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tended  with  coDcrete  fibrinous  exudation,  though  Dr.  Williams  ascribes  them 
to  interstitial  deposit  of  lymph  in  the  parietes  of  portions  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  vesicles.  The  granular  appearance,  however,  is  not  always  ob- 
served. The  surface  is  sometimes  quite  smooth  and  uniform,  especially  in  the 
pneumonia  of  advanced  life  and  that  of  infancy,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  cells  by  the  pressure  of  effused  matter  without  them. 
The  same  appearance  is  presented,  when  a  portion  of  lung  compressed  by 
pleuritic  effusion  has  become  inflamed.  Dr.  Williams  supposes  the  absence 
of  the  granular  character  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation 
is  situated  without  the  air- vesicles,  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  them,  and 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  intervesicular  pneumonia.  This  affec- 
tion has  also  been  called  interlobular  pneumonia^  though  with  less  propriety. 
In  the  red  hepatization,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  inter* 
lobular  cellular  tissue  are  still  obvious  to  examination.  The  lung  docs  not 
collapse  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  as  in  a  healthy  state. 

In  the  third  or  suppurative  stagey  there  are  two  conditions,  one  of  which, 
and  infinitely  the  most  common,  is  that  denominated  by  Laennec  gray  hepa^ 
tizatiofiy  and  by  Andral  grni/  iofteningy  and  the  other  is  abscess.  In  the 
former,  the  lung  is  compact  and  dense  as  in  the  red  hepatization,  but,  instead 
of  the  dark- red  colour,  presents  externally  and  within  a  yellowish  or  grayish 
appearance,  and,  when  cut,  exudes  a  yellowish,  opaque,  purulent  fluid  some- 
times tinged  with  blood.  It  is  much  softer  too  than  in  the  second  stage,  so 
much  so,  that,  if  pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved 
into  a  purulent  fluid,  with  only  shreds  of  the  solid  tissue  remaining,  A  very, 
moderate  degree  of  force,  even  a  slight  violence  in  handling,  or  otherwise  ex- 
amining it,  occasionally  produces  a  cavity  in  its  substance,  which  gradually 
fills  with  pus,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess.  It  generally  still 
preserves,  when  cut  or  torn,  the  granular  aspect,  but  sometimes  exhibits  a 
uniform  surface,  as  in  the  red  hepatization.  The  second  condition  above 
alluded  to,  or  that  of  abscej^,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults.  Not  un frequently 
the  pathological  anatomist  meets  with  collections  of  pus  in  the  lungs.  Some- 
times metastatic  abscesses  are  found  after  death  from  violent  injuries,  or  severe 
surgical  operations.  Abscesses  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  between  the  adhering  lobes  of  the  lung,  in  the  mediastinum,  liver,  &c., 
occasionally  open  into  the  lungs,  and  form  cavities  in  its  substance.  Tuber- 
culous vomicse,  and  enlarged  bronchial  tubes  filled  with  pus,  seem  to  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  abscesses.  But  it  is  very  uncommon  to  meet 
with  collections  of  pus,  as  the  result  of  the  variety  of  pneumonia  at  present 
under  consideration.  Chomel  states  that,  during  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  had  seen  only  three;  and  of  several  hundred  cases  examined  by 
Laennec,  only  five  were  of  this  kind.  {Diet,  de  Mid,,  xxv.  151.)  These  ab- 
scesses sometimes  appear  to  be  mere  excavations  in  the  hepatizcd  mass,  being 
everywhere  surrounded  by  the  diseased  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  whioh  is  in 
some  instances  gangrenous.  In  other  cases,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  lined 
by  a  smooth,  grayish  false  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  cavity, 
sometimes  several,  which  may  remain  separate,  or  run  together.  The  abscess 
may  either  be  closed,  or  may  communicate  with  the  bronchia,  pleura,  pericar- 
dium, mediastinum,  or  even  the  peritoneum,  or  may  open  externally  between 
the  ribs.  Such  purulent  collections  are  occasionally  observed  around  tuber- 
culous deposits,  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs.  But,  though  true  pi^eumonic 
abscess  is  rarely  observed  after  death,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
common  in  cases  which  recover.  When  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  hepa- 
tized,  the  patient  dies  before  the  tissue  so  far  breaks  down  as  to  form  an  ab- 
scess; but  when  a  small  portion  only  is  affected^  insufficient  to  destroy  life. 
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jtlcura  i.i  very  frw[iiprtlv  invulvoil  with  ihn  siibstnncp  I'f  tlic  1u?il'S  ;  Imt, 
wlu-u  tliu  iiilhiuiii;iii'.>ii  is  ciiiiUuct  I.,  ti,:,:  ynn'wn  nf  Iliu  iiiws:iti..'  iiu'iiiliv.ut.- 
irhicli  is  iu  (vmtat-t  witb  tlic  tliwiiscJ  imlinimur}- tissue,  it  is  in.t  (t-iuTiillv 
dcciiinl  wTtli  wliil>;  til  •rive  tlit>  afTidiiin  ii  ilistini't  litlo.  Wnn  hf^v  [Kir- 
tiuiis  of  lli<!  pleura  aw  aiy.'i-l.i.i,  ilie  liix-n^..  mviven  tUo  name  i>r  i.l.iir:-/..:<i- 
numia.  The  coiiijiluint  is  friijiii'iitlv  yf/imiry ;  Imt  it  if  ulsi>  fri->ju>'iiily  a 
mcTO  urc'iimiiaiiinK-Dl  nf  KtluT  ilJKciisi-ri,  in  wliii-li  (':i<^n  it  i*  <':i1li-<l  f<:„i,l.irf,. 
'Wbeii  iiPMH-iatfil  vitb  a.  )i>w  dr  tv|'lj«us  cumlition  nf  the  ^\>>ti'iii,  it  i~  n^itu"! 
fgphni<l  i-nivM,.,.;„;  iiii.l  wli.'ii  wltlj  l.lli.ms  <li>.<>r.1<T,  Hli.-tlivr  .|.']»-ii.|riil  <'U 
eiQipli'  ilcninin-inciit  of  llii-  liver,  nr  ii]ii>n  u  cini  current  liiliniis  f.vir.  l-'/i—i* 
pH'-vm'»n;i.  FinnllT,  tb<:  ilisen^o  ni:iy  Lc  nf  sburt,  «r  uf  |<riitr:i(-r-'<l  .hir^rion, 
or  in  ntbiT  wnnln  may  Ix;  unir-  or  r/.rniiir.  In  lln-  fnlltiwiiifr  n-ni  uks,  tin; 
ordinarv  nrrin;rcin.'nl  [.iir-ne.l  in  tbis  w.irk  will  !«■  lU'viiitMl  fr.im  l.v  ir.':iiiii^ 
fint  nf  rill-  unnlnmica)  d.iiniel.Ts  of  tlie  <.-»i>i|,1:iiiil;  \h-vm-,;  uiilr.ii't  :i  kii  v.- 
l«lgc  of  tbeM-,  wi-  MU  have  n.i  ju>l  iilt-a  nf  llie  valin;  nf  maiij'  ..f  ll:e  -viii|.!.  i.is. 

1.  r..nnn'.«.:r  /,J-ir  /',..:«•'...•'.>.— Vu-n-  rirc  three.  w.'II-ni:irk..i  .U,-j,-^ 
in  ai-ule  imoninoniii ;  \h.,  1.  ibat  .if  .-(.npeMi.ni,  :».  iliat  <.f  fiill_v..ler,l..|.r.l 
inflnmnmii'iii,  titjil,  :>.  tlu!  nf  'n[i|iuraliiin. 

In  tif  /ir^l  *l.i.,.;  ..r  ll.:.l  .if  r-.,,./-.//.,,,.  x\w  uff.vle.i  p..rli..ii  ..f  lli.  !:ii,l-  is 
of  »  <I.-i'i>.ri'.l  <'.,|.,iir.  (-r.')>iiM(..'N  nii't.T  i.r.-^>iire.  ll...[i^'1i  1.'..' il.uii  iu  l.-.J'lj, 

rctnins  (111-  iiiii.r.'>fi<.ii  .■(  il..'  tiii/ir,  :in<I,  wli.u  c-ut,  I'xu.i.'H  ciii-i"!!-;!  r.  I,! ly, 

turbi.I,  iiii.I  nciiii.'wli;it  fr..iliv  HTiitn.  It  is  ni.in-  r.itiiiiiii'i  i<n>l  li.  .i  \ .  Lit  ;.-> 
tenaeiniis  lli:iii  ill  ll..■:11..M|■l.nl.l«ill.^lillL-;:llL•il-■.i1l■l■■■:l:■.■.il!.■ll-i!.,■   t.;:  t|.  .r-. 

in  tralrr.     T]i.^  vAU  «xe  w\  vl  i.I.lit.  ral.  .1.  in..!,  t! ;:1i  >...ii.-»|,:;.  ..>.. 1 

byfxtrav;.-;.ti..[i.  .-rill   .■  ......in   i.ir.      Tin-  .■..ti.llli..n  i.l!.-.tl..r  i-r   ■..■.,■■.   r.-- 

Miubl.'s  111.-  ni.  ■li.ini.'i.l  <■..„.•. -ti..T,  ,«-<-;.-i.ri.4  Ly  tli.-  j^r.vil.-.ti..,,  ..V  i'„  ^  L  ..1 
ifter  ile:itli.  ..r  i.l  lin'  v.-ry  I'l.....  ,.f  lif..;  l.i.i  t!,-  n.l,.iir  i>.  n-iiillv  ..f  :.  It,,  '.t.  r 

red,  an.l  tbp  ...ftrnin-  ^'r,■l.I.^,  Tin-  i...>itii.n  <.f  tb.-  c,.ti-.-'ti..ti  .ii.V  :i!-.. 
■omulimoi  ai'l  in  l!i.-  |nriii:i'ii.ii  ..f  h  i-<irr.'.'l  jii.lf.'iii.'ut ;  u-,  it'  tn.-.  li;iiiii:i'.  i: 
UU»  •Mrii|>v  iIk-  ni.'>l  ili'iM'ii.I.'iit  prt  Kf  ll.r  InuL'.  nbidi  is  n"t  ii".  i.-ririiv 
tbc  i-ic-e  wir.-n  it  i'  vit:.l.  If  ibi-  .li-i-««.-  1-  :,rr.'M.-l  in  tbi-  >\:,-j.:  t!i-  l.ii.'ir 
Kiiw-uiiie!.   llie   be:i!tliv   »[•].■  ■:irj(!iiT;  it'   n.'t.  i»   parses   int.>  tlie   .-.rrii'MTi  .li- 

acribt'i]  in   tlu>  follnwlii;:  ).,.rNL'ri[.lj.      I>r.  S'..k.'->  ni:iinlain--.  tli.t  t1i.'  < ^. -<• 

the   Mfij:.-,   Willi   ll..-   .■Imi:..-ii  rs   iibi.vi-    m.  nti -.1,  i>.   iir<iT.li'.l    Ij   :iii..il,.r, 

mnrkeil  l.v  inl'-n-..-  nil.'ri;il  ii  ;..-li..n  wiib  ilrvii.-« ;  in  ..lln-r  H..r.!-.  iI  .'..mlili'in 
Ofirritiiti.'^n.  xlii.-li.  as  Mi.-I.'r  in  this  wnrk/iilwav).  pr.-<t-.l.».  intlMiiminli.'n. 

The  »m-»./  -f-v.  nani..l  l.v  t/i.-nn.-<'  ilii.l  ..fV.-/  h'f.ii.-oi.'.,..  l.y  Aii.lr»l 
that  lif  r-'l  f/httii,.,.  \*  .liJT.i'.t.riji.'il  l.y  a  .brp-n-il,  n'iWi'li-l.r..wn,'iT  jmiy- 
uh-re<l  enliiiir.  ilic  a!-,  ii..-  "f  .r'-jiitiiiiiiii  iiii.br  jiressurr,  n  ilen-iiv  s'l  nunh 
iDCreaw.il  ll.ril  111.-  .|i-:ii..-.l  Inn-  will  -ink  in  w.t.T.  ami  n  -liminutir.n  .-.f  .-.ilif. 
■ion  ctitl  j:r™i.T  tliiMi  in  tl.--  tir-t  shi^iv  Tlie  pniyisli  wl-mr  •ninriini.- oh- 
■ervL-il  is  iiwiii;:  I.i  mi  intirmiKiiin-  .-f  |iMrliilf»  ..f  tbe  black  pnlmnnurT  "iil- 

ter,  nnd  M  tic   li^'liXT  In f  tin-  iiiKrlol.nlaT  ti>su^  wlkiiih  it  f««iuinnall;r 

letit  Ci.np-ii.i  ilian  tin-  inli.r  jijiris.     Tli.-  M.ftpiiinjr  in  m  (rrral  ib«l  ibfl  Ittiir* 
may  [»•  r.';i.l!ly  t.-ni.  iiii>l  ib.'  linpT  may  be  [.asMJ  ihrou^ti  th«  pwrwcbn 
vitb  littb-  T' si-tan.'.'.     It   i^  ^.'r.al.-r  in  )>ri.[inr(inu  u  tk«  htlhBiiiuj| 

been  men-  a.iii.-  and  r nt.     When  rut  intn,  the  ]an|;  bun 

SeDibluni'.'  ti>  li^.'^:  i.n.l  on  ibis  iK-i-nnni  is  saiil  to  be  Ik^afutd. 
betmvn  tl..-  lin-.'.r-.  i>  .  xu.l.s  n  mblish  fliii'l,  which  ii    "  " 
and  in  l.'-s  ani»iint,  ilmi  tliat  '.ti-^i-rTcl  un.k-r  ximilar 
coiij:.'-(ivi-  -r. .;;.•.     T'l  ■  .'it  •■r  i.-rn  nirfacc  nf  the 
BUUtU■tlt.■^s  iuiim!i'  ^r..iin!.-,  vhicli  are  probaUj  f 
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t«oded  with  concrete  fibrinous  exudation,  thoagh  Dr.  Williams  ascribes  tbem 
to  iDtcretitial  deposit  of  lyrnpb  in  the  pariel«B  of  portloua  of  the  bronchial 
tabes  nui]  vehicles.  Tbe  grunular  appearance,  hnwcver,  is  not  alwajs  ob- 
served. The  surface  is  someLimen  quite  smooth  aod  uniform,  especially  in  the 
pneuoinnia  of  advanced  life  and  that  of  infunoy,  probnbly  iu  consequence  of 
ibe  obliteration  of  the  cells  by  the  pressure  of  effused  matter  irithout  tbem. 
Tbe  »aine  appearance  is  presented,  when  it  portion  of  lauf;  compresecil  by 
pleuritic  effusion  has  become  inflimeil.  Dr.  Williams  supposes  the  absence 
of  the  granular  character  to  occur  in  those  cnsw  in  which  the  iotlanima^on 
is  sitnnicd  without  the  air-vesicles,  in  iho  cellular  tissue  between  tbem,  and 
which  be  distinguishes  by  tbe  name  of  inlirviiiru/iir  pneummiia.  Xbig  affec- 
tion has  also  beeu  called  InterliiUalaT  pnrHTnonia,  tbnu^h  with  iesn  propriety. 
In  the  red  hepatiiation,  the  broaebial  tubes,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  inter- 
lobular  celhilnr  tisfiue  are  still  obvious   to  exumitiullon.     Tlie  lung  docs  not 

lUpse  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  u  lu  n  heultliy  Htate. 

Jd  tbe  thiril  or  mippuralivr  ilnge,  there  are  two  conditions,  one  of  which, 
litely  the  most  common,  is  that  deuomtnnted  by  Laennco  ijrag  hrpa- 
\li<m,  aad  by  Andral  yrny  m/leniittf,  and  the  other  is  alin-tm.  In  the 
Tier,  tlie  lung  is  compact  and  douse  as  in  the  red  hepatization,  but,  instead 
of  tbe  dark'red  colour,  presents  externally  and  within  a  yellowish  or  ffrayiidi 
appenranre,  and,  when  cut,  exudes  a  yellowish,  opaque,  purulent  Quid  sotne- 
times  tingcil  with  blood.  Il  is  much  softer  too  than  in  tbe  second  sl«i;e,  so 
much  BO,  thtit,  if  pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  is  almost  wholly  reaolted 
into  a  purulent  Buid,  with  only  shreds  of  tbe  solid  tissue  remaining.  A  fwj. 
■niiderate  degree  of  forue,  even  u  slight  violence  in  handling,  or  otherwise  tx- 
amitiiDg  it,  occasionally  produces  a  cavity  in  its  substauue,  which  gradnallr 
fills  with  pus,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess.  It  generally  sliU 
preserves,  when  cut  or  torn,  the  p^nulor  aspect,  but  sometimes  exiiibitaa 
uniform  surface,  as  in  the  red  bcpatiKation.  The  second  coudiliiiu  abvfc 
alluded  to,  or  that  of  aiactt,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults.  Not  unfrcf|iKKtIf 
the  pathological  anatomist  meets  with  collections  of  pus  in  the  lungs.  Baa»- 
times  metastatic  abscesses  are  found  after  death  from  violent  injuries,  or  am^ 
eurgical  operstioDs.  Abscesses  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  tbe  yiiH^ 
cavity,  between  tbe  adhering  lobes  of  the  lung,  in  the  meJiuBtinum,  lircf^^t. 
ooc»sionally  open  into  the  lungs,  and  form  cuvitics  in  iis  subslaiiee^  TiA»- 
enlons  vomics^  and  enlarged  bronchial  tubes  filled  with  pus,  mttm  ■»  fapw 
i^cnX'tiracn  b«?>?n  iiii.°takeu  for  abscesses,  liut  it  ia  very  uncomBWMMi^ 
'  '  '  "  I'lLs,  as  the  result  of  the  variety  of  pneumoaia  a*  fMiBB 

states  that,  during  au  experience  of  MaMpJR 
and  of  several  hundred  caaes  tamimA  v 

ire  oxcavBlioDs  in  the  bepilarf  mmk,  h^^ 
parenchyma  of  the  la^pk  m^Am'm 
eases,  the  walls  of  lbc«MM  ^  ^j 
Sometimes  then  la  Mif  ^m^h^k. 


i 


W  im.  or  may  ofw cHMlip  i'Muvm. 

'  iH  TcctLsionally  li^mmA^i^^  ^mm- 


affectai, 
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there  is  time  for  this  result.  HeDce  abscesses  are  more  apt  to  occnr  when  the 
hepatization  is  moderate  than  when  it  is  extensive;  and  hence  too  recoveries 
not  nnfrequently  take  place. 

Gangrene  is  a  very  rare  result  of  ordinary  pneumonia^  though  it  does  occa- 
sionally occur.  (See  Gangrene  of  the  Lynz/s.) 

The  three  different  conditions  above  described  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  distinct.  They  are  in  fact  often  more  or  less  intermingled.  Thus, 
in  the  midst  of  a  congested  portion  of  the  lungs,  some  spots  of  red  hepatiza- 
tion may  appear,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  some  spots  of  gray  hepatiza- 
tion, which  give  a  mottled  appearance  to  a  section  of  the  diseased  lung. 
Sometimes  the  three  conditions  exist  at  the  same  time,  the  gray  hepatization 
being  in  the  centre,  the  red  around  it,  and  the  congestion  on  the  borders  of 
the  latter,  though  the  boundary  between  them  is  not  accurately  defined.  In 
relation  to  the  pathology  of  these  different  conditions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that,  in  the  first,  the  vessels  are  merely  engorged  with  blood,  and  the 
air-cells  partly  filled  with  a  sero-mucous,  somewhat  bloody  effusion ;  in  tire 
second,  a  plastic  extravasation  has  taken  place,  and  the  cells,  as  well  as  the 
intercellular  tissue,  are  filled  with  a  more  or  less  concrete  and  bloo<ly  lymph ; 
in  the  third,  the  place  of  the  plastic  secretion  has  been  supplied  by  a  purulent 
flnid.  The  pleura  is  very  frequently,  but  not  always,  inflamed  over  the  lie- 
patized  portion  of  the  lung.  Coagulable  lymph  is  often  thrown  out,  forming 
a  false  membrane  upon  its  surface;  and  sometimes  the  two  opposite  surfaces 
adhere ;  while  a  little  turbid  serum  is  found  in  the  pleural  cavity.  In  some 
■  instances,  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  much  more  extensive ;  and  then 
the  disease  comes  under  the  designation  of  pleuro- pneumonia.  (Sec  F/ntro- 
pneumotu'a.)  The  bronchia,  both  large  and  small,  are  almost  always  inflamed, 
oontaining  mucus,  and  exhibiting  a  reddened  surface;  and,  if  one  lol>c  \a  in- 
flamed, the  bronchial  tubes  going  to  that  lobe  are  also  affected.  The  bronchial 
fflands  are  often  enlarged,  reddened,  and  softened.  The  right  cavity  of  the 
heart  frequently  contains  red  and  soft,  or  yellowish  and  firm  coagula. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  morbid  phenomena  are  confined  to  one  lung ; 
and  the  right  lung  is  much  more  frcouently  affected  than  the  left.  From  a 
comparison  of  1430  cases,  collected  by  31.  Grisolle  from  various  authors,  it 
appears  that  the  cases  of  double  pneumonia  were  about  18  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  those  of  the  left  side  about  30  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  right 
side  about  52  per  cent.  In  secondary  pneumonia,  the  opposite  sides  apf^ear 
to  be  about  equally  affected.  In  relation  to  the  part  of  each  lung  attacked, 
Laennec  stated  that  the  lower  portion  was  roost  frequently  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  that  when  this  occupied  the  whole  lung,  it  almost  always 
began  in  that  portion.  Some  have  considered  the  lower  and  middle  partH  as 
almost  the  exclusive  seats  of  the  incipient  inflammation.  It  is  probably  true 
that  these  are  most  frequently  affected;  but  observation  has  shown  that  the 
disease  not  unfrequently  also  begins  in  the  upper  lobe;  and  in  certain  Hea^ons 
this  appears  to  be  more  frequently  the  case  than  in  others,  without  any  known 
4Minse  for  the  difference.  Of  2t>4  cases  investigated  by  M.  Grisolle,  the  in- 
flammation began  in  the  lower  lobes  in  133,  at  the  summit  in  lOl,  and  at 
the  middle  in  30. 

2.  Lobular  I\ieumcnia. — In  this  variety,  which  is  most  common  in  chil- 
dren below  six  years  of  age,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in  adults,  the  inflam- 
mation .occupies  distinct  spots,  surrounded  by  healthy  tissue.  The^e  little 
ialaods  of  inflammation  may  be  distinctly  defined,  occupying  one  or  several 
lobules,  and  abruptly  bounded  by  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue ;  or  they  may 
gradually  run  into  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  so  that  their  limits  eannot 
M  precisely  fixed ;  or,  finally,  they  may  run  together,  and  thus  form  one  con- 
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tinaotts  mass  of  inflammatioD,  as  in  the  common  form  of  the  disease.  Of 
these  three  forms,  the  first  is  less  frequent  than  the  other  two ;  and  sometimes 
all  are  found  in  the  same  patient.  (Rilliet  and  Barthez.)  The  patches  of 
inflammation  are  exceedingly  diversified  in  size,  form,  number,  and  position. 
Those  with  definite  boundary  may  vary  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed  to  that  of  an  egg ;  may  be  spherical,  elongated,  or  quite  irregular ;  may 
number  from  one  to  thirty  or  more  in  the  same  luDg ;  aod  may  occupy  botk 
lungs,  or,  what  is  comparatively  rare,  may  be  confined  to  one,  and,  in  either 
case,  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  red  oolour  of  the  inflamed  spots,  they  often  oontrast  strikingly 
with  the  healthy  structure,  and  give  the  lung,  both  on  its  external  and  out 
surface,  a  marbled  appearance.  They  are  also  more  prominent  than  the  neigh- 
bouring tissue,  from  not  collapsing  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
have  a  firmer  feel  under  the  finger.  In  fatal  cases,  they  are  sometimes  found 
almost  filling  up  both  lungs^  and  leaving  but  a  small  portion  permeable  by  the 
air.  (  Gerhard.)  They  present  the  same  stages  of  congestion,  red  hepatization, 
and  suppuration,  as  occur  in  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  In  the  third  or  sup- 
purative stage,  when  the  pus  is  disseminated  equably  through  the  diseased 
structure,  they  do  not  differ  materially  in  colour  from  the  healthy  parenchyma; 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  prominence  and  density,  and  bj 
exuding  a  purulent  liquid  when  pressed.  Abscesses  are  not  unfrequent  in  thb 
variety  of  pneumonia,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  small  extent  of  the  in- 
flamed patches.  These  are  sometimes  single  and  isolated,  sometimes  run 
together,  and  generally  have  a  tendency  to  approach  the  surface.  They  may 
communicate  with  the  bronchia,  or  one  of  the  neighbouring  cavities,  or  may 
have  no  outlet.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pus  is 
sometimes  absorbed.  They  may  occupy  both  lungs,  but  are  more  frequently 
found  in  one  only.  (^Rilliet  and  Barthez.) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, what  has  been  taken  for  lobular  pneumonia  in  infants  is  not  true 
hepatization,  but  a  consolidation  of  the  lobule  such  as  exists  in  the  fetal  state. 
This  consolidation  they  believe  may  be  wholly  independent  of  inflammation, 
and^he  consequence  merely  of  the  contractility  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or 
may  be  the  result  of  compression  of  the  vesicles  by  vascular  congestion  exte- 
rior to  them.  Dr.  Grairdner  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  condition  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  bronchitis,  in  which  the  viscid  mucus  so 
clogs  certain  bronchial  tubes  as  to  allow  the  exit,  but  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  air-cells,  supplied  by  the  tubes  thus  closed, 
collapse ;  and  he  has  shown  that  the  same  result  not  unfrequently  takes  place, 
from  the  same  cause,  in  adults.  That  the  consolidation  is  produced  by  col- 
lapse, and  not  by  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  solidified  parts,  unlike  hepatized  lung,  may  often  be  expanded 
by  insufflation.  As  the  affection,  however,  is  connected  with  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  tubes,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  this  may  have  extended 
into  the  solidified^'portion  before  collapse,  which  may  thus  sometimes  put  on 
the  appearance  of  parenchymatous  inflammation.  (See  Vol.  i.  page  796.) 
But  we  may  attach  full  credence  to  the  observations  of  MM.  Bailly  and 
Legendre,  and  of  Dr.  Ghtirdner,  without  surrendering  our  previous  convictions 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  lobular  pneumonia  of  children.  It  is  su& 
cient  to  admit  that  many  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  that  affection,  whioh 
were  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  most  accurate 
observers,  who  have  investigated  what  they  deemed  lobular  pneumonia,  could 
have  been  altogether  mistaken ;  and  the  progress  of  the  isolated  and  defined 
patches  of  inflammation  has  been  too  often  traced  through  its  different  stages, 
to  admit  of  a  denial  of  their  occasional  and  even  frequent  existence.    The 
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pneamania  of  children,  however,  Js  much  more  apt  than  that  of  adults  to 
reault  from  a  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes  to  the 
vesicular  structure;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  lobular  pneumonia  generally 
originates  in  this  way. 

3.  Vexicuhr  Pneumonia. — Under  the  name  of  vehicular  hronchitUy  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  describe  a  variety  of  pneumonia  in  which  the  inflammation  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  air-cells,  and  perhaps  small  portions  of  the  com- 
municatinff  bronchial  tubes,  without  extending  to  the  intervening  cellular 
tissue.  When  the  lung  is  cut,  it  exhibits  a  vast  number  of  gray  or  yellowish 
granules,  of  the  size  of  miilet-seed,  and  bearing  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  miliary  tubercles,  being  about  equal  in  size,  and  like  them  disseminated  ;  but 
distinguijihable  by  their  want  of  hardness,  and  by  exuding  a  drop  of  pus  and 
collapsing  wlien  cut.  (^MaiaJien  (fen  En/anU,  i.  21.) 

4.  Tifphoid  Pneumonia. — When  pneumonia  is  associated  with  a  low  or 
asthenic  state  of  system,  the  disease  appears  sometimes  scarcely  to  pass  the 
stage  of  congestion ;  or,  if  it  does  so,  the  blood  remains  liquid,  and  yields 
Done  of  the  plastic  secretion  which  gives  solidity  to  ordinary  hepatization ;  and 
the  inflammation,  if  it  continue,  is  apt  to  run  into  gangrene  or  imperfect  sup> 
paration.  Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  lung  called  sj^fe- 
nization,  in  which  the  diseased  portion,  though  gorged  with  blood,  and  so 
dense  as  to  sink  in  water,  is  quite  soft  like  the  spleen.  The  pneumonia  in 
soch  cases  is  usually  secondary,  or  associated  with  other  diseases  uf  a  low  and 
feeble  character.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  arranged  the  ht/postatic  pneu- 
monia of  some  writers,  which  results  from  the  pulmonic  congestion  produced 
bj  lying  long  and  constantly  on  the  back,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system. 

5.  Chronic  /^/irMmr>nia.— Under  this  head  might  be  placed  the  abscesses 
which  occasionally  follow  acute  pneumonia,  and  continue  sometimes  for  many 
months  before  coming  to  their  termination  in  health  or  death.  But  there  is 
another  form  of  chronic  pneumonia,  in  which  the  hepatization  consequent 
upon  acute  inflammation,  instead  of  undergoing  resolution  or  passing  into  the 
suppurative  stage,  assumes  a  permanent  character.  In  such  cases,  the  lung 
is  found  compact  and  heavy,  pitting  little  or  none  upon  pressure,  not  crepi- 
tant, tearing  with  difficulty,  sometimes  almost  cartilaginous,  and,  when  cut, 
exuding  only  a  little  serous  fluid.  The  cut  surface  is  sometimes  smooth  and 
uniform,  sometimes  finely  granular,  and  occasionally  striated  or  veined.  The 
colour  is  dull  red,  reddish  or  yellowish-brown,  or  grayish.  When  distinct 
lobules  are  afiected,  the  lung  has  an  irregular  surface,  and  a  knotty  feel. 
The  volume  of  the  lung  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  chest  consequently 
contracted.  The  pleura  is  often  adherent.  Sometimes  abscesses  exi^t  within 
the  hardened  structure,  and  in  one  instance  gangrene  was  observed  by  Andral. 
Rtlliet  and  Barthez  describe  a  condition  of  the  lungs  in  the  pneumonia  of 
infants,  which  they  call  camijication^  and  consider  as  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  lung  is  depressed  on  the  surface, 
soft,  and  flaccid,  not  crepitant,  and  of  a  violaceous  or  pale>red  colonr,  marble<i 
with  white  lines  which  define  the  lobules.  Its  cut  surface  is  red,  glossy,  and 
penetrable  with  difficulty,  and  when  pressed  exudes  a  bloody  serum.  Itx  ap- 
pearance is  like  that  of  a  muscle  with  close  and  indistinct  fibres.  (Malntlie*  tfes 
£n/an($,  i.  73.)  This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  state  of  collapse  described 
by  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre,  and  which  Dr.  (iairdner  has  shown  to  exist 
oeoasionally  in  adults  as  a  consequence  of  bronchitis. 

SymjyfomSy  Course,  Termination,  dCr. 

1.  Common  or  Jjobfir  Pnrumonia, — This  is  usuallv  ushered  in  with  a  chill, 
often  very  decided,  followed  by  febrile  reaction,  diihcult  breathing,  cough, 
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and  severe  pain  in  the  side  or  back  part  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  the  fever  and 
local  symptoms  occur  without  an  antecedent  chill,  especially  in  infants ;  and 
sometimes  the  local  Symptoms  precede  for  a  short  time  the  general.  Occa- 
sionally the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  preceded  for  some 
days  by  fteneral  uneasiness,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  more  or  less  fever. 
Not  unfrequently  the  disease  commences  with  catarrhal  symptoms,  which 
continue  for  several  days  before  signs  of  pneumonia  become  manifest.  In 
secondary  pneumonia,  the  disease  often  begins  obscurely  without  pain,  cough, 
or  fever,  unless  this  has  previously  existed,  and  is  distinguishable  only  by  thp 
hurried  respiration,  depression  of  strength,  and  the  physical  signs.  Pneumonia 
is  apt  to  assume  this  obscure  form,  when  complicated  with  cerebral  disease. 

When,  fiilly  developed,  the  complaint  is  characterized,  in  most  cases,  by 
fever  more  or  less  severe,  quickened  breathing,  pain  in  some  portion  of  the 
chest,  cough,  and  a  scanty  viscid  expectoration  often  intimately  mixed  with 
blood.  On  each  of  these  symptoms  it  is  necessary  to  dilate;  as  they  are  liable 
to  great  diversity. 

The  pain  may  either  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  commencement  of 
the  fever.  It  is  often  in  the  beginning  very  acute  and  severe,  is  much  in- 
creased by  a  fall  breathy  coughing,  or  pressure  between  the  ribs,  and  is  situ- 
ated either,  in  the  side  or  back  part  of  the  chest,  or  in  the  mammary  region. 
When  both  lungs  are  inflamed,  it  is  sometimes  felt  on  both  sides,  and  some- 
times referred  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sternum.  The  sharp  pain  is  probably 
owing  to  the  participation  of  the  pleura,  covering  the  affect'Cd  portion  of  the 
lung,  in  the  inflammation.  It  is  in  general  quickly  subdued  by  depletion, 
or  by  the  other  remedies  employed,  and  only  an  obtuse  pain  remains.  But, 
in  many  instances,  there  is  no  acute  pain  either  in  the  beginning,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Instead  of  it,  the  patient  complains  of  a  dull,  aching 
sensation,  or  a  feeling  of  soreness,  oppression,  stricture,  weight,  or  heat, 
sometimes  referred  to  the  side,  sometimes  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest, 
and  often  to  the  epigastrium.  Occasionally,  the  pain  is  rendered  sensible 
only  by  a  deep  inspiration,  or  is  evolved  by  percussion  wl^en  otherwise  latent. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  no  uneasiness  whatever  is  felt,  calculated  to  excite 
6m»picion. 

The  breathing  is  always  quickened.  The  number  of  respirations  may  be 
increased  from  between  sixteen  and  twenty  in  a  minute,  the  average  standard 
of  health,  to  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
almost  always  a  feeling  of  oppression  which  is  increased  by  speaking,  or  other 
vocal  effort.  The  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  very  urgent,  necessitating  an  erect 
position,  and  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  patient  to  speak.  It  is  increased 
usually  with  the  extent  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  consequent  consolidation 
of  the  lung.  But  it  differs  very  much  in  different  individuals,  even  with  the 
same  amount  of  local  disease.  Inflammation  in  the  upper  lobe  is  said  to  be 
attended  with  more  of  it  than  in  the  lower.  ( Watson.)  Violent  dyspnoea, 
with  short  and  quick  respiration,  and  a  purple  or  livid  colour  of  the  face,  is 
indicative  of  very  great  danger. 

Coujjh,  in  a  greater  or  les«8  degree,  is  almost  always  present  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  I  have  known  it,  however,  entirely  wanting  for  several  days 
after  the  commencement  of  a  very  severe  attack,  involving  the  greater  part 
of  the  left  lung.  It  is  in  some  instances  violent  and  painful,  in  others  mode- 
rate and  with  little  or  no  pain.  At  first  it  is  usually  dry,  or  attended  with 
only  a  little  mucous  expectoration,  if  the  disease  is  uncomplicated.  But  very 
soon,  often  in  a  day  or  two,  a  viscid  semi-transparent  matter  is  thrown  up, 
which  either  is  in  the  beginning  or  very  soon  becomes  stained  more  or  less 
with  blood,  so  as  to  have  a  reddish  or  rusty  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to 
jellow  or  greeui  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  present    As  the  diMase 
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idTftDceSy  these  properties  of  the  sputa  become  more  striking.     The  tenacity 
is  io  great  that  the  matter  adheres  to  the  vessel  coDtainiDg  it,  when  this  is 
tamed  bottom  upward.     Sometimes,  when  more  copious,  it  runs  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  tremulous  jellj.     This  viscid  and  rustj-coloured  expecto- 
ration is  probably  the  most  characteristic  general  sign  of  pneumonia,  and 
sometimes  indicates  its  existence  even  when  the  physical  signs  fail.     In  some 
instances,  nearly  pure  blood  is  expectorated ;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  very  generally  the  blood  is  intimately  incorporated  with  the  viscid  semi- 
transparent  matter.     The  sputum  is  thus  distinguished  from  that  of  bron- 
chitis, which  is  often  streaked  with  blood.     The  expectorated  matter  comes 
from  the  minute  tubes,  and  is  the  result  of  a  slow  exudation  from  the  in- 
flamed vessels,  during  which  the  intimate  admixture  of  its  constituents  takes 
(rfbce.     It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  coagulated  fibrin.     Dr.  K.  Kemak 
has  observed  that  the  expectoration  of  pneumonia,  if  carefully  examined  in  a 
dark-coloured  flat  vessel  filled  with  water,  or  upon  a  dark  glass  plate,  will 
always  be  found  to  contain  ramifying  tubular  coagula,  corresponding  with 
the  minute  bronchia  in  which  they  have  been  formed.     (Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.y  April,  1847,  p.  505.)     When  catarrhal  symptoms  are  mingled  with 
those  of  pneumonia,  there  is  often  a  more  copious  expectoration  of  trani*parent 
and  sometimes  frothy  mucus ;  and,  in  such  cases,  portions  of  the  true  pneu- 
monic expectoration  may  be  seen  mixed  with  the  catarrhal  in  the  cup,  one 
beipg  thrown  up  at  one  time  and  the  other  at  another.     As  the  complaint 
advances,  the  secretion  increases,  but  seldom  becomes  very  copious  iu  pure 
pneumonia.     In  the  latter  stages,  the  expectoration  sometimes  again  becomes 
more  scanty.     Occasionally  it  is  purulent,  either  in  consequence  of  a  chuu<;ed 
secretion  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  of  a  discharge 
of  the  pus  of  the  vesicles.     In  some  rare  cases,  it  becomes  all  at  once  puru- 
lent and  copious,  from  having  been  previously  scanty  and  albuminous.     The 
quantity  of  matter  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  overwhelm  the  debilitated 
lungs,  and  thus  to  prove  suddenly  fatal.     This  result  occurs  more  especially 
in  very  young  children.     It  indicates  the  opening  of  an  abscess  into  the 
bronchial  tubes.     This  was  formerly  thought  to  be  common ;  but  has  been 
proved  by  dissection  to  be  a  rare  event  in  pneumonia.     Sometimes,  instead 
of  the  characteristic  viscid  sputa,  we  see  a  copious  expectoration  of  a  uniform 
liquid,  like  mucilage,  which  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.     Towards  the 
close  of  bad  cases,  this  assumes  occasionally  a  dark  appearance,  like  that  of 
liquorice  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  it  is  compared  by  Andral.     This  is 
usually  a  fatal  symptom.     A  fetid  odour  of  the  expectoration  indicates  gan- 
grene, but  is  very  rare.* 

•  In  relation  to  the  decubitus^  the  patient  most  frequently  lies  on  the  back, 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  somewhat  raised.     Sometimes,  however,  he  pre- 

*  Dr.  Doling,  of  Montgomery,  AlAbama,  has  noticed  in  manj  cases  of  pne amonia,  kh 
appearance  in  the  muuth,  which  he  considers  characteristic.  **  It  consists  of  a  dejtosi- 
tion  on  the  teeth,  just  along  the  margin  of  the  gums,  of  a  matter  of  different  shades  of 
colour,  fW>m  a  light  orange  to  a  dull  Termilion,  forming  a  line  about  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  wide,  of  a  deeper  tint  at  the  gums,  and  paler  as  it  recedes."  He  suggcHts  that 
the  miasmatic  poisoning  of  the  sjstem  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  south,  may  lead  to  its 
production.     (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci^  N.  S.,  xxir.  p.  278.) 

An  observation  originally  made  bj  Dr.  Re<ltenbacher,  in  relation  to  the  absence  of 
diloride  of  sodium  from  the  urine  in  pneumonia,  haa  recently  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
L.  8.  Beale,  of  London.  The  salt  disappears  from  the  urine  when  hepatixation  begins. 
Mr.  Beale  ascertained,  as  the  result  of  numerous  trials,  that  the  chloride  retunis  soon 
alter  resolution  has  taken  place,  that  at  the  period  of  its  absence  there  is  more  of 
the  salt  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  sputa  contain  a  larger  proporti«in  than 
healthy  mucus :  and  infers  that  the  absence  of  the  salt  from  the  urine  de|>ends  on  its 
determination  to  the  inflamed  portion  of  Ui«  lung.  (LondL  Medko-Ckiryrg.  Trtnt.,  xxx?. 
B74.>-Aole  Io  thi/otuik  mUtiom. 
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fen  lying  on  the  side^  and,  in  the  case  of  inflamed  pleura,  on  the  one  opposite 
to  that  afiected. 

Fever  is  an  almost  uniform  accompaniment  of  severe  oases ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  constitutes,  with  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  the  only  obri- 
oas  affection.  It  varies  extremely  in  degree,  being  sometimes  so  mild  as 
almost  to  escape  notice,  and  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  intense.  It  is 
▼ery  often  attended  with  flushed  eheeks  and  pain  in  the  head,  especially 
about  the  brows  or  forehead,  from  which  the  patient  may  even  sufler  more 
than  from  the  pain  in  the  chest.  Occasionally,  the  headache  is  the  only 
symptom  of  which  the  patient  complains  for  the  first  few  days.  Delirium 
now  and  then  occurs,  and  is  usually  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  fever  often 
haa  a  remittent  character;  the  exacerbations  occurring  daily,  for  the  most 
part  towards  evening,  and  accompanied  with  increase  of  pain,  cough,  dyspnoea, 
and  bloody  expectoration.  The  pulse  is  usually  full,  strong,  and  only  moder- 
ately accelerated;  but  it  is  sometimes  very  frequent  even  from  the  commenoe- 
neni,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  apt  to  be  smaller  and  less  vigorous.  It 
sometimes  reaches  one  hundred  and  forty  in  the  adult.  Blood  drawn  from 
the  arm  is  almost  always  buffed,  and  not  unfrequently  strongly  cupped  ;  or, 
if  it  has  not  this  character  at  the  commencement,  very  soon  acquires  it.  Tl^e 
■kin  is  usually  hot  and  dry,  though  occasionally  moist.  The  urine  is  generally 
scanty  and  high-coloured.  Thirst  and  loss  of  appetite  are  almost  universal. 
Hie  tongue  is  generally  moist  and  coated  with  a  white  or  yellowish-white  fur; 
bat  is  sometimes  clammy,  or  dry  and  red.  Vomiting  and  diarrhosa  are  occa- 
sional symptoms,  the  latter  more  especially  in  the  advanced  stage;  but  both 
are  accidental.  Frequently  the  patient  is  prostrated  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack ;  but,  in  mild  coses,  he  sometimes  keeps  upon  his  feet  for  several 
days  before  taking  to  his  bed. 

The  phynocd  sign$  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
monia. The  disease  is  often  very  obscure;  and,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
processes  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  many  cases  ran  their  whole  course 
quite  unsuspected.  Cough  and  pain  in  the  ehest  are  sometimes  wanting;  and 
fever  with  headache  and  hurried  respiration,  which  are  common  to  this  with 
numerous  other  diseases,  are  the  only  observable  phenomena.  Even  the 
symptom  of  viscid  and  rusty  sputa  often  fails  us.  Either  the  patient  swal- 
lows the  expectorated  matter,  as  generally  happens  in  infants ;  or  no  expecto- 
ration whatever  may  take  place;  or  the  discharge,  from  a  predominance  of 
catarrhal  or  hemorrhagic  affection,  may  want  the  characteristic  properties.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  percussion  and  auscultation  combined  afford  sure  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Yet  even  these  do  not  always  succeed;  as,  for 
example,  when  the  inflammation  occupies  an  interior  portion  of  the  lung,  and 
ia  everywhere  surrounded  by  healthy  structure.  For  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  employed  in  the  following  remarks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  obser- 
vations preliminary  to  the  pectoral  diseases.     (See  Vol,  i.  fage  758.) 

In  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  congestion,  percussion  affords  little  evidence 
of  the  condition  of  the  lung.  There  is  usually  a  slight  diminution  of  the 
healthy  resonance,  but  not  so  decided  as  to  serve  for  a  ground  of  diagnosis. 
A  sense  of  diminished  elasticity  is  imparted  to  the  finger,  when  this  is  used 
as  the  pleximeter.*    But  auscultation  is  much  more  decisive.     By  this  it  may 

*  According  to  Skoda,  altemtion  of  the  sound  does  not  take  place  from  mere  conges- 
tion, but  is  first  perceived  when  exudation  has  begun,  and  is  then  somewhat  tympanitic, 
80  long  as  the  portion  of  lung  affected  still  contains  air;  fuid  this  tympanitic  character 
of  the  percussion  sound  sometimes  continues,  even  after  it  has  become  quite  dull.  No 
change  will  be  perceived  in  the  percussion  sound,  or  in  the  sense  of  resistance,  unless 
the  infiltrated  tissue  is  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall,  and  at  least  an  inch  thick.-^ 
(Note  to  Ae  fourth  edition.) 
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be  discovered  that  the  healthy  vesicolar  murmur  has  giTen  place  to  the  cre- 
pitant rale,  though  the  former  may  be  sometimes  heard  mingling  feebly  with 
the  latter,  before  it  is  quite  lost.  The  crepitation  is  more  distinctly  audible 
the  nearer  the  disease  happens  to  be  to  the  surface  of  the  Inng.  It  is  gene- 
rally stated  to  be  heard  only  during  inspiration.  Though  it  may  at  first  be 
confined  to  the  beginning  of  the  inspiration,  it  soon  extends  throughout  that 
movement.  It  is  certainly  extremely  rare  in  expiration,  and  the  analogous 
•oond  of  capillary  bronchitis  and  resolving  hepatization,  which  belongs  to  the 
■ubcrepitant  rale,  has  probably  been  mistaken  for  the  true  primary  crepitant 
rale  by  those  who  suppose  they  have  observed  it  in  expiration.  It  should  be 
recollected,  as  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  observations,  that  a  full  inspira- 
tion will  often  develope  the  crepitus,  when  not  perceptible  in  ordinary  breatb- 
iDg.  This  is  the  characteristic  sound  of  pneumonia.  Whenever  it  is  heard^ 
the  existence  of  pulmonary  inflammation  is  indicated;  and  the  progress  of  this 
affection  can  be  traced,  with  considerable  accuracy,  by  marking  the  progress 
of  its  attendant  sound.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  ordinary  genuine  pneo- 
monia,  it  cannot  be  discovered,  even  though  the  disease  may  be  observed  from 
the  commencement;  probably,  as  suggested  by  Pr.  Walshe,  in  consequence 
•of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vesicles  are  filled  with  the  exudation.  About 
the  inflamed  part,  when  crepitation  has  not  yet  become  manifest,  a  weakness 
cf  the  respiratory  murmur  sometimes  indicates  the  commencement  of  conges- 
Uon.  In  other  parts  of  the  chest,  the  respiration  is  often  puerile;  and  Dr. 
Stokes  observed  that  this  greater  loudness  of  the  natural  murmur  precedes 
the  occurrence  of  the  crepitant  rale,  an  effect  probably  ascribablc  to  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  minute  tubes,  while  the  vesicles  yet  remain  empty,  so  that  the 
air  has  a  more  than  usually  rapid  movement.  According  to  I>r.  Boling,  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  fine  mucous  or  crepitant  rale,  heard  in  the  larynx, 
even  at  some  distance  from  the  putient,  persisting  notwithstanding  efforts  at 
expectoration,  and  without  evidence  of  disease  or  of  the  presence  of  mucus 
itself  in  the  larynx,  is  a  sign  of  pneumonia  affecting  the  apex  of  the  lung. 
One  of  the  characters  by  which. this  sound  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
produced  by  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  larynx,  is  the  perfect  indifference 
of  the  patient,  who  makes  no  effort  to  clear  his  throat,  unless  prompted  to  do 
•0.  (-4m.  Joum.  of  Mtd.  jSci.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  125.) 

As  the  disease  advances  into  the  second  stage,  the  crepitation  ceases ;  and, 
t^e  respiratory  murmur  having  been  previously  abolished,  either  no  sound  is 
kcard  or  only  that  of  bronchial  respiration,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  bepatiaation.  \yt,  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  observe<i  that  the  expi- 
ratory murmur  became  prolonged  and  somewhat  blowing,  before  the  true 
bronchial  respiration  was  established;  and  Grisollc  states  that,  of  twenty-four 
esses  which  he  carefully  examined,  twenty-one  presented  the  expiratory  sound 
exolujtivoly,  before  the  respiratory  murmur  became  in  any  degree  bronchial. 
It  is  only  in  a  comparatively  few  instanoes,  that  the  ear  is  sensible  of  no  other 
impression  than  the  one  produced  by  the  rise  and  U\\  of  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
This  happens  sometimes  when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  lung  where  there  are  no  large  tubes,  or  the  whole  lung,  so  that  respi- 
ration ceases  on  the  side  affected.  Usually  the  bronchial  respiration  is  heard 
distinctly.  It  is  loudest  when  the  parts  surrounding  the  larger  tulvs  arv  in- 
flamed, as  near  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  sound  is  owing  to  the  ct>us<»lidation 
of  the  inflamed  structure,  enabling  it  to  convey  to  the  ear  the  tubal  vibrations, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  parenchyma,  are  arrested  in  its  spongy 
texture.  In  some  instances,  during  the  passage  of  the  congestion  into  hepati- 
xation,  l>efore  the  latter  condition  is  fully  established,  the  crepitant  rale  and 
bronchial  reapiratioo  are  mingled  U^ether,  and  give  Hm  to  a  sound  which  has 
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been  compared  to  that  produced  by  the  tearing  of  taffeta.  •  Not  uncommonly, 
while  the  bronchial  sound  is  heard  in  one  part,  generally  near  the  centre  of 
inflammation,  crepitation  is  audible  in  another,  wnioh  is  usually  on  the  boun- 
daries. 

Besides  the  bronchial  respiration,  there  is  also  a  stronger  vocal  resonance  in 
the  stage  of  hepatization ;  the  vibration  produced  in  speaking  being  conveyed 
more  readily  through  the  condensed  structure.  Bronchophony  is  therefore 
another  characteristic  of  the  second  stage.  Should  the  patient  be  unable  to 
speak,  it  is  asserted  that  the  resonance  occasioned  by  the  operator's  own  voioe 
is  conveyed  more  distinctly  to  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest,  than  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  lungs.  Still  another  important  character  of  this  stage  is  the 
greater  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  cheat  when  the  patient  speaks  or  coughs, 
rendered  sensible  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  chest  over  the  part  affected. 
Should  the  hepatization,  however,  be  very  extensive,  1  have  noticed  that  this 
impression  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  more  distant  parts.  But  quite  as  important 
as  either  of  the  above  signs  is  that  yielded  by  percussion  in  this  stage.  In- 
stead of  the  slight  diminution  of  clearness  observed  in  the  state  of  congestion, 
we  have  now  decided  dulness,  and  sometimes  even  perfect  flatness  in  the  parts 
most  consolidated. 

In  <  some  instances,  the  bronchial  respiration  knd  bronchophony  are  wanting, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  filling  up  or  obstruction,  at  some  particular  point, 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  entering  the  hepatized  portion  of  the  lung,  so  that  the 
condition  on  which  those  sounds  depend  does  not  exist.  Occasionally  the  sounds 
referred  to  may  be  heard  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  in*  the  same  condi- 
tion of  the  hepatization.  This  may  be  owing  to  an  alternate  obstruction  and 
opening  of  the  tube,  through  the  alternate  presence  and  removal  of  conci^ete 
mucus,  or  from  other  cause.  Dr.  Walshe  states  that  he  has  traced  it,  in  one 
case,  to  a  pressure  on  the  main  tube,  acting  at  diffierent  times  with  diflcrent 
degrees  of  force. 

Should  the  disease  be  arrested  in  the  stage  of  congestion,  the  crepitant  rale 
gradually  ceases,  and  the  respiratory  murmuiv  of  health  is  restored.  After  the 
establishment  of  hepatization,  should  resolution  of  the  disease  take  place,  the 
bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  vanish  by  degrees,  and  the  crepita- 
tion returns,  in  general,  however,  somewhat  modified,  and  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subcrepitant  rale,  in  consequence  of  the  more  fluid  nature  of  the 
secretion.  This  sound  in  its  turn  gives  way  to  the  respiratory  murmur,  the 
return  of  which,  together  with  the  healthy  resonance  upon  percussion,  is  evi- 
dence of  a  restoration  of  the  lung  to  its  healthy  state.  In  some  instances, 
there  is  a  direct  passage  from  the  bronchial  respiration  to  the  healthy  murmur, 
without  the  intervention  of  crepitation. 

The  third  stage  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  physical  signs,  so  long  as 
the  pus  remains  diffused  in  the  parenchyma,  constituting  the  gray  hepatiza- 
tion of  Laennec.  It  presents  the  same  flatness  on  percussion,  and  the  same 
respiratory  sounds.  The  supervention,  however,  of  a  mucous  rale  upon  the 
bronchial  respiration,  might  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  concrete 
exudation  with  which  the  cells  are  filled  in  the  second  stage,  has  been  replaced 
by  the  pus  of  the  third  stage.  Should  an  ahfcess  have  formed,  and  opened 
into  the  bronchia,  a  gurgling  rale,  if  the  cavity  contain  a  liquid,  and  pecto- 
riloquy with  cavernous  respiration,  if  it  be  empty,  will  be  the  diagnostic 
signs. 

To  revert  to  the  ordinary  symptoms,  should  the  disease  yield  to  treatment 
in  the  congestive  stage,  as  it  sometimes  begins  to  do  on  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day,  the  pain  disappears,  the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious,  and 
more  of  the  character  of  ordinary  mucus,  the  frequency  of  tbe  pulse lind  other 
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febrile  Bjmptoms  diminish,  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  convalescence  maj 
be  established  in  less  than  a  week;  though  the  disease  may  run  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  before  all  the  symptoms  disappear.     A  fatal  result  very  seldom 
happens  in  this  stage,  and  only  when  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs  is  involved 
at  once.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  first  stage  advances  to  that  of 
consolidation.     This  oomes  on  at  various  periods  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  but  generally  in  from  one  to  three  days,  and  seldom  so  late  as  a 
week.     The  change  is  not  marked  by  any  very  obvious  general  symptoms. 
There  may  be  some  increase  of  dyspnooa,  frequency  of  respiration,  fever,  and 
debility,  and  the  countenance  may  assuma  a  duller  expression,  and  a  darker* 
red  or  more  dusky  hue.     The  pain,  instead  of  increasing,  is  not  unfrequently 
diminished.     If  the  disease  now  advances,  it  passes  into  the  stage  of  suppn* 
ration.     This  happens  at  a  variable  period,  usually  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  second  week,  though  occasionally  in  old  persons  so  early  as  on  the  fourth 
or.  fifth  day,  and  in  other  cases  not  before  the  end  of  the  third  week.     There 
is  no  certain  sign  by  which  the  accession  of  the  third  stage  can  be  distinctly 
marked.     But,  generally  speaking,  the  difficulty  and  frequency  of  respiration 
increase,  so  that  the  patient  is  compelled  to  lie  with  his  shoulders  elevated,  or 
to  maintain  a  half  sitting  position;  the  pain  often  quite  vanishes;  the  expectora- 
tion diminishes  in  quantity,  or  becomes  purulent,  or  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  dark  turbid  liquid,  or  ceases  altogether  in  consequence  of  the  debility  of 
the  patient,  which  disables  him  from  coughing  up  the  secreted  matter;  the 
countenance  becomes  pale  and  haggard,  and  the  pulse  extremely  feeble  and 
rapid;  the  skin  is  bathed  with  a  cold  sweat;  and  death  occurs,  preceded  by 
the  rattling  of  accumulated  mucus  in  the  chest,  while  the  mind  usually  re* 
mains  clear  to  the  last.     Such  is  often  the  course  of  fatal  cases ;  but  much 
more  frequently  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  in  the  second  stage,  per* 
haps  at  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  commencement;  and  in  four  or  five  days 
more,  convalescence  is  established,  though  not  unfrequently  the  case  is  pro* 
tracted  to  two  or  three  weeks,  and  occasionally  the  patient  retains  one  or  more 
of  the  symptoms  for  a  considerable  time,  such  as  cough,  dyspnoea,  pain  upon 
full  inspiration,  or  a  frequent  pulse.     It  has  been  doubted  whether  recovery 
ever  takes  place  from  the  state  of  diffused  suppuration,  usually  constituting 
the  third  stage :  but,  when  not  yet  advanced  to  complete  disintegration  of  the 
tissue,  I  can  see  no  impossibility  in  this  result;  and  the  course  of  the  symp- 
toms, such  as  we  occasionally  observe  them,  including  night  sweats  and  puru* 
lent  expectoration,  in  severe  and  protracted  cases  which  nevertheless  recover, 
has  convinced  me  of  the  fact.     That  when  the  inflammation  terminates  in 
abscess,  recovery  frequently  takes  place,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  reason 
obviously  is,  that  abscess  is  only  apt  to  occur  when  the  extent  of  inflamma- 
tion is  moderate.     Such  instances  are  more  frequent  than  the  rarity  of  ab- 
scesses in  post-mortem  examination  might  lead  us  to  imagine.     Iiacnneo  states 
that  he  met  with  more  than  twenty  cases  of  abscess  in  one  year,  all  of  which 
recovered  except  two. 

The  return  to  health  in  pneumonia  is  frequently  marked  by  the  occurrence 
of  certain  discharges,  or  of  other  phenomena  considered  critical.  Among  these 
is  a  disposition  in  the  urine  to  let  fall  a  deposit  upon  cooling,  and,  as  has  been 
asserted,  to  coagulate  with  heat  and  nitric  acid,  showing  the  presence  of  albu- 
men, which  is  sometimes  very  abundant.  But  Dr.  Walshe  states  that,  though 
albumen  may  exist  in  the  urine  in  small  quantities  at  different  periods  of  the 
disease,  his  own  observations  prove  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  its  ap- 
pearance and  the  occurrence  of  convalescence.  A  return  of  chloride  of  sodium 
to  the  urine,  after  an  absence  during  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  may  be 
co^dered  a  favourable  sign.     Copious  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  epistaxis  and 
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other  hemorrhages,  cutaneous  emptions,  especially  herpes  about  the  lips, 
boils,  and  large  abscesses,  are  idso  mentioned  among  the  critical  symptoms. 
Belapses  are  not  uncommon  in  this  disease. 

Yqfious  modifications  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  occur,  some  of 
which  will  be  noticed  under  the  heads  which  immediately  follow,  but  others 
may  be  more  conveniently  eonsidered  here.  In  double  pneumonia^  the  dys- 
pnoea is  usually  much  greater  than  when  only  one  lung  is  affected,  the  general 
strength  is  more  depressed,  and  the  countenance  more  expressive  of  anxiety. 
As  the  pain  is  often  felt  only  upon  one  side,  the  case  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  single  pneumonia;  but  the  physical  signs  will  always  enable  the  practi- 
tioner to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  It  should  be  recollected  that,  as  the  dul- 
ness  may  be  about  eqUal  over  -both  lungs,  we  are  deprived  of  the  advantage 
ordinarily  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lun^,  or  at 
the  mediastinum,  so  that  it  comes  into  contact  at  no  point  with  the  exterior 
surface.  The  symptoms  are,  in  these  cases,  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  fonn 
of  the  complaint,  except  that  the  acute  pleuritic  pain  is  wanting.  The  phy- 
sical signs  here  sometimes  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the 
healthy  tissue  of  liie  lung  between  the  diseased  portion  and  the  ear.  Perhaps 
a  very  expert  hand  may  elicit  by  percussion  the  flat  sound  from  its  depths ; 
perhaps  a  very  acute  and  exercised  ear  may  distinguish  the  far  off  crepitant 
rale  through  the  superficial  vesicular  murmur;  but  most  operators  will  be 
unable  to  detect  the  hidden  disease  by  these  means.  When,  therefore,  all 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  including  the  viscid  and  rusty  sputa, 
and  excepting  only  the  acute  pain,  are  observed  in  any  case  in  which  percus- 
sion and  auscultation  fail  to  yield  any  signs,  we  may  conclude  that  the  dis- 
ease occupies  the  interior  of  the  lung.  Such  instances  are  rarely  observed 
in  dissection;  fen*,  when  the  inflammation  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  prove 
fatal,  it  almost  always  reaches  the  sur&ce  before  death.  Walshe  considers 
exaggerated  normal  respiration,  in  these  cases,  proceeding  from  the  interven- 
ing healthy  lung,  as  a  sign  of  some  value. 

Pneumonia  is  somewhat  modified  in  its  symptoms  when  it  occurs  in  per- 
sons greatly  debUitated  hy  sld  age  or  other  cause.  It  often  happens,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  there  is  no  acute  pain,  and  little  or  no  expectora- 
tion, and  that  any  matter  that  may  be  coughed  up  wants  the  appearance 
which  characterizes  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia.  The  only  local  symptoms 
are  a  little  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  hurried  breathing,  with  some  fever;  and 
even  these  are  sometimes  wanting.  Great  prostration,  a  small  and  irregular 
pulse,  sunken  features,  a  pale  or  livid  complexion,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  aberration,  may  generally  be  observed,  but  afford  an  insuflicient  basis 
for  a  certain  diagnosis.  The  crepitant  rale,  moreover,  is  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  mucous  sounds,  and  bronchial  respiration  is  from  the  same  cause  less 
observable;  but  the  dulness  on  percussion,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other 
phenomena,  will  be  sufficiently  distinctive.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  very 
fataL  The  patient  sometimes  sinks  with  great  rapidity ;  and  cases  now  and 
then  occur  in  which  the  system  never  efficiently  reacts  after  the  depression 
of  the  chill.  The  cases  denominated  hypostatic  have  something  of  the  same 
character.  They  arise  firom  a  mechanical  congestion,  consequent  upon  a  long- 
continued  position  upon  the  back,  in  states  of  great  debility.  A  low  inflam- 
mation is  produced,  with  few  of  the  general  signs ;  and  the  physician  has  to 
rely  chiefly  on  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  the  occasional  presence 
of  bronchophony,  and  the  flatness  on  percussion.  The  same  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  pneumonia  which  sometimes  comes  on  near  the  termination  of 
other  diseases,  and  sometimes  at  the  very  close  of  life.     Inflammalion  of  the 
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lungs  is  very  often  complicated  with  other  pectoral  diseases,  and  especially 
with  hronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis. 

2.  Lobular  Pneumonia. — Infantile  Pneumonia. — The  diagnosis  of  this 
Tariety  of  pneumonia  is  much  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  preceding.  It 
occurs,  as  shown  conclusively  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  most  commonly  in  children 
under  the  age  of  six ;  and,  though  it  may  in  some  rare  instances  be  observed 
in  adults,  it  may  be  emphatically  entitled  the  pneumonia  of  infancy.  After 
the  age  mentioned,  the  disease  almost  always  assumes  the  common  or  lobar 
form.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.,  ziv.  330.)  The  age  of  the  subjects  has  a 
great  effect  in  embarrassing  the  diagnosis  in  lobuUr  pneumonia.  Children 
seldom  expectorate,  or  at  least  they  are  apt  to  swallow  what  they  raise  from 
the  lungs,  so  that  the  pulmonary  secretions  are  not  brousht  to  light.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  pain,  and  what  is  tlbe  seat  of  it;  and 
their  constant  movements  and  frequent  cries  often  render  the  results  of  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  uncertain.  Besides,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
itaelf  are  often  obscure.  The  matter  of  expectoration,  when  visible,  instead 
of  having  the  peculiar  properties  of  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  rather  resem- 
bles the  mucus  of  catarrh.  Pain  is  often  wanting.  The  disease  too  is  very 
often  a  mere  consequence  of  other  diseases,  and  b  apt  to  escape  especial 
notice,  because  the  attention  of  the  physician  has  received  another  direction. 
It  has  not  unfrequently  been  unknown  and  even  unsuspected,  until  revealed 
by  dissection  after  death.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  of  those  cases 
which  have  been  considered  as  pneumonia  only  upon  post-mortem  examination, 
were,  in  fact,  merely  instances  of  that  fetal  consolidation  of  the  pulmouary 
tissue,  described  by  Bailly  and  Legendre,  and  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease.  (See  pa(/e  7.) 

Sometimes  the  disease  begins  frankly  with  fever,  hard  cough,  hurried  breath- 
ing, and  pain  indicated  by  the  crying  of  the  child  when  he  coughs.  But 
much  more  frequently  the  disseminated  points  of  inflammation  are  insufficient 
to  bring  the  constitution  into  decided  sympathy,  or  the  slight  symptoms  pro- 
duced are  confounded  with  those  of  some  previously  existing  disease,  such  as 
catarrh,  measles,  hooping-cough,  &c.  But,  when  the  complaint  is  somewhat 
advanced,  fever  sets  in,  with  a  very  rapid  pulse,  very  frequent  respiration, 
Pushed  face,  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  aiss  nasi,  often  great  restless- 
ness, a  frequent  and  sometimes  painful  cough,  in  some  instances  hard  and  dry, 
in  others  Ioohc,  but  generally  without  expectoration.  The  pulse  is  scarcely 
ever  under  120,  sometimes  as  high  as  140,  160,  or  even  180  in  the  minute, 
bat  usually  regular.  The  number  of  respirations  varies  usually  from  40  to  GO, 
or  70,  but  is  sometimes  considerably  greater,  and  has  been  known  to  exceed 
100.  If  the  complaint  now  advances,  the  powers  of  the  system  begin  to  fail, 
the  cough  becomes  feeble  or  quite  suppressed,  the  voice  can  scarcely  be  heard, 
the  cries  grow  faint  or  cease  altogether,  the  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  kiiiuU 
and  weak,  the  respiration  irregular  and  sometimes  interrupted  with  deep  high- 
iog,  the  extremities  cold,  the  face  pale  or  livid,  and  death  soon  takes  place, 
usually  preceded  by  a  period  of  drowsiness  or  stupor.  Should  the  diseut^e,  ou 
the  contrary,  take  a  favourable  turn,  all  the  symptoms  begin  to  improve  in 
about  a  week,  more  or  less,  and  the  child  gradually  returns  to  health.  1  ho 
duration  of  the  disease  is  almost  always  longer  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
pneumonia,  often  extending  to  two  or  three  weeks  before  death  or  recovery. 
Sometimes  it  is  much  more  protracted.  Occasionally  abscesses  are  formed, 
and,  discharging  suddenly,  either  overwhelm  the  lungs  and  produce  sudden 
death,  or  are  followed  by  purulent  expectoration,  severe  cough,  night  sweats, 
hectic  fever,  and  emaciation,  until  at  length  the  child  sinks  exhausted,  or,  us 
aometimea  happens  under  judicious  treatment,  returns  gradually  to  health,  alter 
a  struggle  of  several  months'  duntion. 
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Iq  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  the  physical  signs  often  fail  entirely  to 
detect  it;  but,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  they  become  important  and  even 
indispensable  aids  to  a  jast  diagnosis.  The  crepitant  rale  is  rarely  heard,  being 
covered  bythe  mucous  sounds,  which  are  always  audible  in  a  greater  or  less 
decree.  The  most  characteristic  auscultatory  sign  is  the  subcrepilant  rale, 
which  is  usually  heard  ll&roughout  the  complaint,  here  and  there  all  over  the 
lungs,  and  is  sometimes  so  fine  as  to  approach  closely  to  the  crepitant.  Should 
the  proper  crepitation  of  pneumonia  be  detected  in  distinct  spots  of  the- chesty 
with  healthy  respiration  around  them,  it  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  tl|e 
nature  of  the  complaint.  In  the  advanced  stages,  bronchial  respiration  may  be 
heard  in  the  upper  part  of, the  lung,  and  there  is  an  unhealthy  resonance  of  the 
cry  over  the  chesty  which  is  one  of  the  oharaeteristfc  phenomena.  Br.  Gerhard 
describes,  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  pneumonia,  a  modificatioh  of  the  res- 
piration, consisting  in  '^a  short,  obscure  blow;ing"  inspiration,  "  almost  without 
the  vesicular  murmur,"  with  an  indistinct  expiration.  {Am.  Jaum,  of  AM^ 
Sciry  zv.  100.)  l^ercussion,  which  is  wholly  useless  in  the  early  stage,  qow 
becomes  a  valuable  sign.  There  is  dulness,  and  often  perfect  flatness,  on  the. 
posterior  part  of  the  chest,  usually  equal  on  both  sides.  Should  the  operator 
be  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  sound  on  the  two  sides,  and 
thewant  of  a  point  of  comparison,  he  may  compare  the  sounds  elicited  with  those 
of  a  healthy  chest.  Both  in  auscultation  and  percussion,  he  should  direct  hif 
examination  especially  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest.  In  .some  cases  of 
the  disease,  especially  those  occurring  in  the  course  of  chronic  complaints  of 
debility,  the  general  symptoms  are  so  very  slight  and  uncertain,  that  the  phjf;* 
sical  signs  afford  the  only  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  a&ction. 

8.  BHiouM  PneMmcnta.—rBUiau*  Pleurisy , — Pneumonia  is  not  unfrcquently 
associated  with'  symptoms  of  bilious  derangement,  vl'hese  may  arise  from 
different  causes.  When*  the  inflammation  occupies  the  Jower  portion  of  the 
right  lung,  an  irritant  if  not  inflammatory  action  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  liver,  and  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  Wome  compli* 
cated  with  those  of  hepatitis,  or  at  least  of  deranged  lieputic  function,  such  as 
pain  and  tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  right  bypochondrium,  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  nausea  and  vomiting,  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin  some* 
times  amounting  to  jaundice,  and  deep-coloured,  yellowish-brown  urine.  lu 
other  instances,  a  similar  complication  occurs  in  consequence  of  pneumonia 
supervening  upon  hepatic  disease,  as  not  unfrcquently  happens  during  the 
colder  seasons  in  malarious  countries* 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  bilious  pneumonia  is  that  which 
occurs  as  an  associate  of  remittent  or  intermittent  miasmatic  fevers.  This  ia 
a  very  common  disease  in  the  miasmatic  regions  of  the  United  States ;  and  is 
especially  prevalent  in  the  cold  seasons,  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  westeru' , 
and  southern  sections  of  our  country.  The  pneum^uia  may  either  be  second- 
ary, making  its  appearance  after  the  fever  has  set  in,  or  it  may  be  primary, 
and,  by  the- disturbance  which  it  exeites  in  the  system,  call  the  pre-existing 
tendencies  t^  the  miasmatic  fever  into  action.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  autumn,  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  early  spring  months,  and  appears 
to  be  caused  by  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  acting  on  a  predisposition  acquired 
by  exposure  to  malarious  influences  during  the  summer  apd  early  fall.  It 
is  most  frequent  and  fatal  in  seasons  which  follow  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
bilious  fever.  It  is  very-  common  among  the  black  and  coloured  population 
of  the  South.  The  name  by  which  this  complicated  disease  is  perhaps  most 
generally  known  in  our  country  is  hilious  pleurini/.  From  the  frequency  of 
acute  pain  at  (he  commencement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  in  ordinary 
pneumonia^  the  disease  of  the  lung  is  often  i^ttended  with  inflummation  of  ;^e 
VOL.  u.  2 
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pleura ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  instances,  the  inflammation  may  be 
confined  chiefly  to  that  membrane ;  but  generally  the  lungs  are  most  deeply 
involved,  as  shown  by  the  bloody  expectoration,  the  physical  signs  during 
life,  and  the  results  of  post-mortem  examination. 

The  pectoral  symptoms  and  physical  signs  do  not  materially  differ,  in  this 
form  of  pneumonia,  from  those  already  described  as  characteristic  of  the  un- 
complicated disease.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  them.  The 
peculiarities  are  those  derived  from  the  miasmatic  complication.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  fever  is  the  primary  affection,  the  chill  and  febrile  symp- 
toms  generally  precede  those  proper  to  the  pneumonia  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  and  sometimes  a  longer  period.  In  other  instances,  the  pneumonia  and 
bilious  symptoms  pursue  an  even  march.  When  the  complicated  disease  is 
established,  we  have  usually,  besides  the  signs  of  pulmonary  inflammation, 
more  or  less  of  the  following  symptoms:  vis.,  headache,  a  yellowish,  or  yel- 
lowish-white fur  on  the  tongue,  nausea  and  vomiting  sometimes  of  bile  and 
sometimes  of  the  ordinary  gastric  fluids,  a  more  or  less  yellowish  tinge  of  the 
skin  and  conjunctiva,  often  a  brownish  colour  of  the  face  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  the  pneumonic  redness  with  the  icterode  hue,  and  a  deep- coloured, 
yellowish-brown  urine.  The  fever  is  always  remittent,  generally  with  daily 
paroxysms,  which,  however,  are  oft«n  more  severe  on  the  alternate  days ;  and 
occasionally  the  remission  is  so  considerable,  that  the  disease  appears  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  quotidian  or  tertian  intermittent.  In  the  latter  cases,  we 
may  consider  any  existing  fever  in  the  intervals  as  sustained  by  the  pulmo- 
nary inflammation.  The  grade  of  inflammatory  action  is  in  general  less  ele- 
vated than  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  the  fever  assumes  a  tjrphoid 
character;  the  pulse  becoming  feeble,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  the 
mind  often  somewhat  wandering.  The  cases  of  intermittent  pneumonia, 
spoken  of  by  writers,  probably  belonged  to  this  variety  of  the  disease.  Under 
proper  treatment,  bilious  pneumonia  generally  terminates  favourably;  thoush 
It  may  prove  exceedingly  fatal,  when  associated,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  the 
more  malignant  forms  of  miasmatic  fever. 

5.  7)^phoid  Pneumonia. — Occasionally  pneumonia,  occurring  in  persons 
with  enfeebled  constitutions,  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  certain  depressing 
influences  calculated  to  impair  the  condition  of  the  blood,  puts  on  that  cha- 
racter of  feebleness  and  depravity,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  usually 
denominated  typhoid.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  it  is  developed  in  the  course 
of  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  or  other  malignant  disease,  which  necessarily 
influences  the  nature  of  the  local  affection.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the 
pulmonary  inflammation  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  typhoid  pneumonia. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  attach  the  title  of  piu^mania  typhoideM^  as  was  done  by 
some  of  our  medical  writers,  to  the  malignant  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  between  the  years  1807  and  1820.  It  is 
true  that  the  disease  was  in  many  instances  attended  with  pneumonia ;  but 
so  also  was  it  attended  with  other  inflammations,  and  very  frequently  ran  its 
whole  course  without  any  inflammation  whatever.  It  was  properly  typhus 
fever,  and  the  pulmonary  affection  was  merely  an  incidental  accompaniment. 
In  all  such  cases,  we  may  speak  of  the  pneumonia  as  typhoid,  but  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  considering  it  as  the  main  disease,  and  especially 
against  the  practical  error  of  treating  it  as  such. 

In  typhoid  pneumonia,  most  of  the  local  symptoms  do  not  materially  differ 
from  those  of  the  disease  in  its  ordinary  form.  There  are  pain,  dyspnoea, 
and  cough  ;  and  the  pain  may  be  either  acute  or  obtuse  ;  but  there  is  (KTca- 
sionally  this  peculiarity,  that  severe  neuralgic  pains  are  supg^dded,  which 
are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  exact  seat  of  inflammation,  but  may  be 
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felt  even  on  the  opposite  side,  and  eometimes  extend. beyond  the  chest,  down 
the  back  or*  sides,  and  even  to  the  extremities.  In  many  instances,  however, 
painful  sensations  are  quite  wanting ;  and  the  local  sym.pt oros  are  in  general 
masked,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  obtuseness  of  sensibility  consequent 
npon  the  state  of  the  brain.  Another  Tery  striking  peculiarity  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  matter  expectorated.  Even  in  thctsarly  stage,  it  is  geuonilly 
bloody^  and  sometimes  almost  pure  blood;  In  all  stages,  it  is  less  viscid,  and 
nsnally  more  copious  than  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
brown  or  even  blackish,  and  sometimes  fetid.  Either  from  want  of  energy 
in  the  vessels,  or  from  the  character  of  the  circulating  blood,  there  appears  to 
be  an  eosing  of  this  fluid,  little  changed,  through  the  capillaries,  instead  of 
the  somewhat  plastic  lymph  that  is  exuded  in  vigorous  inflammation.  The 
general  symptoms  are  those  of  depression.  The  pulse,  though  sometimes 
Boifieiently  full  in  the  beginning,  is  weak  and  readily  compressible,  and  sinks 
rapidly  under  the  lose  of  blooo.  Further  on  in  the  disease,  it  is  frequent, 
amall,  and  very  feeble.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  or  cold  and  clammy.,  and 
not  unfrequently  covered  with  petechise.  The  pneumonic  flush  of  the  face, 
if  it  exist,  is  dark  and  dusky.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  A  brownish  fur, 
mod  in  the  advanced  stages  is  dry }  while  the  teeth,  gums,  and  even  lips  are- 
often  incrusted  with  a  dark  sordes.  The  evacuations  are  generally  dark  and 
offensive.  There  is  throughout  an  obtuse  condition  of  Intellect,  often  ex* 
pressed  in  the  countenance,  and  degenerating  towards  the  close  into  stupor  or 
low  delirium.  The  physical  signs  are  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  lossof 
the  respiratory  murmur,  with  little  or  none  of  the  crepitant  rale,  the  place  of 
which  is  supplied  by  the  mucous  sounds,  or  those  arising  from  diminished 
caliber  of  the  tubes.  The  eonsolidation  of  the  lung  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  chest.  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  have  observed, 
in  certain  cases  of  pneumonia,  especially  of  the  typhoid  form,  a  tympanitic 
sound  of  the  chest  succeeding  dulness,  and  accompanied  with  an  absence  of 
respiratory  murmur,  showing  the  existence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  tbe  pleura 
(StolLes,  Dueases  of  the  Chesty  p.  833);  and  a  similar  case  occurred  to  myself 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  not  precisely  typhoid,  though  with  a  feeble 
state  of  system,  in  which  the  tympanitic  sound  extended  above  the  nipple. 
This  patient  recovered.  Recovery,  though  not  nnfrequent,  is  generally  slower 
than  in  the  sthenic  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  the  solidified  portion  of  the 
long  is  longer  in  undergoing  resolution. 

This  affection  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  course  df  malignant  epidemics; 
but  sporadic  cases  of  it  are  now  and  then  observed,  as,  for  example,  under 
those  influences  which  produce  a  scorbutic  state  of  system,  or  from  the  action 
of  the  sedative  and  poisonous  gases,  among  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
perhaps  the  most  deleterious. 

6;  Chronic  Pneumanm, — This  is  comparatively  rare,  and  some  doubts 
even  of  its  existence  have  been  expressed.  But  cases  of  protracted  disease 
of  the  Inngs  following  acute  pneumonia,  and  running  on  for  months  or  even 
jears,  do  occasionally  occur;  and  physical  exploration  shows  that,  in  these 
eases,  the  lung  still  remains  consolidated  in  the  situation  of  the  original^ 
hepatization.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  occurring  in  a  young  woman  under  my 
care,  the  disease  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung, 
which  was  in  no  degree  tnberculated.  There  is  occasional  pain  in  the  part 
affected;  but  it  is  seldom  steady,  and  is  sometimes  quite  wanting.  There 
is  always,  however,  when  the  disease  is  at  all  extensive,  more  or  less  dys- 
pnoea, which  is  occasionally  considerable,  and  is  greatly  increased  by  exer- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  female  which  occurred  to  me  in  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  in  whom  the  whole  of  one  lung  appeared  to  be  consolidated,  it  was 
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the  odIj  prominent  symptotn.  The  cough  is  usoally  moderate,  either  with 
.  or  without  expectoration,  and  the  matter  thrown  up  is  mucus  or  pus,  but  BOt 
▼iscid  or  rusty.  There  is  generally  some  frequency  of  pulse,  with  a  little 
febrile  heat  towards  evening.  The  appetite  is  impaired  but  not  lost.  The 
patient,  has  usually  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  towalk  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  sometimes  to  keep  about.  Occasionally  hectic  symptoms  set  in, 
and  pus  is  expectorated  in  considerable  quantities.  When  tubercles  are  not 
generated,  there  may  always  be  hope  for  the  patient.  The  physical  signs 
are  dulness  or  entire  flatness  on  percust^ion,  the  absence  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  and,  when  the  consolidation  is  extensive,  the  want  of  all  respiratory 
sounds,  and  even  of  vocal  resonance  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  lung.  Bnt, 
near  the  borders,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  may  be  heard,  and 
the  hand  upon  the  chest  perceives  a  decidedly  stronger  vibration  from  the 
voice  than  upon  the  healthy  side.  In  favourable  cases,  the  return  of  reepi- 
|iition  is  generally  flrst  perceived  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest,  and  gra« 
*  dually  extends  downward  with  the  resolution  of  the  solidified  lung. 

A  variety  of  chronic  pneumonia  has  been  described,  which  is  charaeterised 
by  an  infiltration  of  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  with  fibrinous  matter, 
which  becomes  indurated,  causing  contraction  of  the  lunc,  obliteration  of  the 
air-vesicles,  and  sinking  in  of  the  side.  It  is  the  *'  cirrhosis"  of  Dr.  Ooni« 
gan.  The  characters  by  which  this  may  be  distinguished  from  chronic  pneu- 
monia of  the  more  common  kind  are  mainly  the  retraction  of  thtf  side,  and 
the  physical  signs  connected  with  dilated  bronchia  which  usually  attend  it. 
{WaUhe  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Hearty  p.  337.)  In  a  case  described 
by  Dr.  Qairdner,  the  dilated  portions  of  the  bronchia  bad  undergone  a  disor- 
ganizing process,  their  mucous  membrane  having  been  destroyed,  and  the 
muscular  fibre  split  and  separated  so  as  to  form  a  lining  for  the  cavity.  (£c/. 
Month,  Joum,  of  Med.  Set.,  March,  1853,  p.  267.) 

Diagnosis. 

The  diseases  with  which  pneumonia  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are 
bronchitis,  pulmonary  oedema,  pleurisy,  and  certain  states  of  phthisis.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  characters  by  which  the  disease  may 
be  distinguished  from  bronchitis.  In  reference  to  the  other  aflfections,  the 
leader  is  referred  to  the  articles  respectively  in  which  they  are  treated  of. 
It  is  in  cases  of  bronchitis  extending  to  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia,  that  the  greatest  resemblance  is  presented  to  pneumonia.  Bat,  in 
the  former  affection,  the  sensations  are  more  those  of  soreness  than  aoote 
pain,  and  are  usually  seated  in  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  be- 
hind and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sternum ;  the  expectoration,  though  some- 
times streaked  with  blood,  never  has  the  extremely  viscid  and  rusty  character 
of  the  sputa  of  pneumonia,  and  when  it  once  begins  is  much  more  copious ; 
no  true  crepitant  rale  is  heard,  but  instead  of  this  the  dry  and  mucous  rales; 
there  is  no  bronchial  respiration  or  resonance,  and  very  seldom  a  permanent 
want  of  the  respiratory  murmur  in  any  part  of  the  chest;  and  finally  thete 
is  no  considerable  dulness  on  percussion.  But  not  unfrequently  the  two 
diseases  are  combined;  and,  when  the  pneumonia  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
lung,  or  disseminated,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

Prognosis. 

In  cases  of  primary  pneumonia,  of  the  common  or  lobar  kind,  occopying 
only  a  portion  of  a  single  lung,  occurring  in  persons  of  a  good  constitution, 
and  without  complication  of  any  kind,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a 
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faifoarable  issae.  Cases  of  this  kind  almost  always  end  in  reeovery  under 
proper  treatment^  and  not  nnfreqnently  er%n  without  remedies,  or  with  sucli 
18  are  improper.  The  disease  ap^ars  to  be  remarkably  mild  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one.  Of  forty  oases  observed  by  Dr.  Gerhard  knd  M. 
&ift,  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  occurring  in  children  from' six  years 
old  to  the  age  of  puberty,  only  one  terminated  in  death.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med* 
ScL,  xiv.  330.)  In  debilitated  persons,  and  in  those  above  fifty  years,  the 
diaeise  is  much  more  fatal.  In  very  advanced  age^  it  is"  extremely  dangerous. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  unfavourable  in  its  termination  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  lobes.  The  danger  is  much  increased  when  the  whole  of  one  lung  is 
affected;  and  in  double  pneumonia  it  is  always  very  great.  It  is  more  apt 
to  terminate  fatally  in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice,  chiefly,  in  all  pro- 
balnlity,  in  consequence  of  the  previously  shattered  constitutions  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  of  the  advanced  stage  at  which  it  is  brought  into  the  wards,  after 
previous  neglect  or  ill  treatment.  In  tuberculous  subjects,  or  those  having 
the  scrofulous  diathesis,  pneumonia  is  sometimes  attended  with  copious  tuber- 
eoloos  deposition^  which,  under  these  oircnmstanoes,  may  be  considered  as 
inevitably  fatal,  and  often  runs  a  very  rapid  course.  Secondary  pneumonia 
is  much  more  fatal  than  the  primary,  and  the  lobular  than  the  lobar  variety ; 
bat  the  greater  danger  of  the  lobular,  independently  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  liable  to  escape  notice,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  properly,  is  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  it  is  generally  secondary,  and  is  apt  to  o6cur  in  debili tasted 
oonstitutions.  In  bilious  pneumonia,  the  fatality  probably  depends  more 
npoB  the  febrile  disease,  of  which,  it  is  a  mere  accompaniment,  than  upon  the 
pulmonary  inflammation.  Though  it  generally  yields  very  happily  to  reme- 
dies, yety  if  improperly  treated,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  dangerous,  esp^ 
ciilly  in  cases  in  which  a  typhoid  or  malignant  tendency  complicates  the 
disease.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  When 
associated  with  a  malignant  epidemic  it  is  of^n  very  fatal.  But,  when  ori- . 
ginating  in  local  or  accidental  causes,  it  may  be  comparatively  mild.  It  has 
ooeurr^  to  me  to  attend  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  of  various  ages, 
from  childhood  to  middle  life,  in  an  institution  in  Philadelphia,  all  affected 
in  one  season  with  typhoid  pneumonia  of  various  grades,  and  all  of  whom  re- 
covered. The  cause  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  an 
e^usessively  offensive  exhalation  which  filled  the  whole  house,  and  proceeded 
from  a  cellar  into  which  the  contents  of  a  privy  had  been  discharged  by  the 
giving  way  of  a  separating  wall.  But  the  mortality  of  typhoid  pneumonia 
depends  much  on  its  management.  If  treated  with  the  same  energetic  de- 
pletion which  is  adapted  to  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonia,  it  may  be  enor- 
mously fatal. 

In  any  case  of  pneumonia,  an  exceedingly  hurried  respiration,  inability  to 
lie  down,  very  dark  and  consistent  or  thin  brownish  or  blackish  or  fetid  expec- 
toration, copious  diarrhoea  or  colliquative  sweat8,  and  an  extremely  frequent, 
feeble,  or  irregular  pulse,  amounting  in  the  adult  to  140  in  the  minute,  are 
all  very  dangerous  symptoms. 

Causes. 

Vicissitudes  of  the  weather  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  pneu-. 
monia.  Sudden  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and  perspiring,  is 
very  apt  to  induce  it.  This  is  especially  the  case,  when  the  individual  ex- 
posed is  at  the  time  labouring  under  a  catarrhal  attack.  Direct  violence, 
acrid  or  poisonpus  inhalations,  the  excessive  use  of  the  voice,  violent  exertion 
of  any  kind  which  accumulates  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  powerful  emotions,  ex- 
cesses in  drinking,  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  the  retrocession  of 
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gout  or  rheumatism,  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  are 
ranked  among  the  occasional  causes.  A  long  continued  position  upon  the 
back  is  said  to  give  rise  to  the  disease  in  debilitated  persons.  It  sometimes 
follows  accidental  injuries,  or  surgical  operations  of  a  severe  character;  at 
least,  abscesses  in  the  lungs  have  been  observed  under  these  circumstanceSi 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  not  rather  the  result  of  the  depo- 
sition of  pus  produced  elsewhere,  than  of  original  pulmonary  inflammation. 
Various  diseases  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  pueumonia,  and  are  thought 
to  favour  its  production.  The  one  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs  is  pro- 
bably bronchitis;  but  it  is  also  frequent  in  measles  and  hooping-cough.  It  is 
an  occasional  attendant  upon  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas.  Phthisis 
oan  scarcely  run  its  course  without  more  or  less  of  it.  Affections  of  the  heart 
not  unfrequently  occasion  it,  by  the  pulmonary  congestion  to  which  they  so 
often  give  rise.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  is  ooca- 
sionally  associated  also  with  the  miasmatic  and  typhus  fevers.^  Chronic  diar- 
rhoea appears  to  predispose  to  it  in  young  children.  {Gerhard,)  It  is  one 
of  the  most  common  inflammations  which  attend  reaction  after  the  collapse 
of  malignant  cholera.  It  is  occasionally  epidemic,  but  probably  only  as  an 
associate  of  other  diseases. 

Of  the  predisposing  causes,  cold  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  efficient. 
Hence,  the  disease  prevails  most  in  cold  countries,  and  in  the  colder  seasons. 
It  is  probablv  as  common  in  cold  and  dry  as  in  moist  climates.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  the  mountainous  regions  of  this  country.  It  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  in  spring.  Those  occupations  are  be- 
lieved to  predispose  to  it  which  expose  the  lungs  to  injury  from  over  exertion, 
or  the  inhalation  of  irritant  substances,  and  which  render  necessary  an  ex- 
posure to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without  due  protection.  Some  per- 
sons have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  disease,  without  any  known  cause,  and 
suffer  from  repeated  attacks.  Age  and  sex  do  not  appear  to  have  any  very 
considerable  influence  over  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  first  five 
or  six  years  of  life,  it  is  not  uncommon;  but  is  then  apt  to  be  connected  with 
other  diseases,  which  are  probably  its  real  causes.  It  is  most  commonly  the 
lobular  variety  which  occurs  at  this  age.  Perhaps  the  period  of  life  at  which 
it  is  most  frequent  is  from  20  to  30  or  35,  when  the  body  has  attained  its  full 
height,  but  b  still  spreading  laterally.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men 
than  women;  but  the  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  the  former  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  and  to  other  exciting  causes. 

Treatment. 

In  no  disease  Is  it  more  important  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in  the 
treatment.  The  measures  which  are  salutary  and  even  OAseutial  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  are  injurious  and  may  be  fatal  uuder  others.  In  order  to 
make  the  importance  of  this  distinction  in  the  mode  of  practice  more  obvioos, 
it  will  be  best  to  treat,  under  distinct  beads,  of  the  varieties  of  the  disease 
which  most  differ  in  the  measures  they  require. 

1.   Common  I^ieumonia. — In  persons  with  vigorous  constitutions,  bleed- 

*  From  the  obserTations  of  Ih*.  Woillei,  it  appears  that  in  most  acute  febrile  dis- 
eases there  is  nn  atteadant  piilmonArj  congestiuD,  erinced  by  expansion  of  the  chest 
with  diminished  eloMtioity,  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur  with  or  without  sono- 
rous  rales,  and  some  degree  of  dulness  on  percuasion,  e-^peciallj  behind.  The  sonorous 
rales  he  conceives  to  be  much  more  fre<{ueotljr  a  sign  of  congestion  than  of  brouchitia. 
This  cun<lition  of  the  lungs  may  readily  paas  into  inflammation,  and  hence  the  not  un- 
frvquent  occurrence  of  tliis  affection  in  acute  febrile  diseases.  {Archwf*  G^n,,  Mai, 
lbo4,  p.  578.)     ^Vo/«  to  tht  fourth  miition. 
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iDg  19  the  most  efficieDt  remedy.  No  disease  bears  the  loss  of  blood  better 
than  open,  well-developed  pnenmonia.  This  evacuation  is  called  for,  not  onlj 
in  reference  to  its  direct  effect  in  relieving  inflammation,  but  jalso  with  the 
▼lew  of  diminishing  the  labour  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  procuring  rest  for  ^he 
diseased  organ,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  As  all  the  blood  in  the  body  must 
pass  through  the  lungs  after  reaching  the  heart,  before  it  can  be  again  dis- 
tributed, and  as  in  pneumonia  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  performs 
the  duty  but  imperfectly,  a  greater  burden  necessarily  falls  upon  the  remain- 
der ;  and  thus,  not  only  is  the  sound  part  of  the  lung  unduly  loaded  with 
blood,  but  the  movements  of  respiration  must  be  accelerated  in  proportion.  . 
By  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood,  we  relieve  the  lung  of  a  portion  of  this 
duty.  In  deciding  upon  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  we  must  be  guided  by. 
the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  In-  a  vigorous  patient,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  with  a 
0trong  pulse,  and  before  hepatization  has  been  fuUy  estf^lished,  from  sixteen 
to  thir^  ounces  may  be  taken  at  the  first  operation.  There  is  some  reason 
to  hope,  in  this  stage,  that  we  may  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  de- 
cided measures.  Should  the  symptoms  have  in  no  degree  abated,  we  may 
bleed  again  at  an  interval  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  oipera- 
tion  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  should  the  pulse  not  have  been  reduced, 
nor  the  inflammatory  symptoms  decidedly  checked.  In  the  subsequent  bleeds 
ings,  it  will  seldom  be  proper  to  take  as  much  as  at  the  first ;  but  the  pulse 
and  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  the  guides.  The  occurrence  of  ^ 
jianiiea  or  faintness,  while  the  patient  is  bled  in  the  sitting  posture,  should  be 
a  signal  to  stop  the  discharge.  Cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  loss  of 
blood  is  necessary,  though  the  pulse  may  not  seem  to  indicate  it.  The  lunga 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden  and  extensive  cotigestion,  and  the  function 
of  respira^on  consequently  so  much  impeded  as  to  occasion  a  partial  aaphyxia, 
in  which  the  surface,  becomes  pallid  or  purplish,  and  the  pulse  very  small, 
frequent,  and  feeble,  suggesting  the  idea  of  great  prostration  of  the  vitid  forces. 
In  these  oases,  however,  the  fault  is  not  in  debility,  but  in  excessive  action  in 
a  vital  organ ;  and  the  remedy  is  not  stimulation,  but  abstraction  of  blood. 
It  i^  proper  to  excite  the  surface  by  irritants ;  but  the  important  object  is  to 
unload  the  lungs.  It  generally  happens  that  the  pulee  rises  under  the  lancet, 
and  this  affords  an  indication  that  the  remedy  has  been  rightly  employed. 
There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  such  cases  and  those 
of  true  debility.  Should  the  apparent  prostration  come  on  suddenly,  in  per- 
sons previously  in  tolerable  health,  and  the  respiratory  movements  exhibit 
evidences  of  great  oppression  of  the  lungs,  it  is  much  the  safer  plan  to  treat 
the  case  as  one  of  active  pulmonary  congestion,  and  to  try  the  lancet. 
Should  the  pulse  become  still  weaker,  the  bleeding  must  be  stopped ;  but 
should  it  rise,  the  operation  ought  to  be  continued  until  the  symptoms  are 
relieved,  or  the  patient  can  bear  no  further  loss.  Laennec  proposes,  as  a  test 
of  the  propriety  of  bleeding  under  such  circumstances,  the  application  of  the 
stethoscope  to  the  heart.  Should  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  be  found  propor- 
tionably  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  arteries,  he  considers  it  an  indication 
that  bleeding  is  proper. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  by  an 
active  cathartic,  as  calomel  and  jalap,  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  infusion 
of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  &c. ;  but  subsequently,  throughout  the  case,  it  will 
be  sufficient  merely  to  keep  them  open  once  or  twice  a  day,  which  may  be 
effected,  if  necessary,  by  small  doi^es  of  a  saline  cathartic,  castor  oil,  or  mag- 
nesia, or,  what  may  sometimes  be  preferable,  by  eneraata.  But  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  remedies  employed  to  meet  other  indications  have  the  effect 
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of  saffieientlj  looeeDing  the  bowels,  so  that  measares  are  not  required  for  that 
purpose  especially. 

The  bowek  having  been  eTacuated,  recourse  should  be  had  to  small  doses 
of  tartar  emetic,  repeated  at  short  intervals ;  from  the  twelfth  to  the  quarter 
of  a  grain,  for  example,  every  hour  or  two  hours,  during  the  day.  When  the 
skin  is  hot  and  dry,  this  may  be  accompanied  with  the  neutral  mixture  or 
nitre,  if  borne  well  by  the  stomach.  In  cases  attended  with  vomiting,  the 
effervescing  draught  should  be  substituted  for  the  antimonial. 

After  two  or  three  days,  when  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  the  lancet,  a  mixture  consisting  of  a  grain  of  opium,  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at 
night,  in  the  form  of  pill ;  the  treatment  above  pointed  out  being  continued 
through  the  day.  Sometimes  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  increase  the  dose 
of  the  anodyne,  when  the  system  is  not  very  susceptible  to  its  influence.  In 
such  cases,  twice  the.  quantity  of  materials  just  mentioned  mny  be  made  into 
four  pills,  two  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  one  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  until  the  soporific  effect  is  produced.  The  advantages  of  this 
combination  are,  that  it  procures  rest  for  the  patient,  obviates  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  cough,  directs  action  to  the  skin,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
mercurial  impression,  if  this  should  subsequently  be  doemed  advisable. 

If  the  pain  should  continue  after  general  bleeding  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  may  appear  admissible,  and  especially  if  tho  physical  signs  indicate  the 
unchecked  progress  of  inflammation,  blood  should  be  taken  by  cups  or  leeches 
from  the  chest  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
From  four  to  ten  ounces  may  be  abstracttHi  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  with 
great  advantage.  L:irge  emollient  cataplasms  are  also  sometimes  useful ;  hot 
their  use  requires  great  caution,  lest  they  may  render  the  patient  liable  to 
cold  by  improper  exposure  of  the  wet  surface. 

Very  frequently,  under  this  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  will 
gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  recover  without  further  remedies.  But, 
should  the  disease  prove  obstinate,  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  mercurial 
impresj^ion.  The  combination  of  calomel,  opium,  and  ipecacuanha,  before 
given  only  at  night,  may  now  bo  continued  through  the  day,  in  smaller  doses, 
repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  rehitivc  quantity  of  the  ingredients  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances;  tho  ipocacuunlia  being  increased  or  dimi« 
nished  according  as  it  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach  or  nauseates  it,  and  the 
opium  and  calomel  proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Gene* 
rally  speaking,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  same  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  given  at  intervals  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  so  that  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  grains 
of  opium  shall  be  administered  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  symptoms 
are  threatening,  and  a  speedy  mercurial  impression  is  requisite,  three  or  four 
grains  of  calomel  with  half  a  grnin  or  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  given  every 
four  hours.  Sometimes,  even  thus  combined,  calomel  produces  purging,  and 
worries  the  bowels.  In  such  cases,  the  mercurial  pill  should  be  sulMtitut^nl, 
in  proportional  doses,  with  the  same  additions.  It  is  important  to  push  the  roer« 
curial  plan  until  the  guiui*  l>ecome  somewhat  afl'ected,  when  the  symptoms 
will  generally  begin  to  improve.  A  profuse  ptyalism  is  never  requisite ;  and, 
as  soon  as  evidence  is  given,  by  the  state  of  the  gums,  that  the  system  is 
affeotiHl  with  men^ury,  it  should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  or  continued  in 
diminiMlied  quantities,  ho  as  merely  to  (•ustain  tho  effect  produced,  until  all 
symptoms  of  pectoral  inflammation  shall  cease.  It  will  often  be  proper  to 
commence  the  mercurial  plan  upon  the  fifth  day,  if  the  symptoms  have  not 
begun  to  decline  before  that  period ;  but  the  precise  time  may  be  earlier  or 
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l&ter  in  any  partienlar  ease,  and  mnst  be  leflb  to  the  judgment  of  the  practi* 
tioDer. , 

At  the  same  time  that  this  plan  is  in  operation,  a  blister  may  with  great 
propriety  be  applied  to  the  chest.  It  should  be  large,  not  less,  as  a  general 
rule,  than  sii^  inches  by  ei^ht,  and  often  as  much  as  eight  by  ten.  Before 
this  period  it  would  be  improper ;  as,  without  unseating  the  inflammation,  it 
might  injuriously  aggravate  the  fever.  Should  the  case  linger,  the  blister 
may  sometimes  be  repeated  with  advantage. 

In  the  declining  stages  of  the  disease,  expectorant  medicines  are  often 
useful.-  The  syrups  of  squill  and  seneka  may  be  combined  with  a  little  tartar 
emetic  and  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  and  given  in  such  doses  as  the  stomach 
will  bear  without  beiug  nauseated.  If  the  pulse,  as  sometimes  happens,  remain 
frequent,  the  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 
Not  unfrequently  it  will  be  found  best  to  omit  the  antimonial,  in  consequence 
of  its  depressing  properties. 

Should  the  strength  fail  in  the  advanced  stages,  it  will  often  be  found  very 
useful  to  employ  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  two  and  a  half,  five,  or  ten-grain 
doses,  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  Wine- whey  may  also  be  added,  and,  if 
hectic  fever  should  set  in,  recourse  should  be  bad  to  sulphate  of  quinia.  Oil 
of  turpentine  has  also  sometimes  proved  highly  useful,  given  in  pretty  large 
doses.  The  timely  employment  of  moderate  stimulants,  with  a  nutritious 
diet,  under  such  circumstances,  has,  I  believe,  often  saved  life.  Gangrenous 
symptoms  -may  be  met  with  chloride  of  lime  and  opium,  quinia,  and  the 
mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitro-muriatic. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  the  o^ses  of  intemperate  individuals,  not  entirely 
and  at  once  to  abstract  their  accustomed  stimulus.  It  should  be  diminished, 
but  not  quite  cut  off.  Otherwise,  delirium  tremens  would  be  likely  to  set  in, 
and  the  patient  would  sink  under  (he  requisite  depletion.  In  such  persons, 
the  alcoholic  liquor  in  moderated  amount  ceases  to  be  a  stimulant.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  agents  requisite  to  the  support  of  their  nervous  system  at  the* 
requisite  point  of  elevation.  The  right  plan  is  to  allow  the  stimulus,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bleed.  The  nervous  system  is  thus  supported,  while  the 
inflammation  is  combated. 

If  pneumonia  is  not  seen  until  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  blcediiig 
must  be  employed  with  more  caution.  Still,  moderate  quantities  of  blood 
may  often  be  taken  with  advantage  both  generally  and  locally;  and,  if  there 
be  any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  the  lancet,  cups  or  leeches  will  at  least 
generally  be  proper.  After  four  or  five  days,  there  is  little  hope  of  cutting 
short  the  disease  by  direct  depletion.  It  will  run  its  course,  and  the  strength 
must  be  husbanded  for  the  future  struggle.  Fatal  consequences  have,  I  am 
convinced,  often  resulted  from  profuse  bleeding  under  these  circumstances. 
Still,  as  stated,  it  should  be  employed  in  moderation,  if  called  for  by  the  state 
cf  the  pulse,  and  of  the  local  symptoms.  Nor  can  copious  bleeding  always 
be  employed  with  propriety,  even  at  the  commencement.  When  the  disease 
occurs  in  persons  enfeebled  by  previous  ill-health,  or  by  extreme  old  age,  or 
when  it  is  associated  with  diseases  of  a  low  grade  of  vital  force,  as  scarlet 
fever,  malignant  erysipelas,  &c.,  the  loss  of  blood  is  badly  borne,  and  ono 
moderate  bleeding  is  generally  all  that  is  admissible.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
more  prudent  to  omit  this,  and  employ  leeching  or  cupping  in  the  place  of  it. 
In  very  young  children,  too,  local  bleeding  is  often  preferable  to  general.  In 
these  patients,  it  should  be  effected  by  leeches. 

Such  as  above  described  is  the  course  of  treatment  which  I  have  generally 
employed  in  pneumonia.  But  other  means  have  been  highly  recommended, 
whieh  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  without  notice.     Among  these  is  the 
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fue  fA  tmrUr  enctic  in  large  daises.  This  plin  was  ib  modern  times  introdneed 
bj  Ra«on,  of  lulj,  wms  saWqaentlj  emplo3red  and  highly  recommended  bj 
Lftennee.  «nd  has  been  maeh  in  ro^nie  both  in  Ameriem  mnd  Enrope.  It  un- 
doKibtediT  has  much  inflnence  over  the  disense,  and,  eTen  nnaided  bj  the 
lancet.  ha«  probablj  often  effected  enrosw  Some  indeed  haTe  relied  npon  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  blood-letting.  M«>re  generally,  however,  its  adTocakes 
bke«d  raoderafelj  once  or  CTen  oliener  in  the  earlj  stage,  and  then  gire  the 
antimonial.  Others  treat  ordinary  cases  with  blood-letting,  and  hare  recourse 
to  the  antimonial  in  cases  deemed  unsuitable  for  the  lancet,  and  jet  demand- 
ioe  a  wdatiTe  treatment.  The  antimonial  does  good  probablj  in  Tarious  wajs. 
It  depletes  bj  its  frequent  emetic  and  cathartic  effect,  acts  as  a  deriratiTe  to 
the  airmentarj  caoal  from  the  lungs,  and  immediatelj  reduces  arterial  excite- 
ment bj  its  powerful  sedative  ageocj.  Though  it  generallj  vomits  at  6rst, 
and  often  purges,  the  stomach  and  bowels  not  unfrequentlj  become  subse- 
quent Ij  reconciled  to  it,  so  that  in  some  instances  it  scaieelj  produces  nausea, 
in  dfjites  in  which  it  originallj  vomited.  Rasori  gave  it  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties ;  for  example,  from  one  to  three  drachms  in  twent j-fbor  hours,  in  divided 
dosex.  I^ennec  gave  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  three  ounces  of  liquid  vehicle 
every  two  hours,  mispending  it  in  mild  cases,  after  the  sixth  dose,  for  seven 
or  ei;;ht  hours;  but,  in  those  of  a  threatening  character,  continuing  steadily 
on  unci!  amendment  was  evident;  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  increasing  the  dose 
to  a  grain  and  a  half,  two  grains,  or  even  two  grains  and  a  half.  Other  prac- 
titioners use  the  medicine  in  smaller  quantities.  The  safest  plan  is  probablj 
to  b'r;nQ  with  small  doses,  and  gradually  increase  to  the  larger  if  necessary. 
From  one  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains  may  be  given  every  two,  three,  or 
four  hours,  in  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two  fluidounces  of  water.  The  vehicle 
may  be  pure  water,  or  water  rendered  demulcent  by  gum  arabic  and  loaf 
sugar,  or  some  mild  aromatic  infusion.  A  little  laudanum  should  be  added, 
if  the  antimonial  shows  a  disposition  to  produce  exhausting  purgation.  Dr. 
Williams  recommends  the  addition  of  a  few  dmps  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  it 
continue  to  vomit.  Its  effect,  even  when  it  does  not  vomit,  which  occasionally 
happens  even  from  the  beginning,  and  frequentlj  after  the  administration  of 
two  or  three  doses,  is  to  produce  great  depression  of  the  pulse  and  coolness  of 
the  Mkin,  which  arc  often  attended  with  a  striking  amelioration  of  the  dit^ease. 
As,  if  the  remedy  is  now  omitted,  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  increase ;  it  is 
nccesury  to  continue  it,  though  in  somewhat  moderate  quantities,  for  some 
dayH  after  the  beginning  of  ameiKiment.  The  antimonial  plan,  however,  is 
not  without  its  dangers.  The  depression  may  be  too  great,  or  gastro- intesti- 
nal inflammation  may  be  induced,  or  the  patient  may  be  exhausted  by  the 
exe(fm«ive  vomiting  and  purgation.  A  patient  who  is  put  upon  its  use  should 
seldom  be  long  from  under  the  oversight  of  the  practitioner,  as  serious  evils 
may  happen  in  the  intervals  of  his  visits,  if  long  protracted.  The  plan  is 
altogether  unsuited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  already  gastro- intestinal  irrita- 
tion. It  is,  I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  less  manageable  than  the  lancet,  and 
lei^s  safe  than  the  mercurial  plan,  when  the  lancet  is  not  admissible.  Having 
witnessed  fatal  effects  from  the  abuse  of  tartar  emetic,  I  have  been  from  ths 
first  averse  to  the  plan ;  and  the  result  of  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  seen 
it  cmployinl  has  not  tended  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  In  one  instance,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  have  hastened,  if  not  occasioned  the  fatal  issue.  Since  the  publica- 
tif»n  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  Dr.  J.  F.  Peebles,  of  Petersburg,  Virgi- 
niii,  has  recorded  several  interesting  cases,  in  which  a  hemorrhagic  tendency 
seemH<l  to  have  been  generated  by  the  antimonial  plan  of  treatment,  which  re- 
sult4ffi  fatally  after  all  signs  of  the  pulmonary  inflammation  had  disappeared. 
{^Am,  Jodm.  of  Altd.  ^L,  N.  S.,  xv.  338.)    Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomerji 
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Alabama,  haa  repeatedly  witnessed  death  ocoumDg  rather  snddenly  iq  pneu* 
moniay  after  a  rapid  subsidence  of  the  pectoral  symptomsy  which  he  ascribea 
to  a  translation  of  the  inflammation  from  the  lungs  to  the  alimentary  muooos 
membrane,  consequent  on  the  irritant  revulsive  influence  of  tartar  emetic. 
{Ihid.  zxii.  381.)  In  small  doses,  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  adjuvant  to  the 
lancet;  and  I  habituiUly  use  it  in  the  early  stages,  when  not  contra-indicated 
by  the  existence  of  nausea  or  vomiting. 

Other,  remedies,  which  have  been  used  with  asserted  benefit  in  pneumoniai 
are  acetaU  of  leadj  h^rocyanic  acid,  dit/itaiu,  muriate  of  ammoniay  the 
alkaliei  and  their  carbonates  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  iodide  of  potassium  in 
the  advanced  stages^  when  the  lung  remains  consolidated,  and  fever  has  dis- 
appeared. When  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient,  hyoAcyamus  or  conium 
may  be  substituted ;  and  small  dones  of  camphor  in  addition  to  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  after  due  depletion,  have  been  highly  recommended.  I)r.  Madi- 
son^  of  Pet«r8burg,  Ya.,  has  found  pneumonia  to  be  out  short  by  the  exhibition 
of  emetics  at  the  commencement.  {Stethoseopey  iv.  63.) 

Varentrapp,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  has  employed  chloroform  by  inhala- 
tion as  the  main  or  exclusive  remedy,  with  remarkable  success,  having  lost 
only  four  and  one-third  per  cent.,  while  of  cases  previously  treated  by  him  in 
the  ordinary  mode  he  had  lost  fifteen  per  cent.  About  sixty  drops  were  placed 
on  compre^ed  cotton,  and  the  vapour  allowed  to  enter  the  lungs,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes;  and  the  dose  was  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  produce  unconsciousness.  There  was  a  gradual 
amendment  of  the  symptoms,  which  ended  in  recovery  on  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  day  of  the  disease.  (See  Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,xxiii.  517.) 

But  the  course  of  treatment  would  be  very  imperfect,  without  attention  to 
various  points  pf  management  not  yet  particularized.  It  is  important  not  to 
disturb  any  of  those  actions  whicR  may  be  considered  as  critical,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  rather  to  follow  the  lead  of  nature,  and  encourage  them.  Should 
the  disease  have  arisen  froln  repelled  eruptions,  or  translated  irritations  of 
any  kind,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  them  to  the  surface,  or  exterior 
parts,  by  the  warm  bath,  hot  pediluvia,  and  blisters  or  rubefacients.  The  pa- 
tient should  lie  with  his  shoulders  somewhat  elevated,  and,  in  protracted  or 
debilitated  cases  especially,  should  have  his  position  changed  occasionally,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  settling  of  blood  into  any  one  portion  of  the  lungs,  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  infants. 
Id  the  {^ysical  examination  of  the  chest,  care  should  be  taken  to  expose  the 
surface  as  little  as  possible.  Percussion  should  not  be  made  so  strongly  as 
to  occasion  pain.  The  air  of  the  itpartment  should  be  of  a  uniform  tempera- 
tare  and  warm,  but  purified  by  sufficient  ventilation.  In  the  early  stage,  the 
diet  should  be  of  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  drinks,  such  as  gum- water, 
barley-water,  thin  gruel,  &c.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  decoction  or  info^ 
sion  of  the  dried  fruits,  and  the  juice  of  oranges  or  fresh  grapes,  the  indigesti- 
ble portions  of  these  fruits  being  rejected.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  when 
the  fever  has  been  somewhat  subdued,  tea  and  toasted  bread  or  crackers,  with 
a  little  rice  or  Indian  mush  may  be  allowed ;  after  these,  milk ;  and  finally, 
in  convalescence,  broths,  and  the  lighter  meats,  eggs,  oysters,  &c.  In  cases 
of  debility,  it  is  highly  important  to  resort  to  these  nutritious  substances  be- 
fore convalescence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  patients  in  pneumonia 
have  sometimes  been  starved  to  death. 

Lobular  or  Infantile  Pneumonia. — There  is  nothing  so  peculiar  in  this 
form  of  pneumonia  as  to  call  for  a  different  set  of  remedies.  The  treatment 
is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  in  the  ordinary  variety. 
But  reference  must  be  had  especially  to  the .  origin  of  the  disease,  and  the 
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strength  of  the  patient.  Arising  frequently  in  debilitated  snbjecta,  and  in 
the  course  of  other  diseases,  it  will  not,  in  many  instances,  bear  the  depletory 
measures  so  strongly  called  for  in  the  more  frank  and  uncomplicated  cases. 
The  age  of  the  subject  also  requires  attention.  In  very  young  infant^ 
leeches  may  be  advantageously  substitute  for  the  lancet.  Emesis  is  ofteo 
bene6cial ;  and  tartar  emetic  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
also  be  continued  afterwards  in  small  doses;  but  the  gigantic  plan  of  admin- 
istering this  remedy,  recommended  in  cases  of  adults,  is  too  hazardous  ia 
children.  Calomel  is  a  most  invaluable  remedy,  and  may  be  given  in  the 
same  combinations  as  already  mentioned.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  point  in 
the  pneumonia  of  children,  to  which  it  is  more  important  to  direct  attention, 
than  to  the  treatment  of  the  advanced  stages.  Debility  is  here  a  prominent 
character,  and  often  demands  the  use  of  stimulants.  Carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wine-whey,  and  assafetida,  with  a  nutritious  diet,  and  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  when  hectic  symptoms  appear,  are  the  chief  remedies.  A  niii^take 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  subittitution  of  depletory  for  supporting 
measures,  would  prove  almost  certainly  fatal.  In  cases  of  the  fetal  stat«  of 
lung,  simulating  pneumonia,  depletory  treatment  is  inadmissible,  and  stimu- 
lating and  supporting  measures  are  often  required. 

BiUaui  l^teummiia, — If  this  owe  its  peculiarities  merely  to  an  association 
of  hepatic  with  pulmonary  inflammation,  no  modification  of  the  treatment 
before  recommended  will  be  necessary,  except  that  the  mercurials  should  be 
emplo3'ed  at  the  beginning,  and  continued  until  they  affect  the  mouth.  But 
if  the  disease  be  a.ssociated,  as  it  generally  is  in  this  country,  with  miasmatic 
fever,  or  a  miasmatic  state  of  system,  it  will  require  other  measures.  Bilious 
pneumonia  does  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  as  the  uncomplicated  disease  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  at  the  commencement  is  advan- 
tageous, and  sometimes  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  Much  depends  upon 
the  grade  of  constitutional  force  in  the  febrile  affection.  A  good  plan  is  to 
place  the  patient  erect  in  bed  during  the  oper^ion,  and,  with  the  finger  on 
the  pulse,  to  stop  the  dii^harge  when  this  begins  to  falter.  When  bleeding 
can  no  longer  be  supported,  and  in  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  cups  or 
leeches  are  generally  safe  and  useful.  It  is  best,  in  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
priety of  the  lancet  is  doubtful,  to  commence  with  an  emetic,  or  an  emeto- 
cathartic.  For  this  purpose,  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  prescribed, 
followed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel;  or  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  or 
precipitated  sulpburet  of  antimony  with  calomel  may  be  given  at  firnt,  and 
the  mercurial  afterwards  carried  off  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  this  with  infusion  of  senna.  After  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the 
alimentary  canul,  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  still  resorted  to,  if  called  for  by 
the  symptoms.  In  this  affection,  when  the  bowels  are  not  irritable,  purga- 
tives into  which  calomel  enters  may  in  general  be  occasionally  employed 
throughout  the  complaint,  or  at  least  until  evidences  of  debility  are  pre- 
aonted.  In  other  respects,  with  a  single  exception,  the  treatment  may  be 
conducted  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  That  exception  consists  in  the  early 
nse  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Whenever  the  remission  is  decided,  after  the 
thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  abstraction  of  whatever  amount 
of  blood  may  be  deemed  advisable,  recourse  should  be  had  to  this  medicine, 
M  in  remittents  without  the  same  complication.  By  arresting  the  paroxysm 
we  do  infiitittly  more  good,  in  relation  to  the  inflammation,  than  the  stimu- 
lant action  of  the  quinia  can  do  harm.  There  is  no  stimulant  so  powerful  as 
the  paroxynm  itself,  and  each  recurring  one  has  a  strong  tendency  to  sustain 
the  inflammation.  Indeed,  the  pneumonic  symptoms  are  almost  always 
wone  in  the  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  and  decline  aa  that  remits.     From 
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twelve  to  eighteen  grains  of  the  sniphate  of  qninia-  slionld  be  given  between 
the  paroxysms,  osoall j  in  divided  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  interval.  Should  the  disease  put  on,  as  it  not  nnft^' 
qucntly  does,  a  typhoid  character,  this  medicine  becomes  still  more  proper, 
and  in  malignant  cases  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In  these  latter  cases, 
it  must  be  administered  unsparingly ;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
prevent  the  reeurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  qninia  may  often  be  advan* 
tageonsly  combined  with  calomel,  opium,  and  ipecacuanha.  Very  qommonly, 
the  pneumenia  subsides  along  with  the  fever,  and  requires  little  further  treats 
ment  when  the  paroxysms  have  been  superseded.  Should  it  remain,  how- 
ever, it  may  then  be  managed  as  if  an  original  affection.  Should  the  disease 
be  intermittent,  the  propriety  of  employing  this  remedy  is  still  more  obvious. 
In  low  oases  of  bilious  pneumonia,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  stimu-- 
late,  as  in  the  following  variety.     < 

Typhoui  Pneumonia, — Blading  is  not  usually  well  borne  in  this  variety 
of  the  disease,  and,  if  poshed  far,  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  Occurring  gene- 
rally as  an  attendant  upon  malignant  epidemics,  and  assuming  in  its  onset 
features  which  to  the  inexperienced  eye  ars^  not  strikingly  dlQerent  from 
those  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  it  b  apt  to  be  treated  at  first,  in  ^  similar  man- 
ner, by  blood-letting  and  other  evacuanfs,  until  the  practitioner  becomes 
alarmed  by  its  terrible  fiitality,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  change  his  measures. 
An  early  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  a  fortunate  warning  from 
soorces  where  it  has  before  prevailed,  has  been  the  basis  of  great  prof^ional 
reputation  and  success  to  many  a  young  physician.  When  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  any  particular  case,  much  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  the  character  of  any  epidemic  that  may  be  prevalent  in  the  same  or 
some  neighbouring  region,  and,  if  this  be  typhous,  great  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  the  lancet.  In  some  cases,  a  moderate  loss  of  blood 
may  not  be  unsafe,  and  may  even  be  advantageous ;  but  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  the  exceptions  than  the  rule;  and,  in  general,  leeching  or 
cupping  is  the  most  that  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  direct  depletion.  The 
hebt  plan  is  usually,  if  the  disease  is  seen  in  its  earliest  stages,  to  commence 
the  treatment  with  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  sanguinaria,  and  to  follow 
thia  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  or  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  conjointly. 
Afterwards,  the  patient  should  be  put  immediately  upon  the  use  of  opium 
and  ipecacuanha  with  calomel,  a  dose  of  which,  containing  half  a  grain  of 
each  of  the  first  two  ingredients  and  one  or  two  grains  of  the  thir^,  should  be 
given  every  three  or  four  hours ;  and  persevered  in  until  the  gums  become 
affected ;  the  mercurial  pill  being  substituted  for  the  calomel,  should  the 
Litter  purge.  So  soon  as  decided  signs  of  debility  or  prostration  appear, 
stimulants  should  be  resorted  to,  the  milder  being  first  employed,  and  the 
more  energetic  afterwards,  if  these  should  not  answer  the  purpose.  Infusion 
of  serpentaria,  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  wine-whcy  may  be 
first  used ;  then,  if  necessary,  compound  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  or  qninia 
with  wine ;  and,  lastly,  brandy  in  the  form  of  milk-punch,  or  beat  up  with 
the  yolk  of  eggs  and  sugar.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  wine  and 
t»alphate  of  quinia  are  the  standard  remedies,  and  f^hould  be  used  freely, 
without  intermission,  until  the  danger  is  passed.  Ardent  spirit  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  cases  of  those  in  any  degree  accustomed  to  iu  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine very  freely  given  is  also  serviceable,  and  may  be  considered  as  especially 
applicable  when  ibere  is  considerable  bloody  discharge  from  the  lungs.  Musk 
has  been  highly  recommended  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  Dry 
cupping  and  blistering  are  important  adjuvants.  If  the  bowels  are  confined, 
they  should  be  kept  daily  open  by  moans  of  rhubarb,  in  the  form  of  aromatic 
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infusion  or  dnctnre.  The  diet  should  he  nntritions,  and  sometimes  even 
stimulating.  In  the  earlier  stages,  tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  &o.,  prepared 
with  nutmeg,  sugar,  and  a  little  wine;  in  the  advanced  stages,  milk,  eg^  and 
wine,  rich  broths  and  jellies,  and  even  essence  of  beef,  should  be  employed. 

Chronic  Pneumonia. — In  this  affection,  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
by  circumstances.  If  the  consolidation  of  the  lung  continue,  without  evidence 
of  suppuration  or  abscess,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  take  a  litHe  blood 
from  the  arm  or  chest,  especially  when  there  is  pain  or  exacerbation  of  fever. 
But  the  remedy  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  most  efficacious  measure 
18  probably  a  steady  course  of  the  mercurial  pill,  in  small  doses,  so  repeated 
and  continued  as  to  produce  and  sustain  the  slightest  visible  impression  on 
the  gums  for  a  considerable  time.  Should  mercury  fail,  iodide  of  potassium. 
nay  be  tried.  Squill  and  seneka,  with  or  without  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic, 
or  sanguinaria,  will  be  found  valuable  adjuvants.     These  medicines  may  in 

Eneral  be  most  conveniently  combined  together,  in  the  form  of  their  officinal 
jnid  preparations ;  and  advantage  will  accrue  from  adding  to  them  some 
jki^ration  of  opium,  especially  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  or,  as  a  substi- 
tate  for  this,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  or  conium.  Blisters  should  be  applied 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  chest;  or  a  steady  external  irritation  should  be 
kept  up  by  means  of  tartar  emetic,  croton  oil,  an  issue,  or  a  seton.  When 
anppuration  has  taken  place,  and  hectic  symptoms  appear,  infusion  of  wild 
cherry  bark  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  morphia  or  one  of  the  other  nar-* 
ootics  with  expectorants  to  allay  cough,  and  the  inhalation  of  tar  vapour,  are 
the  chief  remedies.  In  this  case  no  mercurial  should  be- given.  In  infantile 
eases  especially,  I  have  apparently  found  the  greatest  advantage  from  causing 
the  child  to  inhale  constantly,  for  weeks  or  months  together,  the  air  of  an 
apartment  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  vapours  of  tar..  This  may  be 
effected  by  exposing  tar  in  a  water- bath  to  a  moderate  heat  by  mean^  of  a 
nurse- lamp.  The  diet  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  being  exclusively 
of  vegetable  aliment,  when  there  is  increase  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  of 
ibis  with  milk  in  moderate  cases,  and,  when  there  is  debility,  of  the  more 
nairitious  and  digestible  forms  of  animal  food. 

Article  11. 

r.ANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

This  occurs  sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  a  consequence  of  ordinary  pneu- 
monia. When  this  disease  is  sufficiently  extensive  and  violent  to  prove 
fital,  death  results  before  the  parenchyma,  even  if  it  has  lost  vitality,  has 
had  time  to  undergo  that  putrefactive  decomposition  which  characterises 
gangrene.  Hence,  this  affection  is  most  frequently  connected  with  cases  of 
eircumscribcd  pneumonia,  which  sometimes  ends  in  abscesses,  and  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  extent  of  the  disease,  life  is  in  less  immediate 
danger  than  when  the  inflammation  is  more  extensive.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  gangrene  is  less  frequently  dependent  on  the  mere  violence  of  the  in* 
ilammation,  than  on  a  peculiar  predisposition,  derived  from  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  blood,  or  a  depraved  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  system. 

But,  in  most  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  the  antecedent  or  attendant 
inflammation  is  so  slight  as  to  have  led  to  the  suspicion,  that  it  is  not  the 
cause,  nay,  that  it  is  sometimes  even  the  effect  of  the  mortification,  and  quite 
analogous  in  its  origin  to  that  which  surrounds  an  eschar  resulting  from  the 
•xtemal  use  of  caustic.     This  may  be  true  in  some  cases  in  which  the  gan- 
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grene  resalts  from  meclninical  cacuefl  iDterferiDg  with  the  oiroulation  in  por- 
tions of  the  lung;  But  the  prohahilitiea  are,  that,  as  some  degree  of  inflam- 
mation is  always  present^  and,  where  examinations  have  beea  made,  has 
lunially  been  found  to  precede  the  evidences  of  gangrene,  it  is  in  fact  generally 
the  cause  of  this  state.  The  inflammation,  however,  is  so  modified  by  its 
cause,  or  by  the  condition  of  system,  as  te  be  peculiarly  disposed  to  run  into 
gangrene;  and  thus  modified  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  va- 
riety, which  might  Tery  properly  be  designated  as  gangrenous  inflammation 
of  the  longs,  as  we  speak  of  gangrenous  erysipelas,  sore-mouth,  &c. 

Two  varieties  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  are  admitted  by  Laennec  and  most 
sobsequent  writers,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  occupies  a  large  portion  ^f 
the  lung,  and  is  without  definite  boundary,  in  the  other  is  of  comparatively 
mall  extent,  and  has  a  precise  outline.  The  former,  may  be  called  dtfftuedf 
and  the  latter  circwnucrthed  gangrene.  The  difiused  is  comparatively  rare; 
only  nx  out  of  sixty-eight  cases,  collected  from  various  sources  by  M.  Lau- 
rence, belonging  to  that  variety.  {^Dict  dt  M6d.<,  xxvi.  48.) 

Amatmnioal  (Jharactert,-*'hi  the  diffused  gangrene j  the  greater  pdrtion  of 
one  lobe  or  of  a  whole  lung  is  usually  involved;  the  mortified  and  healthy 
portions  being  insensibly  blended,  or  separated  by  inflamed  parenchyma  in  the 
stage  of  congestion,  or  more  rarely  of  hepatization.  The  lung  is  more  moist 
and  less  cohesive  than  in  health,  has  the  density  of  the  congestive  stage  of 
pneumonia,  and  presents  dirty  whitish,  greenish,  brownish,  and  blackish  hues, 
variously  intermixed,  and  sometimes  still  further  diversified  by  portions  of  a 
livid  redness.  Here  and  there  parts  of  the  lung  are  softened  and  completely 
disorganised,  and  exude  when  cut  a  greenish-gray  and  excessively  putrid 
aanies.  Among  the  lesions  present  are  sometimes  also  diffused  infiltration 
of  blood,  and  small  spots  of  sanguineous  extravasation. 

The  circumscribed  gangrene  generally  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
lung,  but  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  In  either  case,  it.  is  characterised  by 
having  a  definite  boundary.  Three  stages  are  distinguished  by  Laennec;  the 
first,  that  of  recent  mortification,  the  second,  that  of  deliquescence  or  break* 
ing  down  of  the  tissue,  the. third,  that  of  a  cavity  or  abscess.  These  stages 
present  the  following  characters.  In  the-^rs^,  the  mortified  portion  is  of  a 
black  or  greenish-black  colour,  of  a  firmer  and  denser  consistence  but  moister 
than  in  health,  and  of  an  offensive  odour.  In  the  second,  the  slough  has  either 
been  softened,  and  converted  into  a  greenish-gray,  sometimes  bloody,  and  ex- 
cessively fetid  pasty  matter,  or  much  more  rarely  has  been  separated  from 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  lies  unconnected.  In  the  ihird,  the  putrid  col- 
la  vies  has  been  discharged  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  a  cavity  exists, 
sometimes  traversed  by  blood-vessels  which  have  escaped  destruction,  and 
generally  containing  a  purulent,  or  blackish,  sanious,  and  extremely  offensive 
Blatter,  secreted  by  Xhe  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  sometimes  blood  proceeding 
from  the  open  mouths  of  divided  vessels.  Around  the  cavity  is  a  portion  of 
inflamed  lung,  seldom  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  a  stage  usually 
of  hepatisation.  A  newly  organized  secreting  membrane  generally  lines  the 
cavity,  but  sometimes  no  such  membrane  exists,  and  the  walls  consist  of  the 
iaflamed  pulmonary  tissue.  They  are  in  some  instances  firm,  dense,  and  dry, 
in  others  soft  and  fungous. 

Instead  of  opening  into  the  bronchia,  the  cavity  sometimes  forms  a  com- 
munication with  the  pleura,  into  which  its  contents  are  discharged.  In  other 
instances,  it  communicates  with  the  bronchia  and  pleura  at  the  same  time. 
In  both  cases^  pleurisy  and  pneumothorax  are  produced ;  the  air  in  the 
former  being  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  disorganized  tissue  of 
the  lung.     Occasionally  the  layers  of  the  pleura  are  consolidated  by  adhe- 
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sion,  and  tho  matter  makes  its  way  into  the  oellolar  atructure  beneath  the 
9kin.  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  large  portion  of  morti6ed  lung  escaped 
through  an  abscess  formed  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  beneath  the  mamma,  and 
the  patient  ultimately  recovered.  {LcmL  Med.  Time*  and  Gat,j  iv.  578.) 

Besides  the  form  of  gangrene  above  described,,  this  condition  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  walls  of  abscesses,  or  of  tubercnlous  cavities. 

St/mpt(mi9. — In  the  diffused  gangrene,  great  prostration  takes  place  at  the 
commencement,  with  much  oppression,  a  small,  frequent,  and  feeble  pulse, 
and  a  copious  fetid  greenish  or  dark  bloody  expectoration.  But  the  patient 
soon  loses  the  power  of  throwing  off  the  matter,  which  accumulates  in  the 
lungs,  and  produces  suffocation.  In  the  circumscribed  variety,  a  great  diver- 
sity of  symptoms  precedes  those  which  indicate  the  existence  of  gangrene. 
Usually  there  are  some  signs  of  inflammation  \  but  a  degree  of  prostration  and 
anxiety  is  exhibited,  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  local  disease, 
as  indicated  by  the  symptoms,  or  by  physical  exploration.  The  patient  ex- 
pectorates a  rather  opaque  mucus,  and  sometimes  blood.  But  nothing  cha- 
racteristic of  the -affection  is  perceived,  until  the  matter  coughed  up  begins  to 
have  a  putrid  smell.  The  cavity  has  now  opened  into  the  bronchia;  and,  if 
the  ear  be  #pplied,  a  gurgling  sound,  or  cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy 
will  be  heard,  according  as  the  cavity  contains  liquid  matter  or  is  empty. 
These  physical  signs,  connected  with  the  excessive  fetor  of  the  breath,  and 
the  character  of  the  expectoration  which  now  takes  place,  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive of  the  affection.  The  matter  discharged  is  purulent  or  sanious,  of  a 
greenish,  yellowish-brown,  or  ash-gray  colour,  and  intolerably  fetid.  Accord- 
ing to  ])r.  Stokes,  the  breath  may  not  be  offensive,  while  the  sputa  are  very 
much  so;  and  Killiet  and  Bartbez  state  that,  out  of  sixteen  cases  in  children, 
five  only  were  accompanied  with  a  gangrenous  odour  of  the  breath,  and  three 
others  with  »  simply  fetid  odour.  Blood  is  frequently  expectorated,  and 
sometimes  disorganized  portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Pain  of  the  moai 
violent  character  occasionally  attends  the  progress  of  the  complaint.  The 
patient  often  sinks  rapidlj*,  and  dies  in  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third 
stage.  Sometimes  he  is  cut  off  suddenly,  by  an  attack  of  hsemoptysts.  But 
occasionally  the  first  shock  is  survived,  and  the  disease  runs  on  for  weeks  or 
months  In  this  case,  tho  expectoration  becomes  quite  purulent,  though  still 
extremely  offensive,  and  hectic  fever  sets  in,  with  night-sweats,  great  debility 
snd  emaciation,  and  all  the  obvious  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
under  which  the  patient  at  lengths  sinks  exhausted.  The  termination,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  unfavourable.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  system  some- 
times rallies,  the  matter  diM-harged  gradually  diminishes  in  quantity,  becomes 
mucous  instead  of  purulent,  and  ceases  to  be  offt;nsivc;  the  hectic  symptoms 
disappear,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  perfect  health.  From  the  reaearches 
-of  Laurence,  it  appears  that,  out  of  sixty-eight  cases  recorded  by  various 
authors,  eight  terminated  favourably.  Valleix,  however,  upon  analyzing  the 
reporteil  cases  of  cure,  iliifis  that  they  are  very  defective  in  precise  details. 

The  offensive  odour  and  purulent  expectoration  are  not  alone  sufficient  evi- 
dences of  gangrene,  without  the  signs  of  a  cavity.  Cases  have  occurred  pre- 
senting the  two  former  symptoms,  which,  after  death,  have  exhibited  no  ap- 
pearance of  mortification ;  though  Ijaonnec  observes  that,  in  two  instances  of 
the  kind  which  ho  had  seen,  (here  was  an  unuKually  strong  tendency  to  putre- 
faction in  the  body  generally.  It  is  very  possible  ah>o,  as  already  stated,  thai 
fEsngrene  in  the  longs  may  4  xist  without  evincing  itself  by  fetor  of  the  breath. 
An  example  of  this  we  have  in  cases  which  terminate  in  death,  before  the 
gangrenous  cavity  has  conjumnicated  with  the  bronchia.  But  we  have  no 
Moana  of  certainly  ascertaining  the  existence  of  this  btate  of  things  during  liie. 
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It  may  be  sanpected  when  great  prostration  comes  on,  a1on<:;  with  evidences 
of  a  moderate  extent  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  without  any  general 
typhoid  tendency.  Gangrene,  supervening  upon  tuberculous  vomicae,  may  be 
known  by  the  antecedent  symptoms.  Should  the  signs  of  a  cavity  have  been 
presented  before  the  gangrenous  odour  of  the  breath,  and  without  the  marks 
of  pneumothorax,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  either  an  inflammatory  or 
tuberculous  abscess  preceded  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  Rilliet  and  Bartbez 
consider  expectoration  of  blood  as  one  of  the  most  conclusive  signs  of  gangrene 
in  children,  having  observed  this  phenomenon  in  six  out  of  sixteen  cas(»;  a 
very  large  proportion^  when  the  rarity  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  in  children 
is  considered. 

Cause*. — ^These  have  not  been  well  ascertained.  The  diffused  variet}^  is 
saud  sometimes  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  deleterious  vapours,  as  when 
persons  die  from  descending  into  old  privies.  Whatever  greatly  debilitates 
the  system,  and  depraves  the  blood,  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Hence, 
the  affection  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  intemperate,  and  those  exhausted  by  de- 
pressing diseases.  Dr.  Fischel,  of  Prague,  found  it  peculiarly  prevalent 
ftmong  the  insane,  having  noticed  it  in  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  his 
autopsies  among  that  class  of  patients.  (See  Meti.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  vi.  3«34.) 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  followed  pulmonary  apoplexy.  According  to  Dr. 
Stokes  it  may  be  induced  by  tumours  pressing  on  the  nutrient  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  lungs.  {Dub.  Quart.  Joam.  of  Med.  aSW.,  ix.  1.)  It  attacks 
preferably  persons  in  middle  life.  The  very  young  and  very  old  are  rarely 
mfiected. 

Treatment, — This  must  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  general 
Btrength,  until  the  diseased  lung  shall  have  gone  through  the  requisite  pro- 
C66B  for  throwing  off  the  slough,  and  repairing  the  consequent  loss  of  sub- 
stance. At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  counteract  the  morbid  tendency 
of  system  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood.  Both  of  these  indications 
mre  met  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  a  generous  diet.  It  is  ob- 
yious  that  the  degree  of  stimulation  must  be  proportioned  to  the  apparent 
exigencies  of  the  case.  It  is  not  altogether  incompatible  with  this  plan,  that 
a  little  blood  should  be  taken  by  cups  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected 
part,  when  the  pain  and  other  evidences  of  inflammation  arc  considerable. 
A  depraved  blood  may  be  quite  capable  of  supporting  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess;  even  more  so  than  the  same  fluid  properly  constituted.  AVe  may,  there- 
fore, very  properly  attempt  to  produce  good  blood  by  nutritious  food,  and  a 
degree,  of  stimulus  necessary  at  once  to  a  proper  assimilation  of  that  food, 
and  the  support  of  the  nervous  power,  while  we  abstract  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  diseased  fluid.  But  experience  has  shown  that  depletion  must  be  used 
Tery  cautiously  in  such  cases.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine,  and  even  ardent 
spirit  may  be  necessary  when  the  debility  is  great;  and  these  should  be  con- 
joined with  opium  or  camphor,  or  both.  Bark  or  quinia  is  also  an  excellent 
adjuvant,  in'  order  to  give  a  more  permanent  support.  When  the  case  runs 
on  into  suppuration  and  hectic,  the  mineral  acids^  and  especially  the  nitro- 
muriaticy  are  appropriate  remedies.  In  this  stage,  sulphate  of  quinia  or  in- 
fusion of  wild  cherry  bark  should  also  bo  given  freely;  and  malt  liquors  are 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  more  concentrated  forms  of  alcohol.  Chloride  of 
soda,  or  creasote  may  be  used  internally^  and  chlorine  gas,  as  it  issues  from 
moistened  chloride  of  lime,  may  be  inhaled  with  the  air  of  the  apartment. 
The  gas  is  useful  also  by  sweetening  the  air.  Dr.  Probart,  of  England,  has 
met  with  great  success  from  the  use  of  chlorate  of  soda  and  common  salt, 
which  he  was  induced  -to  give  originally  from  discovering  that  a  patient  af- 
fected with  the  disease  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  salt  for  five  years. 
VOL.  n.  3 
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(TVaftf.  of  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Anoc.j  zrii.  351.)  Professor  Skoda 
has  fouDd  iohalation  of  the  vapour  of  oil  of  inrpentiDe  successful. .  He  poors 
the  oil  on  boiling  water,  and  causes  the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapour  for  fifteen 
minutes,  every  two  hours,  using  sulphate  of  quinia  at  the  same  time.  (See 
Lond.  Med.  Times,  and  Gaz.^  April,  1854,  p.  382.)  The  cough  and  nervoui 
irritation  should,  throughout  the  disease,  be  allayed  by  opium,  hyoscyamus, 
lactucorium,  or  one  of  the  other  narcotics.  The  diet  should  be  at  once  easy  <^ 
digestion  and  highly  nutritious.  The  farinaceous  substances,  fresh  fruits,  niilk| 
oysters,  soft  boiled  eggs,  soup,  and  the  lighter  meats,  should  bo  employed. 

Article  III 

i:jFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PLEURA,  or  PLEURISY. 

Syn, — Pleoritis. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  inflammatory  diseases.  There  ig 
reason  to  believe  that  it  often  occurs  without  being  recognized,  or  perhaps 
even  attracting  serious  attention ;  as,  in  most  cases  of  post-mortem  ezamini^ 
tion,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  adhesions  of  the 
pleura  are  found,  which  must  have  resulted  from  inflammation  of  that  mem* 
brane  at  some  period  more  or  loss  remote.  In  treating  of  this  disease,  as  in 
the  case  of  pneumonia,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  notice  first  its  anatomi- 
cal characters ;  because  a  knowledge  of  these  is  necessary  to  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  its  signs.  The  pleura,  being  less  complex  in  structure  than  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma,  offers  less  diversity  in  its  inflammatory  affections. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  for  practical  purposes,  to  treat  of  these  under  the  two 
varieties  of  acute  and  chronic  pleurisy.  The  disease  may  be  associated  with 
bilious  fever  or  other  form  of  bilious  disorder,  or  with  a  typhoid  state  of  sys- 
tem, and,  in  such  cases,  may  be  denominated  bUious  and  tjfphoid  pl^urit^  ; 
but  these  are  very  frequently  complicated  with  pneumonia,  and  all  that  is 
peculiar  in  them,  }x&  regards  either  character  or  treatment,  may  be  sufficientlY 
learned  by  referring  to  the  account  of  the  latter  disease  similarly  modified. 
(See  1W.  ii.,  ;w//^«  IS  and  20.)  The  inflammation  may  occupy  both  pleuraSp 
or  may  be  confined  to  one ;  but  the  former  event  is  comparatively  very  rare, 
unless  where  the  disease  is  associated  with  phthisis.  The  right  aide  is  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  left.  Sometimes  the  whole  membrane,  and 
sometimes  only  a  part  of  it  is  involved. 

Anatomical  Characters. 

Acute  Ph  uriity, — The  first  observable  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  is 
rednci^s  of  the  membrane,  which,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  injection  of 
the  subiH>rous  blood-vessels  rather  than  inherent  in  the  proper  serous  tis^sne. 
This  is  in  most  cases  spei*dily  followed  by  increased  secretion.  The  product 
is  eitlier  concrete,  or  liquid,  or  both.  Sometimes  a  serous  fluid  is  poured  out 
by  the  inflamed  vetiiicls,  which  are  relieved  by  this  depletion,  and  the  surfsee 
of  the  membrane  remains  sm<H>th.  On  the  otlier  hand,  an  exudation  occs- 
sionally  takes  place,  which,  becoming  concrete  immediately  after  elimination, 
adheres  in  the  form  of  false  meiubrune  to  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  and  is 
attended  with  no  liquid,  or  with  a  <|uautity  too  small  to  be  appreciated.  Bnt 
more  frequently  the  two  fonns  of  extravasation  are  associated,  if  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  3'ct  very  sihui  afterwards. 

At  first  the  coating  of  concrete  matter  is  very  thin  and  soft,  and  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  lung  is  scarcely  visible,  being  rendered  sensible  only  by 
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acrapiDg  it  from  the  surface.  It  afterwards  becomes  tbicker,  and  has  a  gray- 
ish, grayish- white,  or  slightly  reddish  hue ;  but  is  still  soft,  paste-like,  and 
easily  detached.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  almost  black,  probably  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  simultaneous  deposition, of  melanotic  matter.  Somewhat  later, 
it  has  acquired  a  firmer  consistence,  and  become  more  adherent.  ^  Its  surfucc 
is  usually  somewhat  rough,  from  the  inequality  of  its  deposition,  as  well  as 
from  the  friction  of  the  opposite  portions  of  membrane,  though  in  some  in- 
Btances  it  is  nearly  smooth.  Its  extent  corresponds  with  that  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  it  sometimes  covers  the  whole  of  one  pleura,  though  not  always 
equably.  It  is  of  a  fibrinous  nature,  and  is  susceptible  of  organization,  ex- 
hibiting first  red  points,  then  red  lines  ramifying  here  and  there,  and  at 
length  forming  a  close  vascular  connexion  with  the  pleura.  At  first  there  is 
little  liquid  along  with  this  concrete  substance ;  but  the  quantity  gradually 
increases,  and  sometimes  becomes  very  great,  varying  from  a  few  ounces  to 
several  pints.  Occasionally  it  is  traversed  by  filaments  or  bands  of  the  plas- 
tic matter,  running  between  the  costal  pleura  and  that  of  the  lung.  When 
copious,  it  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  has  been 
known,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  largely  to  distend  the  chest,  and  by  its 
pressure  to  displace  very  considerably  the  neighbouring  viscera,  whether  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen.  But  it  is  more  frequently  in  the  protracted  cases,  cTr 
ehronic  form  of  the  disease,  that  these  results  take  place ;  and  they  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  hereafter.  In  acute  pleurisy,  the  distension  is  not 
often  very  striking.  In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  liquid,  it  is  usually 
a  yellowish,  limpid,  or  slightly  clouded  serum,  with  flocculi  of  concrete  mat- 
ter floating  in  it^  Often,  however,  it  is  more  turbid,  like  whey ;  sometimes 
is  sero-purulent,  sometimes  purely  pus,  and  occasionally  bloody,  with  or  with- 
out coagula.'  In.  ordinary  cases  it  has  little  or  no  odour.  It  is  usually  free 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  changing  its  position  with  the  movements  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  it  is  sometimes  limited  or  confined  by  old  or  recent  adhesions  of 
the  pleura. 

The  lung  is  compressed  by  the  fluid,  and  forced  from  its  ordinary  position, 
generally  towards  the  mediastinum  or  spinal  fossa.  Tlte  degree  to  which  it 
is  compressed  and  displaced  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  liquid ;  and, 
when  this  is  very  great,  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  sort  of  flattened  cake, 
scarcely  larger  than  the  hand,  which  is  confined  to  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  chest.  This,  however,  is  more  common  in  chronic  than  acute  pleurisy. 
The  air-cells,  though  compressed,  do  not  iu  recent  cases  contract  adhesions, 
and  may  be  readily  expanded  by  the  insutillation  of  the  lungs. 

During  these  changes,  the  prgper  serous  membrane  is  not  thickened  or 
materially  softened;  and,  if  it  sometimes  appears  swollen,  this  is  owing  to  the 
injection  or  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  it,  or  to  the  superposi- 
tion of  false  membrane.  It  may  sometimes  be  peeled  off  from  the  lung  or 
chest  more  easily  than  in  health.  It  almost  always  happens  that,  when  a 
portion  of  the  pleura  is  coated  with  concrete  exudation,  that  opposite  to  and  in 
contact  with  it  is  similarly  affected.  Sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  lung  is  gangrenous,  in  which  <)ai>e,  the  fluid  in  the  cavity,  as  well  as 
the  false  membrane,  has  an  extremely  offensive  odour.  Occasionally  the 
pleurisy  has  been  caused  by  the  opening  of  a  tuberculous  or  gangrenous  cavity 
of  the  lung,  communicating  with  the  bronchia,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which 
thus  contains  air  along  with  purulent  fluid.  (See  Pneumothorax.) 

In  cases  which  terminate  favourably,  the  effused  liquid  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, and,  if  no  false  membrane  has  been  formed,  the  parts  are  restored 
without  change  to  their  origiual  condition.  But  this  is  probably  a  comparoi- 
tivcly  rare  result     Mere  commonly  the  opposite  surfaces  unite,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  adhesion  and  organization  of  the  coagnlable  lymph  with  which 
they  were  coated.  When  no  liquid  eiisU  in  the  cavity  to  prevent  the  con- 
tact of  these  sarfaces,  the  union  often  takes  place  in  a  very  ^hort  time.  But 
when  liquid  is  present,  it  must  be  removed  by  absorption  before  such  a  union 
can  be  effected,  and  more  time  is  of  course  necessary  for  the  cure.  The  whole 
of  the  inflamed  surfaces  do  not  unite  at  the  same  time ;  but  those  parts  first 
which  first  come  in  contact,  and  afterwards  other  parts  successively,  as  the 
fluid  undergoes  absorption.  Occasionally,  portions  of  the  fluid  are  retained 
here  and  there  in  the  meshes  of  the  false  membrane.  The  changes  do  not 
end  with  the  mere  junction  of  the  pleural  surfaces.  The  organized  lymph 
undergoes  a  vital  process  by  which  its  superfluous  parts  are  removed,  and  ht 
length  the  connecting  medium  is  reduced  to  a  delicate  tissue  of  cellular  mem- 
brane. Sometimes  the  whole  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  thus  abolished ;  in  which 
case,  the  patient  cannot  be  again  attacked  with  pleurisy  of  the  same  side.  In 
other  instances,  the  adhesion  is  only  partial;  and  sometimes  filaments  of  oelln- 
lar  membrane  run  from  the  pleura  of  the  ribs  to  that  of  the  lungs,  having 
been  formed,  probably,  during  the  plastic  state  of  the  exuded  lymph,  by  the 
movement  of  the  lung  upon  the  wall  of  the  chest  during  respiration,  drawing 
it  out  into  slender  connecting  bands.  With  the  absorption  of  the  liquid,  the 
lung  again  expands;  but,  if  the  compression  has  continued  long,  the  air-cells 
do  not  at  first  yield  completely  to  the  expanding  force,  and  the  lung  conse- 
quently does  not  immediately  recover  it-s  original  dimensions.  Tlie  walls  of 
the  chest  are,  under  these  circumstances,  fi>rced  inward,  and  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  upward,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  this  rarely  happens  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  acute  pleurisy ;  and,  even  when  the  chest  is  nt 
first  somewhat  contracted,  it  in  time  usually  resumes  its  former  shape,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recovered  expansibility  of  the  lung.  In  chronic  pltMirisy,  the 
case  is  .sometimes  much  otherwi.Hc.  Occasionally,  the  lesions  resulting  from 
infliimmation  arc  confined  to  the  interlobar,  and  diaphragmatic  plcuni. 

Chnmir  Pffiirisj/. — As  this  form  of  pleurisy  is  in  general  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  acute,  the  same  anatomical  ni>pearanccs  are  pre- 
sented, though  somewhat  modified  by  the  influence  of  time.  The  false  mem- 
branes are  usually  thicker,  and  often  exhibit  several  layers  of  diff^erent  con- 
sistt^nce,  those  first  deposited  being  firmest  and  adherent  to  the  pleura,  and 
the  recent,  softer  and  nearer  the  surface.  The  li(|uid,  though  sometimes 
limpid,  is  less  frequently  so  than  in  the  acute  disease.  It  is  generally  turbid 
with  abundance  of  fibrinous  flocculi,  or  is  quite  purulent,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  has  a  disagreeable  odour.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  consistence  like  that 
of  thin  jelly.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  usually  much  greater  than  in  the 
acute  form.  It  is  sometimes  enormous,  producing  great  dilatation  of  the 
thorax,  and  compressing  the  lung  into  a  very  small  space  along  the  spine 
and  mediastinum,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest.  In  consequence  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  is  thus  compressed,  the  lung  changes  its  tex- 
ture, ceases  to  be  crepitant,  and  assumes  an  appearance  somewimt  similar  to 
that  of  the  same  organ  in  the  foetus.  It  is  scarcely  penetrated  by  air  or 
blood ;  and  is  sometimes  bound  down  in  its  confined  positit^n  by  i>rg:iniKed 
false  membrane,  so  that  it  couM  not  expand,  even  were  its  cells  not  ublitc- 
rated.  The  mediastinum,  heart,  and  upper  abdominal  visceni  are  «lisplaced 
much  more  than  in  acute  pleurihV.  In  some  instances,  instead  of  this  ^rreat 
distension,  the  lung  is  here  and  then*  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
forming  one  or  more  sacs  in  which  fluid  is  contained ;  and  bai»ds  if  false 
meiubrane  are  frequently  observed  passing  fnnn  one  part  of  the  pleura  to 
another. 

When  the  eflfusion  is  not  purulent,  and  the  disease  is  not  complicated. 
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absorption  of  the  liquid,'  under  proper  treatment,  generallj  takes  place  in  the 
end,  and  the  case  advances  towards  a  cure.     Bu^  as  the  lung  cannot  now 
readily  expand  bj  the  admission  of  air,  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  mcdiasti- 
Biim»  and  the  diaphragm  are  forced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  space 
before  occupied  by  the  liquid.     A  portion  of  the  space  is  also  filled  up  with 
false  membrane,  which  is  sometimes  very  thick,  so  much  so  that  it  cannot  be 
Qonverted  wholly  into  cellular  tissue,  as  in  acute  pleurisy,  and  therefore 
assumes  a  fibrous  consistence,  and  occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of  various 
morbid  prooesses,  reciting  in  the  production  of  partilaginous  or  bony  plates, 
tubercles,  abscesses,'  hemorrhagic  effusions,  and  even  g^grene.     In  certain 
rare  cases,  the  ribs  themselves  undergo  a  peculiar  change^  their  internal  sur- 
&ce  being  replaced  by  a  new  bony  formation,  which  gives  them  a  prismatic  or 
triangular  form.  (Parise,  Arch.  Gin,,  4e  a^r.,  zxi.  320  and  478.)  Sometimes 
the  walls  of  the  chest  are  forced  inward  contrary  to  their  elasticity,  so  that, 
when  a  puncture  is  made  from  without,  the  air  rushes  in  to  supply  the  va- 
cuity produced  by  their  resilience. 

In  some  instances  secretion  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  absorption,  and  the  liquid 
iocumulation  remains  for  a  great  length  of  time.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  empyema^  or  collections  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Sometimes  the 
pus  oi^es  its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  lung,  and  a  fistulous  cpmmuni- 
eation  id  formed  between  the  bronchia  and  the  pleural  cavity,  through  which 
pus  is  discharged  and  air  admitted.  In  other  instances  the  liquid  takes  an 
external  direction,  and  by  means  of  ulceration  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue 
without  the  chest,  and,  travelling  occasionally  for  considerable  distances,  pro- 
duces subcutaneous  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  which  ultimately 
open,  unless  life  is  previously  worn  put.  In  thus  travelling,  the  pus  has 
been  known  to  occasion  caries  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae.  Sometimes  the 
purulent  collection  is  found  to  be  connected  with  a  tuberculous  vomica.  - 

Pleuro-pneumonia,- — It  has  been  stated,  under  pneumonia,  that  this  disease 
is  very  frequently  attended  with  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura 
which  immediately  covers  the  inflamed  part  of  the  lung.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  name  of  pleuro-pneumonia  might  be  conferred  upon  it  under  such  eircfim- 
stances ;  but,  as  it  is  seldom  attended  with  liquid  effusion,  and  the  pleurisy 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  hepatized  tissue,  the  cases  are  not  usually  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  as  simple  pneumonia.  To  constitute  a  case  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  considered,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pleuritic  inflammation  beyond  the  hepatized  structure;  or  at 
least  such  an  amount  of  it  as  to  produce  observable  effusion.  Such  cases  are 
not  very  uncommon.  Oat  of  247  patients  with  pneumonia  who  came  under 
the  notice  of  M.  Grisolle,  31  exhibited  signs  during  life  of  more  or  less  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  or  about  one  in  eight.  The  liquid,  unless  confined  by  old  ad- 
hesions, is  found  in  the  most  dependent  part  of.  the  cavity,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  lung  may  be  inflamed.  The  appearances  are  those  already  de- 
scribed as  characterizing  the  two  diseases,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  consolidation  of  the  lung  by  inflammation,  it  is  less  com- 
pressed, and  for  the  same  reason  the  quantity  of  effusion  is  less  than  in 
simple  pleurisy.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  lung  was  observed  by  Laennec 
in  cases  in  which  pneumonia  had  supervened  upon  copious  pleuritic  effusion, 
and  was  named  by  him  carnijicaiionj  from  its  close  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance to  muscle  that  has  been  beaten  to  render  it  tender.  The  affectea  por- 
tion of  the  lung  is  more  compressed  than  in  ordinary  pneumonia;  the  air- 
c^lls  are  obliterated;  the  granular  appearance  is  wholly  wanting  ;  the  colour 
is  redder;  and  the  texture  is  more  flabby  and  less  solid.  Resolution  is 
effected  more  slowly  than  in  hepatization,  but  the  part  seldom  advances  to 
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supparatioD,  probably  because  the  inflammation  is  moderated  by  the  pres- 
sure. Dr.  Williams  says  that  this  form  of  pneumonia  sometimes  proves  a 
cause  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchia,  at  the  period  of  convalosccnee.  The 
oonipresaed  air-cells  do  not  yield  readily  to  the  expanding  force  of  the  air, 
when  the  liouid  effusion  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  bronchia  are  dilated  to 
supply  the  ueficiency. 

SymptorMj  Course^  d:c. 

Acute  Pkurifcy. — ^This  disease  commences  usually  with  a  febrile  chill,  and 
pharppnin  in  the  side;  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  subsequently  are  pain 
in  the  side,  cougb^  short  and  quick  breathing,  and  fever.  Each  of  these  re- 
quires a  more  particular  notice. 

The  pain  may  come  on  before  the  chill,  or  along  with  it,  or  a  short  time 
after  it.  In  character,  it  is  severe  and  sharp,  as  if  from  the  thrust  of  a  shatp 
instrument,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  designated  by  the  term  f^titch  in  the 
side.  It  is  usually  confined  to  one  spot,  most  commonly  somewhere  in  the 
mammary  region ;  though  it  is  occasionally  felt  elsewhere,  as,  for  examplci 
near  the  lower  margin  of  the  chest,  when  the  pleura  of  the  diaphragm  ia 
inflamed.  The  reason  of  this  concentration  of  the  pain  is  probably  thai, 
when  nervous  trunks  are  inflamed,  the  suflering  is  referred  to  the  part  in  which 
the  nerves  are  distributed  rather  than  to  the  real  seat  of  disease ;  and,  as  the 
nerves  coming  ofl*  from  the  spinal  marrow,  are  distributed  over  the  anterior 
part  of  the  chest,  the  inflammation  affecting  them  in  their  course  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  latter  position.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  diffused  over  the  side, 
and  is  then  less  severe.  It  is  increased  by  inspiration,  cough,  pressure 
in  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  generally  by  lying  upon  the  affected  side, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  lung  bearing  upon  the  inflamed 
membrane.  It  may  often  be  suspended  by  holding  the  breath.  Sometimes 
it  is  observed  to  increase  and  diminish  along  with  the  exacerbations  and  re- 
missions of  the  fever.  Occasionally  it  is  attended  with  a  burning  sensation. 
It  generally  moderates  considerably  in  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
as  the  effusion  increases;  and  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affected  side  is  now 
greatly  diminished  or  ceases.  In  some  cases,  it  is  scarcely  felt  from  the  begin- 
ning, unless  in  consequence  of  full  inspiration  or  coughing,  and,  in  others,  is 
<|uite  wanting,  or  felt  only  as  soreness  when  pressure  is  made  between  the  ribs. 

The  cmujh  is  at  first  short  and  dry,  or  attended  with  a  slight  mucous  or 
frothy  expectoration,  and  may  remain  so  throughout  the  complaint.  Fre- 
quently, however,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  some  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, the  discharge  is  more  copious ;  and  occasionally  it  is  streaked  with 
blood.  In  some  cases,  it  is  excee<]ingly  painful ;  and  the  patient  often  en- 
deavours to  restrain  it,  though  not  always  successfully.  It  is,  however,  much 
influenced  by  these  efforts,  sounding  as  if  interrupted  and  unfinishexl,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  partial  contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  it.  Cases  now 
and  then  occur  in  which  it  is  wholly  wanting;  and,  as  pain  is  also  sometimes 
wanting  at  the  same  time,  the  disease  has,  under  these  circumstances,  been 
designated  by  some  writers  as  latent  ^tftfurtny. 

The  hretithint/  is  almost  always  more  or  less  difficult  or  cnibarrasse<].  In 
constM|ucnce  of  the  pain  produced  by  a  full  expansion  of  the  lungs,  tlte  inspi- 
ration stops  short  before  it  is  completed.  The  patient  is  said  to  have  a  catch 
iu  his  breath.  As  less  air  is  thus  taken  in  at  one  inspiration,  the  df^ficiencj 
must  l)e  supplieti  by  a  more  frequent  repetition;  and  hence  the  breathing  is 
not  only  short  but  rapid,  though  the  patient  is  often  scarcely  aware  of  the 
chan^.  The  dyspncea,  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  pain,  (»ften  increases 
a.i  the  disi'aso  advances;  but  it  now  arises  fntm  the  compression  of  the  lung 
by  the  effused  fluid.    The  function  of  one  lung  is  always  cramped,  sometimes 
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entirely  suspended ;  and  the  other  lung  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  increased 
duty.  The  patient,  therefore,  feels  a  want  of  breath,  which  is  sometimes  dis- 
tressing. This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  effusion  is  at  once  sudden  and 
copious.  When  it  is  gradual,  the  system  accustoms  itself  to  the  new  condi* 
tion  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  want  is  less  felt.  The  dyspnoea  also 
differ^  greatly  in  different  individuals,  according  to  their  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities.    It  is  often  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  the  latter  stages. 

The  decubitus  is  generally^ at  first  on  the  sound  -side;  but,  when  the  acute 
pain  has  subsided,  and  considerable  effusion  has  taken  place,  this  becomes 
difficult  in  consequence  of  the  dyspnoea  excited,  partly  by  the  interference  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs,  but  chiefly  by  the 
pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  upon  the  sound  lung,  the  only  one  now 
capable  of  performing  the  office  of  respiration.  Hence,  the  patient,  in  this 
stage,  generally  lies  on  the  back,  or  in  a  position  intermediate  between  that 
upon  the  back  and  that  on  the  diseased  side. 

The /ever  is  usually  considerable,  and  attended  with  all  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  this  form  of  disease,  Stich  as  a  chill,  followed  by  heat  of  skin, 
frequent .  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  scanty  urine,  &c.  The  pulse 
is  generally  frequent,  full,  and  tense ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  pain  is  exceed- 
ingly -violent,  it  is  contracted.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  there  is  de- 
lirium. The  fever  often  undergoes  a  daily  remission  and  exacerbation,  the 
f<»iner  occurring  in  the  nMnning,  the  latter  towards  evening.  It  usually 
moderates  considerably  in  four  or  five  days. 

The  physical  signs  are  often  of  the  highest  importance  in  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis.  The  motion  of  .the -affected  side  is  observably  less  than  that  of  the 
sound  side.  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  before  effusion  has  taken 
place,  percussion  is  quite  clear,  and  no  other  auscultatory  sign  is  given  than 
some  diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  consequent  upon  the  deficient 
expansion  of  the  lung,  which  is  rendered  more  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the 
two  sides.  But,  as  this  depends  merely  upon  the  pain  of  inspiration,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  result  must  take  place  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the 
pain  is  equally  acute,  and  especially  in  pleurodynia,  so  that  the  sign  is  of  no 
great  value.  Hut,  very  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  disuse,  when  the  concrete 
exudation  has  had  time  to  cover  in  some  degree  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
a  peculiar  and  cbaraciteristic  sound  may  generally  be  heard,  especially  iii  the 
middle  portions  of  the  chest.  This  is  ui^  friction  soundy  produced  by  the  rub- 
bing of  the  opposite  roughened  surfaces  against  each  other.  It  is  thought 
that  the  sound  may  be  developed  even  before  the  commencement  of  exuda- 
tion, by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  pleuritic  surfaces,  rendered  dry  by  the 
commencing  inflammation,  or  unequal  by  the  enlarged  vessels.  The  grating 
movement  which  gives  rise  to  the  sound,  may  be  felt  by  the  hand  applied 
flatly  to  the  side.  But,  as  the  conditions  upon  which  the  sound  depends  are 
of  short  continuance,  -the  sign  must  also  be  evanescent.  It  must  vanish 
whenever  union  of  the  opposite  surfaces  takes  place,  or  as  soon  as  they  are 
separated  by  the  liquid  emision.  Though,  from  its  uncertain  occurrence  and 
fugitive  character,  it  cannot  be  always  depended  on,  yet,  when  perceived,  it  is 
a  valuable  sign,  especially  in  cases  unattended  with  liquid  effusion,  such  as 
have  tometimes  been  called  dry  pleurisy » 

But  the  most  decisive  signs  are  those  afforded  after  liquid  effusion  has  com- 
menced. A  diminution  of  the  healthy  resonance  upon  percussion  may  very 
soon  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  opposite  sides ;  and  the  dulncss 
goes  on  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  effusion,  until  at  length  it  often 
amounts  to  perfect  flatness.  At  first,  it  is  observed  in  the  most  dependent 
parts  of  the  chest,  and  rises  higher  and  higher  with  the  advance  of  the 
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disease.  It  usoallj  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  following,  of 
coarse,  the  position  of  the  liquid,  which  necessarily  gravitates  to  the  moiit 
dependent  part,  while  the  lung,  which  is  lighter,  has  a  tendency  to  float  above 
it.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  ai'e  the  cases  in  which  the  lung,  and 
oonsequently  the  liquid,  are  confined  by  adhesions,  and  those  in  which  the 
whole  cavity  is  filled.  lu  the  latter,  flatness  is  universal  over  the  affected 
side  of  the  chest.  The  last  part  to  lose  its  resonance  is  generally  the  sub* 
clavicular  region.  In  percussing  the  left  side  in  pleuritic  efl'usion,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  resonance  of  the  stomach,  which,  when  that  organ  ia 
full  of  air,  often  modifies  the  sound  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  chest. 
Sometimes,  when  a  small  portion  of  the  lung  is  in  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  while  all  the  rest  is  separated  from  them  by  the  effusion,  a  tympa- 
nitic sound  is  yielded  on  percussion,  which  might  be  mistaken  as  the  sign  of 
pneumothorax  or  a  pulmonary  cavity.  (Notta,  Arch.  Gin,  4c  ^r.,  xxii.  437.) 
Skoda  states  thatj  '*  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  is  entirely  compressed 
by  pleuritic  effusion,  and  the  upper  portion  reduced  in  volume,  the  percussion- 
sound  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  is  distinctly  tympanitic.  This  pheno- 
menon, which  has  long  been  noticed  as  an  occaHional  event,  is  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Williams  to  the  increased  eouducting  power  of  the  lung,  which  causes  the 
vibratory  movements  excited  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  to  reach  the 
ear;  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  cavernous  or  even  am phorio  respiration 
and  amphoric  resonance  of  the  voice  have  sometimes  been  noticed,  ascribable 
probably  to  the  same  cause.  (B^hier,  Arrhivex  Gin.,  Aug.  1854,  p.  129.) 

The  respiratory  murmur,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  the  defective  movement 
of  the  lung  from  pain,  is  still  more  so  when  liquid  effusion  takes  place,  and 
goes  on  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  effusion,  and  of  the  consequent  com- 
pression of  the  lung,  uutil  it  entirely  ceases  in  those  cases  in  which  the  liquid 
is  abundant.  In  parts  in  which  the  lung  is  still  in  contact  with  the  chest,  the 
healthy  murmur  is  often  superseded  by  bronchial  respiration,  dependent  upon 
the  compression  of  the  air-cells,  which  thus  more  readily  convey  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  bronchia  to  the  surface.  This  sound  is  usually  greatest  near  the 
root  of  the  lung,  and  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  that  part,  though  it  often 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  whole  side  of  the  chest.  But,  when  the  efiiision 
is  very  abundant,  this  sound  also  is  quite  lost,  except  in  the  region  between 
the  scapulas,  and  sometimes  even  there.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest, 
the  respiration  is  louder  than  is  usual  in  health,  and  often  becomes  puerile. 

The  vocal  resonance,  increased  at  first  while  the  exudation  is  plastic,  be- 
comes at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  quite  peculiar.  When 
a  moderate  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  liquid  intervenes 
between  the  lung  and  side  of  the  chest,  the  tremulous,  quivering,  or  bleating 
sound  of  the  voice  denominated  a^gophony  is  heard.  The  bronchial  sound, 
conveyed  outward  by  the  compressed  parenchyma,  is  modified  as  it  passes 
through  the  trembling  liquid,  and  ac-(]uires  the  striking  character  alluded  to 
before  it  reaches  the  ear.  This  modified  sound  is  heard  especially  between 
the  third  and  sixth  ribs,  in  tho  interscapular  regions,  and  between  the  scapula 
and  the  mamma.  It  is  most  obvious  in  women  and  children,  in  con.^equence 
of  the  higher  tone  of  their  voice.  Over  the  larger  bronchia,  near  the  spine, 
for  example,  it  is  often  mingled  with  the  bronchial  resonance,  and  the  sound 
acquires  a  peculiar  complex  character.  As  the  effusion  increases,  sgophony 
diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases  altogether.  Dr.  Williams  is  of  opinion  that 
little  sound  of  the  voice  is  transmitted,  wheu  the  stratum  of  intervening 
liquid  exceeds  an  inch  in  thickness,  except  over  the  larger  tubes.  When  the 
quantity  of  li({uid  is  very  great,  no  vocal  resonance  is  heard,  unless  in  a  nar- 
row space  upon  the  side  oi  the  spine.     These  results  arc  of  course  nuxiified^ 
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whep  the  lung  ndheres  more  or  lesa  ^exteDsively  to  the  Bides  pf  the  chest  In 
BQoh  casesy  the  broochisl  reeonaoce  is  asuallj  Ipud  and  distioct  at  the  adhering 
parts,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  compression  of  the  air-cells.  When  the  extent 
of  adhesion  is  small,  the  compressed  lung  forms  a  column,  or  kind  of  interndl 
stethoscope,  for  Qonveying  the  sound  to  the.  ear:  The  .vibration  -of  the  5\fallA 
of  the  chest  is  afifeoted  similarly  with  the  sound  of  the  voice,  being  somewhat 
increased  i^hile  the  effusion  is  plastic,  gradually  diminished  with  the  increase 
of  liquid^  and  suppressed  where  the  intervening  effusion  is  copious,  but  still 
distinctly  observable  where  the  long  adheres.  Hence,  when  one  hand  is  placed 
upon  the  sound  side,  and  the  other  upon  the  diseaeed  one,  and  the  patient  ia  * 
told  to  speak,  little  or  no  movement  is  felt  in  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
just  mentioned ;  while  in  the  former  the  thrill  is  distinct. 

Besides  the  above  signs,  there  are  otber^  derived  from  the  movements  and 
shape  of  the  chest;  and  the  relative  position  of  neighbouring  organs.  ThoSi 
the  affected  side  may  sometimes  be  observed  to  be  quiescent,  while  the  other 
moves  in  respiration.  When  the  effusion  is  great,  the  chest  may  be  visiblj 
distended,  and,  if  measured  by  a  tape,  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  around  the 
body  a^  the  scrobiculus  cordis^  will  be  found  to' be  larger  on  the  diseased  thaa 
the  sound  side.  This,  however,  is  not  common,  to  any  great  extent,  Iq  acute 
pleurisy.  Any  difference  that  may  exist  will  be  most  readily  detected  by 
making  the  measurement  at  the  moment  of  full  expiration,  aa  it  is  then 
greatest,  in  consequence  of  the  non-contraction  of  the  distended  side.  But 
the  &ct  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  right  side,  in  health 
ordinarily  measures  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  mord  tiian  the  left.  The 
displacement  of  the  heart,  liver,  &c.,  is  much  more  frequently  to  be  observed 
in  the  chronic  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 

The  cQurfte  of  acute  pleurisy  is  very  variable  and  uncertain.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  the  disease  is  vigorously  treated  by  depletion  at  the  begii^- 
ning,  it  may  often  be. arrested  almost  at  the  threshold,  before  it  has  exhibited 
any  other  signs  of  its  existence  than  pain,  decubitus  on  the  sound  side,  a  little 
cough,  and  a  chill  followed  by  fever.  Exudation  not  having  yet  taken  place, 
the  physical  signs  are  wanting.  Should  a  catarrhal  cough  have  preceded  the 
attack f  or  should  no  cough  exist,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  are  no  means 
by  which  the  disease  could  be  certainly  distinguished  from  febrile  pleurodynia, 
which  has  the  general  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  the  samo  diminutioi^ 
of  the  respiratory  murmur,  arising  from  the  restrained  movements  of  the 
chest.  Hence  the  doubt,  in  these  cases,  whether  it  was  pleurisy  or  rheumatism 
of  the  intercostals  that  #as  cured< 

In  other  cases,  along  with  the  general  symptoms  mentioned,  there  is  the 
friction  sound  upon  auscultation,  which  is  sufficiently  decisive  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint.  The  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  has  probably  taken  placOy 
and  a  lon^r  period  is  necessory  for  the  cure.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
morbid  phenomena  wholly  disappear  in  from  three  to  five  days,  leaving  no 
unhealthy  sound  in  the  chest.  In  such  cases,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
pleura  have  united,  and  the  friction  sound  ceases  because  the  surfaces  do  no4 
move  on  each  other. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases,  the  signs  of  liquid  effusion  are  perceived  sometimes 
on  the  fin»t  day,  sometimes  not  until  the  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  day, 
when  the  severe  pain  abates.  -  In- these  eases,  the  friction  sound,  if  observed 
at  all,  is  soon  followed  by  feebleness  and  gradual  cessation  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  by  bronchial  respiration,  asgophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion. 
Should  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  now  arrested,  the  general  symptoms 
abate,  and  the  morbid  sounds  gradually  give  way  to  the  healthy,  as  the  fluid 
is  absorbed.    The  friction  sound  is  sometimes. heard  for  a  brief  period  after 
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alac-r^.kiB  hms  Uken  pbce,  and  before  nnioo  betireen  the  opposite  raifMee 
kft*  &»«fi  ejected.     The  disease  is  nsmllj  cored  in  fire  or  iteven  dajs. 

B«t.  instead  of  the  favourable  tarn  at  the  perio>i  above  alladed  to,  there  is 
olteQ  a  enotinoed  advance  of  the  disease ;  the  effnsion  goes  on  increasing ; 
ae^^thXkv  eeaces ;  the  bronchial  respiration  becomes  more  and  more  distant^ 
«Bl2  this  also  ceases;  or  is  bat  faintly  heard ;  flatness  npon  percussion  prevails 
to  a  treater  or  l^ss  extent  over  the  chest«  general  It  varvini?  with  the  position 
of  tbe  patient :  the  dimensions  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  are  sometimes 
even  visiblj  enlarged ;  and  the  healthv  vibmtorj  movement  of  its  walls  in 
if«eaking  is  ranch  lessened  or  quite  wanting,  as  maj  be  ascertained  bj  applj- 
iBg  the  band  to  the  surface.  The  pain  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  fcTer 
m^A*Tkted :  bat  the  dysptMca  is  often  great,  and  the  patient  is  nnaUe  to  lie 
Wftm  the  ?^*ond  ^ide.  The  disease,  in  this  form,  continues  for  a  very  variable 
period.  S«>metimes  recovery  takes  place  in  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes 
B9l  for  m''*nths;  and  the  complaint  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  chronie 
Sorm.  Shoold  it  terminate  favourably,  the  fever,  cough,  and  dyspncea  gra- 
dttally  disappear,  the  dulness  on  percussion  diminishes,  aegnpbony  occasionally 
remms  in  the  progress  of  the  absorption,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  again 
Ward,  the  fncti«'*n  sound  mav  be  noticed  for  two  or  three  davs  or  more,  and 
keahh  is  at  length  re-established.  The  clearness  on  percussion,  and  the 
Wealthy  respiratory  sound,  return  usaally  first  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
sod  afterwards  in  the  lower.  As  the  luug  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  com- 
pr»$eil  to  have  lost  its  expansibility,  it  is  generally  dilated  as  the  fluid  is 
sbKrbed :  but  sometimes,  either  from  its  own  altered  state,  or  because  bound 
down  by  false  membrane,  it  does  not  completely  resume  its  original  dimen- 
ei<n«.  and  a  degree  of  contraction  in  the  diseased  side  of  the  chest  ensuefi, 
which,  however,  generally  dimiui^hes,  or  disappears  with  time.  The  favour- 
able termination  is  often  attended  or  precoiled  by  certain  critical  afleetions, 
ss  uriiury  «edinifnt,  copious  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  eruptive  affections  of  the 
lips  and  skin,  phiegmunuus  tumours,  and  rheumatic  pains.  After  convales- 
cence, the  patient  not  unfrequently  complains  of  a  stitch  in  the  side  upon 
tekioz  a  long  breath ;  and  sometimes  a  dcjiree  of  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  fre- 
quency of  palre  remains  for  a  considerable  time. 

I  have  known  the  friction  sound,  after  being  first  noticed  at  the  commenoe- 
■lent  f'(  the  disease,  to  continue  uninterruptedly  for  a  long  time,  gradually 
bec^rming  coarser  with  the  continuance  of  the  di<>ease.  This  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  matter  imperfectly  coagulable,  with  too  little 
sdhe^iveoesp  to  9erve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  opposite  pleural  sur- 
hee*.  and  insufficient  vital  force  to  undergo  orpinization. 

Other  diversities  in  the  disease  require  notice.  When  the  inflammatioQ 
eecupies  both  p!eara[^,  the  pain  may  be  felt  in  both  bides,  or  one  only,  or 
Buy  be  ab:«ent;  the  dyspnoea  is  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  variety; 
and  the  fever  and  other  attendant  svmptoius  are  more  se^re.  There  is  no 
lODger  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides  in  auscultation  or  per- 
eossioD.  Nevertheless,  the  signs  are  generally  sufficiently  evident.  DoMe 
pUuri*^  is  moch  more  dangerous  than  that  which  l<  confined  to  one  pleura. 

The  infljmmation  in  pleurisy  is  oAen  partial ;  being  limited  by  previous 
adbesii>Qs,  or  preventeil  from  spreading  o%*er  the  whole  membrane  by  some 
unknown  eau^.  Thus,  it  may  occupy  only  the  coital  nud  thf  ojyjwtife  jnti* 
wtomnry  pifum,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  are  all  those  above  enumerated. 
It  seldom  if  ever  hap|n*n8  that  one  of  these  surfaces  is  inflamed,  fi>r  anr 
length  of  time,  without  involving  the  opposite  surface,  when  in  contact  with 
it-  The  pffura  uf  th^  tioiphni^/m  is  s«^metinies  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  dis- 
In  soch  cades,  the  pain  is  usually  along  the  lower  border  of  the  chest, 
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or  in  tlie  bjpocbotidriac  region,  and  is  mncli  increased  by  vomiting,  emcta- 
tion,  inspiration^  and  sometimes  by^  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  M.  Oueneaa 
de  Mossy  has  pointed  ont,  as  extremely  sensitive  to  pressure,  a  spot  situated 
one  or  two  fingers'  breadth  from  the  linea  alba,  on  Ihe^ level  of  the  bony  part 
of  the  tenth  rib;  Not  only  is  extreme  pain  felt  wh^  this  point  is  slightly 
pressed,  *but  there  is  at  the  same  time  experienced  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
dyspnoea,  so  grekt  as  apparently  to  threaten  suffocation.  {Arch,  G^i.,  Sept. 
1853,  p.  274.)  TiiB  patient  breathes  with  the  ribs  rather  than  the  diaphragm. 
The  difficulty  of  respiration  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  the  erect  po»r 
tnre  necessary.  Occasionally  the  pleurisy  is  associated,  in  these  cas^s,  with 
nausea  and  vomiHng,  and  sjrmptoms  of  jaundice,  probably  in  consequence  of 
^e  extension  of  irritation  from  the  pleura  to  the  subjacent  organs.  In  fatal 
eases,  delirium  often  precedes,  de&th  for  some  days.  Again,  the  inflammation 
may  be  seated  in  the  mediastinum,  or  in  the  fissures  between  the  lobes  of  the 
longs;  bat  there  is  scarcely  a  sign-  by  which  it  could  be  certainly  distin* 
goished  in  these  situations.  The  position  of  the  pain,  and  the  absence  of  the 
peculiar  signs  of  other  diseases,  might  lead  to  probable  inferences.  Occa- 
sionally, abscesses  have  been  found  in  these  situations  after  death ;  and  sudden 
discharges  bf  .pus  by  expectoration  sometimes  occur,  which  may  be  conjec- 
torally  adcribed  to  the  opening  of  such  abscesses  into  the  bronchia. 

Pleurisy  sometimes  occurs,  and  runs  its  whole  course,  without  pain,  cough, 
of  observable  dyspnoea,  and  without  having  attracted  attention  during  life. 
These  latent  attacks  usually  take  place  in  the  progress,  or  at  the  close  of 
other  diseases,  or  in  individuals  previously  much  weakened,  or  cachectic. 

When  acute  pleurisy  is  about  to  terminate  fatally,  which  very  seldom  hap- 
pens in  the  uncomplicated  disease  if  well  treated,  the  effusion  increases,  the 
breathing  becomes  very  greatly  oppressed,  the  countenance  assumes  a  pafe 
hue  and  anxious  expression,  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and  at  length 
becomes  small  and  feeble,  and  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  performance  of  the  respiratory  function.  In  the  advanced  stages, 
death -sometimes  results  from  a  gradual  failure  of  the  powers  of  the  system, 
under  the  combined  exhaustion  from  the  discharge,  and  irritation  from  the 
diseased  structure.  In  double  pleurisy,  according  to  Andral,  a  fatal  issue 
may  take  place  from  the  mere  influence  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  without 
any  discoverable  amount  of  fluid  effusion.  (^C Unique  M6d.^  iv.  513.) 

Chronic  Pleurisy, — This  is,  in  most  instances,  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
acute,  though  sometimes  apparently  of  the  same  lower  grade  of  action  from 
the  beginning.  When  pleurisy  is  connected  with  other  complaints  of  a 
chronic  character,  such,  for  example,  as  phthisis,  it  is  apt  to  assume  itself  . 
the  chronic  form;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  which  long 
resist  the  plans  of  treatment  ordinarily  most  effective,  there  is  ground  for 
suspicion,  that  the  obstinacy  may  be  owing  to  some  other  existing  though 
possibly  concealed -organic  affection. 

In  this  form  of  pleurisy,  there  are  occasionally  sensations  of  acute  pain^ 
but  more  frequently  of  mere  soreness,  oppression,  weight,  or  vague  uneasi- 
ness. There  is  also  in  general  more  or  less  cough,  which  is  sometimes  short 
and  dry,  but  sometimes  also  attended  with  even  copious  expectoration,  which 
may  be  either  mucous  or  purulent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  is  usually 
complioated  with  chronic  bronchitis.  In  some  instances  cough  is  wanting. 
The  most  prominent  general  symptom  is  dyspnoea,  which  is  in  some  cases 
very  distressing,  in  others  scarcely  observable  unless  in  consequence  of  bodily 
exertion.  It  is  usually  less ; troublesome  in  chronic  than  in  acute  pleurisy 
from  an  equal  amount  of  effusion,  because  in  the  former  the  accumulation  is 
more  gradual^  and  the  respiratory  organs  adapt  themselves  in  some  measure 
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to  the  pew  circumstances.  The  patient  is  often  able  to  walk  aboat,  though 
in  general  pale,  feeble,  and  more  or  ]e$s  emaciated.  Sometimes  the  face  ap- 
pears slightly  bloated,  and  the  extremities  somewhat  edematous;  and  the 
(Bdema  is  said  to  be  apt  to  appear  on  the  chest  and  arm  of  the  side  affected. 
The  circulation  is  in  some  instances  little  dist\irbed ;  but  generallj  there  w 
frequency  of  pulse,  sometimes  great  frequency,  with  paroxysms  of  hectic  fever, 
night-sweats,  and  great  emaciation.  In  such  Cases,  there  is  reasoa  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  constituting  empt/ema. 

The  physical  signs  are  usually  conspicuous.  The  chest  is  considerably  and 
sometimes  enormously  distended,  bulging  outwards  usually  in  the  lowor  por- 
tion upon  the  side  affected,  which  measures  more  than  the  other  side.  The 
intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and,  instead  of  being  somewhat  concave,  as  ia 
the  healthy  state,  are  either  flat  or  convex.  Sometimes  fluctuation  can  be 
felt  between  the  ribs,  by  placing  the  flat  of  the  hand  upon  the  side,  and 
striking  quickly  but  gently  with  the  finger  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The 
ribs  do  not  move  in  respiration.  The  heart  is  sometimes  displaced  by  the 
pressure.  If  the  effusion  is  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  found  to  pulsato  on 
the  left  of  the  left  nipple,  or  even  in  the  axilla;  if  on  the  left,  it  may  beat 
under  or  beyond  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  or  in  the  epigastrium.  The 
mediastinum  is  also  displaced,  and  affords  a  dull,  instead  of  the  clear  healthy 
sound,  to  percussion  upon  the  sternum.  The  liver  is  sometimes  depressed 
several  inches  below  the  margin  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the  affection  has  io 
oonsequonce  been  mistaken  for  chronic  hepatitis  The  spleen  and  neigh- 
bouring colon  are  also  below  their  ordinary  level  in  the  abdomen. 

I^crcussion  yields  a  perfectly  flat  sound  over  the  distended  part  of  the  chest, 
and  sometimes  over  the  whole  side  affected,  though  this  is  comparatively  rare. 
Very  frequently  the  limits  of  the  flatness  vary  with  the  position  of  the  pa- 
tient, always,  indeed,  if  liquid  is  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and 
not  confined  by  adhesions,  or  by  fulness  and  distension  of  the  whole  pleural 
cavity.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  wanting,  there  is  no  vocal  resonance, 
""  and  even  bronchial  respiration  is  but  faintly  if  at  all  heard,  in  the  distended 
portion  of  the  chest. 

But  the  above  signs  arc  sometimes  modified  by  adhesions.  In  some  places, 
the  lung  may  adhere  to  the  costal  surface,  in  others,  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  effused  liquid.  In  such  cases,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophonj 
may  be  heard  distinctly  in  certain  parts,  and  not  in  others.  Sometimes  the 
adhesions  are  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest,  which  may  yield  a  clear  sound 
on  percussion,  with  the  sounds  also  of  respiration  and  the  voice,  while  the 
upper  parts  present  the  ordinary  signs  of  effusion.  Again,  the  relative  posi* 
'  tions  of  the  adhesion  and  the  effusion,  and  consequently  of  their  characteristic 
signs,  may  be  reversed.  Occasionally  the  diaphragm  or  mediastinum  may 
adhere  to  the  lung,  so  that  displacement  of  these  parts  may  not  be  produced, 
or  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as  when  no  such  adhisions  exist. 

In  the  progress  of  chronic  pleurisy,  either  absorption  after  a  time  predom- 
inates over  effusion,  and  the  li(|uid  is  partially  or  wholly  removed ;  or  the 
pleural  cavity  remains  distended  until  the  patient  is  worn  out,  or  until  the 
fluid  is  discharged  by  a  natural  or  artificial  outlet,  independently  of  abst^rptioo. 
In  the  former  case,  as  the  liquid  is  removed,  and  the  sides  of  the  chest  and 
the  lung  are  brought  together,  adhesion  takes  place,  accompanied  with  con- 
traction of  the  chest,  resulting  from  the  want  of  expansibility  in  the  long  c<)m- 
pres>ed  lung,  or  its  restraint  hy  false  membrane,  and  its  consequent  inability 
to  fill  up  the  vacuity.  The  shrinking  of  the  ehost  is  not  at  first  gentral. 
The  upfH.T  part  (»f  the  pleural  cavity,  being  for  the  most  part  first  freed  from 
the  liquid,  the  contraction  will  be  first  observed  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
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tbe  chest,  and  it  will  gradoally  extend  downward  witb  the  progress  of  ab: 
sorption.  The  coutraotion  may  be  slight,  so  as  U)  oceasfon  no  obvious  de^ 
fortnity,  and  not  materially  to  interfere  with  the  restored  health.  Sometimes, . 
however,  it  is  very  great ;  so  that  the  chest,  after  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess, scarcely  exceeds  one  half  its  former  capacity.  The  contraction  of  the 
£i.lse  membranes,  in  the  progress  of  their  organization,  may  contribnte  to 
increase  the  effect,  after  all  the  liquid  has  been  removed.  The  deformity  in 
these  cases  is  considerable.  The  shoulder  is  drawn  down,  tbe  scapula  is  rela- 
tively more  prominent  and  nearer  tbe  spine,  the  ribs  are  lower  and  lie  mors 
closely  together,  the  liver  encroaches  upon  the  chest,  and  the  heart  inay  some- 
times be  heard  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum;  reversing  exactly  the  de-' 
rangemenl  previously  occasioned  by  the  effusion.  More  or  less  disorder  of 
the  general  health  attends  this  condition  of  the  chest.  The  patient  is  affected 
with  shortness  of  breath  and  palpitations,  especially  upon  exertion,  and  con- 
tinues liable  to  them  for  a  long  time,  if  not  during  life.  But,  if  young,  he 
may  in  a  considerable  degree  surmount  these  disadvantages,  in  consbquencSe 
of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  lung,  and  the  conversion  of  the  pscudo- mem- 
branous products  into  distensible  cellular  tissue.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  (x>n traction,  the  sounds  of  respiration  and  of  percussion  are  usually  some- 
what imperfect,  even  though  the  liquid  may  have  been  wholly  removed. 
When  the  effusion  has  been  partiaj,  and  limited  by  firm  adhesions,  the  chest 
cannot  contract  sufficiently  to  fill  the  emptied  space,  which  is  therefore  occu- 
pied by  air,  by  tbe  neighbouring  viscera  thrust  intt)  it,  or  by  the  semi-solid 
residue  of  the  absorbed  fluid.  (  Williams,)   " 

In  the  instances  in  which  absorption  is  not  effected,  the  fluid  may  be  of  a 
serous  character,  or  may  be  pus.  In  the  latter  case,  the  danger  of  a  fatal 
result  is  the  greatest.  Large  collections  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  absorbed.  The  symptoms  do  not  always  enable  us  to  discrimi- 
nate between  these  two  conditions.  When,  however,  the  affection  is  very 
obstinate,  and  attended  with  hectic  symptoms,  the  existence  of  proper  empy- 
ema  may  be  suspected.  Nature  occasionally  attempts,  and  even  accomplishes 
a  cure  of  this  affection.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the  pleural 
cavity  and  the  bronchia,  and  the  pus  escapes  by  expectoration.  If  not  so 
abundant  la's  to  overwhelm  the  lungs,  and  produce  suffocation,  it  may  thus  be 
discharged,  and  the  patient  may  possibly  reach  health  through  a  long  and 
doubtful  struggle.  Sometimes,  moreover,  the  pus  makes  its  way  externally, 
forming  k  soft,  rounded,  subcutaneous  abscess  upon  the  chest,  which  may 
ultimately  open,  and  thus  form  a  direct  communication  between  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  and  the  external  air.  Such  an  abscess  may  be  recognized  by  the 
changes  it  undergoes  in  the  act  of  breathing,  being  firm  during  expiration 
and  soft  daring  inspiration.  In  some  instances,  the  tumour  disappears  under 
pressure,  and  by  change  of  position ;  and  reappears  when  these  causes  cease 
to  act.  By  whichever  outlet  the  pus  escapes,  air  is  apt  to  enter  the  cavity,  . 
and,  by  exciting  putre&ction  in  the^purulent  matter,  to  occasion  fresh  inflam- 
mation, and  thus  increase  the  immediate  danger.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
result  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  patient  not  uufrequcntly  perishes  in  the  end. 
Sometimes  death  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  sometimes  the  patient  is 
worn  out  by  hectic,  with  diarrhoea,  dropsical  eff*usion,  &c.  Chronic  pleurisy 
may  terminate  in  a  few  months,  or  may  run  on  for  years.  Its  danger  is  much 
increased  by  complication  with  tuberculous,  or  other  organic  disease. 

Pleuropneumonia. — In  this  there  is  a  combination  of  the  peculiar  general 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  of  which  the  viscid  and  rusty  expec- 
toration is  most  characteristic  of  the  former,  and  the  sharp  stitch  in  the  side 
o(  the  latter.     The  physical  signs  of  the  two  affections  are  also  to  a  greater 
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or  !^9>  iefree  combined  in  the  cue.  The  crepttation  of  pnenmoiiia  ia  gene- 
nllj  L-rari  earlj  in  the  disesj^,  and,  after  being  quite  Ic^t  in  oonseqiience  of 
tfi«  jf^c^maUtirjrn  of  liquid,  sometimes  returns  when  this  is  absorbed.  The 
fnnry  o  found,  aegophon j,  and  flatnesis  on  percussion  indicate  the  existence  of 
pt<arL»j.  S'jmetimes  the  two  inflammations  occupy  different  portions  of  the 
loiiz^,  the  pleurisy  for  example  the  lower,  and  the  pneumonia  the  upper.  In 
fdrh  <a«es,  the  peculiar  signs  of  each  affection  are  perceiTcd  in  the  port  which 
ir  oecopies.  But  more  frequently  both  affections  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  lung.  Here  we  ha^e  a  mixture  of  the  peculiar 
ffigns  of  both.  The  crepitant  rale  may  be  heard  at  an  early  period,  but  ia 
gradually  lost  as  the  liquid  in  the  pleura  accumulates,  when  flatness  on  per- 
cas&ion  supervenes,  with  bronchial  respiration,  and,  instead  of  pure  a^^pbony, 
a  mixture  of  this  with  bronchophony,  constituting  a  sort  of  double  voice, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  heard  in  the  performance  of  Punch.  Chomel 
•tates  that  this  complication  was  first  noticed  by  himself.  Sometimes  no  re- 
apfiratory  sound  can  be  heard  unless  the  patient  draw  a  quick  and  full  breath, 
aa  after  coughing ;  and  then  the  peculiar  signs  of  pneumonia  may  be  per- 
eeived.  Occasionally,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  patient,  pneumonic 
sounds  become  evident,  which  were  before  covered  by  the  liquid.  Vocal  re- 
sonance is  said  by  Williams  to  be  greater  in  pleuro- pneumonia  than  in  either  of 
its  component'  affections  separately:  and,  indeed,  all  the  auscultatory  sounds 
of  pneumonia  may  be  increa:^  by  pleuritic  effusion,  when  not  too  copious. 

According  to  Laenneo,  pleuro  pneumonia  is  less  dangerous,  raef^n's  /xiri^io, 
than  either  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  The  compression  of  the  lung  by  the 
pleuritic  effusion  he  supposed  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  inflammation  in  its 
parenchyma;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  less  yielding  nature  of  the  inflamed 
lung,  it  diminishes  the  space  for  effusion,  and  renders  it  more  easy  of  absorp- 
tion by  limiting  its  quantity. 

Caufes. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  pleurisy,  as  of  so  many  other  inflammations,  is 
exposure  of  the  VK>dy  to  cold,  es|Hx*ially  when  previousily  heated  or  pen>piring. 
It  is  said  that  cold  drinks,  under  similar  circumstances,  sometimes  produce 
the  disease.  Other  causes  are  mechanical  injuries,  the  transfer  of  irritations 
from  without,  the  sudden  checking  of  habitual  discharges,  and  the  influence 
of  various  diseases.  Among  the  most  frequent  of  these  are  tubercles.  They 
may  occasion  pleurisy  either  b}'  a  direct  irritation  from  their  contiguity  to  the 
membrane,  or  by  the  discharge  of  the  matter  of  a  vomica,  through  an  uloer- 
ated  passage,  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  latter  result  is  not  unfrei|uently 
prcTented  by  the  adhesions  consequent  upon  the  former.  Tubercles  in  the 
membrane  itself  may  also  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  luflummation  (»f  the 
lungs  is  not  uufrequcntly  propagated  to  the  pleura;  and  gangrenous  al>seess<'s 
in  the  parenchyma,  or  luortitivatitm  upctn  the  ^urface  of  the  luug,  sometimes 
give  T\>e  to  pleurisy,  the  former  by  opening  into  its  cavity,  the  latter  by  the 
contact  of  its  putrescl^nt  products.  Apoplexy  of  the  lungs  is  said  occasionally 
to  pro<Juce  it.  Inflammation,  ulceration,  and  abscesses  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  as  well  as  cancerous  or  other  malignant  disease  of  the  same  parts,  or  of 
the  lung  itself,  are  not  unfre(|ucnt  causes  of  pleurisy.  This  affeeti(»u  has  re- 
peatedly been  observed  to  fallow  operations  for  the  removal  of  tumours  from 
the  breast  and  axilla.   (Hr(K*a,  Anh,  (ivn..  4^  ser.,  xxii.  .*>1K'».) 

The  di.««t»asc  is  nmre  fr((|ueut  in  men  than  in  women,  chietly,  iu  all  proba- 
bility, becanse  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  it,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  on  a<o<.uut  of  ihcir  >tronger  general  iuflannuatory  diathesis.  It  is 
common  to  all  ages.     The  robust  and  vigorous,  and  |»ersuus  of  sanguine  tcm- 
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peramenty  are  faid  to.be  most  liable  to  it.    The  disease  is  most  frequent  iu 
winter  and  spring. 

Diagnosis^ 

The  only  diseases  with  which  pleurisy  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  confounded 
are  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles  or  pleurodynia,  pericarditis,  and 
pneumonia.  In  pleurodynia,  the  physical  signs  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  charaoteristic  of  pleurisy  are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of  the  dimiA- 
ished  respiratory  murmur,  and  other  results  of  the  want  of  free  expansion  of 
the  chest  in  breathing.  There  is  usually  also,  an  absence  of  fever  and  cough, 
Besides,  in  pleurodynia,  the  pain  is  often  more  shifting  than  in  pleurisy,  is 
frequently  felt  in  neighbouring  parts,  and  is  more  apt  to  be  increased  by  a 
twisting  motion  of  the- chest.  For  the  means  of  distinguishing  pericarditisi 
the  reader  is  referred  to.  that  disease.    . 

It  will  be  proper  to  give  in  this  place  the  diagnosis  between  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  In  the  former,  the  pain  is  sharp  and  severe,,  and  usually  concen- 
trated in  one  spot;  in  the  latter,  it  is  moderate  and  dull  when  the  pneumonia 
is  wholly  uncomplicated ;  but,  as  this  is  generally  associated  with  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  which  invests,  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung,  the  symptom  is 
little  to  be  relied  on.  The  character  of  the  expectoration  is  more  important, 
being  viscid  and  rusty  in  pneumonia;  mucous  and  transparent,  or  whitish,  or 
simply  streaked  with  blood,  in  pleurisy.  In  the  latter,  the  crepitant  rale  of 
pulmonary  iifflammation  is  wanting ;-  in  the  former,  the  friction  sound  and 
SBgophony  of  pleurisy.  In  both,  bronchial  respiration  may  exist ;  but  it  is 
more  extensive,  and  heard  over  remoter  parts  of  the  chest,  in  pneumoniai 
than  in  pleurisy  with  much  effusion.  -In  the  latter  aflection,  over  thd  part 
where  compression  is  greatest,  respiration  is  often  scarcely  if  at  all  heard,  and 
Tocal  resonance  is  wanting;  while  in  pneumonia,  with  the  highest  degree  of 
dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration  is  usually  distinct,  and  the  vocal 
resonanoe  much  ^ater  than  in  health,  amounting  often  to  bronchophony. 
Percussion  yields  no  distinctive  sound  in  the  earliest  stage;  but  the  dulness 
is  perceived  earlier  in  pleurisy,  and  the  flatqess  of  the  advanced  stage  is  more 
complete.  In  pleurisy,  the  flatness  often  changes  with  the  position  of  the 
patient,  which  is  not  the  case  in  pucumonia.  The  whole  sternum  may  be  flat 
in  pleuritic  effusion,  only  one  half  of  it  in  hepatization.  The  hand  placed 
over  the  seat  of  copious  pleuritic  effusion  feels  no  vocal  vibration,  while  in 
pneumonia  it  is  mdre  striking  than  in  health.  In  pneumonia,  the  distension 
of  the  chest,  flatness  or  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  displacement 
of  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  &c.,.  whiph  occur  in  pleurisy  with  large  eflusioUi 
are  wholly  wanting. 

In  some  cases- of  partial  pleurisy,  especially  the  interlobar  and  mediastinal, 
the  diagnosis  is  very  uncertain,  and  at  best  but  conjectural.  When,  more- 
over, the  disease  is  unattended  with  pain  and  cough,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. This  happens  most  frequently  when  the  pleurisy  comes  on  in  the 
course,  or  towards  the  termination  of  other  diseases.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
rule,  whenever  in  any  complaint  a  sudden  increase  of  fever,  or  other  material 
change  for  the  worse  occurs,  not  readily  traceable  to  its  cause,  to  examine  the 
chest  minutely,  and  ascert^n  whether  pleurisy  may  not  exist. 

In  chrQuic  pleuriai/y  when  the  effusion  is  not  confined  by  adhesions,  there 
can  generally  be  little  difficulty  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  But,  when 
partial  and  limited  by  old  adhesions,  it  is  not  always  so  easily  distinguished. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  interlobar  and  mediastinal  forms,  which  are  generally  first 
recognized  after  xleath,  unless  in  certain  rare  cases  in  which  the  pus  escapes 
through  the  lungs,  and  thus  leads  to  plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  seat  of  dis- 
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ease,  eren  the  costal  cases  are  occaBionally  somewhat  embamutsiDg.  The  fl«t- 
ness  uu  pcrcusbioD,  and  the  shortuess  of  I>iT:ith,  cough,  and  other  general 
symptoms,  are  not  always  sufficient  proofH  of  pleurisy;  for  they  are  met  with 
also  in  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  and  may  result  from  tumours  within  the  chest, 
and  even  from  the  enlarged  liver  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  consideraMy  above 
the  ordinary  level.  Chronic  pneumonia,  however,  is  rare;  and,  besides, Bome 
bronchophony  and  bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard,  which  is  not  usnallj 
the  case  in  pleurisy,  unless  in  those  points  at  which  the  lung  adheres  to  the 
chest,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  strong  contrast  with  the  part 
in  which  the  flatness  is  perceived.  In  phthisis  the  dulness  is  usually  con- 
£ned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  various  sounds  are  perceived  by  aus- 
cultation, which  are  wholly  wanting  in  pleurisy.  (See  Phthisis.)  Neither  in 
pneumonia,  nor  in  tuberculous  cases,  docs  the  dulness  on  percussion  equal 
that  produced  by  lirjuid  eflusion.  In  relation  to  tumours,  in  which  there  is 
the  same  flatness,  and  the  same  absence  of  auscultatory  sounds  as  in  pleurisy, 
the  discrimination  must  be  founded  on  a  survey  of  the  origin  and  coarse  of  the 
complainty  and  its  general  symptoms,  and  on  the  fixed  character  of  the  physi- 
cal signs.  The  same  is  the  case  with  enlarged  liver,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  chronic  hepatitis,  or  the  existence  of  some  cause  in  the  abdomen  calculated 
to  push  that  viscus  upward,  would  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  correct  coDclaaioQ. 

Prfynosis, 

Simple  pleurisy  of  one  lung  almost  always  terminates  favourably,  if  treated 
properly  in  the  earlier  stages.  When  copious  effusion  has  taken  place,  the 
cure  is  more  uncertain,  but  may  generally  be  effected  in  uncomplicated  cases. 
It  is  usually  by  association  with  other  diseases  that  pleurisy  acquires  great 
obstinacy,  and  becomes  very  dangerous.  Thus,  when  it  occurs  in  the  course 
of  febrile  affections,  or  in  persona  debilitated  by  some  wearing  complaint,  it 
increases  the  danger,  and  not  unfreqnently  hastens  the  fatal  issue.  Perhape 
the  most  fre(}uent  cause  of  its  obstinacy  is  the  existence  of  tubcrclee  in  the 
lungs,  llcnee,  an  intractable  character,  or  disposition  to  very  frequent  reeur> 
rencc  in  pleurisy,  is  a  reiusouable  ground  for  apprehending  the  existence  of 
latent  phthisis.  Coexisting  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys, 
adds  to  the  danger  of  the  complaint.  It  is  more  serious  in  the  old  than  io 
the  young  and  vigorous ;  because  in  the  latter,  independently  of  their  greater 
ability  to  withstand  disease  in  general,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  effusion  of 
coagulablc  lymph,  and  to  consequent  adhesion  of  the  pleura,  while  in  the 
former  the  disposition  is  to  the  secretion  of  serum  or  pus,  both  of  which  inter- 
fere  with  the  curative  process.  Indeed,  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  always 
very  hazardous.  Purulent  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  and  emaciation  are 
very  unfavourable  signs  in  this  complaint ;  as  is  also  the  escape  of  pus  through 
the  walls  of  the  chest;  though  in  both  cases  recovery  s^>mctimcs  takes  place. 
Double  plcuri.^i}'  may  always  bo  regarded  as  a  very  serious  afiection. 

Treatment. 

Arnfr  Pleurisi/. — At  an  early  perio<l  of  the  disease,  the  lancet  should  be 
freely  employed.  Few  disea.ses  War  bleeding  better,  or  call  for  it  more  strongly 
than  acute  pleurisy.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  sitting  p05ture  in  bed, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  until  a  decided  impression  is  made  upon  the 
pulse,  or  some  degre(?  of  sickness  oi  the  stomach  or  faintncss  is  produced. 
From  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  ma}*  usually  bo  taken  at  the  first  opera- 
tion. The  disease  is  thus  not  unfreqnently  arrested  at  the  outset,  or  rendered 
so  mild  as  no  longer  to  be  an  occasion  of  solicitude.  Should  the  sharp  pain 
not  have  ceased,  or  should  it  return,  after  having  been  mitigated,  the  bleed- 
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iDg  may  be  repeated  in  the  same  or  the  auhsdquent  period  of  twenty-foar 
hours ;  and,  indeed,  once  or  twice  again,  if  the  pain  call  for  it,  and  the  pulee 
permit.  Even  after  the  pain  has  ceased,  should  the  pulse  remain  strong,  and, 
the  physical  signs  afford  evidenoe  of  a  progress  of  the  inflammation,  the  lan- 
cet may  still  be  resorted  to.  I{or  is  this  remedy  to  be  limited  by  time.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  period  of  the  complaint,  the  coexistence  of  pain  and 
a  strong  pulse  indicates  the  propriety  of  the  remedy ;  but  less  blood  must  be 
taken  at  once  in  the  advanced  than  in  the  early  stages. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  by 
sulphate:  of  magnesia,  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  or  calomel  combined 
with  or  followed  by  an  active  cathartio.  Subsequently,  throughout  the 
complaint,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  opened  once  daily ; 
for  which  purpose  the  saline  laxatives,  castor  oil,  or  enemata  may  be  used  if 
necessary. 

The  bowels  having  been  unloaded,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  reduced  by 
the  lancet,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  each,  combined  with  . 
two  or  three  grains  of  (»ilomel,  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  if  the  pain  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  sleep.  During  tne  day,  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  with  the  effervescing  draught  or 
neutral  mixture,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry. 

Should  the  inflammation  continue  after  the  pulse  has  been  subdued  by 
general  bleeding,  leeches  6r  cups  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  chest,  and 
followed  by  an  emollient  poultice ;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the 
moistened  skin  to  be  exposed  to  the  cool  air.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day,  after  depletion  has  been  sufficiently  employed,  great  advantage 
will  often  accrue  from  a  blister  over  the  affected  part.  This  should  be  large, 
eight  by  ten  inches  for  example^  and  kept  on  in  the  adult  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
or  even  longer,  should  it  not  have  drawn  previously. 

At  the  same  period,  if  the  effusion  be  considerable,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms do  not  indicate  a  speedy  and  favourable  issue,  it  will  be  proper  to' 
employ  mercury,  which  should  be  given  in  tiaoderate  doses,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals, until  the  gums  are  touched,  when  it  should  be  suspended.  Calomel  is 
Id  general  preferable  to  any  other  preparation,  though  the  blue  mass  may  bo 
substituted,  if  the  former  prove  too  irritating  to  the  stomach  or  bowels." 
Sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to  associate  the  mercurial  with  opium  ;  but  it 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  give  this  narcotic  at  night,  as  before  recom- 
mended. 

After  the  decline  of  the  fever,  should  effusion  remain,  attempts  may  be 
made  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  by  squill  in  connexion  with 
calomel,  if  this  be  still  administered,  and  with  digitalis  if  there  should  be  a 
frequent  pulse,  and  no  great  debility.  Seneka  is  also  useful,  when  catarrhal 
symptoms  coexist  with  those  of  pleurisy.  If  these  measures  fail  in  producing 
absorption  of  the  liquid,  nitre  freely  given  in  a  large  proportion  of  water,  or 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  substituted,  and  colchicum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  are  recommended  by  some  writers.  Nitre  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  when  some  febrile  action  continues,  and  may,  under  these  circum^ 
stances,  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  mercurial  and  digitalis,  instead  of 
squill.     Repeated  blistering  is  also  here  a  most  valuable  remedy. 

In  the  treatment  of  pleurisy,  reference  must  always  be  bad  to  the  state  of 
the  system ;  and,  when  this  is  asthenic,  depletion  must  be  employed  with 
caution,  and  the  mercurial  practice  commenced  earlier.  In  such  cases,  it  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  leech  or  cup  instead  of  bleeding.  Blisters  may  often 
also  be  very  promptly  applied.  In  bilious  pUurityj  purging  with  calomel, 
and  an  early  recourse  to  the  mercurial  impression  are  usually  indicated ;  and^ 
VOL.  u.  4 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  same  variety  of  pneumonia,  /qninia  should  be  nsed  freelj 
when  the  disease  assumes  an  intermittent  form,  or  even  when  it  is  very  dis- 
tinctly remittent,  provided  there  bo  at  the  same  time  a  typhoid  tendency, 
^he  observations  made  under  typhoid  pneumonia  are  applicable  to  pleurisy 
when  similarly  complicated.  When  pleurisy  is  associated  with  tuberclesi 
care  should  be  taken,  if  mercury  be  employed,  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  effect,  or  to  act  long  upon  the  system,  lest  it  might  favour  their 
further  deposition. 

The  diet  in  acute  pleurisy  should  be  very  low,  consisting,  in  the  early 
stages,  chiefly  of  the  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  liquids,  and,  at  a  somewh^ 
more  advanced  period,  of  toasted  bread  and  tea,  fresh  fruits,  as  oranges  cmt 
grapes,  and  stewed  dried  fruits  or  preserves.  Keft^hing  acidulated  drinks 
may  be  allowed  freely.  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  should  avoid 
speaking  or  coughing  as  much  as  he  conveniently  can.  He  should  lie  with 
his  shoulders  and  chest  somewhat  elevated  with  pillows.  It  is  important  that 
the  temperature  of  the  chamber  should  be  uniform,  and  comfortably  warm, 
day  and  night.  Caution  must  also  be  employed  not  to  expose  the  naked  chest 
unnecessarily,  in  any  physical  exploration  which  may  be  deemed  requisite. 

Chronic  /'/dirtxy.— Occasionally,  in  this  form  of  pleurisy,  moderate  bleed- 
ing is  admissible ;  but  in  general,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  indicated,  local 
measures  are  preferable.  The  existence  of  pain  with  sufficient  strength  of 
pulse  offers  the  requisite  indication.  Blisters  are  here  invaluable.  They 
should  follow  each  other  rapidly,  or  be  kept  constantly  open  by  stimulating 
dressings.  I  prefer  the  former  plan,  as  a  more  copious  discharge  may  thus 
be  obtained.  Free  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic,  and,  in  very  chronic  cases, 
issues  or  setons,  may  be  substituted  for  blistering.  Of  internal  remedies  the 
most  effective  are  probably  combinations  of  calomel,  squill,  and  digitalis. 
Seneka  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  added,  or  substituted  for  one  of  the 
two  latter  ingredients.  With  the  view  of  promoting  absorption,  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  of  mercury,  or  the  compound  solution  of  iodine,  may  be  used 
internally,  and  the  ointment  of  iodine  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
friction.  Mercurial  frictions  will  sometimes  also  be  found  useful.  Opium, 
hyoscyamus,  or  some  other  narcotic  should  be  emploved  to  allay  cough. 
When  hectic  symptoms  appear,  they  must  be  combated  by  mild  tonics,  such 
as  infusion  of  wild-cherry  oark,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  chalybeates,  in- 
cluding iodide  of  iron,  and  by  sulphate  of  quinia,  if  the  debility  is  consider- 
able. Opium  should  also  be  given,  and  the  diet  should  be  nutritious  without 
being  stimulant.  In  doubtful  cases,  milk  with  the  &rinaceous  substances, 
fhish  vegetables,  and  fruits  should  be  used;  and,  in  greater  debility,  the 
lighter  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  eggs,  oysters,  broths,  and  boiled  meats. 

Empyema. — Whether  in  the  acute  or  chronic  form  of  pleurisy,  when  the 
liquid  in  the  chest  is  so  copious  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  operation  of  paracentesis.  This  operation  is  also  called  for  in 
chronic  cases,  when  all  other  measures  have  fiuled  to  remove  the  fluid,  and 
life  is  threatened  by  its  continuance  in  the  chest.  Though  it  often  fails  to 
effect  cures,  and  though  it  sometimes  aggravates  the  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  probably  by  the  admission  of  air  into  the  cavity,  and  the  consequent 
chemical  changes  produced  in  the  contained  liquids,  yet  it  generally  affords 
temporary  relief,  often  protracts  life,  and  sometimes  saves  it.  Out  of  sixteen 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Davies,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  twelve 
recovered;  but  this  is  an  unusually  large  proportion;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  many  of  them  might  have  been  relieved  without  it.  The  operation  is 
more  successful  in  serous  than  purulent  accumulation,  but  the  necessity  for  it 
is  much  greater  in  the  latter.     The  nature  of  the  liquid  may  be  ascertained 
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bj  introduoiDg  a  grooved  needle,  which  may  be  done  with  little  pain,  and 
abnost  no  risk.  The  quantity  of  flnid  which  has  somotimes  been  discharged 
is  eDormoQS.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Townsend,  in  which  fourteen  im- 
perial pints  were  drawn  off  by  Mr.  Crampton,  of  Dublin.  (  Watson* sLecttires,') 

Writers  differ  upon  the  questions,  -whether  the  liquid  should  be  drawn  off 
wholly  at  once,  or  by  successive  operations,  and  whether  the .  orifice  should 
be  cloBed  dr  leift  open.  When  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  large,  and  the 
whole  is  taken  away  at  once,  it  is  thought  that  the  consequent  entrance  of 
air  into  the  cavity  mutt  jprove  iigurious  by  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  its 
walla  I  and  the  (act  is,  that,  after  the  operation,  the  fluid  if  before  serous  ie 
apt  to  become  purulent,  and  if  purulent,  to  undergo  putrefaotioQ ;  and  the 
danger  of  the  case  may  thus  be  aggravated.  When  the  liquid  is  serous,  and 
not  in  itself  irritant,  and  when  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  period  of 
the  disease  at  which  the  operation  is  performed,  that  the  lung  may  retain  a 
considerable  deglree  of  expansibility,  it  appears  to  me  best  that  such  a  por- 
tion only  should  be  drawn  off  at  once  aa  will  flow  out  readily,  under  the 
force  of  the  contracting  chest  and  the  dilating  lungr  The  plenum  is  thus 
preserved,  and  no  air  admitted ;  and,  before  a  second  operation  is  performed, 
the  lung  #ill  probably  acquire  a  still  greater  expansibility,  and  the  chest  a 
still  greater  jcontzactile  power,  so  that  more  may  flow  out  without  solicitation. 
In  this  way,  it  ia  possible  that  an  equilibrium  may  be  preserved  between  the 
diminution  of  the  fluid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supplying  expansion  of  the 
lung  and  contraction  of  the  thorax  on  the  other,  until  the  parts  are  restored 
to  their  healthy  state.  Sometimes  only  one  operation  is  necessary;  as  nature, 
asabted  by  remedies,  is  competent  to  the  removal  of  the  remaining  liquid. 
But|  if  t)ie  liquid  be  pus,  as  much  should  be  withdrawn  as  possible;  and  it  is 
even  recommended  by  some  to  withdraw  it  by  means  of  a  syphon  or  suction 
inatrameiit.  It  ia  also  recommended  to  wash  out  the  pus  by  the  injeotion  of 
warm  water. 

In  relation  to  the  question  whether  the  wound  should  be  dosed  or  left  open, 
the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  Should  it  be  serum, 
it  will  be  obviously  proper  to  close  the  wound,  so  as  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
inflammation  from  the  admission  of  air,  or  the  imperfection,  of  the  cavity. 
If  it  be  pus,  and  this  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  rapidly,  the  wound 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  open,  so  that  the  liquid  may  escape  as  rapidly  as 
it  forma.  If,  therefore,  the  wound  be  closed  after  the  first  operation,  and 
the  cavity  become  again  speedily  distended,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
subsequently  the  external  communication  should  be  kept  free,  and  nature 
imitated  in  the  process,  by  which  she  sometimes  effects  a  spontaneous  cure 
through  an  external  opening.  It  may,  however,  possibly  happen  that  the  cause 
producing  the  pus  may  have  ceased  in  great  measure  to  operate,  and  that  the 
quantity  draWn.off  may  be  replaced  slowly  if  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  fortunate  that  the  danger  of  Inflammation  from  a  permanent  imperfection 
of  the  cavity  should  have  been  avoided  by  a  closure  of  the  orifice. 

When  the  pus  discharged  is  offensive,  and  the  parts  exhibit  no  tendency  to 
a  recovery  of  their  healthy  state,  it  has  been  recommended  to  inject  antiseptic 
and  moderately  stimulant  liquids,  such  as  a  weak  solution  of  creasote,  or  of  one 
of  the  chlorinated  compounds.  Several  successful  cases  have  been  recorded 
£rom  the  use  of  iodine  injections.  The  pus  having  been  washed  out  by  a 
mucilaginous  injection,  as  of  decoction  of  marshmallow,  a  solution  composed  of 
one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  parts  of  tincture  oif  iodine,  and  a  hundred 
parts  of  water,  making  altogether  about  four  fluidounces,  may  be  thrown  into 
the  cavity  every  two  or  three  days;  and  the  strength  of  the  injection  may  be 
increased  as  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  the  impression.  (Boinet,  Archivei 
G^Hirales,  5e  s^.,  i.  523.) 
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The  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  paracentesis  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  surgery.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the  operator  should 
be  perfectly  Satisfied  of  the  existence  of  liquid  at  the  spot  where  he  makes 
the  opening,  lest  he  should  wound  the  lung,  or  the  liver,  if  this  should  hap- 
pen to  have  encroached  upon  the  thorax.  As  a  general  rule,  the  space  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  should  be  preferred.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
o^est,  adhesion  is  apt  to  exist;  in  the  lower,  the  liver  might  be  in  the  way. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  pleuro-pneumantaj  no  special  instructions 
arc  necessary.  The  practitioner  who  understands  how  to  treat  each  disesRe 
separately,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  his  measures  when  the 
two  are  conjoined. 

Article  IF. 

PNEUMOTHORAX. 

This  name,  first  applied  by  M.  Itard  to  the  affection  iu  which  air  is  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  has  been  generally  adopted.  To  Laennee 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  fully  investigated  the  subject;  and  Kttle  has 
been  added  to  what  was  taught  by  him.  The  affection  scarcely  desenres  to 
rank  as  a  disease ;  being  a  mere  incident  in  the  course  of  several  very  different 
complaints  and  injuries  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Pneumothorax  may  exist  in  three  distinct  forms ;  1.  that  in  which  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura  has  no  communication  with  the  external  air,  2.  that  in  which  it 
communicates  with  the  air  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  3.  that  in  which 
the  communication  is  directly  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  second  is 
by  far  the  most  common,  and  sometimes  coexists  with  the  third.  Another  dis- 
tinction might  be  founded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  lesion;  but  the 
latter  condition  is  comparatively  so  rare,  that  it  might  almost  be  considered 
as  an  anomaly  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Still  another  distinction  has  been 
made,  dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  liquid  in  the  cavity;  and  the 
name  of  hydropneumothorax  has  been  proposed  for  the  variety  which  is  chm- 
racterized  by  the  former  condition,  while  pneumothorax  simply  is  retained  for 
that  in  which  there  is  only  air.  This  nomenclature,  however,  has  not  been 
generally  adopted,  and  the  simpler  title  is  usually  employed  to  express  the 
two  varieties  indiscriminately.  It  is  a  rare  event,  however,  to  find  air  quite 
alone  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Si/mptom$. — The  general  symptoms  are  very  equivocal,  and  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  confident  diagnosis.  Dyspnoea,  dependent 
upon  the  compression  of  the  lung,  is  an  almost  constant  symptom.  It  varies 
greatly  in  degree,  according  to  the  amount  of  air  and  liquid  within  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura,  to  the  rapidity  and  permanence  of  the  accumulation,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  opposite  lung.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of  air  and  liquid  com- 
bined is  so  small  as  to  occasion  but  slight  compression  of  the  lung,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  little  inconvenience  of  breathing  from  this  cause.  When 
the  accumulation  is  gradual,  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  accom- 
modate themselves,  in  some  measure,  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  and  the 
suffering  is  less  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  It  happens,  however, 
most  frequently,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity  is  sudden.  In  that 
case,  severe  dyspnoea  usually  comes  on  immediately,  attended  frequently  with 
sharp  pain  in  the  side,  and  sometimes  with  a  sensation  as  if  something  had 
given  way  in  the  chc^t.  Occasionally  these  sudden  attacks  are  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  copious  expectoration  of  pus,  consequent  upon  the  opening 
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of  the  pleural  cavity,  in  a  state  of  empjema,  into  the  hronchia.  It  may  hap- 
p^n  that  the  openiDg  which  admits  air  into  the  ci^vity  during  inspiration,  shall 
be  large  or  free  enough  to  admit  its  ready  expulsion  during  expiration. '  In 
such  a  case,  excessive  pressure  upon  the  lung  may  not  occur,  and  the  dyspnoea 
may  not  be  "exceedingly  violent.  In  other  instances,  .on  account  of  the  orifice 
being  unc^or  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cavity,  or  of  its. having  a  kind  of 
yalvtilar  arrangement,  the  air  admitted  during  inspiration  is  either  not  ^x* 
pelled  at  all,  o^^nly  partially  so  during  expiration,  and  consequently  goes  on 
accumulating,  and  thu3  compressing  the  lung,  until  suffocation  ensues,  unless 
through  change  of  position,  violent  effort,  or  other  cause,  the  air  can  find  an 
exit.  The  fatal  issue,  under  such  circumstances,  may  takci  place  very  speedily, 
and  is  preceded  hy  the  most  painful  and  laboured  breathing,  intense  anxiety, 
and  universal  prostration.'  When  one  lung  is  from  previous  disease  unfit  for 
duty,  and  pneumothorax  occurs  upon  the  opposite  side,  speedy  death  is  almost 
iaevitable. 

When  the  communication  first  takes  place  between  the  lung  and  the  pleural 
cavity,  there  is  not  only  dyspncsa,  Jbut  often  also  a  sharp  pain  in  the  side,  and 
severe  cough,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  membrane.  The  irHtation  is 
sometimes  so  intense  as  to  be  attended  with  a  temporary  depression  of  the  vital 
functions ;  but  infiammation  and  febrile  reaction  soon  follow.  These  effects 
are  usually  ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  air  upon  the  pleura ;  but, 
when  it  }s  considered  how  innoxious  is  air  in  the  cellular  tissue,  as  in  emphy- 
sema, this  explanation  must  be  received  with  hesitation;  and  the  probability 
appears  much  greater,  that  the  real  source  of  irritation  is  the  liquid,  often 
highly  acrid,  which  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the  cavity  from  tuber- 
culous vomicsB,  gangrenous  abscesses,  &c.  Should  liquid  have  pre-existed,  ia 
the  cavity;  then  the  admissioaof  air  may  prove  the  source  of  irritation  indi- 
rectly, by  causing  putrefaction  in  the  liquid.  The  patient  generally  prefers 
the  sitting  posture,  or,  if  he  lie  down,  does  so  of  choice  upon  the  side  affected^ 
at  least  after  the  first  violence  of  the  pleuritic  pain  has  subsided. 

The  physical  tign*  afford  the  only  certain  evidence  of  this  affection ;  and 
these  are  quite  distinctive.  Sometimes  there  is  distension  of  the  chest,  with 
enlargement  and  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  displacement  of  the 
neighbouring  viscera,  as  in  copious  liquid  effusion )  but  these  effects  are  not 
constant.  When  the  air  is  between  the  ribs  and  lung,  percussion  yields  a  clear, 
drum-like  sound,  much  clearer  than  upon  the  corresponding  part  of  the  healthy 
side,  and  of  a  different  character,  being  analogous  to  that  produced  by  percussion 
over  the  stomach.  If  liquid  exist  in  the  cavity  at  the  same  time,  percussion 
produces  over  it  a  fiat  sound,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  tympanitic  sound 
occasioned  by  the  air;  and  the  limits  of  the  resonance  and  dulness  are  often 
well  defined,  and  vary  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  former  occupjing  a 
place  in  the  chest  above  that  of  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the  patient  sit,  the  clear- 
ness will  be  in  the  upper  and  the  flatness  in  the  lower  portion;  if  he  lie  upon 
his  back,  t^e  former  will  be  anterior  and  the  latter  posterior  and  vice  v^gd. 
But  this  sign  is  of  itself  not  sufficient;  for  the  difference  between  the  sound 
of  the  lung  in  health,  and  the  sonorousness  of  pneumothorax  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon.  Auscultation  hero  lends  its  aid  and  supplies  the  deficiency. 
The  ear,  applied  to  the  chest,  perceives  no  respiratory  murmur  in  the  part 
where  the  sound  upon  percussion  is  clearest;  while,  at  the  corresponding  spot 
on  the  opposite  Side,  the  percussion  is  less  clear,  and  the  respiration  heard 
distinctly.  The  vocal  resonance,  and  vibratory  thrill  of  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
are  also  less  over  the  tympanitic  than  over  the  healthy  part.  These  signs 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  movable  limits  of  the  dulness  and  sonorousness, 
are  peculiar  and  distinctive.     Sometimes,  owing  to  adhesions  of  th,e  lung  to 
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the  side,  the  respiration  is  heard ;  bat  other  sonorous  parts  exist  where  the 
sound  is  wanting.  If  the  quantity  of  air  is  very  great,  and  no  adhenoos 
exist,  the  respiratory  monnur  is  nowhere  aodible  except  near  the  root  of 
the  lung.  Besides  this  sign,  there  are  others  which  belong  equally  to  this 
affection,  iind  to  large  cavities  in  the  lung.  Such  are  the  amphoric  respira- 
tion, amphoric  resonance  of  the  voice  and  cough,  and  metallic  tinkling.  For 
the  value  of  these  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  prelim inary  to 
the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  (See  vol.  i.,  page$  157, 760, 
and  763.)  Of  course,  the  first  two  are  heard  only  when  the  cavity  commas 
nieates  with  the  bronchia,  and  the  last  most  frequently  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, though  the  metallic  tinkling  may  be  occasionally  produced  in  the 
closed  cavity,  as  for  example  by  change  of  position,  when  drops  of  the  liqnid 
which  has  adhered  to  the  surface  now  uncovered  fall  into  the  mass  of  liquid 
beneath,  and  by  rales  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  &c.  Still  another  sign  is  the 
sound  of  fluctuation  or  splashing,  which  is  sometimes  heard,  especially  if  tbe 
ear  be  applied  to  the  chest  during  succussrton,  that  is,  a  quick  and  sudden 
movement  of  the  body,  as  when  shaken  by  a  person  having  hold  of  the  shoulders. 
This  sound  is  produced  only  when  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid 
along  with  the  air.     It  is  often  audible  to  the  patient  in  moving. 

The  course  of  this  affection  is  various,  being  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  of  which  it  is  an  attendant.  Sometimes  it  is  very  speedily  fatal,  with* 
in  an  hour,  or  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  and,  when  produced  by  the  rupture 
of  the  pleura  in  tuberculous  and  gangrenous  affections  of  the  lungs,  generally 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  Sometimes,  however,  it  runs  on  for  months 
and  years^  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  continued  for  three  and  even 
six  years.  The  termination  is  usually  sooner  or  later  in  death,  though  reco- 
veries do  occasionally  take  place,  especially  when  the  affection  has  originated 
in  pleuritic  effusion.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  ameliorated 
after  perforation  of  the  pleura. 

Causes. — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  pneumothorax  is  the  opening 
of  a  tuberculous  vomica,  already  communicating  with  the  bronchia,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura.  Hence,  the  affection  is  not  a  very  uncommon  accom- 
paniment of  phthisis.  The  opening  is  made  either  by  ulceration,  or  by  the 
rupture  of  the  membrane  over  a  superficial  vomica,  in  consequence  of  some 
violent  action  of  the  chest,  as  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  As  a  communics- 
tion  is  thus  established  between  the  cavity  and  the  external  air,  this  of  course 
enters  the  pleura  at  every  expansion  of  the  chest,  and,  if  the  communication 
be  perfectly  free,  passes  out  again  in  great  measure  during  expiration,  only 
so  much  remaining  as  may  be  necessary  to  occupy  the  space  left  by  the  elastie 
contraction  of  the  lung.  Should  the  exit,  however,  be  less  free  than  the 
entrance,  the  air  goes  on  accumulating  in  the  cavity,  and  the  lung  becomes 
ver)'  much  compressed.  In  general  there  is  only  one  opening,  but  sometimes 
there  are  several.  As  the  tubercles  producing  them  are  seated  usually  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  opening  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  same 
part.  In  this  variety  of  pneumothorax,  the  attack  is  often  very  sudden  ;  for, 
though  the  ulceration  may  make  its  way  gradually  to  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
yet,  when  the  pleura  only  remains,  this  is  apt  to  give  way  under  some  more 
than  usual  violence,  and  the  phenomena  at  once  occur. 

I'pnn  the  same  principles,  pneumothorax  occasionally  arises  from  gan- 
grenous or  phlegmonous  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  and  hemorrhagic  effusions  in 
their  tissue,  making  a  passage  into  the  pleural  cavity  j  and  the  progress  of 
cancerous  ulceration,  and  the  rupture  of  a  h3'datid,  have  led  to  the  same  result. 
But  all  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

lu  some  instances,  the  opening  is  made  ftom  the  pleura  into  the  lungs. 
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(This  happens  ill  CMes  of  empyema^  in  which  the  pus  excites  inflammation  and  * 
ulceration  in  the  ptenra,  and  by  the  same  processes  opens  a  passage  through 
the  pnlmotoaiy  parenchyma  into  the  bronchial  tabes,  and  is  discharged. 
Sometimes  it  makes  its  way  externally  through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  instead 
of  into  the  Inngs^  and  thus  establishes  a  direct  commanication  between  the 
cavity  and  the  outer  air.  In  either  of  these  modes,  pleurisy  may  be  the  cause 
of  pneumothorax. 

The  operation  fbr  empyema,  and  other  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest, 
oecajaionally.giye  admission  to  tlie  air  through  its  walls ;  and,  when  the  lung 
is  penetrated  at  the  same  time,  from  the  bronchial  tubes  also.  A  fractured 
rib  sememes  causes  pneumothorax  by  wounding  the  lung ;  and'  the  same 
result  is  sai^  to  have  been  produced  by  violent  compression  from  without, 
rapturing  the  pulmonary  air-cells  and  pleura.  In  an  emphysematous  state  of 
tke  air-cells,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  superficial  oelte  are  ruptured  in 
Tiolent  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  air,  escaping  beneath  the  pleura|  ^ 
mptoros  that  also,  and  enters  the  cavity. 

In  all  the  eases  hitherto  i^lluded  to,  there  is  an  external  communication. 
But  the  affection  sometimes  occurs  without  such  communication.  Occasion- 
ally a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  gangrenous,  and  the  gas^' 
arising  from  its  decomposition  are  confined  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Ulcerous 
communications  have  also  been  formed  between  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera 
and  this  carity,  which  has  thus  been  filled  with  air.  In  some  rare  oases  of 
partial  pleurisy,  in  which  the  liquid  effusion  is  limited  by  adhesions,  it  is  said 
that  the  place  of  the' liquid  absorbed  is  sometimes  supplied  by  air,  the  lung^ 
not  being  sufficiently  expansible,  nor  the  ribs  sufficiently  flexible,  to  fill  up 
the  vacuity.  It  is  probable  that  the  air,  in  such  cases,  proceeds  from  the' 
liquid,  which  always  contains  more  or  less  of  it  under  the  ordinary  atmospherie 
pressure,  and  yields  it  when  that  pressure  is  removed.  Sometimes  the  liquids 
eontaioed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  especially  when  mixed  with  blood,  un^* 
dergo  decomposition,  and  give  out  gaseous  matter.  Again,  it  is  thought  that, 
in  some  rare  instances,  air  is  secreted  by  the  pleura,  without  any  observable 
organic  lesion.  Such  an  event  may  happen  in  certain  low  states  of  th^  sys- 
tem, analogous  to  those  in  which  a  similar  secretion  of  air  takes  place  into 
the  cells  of  the  exterior  cellular  tissue.  It  is  possible  that  the  air  occasionally 
found  in  the  pleural  cavity  after  death,  without  any  discoverable  organic' 
affection,  may  be  the  result  of  the  debility  immediately  preceding  death,  or 
even  a  pure  cadaveric  phenomenon. 

In  relation,  to  the  comparative  fi^uency  of  the  foregoing  causes  of  pneu- 
mothorax, it  is  stated  by  M.  Saussier  that,  out  of  147  cases  of  the  affection, 
it  was  in  81  the  result  of  phthisis,  in  29  of  pleurisy,  in  6  of  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  in  5  of  emphysemsj  in  3  of  hydatids,  in  3  of  wounds ;  while  none  of 
the  other  causes  enumerated  had  produced  more  than  a  single  case.  (^Dict,  de 
Mid.,  XXV.  236.) 

The  natare  of  the  gas  in  pneumothorax  depends  on  the  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion. Sometimes  it  is  inodorous,  as  when  derived  immediately  from  the 
atmosphere ;  sometimes  highly  offensive,  as  when  the  product  of  gangrene,  or 
of  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  pleural  liquid. 

The  lung  is  sometimes  pressed  against  the  spine,  sometimes  into  the  upper. 
part  of  the  chest,  and  very  rarely  into  the  anterior  part.  The  degree  of  com- 
pression varies  greatly.  In  some  instances,  it  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be 
sensible ;  in  others,  the  lung  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  fist  or  even  less. 
Sometimes  it  is  much  limited  by  the  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest.  There  is  occasionally  much  difficulty  in  finding  tho  lisiuiuus 
opening  after  deaths 
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Thonph  pcDerally  fatal,  pneumothorax  \n  not  necessarily  bo,  even  ithen 
dependent  on  phthisis.  Dr.  Woillez  has  ahown  that  perforations  of  tho  luogB 
by  tubercles  are  sometimes  closed  spontaneously  by  false  membrane,  connect- 
ing the  parts  around  the  orifice  with  the  opposite  costal  pleura;  and  that, 
after  this  has  taken  place,  the  signs  of  pneumothorax  may  gradually  disap- 
pear.   {Archives  G^n,^  Dec.  1853,  p.  695.)x 

Treatment. — ^This  is  usually  directed  less  to  the  removal  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  pleura,  than  to  the  relief  of  the  attendant  symptoms.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  attack,  it  is  often  proper  to  allay 
irritation  and  obviate  depression  by  opiat-es  and  sinapisms.  The  subsequent 
pleuritic  inflammation  must  be  combated  by  su^h  an  amount  of  depletion, 
either  by  the  lancet  or  preferably  by  leeches,  as  the  patient  can  bear,  by 
emollient  poultices,  and  blisters  or  antimonial  pustulation,  by  refrigerant 
laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  and,  if  the  case  be  not  tuberculous,  by  a  nxoderata 
mercurial  impression.  At  the  same  time,  the  various  remedies  mentioned 
under  pleurisy,  as  fitted  to  produce  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  should  be 
employed.  Opiates  or  other  narcotics  should  be  given  to  allay  cough  ;  and, 
when  symptoms  of  hectic  appear,  with  nighl-sweats  and  emaciation,  the 
strength  of  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  tonics  and  nutritious  food. 
The  only  measure  directed  especially  to  the  air  in  the  pleura,  is  the  making 
of  an  opening  through  tho  walls  of  the  chest  in  order  to  let  it  out.  This  is 
warrantable  only  where  the  accumulation  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  speed j 
suflbcation.  Tho  operation  should  bo  performed  as  in  empyema.  Sometimes 
it  affords  instantaneous  relief;  and,  if  the  pneumothorax  depend  upon  reme- 
diable causes,  may  be  the  means  of  5^ving  tiio  life  of  the  patient.  But  gene- 
rally it  is  only  palliative  ;  and,  in  the  .idvunced  period  of  phthisis,  when  death 
must  ensue  ere  long  in  tho  onlinary  pr^irross  of  the  disease,  the  performauee 
of  tho  operation,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days'  roi^pitc,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  of 
equivocal  propriety. 

Article  V. 

EMniYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Tlii^  name  has  been  applied  to  that  afloction  of  the  lungs  in  which  t^eir 
tissuo  is  morbidly  distended  with  air.  There  arc  two  varieties  of  the  affection  ; 
one  in  whicii  the  dilatation  is  confined  to  the  air-cells,  the  other  in  which  the 
air  has  escaped  from  the  vesicles  into  the  extravesicular  or  interlobular  cello> 
lar  tissue,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung  beneath  the  pleura.  The  former 
was  called  by  Laennec  vesirular  emphystma^  the  latter  may  very  properly  be 
designated  as  txtrnvtskular.  The  complaint  is  not  uncommon,  but  has  not 
been  well  understood  until  recently.  Laennec  gave  the  first  satisfactory  and 
con.*iistent  account  of  it,  though  many  isolated  facts  had  been  recorded  bj 
previous  patholoprical  anatomists. 

Anatomirnl  Chararfern. — In  ve^icnlar  emiiJif/femay  the  lung  does  not  col- 
lap;)e  on  the  opening  of  the  chesty  but  sometimes  on  the  contrary  expands,  as 
if  previously  compressed  b}'  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  This  is  ascribed  to  an 
iaelastic  or  rigid  condition  of  the  membrane  which  forms  the  cells,  conscc{uent 
probably  upon  a  sort  of  hypertrophy  which  not  unfrequently  thickens  the 
walls  of  ditdonded  cavities.  In  cunsef|uenee  of  this  rigidity,  they  do  not  con- 
tract upon  the  air  which  they  contain,  and  therefore  remain  distended.  The 
lung  is  very  light,  and  does  not  sink  so  much  in  water  as  in  the  sound  state. 
It  crepitates  less  upon  pressure^  has  a  firmer  feel^  and  pits  under  the  finger. 
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The  surface  ia  eometimes  irregular  in  consequence  of  unequal  projecting 
vesicles,  and  occasionally. single  vesicles  are  observed,  sometime  a5  large  a^ 
a  pea  or  larger,  of  a  globujar  form,  and  apparently  attached  by  a.pc.dicle.. 
This,  however,  ia  only  a  contracted  portion  of  the  vesicle,  which'  continues 
beneath  into  the  substance  of  the  lung.  That  these  are  distended  air-cells 
and  not  eztravasated  air,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  under  the  pleura  by  pressure.  If  the  lung  is  dis- 
tended by  blowing  into  it,  these  vesicles  appear  to  flatten  and  sink  away  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  they  remaip  unaltered,  Vrhile  the  sound  structure  around  them 
swells  to  their  level. 

When  the  diseased  lung  is  cut  into,,  the  air-cells  are  found  to  be  in,  variooi 
degrce9  enlarged,  generally  to  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  sometimes  to 
that' of  a  hazel-nut;  and  occasionally  one  is  observed  of  much  greater  magni« 
tude.  The  smaller  cavilies  are  probably  mere  dilated  vesicles,  the  larger  are 
sometimes  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  intervening  coats,  and  the  gradual 
absorptioQ  ef  Xhe-  torn  membrane.  In  order  that  the  structure  may  be  well 
exhibited,  the  lung  should  4>e  fully  inflated  and  dried  bcforp  being  sliced^ 
and,  in  order  to  compensate  .fQr  any  air  that  may  escape  through  the  mem- 
brane, the  inflation  should  be  repeated  now  and  then  during  the  drying  process. 

In  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  cells,  the  whole  amount  of  surface 
over  which  the  blood-vessels  can  ramify  is  diminished,  and  these,  therefore, 
undergo  absorption.  There  is  consequently  a  diminished  supply  of  blood, 
and  the  portions  of  lung  affected  have  a  whitish  appearance,  which  sometimes 
contrasts,  in  a  marked  degree,  with  the  colour  of  the  healthy  parts.  The  lung 
is  also  less  moist  than  in  health. 

The  dilatation  may  affect  only  one  or  a  few  cells,  or  may  occupy  isolated 
spots,  as  single  lobules,  for  example,  while  others  remain  unchanged,  or  may 
extend  to  large  and  continuous  portions  of  the  parenchyma^  It  may  be  coo- 
fined  to  one  lung,  or  may  affect  both..  The  latter  is  most  frequently  the  case. 
When  one  lung  only  is  the  seat  of  the  complaint,  it  is  much  larger  than  the 
other,  so  as  sometimes  observably  to  displace  the  mediastinum  and  heart.  The 
dilatation  ia  more  frequent  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lung,  and  at  its  borders^ 
than  elsewhere.  The  edge  of  the  lobes  is  sometimes  irregularly  fringed  with 
the  projecting  dilated  vesicles,  of  diffierent  sizes.  The  small  bronchial  tubes 
are  usually  also  dilated  in  the  emphysematous  part. 

Extra  vesicular  Empkt/8etna.—-iu  this  variety,  the  air  is  sometimes  eff'used 
upon  the  surfuce  of  the  lung,  underneath  the  pleura,  producing  little  bladders 
of  various  sice  and  form,  in  some  instances  not  larger  than  a  shot,  in  others 
as  large  as  an  egg,  and  even  larger.  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Bouillaud, 
in  which  the  bag  of  air  was  equal  to  a  common  stomach  in  size.  The  affec- 
tion differs  from  that  in  which  the  vesicles  are  dilated  in  the  circumstance, 
that,  in  the  former,  the  air  can  be  pressed  from  point  to  point  beneath  the 
pleura,  while  in  the  latter  the  vesicles  are  not  movable.  The  cff'usion  results 
from  rapture  of  one  or  more  air-cells.  Sometimes  the  pleura  gives  way,  and 
the  air  escapes  into  its  cavity,  constituting  pneumothorax.  (See  Piieumofho^ 
rojc^  vol.  ii.  pat/e  55.) 

In  some  cases,  the  air  is  efiiised  into  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue;  and  the 
affection,  under  these  circumstances,  is  named  by  Laennec,  interlolmlar  enp- 
ph^aema.  The  partitions  of  cellular  matter  between  the  lobules,  which  in 
health  can  but  just  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  are  now  much  expanded, 
being  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch,  and  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness. 
On  the  surface  of  the  lung  they  appear  as  translucent  bands,  sometimes  run- 
ning  in  parallel  directions,  but  frequently  intersecting  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  lozenge-shaped  spaces  of  sound  lung.     If  the  effusion  of  air  take  place 
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near  the  root  of  the  Inog,  it  escapes  into  the  mediastinum,  and  thence  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  neck,  which  thus  becomes 
emphysematous ;  and  the  affection  may  extend  to  the  cellular  tissue  under- 
neath the  skin,  and  among  the  muscles,  over  the  whole  body.  Though  the 
emphysema  in  this  case,  is  no  doubt  dependent  on  some  solution  of  contin- 
uity  in  the  air-cells  or  bronchial  tubes,  this  cannot  be  detected.  The  prop^ 
cells  of  the  lungs  are  generally  not  themselves  dilated ;  though  sometimes 
this  kind  of  emphysema  is  associated  with  and  dependent  upon  the  vesicalar 
variety. 

llillict  and  Barthez  state  that,  in  children,  they  have  almost  always  foand 
inHanimatiun  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  of  the  parenchyma;  though  these 
lertions  have  not  generally  occupied  the  same  portion  of  the  lung  as  the  em- 
physema. {AIala(fi€s  (lei  En/mifSj  i.  137.) 

St/mpfoms. — Very  slight  emphysema  cannot  be  certainly  detected  cither 
by  tlie  general  ^mptoms  or  physical  signs,  and  is  first  known  te  have  ex- 
isted after  death.  When  so  considerable  as  to  nroduce  observable  effects,  it 
is  always  attended  with  dyspnuoa,  which,  in  ve^  mild  cases,  may  be  occs- 
sional,  appearing  only  under  the  influence  of  exciting  causes,  but,  in  those  of 
a  higher  grade,  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  continuous  and  unceasing.  In 
the  latter  cases,  however,  it  varies  exceedingly,  being  sometimes  quite  toler- 
able, at  others  exacerbated  into  the  most  distressing  paroxysms,  similar  to 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  with  which  this  affection  was  formerly  confound- 
ed. These  paroxysms  occur  quite  irregularly,  whenever,  indeed,  the  patient 
may  happen  to  be  exposed  to  causes  which  call  for  more  than  ordinary  ex- 
ertion of  the  lungs,  or  in  any  degree  tend  to  cramp  their  action,  such  ss 
violent  muscular  eflbrt,  elevated  situations  where  the  atmosphere  is  rarefied, 
the  liorizontal  position  which  throws  the  weight  of  the  bowels  partly  upon 
the  diaphragm,  flatulence  and  overloading  of  the  stomach,  which  act  in  the 
same  manner  by  confining  the  lungs,  and,  above  all,  acute  catarrhal  attacks. 
As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  dyspnoea,  the  patient  usually  prefers  the 
erect  position,  and  in  some  instances  finds  it  difficult  to  lie  with  his  hoad  low. 
Cough  is  a  very  frecjuent  attendant;  but  is  rather  a  result  of  some  concomi- 
tant disease  than  of  the  emphysema  itself.  It  is  not,  as  Luennec  appears  to 
have  believed,  invariably  pres<<.'nt  in  the  complaint.  Sometimes  there  is  either 
no  expectoration,  or  only  of  a  small  quantity  of  clear  and  viscid  or  frothj 
mucus;  but,  in  other  cases,  and  especially  when  the  patient  lal)ours  under  a 
catarrhal  attack,  there  is  a  copious  discharge  from  the  bronchia,  which  aflfords 
considerable  relief  to  the  dyspnoea.  When  not  complicated  with  acute  in- 
flammatory affections,  the  complaint  is  entirely  free  from  fever,  and  the  pulse 
is  usually  slow  and  regular.  During  the  paroz3'sms,  the  face  often  exhibits 
the  usual  marks  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  being  pale  or  livid  with 
purple  lips;  and  in  bad  cases  there  is  sometimes  an  habitual  dusky  hue  of  the 
countenance.  According  to  Stokes,  these  phenomena  are  most  common  when 
the  lower  lobes  are  chiefly  affected. 

The  pfit/firnl  $i)/ftf,  however,  are  much  more  accurately  diagnostic  thsn 
the  general  symptoms.  When  the  affection  is  severe,  there  is  usually  some 
dilatation  of  tlio  chest,  which  is  general  or  partial  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  enipliysema.  The  thorax  is  more  cylindrical  thtin  in  health,  being 
r^unilcd  somewhat  both  before  and  behind.  The  intercostal  Hpa(*es  are 
widened,  though  not  bulging,  the  ribs  have  a  more  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  hollow  above  and  Inflow  the  clavicle  is  apt  to  be  filled  up.  Sometimes 
only  one  side  is  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  bulging  is  quite  partial.  The 
heart,  spleen,  and  liver  are  occasionally  displaced  as  in  empyema.  If  the 
movements  of  respiration  are  elotiely  watched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chest 
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&1l8  littte  if  any  during  expiration.  Mr.  Corfe  gives  as  a  diagnostic  sign 
of  emphysema  of  the-  upper  lobes,  the  appearance  of  a  tnmoar  in  the  tri- 
angnlar  space  between  the  clavicle,  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  and  'omohyoid 
muscles  at  each  spell  of  hard  coughing ;  a  phenomeQon  resulting  from  a  sort 
of  "  hernia  of  the  lung"  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  support  to  the  pleura 
at  this  place.  (MetL  Timeg,  March  18, 1848.) 

But  these  deviations  from  the  normal  shape  of  the  chest  are  not  always 
present.  The  most  sure  signs  are  those  afforded  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion  combined.  Under  the  former,  the  chest  over  the  affected  portion  of  lung 
emits  an  unusually  clear  and  hollow  sound,  which  is  not,  as  in  health,  in- 
creased by  a  full  inspiration;  while  by  the  latter  the  respiratory  murmur  can 
be  heard  but  very  feebly  if  at  all.  The  expiratory  sound  is  often  m4ch  pro- 
longed, probably  owing  to  narrowing  of  the  bronchia.  The  vOcal  parietal 
vibrations  of  the  chest  are  generally  diminished  in  emphysema;  though  the 
resonance  is  said  to  be  sometimes  natural,  and  s<^metimes  augmented,  even  to 
bronchophony.  Pneumothorax  is  the  6nly  affection  which  yields  the  same 
combination  of  signs;  and  as  this  is  generally  attended  with  liquid  effusion, 
the  marks  of  the  existence  of  such  effusion  are  sufficiently  diagnostic,  e^)e- 
eially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  very  different  origin  of  the  two  amo- 
tions, and  their  very  different  course.  In  pneumothorax,  moreover,  there  is 
a  total  want  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  which  can  usually  be  heard,  though 
feebly,  in^  emphysema;  while  in  the  latter  the  metallic  sounds  are  quite 
wanting. 

The  dry  and  moist  rales  of  catarrh  are  often  heard,  and  occasionally,  accord- 
ing to  Laennec,  a  dry  subcrepitant  rale,  which.  Dr.  Gerhard  says,  is  *'  nothing 
but  the  slight  rustling  sound  produced  by  the  bubbles  of  air,  either  forcing 
themselves  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  forming  little  bags  which  rub  against 
the  pleura,  or  the  dilated  vesicles  themselves,  which  are  occasionally  suffi- 
ciently rigid  to  give  rise  to  some  friction."  (^Med.  Exatniner,  iii.  588.)  Of 
course,  in  the  purely  vesicular  emphysema,  the  sound  can  proceed  only  firom 
the  latter  of  these  two  causes. 

Vesicular  emphysema  is  almost  always  a  chronic  and  very  protracted  affec- 
tion. Beginning  not  unfrequently  in  childhood,  it  may  run  on  to  an  advanced 
old  age,  and  seldom  proves  fatal,  Unless  through  some  concomitant  affection. 
At  first,  the  dyspnoea  is  usually  slight,  and  the  paroxysms  at  distant  inter- 
vals. But,  as  life  advances,  the  general  difficulty  of  breathing  increases,  nnd 
the  paroxysms  become  more  frequent  or  distressing.  In  consequence  of  the 
interruption  afforded  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  by  the  great 
diminution  of  the  circulating  vesicular  surface,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
apt  to  be  affected  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  hence  a  cachectic  state 
of  system,  and  dropsical  effusion.  When  certain  parts  of  the  lungs  are 
affected  and  others  sound,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  than  the  due  portion  of 
the  circulating  office  must  fall  upon  the  latter,  so  that  they  become  especially 
liable  to  congestion  and  consequent  pneumonia.  It  is  probably  by  this  affec- 
tion that  life  most  frequently  terminates,  in  pulmonary  emphysema. 

According  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  physical  signs  of  emphysema  in 
children  are  different  from  those  above  given.  The  respiratory  murmur, 
instead  of  b^ng  diminished,  is  remarkably  exaggerated,  the  sound  upon  per- 
cussion remains  about  as  in  health,  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  not  changed 
in  form ;  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  the  disease.  They  ascribe 
the  louder  murmur  to  the  great  efforts  made  by  infants  in  breathing,  the  state 
of  percussion  to  the  naturally  resonant  character  of  the  chest,  and  the  want 
of  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  chest,  to  the  rapid  march  of  the  affection* 
But  emj>hy8ema  may  always  be  suspected;  in  children  affected  with  rachitis^ 
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or  with  an  acute  disease  of  the  chest,  which  has  continued  for  some  days,  and 
occasioned  violent  reppirutory  efforts.  {Maladies  dcs  En/ants^  i.  138.)- 

The  ejctra vesicular  variety  differs  somewhat  in  its  course  from  the  vesicular. 
Instead  of  being  very  chronic,  it  is  generally  induced  suddenly  by  causes  cal- 
culated to  rupture  the  air-cells.  When  dy^pncca  comes  on  all  at  once,  after 
violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  it  may  be  inferred  to  belong  to  this  afiection. 
The  patient  is  sometimes  sensible,  under  these  circumstances,  of  a  feeling  of 
crackling.  Laeunec  says  that  a  characteristic  sign  always  present  is  a  dry 
subcrepitant  rale,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  dry  crepitant  rah  with  large  bub^ 
hies.  It  is  much  more  constant  and  more  marked  in  this  than  in  the  vesicular 
variety.  He  distinguishes  this  from  the  friction  soundy  which  is  also  heard, 
and  which  is  produced  by  the  irregular  surface  of  the  lungs  rubbing  against 
the  ribs,  diaphragm,  or  mediastinum.  It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Gerhard 
has  given  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  sentence  already 
quoted.  The  vibration  which  produces  the  sound  may  sometimes  be  felt  bj 
the  hand  upon  the  chest.  If,  along  with  the  above  signs,  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  emphysema  about  the  anterior  parl^  of  the  neck,  there  can  be  do 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

This  form  of  pulmonary  emphysema  is  in  general  a  comparatively  trifling 
affection.  It  may,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  be  so  extensive  as  to  occasion 
suffocation ;  but  usually  absorption  of  the  effused  air  takes  place,  the  rup- 
tured orifices  heal,  and  the  patient  recovers  in  a  short  time. 

Cmisrs. — Whatever  produces  and  sustains  severe  dyspnoea,  while  from  any 
cause  portions  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  ordi- 
nary expansion,  may  prove  the  cause  of  pulmonary  emphysema.  The  expand- 
ing power  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  thus  abnormally  and  excessively 
exerted,  is  brought  to  bear  not  on  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  in 
health,  but  on  the  portion  remaining  expansible,  which  is,  therefore,  forcibly 
dilated  beyond  the  normal  extent,  and,  by  a  continued  application  of  the  cause, 
becomes  permanently  dilated,  the  vesicles  being  not  unfrequeutly  ruptured  at 
the  R;ime  time.  In  asthma,  the  deficiency. to  be  supplied  by  the  expansion 
of  the  air- vesicles  results  from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  all  the  bmncbial 
tubes.  Hence,  the  emphysema  is  apt  to  be  general  in  that  affection.  So 
constant  an  attendant,  indeed,  is  it  upon  spasmodic  asthma,  when  of  consider- 
able duration,  that  some  pathologists  have  been  induced  to  consider  the  latter 
complaint  as  nothing  more  than  emphysema.  But  the  mere  mechanical  dila- 
tation of  the  air-cells  is  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  nervous  pheno- 
mena of  asthma,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  original  affection.  Besides  the 
disease  just  mentioned,  bronchitis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  emphysema,  partic- 
ularly when  it  affects  the  smaller  tubes,  and  is  attended  with  a  very  viscid 
obstructive  secretion.  It  then  affords  the  two  conditions  mentioned,  in  a  high 
degree,  causing  much  dyspnoea,  while,  by  obstructing  the  tubes  in  certain 
parts  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  disabling  the  tissue  supplied  by  them  from 
expanding  duly,  or,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Qairdner,  even  producing  collapse,  it 
throws  the  whole  office  of  expansion  upon  the  remainder.  Dr.  Williams  baa 
ingeniously  suggested,  as  an  immediate  cause,  a  want  of  longitudinal  exten- 
sibility in  the  bronchia,  consequent  upon  chronic  bronchitis,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  the  vesicles  necessarily  dilate  towards  the  surface  of  the  lung,  so  thai 
this  may  remain  in  contact  with  the  expanding  walls  of  the  chest. 

Cardiac  affect irms,  pulmonary  abscesses,  partial  induration,  atrophy,  con- 
cretions, and  tumours  of  all  kinds  pressing  upon  the  bronchia,  and  partially 
filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  may  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  the  com- 
plaint. In  a  slight  degree,  therefore,  it  should  attend  tubercles  in  the  lungs; 
and  though|  according  to  Louis,  the  disease  is  seldom  complicated  with  phthisisi 
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yety  from  the  more  recent  obscrvatioDS  of  M.  CTallBrol,  it  would  appear  that 
more  or  less  of  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  a 
constant  and  almost  necessary  result  of  tuberculous  deposition.  (Archives 
Gin,,  Aug.  1854,  p.  200.)  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  pulmo- 
nary emphysema  is  usually  a  secondary  affection,  originating  in  dyspnoea,  and 
aggravating  the  cause  which  produced  it. 

Violent  efforts  at  expanding  the  chest,  or  which  require  that  the  chest 
should  be  kept  long  in  the  expanded  state,  are  also  capable,  unaided^  of  pro- 
ducing emphysema,  though  it  is  more  frequently  the  cxtravesicular  than  the 
Tesicular  variety  which  results.  Playing-  upon  wind  instruments,  lifting  very 
heavy  burthens  or  other  violent  straining,  and  the  practice  of  diving  and  remain- 
ing long  under  water,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  kind  of  cause.  The 
extravesicular  emphysema  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  other 
Tariety,  upon  the  superadded  operation  of  such  causes ;  and  the  two  forms^ 
therefore,  not  unfrequently  coexist. 

Treatment. — During  the  exacerbations  of  dyspnoea,  the  patient  must  be 
kept  at  rest,  and  all  existing  occasional  causes  of  the  dyspnoea  removed  as 
&r  as  possible.  Should  evidence  be  presented  of  the  existence  of  acute  bron- 
chial inflammation,  or  active  pulmonary  congestion,  blood  should'  be  taken 
by  the  lancet,  or  from  between  the  shoulders  by  cups,  or  both  generally  and 
locally,  according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms ;  and  small  doses  of  tartar-emetic  may  be  given,  at  short  intervals, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.  After  these, 
if  existing^  have  been  reduced,  and  originally  in  cases  in  which  they  do  not 
exist,  narcotics,  antispasmodics,  and  local  irritants  are  highly  useful.  Such 
are  laudanum  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  with  sinapisms  to  the  breast  or  back. 
The  smoke  of  stramonium  may  also  be  tried,  if  not  contraindicated  by  cere- 
bral symptoms;  and  the  various  remedies  enumerated  under  spasmodic  asthma 
may  be  resorted  to  if  necessary.  To  promote  expectoration,  and  relieve  the 
bronchial  spasm,  few  remedies  will  probably  be  found  more  efficacious  than 
mixtures  of  equal  parts  of  syrup  of  squill  and  seneka,  with  twice  the  quantity 
of  tincture  of  lobelia.  One  or  two  testspoonfuls  of  such  a  mixture  may  be 
given  every  hour  or  two,  or  even  more  frequently  unless  it  .nauseate,  until 
the  symptoms  are  relieved.  For  a  more  permanent  effect  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  sinapisms,  blisters  or  pustulation  by  tartar-emetic  may  be  had 
recourse  to,  when  the  dyspnoea  is  protracted. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  that  which  is  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  Towards  directly  relieving  the 
habitual  amount  of  it, little  can  be  done;  but  there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  that,  if  the  exacerbations  can  be  prevented,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  delayed  or  arrested,  and  that,  especially  in  the  young  subject,  tho 
air-cells  may  in  the  end  gradually  contract,  and  a  positive  amelioration  of  the 
disease  take  place.  The  patient,  therefore,  should  carefully  avoid  all  the 
causes  calculated  to  bring  on  dyspnooa.  He  should  never  use  any  great  mus- 
cular exertion  likely  to  put  him  out  of  breath ;  should  never,  for  example, 
attempt  to  run,  or  rapidly  to  ascend  heights,  or  to  lift  heavy  burthens.  He 
should  guard  with  peculiar  caution  against  taking  cold ;  and  should  therefore 
clothe  himself  warmly  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  always  keep  his  feet  dry, 
and  take  care  not  to  expose  himself,  when  heated,  to  currents  of  cold  air. 
Laennec  recommends  frictions  with  oil  as  a  preventive  of  catarrh.  Measures 
should  be  promptly  taken  to  relieve  attacks  of  inflammation  in  any  part  of 
the  air-passages.  Eesidence  in  a  warm  and  equable  climate  is  highly  desira- 
ble; and  sea  voyages  in  the  warmer  latitudes  may  prove  beneficial.  When 
the  original  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  continues  to  exist,  and  can  be  reached;  the 
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efforts  of  the  physician  should  be  especially  directed  towards  it.  Thus,  in 
anemic  cases,  the  chalybeates  and  other  means  calculated  to  restore  the  pro- 
per condition  of  the  blood,  should  be  used. 

In  the  extrayesicular  form,  little  treatment  is  requisite.  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme and  threatening  dyspnoea,  bleeding  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
lessen  the  duty  of  the  lungs ;  and,  if  emphysema  should  appear  about  the 
neck,  the  air  may  be  let  out  by  punctures. 

Article  VI. 

BRONCHIAL  DILATATION. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  disease  in  itself  as  an  effect  of  disease.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  chiefly  from  the  close  resemblance  of  its  signs,  in  some  instaDoes,  to 
those  of  phthisis,  and  the  consequent  occasional  difficulty  of  diagnoeia. 

The  smaller  tubes  are  more  commonly  affected  than  the  larger,  probabij 
because  they  have  less  of  the  cartilaginous  structure.  The  dilatation  is  in 
different  forms.  Sometimes  the  tube  is  equably  enlarged,  and  of  a  nearly 
cylindrical  form  for  a  considerable  distance;  sometimes  the  dilatation  is 
confined  to  one  spot,  and  is  somewhat  spherical  in  shape ;  and  again,  there  is 
a  succession  of  dilatations  and  contractions,  in  the  same  tube.  In  the  first 
case,  the  bronchial  passage  may  be  dilated  from  the  size  of  a  fine  straw  to  that 
of  a  crowquill,  or  the  finger  of  a  glove.  A  number  of  the  branches  of  one 
of  the  large  bronchia  are  often  affected,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  thoee 
going  to  a  particular  part  of  the  lung.  The  globular  dilatations  vary,  to  use 
the  language  of  Laennec,  from  the  size  of  a  hempseed  to  that  of  a  cherry*  atone, 
almond,  or  even  walnut. 

These  cavities  often  contain  pus.  Their  coats  are  sometimes  much  and 
irregularly  thickened,  and  exhibit  little  or  nothing  of  the  healthy  structure. 
In  other  instances,  they  are  so  thinned  by  distension  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  membrane.  Frequently  the  pulmonary  tissue  without  them  is 
considerably  compressed  by  their  dilatation ;  and  a  compact  layer  of  this  com- 
pressed tissue  forms  a  sort  of  exterior  coating  to  the  tube. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  general  symptoms  by  which  this  affection  can  be 
recognized  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
cough  and  expectoration,  which,  however,  are  the  signs  of  an  attendant  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  not  of  the  dilatation.  The  expectoration  is  often  purulent, 
and  sometimes  fetid,  possibly  in  consequence  of  being  detained  in  the  enlarged 
tubes,  and  undergoing  decomposition  there.  When  the  dilatation  is  oonsidera- 
ble,  it  produces  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  consequent  upon  the  compression  of 
the  lungs,  and  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  pale  or  livid  complexion,  a  gene- 
ral cachectic  appearance,  and  dropsical  effusion,  arising  from  deficient  aeration 
of  the  blood. 

The  physical  signs  are  much  more  decisive.  The  hand  applied  to  the  che^t 
is  sensible  of  a  more  than  healthy  vibration  from  the  voice  and  cough.  Dul- 
ness  on  percussion  often  results  in  some  degree  from  the  compression  of  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  percussion  elicits  a  tubular  sound,  such  aa  b 
produced  by  the  same  means  over  the  trachea.  The  mucous  and  subcrepitant 
rales  of  bronchitis  may  usually  be  heard  by  auscultation.  When  the  affection 
consists  in  a  general  enlargement  of  the  tubes  of  a  particular  part  of  the  lung, 
a  diffused  sound  of  bronchial  reppiration,  and  a  bronchial  resonance  of  the 
voice,  are  audible.  When  the  dilatation  is  a  rounded  cavity,  the  respiration 
is  cavernous;  and;  if  liquid  is  present,  there  is  a  cavernous  gurgling,  and  the 
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Ycnoe  issaes  from  the  wall  of  the  chest  in  the  form  of  bronchophoDj  or  peoto- 
riloquy.  These  are  the  signs  also  of  a  tuberoulous  cavity;  and  there  are  no 
certain  means  of  distingnishing  the  two  affections,  except  by  their  general 
symptoms  and  coarse.  (See  Fhthim.)  Some  aid  may  be  derived  from  the 
sitmition  of  the  physical  signs.  Tabercaloos  vomicae  generally  exist  near  the 
apex  of  the  lang»;  while  dilatation  is  certainly  not  less  fireqnent  in  the  middle 
and  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobe.  According  to  Skoda^  the  bronchial  walls 
moat  be  thickenedy  or  surrounded  by  consolidated  lung  tissue,  to  yield  the 
sounds  above  referred  to. 

Cautei. — ^Two  causes  may  produce  bronchial  dilatation.  One  of  these  is 
the  I068  of  Uie  equable  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  concen- 
tration in  an  especial  manner  upon  some  one  portion  of  the  bronchial  surface; 
the  other  is  a  morbid  alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  tubes,  which,  by  impair- 
ing their  elasticity  itnd  muscular  contractility,  disposes  them  to  dilate  under 
any  pressure  that  misht  be  applied  to  them.  Both  of  these  causes  operate  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  ^y  the  abundant  mucus  secreted,  or  by  the  thickening 
of  the  tubes,  the  access  of  air  to  some  part  of  the  lungs  is  diminished  or  pre- 
vented, and,  as  this  part  cannot  expand  fully  with  the  dilataUon  of  the  chest, 
the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  the  more  than  ordinarv  expansion  of  the 
neighbouring  structure.  Bronchitis  too,  produces  the  altered  state  of  the 
tubes  themselves,  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  favouring  their  dilatation. 
The  violent  cough  which  often  attends  the  complaint  increases  the  result,  by^ 
augmenting  the  foroe  of  the  expanding  agencv.  Hence,  chronic  bronchi^ 
ana  hoojHngMMmgh  are  the  complaints  in  which  bronchial  dilatation  is  most 
frequent.  Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  similar  obstruction  may  occa- 
sion the  same  result,  Hence,  pulmonaiy  tumours  pressing  upon  the  bronchia, 
such  as  aneurisms,  scirrhus,  or  enlarged  bronchial  slands,  are  among  the 
causes  of  dilatation.  Dr.  Williams  has  noticed  another  condition  in  which 
the  afieotion  is  sometimes  produced.  In  plcuro-pneumonia,  the  air-cells  of 
the  lung,  compressed  by  the  pleural  liquid,  are  sometimes  unable  to  expand 
sufficiently  to  fill  the  vacuity  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchia.  Those  of  the  middle 
sixe  are  usually  most  affected. 

Treatment, — ^The  mere  dilatation  of  the  bronchia  reouires  no  treatment.  It 
cannot  be  relieved  by  medicines.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  diseases 
in  which  the  dilatation  originated,  and  by  which  it  continues  to  be  accom- 
panied. Of  these  the  most  frequent  is  chronic  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  to  the 
remarks  upon  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment. The  chief  practical  point  of  interest,  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
is  the  importance  of  not  auindoning,  as  incurable,  cases  of  pectoral  disease 
presenting  most  of  the  general  characters,  as  well  as  physical  signs  of  phthisis, 
unless  it  should  have  been  well  ascertain^  that  they  are  not  chronic  bronchitis, 
with  dilated  tubes. 

Article  VII. 

PHTHISIS. 

Sfn, — Pulmonary  Consamption. — Tabercaloos  Consnmption. — Phthisis  Polmonalis. 

As  employed  in  this  work,  the  term  phthms  is  restricted  to  that  form  of 
tuberculous  disease,  in  which  the  lungs  are  the  part  prominently  affected. 
Formerly,  various  other  pulmonary  diseases,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  under  consideration,  were  confounded  with  it  under  the  same  general 
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Dame;  but,  anatomical  investigations  having  i^hown  an  essential  differeDce 
between  them,  and  the  comparativelj  recent  improyeroents  in  the  means  of 
diagnosii>,  by  the  discovery  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  having  offfered  the 
means  of  detecting  this  difference  during  life,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in 
di«!tingui«<bing  them  also  by  name;  and  most  writers  now  recognixe  phthisis 
as  the  distinctive  title  of  the  tuberculous  complaint.  This  disease  is  probably 
the  greatest  existing  scourge  of  the  human  race,  at  least  in  the  northern  and 
middle  latitudes.  It  will  not  be  deviating  far  from  the  truth  to  state,  that  it 
causes  about  onc-nixth  or  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths  north  of  the  tropies.* 
In  treating  of  phthisis,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  first  its  anatomical  characters; 
as  a  kn^wlefige  of  these  is  requisite  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  other 
parts  of  its  hihtory.  In  detailing  these  characters,  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
to  the  appearances  usually  presented  after  death,  but  shall  endeavour  to  trace 
the  progress  of  organic  change  from  the  commencement  to  the  close,  as  aacer- 
tainefl  by  the  minute  and  indefatigable  researches  of  pathological  anatomidt<| 
in  every  stage  and  variety  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Charactcrt. 

Though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pulmonary  affection  is  a  conse- 
quence of  a  previously  existing  vice  of  the  system,  yet  the  first  discoverable 
pr6ce.«s,  the  first  overt  act  of  the  disease,  is  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  mat- 
ter in  the  lungs.  This  appears  in  different  forms,  and  with  different  charac- 
ters, being  sometimes  deposited  in  small  roundish  well-defined  bodies  denomi- 
nated  tubercles,  sometimes  irregularly  infiltrated  into  the  pulmonary  tiasae, 
and,  in  relatinn  to  its  sensible  properties,  varying  from  a  firm  consistence, 
and  grayish  translucent  appearance,  to  a  3'ellowijih  opacity  with  or  witboot 
hardness.     Each  ('f  these  modifications  requires  a  more  particular  notice. 

1.  Pulmotuiri/  Grau  via  firms. —  Graj/  Granulations. — Miliary  Tuherdn^-^ 
Under  tlii->e  various  names  have  been  described  by  different  authors,  minale, 
rouudi-h.  >hiuing,  tratislitcfnt^  hard,  homogeneous  bodies,  often  not  larger 
than  a  niillet-seed,  but  varying  from  this  size  to  that  of  a  pea,  which  appear 
often  in  great  numbers  as  the  fir^t  step  of  phthisis.  They  are  usually  grayish, 
but  feimietimes  have  a  light-reddisli,  and  sometimes  a  dull  dark-red  or  brown- 
ish colour;  and  occasir^ually  are  nearly  colourless.  They  are  either  i8olat«^d, 
or  clusti'n-d  in  small  bunches,  or  in  aggregate  masses  in  which  portions  of  the 
pulmonary  tis.^ue  are  iucIosL>d  and  consolidated.  In  the  latter  state,  they  are 
almrjHt  always  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs;  but,  in  the  distinct 
or  is<»lated  condition,  they  are  (»ccai4ionally  dispersed  thickly  throughout  the 
whole  or  a  greater  portion  of  these  organs,  giving  rise  to  great  pulmonary  irri- 

*  From  a  tuhlc  contained  in  the  roport  of  Pr.  J.  Curtis,  published  in  the  Tramact^nu 
cf  thf  ArufTirttn  Mtd^rtil  Anftrvitwn  (ii.  •'>40),  it  Appe»r»  that  the  ddiitlM fVoiii  phtbiais  ia 
li'i«'tiin,  •inrnpr  thi*  lwc!itvMi;rht  yeure  from  1>^-1  to  Ih-lS  inclusfive.  were  oue  in  5.76,  or 
17.o»'»  j'tT  <«'iit.  I»r.  H'i\wiinl,  from  nn  oxnininution  of  tho  stntii^ticd  of  Now  York  for 
thirty  \i".\T*.  pives  the  jn. portion  in  that  city  at  1  iit  o.o47,  or  ahout  18  02  percent  [Am, 
J*mtu.  of  ,l/<«/.  »!.,  N.  S.,  XX.  oil'.)  In  Philadelphia,  in  the  ten  years  from  IKU  tolMO 
inciu^i^o,  H<-i-oriiing  to  tlie  tnl»Ic.M  of  Dr.  Flincrson,  the  deaths  were  1  in  7.03,  or  14.16 
|»(r  c*  lit.  -  /A.//,  xvi  'JH.)  In  the  ten  years  prereilin^  1H2U,  on  the  j^anie  authority,  the 
pniporli«»n  in  rhiliidelphia  Wfts  1  in  0.;j8,  or  ITi.tiT  per  cent,  i.^forton's  lUuftrixiwnit,  p. 
I*i7.;  T  h''  mean  of  these  will  j^ive  for  riiiladcfphia,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
1  in  0.70.'».  or  14.'.»I  per  cmt.  To  pive  the  results  in  one  vie\r,  the  avermge  mortality 
by  con-uuipti'  n  in  lio.it<>n  hfi«»  been  1  in  0.7O  of  the  whvle  nunitH'r  of  deaths,  or  17.8*5 
per  c«'i.t  ,  in  New  Vork  I  in ').*>47  or  18.C)2  per  cent.,  in  I'tiihulelphia  1  in0.7t>r>,  or  14.*Jl 
per  cent.  From  a  siihoe<|uent  htntement,  it  nill  appear  that  the  mortality  from  this 
cause  ha«<  ^i-eatly  diniini-heil  in  I'hilailetfdiin  since  the  \e.ir  ISH),  whivh  id  the  Utvtt 
date  tv  wiiich  the  aboTC  estimate  cxtcitd^.  {Sou  to  the  third  ciiUon.) 
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tation.  In  ohildreB  they  are  often  ftitnaled  immediately  1)eneath  the  plenn, 
prodneing  an  irr^folarity  percepUble  to  the  fingers;  and  the  aame  is  not 
unfreqnently  the  case  .in  adults. 

2.  Gray  Tubercubu^  InfiUratwn, -^The  same  kind  of  matter  which  fonns 
the  granules  above  described^  is  often  also  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  lungs,  in  irregular  masses,  sometimes  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  in 
cubic  dimensioasy  without  definite  boundaries,  or  limited  only  by  the, extent 
of  the  lobules.  This  is  the  gray  tuberculous  infiltration  of  Laennec.  It  i» 
homegeneoua,  hard,  transluoent^  and  of  a  grayish  colonr,. sometimes  darkened 
by  the  black  matter  of  the  lungs,  portions  of  whieh  become  enveloped  ia  the 
masses  as'they  are  formed.  In  some  instances,  no  traces  of  p«dmonary  tissue 
can  be  detected  in  the  masses ;  in  others,  they  present  remains  of  blood- ves- 
sels, bronchial  tubesj  and  cellular  membrane;  and  obcasionally  they  arepar^ 
tially  penetrated  by  the  air  in  respiration. 

3.  GeioHnoug  JhfiUration, — ^Under  this  name,  Laenneo  described  a  colour* 
less  or  rose-coloured  substance,  more  transparent  than  the  gray  qiatter  noticed 
in  the  last  paragraph,  and  of  a  jellj^-like  consistence,  which  he  had  observed 
to  be  deposited  ifi  small  ouan titles  m  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  tuberculous  granules,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  gradually  converted 
into  proper  tuberoulomr  matter.  Louis  states  that  .he  has  met  with  this  spe- 
cies of  infiltration,  but  has  not  noticed  in  it  the  yellow  tuberculous  pmnti 
spoken  of  aa  not  uncommon  by  Laennec.  Dr.  Morton,  in  his  Ilkatratifjfiu  of 
I\Jmanary  Connumptum^  gives  two  casea  in  which  the  tub^rcuTous  trans- 
formation appeared  to  have  commenced  in  this  gelatinous  matter. 

4.  Orude  Tuberdey  fmd  Yellow  Tuhercutout  InfilfratwH, — The  gray  trans- 
lucent matter  constituting  the  first  two  deposits  above  noticed,  appears  to. 
undergo  a  gradual  conversion  into  what  has  usually  been  considered  the  pro- 
per tuberculous  substance.  In  the  miliary  granulations,  the  transformation 
commences  by  a  small  yellowish-white  spot,  which  most  commonly  appears 
at  or  near  the  centre,  and  gradually  enlarges  until  the  whole  granule  assume 
that  character.  In  this  altered  state,  the  little  bodies  are  denominated  erwde  * 
tnherdet.  In  the  aggregated  granules,  the  change  commences  at  several  points, 
each  probably  answering  to  a  distinct  granule;  and  considerable  masses  of 
yellow  opaque  matter  result  from  the  extension  and  ulthnate'  coalescence  of 
these  central  spots.  The  same  transformation  takes  place  in  the  infiltrated 
translucent  matter,  beginning  in  like  manner  with  isolated  opaque  spots,  and- 
apreading  until  it  involves  the  whole  deposit,  which,  when  thus  altered,  re- 
ceives the  name  appropriated  to  it  by  Laennec  of  ydlow  iuberctUouM  injiltrotum. 
This  may  be  distinguished  from  the  crude  tubercle  by  an  irr^ular  and  angu- 
lar, instead  of  roundish  form,  and  by  a  less  definite  line  of  division  between 
it  and  the  pulmonary  tissue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  crude  tubercle 
and  yellow  infiltration  are  often  originally  deposited,  without  the  preliminary  . 
formation  of  the  translucent  matter. 

The  minute  bodies  originally  deposited  in  the  state  of  crude  tubercle,  that 
is,  yellow  and  opaque,  are  also  frequently  called  miliary  tubercles,  especially 
when  found  in  other  tissues  than  th^  lungs ;  and,  in  the  general  observations 
on  tuberculosis  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the  name  of  miliary  tnbercle  if^ 
apf^ied  as  well  to  the  opaque  as  to  the  translucent  granules;  (See  Fo^.  i.  p.  112.) 

Frogren  ^f  Jhtherdes.'^The  yellow  tubercle,  whether  original,  or  the  re- 
sult of  a  transformation  of  the  gray,  gradually  increases  by  new  accretions. 
As  observed  upon  dissection,  it  is  frequently  tound  when  quite  mature,  about 
as  large  ^  a  pea ;  but  it  varies  from  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head  to  that  of 
a  hen^  «gg,  is  irregularly  roundish,  and  consists  of  a  yellowish-wbite,  opaque, 
friable  substance,  which  easily  breaks  up  between  the  fingers.    In  relation  to- 
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its  chemical  compositioTi,  microscopic  characters,  and  peculiar  coDstitution, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  remarks  on  tuberculosis,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work. 

The  next  change  in  the  tubercle  is  that  of  softening.  This  usually  begins 
in  or  near  the  centre,  and  gradually  advances  towards  the  circumferencey 
until  the  whole  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  soft,  pultaceous,  yellowish  maM^ 
not  unlike  pus  in  appearance.  The  same  alteration  takes  place  in  the  infil- 
trated masses.  In  some  instances,  instead  of  this  gradual  chanee,  the  whole 
taberoulous  deposit,  whether  circumscribed  or  not,  appears  to  be  simult&ne- 
ously  softened;  and  large  portions  of  the  lungs  may  be  thus  rapidly  converted 
into  pultaceous  matter.  According  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  softening  of 
tubercles  is  comparatively  rare  in  infants;  and  gradually  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, as  the  child  becomes  older.  (^Maladies  dei  EnfanU^  iii.  281.) 

At  this  stage,  the  irritating  properties  of  the  confined  matter  prodnoe  in- 
flammation of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  at  length  ends  in  ulceration,  and  thus 
opens  a  communication  between  the  tubercle  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
matter  now  escapes,  and  is  expectorated,  leaving  a  cavity  which  is  .technically 
called  a  vomica.  The  cavities  thus  formed  are  sometimes  lined  by  a  secret- 
ing membrane  formed  out  of  fibrinous  exudation,  and  are  sometimes  as  it  were 
hollowed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself,  without  any  interveDing 
tissue.  When  recent,  the  lining  membrane  is-delicate  and  easily  separable ;  when 
old,  it  is  firm,  translucent,  grayish,  and  sometimes  of  an  almost  cartilaginoos 
consistence.  The  surrounding  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  sometimes  healthy; 
but  much  more  frequently  it  is  altered,  and  often  greatly  so,  being  crowded 
with  tubercles,  or  with  tuberculous  infiltration,  or  both,  in  various  stages  of 
advancement.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  isolated  and  remain  so ;  but  not 
unfrequcntly  they  gradually  spread  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  surtounding 
tissue,  and  thus  run  together,  forming  caverns  of  various  dimensions,  and  of 
very  irregular  shape,  occasionally  winding,  and  now  and  then  crossed  by  bends 
of  solid  tissue,  composed  generally  of  the  tubereulatcd  substance  of  the  loogs, 
but  sometimes  of  altered  blood-vessels  which  remain  in  a  certain  degree  per- 
vious. Dr.  Morton  has  in  some  instances  traced,  by  means  of  a  delicate  probe, 
a  communication  between  these  vessels,  and  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
or  veins.  {lilust.,  p.  30.)  The  tuberculous  cavity  may  net  be  larger  thao  a 
pea,  or  it  may  occupy  a  whole  lobe  of  the  lungs;  and  there  is  every  grade 
between  these  extremes.  The  bronchial  tubes,  ulcerated  in  the  progress  of 
the  tuberculous  deposit,  open  directly  into  the  cavities,  with  the  lining  of 
which  their  own  mucous  membrane  is  often  continuous.  The  tubes  show  signs 
of  inflammation  in  their  increased  thickness,  and  the  redness  and  occasiooal 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat. 

The  contents  of  the  cavities,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  altered  tuberenloos 
matter,  consist  of  pus  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  or  the  surrounding 
tissue,  with  which  are  occasionally  mixed  small  quantities  of  blood,  tubercu- 
lous matter  from  the  falling  in  of  the  walls,  and  even  portions  of  disorganized 
pulmonary  tissue.  They  are  usually  inodorous,  but  sometimes  fetid.  The 
proper  blood- vessels  of  the  lungs  are  generally  obliterated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  cavity  ;  and  the  new  tissue  formed  around  it  is  nourished  by 
new  vessels,  derived  either  from  the  bronchial  arteries,  or,  when  the  lung  ad- 
heres to  the  side  of  the  chest,  from  the  intercostals.  Cavities  are  much  less 
commonly  produced  in  children  than  in  adults. 

By  the  progress  of  the  changes  above  described,  the  lung  is  at  length  so 
far  (icFtroyed  as  to  be  no  longer  adequate  to  the  performance  of  its  .office,  and 
the  patient  perishes.  But  the  march  towards  this  result  is  by  no  means  steady 
or  constant.     In  many  instances,  clear  evidence  is  afforded  by  diaectMNi  ii 
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attempto,  not  always  froitless,  to  repair  the  miBohief  which  has  been  done. 
When  the  tissue  aroand  the  cavity  is  healthy,  its  lining  membrane  sometimes 
ceases  to  secrete;  the  walls  contract,  and  the  opposite  surfaces,  coming  in  con- 
tact, unite  together,  and  are  consolidated  into  a  fibro-cartilaginons  body,  which 
is  quite  harmless  in  the  lungs.  Such  cicatrioes  have  been  repeatedly  observed 
in  parts  of  the  lungs  where  tuberculous  vomica)  are  most  apt  to  form.  They 
are  rare,  it  is  true,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  occasional  existence, 
and  Kttle  of  their  tuberculous  origin.  In  such  cases,  a  cure  must  result,  if 
the  morbid  deposition  has  been  confined  tothis  one  spot.  Another  mode  in 
which  the  tubercle  may  terminate  favourably  is  by  its  conversion  into  a  cal- 
careous concretiour  This  may  happen  by  the  absorption  of  the  albuminous 
partion  of  the  tuberculous  matter,  the  earthy  or  saline  constituents  being  left; 
and  repeated  depositions,  followed  by  similar  absorption,  may  finally  result  in 
the  filling  of  the  cavity  with  the  earthy  matters.  Now  such  concretions,  of 
sise  varying  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  chestnut,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  the  lungs,  especially  of  old  persons,  though  not  of  these  ez- 
eluaively.  They  are  sometimes  soft  like  chalk,  sometimes  much  harder;  but 
in  both  cases  consist  of  the  same  ingredients,  which  are  chiefly  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime ;  the  same  essentially  as  the  inorganic  constituents  of  -tu- 
berculous matter.  The  difference  in  consistence  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
effect  of  age,  in  producing  a  firmer  aggregation.  The  inference  from  these 
fiusts  18  fair,  that  the  calcareous  concretions  are  altered  tubercles;  and  that 
aoine  of  them  are  so,  can  acarcely  be  doubted ;  for  tubercles  have  been  found 
with  portions  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  midst  of  their  ordinary  eon  ten  ts^ 
showing  a  commencement  of  the  process.  According  to  M.  Valleix,  tubercles 
are  aometimes  seen  consisting  of  hard  calcareous  matter  in  the  centre,  next  of 
a  softer  layer  of  the  same  substance,  and  lastly  of  unchanged  yellow  matter 
at  the  circumference.  XDki,  de  MidfXxiv.  82/.)  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  change  had  begun  in  the  centre,  and  was  gradually  proceeding  outward. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  commit  an  error  in  referring  these  concretions 
always  to  a  change  of  tubercles;  for  they  may  sometimes  be  nothing  more  than 
calcareous  deposits  in  cavities  resulting  from  distension  of  bronchial  tubes. 

The  views  here  given  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  tubercles  are  not  uni- 
versally admitted.  They  are,  however,  such  as,  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  have  appeared  to  the  author  to  approach  nearest  the  truth. 
They  correspond  essentially  with  the  opinions  of  Laenuec  and  Louis,  and  with 
those  of  M.  •Valleix,  as  contained  in  an  excellent  essay  upon  the  anatomical 
lesions  of  phthisis,  in  the  Archives  G^nirnUs  (3e  s^r.,  x.  133  et  279). 

There  are  yet  several  interesting  questions  in  relation  to  the  anatomical 
history  of  tubercles.  In  the  first  place,  in  what  precise  portion  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  are  they  deposited  ?  Various  opinions  have  been  put  forth  upon- 
this  point.  Thus,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  enlarged  absorbent  glands; 
but  this  opinion  is  supported  by  no  fact,  while  it  is  contradicted  by  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  organization,  and  by  the  utter  want  of  any  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  glands  in  many  situations  where  the  tubercles  are  found.  Another 
opinion  considers  th^m  as  the  result  of  exudation  into  the  air* cells,  to  which 
they  are  thought  to  owe  their  shape.  But  they  are  found  of  the  same  shape 
in  other  organs,  where  no  such  cells  exist.  Finally,  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  radicles  of  the  veins,  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  cavity  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  in  the  intervesicular  tissue.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that 
they  are  confined  to  no  particular  position  ;  but  are  found  wherever  there  are  ^ 
blood-vessels  to  throw  out  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  whether 
in  the  vesicles,  the  minute  bronchia,  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  air  cells, 
or  that  between  the  lobules. 
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A  second  point  of  inquiry  is  in  relation  to  their  origin.  Many  peraonsy  and 
of  these  some  whose  names  stand  among  the  highest  in  pathology,  hare  main- 
tained that  they  are  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process.  But,  though  it  k 
readily  admitted  that  inflammation  sometimes  precedes  the  tuberculoua  depo* 
sition,  and  may  even  favour  or  give  rise  to  it  when  a  predisposition  exists,  yel 
there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  detected,  either 
at  the  origin  or  in  the  early  stage  of  the  tubercle ;  and,  when  it  afterwards 
occurs,  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  it  as  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause  of  that  morbid  product.  A  strong  argument  against  the  inflammatorr 
origin  of  tubercle  is  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  least  frequently  foana 
in  those  parts  of  the  lungs  where  inflammation  is  most  frequent ;  the  former 
almost  always  preferably  occupying  the  upper,  while  the  latter  is  most  common 
in  the  lower  portion.  Laennec  and  Louis  have  been  among  the  most  strenii* 
ous  opponents  of  the  inflammatory  hypothesis;  and  the  general  opinkm  ef 
the  profession  is  at  present  against  it. 

The  mode  of  softening  in  tubercles  has  been  another  subject  of  oontroversj. 
Many  have  maintained  that  this  is  effiected  by  the  infiltration  of  purulent  or 
serous  fluid  secreted  by  the  tissue  which  invests  the  tubercle,  and  which  k 
stimulated  by  its  presence  into  an  inflammatory  condition.  Brousaaia,  Aft* 
dral,  and  Garswell  have  been,  among  others,  the  supporters  of  Uiis  hypotheaii. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  reception,  which  cannot  well  be 
surmounted.  The  softening  commences  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  tubercle^ 
or  at  least  at  some  point  within  its  substance.  Though  there  may  be  aome 
exceptions,  the  fact  is,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  generally  as  stated.  To 
this  effect  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  closest  observers,  mmoac 
whom  may  be  cited  Starck,  Baillie,  Laennec,  and  Louis.  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  uneqnivo* 
cally  upon  this  point.  Now,  as  the  tubercle  has  no  blood-vessels  penetrating 
through  its  substance  to  the  point  of  softening,  it  appears  impossible  that  this 
should  result  from  the  influence  of  any  secreted  liquid.  The  change  is  pro> 
bably  altogether  spontaneous.  The  tuberculous  matter  appears  to  be  secreted 
with  the  character  of  change  impressed  upon  it.  When  thrown  out  originally 
in  the  form  of  gray  translucent  granules  or  masses,  it  first  becomes  yeDow 
and  opaque,  and  then  softens  into  a  pus-like  substance.  Each  alteration  oom^ 
mences  in  the  centre,  because  that  was  the  seat  of  the  first  deposition,  and  the 
time  of  change  for  any  portion  of  the  matter  must  obviously  be  in  the  order 
of  its  production.  We  may  go  even  beyond  the  softening,  and  suppooe  thal| 
in  relation  to  each  tubercle,  when  the  softened  matter  fails  to  make  its  way 
out  of  the  cavity  containing  it,  nature  may  have  provided  another  remedy,  by 
rendering  it  liable  to  a  last  change,  which  may  end  in  the  separation  of  its 
earthy  and  saline  ingredients,  and  such  a  modification  of  the  animal  matter 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  Thus  the  chalky  concretions  may  be  aceoanted 
for.  From  the  latest  researches  into  the  nature  of  tubercle,  it  is  most  proha- 
ble  that,  as  thrown  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  it  possesses  a  feeble  vitalityi 
which  enables  it  to  take  on  a  partial  organization,  characterised  by  peculiar 
cells,  and  ending,  after  various  changes,  in  complete  disintegration.  (See 
7\ibrrculo$iMf  vol,  i.,  pa^e  117.) 

The  first  seat  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  upper  part  or  near  the  summit  of  the  lung ;  and  when^  as  not 
unfreqnently  happens,  it  occurs  in  other  parts,  the  tubercles  are  almost  always 
more  abundant,  larger,  and  more  advanced,  in  the  situation  alluded  to  than 
elsewhere ;  and  it  is  here  also  that  vomicae  form.  Large  cavities  are  generally 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  surface.  The  tubercles  seem  to  evinee 
a  preference  of  the  upper  over  the  lower  lobe,  even  at  the  same  lereL    ThttS| 
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the  former  may  be  completely  occupiecl  with  the  morbid  deposit,  while  the 
latter  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  it.  When  the,  tubercles  are  widely  diffused^ 
they  nsnaily  begin  to.  appear  above,  and  extend  gradoally  downward ;  and  of 
coarse  the  upper  are  more  advanced  than  the  lower.  Gray  .miliary  tuberoles 
are  sometimes  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  lungs ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
the  patient  is  apt  to  perish  before  they  have  advanoed  to  the  crude  state.  In 
thote  rare  instances  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  lung  are 
first  affected,  the  deposition  is  apt  to  be  in  the  form  of  yellow  and  opaque 
tubercle  at  the  commencement. 

In  almost  all  oases,  there  is  laore'or  less  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  in 
both  lungs,  sometimes  in  about  ^n  equal  degree,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  one  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  tubercles  are 
confined  exclusively  to  one  lung.  According  to  the  observations  of  Louis,  the 
left  lung  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
geperal  experienee,  though  Laennec  has  made  a  contrary  statement  - 

Sometimes  the  tubercles  are  few  and  isolated  \  and  the  surrounding  pul- 
monary structure  may  be  quite  healthy.  But  much  more  frequently  they  are 
numerous ;  and,  if  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  they  are  found  in  different 
atages,  showing  a  deposition  at  successive  periods ;  those  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lung  being  most  advanced,  and  the  others  appearing  less  and  less  so  as 
they  descend.  Occasionally  something  like  a  boundary  line,  though  never 
quite  precise,  may  be  observed  between  the  successive  crops.  Thus,  in  the 
same  lung,  tubercles  may  often  be  found  in  all  their  different  stages.  It  liot 
anfreqnently  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  consolidated  by  a 
mixture  of  tubercles  and  tuberculous  infiltration^  and,  when  cut  into,  present 
a  mottled  appearance,  arising  from  the  difierent  odours  of  the  deposit  in  its 
different  stages,  and  of  the  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue  which  remain.  In 
the  midst  of  this  consolidation  are  frequently  isolated  or  communicating  cavi- 
ties, which  gradually  increase  by  the  tailing  in  of  the  disorganized  structure, 
until  at  length  vast  caverns  are  sometimes  formed ;  and  almost  the  whole  lung 
may  thus  become  excavated,  or  othehrise  rendered  unfit  for  duty.    . 

Very  often,  and,  when  the  disease  is  extensive^  almost  always,  the  pleura 
of  the  lung  is  found  adheriog  to  that  of  the  side.  Of  112  cases  examined  by 
Louie,  there  was  only  one  in  which  no  adhesion  could  be  found  in  either  lung. 
Gienerally  it  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  corresponds  with 
the  tuberculous  affection ;  but  m  some  instances  it  is  very  extensive,  and  may 
be  even  universal.  The  adhesion  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
and  the  consequent  effusion  of  organizable  lymph,  and  is  found  in  difierent 
stages,  from  the  mere  cohesion  of  the  recently  deposited  fibrin,  to  the  perfect, 
union  by  intervening  cellular  tissue.  It  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose, 
by  preventing  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  tuberculous  cavities  into  the 
l^eural  cavity.  Sometimes,  however,  such  effusion  does  take  place,  and  gene- 
ial  inflammation  of  the  pleura  results,  which  odds  greatly  to  the  danger. 
Should  a  communication,  in  such  cases,  exist  also  between  the  vomicsB  and 
the  bronchia,  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  affection  denominated 
pneumothorax  results.     (See  Pneumothorax,) 

The  bronchia  are  always  more  or  less  inflamed  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
phthisis,  especially  those  which  communicate  with  the  tuberculous  cavities. 
Occasionally,  numerous  minute  ulcers  may  be  seen  in  their  mucous  surface. 
These,  however^  are  more  frequent  in  the  trachea,  especially  in  its  posterior 
part  They  are  found  also  not  unfrequently  in  the  larynx,  and  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Occasionally  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
dilated,  and  partial  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  verv  common.  The  bronchial 
glands  are  frequently  enlarged,  indurated,  and  loaded  with  yellow  tuberculous 
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depogiiioD.  In  very  many  cases,  the  pulmonary  tisane  is  more  or  less  in- 
flamed, but  generally  in  isolated  patches.  Hepatization  of  large  and  contum- 
ous  portions  of  the  lungs  is  not  common,  and  when  it  occurs,  arises  generallj 
from  incidental  causes,  unconnected  with  the  tubercles. 

Appearances  in  other  parti  of  the  body. — As  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  the 
result  of  a  general  predisposition,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  be 
found  in  other  organs ;  and  this  is  very  frequently  the  case.  It  is  a  singalar 
fact,  that,  without  the  lungs,  the  deposition  seldom  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  translucent  granules,  but  almost  always  in  that  of  the  yellow  and  opaque 
tubercle.  Nevertheless,  the  translucent  granulations,  the  opinion  of  Andral 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  have  been  seen  by  many  observers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  {Archives  Gin.,  3e  s^r.,  z.  136.)  I  have  myself 
seen  them  in  countless  multitudes  in  the  liver  of  a  patient  who  died 
of-  phthisis.  The  extra- pulmonary  tubercles  are  generally  consecutive  to 
those  in  the  lungs,  but  by  no  means  universally  so;  and  the  exceptions  are 
not  unfrequent  m  children.  They  have  been  observed  in  the  pleura  and  its 
false  membranes,  the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  mesenteric  glands,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  prostate  gland  and 
testicles,  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  the  external  lymphatie 
glands,  and  even  in  the  bones.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  living 
part  of  the  body  which  is  not  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  this  depo- 
sition. In  relation  to  their  relative  frequency  in  dififerent  organs,  Louis  found 
that,  of  all  the  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercles  occurring  in  persons  over  the 
age  of  fifteen,  one-third  presented  tubercles  in  the  small  intestines,  one-fourth 
in  the  mesenteric  glands,  one-ninth  in  the  large  intestines,  one-tenth  in  the 
cervical  glands,  one-twelfth  in  the  lumbar  glands,  one-fourteenth  in  the  spleen, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  in  other  organs. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  stomach  exhibits  after  death  signs  of 
organic  disease.  It  is  usually  larger  and  thinner  than  in  health,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  has  all  the  marks  of  chronic  inflammation,  including 
sometimes  ulceration.  Similar  marks  of  inflammation  also  cxi^t  in  the  small 
intestines  ;  but  the  lesions  here  are  more  frequently  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Small  tuberculous  granules  are  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal 
coats,  in  the  glands  of  Peyer  as  well  as  elsewhere,  which  undergo  the  regular 
process  of  softening  and  discharge,  and  terminate  in  ulcers.  These  are  small 
when  isolated,  but,  by  running  together,  frequently  ac(|uire  considerable  di- 
mensions, sometimes  occupying  the  whole  inner  circuinfcreneo  of  the  intestine. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caecum.  Other  little  tumours, 
not  of  the  tuberculous  character,  are  also  often  visible  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestines.  They  are  of  a  semi-cartilaginous  consistence, 
and  are  thought  by  Ijouis  to  be  inflamed  mucous  glands.  Like  the  tubercles 
they  end  in  ulceration.  Occasionally,  the  tuberculous  ulcers  penetrate  the 
coats  of  the  intestines,  and  allow  their  contents  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Ulcers  are  also  not  unfrequcntly  found  in  the  large  intestines,  and 
sometimes  of  enormous  extent.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  enlarged 
and  inflamed,  in  con.sequence  of  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  within 
them.  The  liver  is  subject  to  a  singular  fatty  degeneration,  with  great  cn- 
hu'gement.  In  children,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  frequently  tuber- 
culated,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  hydrocephalus.  (iSee  Tuberculous  Jienin* 
^tis.)  From  observations  made  by  Dr.  Thcophilus  Thomson,  it  appears  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  heart  is  above  that  of  health,  a  result  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  excessive  action  of  this  organ.  (Ciin,  Ijfcf.  <m 
Pul.  (hnsutnp..  Am.  ed.,  p.  >^\^.)  Various  other  lesions  are  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  dissection  of  consumptive  cases;  but  they  are  geuerully  such  as 
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equally  attend  other  affections,  and  have  no  peculiar  dependence  either  on  the 
tubercles  or  the  iubercnlous  diathesis. 

Sj/mptomSf  Course,  id^c. 

Two  stages  may  be  observed  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  corresponding  with 
the  two  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  tubercles,  one  preceding  and  the  other 
following  the  period  of  their  maturation  and  discharge.  These  are  not  always 
separated  by  a  precise  line  of  diTision  ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide,  in 
particular  cases,  where  exactly  the  first  ends  and  the  second  begins.  But 
each  stage  is  sufficiently  characterized  in  its  prominent  symptoms,  at  periods 
when  the  pathological  condition  peculiar  to  it  is  quite  unmixed. 

I^t  Stage, — Phthisis  begins  in  different  modes.  Most  frequently,  per- 
haps, the  first  symptom  is  a  short,  dry,  hacking  cough,  very  slight  at  the 
commencement,  so  as  often  scarcely  to  attract  any  notice,  but  gradually  in* 
creasing,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  attended  with  expectoration  firsl 
of  transparent  mucus/  and  afterwards  of  a  white  or  yellowish  opaque  matter, 
as  in  common  catarrh.  For  some  time  there  is  little  other  obserrable  de- 
rangement of  -system.  The  appetite  is  good,  most  of  the  functions  are  regu- 
larly performed,  and  the  patient  is  scarcely  sensible  of  any  diminution  of 
strength.  Perhaps,  upon  the  occasion  of  any  unusual  exertion,  there  may  be 
some  shortness  of  breath,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  feeling  of  fatigue.  The 
pulse,  too,  id  often  accelerated,  especially  during  exercise ;  and,  as  the  com- 
plaint advances,  the  patient  begins  to  experience  febrile  sensations  towards 
evening,  with  some  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  and  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  Ocoa^ionally  fugitive  pains  are  felt  between  the  shoul- 
ders, in  the  sides,  or  about  the  sternum.  But  probably  the  most  characteris- 
tic symptom  is  a  slight  but  progressive  emaciation,  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  discoverable  failure  of  the  appetite  or  digestivejpowers,  and  seems  obt 
of  proportion  to  uiy  existing  evidences  of  disease.  ThiBy  however,  is  not  a 
uniform  attendant  upon  the  incubative  stage.  Ind^,  the  symptoms  alto- 
gether are  frequently  such  as  occur  in  other  complaints,  especially  dyspepsia;' 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  with  the  latter  affection  to  entertain 
serious  apprehensions  of  phthisis,  while  those  really  consumptive  have  no  such 
fears.  In  the  condition  above  described,  the  patient  may  continue  for  weeks, 
or  months,  and  sometimes  even  for  years.  His  cough  he  ascribes  to  an  ob^ 
stinate  cold,  or  to  frequently  taking  cold ;  his  pains,  if  he  have  any,  to  rheu- 
matism-; and  he  either  shuts  his  eyes  against  the  other  symptoms,  or  explains 
them  in  some  satis&ctory  ma^er.  At  length,  however,  the  increase  of  cou^th 
and  fever,  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain,  or,  perhaps,  still  more  frequently, 
an  attack  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  excites  alarm.  Sometimes  the  he* 
morrhage,  which  usually  subsides  spontaneously,  or  readily  yields  to  remedies, 
is  followed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  cou^h,  fever,  and  pains,  and  the  patient 
feels  himself  much  better,  and  even  believes  himself  recovering.  In  other 
instances,  it  appears  to  mark  an  aggravation  of  the  disease,  the  progress  Of 
which  is  afterwards  much  more  rapid.  Not  unfrequently  the  hsdmoptysw 
returns  again  and  again ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  patient  is  seldom  long  with- 
out the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  But,  whether  hemorrhage  occurs 
or  not,  the  symptoms  continue  to  advance,  sometimes  regularly,  but  more 
frequently  with  remissions,  which  are  occasionally  of  considerable  duration, 
and  always  a  spurce  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  patient.  The  cough  at  length 
becomes  very  troublesome,  often  disturbing  sleep,  and  sometipnes  occurring  in 
violent  paroxysms.  The  expectoration  takes  on  a  more  decidedly  purulent 
character.  The  dyspnoea  and  thoracic  pains  often  increase,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  more  decided,  the  pulse  being  almost  always  frequent,  the  face 
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•often  flushed,  the  tongue  Bomewhat  furrefi,  and  the  appetite  impaired.  In 
some  instances,  the  fever  exhibits  a  tendency  to  the  parosysmal  form,  and  tbe 
patient  not  unfrequcntlj  perspires  during  sleep.  The  first  stage  is  now  at 
its  height,  and,  having  continued  in  this  state  a  variable  length  of  time,  paaoea 
sometimes  abruptly,  sometimes  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  second. 
,  Occasionally,  instead  of  beginning  and  gradually  inoreaaing  as  above  de- 
acribed,  the  disease,  with  no  observable  premonitory  symptoms,  or  at  least 
with  none  that  attract  notice,  comes  on  suddenly  with  an  attack  of  haranop- 
tysis,  after  the  subsidence  of  which  the  characteristic  phenomena  are  devd- 
oped,  slowly  or  npidly,  according  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  patient 

Again,  the  disease  has  its  origin  apparently  in  some  inflammatory  affectioii 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  or  follows 
elosely  in  the  footsteps  of  some  febrile  disease,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlatina, 
typhoid  fever,  or  bilious  fever.  In  these  oases,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  pul.*<e  remains  obstinately  frequent; 
cough,  if  previously  wanting,  sets  in,  or,  if  already  existing,  perseveres  beyond 
the  usual  period;  and  the  other  characteristic  phenomena  of  early  phthisis 
show  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  unwonted  severity.  Sometimes  a 
catarrhal  aflection  glides  so  imperceptibly  into  phthisis,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  which  was  the  original  disease,  unless  the  catarrh  may  have  cooi- 
menced  suddenly  in  sound  health,  and  with  unequivocal  symptoms,  as  in 
influenza  and  measles. 

Another  mode  in  which  phthisis  occasionally  commences  is  with  the  symp- 
toms of  chronic  laryngitis,  which  prevail  for  some  time  before  those  of  the 
pectoral  affection  are  developed,  and  often  serve  to  mask  the  latter  until  the 
complaint  is  faur  advanced. 

lastly,  cases  occasionally  though  rarely  occur,  in  which  the  disease  comes 
on  so  insidiously  as  altogether  to  escape  notice,  until  it  breaks  forth  folly 
formed,  and  with  the  most  fatal  symptoms.  In  such  cases,  there  is  little  or 
no  sough,  no  pain,  and  no  observable  febrile  excitement.  Perhaps  the  patient 
may  experience  some  dyspno&a  upon  any  unuHual  exertion,  may  feel  rather 
weaker  than  in  his  ordinary  health,  and  may  gradually  become  thinner;  bat 
these  effects,  if  they  happen  at  all,  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  notioe, 
and,  if  perceived,  are  referred  to  some  other  cause.  At  length,  some  symp- 
tom calculated  to  excite  suspicion  occurs,  which  leads  to  a  physical  explora- 
tion, and  unequivocal  signs  of  extensive  diHcu<>e  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest;  or  the  vomica  which  has  been  imperceptibly  forming,  opens  into 
the  bronchia,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  are  at  onoe  developed. 

Second  Staye. — This  often  comes  on  so  gradually  that  the  precise  time  of 
Its  commencement  cannot  be  fixed.  There  is  not  unfrequently  an  increase  of 
fever  preceding  tbe  opening  of  the  vomica,  consequent  probably  upon  the  in- 
flammation excited  by  the  matter  of  the  tubercle,  seeking  an  outlet  throogk 
this  means.  The  patient,  previously  walking  about,  now  takes  to  his  bed, 
and  suffers  with  pains  in  the  chest,  heat,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue, 
&c. ;  till  at  length  the  character  of  the  expectoration  proves  that  an  outlet  baa 
been  made;  after  which  there  may  for  a  time  be  a  subsidence  of  the  febrile 
symptoms.  But,  in  many  instances,  the  second  stage  sets  in  gradually  with- 
out any  such  premonition ;  and  occasionally,  as  already  stated,  bursts  at  onoe 
upon  the  patient  almost  without  previous  warning  of  any  kind.  The  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  thin  stage  is  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  expe^ 
toration,  which  is  now  decidedly  purulent,  and  genentlly  in  distinct  well  de- 
fined masses,  with  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  softened  tubercle,  in  the 
shape  of  small  lumps  of  yellowish  cheesy  or  curdy  matter.  These,  however, 
often  escape  notice.     The  cough  is  now  generally  increased,  and  is  especiallj 
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troublesome  in  the  morning,  when  the  aconmalations  of  the  ntght  are  to  be 
diecharged  from  the  longs.  The  fever  assames  a  decidedly  hectic  character. 
The  pnlse,  ahnost  always  freqaent,  becomes  consiclerably  more  so  at  some 
period  of  the  twenty- four  hours,  generally  towards  evening;  aild  this  exacer- 
bation is  accompanied  with  increased  heat  of  skin,  flush  of  the  face  oif^n 
circumscribed  upon  the  ch^k,  and  a  remarkable  clearness  of  the.  conjunctiva 
and  general  brilliancy  of  the  eye.  The  febrile  paroxysm  often  subsides  ifith 
a  gentle 'perspiration.  Not  unfrequently,  chills  occur  at  somewhat  regular 
periods  every  day,  followed, by  feyer  and  perspiration,  like  the  paroxysms  of 
intermittent,  but  less  regular,  usually  lees  violent,  and  with  much  less  pain 
in  the  h^d.  These  chills  do  not  occur  in  all  cases,  and  are  frequently  inter* 
rnpted,  to  return  again,  oft^n  without  any  appreciable  cause  for  either  change. 
The  p^ient  very  frequently  perspires  during  sleep,  and,  in  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  the  night-sweats  become  profuse  and  exhausting.  They  are. 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  febrile  paroxysms ;  but  continue  when  these 
are  suspended,  and  are  sometimes  very  abundant,  even  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  pulse  is  little  excited.  Sharp  pains  in  the  sides  and  posterior  parbi 
of  the  chest  are  frequently  experienced,  which  are  sometimes  neuralgic,  but 
oftener  probably  the  result  of  pleurisy,  which  is  a  very  common  accompani- 
ment of  phthisis.  In  the  Utter  case,  the  pains  are  generally  attended  with 
some  increase  of  fever,  which  subsides  again  upon  their  removal.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  now  and  then  takes  place,  but  not  in  all  cases,  and  less 
frequently  and  copiously  than  in  the  first  stage.  The  purulent  expectoration 
is  generally  very  copious ;  and  this^  together  with  the  exhausting  night-sweats^ 
and  the  constant  irritation  of  system,  hastens  the  progress  of  debility  and 
emaciation.  The  ends  of  the  finger  nails  often  curve  forward,  giving  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  to  the  fingers  which  has  been  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
phthisis,  but  is  found,  though  less  frequently,  in  other  chronic  and  exhausting 
diseases.  The  menses  are  almost  always  suppressed  in  the  course  pf  the  com-* 
plaint,  though  at  uncertain  periods.  The  appetite  is  often  greatly  impaired^ 
if  not  lost.  All  these'-syfnptoms,  however,  are  occasionally  relicfved,  or  quite 
disappear  for  a  time.  The  discharge  of  pus  diminishes  and  at' length  ceases; 
the  cough  and  fever  subside;  the  appetite  returns;  and  the  patient  even  begins 
to  recover  fleshy  The  vomica  has  been  emptied,  and  has  probably  begun -to 
take  on  the  healing  process;  but  a  new  crop  of  tubercles  is  deposited,  and  the 
delusive  calm  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  return  of  the  original  symptoms, 
oflen  more  violent  than  at  first.  At  an  advanced  period  of  this  stage,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  often  become  involved  in  the  disease.  The  patient  Buf> 
fers  from  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  which  are  sometimes  very  exhausting. 
They  occasionally  alternate  with  the  night-sweats;  but  not  unfrcquently  the 
two  discharges  are  simultaneous.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  occasionally  added 
to  the  other  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  and,  in  some  instances,  food  of  all  kind 
is  rejected  by  the  stomach*  Hoarseness  and  total  loss  of  voice  are  not  un- 
common, and  the  dyspmea  sometimes  becomes  very  distressing. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  suddenly  earned  off  by  the  supervention 
of  some  secondary  affection,  such  as  pneumothorax,  profuse  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs,  severe  peritoneal  inflammation  consequent  upon  perforation  of  the 
bowels,  the  bursting  of  a  large  vomica  overwhelming  the  lungs,  and  disease 
of  the  brain  produced  by  tuberculous  deposition  in  that  organ  or  its  mem- 
branes.    This  last  cause  of  death,  however,  is  almost  peculiar  to  children. 

Generally,  the  fatal  termination  approaches  more  gradually.  Among  the 
symptoms  now  presented,  in  one  or  another  case,  are  oedema  of  the  extremi- 
ties, especially  of  the  feet  and  legs ;  redness  of  the  tongue,  with  the  loss  of  its 
papillary  appearance,  and  an  aphthous  exudation  upon  its  surface;  a  total  loss 
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of  appetite,  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  latter  Bometimcs  apprcMehing  to 
dysentery;  severe  dyspncpa;  extreme  emaciation  ;  and  complete  prostration  of 
strength.  The  adipose  matter  is  almost  wholly  absorbed,  the  muscles  are 
wasted,  the  cheeks  are  hollow,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  bones  everywhere 
prominent,  unless  concealed  by  oedema.  Not  unfreqnently  the  back  sloagha, 
in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  bony  prominences.  Until  near  the  dooe, 
the  debility  is  sometimes  less  than  might  be  anticipated;  the  patient  being 
frequently  able  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  until  a  few  dajrs  before  death. 
But  at  lust  the  weakness  becomes  so  great  that  expectoration  is  no  longer 
poHsible;  the  cough  ceases;  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  lungs,  and  life  ends, 
because  respiration  cannot  bo  carried  on.  The  intellect  generally  remaina 
clear  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  has  called  attention  to  the  frequent  ozistenee, 
in  consumptive  patients,  of  a  reddish  streak  or  margin  at  the  reflected  edge 
of  the  gums,  having  in  decided  cases  a  vermilion  tint,  inclining  to  lake,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.  It  is  present  in  the  earliest  as  well 
as  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  seen  in  women,  may,  according  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  be  considered  as  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
tuberculous  state  of  system.  Its  absence  is  a  favourable  sign.  ( CUn,  LecL 
on  Pul.  Contntmpt.y  Am.  ed.,  pp.  171  and  184.) 

But  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  diversities,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  symp- 
tom which  docs  not  vary  in  different  oases.  Complications  also  exist  which 
require  notice'.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  general  picture 
some  account  of  individual  symptoms,  and  of  different  attendant  or  intercur- 
rent diseases.  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  facta  already  stated, 
BO  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  clearness. 

1.  Cough  and  Expfrtoration. — Cough  is  generally  the  most  prominent  and 
distressing  symptom,  though  sometimes  wanting  until  near  the  close.  In  the 
early  stage,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  bronchial  irritation,  produced  by  the 
iticreasing  tubercles,  which  act  like  so  many  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs.  It 
has  been  described  as  generally  trifling  at  the  commencement;  but^  in  some 
instances,  it  is  from  the  first  severe,  occurring  in  irregular  and  distressing 
paroxysms,  owing  probably  to  some  ill  defined  nervous  irritation.  li  gene- 
rally increases  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  second  stage  be* 
comes  very  harassing,  so  as  sometimes  almost  to  prevent  sleep,  and  thne 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  complaint.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  partly  the 
necessity  for  discharging  the  contents  of  the  vomicae,  but  probably  still  more 
the  bronchial  inflammation,  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  irritating  tuber* 
culous  matter  with  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  passage.  The  expectoration, 
which,  until  this  time,  had  been  purely  bronchial,  now  assumes  a  peculiar 
character.  It  is  in  distinct,  somewhat  globular  sputa,  of  a  thick  semifluid 
consistence,  homogeneous,  destitute  of  air,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 
colour,  often  streaked  with  deeper  yellow  lines,  and  generally  somewhat  ragged 
or  flocculent  at  the  borders.  When  discharged  into  water,  they  flatten  oqI 
without  <{uickly  losing  their  distinct  character,  and  either  sink  or  float  as  they 
hap{)en  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  mucus.  Along  with  these  sputa 
are  occahionally  minute  portions  of  curdy  matter.'*'     Besides  this  kind  of  ex- 

♦  AccorUing  to  Schnxxlor  Van  dcr  Kolk,  of  Utrecht,  the  existence  of  a  canity  in  the 
lurijcM  may  be  inffllliblj  detected  hy  the  aid  of  the  nticroHcupe,  ivhich  reveali}  iu  the  ex- 
pectorAtcd  nmtter  the  i»re.HuiK'e  of  the  eluHtic  fibres  which  surround  the  ftir-vesioleA. 
Th<v»e  fibres  are  curved,  very  thin,  sharp  at  the  borders,  Rml  doinetinies  surrounde*!  with 
fttty  mutter,  which  is  dissolved  by  ether.  They  are  difttinguinhnble  from  a  specien  of 
o^ferva  vrhicli  (uton  iipp<'ur^in  \\w  nputa,  by  the  ramititmtions  of  the  latter,  termiiintinf 
in  ccUa.     (A'rf.  JJed,  C/'ururj.,  viii.  222.) — ^l'uU  to  Uie  third  tditio/L 
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pecioration,  tke  patient  often  also  discharges  a  large  quantity  of  more  liquid 
purulent  or  muco-purulent  matter,  which  no  doubt  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
inflamed  bronchia.  The  peculiar  distinct  sputa  come  from  the  cavities,  and- 
are  among  the  most  certain  general  symptoms  of  phthisis.  Sometimes,  though 
Tery  rarely,  they  are  met  with  in  other  complaints  of  the  chest.  They  consist 
of  pus,  and  the  liquefied  tuberculous  matter,  which,  according  to  Louis,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  yellow  streaks.  The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated  varies 
exceedingly  in  difierent  cases.  In  some,  very  copious  and  even  exhausting, 
in  others  it  is  scanty,  and  in  others  again  scarcely  observable.  In  the  last-  . 
mentioned  cases,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bronchia  are  little  involved. 
I  have  known  a  cose,  in  which  the  whole  amount  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  scarcely  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the 
vast  cavity  which  was  found  in  the  lungs  after  death.  Sometimes  the  distinct 
sputa  are  quite  wanting;  the  expectoration  being  exactly  like  that  of  chronic 
bronchitis  in  the  purulent  stage.  This  is  apt  to  happeu  when  there  are  large 
caverns  in  the  lungs.'  Occasionally  the  pus  in  this  stage  of  phthisis  is  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  instances,  after  having  been  copiously  discharged,  it 
gradually  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  is  then 
reason  to  suppose  that  ^e  cavity  has  taken  on  a  healthy  action,  and  to  hope 
that  it  may  in  time  become  obliterated.  Very  commonly,  however,  other 
tubercles  maturate,  and  the  discharge  is  renewed.  In  the  last  period  of  the 
disease,  the  pus  is  sometimes  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  appearance ;  and  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  structure  and  of  unchanged  tubercle  have  been  ob- 
served in  it,  derived  from  the  falling  in  of  the  walls  of  the  caverns  during  - 
their  enlargement.  The  cough  in  advanced  phthisis  often  has  a  deep  hollow 
sound,  whioh  has  long  attracted  notice  as  one  of  the  fatal  signs  of  the  disease. ' 
Both  the  expectoration  and  cough  are  apt  to  cease  a  few  days  before  death,  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  muscular  debility  of  tho  patient,  which  renders  him 
unable  to  use  the  necessary  efforts,  partly,  in  all  probability,  to  that  insensi- 
bility which  creeps  over  the  system,  and  prevents  any  impression  upon  the 
sensorium  by  the  matter  which  may  «xist,  or  be  accumulating  in  the  lungs. 

D^gpnoea.-^This  is  a  much  less  prominent  symptom  in  phthisis  than  might 
be  supposed.  Very  often  in  the  early  stage,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
second,  till  within  a  short  period  before  death,  the  patient  is  scarcely  sensible 
of  any  difficulty  of  breathing;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  in  this 
complaint  to  expand  their  chest  to  its  full  limits^  in  order  to  show  how  free 
they  are  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  This  frequent  exemption  from  dyspnoea 
is  probably  owing,  in  the  first  stage,  to  the  very  gradual  progress  of  the  tuber- ' 
culous  encroachment,  which  enables  the  system  to  accommodate  the  quantity 
of  blood  produced  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs;  and,  in  the  second,  when  the 
encroachment  is  more  rapid,  to  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  which, 
while  they  exhaust  the  strength,  have  the  compensatory  effect  of  duly  propor- 
tioning the  circulating  fluid  to  the  diminished  extent  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. The  feeling  of  dyspnosa,  being  generally  owing  to  an  insufficient  change 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  venous  to  arterial,  is  not  experienced  when  all 
the  blood  which  the  system  requires  passes  through  these  organs,  and  uuder- 
goes  the  requisite  alteration  in  its  passage.  But  when  the  patient  uses  un« 
wonted  exertion,  he  becomes  more  or  less  short  of  breath,  because  the  lungs 
are  inadequate  to  the  due  aeration  and  transmission  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  blood  sent  to  them  in  a  given  time,  in  consequence  of  the  heart's  increased 
action.  Sometimes,  however,  severe  dyspnoea  is  experienced  in  phthisis,  es- 
pecially towards  the  close.  This  is  peculiarly  liable  to  happen  when  the  dis- 
ease is  complicated  with  pleuritic  effusion,  or  pneumothorax.  I  have  known 
m  patient  to  maintain  steadily,  for  one  week  before  death,  a  sitting  posturei 
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of  appetite,  with  vomiting  and  diarrboea,  the  latter  Bometiinca  tppnwehing  to 
dysentery ;  severe  dyspncpa ;  extreme  emaciation ;  and  complete  prostration  of 
strength.  The  adipose  matter  is  almost  wholly  absorbed,  the  muscles  are 
wasted,  the  cheeks  are  hollow,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  bones  everywhere 
prominent,  unless  concealed  by  oedema.  Not  unfrequently  the  back  sloagfas, 
in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  bony  prominences.  Until  near  the  dosey 
the  debility  is  sometimes  less  than  might  be  anticipated;  the  patient  being 
frequently  able  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  until  a  few  dajrs  before  death. 
But  at  last  the  weakness  becomes  so  great  that  expectoration  is  no  longer 
possible;  the  cough  ceases;  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  lungs,  and  life  ends, 
because  respiration  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  intellect  generally  remaina 
clear  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Thcophilus  Thompson  has  called  attention  to  the  frequent  oxisteneOy 
in  consumptive  patients,  of  a  reddish  streak  or  margin  at  the  reflected  edge 
of  the  gums,  having  in  decided  cases  a  vermilion  tint,  inclining  to  lake,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.  It  is  present  in  the  earliest  as  well 
as  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  seen  in  women,  may,  according  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  be  considered  as  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
tuberculous  state  of  system.  Its  absence  is  a  favourable  sign.  {Clin,  LeeL 
on  J\il.  Contntmpt,,  Am.  ed.,  pp.  171  and  184.) 

But  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  diversities,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  symp- 
tom which  does  not  vary  in  different  oases.  Complications  also  exist  which 
require  notice'.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  general  picture 
some  account  of  individual  symptoms,  and  of  different  attendant  or  intercur- 
rent diseases.  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  facta  already  8tated| 
80  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  clearness. 

1.  Cough  and  Expectoration. — Cough  is  generally  the  most  prominent  and 
distressing  symptom,  though  sometimes  wanting  until  near  the  close.  In  the 
early  stage,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  bronchial  irritation,  produced  by  the 
increasing  tubercles,  which  act  like  so  many  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs.  It 
lias  been  described  as  geuernlly  trifling  at  the  commencement;  but,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  from  the  first  severe,  occurring  in  irregular  and  distressing 
paroxysms,  owing  probably  to  some  ill  defined  nervous  irritation.  li  gene- 
rally increases  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  second  stage  be* 
conies  very  harassing,  so  as  sometimes  almost  to  prevent  sleep,  and  thus 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  complaint.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  partly  the 
necessity  for  discharging  the  contents  of  the  vomicae,  but  probably  still  more 
the  bronchial  inflammaUon,  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  irritating  tuber* 
culous  matter  with  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  pasi<age.  The  expectoration, 
which,  until  this  time,  had  been  purely  bronchial,  now  assumes  a  peoulier 
character.  It  is  in  distinct,  somewhat  globular  sputa,  of  a  thick  semifluid 
consistence,  homogeneous,  destitute  of  air,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 
colour,  often  streaked  with  decp<^r  yellow  lines,  and  generally  somewhat  ragged 
or  flocculent  at  the  borders.  When  discharged  into  water,  they  flatten  oat 
without  ffuiekly  losing  their  distinct  character,  and  either  sink  or  float  as  thej 
happen  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  mucus.  Along  with  these  sputa 
are  occahionally  minute  portions  of  curdy  matter.*     Besides  this  kind  of  ex- 

*  AccorUing  to  Schroc<]or  Van  der  Kolk,  of  rtrecht,  tho  existence  of  a  canity  in  the 
lung.s  may  Ix*  inffllliblj  detectiMl  hy  the  ftid  of  the  microN€(»pe,  ivhich  reveaU  iu  the  ex- 
i*ectorHtod  matter  the  prcsenoe  of  the  elastic  fibres  which  surround  the  air-TeMcIen. 
Thcwe  fibres  are  curvefl.  very  thin.  !»hftrp  at  the  borders,  ami  sometimes  surroundeil  with 
fatty  matter,  which  iH  dissolved  by  ether.  They  are  dinttinpiinhable  from  a  species  of 
oml'erTa  which  soon  iipi>eurh  iu  the  npnta,  by  the  ramifications  of  the  hitter,  (eroiiiiatiiif 
in  celltf.     (A'tr.  i/tJ.  CUUury.f  viii.  'll'L) — SqU  Iq  the  ihtrd  etkttun. 
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pectoratioD,  tke  patient  often  aka  diseharges  a  large  quantity  of  more  liqnid 
pnmlent  or  muco-pomient  matter,  which  no  doubt  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
inflamed'  bronehia.  The  peculiar  distinct  sputa  come  from  the  cavities,  and 
are  among  the  most  oertaih  general  symptoms  of  phthisis.  Sometimes,  though 
▼ery  rarely,  they  are  met  with  in  other  complaints  of  the  chest.  They  consist 
of  pus,  and  the  liquefied  tuberculous  matter,  which,  according  to  Louis,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  yellow  streaks.  The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated  yaries 
exceedingly  in  different  cases.  In  some,  very  copious  and  even  exhausting, 
in  others  it  is  scanty,  and  in  others  again  scarcely  observable.  In  the  last-  , 
mentioned  cases,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brono)iia  are  little  involved. 
I  have  known  a  cose,  in  which  the  whole  amount  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  so  &r  as  could  be  ascertained,  scarcely  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the 
vast  cavity  which  was  found  in  the  lungs  after  death.  Sometimes  the  distinct 
sputa  are  quite  wantfng ;  the  expectoration  being  exactly  like  that  of  chronic 
bronchitis  in  the  purulent  stage.  This  is  apt  to  happen  when  there  are  large 
caverns  in  the  lungs.'  Occasionally  the  pus  in  this  stage  of  phthisis  is  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  instances,  after  having  been  copiously  discharged,  it 
gradually  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  is  then 
reason. to  suppose  that  the  cavity  has  taken  on  a  healthy  action,  and  to  hope 
that  it  may  in  time  become  obliterated.  Very  commonly,  however,  other 
tubercles  maturate,  and  the  discharge  is  renewed.  In  the  last  period  of  the 
disease,  the  pus  is  sometimes  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  appearance ;  and  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  structure  and  of  unchanged  tubercle  have  been  ob- 
served in  it,  derived  from  the  falling  in  of  the  walls  of  the  caverns  during 
their  enlargement.  The  cough  in  advanced  phthisis  often  has  a  deep  hollow 
sound,  whioh  has  long  attracted  notice  as  one  of  the  fatal  signs  of  the  disease. ' 
Both  the  expectoration  and  cough  are  apt  to  cease  a  few  days  before  death,  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  muMsular  debility  of  tho  patient,  which  renders  him 
unable  to  use  the  necessary  efforts,  partly,  in  all  probability,  to  that  insensi- 
bility which  creeps  over  the  system,  and  prevents  any  impression  upon  the 
fiensorium  by  the  matter  which  may  «xist,  or  be  accumulating  in  the  lungs. 

2>y«pfuxa.— ^This  is  a  much  less  prominent  symptom  in  phthisis  than  might 
be  supposed.  Very  often  in  the  early  stage,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
second,  till  within  a  short  period  before  death,  the  patient  is  scarcely  sensible 
of  any  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  in  this 
complaint  to  expand  their  chest  to  its  full  limits^  in  order  to  show  how  free 
they  are  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  This  frequent  exemption  from  dyspnoea 
IB  probably  owing,  in  the  first  stage,  to  the  very  gradual  progress  of  the  tuber- ' 
culous  encroachment,  which  enables  the  system  to  accommodate  the  quantity 
of  blood  produced  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs;  and,  in  the  second,  when  the 
encroachment  is  more  rapid,  to  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  which| 
while  they  exhaust  the  strength,  have  the  compensatory  effect  of  duly  propor- 
tioning the  circulating  fluid  to  the  diminished  extent  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. The  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  being  generally  owing  to  an  insufficient  change 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  venous  to  arterial,  is  not  experienced  when  all 
the  blood  which  the  system  requires  passes  through  these  organs,  and  under- 
goes the  requisite  alteration  in  its  passage.  But  when  the  patient  uses  un- 
wonted exertion,  he  becomes  more  6r  less  short  of  breath,  because  the  lungs 
are  inadequate  to  the  due  aSi^tion  and  transmission  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  blood  sent  to  them  in  a  given  time,  in  consequence  of  the  heart's  increased 
action.  Sometimes,  however,  severe  dyspnoea  is  experienced  in  phthisis,  es- 
pecially towards  the  close.  This  is  peculiarly  liable-  to  happen  when  the  dis- 
ease is  complicated  with  pleuritic  effusion,  or  pneumothorax.  I  have  known 
M  patient  to  maintain  st^dily,  for  one  week  before  death;  a  sitting  posturei 
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A  second  point  of  inqviry  is  id  relation  to  their  origin.  Many  persons,  and 
of  theae  aome  whose  names  stand  among  the  highest  in  pathology,  have  main- 
tained that  they  are  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process.  Bat,  though  it  it 
readily  admitted  that  inflammation  sometimes  precedes  the  tuberculous  depo- 
sition, and  may  even  favour  or  give  rise  to  it  when  a  predisposition  exists,  yai 
there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  detected,  either 
at  the  origin  or  in  the  early  stage  of  the  tubercle ;  and,  when  it  afterwaida 
occurs,  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  it  as  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause  of  that  morbid  product  A  strong  argument  against  the  inflammatory 
origin  of  tubercle  is  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  least  frequently  foond 
in  those  parts  of  the  lungs  where  inflammation  is  most  frequent ;  the  former 
almost  always  preferably  occupying  the  upper,  while  the  latter  is  most  common 
in  the  lower  portion.  Laennec  and  Louis  have  been  among  the  most  strenn- 
ous  opponents  of  the  inflammatory  hypothesis ;  and  the  general  opinioQ  of 
the  profession  is  at  present  against  it. 

The  mode  of  softening  in  tubercles  has  been  another  subject  of  oontroveray. 
Many  have  maintained  that  this  is  eflected  by  the  infiltration  of  purulent  or 
serous  fluid  secreted  by  the  tissue  which  invests  the  tubercle,  and  which  is 
stimulated  by  ita  presence  into  an  inflammatory  condition.  Brousaais,  An- 
dral,  and  Carswell  have  been,  among  others,  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  reception,  which  cannot  well  be 
surmounted*  The  softening  commences  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  tubercle^ 
or  at  least  at  some  point  within  its  substance.  Though  there  may  be  some 
exceptions,  the  fact  is,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  generally  as  stated.  To 
this  effect  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  closest  observers,  amonc 
whom  may  be  cited  Starck,  Baillie,  Laennec,  and  Louis.  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  uneqniTO- 
cally  upon  this  point.  Now,  as  the  tubercle  has  no  blood-vessels  penetrating 
through  its  substance  to  the  point  of  softening,  it  appears  impossible  that  this 
should  result  from  the  influence  of  any  secreted  liquid.  The  change  is  pro> 
bably  altogether  spontaneous.  The  tuberculous  matter  appears  to  be  secreted 
with  the  character  of  change  impressed  upon  it.  When  thrown  out  originally 
in  the  form  of  gray  translucent  granules  or  masses,  it  first  becomes  yeDow 
and  opaque,  and  then  softens  into  a  pus-like  substance.  Each  alteration  com* 
mences  in  the  centre,  because  that  was  the  seat  of  the  first  deposition,  and  the 
time  of  change  for  any  portion  of  the  matter  must  obviously  be  in  the  order 
of  its  production.  We  may  go  even  beyond  the  softening,  and  suppoee  that, 
in  relation  to  each  tubercle,  when  the  softened  matter  fails  to  make  its  way 
out  of  the  cavity  containing  it,  nature  may  have  provided  another  remedy,  by 
rendering  it  liable  to  a  last  change,  which  may  end  in  the  separation  of  its 
earthy  and  saline  ingredients,  and  such  a  modification  of  the  animal  matter 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  Thus  the  chalky  concretions  may  be  aceounted 
for.  From  the  latest  researches  into  the  nature  of  tubercle,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that,  as  thrown  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  it  possesses  a  feeble  vitality, 
which  enables  it  to  take  on  a  partial  organization,  characterixed  by  peculiar 
cells,  and  ending,  after  various  changes,  in  complete  disintegration.  (See 
TW^rcwiotu,  vol,  i.,  pat^f  117.) 

The  first  seat  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  upper  part  or  near  the  summit  of  the  lung ;  and  wheui  as  not 
nnfreqnently  happens,  it  occurs  in  other  parts,  the  tubercles  are  almost  always 
more  abundant,  larger,  and  more  advanced,  in  the  situation  alluded  to  than 
elsewhere ;  and  it  is  here  also  that  vomicao  form.  Large  cavities  are  generally 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  aurface.  The  tubercles  seem  to  evince 
a  preference  of  the  upper  over  the  lower  lobe,  even  at  the  same  leveL    TboS| 
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the  former  niaj  be  completely  ocotipied  with  the  morbid  deposit,  while  the 
lat^r  is  nearly  or  quite  ,fvee  from  it.  When  the.  tubercles  are  widely  diffused,. 
they  usually  begin  to  appear  above,  and  extend  gradually  downward ;  and  of 
course  the  upper  are  more  advanced  than  the  lower.  Oray  .miliary  tubercles 
are  sometimes  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  lungs ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
the  patient  is  apt  to  perish  before  they  have  advanced  to  the  crude  state.  In 
ibo^-rare  instances  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  lung  are 
first  affected,'  the  deposition  is  apt  to  be  in  the  form  of  yellow  and  opaque 
tubercle  at  the  commencement. 

In  almost  all  oases,  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  in 
bath  lungs,  sometimes  in.  about  ^n  equal  degree,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  one  to  a  grater  extent  than  in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  tubercles  are 
confined  exclusively  to  one  lung.  According  to  the  observations  of  Louis,  the 
left  lung  is  more  firequently  affected  than  the  right;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
geperal  .experienee,  tneugh-  Laennec  has  made  a  contrary  statement.  • 

Sometimes  the  tubercles  are  few  and  isolated ;  and  the  surrounding  puL- 
manary  structure  may  be  quite  healthy.  But  much  more  frequently  they  are 
numerous ;  and,  if  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  they  are  found  in  different 
stages,  showing  a  deposition  at  successive  periods;  those  in  the  upper  portion 
of  Uie  lung  being  most  advanced,  and  the  others  appearing  less  and  less  so  as 
they  descend.  Occasionally  something  like  a  boundary  lino,  though  never 
quite  precise,  may  be  observed  between  the  successive  crops.  Thus,  in  the 
same  King,  tubercles  may  often  be  found  in  all  their  different  stages.  It  tiot 
nnfrequently  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  consolidated  by  a ' 
mixture  of  tubercles  and  tuberculoas  infiltratiouy  and,  when  cut  into,  present 
a  mottled  appearance,  arising  from  the  different  ocdours  of  the  deposit  in  its 
different  stages,  and  of  the  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue  which  remain.  In 
the  midst  of  this  consolidation  are  frequently  isolated  or  communicating  cavi- 
ties, which  gradually  increase  by  the  falling  in  of  the  disorganized  structare, 
until  at  length  vast  caverns  are  sometimes  formed ;  and  almost  the  whole  lung 
may  thus  become  excavated,  or  othehrise  rendered  unfit  for  duty. 

Very  often,  and,  when  the  disease  is  extensive,  almost  always,  the  pleura 
of  the  lung  is  found  adhering  to  that  of  the  side.  Of  112  cases  examined  by 
Louis,  there  was  only  one, in  which  no  adhesion  could  be  found  in  either  lung. 
Generally  it  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  corresponds  with 
the  tuberculous  affection ;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  very  extensive,  and  may 
be  even  universal.  The  adhesion  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura, , 
and  the  consequent  effusion  of  organizable  lymph,  and  is  found  in  different 
stages,  from  the  mere  cohesion-  of  the  recently  deposited  fibrin,  t-o  the  perfect^ 
union  by  intervening  cellular  tissue.  It  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose, 
by  preventing  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  tuberculous  cavities  into' the 
pkural  cavity.  Sometimes^  however,  such  effusioji  does  take  place,  and  gene- 
ral inflammation  of  the  pleura  results,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  danger. 
Should  a  communication,  in  such  cases,  exist  also  between  the  vomicae  and 
the  bronchia,  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  affection  denominated 
pneumothorax  results.     (See  Pneumothorax,) 

The  bronchia  are  always  more  or  less  inflamed  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
phthisis, -especially  those  which  communicate  with  the  tuberculous  cavities. 
Occasionally,  numerous  minute  ulcers  may  be  seen  in  their  mucous  surface. 
These,  however,  are  paore  frequent  in  the  trachea,  especially  in  its  posterior 
part.  They  are  foond  also  not  unfrequently  in  the  larynx,  and  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Occasionally  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
dilated,  and  partial  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  verv  common.  The  bronchial 
glanda  are  frequently  enlarged,  induratod|  and  loaded  with  yellow  tuberculona 
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A  eecond  point  of  inquiry  is  in  relation  to  their  origin.  Many  persons,  and 
of  these  some  whose  names  stand  among  the  highest  in  pathology,  have  main- 
tained that  they  are  the  resolt  of  an  inflammatory  process.  But,  though  it  it 
readily  admitted  that  inflammation  sometimes  precedes  the  tnbercnlons  depo- 
sition, and  may  even  favour  or  give  rise  to  it  when  a  predisposition  exists,  vet 
there  are  many  other  cases  in  wnich  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  detected,  either 
at  the  origin  or  in  the  early  stage  of  the  tubercle ;  and,  when  it  afterwarda 
occurs,  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  it  as  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause  of  that  morbid  product  A  strong  argument  against  the  inflammatory 
origin  of  tubercle  is  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  least  frequently  found 
in  those  parts  of  the  lungs  where  inflammation  is  most  frequent ;  the  former 
almost  always  preferably  occupying  the  upper,  while  the  latter  is  most  common 
in  the  lower  portion.  Laennec  and  Louis  have  been  among  the  most  strenn- 
ous  opponents  of  the  inflammatory  hypothesis;  and  the  general  opinioQ  of 
the  profession  is  at  present  against  it. 

The  mode  of  softening  in  tubercles  has  been  another  subject  of  oontroversy. 
Many  have  maintained  that  this  is  effected  by  the  infiltration  of  purulent  <a 
serous  fluid  secreted  by  the  tissue  which  invests  the  tubercle,  and  which  ia 
stimulated  by  its  presence  into  an  inflammatory  condition.  Brousaais,  An- 
dral,  and  Carswell  have  been,  among  others,  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesia. 
But  th^re  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  reception,  which  cannot  well  bo 
surmounted.  The  softening  commences  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  tuberoley 
or  at  least  at  some  point  within  its  substance.  Though  there  may  be  some 
exceptions,  the  fact  is,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  generally  as  stated.  To 
this  effect  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  closest  observers,  amonc 
whom  may  be  cited  Starck,  Baillie,  Laennec,  and  Louis.  The  last-mentipnad 
writer,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  uneqairo- 
cally  upon  this  point.  Now,  as  the  tubercle  has  no  blood-vessels  penetrating 
through  its  substance  to  the  point  of  softening,  it  appears  impossible  that  tfaia 
should  result  from  the  influence  of  any  secreted  liquid.  The  change  is  pro- 
bably altogether  spontaneous.  The  tuberculous  matter  appears  to  be  secreted 
with  the  character  of  change  impressed  upon  it.  When  thrown  out  originally 
in  the  form  of  gray  translucent  granules  or  masses,  it  first  becomes  yeUow 
and  opaque,  and  then  softens  into  a  pus-like  substance.  Each  alteration  oom- 
mences  in  the  centre,  because  that  was  the  seat  of  the  first  deposition,  and  the 
time  of  change  for  any  portion  of  the  matter  must  obviously  be  in  the  order 
of  its  production.  We  may  go  even  beyond  the  softening,  and  suppoae  that^ 
in  relation  to  each  tubercle,  when  the  softened  matter  fails  to  make  its  way 
out  of  the  cavitv  containing  it,  nature  may  have  provided  another  remedy,  by 
rendering  it  liable  to  a  last  change,  which  may  end  in  the  separation  of  ita 
earthy  and  saline  ingredients,  and  such  a  modification  of  the  animal  matter 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  Thus  the  chalky  concretions  may  be  accoanted 
for.  From  the  latest  researches  into  the  nature  of  tubercle,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that,  as  thrown  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  it  possesses  a  feeble  vitality, 
which  enables  it  to  take  on  a  partial  organization,  characterized  by  peculiar 
cells,  and  ending,  after  various  changes,  in  complete  disintegration.  (See 
TubfrculotUy  vol,  i.,  page  117.) 

The  first  seat  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  upper  part  or  near  the  summit  of  the  lung ;  and  when,  as  not 
nnfrequently  happens,  it  occurs  in  other  parts,  the  tubercles  are  almost  always 
more  abundant,  larger,  and  more  advanced,  in  the  situation  alluded  to  than 
elsewhere ;  and  it  is  here  also  that  vomicao  form.  Large  cavities  are  generally 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  surface.  The  tubercles  seem  to  evince 
a  preference  of  the  upper  over  the  lower  lobe,  even  at  the  same  leveL    Thns, 
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the  (rnmer^  niaj  be  completely  oconpied  with  the  morbid  deposit,  while  the 
latter  is  nevlj  or  quite  ivee  from  it.  When  the.  tubercles  are  widely  diffused,. 
they  usually  begin  to. appear  above,  and  extend  gradually  downward;  and  of 
course  the  upper  are  more  advanced  than  the  lower.  Oray  .miliary  tuberoles 
are  sometimes  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  lungs ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
the  patient  is  apt  to  perish  before  they  have  advanced  to  the  crude  state.  In 
tho^rare  instances  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  lung  are 
first  affected,'  the  deposition  is  apt  to  be  in  the  form  of  yellow  and  opaque 
tubercle  at  the  commencement. 

In  almost  all  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  tuberculous  deposition  in 
beth  lungs,  sometimes  in  about  ^n  equal  degree,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  one  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  tubercles  are 
confined  exclusively  to  one  lung.  According  to  the  observations  of  Louis^  the 
left  lung  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right;  and  'this  appears  to  be  the 
gqperal  .experience,  tneugh  Laennec  has  made  a  contrary  statement.  • 

Sometimes  the  tubercles  are  few  and  isolated ;  and  the  surrounding  pul- 
monary structure  may  be  quite  healthy.  But  much  more  frequently  they  are 
numerous ;  and,  if  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  they  are  found  in  different 
■tagee,  showing  a  deposition  at  successive  periods;  those  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lung  being  most  advanced,  and  the  others  appearing  less  and  less  so  as 
they  descend.  Occasionally  something  like  a  boundary  lino,  though  never 
quite  precise,  may  be  observed  between  the  successive  crops.  Thus,  in  the 
same  King,  tubercles  may  often  be  found  in  all  their  different  stages.  It  tiot 
unfrequently  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  consolidated  by  a' 
mixture  of  tubercles  and  tuberculous  infiltration^  and,  when  cut  into,  present 
a  mottled  appearance,  arising  from  the  different  ocdours  of  the  deposit  in-  its 
different  stages,  and  of  the  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue  which  remain.  In 
the  midst  of  this  consolidation  are  frequently  isolated  or  communicating  cavi- 
ties, which  gradually  increase  by  the  falling  in  of  the  disorganised  structore, 
until  at  length  vast  caverns  are  sometimes  formed ;  and  almost  the  whole  lung 
may  thus  become  excavated,  or  othehrise  rendered  unfit  for  duty. 

Ve^  often,  and,  when  the  disease  is  extensive,  almost  always,  the  pleura 
of  the  lung  is  found  adhering  to  that  of  the  side.  Of  1 12  cases  examined  by 
Louis,  there  was  only  one, in  which  no  adhesion  could  be  found  in  either  lung. 
Generally  it  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  corresponds  with 
the  tuberculous  affection ;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  very  extensive,  and  may 
be  even  universal.  The  adhesion  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura, , 
and  the  consequent  effusion  of  organizable  lymph,  and  is  found  in  different 
atages,  from  the  mere  cohesion  of  the  recently  deposited  fibrin,  to  the  perfect^ 
union  by  intervening  cellular  tissue.  It  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose, 
by  preventing  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  tuberculous  cavities  into  the 
j&ural  cavity.  Sometimes^  however,  such  effusion  does  take  place,  and  gene- 
tal  inflammation  of  the  pleura  results,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  danger. 
Should  a  communication,  in  such  cases,  exist  also  between  the  vomicae  and 
the  bronchia,  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  affection  denominated 
pneumothorax  results.     (See  Pneumothorax,) 

The  bronchia  are  always  more  or  less  inflamed  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
phthisis,  especially  those  which  communicate  with  the  tuberculous  cavities. 
Occasionally,  numerous  minute  ulcers  may  be  seen  in  their  mucous  surface. 
These,  however,  are  paore  frequent  in  the  trachea,  especially  in  its  posterior 
part.  They  are  found  als6  not  unfrequently  in  the  larynx,  and  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Occasionally  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
dilated,  and  partial  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  verv  common.  The  bronchial 
glandB  are  fr^u^ntly  enlarged,  indurated,  and  loaded  with  yellow  tuberculona 
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deposition.  In  very  many  cases,  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  more  or  less  in- 
flamed, but  generally  in  isolated  patches.  Hepatization  of  large  and  continu- 
ous portions  of  the  lungs  is  not  common,  and  when  it  occurs,  arises  generally 
from  incidental  causes,  unconnected  with  the  tubercles. 

Appearances  in  other  parti  of  the  body. — As  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  tlie 
result  of  a  general  predisposition,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  be 
£dand  in  other  organs;  and  this  is  very  frequently  the  casei  It  is  a  singalir 
fact,  that,  without  the  lungs,  the  deposition  seldom  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  translucent  granules,  but  almost  always  in  that  of  the  yellow  and  opaque 
tubercle.  Nevertheless,  the  translucent  granulations,  the  opinion  of  Andral 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  have  been  seen  by  many  observers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  (^Archives  Gin.y  3e  s^r.,  z.  136.)  I  have  myself 
seen  them  in  countless  multitudes  in  the  liver  of  a  patient  who  died 
of  phthisis.  The  extra-pulmonary  tubercles  are  generally  consecutive  to 
those  in  the  lungs,  but  by  no  means  universally  so ;  and  the  exceptions  are 
not  unfrequent  in  children.  They  have  beeu  observed  in  the  pleura  and  its 
finlse  membranes,  the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  mesenteric  glands,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  prostate  gland  and 
testicles,  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  the  external  lymphatie 
glands,  and  even  in  the  bones.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  living 
part  of  the  body  which  is  not  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  this  depo- 
sition. In  relation  to  their  relative  frequency  in  different  organs,  Louis  found 
that,  of  all  the  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercles  occurring  in  persons  over  the 
age  of  fifteen,  one-third  presented  tubercles  in  the  small  intestines,  one-fourth 
in  the  mesenteric  glands,  one-ninth  in  the  large  intestines,  one-tenth  in  the 
cervical  glands,  one- twelfth  in  the  lumbar  glands,  one-fourteenth  in  the  spleeOy 
and  a  smaller  proportion  in  other  organs. 

In  the  .great  majority  of  cases,  the  stomach  exhibits  after  death  signs  of 
organic  disease.  It  is  usually  larger  and  thinner  than  in  health,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  has  all  the  marks  of  chronic  inflammation,  including 
sometimes  ulceration.  Similar  marks  of  inflammation  also  exint  in  the  small 
intestines ;  but  the  lesions  here  are  more  frequently  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Small  tuberculous  granules  are  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal 
coats,  in  the  glands  of  Peyer  as  well  as  elsewhere,  which  undergo  the  regular 
process  of  softening  and  discharge,  and  terminate  in  ulcern.  These  are  small 
when  isolated,  but,  by  running  together,  frequently  acquire  considerable  di- 
mensions, sometimes  occupying  the  whole  inner  circumference  of  the  intestine. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ca^um.  Other  little  tumours, 
not  of  the  tuberculous  character,  are  also  often  visible  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestines.  They  are  of  a  semi- cartilaginous  consistenoOy 
and  are  thought  by  Jjouis  to  be  inflamed  mucous  gluuds.  Like  the  tubercles 
they  end  in  ulceration.  Occasionally,  the  tuberculous  ulcers  penetrate  the 
coats  of  the  intestines,  and  allow  their  contents  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Ulcers  are  also  not  unfrequcntly  found  in  the  large  intestines,  and 
sometimes  of  enormous  extent.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  enlarged 
and  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  within 
them.  The  liver  is  subject  to  a  singular  fatty  degeneration,  with  great  en- 
largement. In  children,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  frequently  tuber- 
culated,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  hydrocephalus.  (See  Tuberruious  Mmin^ 
gitii,)  From  observations  made  by  I)r.  Thcophilus  Thomson,  it  appears  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  heart  is  above  that  of  health,  a  result  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  excessive  action  of  this  organ.  {Ci»n.  Lrct,  on 
Pul.  Con$ymp.y  Am.  ed.,  p.  80.)  Various  other  lesions  are  frequently  ob- 
served  in  the  dissection  of  consumptive  cases ;  but  they  are  generally  aueb  as 
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eqaaNy  attend  other  affections,  and  haYe  no  peci:diar  deptadence  either  on  the 
tubercles  or  the  tubercnlons  dUthesis. 

SymptomSf  Course,  &c. 

Two  stages  may  be  observed  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  corresponding  with 
the  two  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  tubercles,  one  preceding  and  the  other 
following  the  period  of  their  maturation  and  discharge.  These  are  not  alwajrs 
separated  by  a  precise  line  of  dirision  ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide,  in 
purticular  cases,  where  exactly  the  first  ends  and  the  second  begins.  But 
each  stage  is  suffici^tly  characterised  in  its  prominent  symptoms,  at  periods 
when  the  pathological  condition  peculiar  to  it  .is  quite  unmixed. 

Fint  Stage, — ^Phthisis  begins  in  different  modes.  Most  frequently,  per- 
haps^ the  first  symptom  is  a  short,  dry,  hacking  cough,  very  slight  at  the 
commencement,  so  as  often  scarcely  to  attract  any  notice,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing, and,  afler  a  longer  or  shelter  time,  attended  with  expectoration  first 
■of  transparent  mucus^  and  afterwards  of  a  white  or  yellowish  opaque  matter, 
as  in  common  catarrh.  For  aome  time  there  is  little  other  observable  de- 
rangement of  ay  stem.  The  appetite  is  good,  most  of  the  functions  are  regu- 
larly performed,  and  the  patient  is  scarcely  sensible  of  any  diminution  of 
strength.  Perhaps,  upon  the  occasion  of  any  unusual  exertion,  there  may  be 
some  shortness  of  breath,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  feeling  of  fatigue.  The 
pulse,  too,  13  ofben  accelerated,  especially  during  exercise ;  and,  as  the  com- 
plaint advances,  the  patient  begins  to  experience  febrile  sensations  towards 
evening,  with  some  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  and  beat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  fecL  Occasionally  fugitive  pains  «(re  felt  between  the  shoul- 
ders, in  the  sides,  or  about  the  sternum.  But  probably  the  most  characteris- 
tic symptom  is  a  slight  but  progressive  emaciation,  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  discoverable  failure  of  the  appetite  or  digestivejpowers,  and  seems  obt 
of  proportion  to  any  existing  evidences  of  disease.  Tnis,  however,  is  not  a 
uniform  attendant  upon  the  incubative  stage.  Ind^,  the  symptoms  alto- 
gether are  frequently  such  as  occur  in  other  complaints,  especially  dyspepsia;  ^ 
and  it  is  not  i^ncommon  for  patients  with  the  latter  affection  to  entertain 
serious  apprehensions  of  phthisis,  while  those  really  consumptive  have  no  such 
fears.  In  the  condition  above  described,  the  patient  may  continue  for  weeks, 
or  months,  and  sometimes  even  for  years.  His  cough  he  ascribes  to  an  ob- 
stinate cold,  or  to  frequently  taking  cold ;  his  pains,  if  he  have  any,  to  rheu- 
matism^ and  he  either  shuts  his  eyes  against  the  other  symptoms,  or  explains 
them  in  some  satis£Btctory  ma^er.  At  length,  however,  the  increase  of  cough 
and  fever,  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain,  or,  perhaps,  still  more  frequently, 
an  attack  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  excites  alarm.  Sometimes  the  he- 
morrhage, wiiich  usually  subsides  spontaneously,  or  readily  yields  to  remedies, 
is  followed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  cou^h,  fever,  and  paips,  and  the  patient 
feels  himself  mu^^h  better,  and  even  believes  himself  recovering.  In  other 
instances,  it  appears  to  mark  an  aggravation  of  the  disease,  the  progress  of 
which  is  afterwards  much  more  rapid.  Not  unfrequently  the  hasmoptysis 
returns  again  and  again;  and,  in  some  cases, -the  patient  is  seldom  lonj^  with- 
out the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  luogs.  But,  whether  hemorrhage  occurs 
or  not,  the  symptoms  continue  to  advance,  sometimes  regularly,  but  more 
frequently  with  remissions,  which  are  occasionally  of  considerable  duration, 
and  always  a  spurce  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  patient.  The  cough  at  length 
becomes  very  troublesome,  often  disturbing  sleep,  and  sometipes  occurring  in 
violent  paroxysms.  The  expectoration  takes  on  a  more  decidedly  purulent 
character.  The  dyspnosa  and  thoracic  pains  often  increase,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  more  decided,  the  pulse  being  almost  always  frequent,  the  face 
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often  flashed,  the  tongue  somewhat  fnrretl,  tnd  the  appetite  impaired.  In 
some  instances,  the  fever  exhibits  a  tendency  to  the  parosysmal  form,  and  the 
patient  not  unfreqncntly  perspires  dunng  sleep.  The  first  stage  is  now  at 
its  height,  and,  having  continued  in  this  state  a  variable  length  of  time,  pnawt 
fioraetimea  abruptly,  sometimes  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  second. 
,  Occasionally,  instead  of  beginning  and  gradually  increasing  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  disease,  with  no  observable  premonitory  symptoms,  or  at  least 
with  none  that  attract  notice,  comes  on  suddenly  with  an  attack  of  hannop- 
tysis,  after  the  subsidence  of  which  the  characteristic  phenomena  are  devd* 
oped,  slowly  or  npidly,  according  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  patient 

Again,  the  disease  has  its  origin  apparently  in  some  inflammatory 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  or  foUowa 
elosely  in  the  footsteps  of  some  febrile  disease,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlatinal 
typhoid  fever,  or  bilious  fever.  In  these  oases,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  pul.*<e  remains  obstinately  frequent; 
oough,  if  previously  wanting,  sets  in,  or,  if  already  existing,  perseveres  beyond 
the  usual  period;  and  the  other  characteristic  phenomena  of  early  phthisis 
show  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  unwonted  severity.  Sometimes  a 
catarrhal  aflection  glides  so  imperceptibly  into  phthisis,  that  it  is  impossiUe 
to  decide  which  was  the  original  disease,  unless  the  catarrh  may  have  com- 
menced suddenly  in  sound  health,  and  with  unequivocal  symptoms,  aa  m 
influensa  and  measles.. 

Another  mode  in  which  phthisis  occasionally  commences  is  with  the  symp- 
toms of  chronic  laryngitis,  which  prevail  for  some  time  before  those  of  the 
pectoral  affection  are  developed,  and  often  serve  to  maak  the  latter  until  the 
complaint  is  far  advanced. 

Idistly,  cases  oocasionally  though  rarely  occur,  in  which  the  disease  comet 
on  so  insidiously  as  altogether  to  escape  notice,  until  it  breaks  forth  faUy 
formed,  and  with  the  most  fatal  symptoms.  In  such  cases,  there  is  little  or 
no  sough,  no  pain,  and  no  observable  febrile  excitement.  Perhaps  the  patient 
may  experience  some  dyspnoea  upon  any  unusual  exertion,  may  feei  rather 
weaker  than  in  bis  ordinary  health,  and  may  gradually  become  thinner;  bat 
these  eflects,  if  they  happen  at  all,  are  so  sligiit  as  scarcely  to  attract  notiee, 
and,  if  perceived,  are  referred  to  some  other  cause.  At  length,  some  symp- 
tom calculated  to  excite  suspicion  occurs,  which  leads  to  a  physical  exploia^ 
tion,  and  unequivocal  signs  of  extensive  discaoe  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest;  or  the  vomica  which  has  been  im()erceptibly  forming,  opens  into 
the  bronchia,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  are  at  onoe  developed. 

Second  Staye. — This  often  comes  on  so  gradually  that  the  precise  time  of 
its  commencement  cannot  be  fixed.  There  is  not  unfreffuently  an  increase  of 
fever  preceding  the  opening  of  the  vomica,  consequent  probably  upon  the  ia* 
flammation  excited  by  the  matter  of  the  tubercle,  seeking  an  outlet  throngh 
this  means.  The  patient,  previously  walking  about,  now  takes  to  his  bed, 
and  suflers  with  pains  in  the  chest,  heat,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue, 
&c. ;  till  at  length  the  character  of  the  expectoration  proves  that  an  outlet  has 
been  made;  after  which  there  may  for  a  time  be  a  subsidence  of  the  febrile 
symptoms.  But,  in  many  instances,  the  second  stage  sets  in  gradually  with- 
out any  such  premonition;  and  occasionally,  as  already  stated,  bursts  at  onoe 
upon  the  patient  almost  without  previous  warning  of  any  kind.  The  moat 
characteristic  symptom  of  this  stage  is  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  expe^ 
toration,  which  is  now  decidedly  purulent,  and  generally  in  distinct  well  de- 
fined masses,  with  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  softened  tubercle,  in  the 
shape  of  small  lumps  of  yellowish  cheesy  or  curdy  matter.  These,  howeveTi 
often  escape  notice.     The  cough  is  now  generally  increased,  and  is  especiallj 
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tronblesome  in  the  morntDg,  when  the  aconmalations  of  the  night  are  to  be 
discharged  from  the  longs.  The  fever  assames  a  decidedly  hectic  character. 
The  pnlse^  almost  always  frequent,  becomee  considerably  more  so  at  some 
period  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  generally  towards  evening;  aild  this  exacer- 
bation is  accompanied  with  increased  heat  of  skin,  flush  of  the  face  of^n 
circnmscribed^  upon' the  ch^k,  and  a  remarkable  clearness  of  the.  conjunctiva 
and  general  brilliancy  of  the  eye.  The  febrile  paroxysm  often  subsides  with 
a  gentle' perspiration.  Not  nnfrequently,  chills  occur  at  somewhat  regular 
periods  every  day,  followed  by  fever  and  perspiration,  like  the  paroiysms  of 
intermittent,  but  less  regular,  usually  lees  violent,  and  with  much  less  pain 
in  the  h^d.  These  chills  do  not  occur  in  all  cases,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted, to  return  again,  oft^n  without  any  appreciable  cause  for  either  change. 
The  patient  very  frequently  perspires  during  sleep,  and,  in  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  the  night-sweats  become  prbfuse  and  exhausting.  They  are. 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  febrile  paroxysms ;  but  continue  when  these 
are  raspended,  and  are  sometimes  very  abundant,  even  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  pulse  is  little  excited.  Sharp  pains  in  the  sides  and  posterior  parbi 
of  the  chest  are  ffequently  experienced,  which  are  sometimes  neuralgic,  but 
oftener  probaBly  the  result  of  pleurisy,  which  is  a  very  common  accompani- 
ment of  phthisis.  In  the  Itvtter  case,  the  pains  are  generally  attended  with 
some  increase  of  fever,  which  subsides  again  upon  their  removal.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  now  and  then  takes  place,  but  not  in  all  cases,  and  less 
frequently  and  copiously  than  in  the  first  stage.  The  purulent  expectoration 
is  generally  very  copious ;  and  this,  together  with  the  exhausting  night-sweats, 
and  the  constant  irritation  of  system,  hastens  the  progress  of  debility  and 
emaciation.  The  ends  of  the  finger  nails  often  curve  forward,  giving  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  to  the  fingers  which  has  been  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
phthisis,  but  is  found,  though  less  frequently,  in  other  chronic  and  exhausting 
diseases.  The  menses  are  almost  always  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
plaint, though  at  uncertain  periods.  The  appetite  is  often  greatly  impaired, 
if  not  lost.  All  these'eymptoms,  however,  are  occasionally  relicfved,  or  quite 
disappear  for  a  time.  The  discharge  of  pus  diminishes  and  at' length  ceases; 
the- cough  and  fever  subside;  the  appetite  returns;  and  the  patient  even  begins 
to  recover  flesk  The  vomica  has  been  emptied,  and  has  probably  begun -to 
take  on  the  healing  process;  but  a  new  crop  of  tubercles  is  deposited,  and  the 
delusive  calm  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  return  of  the  original  symptoms, 
often  more  violent  than  At  first.  At  an  advanced  period  of  this  stage,  the 
stomacli  and  bowels  often  become  involved  in  the  disease.  The  patient  suf- 
fers from  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  which  are  sometimes  very  exhausting. 
They  occasionally  alternate  with  the  night-sweats;  but  not  nnfrequently  the 
two  discharges  are  simuHanebus.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  occasionally  added 
to  the  other  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  and,  in  some  instances,  food  of  all  kind 
is  rejected  by  the  stomach.  Hoarseness  and  total  loss  of  voice  are  not  un- 
oommon,  and  the  dyspmea  sometimes  becomes  verv  distressing. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  suddenly  earned  off  by  the  supervention 
of  some  secondary  affection,  such  as  pneumothorax,  profuse  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs,  severe  peritoneal  inflammation  consequent  upon  perforation  of  the 
bowels,  the  bursting  of  a  large  vomica  overwhelming  the  lungs,  and  disease 
of  the  brain  produced  by  tubetculous  deposition  in  thai  organ  or  its  mem- 
branes.    This  last  cause  of  death,  however,  }s  almost  peculiar  to  children. 

Generally,  the  fatal  termination  approaches  more  gradually.  Among  the 
symptoms  now  presented,  in  one  or  another  case,  are  oedema  of  the  extremi- 
ties, especially  of  the  feet  and  legs;  redness  of  the  tongue,  with  the  loss  of  its 
papillary  appearance,  and  an  aj^thous  exudation  upon  its  sur&ce j  a  total  loea 
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of  appetite,  with  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  the  latter  BometimcB  tppitMching  to 
dyacDtery ;  serere  djspncDa;  extreme  emaciation ;  and  complete  prostmtkni  of 
strength.  The  adipose  matter  is  almost  wholly  absorbed,  the  muscles  are 
wasted,  the  cheeks  are  hollow,  the  eyes  snnken,  and  the  booes  eTerjwhere 
prominent,  unless  concealed  by  oedema.  Not  unfrequently  the  back  slooghs, 
in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  bony  prominences.  Until  near  the  doaey 
the  debility  is  sometimes  less  than  might  be  anticipated;  the  patient  beisg 
frequently  able  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  until  a  few  dajrs  before  death. 
But  at  last  the  weakness  becomes  so  great  that  expectoration  is  no  longer 
possible;  the  cough  ceases;  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  lungs,  and  life  endfli 
because  respiration  cannot  bo  carried  on.  The  intellect  generally  remuni 
clear  tx)  the  last. 

Dr.  Thcophilus  Thompson  has  called  attention  to  the  frequent  existenee, 
in  consumptive  patients,  of  a  reddish  streak  or  margin  at  the  reflected  edge 
of  the  gums,  having  in  decided  cases  a  vermilion  tint,  inclining  to  lake,  aiid 
sometimes  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.  It  is  present  in  the  earliest  as  well 
as  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  seen  in  women,  may,  according  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  be  considered  as  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
tuberculous  state  of  system.  Its  absence  is  a  favourable  sign.  ( Clin,  h&dL 
on  I\L  Comvmpt,y  Am.  ed.,  pp.  171  and  184.) 

But  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  diversities,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  symp- 
tom which  docs  not  vary  in  different  oases.  Complications  also  exist  which 
require  notice.  It  is,  therefore,  neces.sary  to  add  to  the  above  general  picture 
aome  account  of  individual  symptoms,  and  of  different  attendant  or  intercor- 
rent  diseases.  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  facta  already  stated, 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  clearness. 

1.  Cough  and  Exp^rtoration. — Cough  is  generally  the  most  prominent  and 
distressing  symptom,  though  sometimes  wanting  until  near  the  close.  In  the 
early  stage,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  bronchial  irritalion,  produced  by  the 
increasing  tubercles,  which  act  like  so  many  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs.  It 
lias  been  described  as  generally  trifling  at  the  commencement;  but,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  from  the  first  severe,  occurring  in  irregular  and  diatresaing 
paroxysms,  owing  probably  to  some  ill  defined  nervous  irritation.  li  gene- 
rally increases  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  second  stage  be* 
comes  very  harassing,  so  as  sometimes  almost  to  prevent  sleep,  and  thus 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  complaint.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  partly  the 
necessity  for  discharging  the  contents  of  the  vomicae,  but  probably  still  more 
the  bronchial  inflammation,  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  irritating  tuber* 
culous  matter  with  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  pashage.  The  expectoration, 
which,  until  this  time,  had  been  purely  bronchial,  now  assumes  a  peculiar 
character.  It  is  in  distinct,  somewhat  globular  sputa,  of  a  thick  semifluid 
consistence,  homogeneous,  destitute  of  air,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 
colour,  often  streaked  with  deeper  yellow  lines,  and  generally  somewhat  ragged 
or  flocculent  at  the  borders.  When  discharged  into  water,  they  flatten  oqI 
without  ffuickly  losing  their  distinct  character,  and  either  sink  or  float  as  thej 
hap{)en  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  mucus.  Along  with  these  sputa 
are  occohionally  minute  portions  of  curdy  matter.'*'     Besides  this  kind  of  ex* 

♦  Acconling  to  Schnxxlor  Van  dcr  Kolk,  of  Utrecht,  the  existence  of  a  cavity  in  the 
IiiiijCti  muy  Ih;  infflllibly  <k'tected  by  the  ftid  of  the  microHCopc,  ivhich  reyealtf  in  the  ex- 
pectorHted  nintter  the  proNence  of  the  elnstic  fibres  which  surround  the  ftir-vesicle.«. 
Thwjie  fibres  nre  curTe<l,  v«Ty  thin,  shnrp  at  the  borders,  Hn<I  (*ometime8  surrounde*!  with 
fatty  matter,  which  is  •lis'*olvcd  by  ether.  They  are  distinpiiphable  frc^m  a  a}»eciej»  of 
c«>uferTa  which  euKin  iipjM'urN  in  th<>  Hptita,  by  the  ramiti<iationH  of  the  hitter,  temiiiiatin( 
in  celU.     (A'cf.  JJed,  Cnwurj.,  viii.  222.) — ^'uU  to  Uu  third  edittun. 
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pectonitioD,  tke  patient  often  also  disefaargefl  a  large  quantity  of  more  liquid 
purulent  or  muco-purulent  matter,  which  no  doubt  proceeds  chiefly  filDrnthe 
inflamed  bronchia.  The  peculiar  distinct  sputa  come  from  the  cavities,  and 
are  among  the  most  oertaib  general  symptoms  of  phthisis.  Sometimes,  though 
Tery  rarely,  they  are  met  with  in  other  complaints  of  the  chest.  They  consist 
of  pus,  and  the  liquefied  tuberculous  matter,  which,  according  to  Louis,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  yeuow  streaks.  The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated  varies 
exceedingly  in  different  cases.  In  some,  very  copious  and  even  exhausting, 
in  others  it  is  scanty,  and  in  others  again  scarcely  observable.  In  the  last*  . 
mentioned  cases,  there  is  reason  to*  suppose  that  the  broncbia  are  little  involved. 
I  have  known  a  case,  in  which  the  whole  amount  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  scarcely  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the 
vast  cavity  which  was  found  in  the  lungs  after  death.  Sometimes  the  distinct 
sputa  are  quite  wanting ;  the  expectoration  being  exactly  like  that  of  chronic 
bronchitis  in  the  purulent  stage.  This  is  apt  to  happen  when  there  are  large 
caverns  in  the  lungs.  Occasionally  the  pus  in  this  stage  of  phthisis  is  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  instances,  after  having  been  copiously  discharged,  it 
gradually  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  is  then 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cavity  has  taken  on  a  healthy  action,  and  to  hope 
that  it  may  in  time  become  obliterated.  Very  commonly,  however,  other 
tubercles  maturate,  and  the  discharge  is  renewed.  In  the  last  period  of  the 
disease,  the  pus  is  sometimes  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  appearance;  and  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  structure  and  of  unchanged  tubercle  have  been  ob- 
served in  it,  derived  from  the  falling  in  of  the  walls  of  the  caverns .  during 
their  enlargement.  The  cough  in  advanced  phthisis  often  has  a  deep  hollow 
sound,  whioh  has  long  attracted  notice  as  one  of  the  fatal  signs  of  the  disease. ' 
Both  the  expectoration  and  cough  are  apt  to  cease  a  few  days  before  death,  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  muwular  debility  of  the  patient,  which  renders  him 
unable  to  use  the  necessary  efforts,  partly,  in  all  probability,  to  that  insensi- 
Inlity  which  creeps  over  the  system,  and  prevents  any  impression  upon  the 
aenaorium  by  the  matter  which  may  exist,  or  be  accumulating  in  the  lungs. 

Z^yipncsa.-^This  is  a  much  less  prominent  symptom  in  phthisis  than  might 
be  supposed.  Yerj  often  in  the  early  stage,  and  not  unfrequently  iu  the 
second,  till  within  a  short  period  before  death,  the  patient  is  scarcely  sensible 
of  any  difficulty  of  breathing;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  in  this 
complaint  to  expand  their  chest  to  its  full  limits^  in  order  to  show  how  free 
they  are  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  This  frequent  exemption  from  dyspnoea 
is  probably  owing,  in  the  first  stage,  to  the  very  gradual  progress  of  the  tuber- ' 
culbus  encroachment,  which  enables  the  system  to  accommodate  the  quantity 
of  blood  produced  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs;  and,  in  the  second,  when  the 
encroachment  is  more  rapid,  to  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  which, 
while  they  exhaust  the  strength,  have  the  compensatory  effect  of  duly  propor- 
tioning the  circulating  fluid  to  the  diminished  extent  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. The  feeling  ef  dyspnoea,  being  generally  owing  to  an  insufficient  change 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  venous  to  arterial,  is  not  experienced  when  all 
the  blood  which  the  system  requires  passes  through  these  organs,  and  under- 
goes the  requisite  alteration  in  its  passage.  But  when  the  patient  uses  un- 
wonted exertion,  he  becomes  more  or  less  short  of  breath,  because  the  lunga 
are  inadequate  to  the  due  aeration  and  transmission  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  blood  sent  to  them  in  a  given  time,  in  consequence  of  the  heart's  increased 
action.  Sometimes,  however,  severe  dyspnoea  is  experienced  in  phthisis,  es- 
pecially towards  the  close.  This  is  peculiarly  liable  to  happen  when  the  dis- 
ease is  complicated  with  pleuritio  effusion,  or  pneumothorax.  I  have  known 
»  patient  to  maintain  st^ily,  for  one  week  before  death,  a  sitting  posturoi 
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leAniDg  forward  with  his  head  restiog  upon  the  hands  of  his  nurses,  becanst 
extreme  djepnoea  rendered  any  other  position  insupportable.  In  the  eases  of 
diffused  miliary  tubercles,  which  sometimes  rapidly  deteriorate  the  powers  of 
respiration,  and  produce  speedy  death,  dyspuGea  may  be  throoghoat  the  di^ 
ease  a  somewhat  prominent  symptom. 

Paint, — Pains  in  the  chest  are  not  usually  among  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomena in  consumption.  In  many  cases  they  are  slight,  and  in  some,  are 
almost  wholly  wanting  throughout  the  complaint.  There  are,  howerer,  to- 
etanocs  in  which  they  arc  frequent  and  severe ;  and,  in  the  msjority  of  caseSi 
the  patient  is  subject  to  sharp  fugitive  pains,  attacking  various  parts  of  his 
chest,  sometimes  ascribable  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  sometimes  merely 
neuralgic   Occasionally,  neuralgic  pains  are  folt  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Hemorrhage. — This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  phthisis.  Oc- 
casionally, as  before  stated,  it  appears  to  usher  in  the  disease;  out  more  h^ 
quently  occurs  in  the  course  of  it.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  api 
to  be  regarded  by  the  patient  as  the  initial  symptom,  because  the  cough  which 
may  have  preceded  it  has  scarcely  been  noticed.  Sometimes  the  hemorrhage 
is  copious ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  slight,  and  in  itself  insignificant.  U 
almost  always  yields  speedily  to  remedies,  or  subsides  spontaneously.  In 
some  cases  there  is  only  one  attack,  in  others  the  attacks  are  frequent ;  and 
they  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  obstruction  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs  necessarily  produces  congestion  in 
other  parts  of  the  organ,  which  is  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hemoi^ 
rhage  in  most  instances.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  this  congestioa 
is  relieved  by  the  copious  purulent  secretion,  not  to  mention  tlie  night-sweats 
and  diarrhoDa;  and  the  hemorrhagic  predisposition  is  thus  diminished.  Thow 
rare  instances  in  which  a  sudden  and  copious  hemorrhage  overwhelms  the 
lungs,  in  advanced  phthisis,  are  usually  ascribed,  and  probably  with  justice,  to 
the  opening  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  disorganiiation. 

Though  a  frequent  symptom,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  hasmoptysia 
does  not  occur  from  the  commencement  t^  the  end,  unless  so  far  as  merely  to 
stain  the  fiputa.  Out  of  87  cases  noticed  by  Louis,  it  was  observed  in  57.  It 
is  among  the  most  certain  diagnostic  symptoms  of  phthisis.  When  a  patient 
with  a  chronic  cougli  and  emaciation,  spits  blood  copiously,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  certainly  tuberculous.  Louis  goes  much  further  than  this,  and  states 
that  since  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  he  had  seen  hasraop* 
tysis  in  no  other  aflcction  than  phthisis,  except  in  females  attacked  suddenlj 
with  amenorrhoea,  and  in  cases  of  external  violence.  (Z>iW.  de  Mid.y  xziv., 
844.)  The  same  author,  in  his  great  work  on  phthisis,  expresses  the  opinion, 
that,  with  the  exception  just  named,  hecmoptysis  indicates,  "in  a  manner  infi- 
nitely probable,  whatever  mny  be  the  period  (»f  its  appearance,  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.''  {Revherclven^  p.  194.)  But  I  am  convinced  that  (kia 
most  accurate  observer  has,  in  this  instaoce,  permitted  himself  to  draw  an 
incorrect  general  inference  from  his  personal  observations.  I  presume  that 
every  practitioner  of  large  experience,  in  this  country,  has  known  many  in* 
stances  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  in  male  subjects,  from 
which  the  patients  have  perfectly  recovered,  without,  through  the  subsequent 
course  of  their  lives,  evincing  any  signs  of  phthisis.  Such  cases  have  re- 
peate<)ly  fallen  under  my  own  observation  ;  and  there  are  men  to  be  seen 
daily  in  our  streets,  in  good  apparent  health,  whom  I  know  to  have  suflRsred 
with  hacmoptyMiK  at  various  periods  from  ten  to  thirty  years  since.  It  ie 
hardly  probable  that  all  these  cases  are  examples  of  the  cure  of  phthisis. 
Besides,  what  is  there  in  the  structure  or  position  of  the  bronchial  mucooa 
jnembrane,  which  should  exempt  it  from  an  affection  so  common  in  other 
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nucQiiB-meiKibniies?    I  liare  insiited  more  than  I  otherwise  should  haye  done 
on  this,  pointy,  because  I  believe  that  the  impressioii  of  the  almost  oertainly 
&tal  sigDifieanej  of  hemorrhaaB  from  the  inng,  is  oaloalated  to  do  mueb 
harm,  bj  alarming  ptatients,  and  discouraging  their  medical  advisers.     The 
affBcUon  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  very  rare  in  children. 
IVe^fuent  PuUe, — Fever. — Night-$weats, — Next  to  the  cough,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  symptom  more  ooUBtani  than  a  frequent  pulse.     An  obstinate  con- 
tinaanoe  of  these  two  symptoms  alone  should  always  be  regarded  with  great 
•olieitude,  unless  they  have  some  other  obvious  cause  than  tubercles.     The 
frequency  of  pulse  often  begins  early,  and  ccMitinues  steadily  until  the  close 
of  the  disease.     It  is  usually  increased  in  the. second  stage,  when  it- not  un- 
eommooly  amounts  to  120,  and.  sometimes  to  130,  or  even  more,  in  a  minute. 
In  some  oases,  however,  the  pulse  is  unaffected  as  to  its  frequency  through 
the  whole  course  of  thd  disease.     It  is  in  general  very  much  accelerated  by 
exertion.     In  the  early  stage,. there  is  often,  as  before  stated,  a  slight  irrita- 
tive  fever,  with  flushed  face  and  heat'  of  hands  and  feet,  coming  on  especially 
towards  eyening.     The  source  of  this  a£fection  is  not  by  any  means  always 
obvious.     It  occurs  sometimes  when  no  inflammatory  action  can  be  shown 
to  exist  in  the  lungs,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  certainly  ascribed  to  the  direct 
irritation  T>f  the  tubercles  upon  the  neighbouring  pulmonary  tissue.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  istrong  tuberculous  diathesis  may  be  capable  of  generating 
a  moderate  febrile  movement,  in  which  case,  this  affection  may  be  a  mere  ao« 
eompaniment,  and  not  a  result  of  the  tubercles.     Neyerthel^,  whatever  inay 
be  its  origin,  it  is  oertainly  often  much  aggrayated  by  the  inflammation  pro- 
dnoed  by  the  tuberculous  deposit,  acting  as  foreign  matter  in  the  lungs.     As 
the  disnise  advances,  the  fever  gradually  assumes  a  hectic  character,  with  a 
tendency  to  the  paroxysmal  form,  and  to  perspiration  at  night.     This  often 
oecurs  before  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage,  perhaps  under  the  in- 
ioence  of  ihe  pus  secreted  by  the  bronchia,  or  that  which  may  be  oontiuned 
ID  the  toberculous  cavities  yet  unopened.     But  it  is  not  until  the  cavities 
oommunicate  externally,  that  the  hectic  feyer,  as  a  general  rule,  becomes  'de- 
cided.    The  night-sweats  are  often  extremely  distressing,  giving  rise  to  so 
much  discomfort  and  exhaustion  upon  the  awakening  of  the  patient,  that  he 
often  dreads  going  to  sleep.     They  appear  to  depend  on  a  debility  of  the 
eapillaries,  which  allows  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  to  pass  without 
resistance;  and  they  occur  during  sleep,  because  then  the  vital  forces,  and 
among  them  contractility,  are  at  weir  lowest  ebb. 

I^aeiiMtton, — Delnh^, — Emaciation  without  apparent  cause,  in  a  patient 
.  haying  any  otiier  evidences  of  consumption,  is  an  alarming  symptom.  Should 
the  appetite  fhil,'  or  any  obvious  disorder  of  digestion  or  source  of  exhaustion 
exist,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  loss  of  flesh,  this  in  itself  need  occasion  littie 
iolicitade.  It  is  when  apparently  independent,  that  it  becomes  important  as 
a  sign.  We  know  that  some  yice  of  system  must  be  sapping  its  foundation ; 
and^xperienoe  has  taught  us  that  the  existence  of  tubercles,  or  perhttps  even 
a  strong  tuberculous  diathesis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  these  depravities. 
Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  the  patient  gains  flesh  during  the  re- 
missions of  the  disease.  This  is  a  most  favourable  sign ;  and,  if  it  persevere, 
even  under  other  circumstances  much  less  favourable,  we  have  good  grounds 
for  the  cheering  impreiision,  either  that  the  disease  is  not  really  tuberculous, 
or  that  it  is  undergoing  a  process  of  amelioration.  The  debility  is  in  general 
•caroely  proportionate  to  the  loss  of  flesh.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  patient  is  not  confined  to  his  bed  one  day,  until  yery  near  the  close  of 
the  disease;  and  he  is  often  able  to  walk  out  almost  to  the  last.  It  is  gene- 
rally when  assodated  with  disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels^  that  the  debility 
is  greatest. 
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Laryngeal  Symptomn, — These  niaj  precede  the  si^s  of  tubercles  in  the 
langs,  but  luucb  more  frequently  they  come  on  in  the  coarse  of  the  disetity 
and  often  not  till  it  has  advanced  considerably  into  the  second  stage.  At  firstt 
there  is  some  hoarseness,  with  perhaps  a  feeling  of  dryness  or  huskineas  of 
throat)  or  some  pain  in  the  larynx ;  and  the  aficction  may  stop  at  this  point. 
But  not  unfrcquently,  what  was  at  first  only  inflammation  becomes  at  length 
ulceration  of  the  larynx,  and  this  in  its  progress  gives  rise  to  loss  of  Toioty 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  the  return  of  drinks  by  the  nostrils  upon  attempts  to 
swallow,  and  a  most  harassing  and  sometimes  convulsive  cough.  The  affse* 
tion  hastens  the  fatal  issue,  and  sometimes  proves  an  immediate  eause  of 
death  through  suffocation.  (See  Chronic  LaryngitU.) 

Stomachic  and  Intestinal  Symptoms. — Little  upon  this  point  is  required 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  In  the  first  etage,  the  appetite 
is  generally  little  impaired,  though  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  or  chronic  gastritis  appear  to  precede  those  of  the 
tuberculous  aficction,  and  have  given  origin  to  the  name  of  dyspeptic  ronntimp^ 
iion^  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  disease  in  this  form.  The  con- 
plication  is  probably  merely  accidental,  at  least  in  most  instances.  It  is  no^ 
however,  impossible,  that  the  debility  arising  from  deranged  digestion  may 
aggravate  a  previously  existing  tuberculous  diathesis  into  a  more  speedy  tMr 
plosion  in  the  lungs.  It  has  been  observed  that,  when  chronic  gastritis  with 
occasional  diarrhoea  attends  the  early  progress  of  phthisis,  its  march  is  more 
rapid  tluin  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Except  as  attendants  upon  the 
symptomatic  fevers  that  occasionally  occur  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  it  is  nol 
usually  until  the  second  stage,  and  even  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  thai 
stage,  that  severe  gastric  symptoms  appear.  Loss  of  appetite,  heat,  pain,  or 
oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  are  now  experienced. 
The  vomiting  is  occasionally  very  obstinate,  so  that  every  article  of  food  or 
medicine  is  rejected.  These  symptoms  are  usually  the  result  of  chronic  ga» 
tritis,  the  signs  of  which  are  very  often  found  after  death.  The  gastritis  a^ 
pears  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  unceasing  fever,  rather  than  tho  direct  resnll 
of  a  dcpoHition  of  tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  obstinate 
vomiting  occurs,  without  leaving  behind  it  in  the  dead  subject  any  marke  of 
inflammation  whatever.  Diarrhoea  also  is  in  general  a  symptom  of  the  ed* 
vanced  stages.  It  shows  itself  in  every  form,  mild  and  severe,  scanty  mod 
copious,  with  and  without  abdominal  pains,  sometimes  approaching  to  dyeen* 
tery,  sometimes  accompanied  with  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  and  not  ni^ 
frequently  indicating,  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  a  perverted  or  deficient 
action  of  the  liver.  Unlike  the  stomachic  symptoms,  it  seems  to  be  moet 
commonly  dependent  upon  tubercles  in  the  bowels,  which,  by  their  softening 
and  discharge,  give  rise  to  ulcers  and  inflammation.  That  the  inflammation 
is  tho  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  tubercles,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  thai 
the  latter  are  fn-quontly  found  unattended  with  the  former,  in  their  early 
stage.  The  diarrhoea,  after  having  been  fully  established,  is,  for  an  obvione 
reason,  seldom  permanently  cured.  It  may  often  be  arrested  by  medicinee 
for  a  time,  but  generally  returns,  and  often  hastens  the  fatal  result 

Xtrvous  Symfytvms. — There  is  generally  a  remarkable  exemption  from 
nervous  dittorder,  when  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  disease  are  consid* 
ered.  The  ccrvbral  functions  are  very  little  disturbed,  and  the  intellect 
usually  remains  uncl(»ude<l  until  the  chise,  or  near  it,  unless  the  moiubranea 
of  the  brain  become  involved  in  the  tuberculous  dim^ase.  When  there  is  no 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  the  patient  almticit  aiwavs  evinces  a  cheerful 
and  hopeful  frame  of  miod.  JIc  cither  believes  that  he  will  recover,  or  ia 
calmly  resigned  to  tiie  fatal  bsue.     The  powers  of  8elf*deception,  in  this  com* 
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plaint,  when  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea  of  death,  are  truly 
wonderful. .  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  lying  upon  his  bed,  ezhanstcd, 
breathlesey  and  scarcely  able  to  speak,  he  assures  his  modieal  attendant  that 
he  is  better,  and  will  soon  be  about  again.  Even  physicians,  perfectly  ac- 
qfoaiBted  as  they  are  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  value  of  the 
symptoms,  are  scarcely  less  apt  than  others  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the 
probable  issue. 

Sexual  Slj^piomi, — ^In  male  patients,  nothing  remarkable  occui^s  in  con^ 
Bezioa  with  the  sexual  functions.  It  is  otherwise  with  women.  Suppression 
of  the  menses  is  very  common,  and  may  generally  be  considered  as  increasing 
the  danger.  l!he  occurrence  of  pregnancy  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  ar- 
rests for  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  and  lactation  appears  to  ezereise 
A&voarable  influence  over  it  Alarming  symptoms  often  disappear  during 
gefltataon;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  in  young  married  women,  that  the 
disease  is  kept  at  bay  many  years  by  child-bearing  and  nursing ;  occasionally, 
indeed,  so  long,  that  the  predisposition  appears  to  be  overcome.  In  most 
instaooes,  however,  it  returns  after  delivery,  and  sometimes  appears  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lost  time  by  a  more  rapid  march.* 

ChmpHcatiam. — ^The  laryngeal  and  gastro-enteric  afleetions  already  de- 
scribed,  being  either  the  direct  result  of  the  same  diathesis  which  produces 
the  pulmonaiy  tubercles,  or  a  secondary  effect  -arising  from  the  tubercles 
themselves,  must  l3e  considered  rather  as  parts  of  the  disease  than  as  compli- 
oatioDS.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bronchial  inflammation,  which  flows 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles,  or  that  of  the  tuberculous  matter  in  its 
paasage,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  matter  expectorated  in  phthisis, 
and  which  is  scarcely  ever  quite  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
partial  inflammation  of  the  pulmobary  tissue,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercu- 
lous deposit,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category ;  as  may  also  the  pleurisy 
which  results  directly  from  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles  near  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  or  from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  a  tuberculous  vomica  into 
the  pleural  civity.  (See  Pneumothorax,)  Tuberculous  meningitis,  which 
eccasionaUy  oomplioates  phthisis,  thpugh  very  rarely  in  adults,  belongs  to 
the  same  category.  For  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  specially  devoted  to  it.  There  is  always  reason  to  suspect  it, 
when  vomiting,  headache,  and  a  quiet  delirium  occur. 

But  accidental  attacks  of  all  these  affections  now  and  then  supervene  upon 
phthisis,  arising  from  pold,  epidemic  influence,  or  other  ordinary  cause.  In 
•oeh  cases,  they  are  properly  complications,  and  often  add  greatly  to  the  im- 
mediate danger,  and  hasten  the  fatal  result.  They  differ  in  various  respects 
from  the  analogous  inflammations  constituting  a  part  of  phthisis.  Thus,  they 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  complaint )  and,  if  they  do  not  prove  fatal, 
very  generally  disappear  spontaneously,  or  yield  to  remedies,  though  fre- 
quently more  obstinate  than  the  same  diseases  under  other  circumstances. 

*  Some  obsertatioDS  bave  been  made  which  tend  to  throw  doabt  oyer  this  long  od- 
adtted  fact  of  the  influence  of  gestation  in  retarding  phthisis.  But,  independently  of 
the  general  belief,  my  own  personal  obseryation  had  becti  such  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  haye  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  I  haye  repeatedly  seen  the  disease, 
eyen  in  its  somewhat  advanced  stages,  apparently  quite  arrested  on  the  occurrence  of 
pregnancy.  Two  cases  are  prominent  in  my  recollection.  The  patients  were  admitted 
into  tbe  Pennsylyania  Hospital,  with  oayiUes  in  their  lungs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
decided  phthisis.  After  a  time,  they  began  to  improye  wonderfully  and  unaccountably. 
The  genenl  symptoms  yanlshed  almost  entirely,  and  they  became  fat  and  quite  healthy 
in  appearance.  This  chang^  waa  found  to  be  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  preg- 
nancy. They  left  the  institution  before  deliyery,  and  I  haye  not  learned  what  became 
af  tbem  afterwarda.  (Ablt  (0  ik»  third  tdition,) 
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Their  precise  seat,  also,  is  Dot  always  exactly  the  same.  Thus,  aoeidentd 
bronchitis  may  attack  any  portion  of  the  lungs,  while  that  essentially  belong- 
ing to  phthisis  is  confined  to  the  bronchia  connected  with  the  tubercolated 
structure.  Accidental  pneumonia  occupies  usually  the  lower  lobes,  lOitead 
of  being  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  morbid  deposit.  Accidental 
pleurisy  may  afifect  any  portion,  or  the  whole  of  either  membrane,  CTen  thai 
of  the  healthy  side,  and  is  mmch  more  apt  to  be  attended  with  liquid  eztrav^ 
sation  than  the  proper  phthisical  affection.  An  increase  of  fever  generally 
attends  these  phlegmasiss,  and  the  existence  of  some  one  of  them  may  ba 
suspected,  when  a  consumptive  patient  is  suddenly  seised  with  chill,  followed 
by  fever,  under  circumstances  which  render  the  occurrence  of  hectic  fever 
improbable. 

There  are  diseases  between  which  and  phthisis  a  certain  degree  of  incompati- 
bility is  thought  to  exist.  Thus,  consumptive  patients  are  little  disposed  to 
attacks  of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  is  ascribed  by  Dr. 
T.  K.  Chambers  that,  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pericarditis  examined  ill 
8t.  George's  Hospital,  London,  a  very  small  portion  relatively  was  aaaooialod 
with  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  {Med.  T%me$  and  Gaz.^  v.  455.)  Rokitanskj 
teaches  thut  cyanosis  aflfbrds  a  complete  protection  against  tnbercBloaiSi  and 
that  whatever  produces  a  similar  venous  condition  of  the  blood,  has  more  or 
less  of  the  same  protective  effect.-  Though  this  is,  perhaps,  generally  true,  It 
is  not  so  universally;  for  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  two  affections  ex- 
isted conjointly.  {Auoc.  Med.  Jaum,,  March  IQi,  1854,  p.  222.)  Few  habit- 
ual drunkards  are  attacked  with  phthisis;  and  the  exemption  may  possibly  ba 
owing  to  a  somewhat  similar  carbonaceous  condition  of  the  blood.  It  baa 
been  supposed  that  miasmatic  fevers  afforded  some  protection  against  tnberott* 
lous  disease;  but  proof  is  yet  wanted  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that,  as  a  certain  condition  of  the  blood  favoan 
the  developement  of  tubercles,  so  there  may  be  diseases  which  may  have  a 
contrary  effect,  by  their  influence  upon  that  fluid. 

Ph^iAcal  jSfi^yM.— In  the  earliest  stages  these  are  very  equivocal.  When 
the  deposition  is  considerable,  some  dulncss-  may  be  perceived  in  perensaioD 
under  the  clavicle,  and  upon  that  bone.  This  sign  is  more  significant,  if  tbo 
dttlness  upon  one  side  is  decidedly  greater  than  on  the  other,  and  especiallj 
if  greatest  upon  the  left  side.  A  similar  inequality  of  sound  upon  the  two 
sides  exists  in  emphysema  and  pneumothorax,  the  diseased  side  being,  in 
these  cases,  more  sonorous  than  the  other ;  and  there  may  be  some  danger 
that  the  diseaaed  side  may  be  considered  healthy,  and  the  sound  side  taberes- 
lous.  But  the  mistake  may  be  avoided  by  recollecting  that,  in  both  of  theat 
affections,  tlie  respiration  is  feebler  where  percussion  is  most  sonorons,  tbaa 
where  it  is  least  so.  If  the  dulness  be  very  slight,  some  advantage  may  bo 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  increase  of  clearness  on  percussion,  during  % 
full  inspiration,  is  greater  on  the  sound  than  on  the  affected  side.  An  om- 
physematous  condition  of  the  lung,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercles,  may  render 
this  sign  nugatory  by  compensating  for  the  partial  solidification,  so  that  the 
percussion  may  not  materially  vary  from  that  of  health.   * 

Among  the  first  deviations  from  health  diHCOvered  by  auscultation,  is  feeble- 
ness of  the  respiratory  murmur  below  the  clavicle.  While  this  is  observed 
in  one  paK,  another  may  yield  a  more  than  usually  loud  sound,  in  consequence 
of  being  compelled  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  duty.  As  the  consolida- 
tion advances,  the  respiration  becomes  somewhat  rough,  or  even  bronchial, 
with  a  Gonsidcrable  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  this  stage  of  tuberculous  deposition.  At  the 
aame  time,  the  inspiration  is  sometimes  interrupted,  wavy,  or  jerking.     The 
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ioimds  of  the  heart  are  more  diMinotly  audible  in  the  part.  The  Tooal  reso- 
naiioe,  and  that  of  the  eoagh,  are  also  increaaed;  but  it  mnat  be  remembered 
that,  near  the  etemnm,  both  broochophony  and  brpachial  reapiratidta  are  heard 
in  health ;  ao  that,  in  order  to  be  of  any  weight  as  ^igns  of  tubercles,  they  most 
be  found  towards  the  humeral  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  Allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  the  natural  difference  of  the  two  sides,  in  respect  to  these  sounds. 
(See  voL  i.,  p.  755.)  It  is  said  that  the  greater  extension  of  healthy  bron- 
ekinl  reapiration,  more  or  less  pure,  on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  is  most 
observable  in  females.  Hence,  in  relation  to  these,  special  care  must  be  ob- 
■erred  not  to  mistake  the  normal  for  an  abnormal  state.  Another  physical 
•ign  is  the  increaaed  vibratory  motion  from  the  voice,  felt  by  the  hand  applied 
to  the  aub-clavicular  space.  AH'  these  signs  may  also,  in  general,  be  per- 
oeiTed,  thoagh  in  a  less  degree,  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  scapula,  behind. 
They  indicate  solidification,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ; 
and,  when  this  takes  place  under  the  clavicle  without  the  ordinary  evidences 
of  acute  pneumonia,  the  probability  is  very  strong  that  it  is  owing  to  tubercles. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  deposition,  the  mucous  and  subcrepitant 
laleB,  and  oocaaionally  also  the  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales,  make  themselves 
lieftrd  in  the  same  poeition.  These  are  the  sounds  of  catarrh ';  but  this,  occurring 
M  an  original  disease,  commonly  affects  other  regions  of  the  longs.  Percussion 
is  still  more  dull  than  before,  and  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  cough  and 
voice  still  more  perceptible  by  the  hand.  Very  frequently  too  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  is  obviously  contracted  or  sunken,  and  there  is  less  movement  of 
the  ribs  in  respiration.  This  sinking  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  atrophy 
lod  shrinking  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  partly  to  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
brane between  the  pleural  surfaces,  and  the  contraction  which  it  undergoes  in 
the  process  of  organisation.  Another  sign  consequent  upon  the  formation  of 
Mae  membrane  is  the  friction  sound,  which  may  sometimes  be  h^ard  for  a 
short  time;  but  it  is  so  fugitive  as  usually  to  escape  notice.  In  general,  the 
pfogress  of  the  formation  of  a  cavity  can  be  followed  with  considerable  ao- 
enirncy.  At  -first,  a  loose  crackling  sound  will  be  heard,  during  inspiration, 
al  a  point  where  induration  exists;  the  bubbles  become  more  numerous, 
larger,  and  somewhat  more  diffused,  and  are  audible  both  in  inspiration  and 
expiration;  and  finally  all  the  signs  of  a  cavity  are  perceptible. 

After  the  vomicss  have  opened,  a  new  set  of  signs  are  presented.  Percus- 
flkm  usually  remains  dull,  the  increased  vibratory  movement  of  the  wall  of 
the  cheat  with  speaking,  and  coughing  continues,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
sab-clavicular  space  and  its  comparative  want  of  motion,  are  still  observable. 
Bat  the  characteristic  sounds  of  cavities  are  now  perceived ;  as  the  cavernous 
rale  or  gurgling  when  the  cavity  is  partly  filled  with  liquid,  cavernous  respi- 
ration and  resonance  of  the  voice  and  cough,  and  at  length  pectoriloquy. 
Skoda  denies  that  these  signs  can  be  certainly  relied  on,  as  all  of  them,  even 
peetoriloquy,  may  arise  from  a  condensed  lung  without  a  cavity.  Yet,  when 
they  are  all  perceived,  there  can  be  little  doubt  upon  the  point,  especially 
when  their  indications  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  general  symptoms. 
When  the  cavity  is  very  large,  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  voice  imme* 
diately  over  it,  are  diminished,  but  they  are  increased  at  the  margin,  where 
the  long  is  solidified.  Frequently,  in  large  carities,  the  respiration  becomes 
amphoric,  the  voice  acquires  an  amphoric  resonance,  and  the  sound  denominated 
metallic  tinkling  may  be  heard.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  are  very  firm,  approaching  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  These 
are  unfiuling  signs.  When  other  means  fail,  the  existence  of  a  cavity  may 
sometimes  be  detected  by  a  sound  of  fluctuation  produced  by  coughing,  or  a 
slighter  sound  of  the  same  nature  occasioned  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart  on 
VOL.  II.  6 
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the  contained  liquid.  It  bad  been  «taUd  that  percussion  usuallj  eontinvai 
dull  in  this  stage.  It  is  so  occasionally  for  a  very  considerable  extent.  "Bat, 
in  some  cases  where  the  cavity  is  very  large,  and  near  the  surface,  it  jiddi 
a  hollow  tubular  or  tomewhcU  t^mpamfic  sounds  such  as  is  produced  by  per- 
forming percussion  over  the  trachea,  or  an  amplioric  sound  like  that  wUeh 
results  from  striking  the  distended  cheek,  or,  finally,  the  hruU  de  poi  ftU  of 
Laennec,  or  craekea-meial  tound,  which  is  c^ompared  by  Dr.  Wabhe  to  tliai 
occasioned  when  the  hands,  loosely  folded,  are  struck  against  the  knee  ao  as 
to  allow  air  to  be  forced  out  from  between  them.* 

Hutchinson's  spirometer  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  disease.  (See  vol,  i.,  page  770.) 

Course,  Duration,  &c. — Upon  these  points  it  is  necessary  to  add  Bomethiag 
to  the  general  description  already  given,  in  order  to  present  a  complete  riew 
of  the  disease. 

The  duration  of  phthisis  is  exceedingly  variable.  While  some  cases  nn 
their  course  to  a  fatal  termination  in  less  than  a  month,  others  have  btm 
known  to  continue  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  greater  number  of  cases  pro- 
bably terminate  in  from  one  to  two  years.  When  the  disease  b  very  rapid 
in  its  course,  it  is  sometimes  denominated  acute  phthisis,  or  vulgarly.  gaOoi^ 
ing  consumption.  Its  whole  duration  is  only  one,  two,  or  three  months ;  aiw 
sometimes  death  occurs  in  the  third  week.  It  is  associated  with  differsnt 
pathological  conditions  of  the  lungs.  In  one  variety,,  there  is  a  diffusion  ef 
miliary  tubercles,  in  countless  numbers,  through  the  pulmonary  tissue;  and 
the  diffusion  is  pretty  uniform,  except  that  there  may  be  a  somewhat  grrstig 
accumulation  tpwards  the  summit  of  the  lung.  These  tubercles  in  geneni 
do  not  advance  even  to  the  yellow  or  crude  state  before  death.  SomeUmss 
they  may  be  attended  with  infiltration  of  gray  matter,  which  also  remaiaty 
throughout,  in  its  first  stage.  There  may  occasionally  be  some  softening  of 
the  tubercles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  possibly  a  few  small  cavitioi 
in  the  more  protracted  cases.  The  attack  in  these  cases  is  usually  snddeSi 
and  the  disease  auickly  acquires  great  violence.  The  symptoms,  almost  from 
the  outset,  are  dyspnoea,  severe  cough,  occasional  pains  in  the  chest,  gnoi 
frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration,  a  hot  skin,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
other  marks  of  considerable  fever.  The  expectoration  is  not  generally  co- 
pious, and  is  exclusively  bronchial;  never  exhibiting  the  peculiar  pnmlsnl 
rta  of  ordinary  phthisis  in  its  second  stage.  Occasionally  there  is  henso^ 
ge.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  acquire  greater  intensitj, 
though  sometimes  a  remission  is  observable,  even  in  their  short  coono. 
Towards  the  last,  the  pulse  and  respiration  become  exceedingly  freqnonti 
night-sweats  occur,  and  the  patient  rapidly  emaciates,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  the  more  chronic  forms.  The  ordinary  physical  signs  of  phthisis 
are  often  wanting.  There  may  be  no  peculiar  dulness  under  the  clavicle,  no 
signs  of  extensive  consolidation  anywhere,  and  none  of  the  marks  of  a  cavity. 


*  This  sound,  which  was  supposed  by  Laennec  to  indicate  the  presence  of  air 
fluid  in  a  pulmonary  excayation,  may,  according  to  Walshe,  be  produced  without  tks 
presence  of  fluid,  all  that  is  necessary  beinff  a  large  anfractuous  carity,  communicating 
f^reely  by  several  openings  with  the  bronchia.  The  cause  of  the  sound  is  probably  the 
vibrations  produced  in  the  sides  of  the  bronchia,  as  the  air  is  driren  into  them  from  tke 
eaTity  by  perousaion  over  it.  A  proof  of  this,  stated  by  Walshe,  is  that  if,  during  per- 
ouasion,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  be  firmly  closed,  the  sound  is  not  emitted,  becaosa  ra» 
aistance  is  afforded  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  passages.  Dr.  R.  C.  Golding  observed 
this  peculiar  sound  to  be  produced  by  percussion  orer  a  circumscribed  sub  pleural  em- 
phyncma,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung,  the  air  from  which  was  driTcn  by  the  blow  into 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  returned  on  the  cessation  of  the  impulse. — [Lcmd, 
Med.  Gai.,  July  1848.  p.  88.)  Ao/<  Is  tU§  second  tdition. 
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The  elearneflB  UpoD  percoMion  may  be  somewhat  diminished  here  tiid  th^re; 
and  the  respiration  may.  be  feeble  in  some  points,  and  puerile,  rtfde,  or 
somewhat  hronehial  in  others.  The  sibilant,  sonorons,  mnoons,  and  sutKnre- 
pilant  rales  of  bronchial  inflammation  are  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  chest. 
That  the  disease  is  not  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  will  be  inferred  from  the  want 
of  the  characteristic  signs  of  these  afibctions.  Bronchitis  exists,  but  the  on- 
ward course  of  the  disease,  the  greater  frequency  oi  pulse  and  respiration, 
the'  occasional  presence  of  hnmoptyus,  and  the  occurrence  of  night-sweats 
without  purulent  expectoration,  evince  that  there  is  something  more,  and  tLis 
oan  be  phthisis  only.  Death,  in  these  cases,  appears  to  arise  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  tubercles  with  the  funetions  of  the  lung,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
ijstem  from  the  wearing  effect  of  the  local  irritation. 

Another  variety  of  acute  phthisis,  presenting  almost  the  same  symptoms, 
and  equally  wanting  the  peculiar  purulent  expectoration  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
iBse,  is  connected  with  a  rapid  and  copious  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter, 
10  as  to  produce  almost  complete  consolidation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs, 
or  perhaps  of  one  whole  lung,  and  thus  destroy  life  before  the  tubercles 
have  had  time  to  reach  the  second  stage.  Portions  of  the  tuberculous  depo- 
sitioB  may  in  these  oases  be  yellow  and  opaque,  and  even  softened;  but  they 
have  formed  little  communication  with  the  bronchia.  In  such  cases,  the 
peeoliar  physical  «gns  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  are  observable  in  a  marked 
degree. 

A  third  variety  of  the  acute  disease  is  that  which  runs  through  all  the 
stages  with- great  rapidity.  In  these,  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  character- 
tting  the  last  stage  of  ordinary  phthisis,  including  the  peculiar  sputa,  comes 
OB  m  the  course  of  a  few  we^s;  and  physical  examination  evinces  beyond 
doabt  the  existence  of-Tomicso,  sometimes  of  considerable  sise.  Such  cases 
■ometimes  follow  an  attack  of  copious  hsdmoptysis,  or  supervene  upon  inflam- 
■latory  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  febrile  diseases  of  various  kinds. 

Ordinary  phthisis,  even  when  of  considerable  duration,  is  sometimes  regu- 
lar in  its  march,  beginning  in  the  usual  insidious  manner,  and  steadily  ad- 
taDcing,  with  little  or  no  remission,  to  its  fatal  close.  But  mtuch  more 
Craqjuently  it  undergoes  temporary  interruptions;  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
ocoasional  signs  of  amendment  are  so  considerable  that  both  the  patient  and 
Ins  friends  indulge  strong  hopes  of  a  favourable  issue.  The  general  and  local 
sjmptoms  abate,  the  appetite  and  digestion  improve,  and  the  patient  gains 
strength  and  flesh.  These  changes  occur  both  in  the  first  and  second  stages, 
and,  in  some  cases,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  OcoasionaHy 
they  may  be  traced  to  sonie  known  cause.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  preg- 
naney,  as  before  stated,  may  partially  or  entirelv  supersede  the  symptoms  of 
|ihthisis,  even  though  advanced  into  the  second  stage;  and  the  same  favour- 
able influence  is  in  some  degree  exerted  by  lactation.  An  external  direction, 
also,  of  the  scrofulous  disease  appears  to  divert  the  tendency  to  tuberculous 
depotttion  from  the  lungs.  This  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Dr. 
Purish,  of  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  extensive  observation. 
I  recollect  well  two  instanced  of  the  disease  in  women  of  middle  age,  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  phthisis  rapidly  followed  the  disappearance  of  a  long  con- 
tinued scrofulous  swelling  of  the  neck,  and  appeared  to  have  been  kept  back 
bj  the  external  affection.  The  influence  of  fistula  in  ano,  and  of  old  ulcers 
IB  the  leg,  in  restraining  the  progress  of  phthisis,  must  be  familiar  to  the  ex- 
perience of  most  practitioners  who  have  seen  much  of  the  disease.  Not  un- 
frequently,  also,  the  amendment  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  return  of 
mild  weather,  which  not  only  appears  to  exercise  a  directly  favourable  influ- 
ence over  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  but  is  indirectly  useful  by  favouring 
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exercise  in  tbe  open  air.  Some  consnmpiiye  patients  appear  to  regain  in  the 
summer  what  they  lose  in  winter,  and  run  on  for  many  years,  sometimes 
even  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  never  entirely  free  from  tabercnlons  disease 
in  tbe  lungs,  and  yet  enjoying  much  comfort  in  existence.  I  was  for  maaj 
years  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  gentleman  with  this  disease,  who  died  aft 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  had  suffered  with  cough,  some  dyspnoea,  and  oecft* 
sional  attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  from  an  early  period  of  lifo. 
These  alternations  in  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  explained  by  the  faeiy 
that  the  tubercles  are  often  deposited,  not  continuously,  bat  in  snooeasiTi 
crops.  Thoto  first  deposited  advance  to  maturity,  are  discharged  throofih 
the  bronchia,  *  and  leave  cavities  which  have  a  tendency  towards  healu. 
Should  the  predisposition  not  be  strong,  and  nothing  occur  to  call  it  speedily 
into  action,  no  new  deposition  may  take  place  until  the  first  crop  haa  ceased 
to  exert  any  unfavourable  influence  on  the  system,  and  the  patient  apparently 
recovers  his  health.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Umt  permanent 
recoveries  occasionally  take  place  in  this  way.  But  much  more  frequently 
a  fresh  deposition  occurs  before  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  or  sooa 
afterwards;  and  thus  the  disease  only  remits,  or  returns  after  having- seemed 
to  cease.  Still  more  frequently,  the  process  of  amendment  has  had  time  Co 
make  but  little  headway,  before  the  new  crop  is  sown,  and  then  the  remissioii 
is  but  slight.  In  other  cases,  again,  either  the  original  deposit  is  suflicieot 
to  destroy  life  in  its  course  towards  maturation,  or  the  progress  of  depoeitioa 
is  so  constant  as  to  sustain  a  nearly  regular  advance  in  the  symptoms,  until 
the  lung  becomes  unfit  for  duty.  Oases  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  most 
cheering  signs  of  amendment  appear,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  symptons} 
while  to  physical  exploration  the  lungs  yield  evidence,  not  only  of  undimin- 
ished disease,  but  of  a  continual  progress  of  disorganization.  In  these 
of  course,  the  favourable  symptoms  are  altogether  deceptive.  No  case 
be  cootfidered  as  having  undergone  a  real  amendment  or  cure,  unless  the 
physical  signs  coincide  with  the  general  symptoms. 

Sometimes  phthisis  is  latent  so  far  as  regards  the  ordinary  signs  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  continues  so  until  a  short  period  before  the  end.  The  tuberculooe 
deposition  takes  place  slowly,  so  as  not  to  excite  sensible  irritation  in  the 
rounding  tissue,  which,  therefore,  undergoes  the  necessary  absorption  or 
densation,  without  any  of  those  external  expressions  which  constitute  the  early 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Accumulation  may  thus  gradually  go  on,  and  the 
tuberculous  matter  psss  through  all  the  regular  changes,  untU  one  or  more 
large  collections  are  formed.  These  now  make  themselves  felt  by  the  inflaa* 
mation  necessary  to  effect  their  discharge ;  and,  when  the  oommnnioation  witk 
the  bronchia  is  opened,  the  irritating  influence  of  the  pus  superadds  bronchitie; 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  are  speedily  developed.  But  another 
cause  of  the  occasional  latency  of  phthisis  is,  that  tubercles  after  depositioD, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  advance,  cease  to  make  further  progress,  becoming,  ee 
it  were,  indolent,  and  sometimes  remaining  so  for  years.  There  is,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  they  sometimes  undergo  absorption,  and 
leave  only  calcareous  matter  in  the  place  of  the  tuberculous. 

Nature  and  Causes. 

Phthisis  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lunge, 
and  its  consequences.  There  is,  besides,  a  morbid  state  of  system  which  pre* 
cedes  and  attends  the  deposition,  and  upon  which  it  probably  depends.  Thia 
state  of  system  is  commonly  denominated  the  tuberculous  diathesis  or  predie* 
position.  It  is  either  identical  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  closely  snalo* 
gous  to  it,  and  haa  been  sufficiently  treated  of,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  sectioli 
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ipon  genienl  pathelogy.  In  the  present  ^laoe,  it  in  oonndered  only  in  its 
relktioQ  to  pfolmoDtry  tuberoles.  What  is  the  exact  natare  of  Uiit  ^athesia 
is  unknown.  It  may'  ooiisist  essentially  in  a  eertain  laxity  of  the  tissnes, 
vhioh  leads  to  weakness  or  perversion  of  function ,  so  that^  instead  of  well 
dmborated  material  fbr  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  there  is  separated  from  the 
hlood  A  peculiar  product,  of  ^e  lowest  grade  of  vital  force,  with  the  tend- 
SDoy  to  degeneration  fixed  upon  it,  which  exists  as  foreign  matter  in  the  midst 
•£  the  living  structure.  It  is  possible  that  the  blood  also  may  be  in  fault. 
The  only  defect,  however,  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  it,  is  a  want  of 
the  due  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  and  this  defect  has  not  been  proved  to 
he  esseBtial.  It  goes  on  increasing  with  the  advance  of  the  disease  (Andml 
mtd  Gavarrei),  and  may,  in  this  state  of  things,  be  as  much  the  result  as  the 
mum  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  sometimes  redun- 
dant in  the  eoxofe  of  the  complaint;  but  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  some 
one  of  the  inflammatory  affections  which  so  often  attend  it.  But,  whether  the 
blood  is  in  any  degree  essentially  perverted  or  not,  this  much  may  be  considered 
aa  eertain,|in  relation  to  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  that  it  is  accompanied  with 
e  lednction  of  the  vital  fordes  below  the  healthy  standard,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  a  condition  of  debility.  What  else  there  may  be  cannot  be  told  in  the 
tireeent  state  of  our  knowledge;  though,  that  there  is  something  besides  mere 
debility,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  consideration,  that  an  equal  degree 
of  this  condition  often  exbts  without  any  production  of  tubercle,  or  any  ap- 
parent tendency  towards  it. 

The  causes  of  phthisis  are  either  those  which  create  this  morbid  state  of 
eyatem,  or  those  which  call  it  into  action,  when  it  might  otherwise  remain  qui- 
escent. These  will  be  separately  considered  under  the  heads  of  predisposing 
md  exciting  canses. 

1.  Predupoting  Causes. — ^Decidedly  the  most  influential  of  these,  so  far  as 
known,  is  inheritance.  Phthisis  is  pre-eminently  a  hereditary  disease.  One 
parent  very  often  entails  it  upon  the  of&pring,  but  both  almost  with  certainty. 
Whole  families  thus  descended  are  not  unfrequently  swept  away  by  this  fear- 
Ibl  malady.  £ven  where  the  immediate  descendants  of  consumptive  parents 
eecBpe  its  developed  form,  they  nevertheless  often  retain  the  predisposition, 
and  hand  it  down  to  their  children.  So  strong  is  the  influence  of  this  cause, 
that  a  mere  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  pulmonary  consumption,  arising  from 
en  observation  of  the  symptoms,  is  strengthened  into  conviction  by  the  known 
poesibility  of  an  inherited  taint. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  the  degree  of  influence,  is  cold.  Allusion  is  not  here 
laade  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  which  so  frequently  occasion  attacks  of 
inflammation.  Gold  may  act  in  this  way  as  an  exciting  cause;  but  its  most 
pemiciousr  agency  is  probably  connected  with  its  long  continued  and  steady 
application.  Moderate  and  temporary  reductions  of  temperature  are  often 
indirectly  tonic,  by  the  reaction  they  occasion.  But,  under  a  steady  continu- 
ance of  cold,  the  power  of  reaction  at  lerigth  becomes  exhausted,  so  that  a 
eondition  of  debility  ensues;  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  debility  thus 
induced  often  assumes  the  character  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  Hence, 
chiefly,  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates. 
It  is  true  that  phthisis  is  said  to  be  lees  prevalent  in  the  coldest  regions  of 
the  north,  as,  for  example,  in  Russia,  than  it  is  in  the  more  temperate  lati- 
tudes. But  this  apparent  anomaly  is  easily  explained.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  north  suffer  in  fact  less  from  cold  than  those  further  south.  The  inten- 
sity and  steadiness  of  the  cold  in  the  former  regions  lead  to  precautions,  both 
as  to  dress  and  dwellings,  which  effectually  guard  the  inhabitants  against  its 
injurious  influence;  while  the  variable  temperature  of  the  latter,  causing  the 
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clothing  which  may  be  no  more  than  comfortable  one  day,  to  be  oppressively 
hot  the  next,  induces  a  disposition  to  submit  to  some  inconvenience  from  tlia 
cold  rather  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  constant  changes.*  It  is  a  great  iiu»- 
take  to  attempt  to  harden  the  body  against  the  inclemencies  of  the.  weather  ia 
winter  by  light  clothing  in  the  day,  and  insufficient  covering  at  night.  Many 
may  succeed,-  but  many  also  will  perish  in  the  process.  This  fact  has  bees 
fltrongly  exemplified  within  my  own  observation.  Negroes,  from  their  greater 
susceptibility  to  cold  than  the  whites,  are  much  more  subject  to  phthiaia  is 
cold  or  temperate  climates. 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce  permanent  or  long-continued  debiliij 
will  generate,  in  some  individuals,  the  consumptive  diathesis.  Hence,  we  may 
enumerate  among  the  predisposing  causes,  besides  that  just  mentioned,  an  in- 
sufficient diet  whether  as  to  quantity  or  nutritive  properties,  living  in  an 
unwholesome  air,  sedentary  habits,  exhausting  indulgences,  grief,  anxiety,  di^ 
appointment  whether  of  the  affections  or  in  business  and  all  other  depreMing 
emotions,  long  watchings,  copious  evacuations  both  spontaneous  and  artificial^ 
the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  the  influence  of  various  debilitating  disepaes.  The 
history  of  phthisis  affords  numerous  instances  in  which  the  above  canaesy 
singly  or  combined,  have  induced  the  disease ;  for,  when  the  diathesis  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  no  exciting  cause  is  required  to  aid  those  which  are  here,  not 
perhaps  with  strict  propriety,  denominated  predisposing. 

2.  Exciting  Caiues, — ^Anything  which  is  capable  of  irritating  or  inflaminc 
the  lungs,  of  prodticing  in  them  an  unusual  influx  of  blood,  or  an  unoand 
secretory  effort,  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  deposition  of  tubercles, 
in  persons  predisposed  to  them.  What  would,  in  other  persons  under  soeh 
circumstances,  be  organizable  fibrin,  or  a  product  amenable  to  the  vital  pro- 
cess of  absorption,  becomes  in  these,  in  part  at  least,  the  matter  of  tubercleSL 
Thus  cold,  as  by  its  continued  action  it  is.a  powerful  cause  of  the  diathesis, 
so  also  by  its  intermittent  action,  is  a  no  less  powerful  exciting  cause  of  the 
local  affection.  It  operates  chiefly  by  producing  catarrh,  though  pneumonin 
and  pleurisy,  which  are  equally  the  result  of  it,  appear  sometimes  to  be  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  tuberculous  deposition.  Other  causes,  capnUe 
of  producing  bronchitii  or  pneumonia,  may  through  these  give  rise  to  the 
developement  of  phthisis.  Such  are  the  inhalation  of  acrid  gases  or  vapours, 
or  irritating  powders,  any  habitual  and  exccsnive  exertion  of  the  lungs,  and 
external  violence.  The  febrile  movement  appears  to  be  an  efficient  exciting 
cau^e ;  as  are  also  the  suppression  of  long-continued  morbid  evacuations,  the 
too  hasty  resolution  of  external  scrofulous  tumours,  the  healing  of  old  uloerSi 
especially  fistula  in  ano,  and  the  cessation  of  the  menses  and  of  child-bearing. 
Tight  lacing  has  been  accused  of  frequently  inducing  consumption ;  and  it  is 
highly  probably  that,  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  it  maj 
fiivour  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  those  predisposed  to  them. 

There  are  certain  influences,  which,  though  referrible  to  one  or  both  of  the 
above  heads,  require  a  separate  notice. 

Af/f  is  not  without  influence  in  the  production  of  phthisis.  The  time  of  life 
at  which  there  is  the  greatest  proneness  to  the  disease  appears  to  be  for  some 


*  Fmm  obBenrntions  roado  durinf^  a  risit,  in  the  Rummer  season,  to  Enfcland,  I 
Btronglj  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  great  preTaleuce  of  phtliiMsi  in  thMt 
country  is  owing,  in  part  at  leaHt,  to  the  coolness  of  the  summer,  which  is  often  so  great 
as  to  t>e  uncomf<»rta>)le,  but  is  not  sufficiently  gunnlod  against,  from  the  inconvcnicnoa 
of  f^quently  making  firei*,  and  changing  clothing.  The  robust  resist  the  sedafiTe  infln* 
encc,  and  from  the  reaction  of  their  systems  are  apparently  iuTigorated :  but  the  feeble, 
and  those  predispose*!  to  phthisij»,  sink  into  that  state  of  general  depreasioa  which  is 
moat  favourable  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle.     (Aole  to  tectmd  Litton,) 
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jean  after  the  cessation  of  growth.  *  The  force  of  nutrition,  or  that  hy  which 
ihe  -alimenl  prepared  bj  the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  growth  or  repair  of  the  organs,  is  now  much  diminished,  and 
probably  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  two  functions  intended  to  sup- 
ply it  with  material.  This  material,  therefore,  being  in  excess,  is  thrown 
oat  in  a  less  elaborate  condition,  and,  in  those  of  a  consumptive  constitution, 
takes  the  form  of  tubercle.  In  this  ^iew  of  it,  age  may  be  considered  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  the  ten  years  in  which  the  greatest 
namber  .of  closes  of  phthisis  originate  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  somewhat  different  from  the  age  at  which  the 
matest  number  of  deaths  occur.  This,  aociording  to  Sir' James  Clarke,  ia 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  Louis  places  it  between  twenty  and  forty.  The  pe- 
riod of  life  in  the  next  degree  prolific  in  phthisis  is  infancy. 

Sex, — The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  occurs 
in  them  at  an  earlier  age,  and  is  generally  more  rapid  in  its  progress.  Inhere 
are  Tarious  causes  for  this  difference.  In  the  first  place,  the  onginal  organ- 
iiation  of  the  female  is  more  delicate,' and  exposes  her  consequently  tnore  to 
diseases  of  relaxation  and  debility.  In  the  next  place,  the  sedentary  habits 
of  women,  as  well  as  their  greater  sensibility  and  probably  greater  exposure 
to  the  various  depressing  emotions,  and  their  frequent  and  anxious  watchings 
in  the  confined  and  impure  air  of  the  sick  chamber,  have  no  little  influence 
in  producing  the  consumptive  diathesis.  Though  less  frequently  exposed 
that!  men  to  the  exciting  causes,  they  are,  from  their  previous  habits  of  life 
and  modes  of  dress,  much  more  readily  affected  by  them.  Of  123  hospital 
eases  noticed  by  Louis,  70  were  in  women.  It  is  probable  that  the  propoi'- 
iion  of  females  is  even  larger  than  this  in  th'e  higher  walks  of  life.  The 
earlier  age  at  which  woman  attains  her  full  growth,  accounts  for  the  earlier 
occurrence  of  the  disease,  as  a  general  rule,  in  her  case. 

Oce¥pation$. — ^The  sedentary  occupations  are  much  more  favourable  to  the 
occurrence  of  consumption  than  those  which  require  vigorous  exercise,  espe- 
cially in  the  open  air.  Hence  weavers,  tailors,  milliners,  sempstresses, 
teachers,  students,  and  the  inmates  of  convents  and  penitentiaries,  are 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  Occupations  which  expose  the  in  divi- 
dual to  the  inhalation  of  acrid  or  irritating  particles  of  matter,  such  as  stone* 
catting,  dry-grinding,  feather-dressing,  and  brush-making,  are  accused  of  a 
tendency  to  devclope  the  disease. 

Residence. — The  influence  of  a  cold  climate  has  been  already  noticed.  It 
ia  thought  that  a  damp  and  variable  climate  is  more  injurious  than  one  which 
is  steadily  cold-  and  dry.  Even  within  the  same  country,  consumption  is. 
foand  to  prevail  more  in  low  and  damp  situations,  than  in  those  which  are 
elevated  and  dry.  The  seacoast  is  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  partly,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  its  exposure  to  the  dampness  of  the  ocean,  but  probably  still  more 
nrom  the  saline  particles  which  are  driven  up  into  the  air  during  storms  and 
by  the  breakers,  and  serve  to  irritate  the  lungs  when  inhaled.  On  this  account 
it  is,  probably,  more  than  from  difference  of  latitude,  that  Philadelphia  is 
leas  exposed  to  phthisis  than  New  York  or  Boston ;  for  there  is  little  diffsr- 
ence  between  these  two  latter  cities.  I  have  been  informed  by  persons  who 
have  passed  considerable  time  in  the  north-western  portions  of  our  country, 
in  the  vicinity,  for  example,  of  Lake  Superior,  that  the.  climate  is  highly 
&vourable  to  consumptive  patients,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  uniformity 
and  dryness  in  winter. 

Other  Duecues. — ^These  act  in  producing  phthisis,  partly  by  the  relaxed 
and  debilitated  state  in  which  tliey  are  apt  to  leave  the  system,  and  partly  by 
a  direct  irritant  influence  upon  the  lungs,  favouring  the  developement  of 
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toberdes.  It  is,  howeyer,  denied  by  Bome,  and  by  Louis  among  the  nnmberi 
that  the  inflammatory  pulmonary  affections  have  been  proved  to  exercise  moia 
influence  in  inducing  phthisis  than  other  diseases  of  a  febrile  character.  B«l 
the  {general  experience  and  opinion  of  the  profossion  are  in  opposition  to  tins 
view.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  tubercles  always  originate  from 
inflammation,  acting  on  a  peculiar  diathesis.  But  this  dogma  lam  certainly 
never  been  proved.  Tubercles  have  frequently  been  observed,  without  the 
least  evidence  of  inflammation,  other  than  that  which  is  aflbfded  by  tUr 
own  existence;  and  to  assert  this  as  a  proof  is  to  beg  the  question.  The 
truth  probably  lies  between  these  extreme  opinions.  There  can  be  litib 
doubt  that  tubercles  are  often  deposited  from  the  mere  intensity  of  the  di^ 
thesis,  without  the  slightest  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  part ;  and  this  I 
am  disposed  to  think  is  most  frequently  the  case ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  li 
little  doubt,  that  inflammation  often  causes  an  earlier  developement  tkan 
would  otherwise  take  place,  and  sometimes  perhaps  gives  rise  to  them,  wheii| 
without  its  occurrenoe,  the  patient  might  have  escaped  them  altogether. 
The  diseases  which  arc  peculiarly  prone  to  be  followed  by  phthisis  are  mrislcM, 
smallpox,  scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  typhoid  fever,  and  the  pulmonary  iB* 
flftmmations,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia. 

Dtafpiasii. 

It  is  in  general  only  in  the  first  stage  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  r»» 
cogniiing  phthisis.  When  a  short  cough,  either  quite  dry  or  attended  onlj 
with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration,  continues  for  weeks  or  months,  with  moei 
or  less  general  emaciation,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  loss  of  appetite  or 
any  apparent  failure  of  digestion,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
tubercles.  If  to  these  symptoms  are  superadded  irregular  pains  between  the 
shoulders  or  about  the  breast,  frequency  of  pulse,  and  shortness  of  breath 
upon  exertion,  the  suspicion  becomes  very  strong.  An  attack  of  hasmoptyaia 
would  now  complete  the  proof.  In  the  absence  of  this,  or  in  connexion  with 
it,  the  occurrence  of  dulness  upon  percussion  in  the  subclavicular  region,  and 
any  considerable  deviation  from  their  healthy  character  in  the  respiratoij 
sounds,  or  vocal  resonance,  in  the  same  part,  would,  in  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms above  meptioned,  render  the  existence  of  phthisis  quite  certain.  Bnl| 
in  numerous  instanoes,  the  churaoteristic  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are 
much  less  distinct ;  and  in  all  doubtful  cases  it  is  best,  before  giving  a  decided 
opinion,  to  wait  for  the  developement  of  further  evidence.  This  is  afibrded 
by  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  expectoration  already  described,  the  occnr- 
rencc  of  hectic  fever,  and  the  physical  signs  indicating  a  cavity  near  the  sqm- 
mit  of  the  lungs.  There  is,  however,  one  condition  of  the  disease  in  whieh 
the  physical  signs  often  quite  fail  in  establishing  the  diagnosis,  and  ii  ia 
necesAary  to  depend  upon  the  somewhat  equivocal  evidence  of  the  general 
symptoms.  Allusion  is  here  had  to  the  form  of  acute  phthisis  characteriied 
by  the  diffusion  of  miliary  tubercles  through  the  lungs.  A  pretty  good 
gucsH  may  be  made,  in  such  instances,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  mm 
the  character  and  course  of  the  symptoms;  but  the  only  positive  proof  is  thni 
afforded  by  dissection.* 

Jirouchiii*  is  the  complaint  to  which  phthisis  bears  the  closest  resemblaneo 
in  its  general  symptoms,  and  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded. 

*  M.  Wenn  }Mev^n  that  he  has  diMOTonMl  an  almost  invariable  nymptoiii  in  phthiiiai 
which  may  ho  u»cful  in  the  (JiagnoHiH  of  doubtful  oases.  This  'm  tenderness  on  presaiirt 
with  the  Anger  in  the  anterior  intercostal  spaces,  near  their  sternal  extremity.  In  tlie 
early  ?*tageM,  this  is  oontinetl  te  the  upper  spaces,  being  greatest  in  the  first.  (Sec 
Jioiiik.  JistroqK  qf  MeU,  Scu,  A.  D.  IMU,  p.  liUO.) 
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But  in  the  early  staije,  this  affection,  if  sufficiently  severe  to  impair  the 
fleneral  health,  is  accompanied  with  more  fever  than  phthisis,  and,  if  mild, 
does  not  then  present  the  emaciation,  nor,  in  genera],  the  frequent  pulse  of 
the  latter  affsction.  '  It  is,  moreover,  unattended  with  haemoptysis ;  the  ez- 
peetomtion  is  usually  much  more  copious  than  in  the  tuberculous  affection; 
and  the  disease,  instead  of  remaining  long  stationary  or  advancing  slowly,  is 
laarked  by  snooeesive  and  compairatively  rapid  stages  of  progress  and  decline. 
Those  auscultatory  signs  which  are  common  to*the  two  affections  are  in  bron- 
chitis spread  more  or  less  over  the  lungs,  while,  in  phthisis,  they  are  confined 
to  the  upper  portion ;  and  the  dulness  on  percussion  beneath  the  clavicle,  as 
well  as  the  sinking  of  the  chest  at  the  same  spot,  so  characteristic  of  the 
latter,  are  franting  in  the  former.     The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  discriminating 
between  bronchitis,  and  those  cases  of  acute  phthisis  in  which  miliary  tuber- 
cles are  disseminated  equably  through  the  lungs.     As  before  stated,. the  phy- 
sical  signs  may  here  fail  entirely;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  two  diseases  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  with  much  probabilityi 
if  not  an  approach  to  certainty.     The  points  of  this  difference  have  been 
already  referred  to.  (See  page  83.)     The  persistence  for  a  long  time  of  a 
mucous  'or  submucous  rale  throughout  one  or  both  lungs,  unchanged  by  all 
the  treatment  which  usually  proves  effectual  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  attended 
with  emaciation,  frequent  pulse,  night-sweats,  and  other  general  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  would  indicate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  existence  of  the 
miliary  form  of  that  complaint.     In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  two  diseases, 
there  is  in  general  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.    The  absence  of  the  pecu* 
liar  sputa  of  phthisis  (see  page  74),  the  inferior  degree  of  emaciation,  the  total 
want  of  dulness  on  peroussion  and  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  a  cavity,  together 
with  the  previous  course  of  the  complaint,  and  its  exemption  from  attacks  of 
hssmoptysis,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  bronchial  from  the  tuberculous 
disease.     It  is  only  when  dilatation  of  the  tubas  coincides  with  bronchitis, 
that  material  embarrassment  occurs.    In  such  cases,  signs  of  a  cavity  exist ; 
bat  this  cavity  is  not  often  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  the  resonance  on  per- 
oussion is  not  so  much  diminished  as  in  phthisis,  and  the  character  of  the 
sgns  is  more  unchangeable;  and  these  circumstances,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  absence,  or  much  less  degree,  of  some  of  the  characteristic  general  symp- 
toms of  tubereles,  such  as  pains  in  the  chest,  emaciation,  tubereulous  expecto- 
ration, and  occasional  hssmoptysis,  enable  the  practitioner,  for  the  most  part) 
to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

l^neumonia  in  its  chronic  form,  which  might  present  some  analogy  with 
phthisis,  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and  still  more  rarely  occupiies  the  upper  pari 
of  the  lung.  The  previous  course  of  the  symptoms  would  also  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  affection.  If  attended  with  an  abscess,  it  might  be  discriminated 
with  greater  difficulty ;  but  the  situation  of  the  abscess  in  the  lower  lobe,  and 
the  previous  signs  of  pneumonia,  such  as  the  crepitant  rale  followed  by  bron- 
chial respiration,  and  the  rusty  and  viscid  sputa,  would  be  sufficiently  diag- 
nostic. Gangrenous  ahscen  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  its  lower  position, 
ma  well  as  by  the  intense  fetor  of  the  expectoration,  and  the  want  of  the 
characteristic  tuberculous  sputa. 

J\Umcnaty  emphifsema  occurring  near  the  summit  of  one  lung  only,  and 
attended  with  catarrh,  might  lead  to  t.be  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  sonorousness  on  percussion  of  the  side  affected,  that  the  sound  side 
might  be  the  seat  of  tubercles ;  but  the  affection  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
greater  feebleness  of  respiration  on  the  more  sonorous  side,  and  by  the  swell- 
ing or  bulging  of  the  chest  often  attendant  on  emphysema. 
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Pneumothorax^  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  large  tubercnloaa 
cavity,  is  distinguishable  by  its  loud  tympanitic  resonance  on  percassion,  bj 
the  wtnt  of  any  depression  of  the- chest  in  the  part,  by  the  frequently  movftble 
character  of  the  sounds,  and  by  the  coexistence  of  liquid  effusion. 

Not  unfrequently  the  diseases  above  mentioned  are  mingled  with  phthuis, 
and  serve  to  mask  it,  so  that  it  may  not  for  some  time  even  be  suspected  ;  but 
a  careful  examination  will  generally  enable  the  physician  to  detect  its  peculiar 
signs,  and  the  more  readily,  as  these  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  while  those  which  characterise  the  other  affectioiit 
are  generally  connected  with  the  lower  part. 

Prognosis, 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  cases,  this  is  certainly  unfavourable ;  bat  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  phthisis  is  in  all  cases  necessarily  faUL 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  in  one  stage  or  another,  it  is  occasionally 
cured,  or  at  least  ends  in  perfect  recovery.  It  is  no  very  unfrequeot  event 
to  see  threatening  symptoms  of  phthisis  give  way  under  suitable  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  proved,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  these  symptoms  were  tuber- 
culous; because  the  evidence  of  dissection  is  wanting,  and  the  physical  signs 
are  not  sufficiently  positive,  in  mild  cases  of  early  phthisis,  to  nuthoriie  a 
certain  conclusion.  But  they  are  undistinguishable  from  symptoms,  which, 
in  other  cases,  are  the  forerunners  of  confirmed  phthisis;  and  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  dissection,  that  tubercles  are  capable  of  undergoing  ikvourable 
modifications.  The  probability  is,  tlint  the  luberculous  matter  is  absorbed, 
and  sometimes,  as  shown  by  dissection,  replaced  by  calcareous  matter;  and,  if 
the  diathesis  be  so  far  subdued  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  other  tuberclee, 
before  these  have  completely  run  their  course,  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be 
cured.  The  circumstance  that  such  remains  of  tubercles  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  lungs  of  old  persons,  who  have  died  of  other  diseases,  would 
seem  to  show  that  these  cures  are  sometimes  permanent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  occasionally  happens  that  consumptive  symptomi 
disappear  entirely,  even  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  after  the  formation 
of  a  cavity.  This  event,  it  is  true,  is  comparatively  rare ;  but  some  such 
eases  have  probably  fallen  within  the  notice  of  almost  every  practitioner  of 
extensive  experience.  Even  should  the  disease  ultimately  return,  still,  the 
case  may  be  said  to  have  been  cured;  as  the  occurrence  of  a  second  attack  of 
pneumonia  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the  first  was  not  cured.  But  there  bate 
been  cases  in  which  no  return  of  the  symptoms  has  taken  place  during  the 
residue  of  life,  even  though  considerably  protracted.  Two  instances  of  this 
kind  have  occurred  in  medical  men  of  this  city.  One  of  the  patients  was 
affected,  when  a  young  man,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  inoludiug  fre- 
quent attacks  of  haemoptysis,  severe  cough,  hectic  fever,  &o.,  from  which  he 
completely  recovered,  and  continued  exempt  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  many  years  afterwards  of  typhoid  fever.  (See  A".  Am.  Mtd. 
and  Snrg.  Joum.y  viii.  277.)  The  other  was  my  preceptor  and  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  who  in  early  life  laboured  for  a  time  under  the  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  and,  after  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  found  to  have 
several  cicatrices  in  the  upper  part  of  one  lung,  which  were  obviously  the 
remains  of  tuberculous  cavities.  (Se^  Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Sd.j  xxvi.  266.  J 
The  probabilities  upon  the  whole  are,  that  each  tubercle  has  a  tendency 
towards  health,  and,  if  alone,  would  in  time  end  in  perfect  recovery ;  so  that 
the  great  fatality  in  phthisis  consists  in  the  continued  predisposition  which 
caui«cs  the  constant  or  frequently  repeated  deposition  of  other  tubercles,  be- 
fore those  first  deposited  have  haid  time  to  run  a  favourable  course.    We  mayi 
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therefof^,  ftlwmys  entertain  some  hope,  if  applied  to  in  the  early  stage,  in  cases 

of  no  great  aeveritj,  of  ^seeing  a  cure  effected;  and,  even  in  the  second  stage, 

when  the  diathesis  is  not  very  strong,  or  the  local  disease  extensive,  there  is 

BO  reason 'for  abeolute  despair.     Since  the  introduction  of  cod-Hver  oil  into 

use,  I  have  aeen  several  cases  of  apparent  phthisis  in  the  early  stage  arrested, 

at  least  one  case  in  the  advanced  stage,  with  a  cavity,  and  general  symptoms 

of  the  most  threatening  character,  quite  cured,  and  manv  oases  in  various 

degrees  amended,  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  ultimate  result. 

The  poat-mortem  t)b8ervatioqs  of  Professor  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  made  in 

▼aat  numbera  in  the  Hospital  of  that  city,  have  shown  that  from  one- third  to 

one-fborth  of  all  who  die  after  the  age  of  forty,  exhibit  cretaceous  masses, 

poekerings;  or  other  evidences  of  previous  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which  have 

undergone  spontaneous  cure;  and  similar  examinations  made  by  MM.  Rogde 

and  Boodet,  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  give  analogous  results.     In  his  work 

on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Rt>fessor  Bennett  gives  in  detail  several  eonsump^ 

live  cases,  seen  by  him  during  life,  which  upon  death  subsequently  from  other 

diseases,  have  shown  undoubted  evidence  in  the  lungs  of  preexisting  tuber- 

eokias  deposit.     There  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  occasional 

enre  of  phthisis.     Sven  in  cases  which  appear  to  offer  no  chance  of  ultimate 

leoovery,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  very  much  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the 

eoBBplaint,  and  sometimes  even  to  add  years  to  a  valuable  life.     When  the 

leeond  stage  is  clearly  established,  with  severe  constitutional  symptom^,  and 

the  physical  signs  of  extensive  diseaise  in  the  lungs,  there  is  little  ground  for 

hope.     If  to  the  ordinary  symptoms,  in  such  instances,  are  superadded  con- 

tinoed  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  the  esse  may  be  considered  as  quite  desperate  j 

ind.  speedy  death  may  be  expected. 

Treatment. 

As  tubercles,  when  once  fbrmed,  almost  alwsys  run  their  course,  notwith- 
standing all  the  remedies  that  can  be  employed,  the  prominent  indications  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  appear  to  be,  /Irsty  to  prevent  their  farther  deposit 
tion,  and  gecandly,  to  guard  the  lungs  and  the  system  at  large  against  their 
injurious  influence  during  their  progress.  The  first  of  these  indications  is 
all-important,  and  should  claim  the  especial  attention  of  the  practitioner. 

1,  To  prevent  the  further  DepOiitwn  of  Tubercles  or  Tuberculous  Matter, — 
In  fulfilling  this  indication,  there  are  two  objects  to  be  aimed  nt;  first,  to<;or- 
Kct  the  predisposition,  and,  secondly y  to  obviate  the  influence  of  the  causes 
which  excite  the  predisposition  fnto  action. 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  it  consists  in  a  depre- 
eiatioB  of  the  general  tone  and  vigotir  of  the  system,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  blood.  Our  object  must,  therefore,  be  to  restore  due  vigour  to  the  solids, 
tnd  a  healthy  state  to  the  circulating  fluid.  The  remedy  best  adapted  to 
these  ends  is  exercue  in  the  open  air.  To  be  effective,  this  must  be  vigorous 
and  long  continued.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  a  short  walk  now  and  then 
when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  Such  exercise  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
end  in  view,  of  changing  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  It  must  be  sus- 
tiioed  dicily,  and  as  far  as  possible  unremittingly,  for  months  and  even  for 
yetrs.  There  is  no  necessity  for  carrying  it  to  the  point  of  great  fatigue.  It 
should  at  first  be  moderate,  not  longer  continued  nor  severer  than  the  patient 
can  well  bear,  and  gradually  and  perseveringly  increased,  as  the  increasing 
strength  may  permit.  Celd  weather  should  not  be  considered  as  any  obstacle. 
By  clothing  himself  warmly,  and  carefully  protecting  himself  from  the  wet, 
the  jpatient  may,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  frequently  also  in  ita 
lecoiMi  stage,  venture  out  at  all  seasons  and  in  almost  any  weather.  Certainly 
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it  is  better  to  eDcoanter  freely  all  the  rigors  of  winter  weather,  properly 
guarded,  than  to  shut  one's  self  up  for  a  whole  season  in  a  warm  room  of  regn- 
ilated  temperature,  as  recommended  by  some.  Nevertheless,  the  patient  may 
be  influenced,  in  this  respect,  in  some  degree  by  his  own  es^rience.  If  he 
find  that  exposure  in  bad  weather  occasions  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh,  it 
may  be  beat  to  avoid  it.  The  contrary,  however,  will  generally  be  foood  to 
be  the  case,  with  the  precautions  before  mentioned;  and  the  liability  to  otf 
tarrh  will  be  found  to  diminish  with  the  amount  of  exposure.  Gold  diy  wea- 
ther may  almost  always  be  encountered  with  impunity.  Of  course,  during 
the  existence  of  any  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  or  of  interewr- 
rent  attacks  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  especially  whea  attended 
with  fever,  it  will  be  proper  to  intermit  the  exercise  until  they  shall  have  beoi 
removed;  after  which  it  should  be  resumed  as  before.  The  remarks  of  the 
lato  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  upon  this  subject  are  highly  valuable.  That  excellent 
physician,  having  early  in  his  practice  observed  the  futility  of  the  modet  of 
treating  phthisis  then  in  vogue,  and  indeed  their  frequently  marked  e£Fect  in 
hatntening  the  march  of  the  disease,  was  induced  to  throw  them  all  aside,  and 
return  to  the  practice  recommended  by  Sydenham.  The  following  remaifa 
are  extracted  from  a  paper  of  his,  published  in  the  North  American  MeiUcal 
and  Surgical  Journal  (viii.  279).  ^*  Vigorous  exercise,  and  free  ezpnaue 
to  the  air,  are  by  far  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  pulmonary  consumpiioo. 
It  is  not,  however,  that  kind  of  exercise  usually  prescribed  for  invmlida— en 
occasional  walk  or  ride  in  pleasant  weather,  and  strict  confinement  in  the 
intervals — from  which  much  good  is  to  be  expected.  Daily  and  long-eo^ 
tinned  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages  over  rough  roads,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  mode  of  exercise;  but,  where  this  cannot  be  commanded,  unremittinc 
exertion  of  almost  any  kind  in  the  open  air,  amounting  even  to  labour,  wiU 
be  found  highly  beneficial.  Nor  should  the  weather  be  scrupulously  studied. 
Though  I  would  not  advise  a  consumptive  patient  to  expose  himself  reck* 
lessly  to  the  severest  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  I  would  nevertheless  warn 
him  against  allowing  the  dread  of  taking  cold  to  confine  him  on  every  oe- 
oasion  when  the  temperature  may  be  low  or  the  skies  overcast.  I  may  he 
told  that  the  patient  is  often  too  feeble  to  bear  the  exertion ;  but,  except  in 
the  lost  stage,  when  every  remedy  must  prove  unavailing,  I  believe  there  are 
few  who  cannot  use  exercise  without  doors;  and  it  sometimes  happens  thai 
they  who  are  exceedingly  debilitated  find,  upon  making  the  trial,  that  their 
strength  is  increased  by  the  efibrt,  and  that  the  more  they  exert  themselTeiy 
the  better  able  they  are  to  support  the  exertion." 

Experience,  from  the  time  of  Sydenham,  has  shown  that  the  best  mode  (tf 
taking  exercise,  upon  the  whole,  for  consumptive  patients,  is  on  horsebeok. 
In  his  own  case,  Dr.  Parrish  resorted  to  the  plan  of  driving  over  the  rough 
pavements  of  the  city,  in  a  vehicle  without  springs,  in  his  ordinary  profe-ssicmal 
rounds ;  and  to  this  cause,  probably,  as  much  as  to  any  other,  owed  the  for* 
tunate  result.  The  great  difficulty,  in  relation  to  exercise,  is  in  inducing  the 
patient  to  submit  perseveringly  to  the  necessary  hardships.  Hence,  they  aie 
most  fortunate  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  compelled  to  exert  themselves.  Il 
has  often  been  observed  that  consumptive  patieuts  entering  into  military  aer* 
vice  liuve  entirely  surmounted  the  disease ;  and  it  will  be  fuund,  in  civil  life, 
that  they  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
gain  bread  are  apt  in  the  end  to  fare  the  best.  The  life  of  a  country  physi* 
cian  who  visits  his  patients  on  horseback  is,  probably,  independently  of  ita 
uuxicties,  as  conducive  as  any  other  to  a  favourable  result  in  phthisis.  The 
best  substitute  for  this  compulsory  exercise  i.«i  a  long  journey  on  horseback,  or 
iii  a  somewhat  roujih  vehicle;  and,  if  some  object  oi  business  or  pleasure  vilh* 
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mrt  refemee  to  hedth,  ean  be  cooneetad  with  t]ie  jonraej,  it  will  be  bo  mxtch 
the  better. 

Perhaps  vext  in  kaportMiet  to  exereiM  is  ci  proper  rnpilhtiom  of  the  frm- 
perature  of  ike  hotfy.  The  pstient  Aonld  Mdnlously  goard  mgainst  the  general 
depressing  inflnteee  of  ooUi.     This  he  is  not  lo  do  bj  shntting  himself  up 
In  a  heated  apartment  dvring  winter.     He  wonld  thus  lose  the  adTsntages 
of  exoose  and  pore  air,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  nniformitj 
of  temperature.     The  best  plan  is  to  goard  himself  against  the  cold  b j  flan- 
nel next  the  skin,  and  sufficient  exterior  coTering  to  render  him  perfecflj  com- 
fortable; care  being  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  protect  the  kings,  if  the 
temper atnre  be  ynry  low,  or  the  bronchia  pecoliarly  sensitiTe,  bj  means  of 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  ganie  worn  over  the  hte  as  a  Tcil.     AdTsntage 
mH  often  aeeme,  with  the  present  style  of  dress,  from  corering'the  breast  by 
a  dressed  rabbit  skin,  or  by  cotton  wadding  quilted  between  pieces  of  silk, 
'  WCRB  nnder  the  shirt.   While  in  the  house,  the  patient  should  take  care  nerer  to 
allow  himself  to  feel  cold,  and  especially  should  cover  himself  warmly  in  bed. 
While  thus  avoiding  the  general  sedative  inflnance  of  cold,  he  should  equally 
avoid^that  partial  application  of  it,  and  that  sudden  alternation  with  warmth, 
which  are  so  apt  to  occasion  bronchial  or  other  inflammation.     He  should, 
therefore,  keep  his  feet  and  his  hands  dry  and  warm,  should*  take  care  never 
to  expose  himiself  to  eoid  when  perspiring,  and  should  avoid  partial  currents 
of  air  as  mndi  as  possible^  oonnstently  with  the  more  important  object 
already  mentioned:    To  insure  the  advantages  of  warmth,  it  may  be  advisa- 
Ue  that,  if  residing  in  eoId  r^ons,  he  should  remove  during  winter  to  those 
whidi  are  warmer.     Another  benefit  resulting  from  such  a  removal  is  the  op- 
portunity which  it  afibrds  for  constant  exercise  out  of  doors,  without  the 
danger  of  taking  cold.    In  choosing  a  place  of  residenoe,  preference  should 
be  given  to  those  situations  which  are  at  the  same  time  dry  and  of  a  uniform 
temperature.     For  Americans,  there  is  probably  no  better  residence  than  the 
intorior  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.     The  immense  pine  forests  of 
these  regions  may  add  the  advantages  of  their  exhalations  to  th(^  afforded 
by  the  compuative  dryness  and  warmth  of  the  climate.     Some  of  the  West 
India  Islands  may  also  be  selected ;  and  preference  is  generally  given  to  Santa 
Cms  or  Cuba.     In  Europe,  no  sitoation  is  probably  liable  to  so  little  objec- 
tion as  the  South  Eastom  IMtrts  of  Spain.     Almost  always,  however,  a  situa- 
tion should  be  selected  at  some  distance  fVom  the  sea  shore.     Independently 
of  the  dampness  of  the  air,  there-  is  another  great  disadvantage,  resulting 
firom  the  salt  driven  up  into  the  aHnoepbere  with  the  spray,  and  carried  for 
some  distance  inland.   Experience  has  sbown  that  this  is  often  very  irritatipg 
to  delicate  lungs.   When'  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  remove  to  a  distant 
region,  he  should  endeavour  to  select  the  driest  spot  within  his  reach  neat 
home. 

But,  while  thus  careful  to  guard  against  cold,  the  patient  should  exercise 
some  caution  also  in  relation  to  excessive  heat.  The  warmest  portions  of  our 
summers  are  almost  as  injurious  to  consumptive  patients,  es^pecially  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  as  the  cold  of  winter.  ''  From  my  own  observations,"  says  Dr. 
Oiapman,  '^I.am  pretty  well  persuaded  that,  in  this  city  (Philadelphia),  the 
greatest  degree  of  mortality  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  and  the  close 
of  summw;  the  effects  of  intense  heat  being  more  baneful  than  those- of  se- 
vere cold,  and  quite  equal  to  the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  in  our  vernal 
weather."  {Led.  on  Thoraeic  and  Abdom.  Dis.,  p.  45.)  If,  therefore,  the 
patient  is  to  seek  a  warm  climate  in  winter,  he  will  find  advantage,  during 
the  heate  of  summer,  in  a  resort  to  some  elevated  roountaiDous  dintrict,  not 
BO  high  as  to  be  involved  in  fioequent  fogs,  and '  affording  good  opportunities 
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for  horseback  exercise.    The  author  has  found  no  situation  superior,  in  ibaaa 
respects,  to  Schoolej's  Mountain  in  New  Jersey. 

Some  consideration  is  always  necessary  in  sending  a  patient  abroad  in  this 
disease.  In  severe  cases,  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  ultimate  good,  it  would  be  cruel  to  separate  him  from  the  comforts  and 
consolations  of  his  own  home,  to  suffer,  and  perhaps  die,  among  straogen. 
Nor  should  he,  as  a  general  rule,  be  sent  away  while  labouring  under  aaj 
active  inflammation,  which  might  be  aggravated  by  the  necessary  expoaurei 
and  disturbances  of  the  removsil. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  constitutes  also  an  important  part  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  phthisis,  under  the  first  indication.  As  the. objects  are  to  sustain  a 
vigorous  tone  of  system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  exciting  inflnenea 
of  pulmonary  inflammation  and  fever,  the  general  rule  is  to  recommend  a  g^ 
nerous  diet,  but  with  such  restrictions  as  shall  guard  against  the  prodo^ 
tioD  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  condition.  While  the  most  nntritiovs 
articles  of  food  may  be  allowed,  those  should  be  preferred  which  are  leasl 
stimulating.  Thus,  farinaceous  substances,  milk,  fish,  oysters,  eggs,  and  the 
lighter  meats,  are  preferable  to  the  stronger  meats  which  contain  some  stimiH 
lant  principle  independently  of  their  mere  nutriment;  and,  when  the  latter 
are  employed,  they  should  in  general  be  boiled.  Fruits  and  the  digestibk 
vegetables  are  very  suitable.  But,  when  there  is  fever,  local  inflammation^  or 
hemorrhage,  in  the  early  stages,  animal  food  should  be  suspended,  and  tha 
patient  confined  exclusively  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  DEurinaceous  substaaoea. 
In  doubtful  cases,  milk  and  the  farinaoea  are  excellent  intermediate  articles 
of  diet.  Stimulant  drinks  should  not  be  allowed  to  persons  previously  unae* 
customed  to  them,  in  the  first  stage,  unless  indicated  by  obvious  debility.  Ift 
is  proper,  also,  to  proportion  the  diet  in  some  degree  to  the  amount  of  enr- 
cise,  more  nutritious  substances  being  allowed,  and  in  greater  quantity  when 
the  patient  undergoes  continued  bodily  fatigue,  than  under  other  cireiini- 
stances.  In  the  second  stage,  after  suppuration  has  fairly  set  in,  moderately 
stimulant  drinks,  such  as  porter  and  ale,  are  often  useful. 

Menitil  injiuencts  are  frequently  important  therapeutical  agents  in  this  dis- 
ease. When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  is  sinking  under  some 
disappointment  of  the  affections,  or  other  grief  or  anxiety,  ooncealed  or  opeB| 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  discover  and  remove  the  source  of  mischief. 
Intense  application  to  study,  or  any  sedentary  business  must  be  avoided.  The 
hopes  of  the  patient  should  be  encouraged,  and  his  tendency  to  checirfnliisas 
cherished,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  compatible  with  higher  interests.  It  is 
probably  in  part  by  the  agreeable  distraction  of  the  mind,  and  the  stimnlatinx 
influence  of  a  succession  of  pleasing  or  interesting  novelties,  that  travelling 
owes  a  portion  of  its  success  as  a  remedial  measure.  Short  sea  voyages,  in 
interesting  regions,  may  be  useful  in  the  same  way. 

JUedictnes  are  generally  of  less  avail. in  this  disease  than  the  hygienic  mea- 
sures  already  recommended.  Nevertheless  they  are  sometimes  highly  usefiiL 
When  the  system  readily  responds  to  exercise,  and  the  other  means  enuuM- 
rated,  wben  the  appetite  and  digestion  remain  unimpaired,  and  the  nulritioD 
improves,  and  when  there  is  no  derangement  of  function  requiring  interfer- 
ence, it  will  be  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  avoid  energetic  medicines  altogetheri 
with  a  single  exception  to  be  adverted  to  directly.  But  should  the  case  be 
otherwise ;  should  the  patient  remain  feeble  and  anemic,  and  the  vital  pn^ 
cesses  alluded  to  be  inade<(uately  performed,  benefit  will  often  accrue  from  the 
use  of  miid  tonics.  Of  these,  the  one  most  appliirable  to  the  circumstances 
of  phthisis  is  perhaps  mld-rhtrrjf  hark^  the  prunut  vmjintana  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.     This  has  the  great  advantage  of  uniting  a  tonic  influence 
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orer  the  digestive  and  nutritiTe  fanctioDs,  with  a  aedatiTe  aetHm  npoa  the 
nerroiifl  syst^Band  the  generml  dieaktion.  The  Imfter  effect  is  atronf^y 
indicated  by  the  great  irritation  of  pulse,  and  general  ezdtability  of  ajstem, 
which  attend  and  eharacteriae  this  disease,  often  even  in  its  earliest  stage. 
The  beat  plan  of  administering  the  remedy  is  in  the  ibrm  of  the  officinal  in* 
fnsion,  which  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  large  wineglassful  two,  three,  or 
fionr  times  a  day,  and  eontiaaed  for  months  or  even  years,  with  occasional 
intermissions.  With  the  exception  before  referred  to,  there  is  no  other  medi- 
.dne  which  has  seemed  to  me  so  efficadous.  It  was  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  late  Dr.  Farrish,  and  has  come  into  extensive  use.  Should  this  become 
offensive  to  the  patient,  recourse  may  be  had  to  pipsinewa^  or  one  of  the  sim- 
ple bitters,  as  colmmbOf  ^entiaHy  quama^  or  American  centanrjf,  to  which 
either  hydrocyanic  acid  or  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  added,  when  the  pulse 
is  very  frequent,  and  the  system  irritable.  Occasionally,  much  good  may  be 
done  by  the  use  of  the  rAa/y6ealet,  which  are  especially  indicated  in  anemio 
cases,  and  in  females  with  amenorrhcea.  The  preferable  preparations  of  iron 
are  pili  of  carhonaie  of  iron  (^U.  &  -PA.),  tartrate  of  iron  and  potauoy  tiiic- 
ture  o/jchioride  of  iron,  and  so/ti/taa  of  iodide  of  iron;  but  any  other  of  the 
preparations  of  the  metal  may  be  selected,  which  may  happen  to  sgree  better 
with  the  stomach,  taste,  or  prejudices  of  the  patient.  It  is  probably  chiefly 
as  a  tonic,  |hat  iodine  sometimes  prpves  serviceable  in  the  first  stage  of 
phthids.  When  ehalybeates  are  indicated,  this  may  perhaps  be  given  best  in 
the  form  of  iodide  of  iron ;  otherwise  the  compound  solution  of  wdine  {  U,  S» 
Ph.)y  or  iodide  of  potasaiumy  should  be  preferred.  I  have  little  faith  in  the 
sappoeed  influence  of  this  medicine  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  tuber- 
enlous  matter.  The  preparation^  of  iodine  should  be  immediately  abandoned, 
if  found  to  interfere  iniiiriously  with  the  digestive  process,  to  excite  bronchial 
irritation ;  or  in  any  other  way  to  disturb  the  functions.  A  general  corrobo- 
rant impresdon  may  be  made  on  the  system  hj  frictions,  applied  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body. 

But  of  the  medicines  used  in  phthisis  no  one,  nor  sny  combioation  of  them, 
has  hitherto  proved  so  efficient  as  codrliver  oil.  When  the  second  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  the  experience  of  the  author  had  not  been  favoura- 
ble to  that  remedy ;  but  this  was  simply  because  he  had  not  persevered  with 
it  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  in  the  several  oases  in  which  it  was  employed. 
The  oil  seldom  produces  any  very  observably  effect  under  a  period  of  from 
three  to  six  weexs;  and,  despairing  of  any  good  result,  he  had  in  every  in- 
stance omitted  it  too  soon.  Subsequent  experience  has  convinced  him  of  its 
inestimable  value.  For  the  last  five  years,  he  has  used  it  in  nearly  every 
case  of  phthids  which  has  come  under  his  notice  either  in  private  or  hospital 
practice,  and  almost  always,  when  it  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  with 
dther  temporary  or  lasting  benefit.  His  experience  cdncides  generally  with 
that  of  the  writers  who  have  testified  favourably  of  its  effects.  In  the  ^orst 
esses,  and  most  advanced  stages,  it  usually  improves  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  renders  him  more  comfortable,  and  postpones  the  fatal  issue.  Under 
less  desperate  circumstances,  it  often  arrests  for  a  time  the  march  of  the  dis- 
ease,'giving  hopes  even  of  ultimate  recovery;  and,  in  some  few  instances,  these 
hopes  are  justified  by  the  result,  so  far  as  time  has  hitherto  enabled  us  to 
jadge.  Given  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  I  have  frequently 
fi>und  it  to  set  them  adde  altogether,  and  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  other 
smtable  remedies,  it  is  capable  of  effecting  permanent  cures  in  many  in- 
stances. Its  observable  effects  are  usually  to  improve  the  digestion,  to  ren- 
der the  patient  fatter  and  stronger,  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  check  the  sweats  at  night,  to  relieve  the  cough,  and,  in  fine,  greatly  to 
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ameliorate  all  the  general  symptoms.  The  patient  often  beeomes  fleaby,  €<• 
changes  his  paleness  for  a  mddy  or  healthy  colour,  and  feels  himself  nearly  if 
not  quite  well.  Unhappily,  the  physical  signs  do  not  generally  undergo  the 
same  rapid  improvement.  If  there  was  evidence  of  considerable  solid  deposi- 
tion, this  goes  on  to  softening  and  the  formation  of  a  cavity ;  if  there  waa  a 
cavity  at  the -commencement  of  the  treatment^  this  not  nnfrequently  enlargea, 
while  others  form ;  and,  after  a  period  of  very  flattering  amendment,  perhapa 
for  months,  perhaps  for  a  year  or  more,  the  symptoms  return,  and  the  patienl 
too  oflen  sinks  at  last.  Yet  it  is  not  always  so.  Sometimes  suspicious  pby- 
iioal  signs  in  the  early  stage  entirely  disappear,  and  cavities  either  remain 
stationary  or  heal.  The  following,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging  from 
my  own  observation,  and  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  appears  to  be 
the  real  value  of  the  remedy.  It  does  not  act  as  a  specific,  and  is  wholly 
incapable  of  producing,  by  any  direct  influence  of  its  own,  the  removal  of  the 
deposited  tuberculous  matter.  But  it  invigorates  digestion,  improves  the 
character  of  the  blood,  and  by  a  peculiar  power  modifies  the  nutritive  prooeMy 
10  as  to  obviate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  tendency  to  the  deposition  of 
tuberculous  matter.  When  this  tendency  is  not  very  strong,  and  other  suita- 
ble measures  are  made  to  co-operate  with  the  oil,  it  appears  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  further  formation  of  tubercles  altogether.  But  the  matter  deposited 
must  pass  through  its  own  destined  changes.  If  small  in  quantity,  as  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  it  may  undergo  the  calcareous  raetamorpboeiBp 
and  thus  cease  to  do  harm.  If  larger,  it  must  soften,  and  be  dischargedi 
leaving  a  cavity,  which  may  ultimateiy  heal  if  not  increased  by  further  ee> 
cessions  of  tubercle.  If  abundant,  it  must  undergo  the  same  change,  and 
then  must  necessarily  prove  fatal,  should  so  much  of  the  lung  be  destroyed 
in  the  process  as  to  render  the  remainder  insuflScient  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
respiration,  or  ahould  the  strength  be  inadequate  to  support  the  exhausting 
efiects  of  the  necessary  irritation  and  suppuration.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
cod-liver  oil  though  a  very  valuable  agent,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  should 
be  looked  on  only  as  one  of  the  means  of  confirming  the  general  health,  and 
thus  aiTording  the  best  possible  protection  against  the  further  progresa  of  the 
malady,  and  enabling  the  system  to  withstand  the  depressing  and  exhausting 
influences  necessarily  exerted  upon  it  in  the  elimination  of  the  tuberculoos 
matter,  lliese  views  are  certainly  encouraging  ;  and  they  would  seem  to  be 
suppt-HTted  by  the  fiict  of  the  recent  diminution  of  the  general  mortality  froa 
phthi:(is,  as  evinced  by  the  statistical  reports,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  known  cause  than  the  general  use  of  ood- 
liver  oil.*     But  great  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  error  of  rely- 

*  From  a  statistical  table,  pre  pared  by  Dr.  Condie,  of  the  relative  nmmber  of  deatka 
h^m  plithiMti  ID  Philadelphia,  from  the  vear  1>26  Ui  \^i\,  iucluave.  published  in  the 
i^martfrf^  Summer j/  »/  tMe  Tranractioru  of*  the  Ci»//^r  o/  Phyfirian*  of  Pktiadelpkia  ^N.  S. 
i.,  "ICAu  it  ap(^ar»  that,  durinf;  the  ten  veai^  from  1840  to  IS  I*.*,  inclusire,  the  nverage 
pn^lH^rtion  of  mortalitv  fh^m  phlhisiii  wa5  1  in  about  0.7t>  fh^m  all  causieii.  or  14.8  per 
cent.,  not  Terr  diir«*rent  fh^m  the  arerage  of  the  twentr  prece^linft  rears  (see />ti|7f  ft4); 
while  in  the  years  1K>0  ami  1861.  durinfc  which  ctni-liver  oil  has  been  in  extensiVe  use, 
the  pm|Htrtion  has  fallen  to  1  in  8. 3;!.  or  about  12  per  cent.  In  the  latter  of  the^^e  two 
ye!ir>.  vii.,  InM.  the  mi^rtaUtv  has  been  smalltT  tlian  iu  the  preceding,  being  I  in  8.4S 
or  1 1  >•'»  \>^T  cent  \*  *»l»M'r%c«l  in  the  text,  there  has  bevn  nnthinp  to  which  this  n^«uIt 
can  *'e  ji-K-ribe*!,  unless  ti>  the  vorr  peneral  employment  of  the  •■il.  This  is  certainly 
Terk-  ♦  nrournpinp.  It  mu*t  l»e  r«s»llected.  howcrer,  that  the  acknowledged  effect  of 
the  oil  i>  to  postpone  the  fatal  result,  and  it  may  be  that  the  present  piin  may  be  com* 
|>en9«te<l  bv  future  i««ss.  Ihiring  the  \«nirs  in  which  cholera  prvrailed  in  Philadelphia, 
til..  >--  i%nd  1^4y.  the  dellth^  by  |>lithiM>  mere  s<<mcwliM  ^b♦•^t  uf  11  per  cent.  Bat 
in  tl.c  \\Ar  following  l^:iJ.  they  ro>e  lo  upwanls  t-f  ll*  \^r  cent.,  while  in  that  f^*Kowing 
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iii|{  on  thifl  alon«y  to  tiie  negleet  of  exercise,  ezposare  to  pure  air,  and  the 
Tarions  other  methods  of  invigorating  the  system,  already  referred  to.  A 
tablespoenfiil  of  the  oil  should  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  the  remedy 
persevered  in  f(Mr  mmiy  months,  nay,  interpiptedly,  even  for  years,  should  it 
eontinue  to  agree  with  the  patient,  and  the  disease  not  appear  to  be  sooner 
eradicated.  As  the  diathesis  is  often  constitutional  and  inherited,  it  will  Ke 
neeeseary  to  be  always  on  the  watch,  even  after  the  disappearanoe  of  the 
symptoms,  in  order  to  meet  them  promptly  should  they  return.  As  the  oil 
favours  ihe  production  of  a  rich  blood,  it  is  obvious  that,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  hasmpplysis  or  acute  inflammation,  it  should  be  suspended  until  these  have 
been  subdued,  and  then  resumed.  For  the  best  modes  of  administering  it, 
and  various  other  points  in  relation  to  it,  of  interest  to  the  physician,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  last  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.* 

Among  the  measures  requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  indication  is 
attention  to  the  various  functions,  which  must  be  maintained  in  as  healthy  a 
condition  as  possible*  It'would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  point  out  here 
the  means  that  may  become  necessary  for  this  purpose.  They  are  mentioned 
elsewhere  under  the  heads  of  the  several  diseases  consisting  m  derangement 
of  these  functions.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  such  of  the  func- 
tions as  most  frequently  require  medical  interference.  The  digestive  organs 
should  be  especially  attended  to;  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  diarrhoea  should 
be  corrected  by  means  the  least  calculated  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
patient;  the  hepatic  function  should  be  sedulously  guarded  against  dcrango* 
ment;  and  the  menses,  if  suppressed,  should  be  restored  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  measures  above  recommended  are  calculated  to  correct  the  tuberculous 
diathesis.  It  comes  next  in  order  to  notice  those  by  which  the  influence  of 
the  exciting  causes  may  be  obviated.  As  the  chief  exciting  causes  are  such 
as  occasion  irritation  or  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  lungs  or  their 
investment,  attention  should  be  directed  to  prevent  these  effects,  and  to  cor- 
rect them  when  they  take  place.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  should  clothe 
himself  warmly,  should  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  especiaHy  to  oold  when  perspiring  with  heat,  should  guard  himself 

1849,  they  were  only  12.15  per  cent.,  which  is  another  strong  fact  in  favour  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  cod-lirer  oil  treatment.  {Note  to  the  third  edition.) 

The  aboTC  note  was  prepared  for  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  and  brought  onr  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  the  mortality  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1851.  It  will  have  been 
aotieed  that  the  mortality  for  the  years  1850  and  1851,  had  diminished  from  1  in  6.7, 
which  had  been  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  to  1  in  8.33.  It  was  stated 
that>  as  the  effect  of  the  oil,  when  it  did  not  cure,  was  to  postpone  the  fatal  result,  we 
Blight  expect  an  increase  of  deaths  subsequent  to  the  last  mentioned  years.  From  an 
examination  of  the  bills  of  mortality  for  1852  and  1853,  I  find  that  the  deaths  from 
phthisis  were  in  the  furmer  of  these  years,  1  in  8.50  (Jewell,  Phil.  Med.  Exam.^  N.  8.,  ix. 
95),  and  in  the  latter  1  in  7.82.  This  slight  falling  nff  in  the  last  year  is  not  more  than 
was  anticipated  from  the  effect  of  postponement.  The  average  mortality  for  the  four 
past  years  has  been  1  in  8.22,  which,  compared  with  the  1  in  6.7  of  the  preceding  ten 
years,  is  certainly  a  very  encouraging  gain,  and,  so  fkr  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  to 
be  ascribed  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  cod-liver  oil.  (Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 

*  Other  fixed  oils,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  have  been  employed  as  substitutes  for 
the  cod-liver  oil,  but  none,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  a  general  comparison  of  sentiment, 
are  altogether  equal  in  their  effects.  Dr.  Th.  Thompson  has  found  good  effects  from 
sperm  oil,  neat's-foot  oil,  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  the  last  of  which  he  thinks  possesses 
similar  properties  to  those  of  cod-liver  oil.  (Clin.  Led.  on  Put.  Consump.,  Am.  cd.,  pp. 
120,  122,  and  128.)  Under  the  impression  that  the  oil  owed  its  virtues  to  iodine,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  substitute  for  it  other  fixed  oils  impregnated  with  that  medi- 
eine ;  bat  experience  has  determined  unfavourably  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  substitute. 
{Arch.  Gin.  4e  s^r.,  xzviL  354.)  Nott  to  the  fourth  edition. 
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a^inat  the  inhalation  of  noxious  vaponrs  or  irritating  powders,  and,  in  pai 
ing  the  varions  measntes  recommended  for  the  general  health,  should  alwmji 
endeavour  to  restrain  them  within  the  point  of  producing  inflammatory  or  fe- 
brile action.  Should  inflammation  occur,  it  ought  to  be  treated  by  meamirM 
least  calculated  to  exhaust  still  further  the  failing  powers  of  the  system.  Blood 
should  be  taken  less  freely  than  in  the  same  afiection  under  other  cireumstanoea; 
and  local  bleeding  and  blistering  should  be  preferred  to  venesection,  where 
there  is  a  good  probability  that  they  will  answer  the  purpose.  As  the  arrest- 
ing of  habitual  discharges,  and  the  removal  of  long  established  external  die- 
eases,  sometimes  prove  exciting  causes  of  phthisis,  it  is  proper,  in  this  pleeey 
to  put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard  against  a  too  hasty  attempt  to  cure  radi 
affections.  Thus,  it  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  that  old  ulcers  on  the  \eg^ 
fistula  in  ano,  hemorrhoids,  and  external  scrofulous  tumours,  should  be  en- 
couraged as  safe  outlets  of  the  morbid  tendencies,  than  that  any  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  arranging  his  remedial  plans,  the  physiciaa 
should  bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  pregnancy  and  lactation  in  checking  the 
progress  of  phthisis,  if  not  sometimes  in  arresting  it  altogether. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  stagee  of  phthisis;  for  in  all 
stages  the  only  hope  of  cure  is  to  prevent  the  further  deposition  of  tuberclea. 
Yet,  when  the  amount  of  pectoral  disease,  as  ascertained  by  the  physical  eigne, 
is  so  great,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient,  as  evinced  by  the  general  symp- 
toms, so  much  exhausted,  that  the  disease  must  necessarily  prove  fatal  in  n 
short  time,  it  would  be  proper  to  urge  the  remedial  measures  suggested  only 
BO  far  as  may  be  quite  compatible  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  becomes  the  chief  object  of  attention. 

2.  To  obviate  the  Effects  of  Tubercles. — As  it  is  through  these  effects  thai 
all  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  arise,  and  that  death  comes  at  last,  it  is  highly 
important  to  correct  them  as  far  as  possible;  and,  though  our  powers  in  thv 
respect  are  limited,  we  yet  are  able  to  do  much  towards  promoting  oomfbrti 
prolonging  life,  and  sometimes  towards  effecting  a  cure. 

Cough, — ^This,  when  troublesome  or  violent,  must  be  alleviated,  as,  by  agilel- 
ing  the  lungs  and  disturbing  sleep,  it  proves  positively  injurious.  Demnl- 
cents  may  be  first  tried,  either  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  to  be  held  in  the  month 
and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  or  in  the  liquid  form,  to  be  occasionally  sip* 
ped.  Should  these'  fail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conjoin  narcotic  remedies  with 
them.  When  the  cough  is  one  of  mere  irritation,  or  when  it  is  attended  with 
pretty  free  expectoration,  no  remedy  is  so  efficient  as  opium,  in  some  one  of 
its  various  forms  of  preparation.  Of  these,  the  one  should  be  preferred,  in 
favour  of  which  experience  may  pronounce  in  each  particular  case.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  prefer  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  as  they  have  appeared  to  me 
less  disposed  than  opium,  or  most  of  its  other  preparations,  to  produce  con- 
stipation, or  restrain  the  bronchial  secretion.  Small  doses,  not  exceeding  the 
fifth  or  sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  or  its  equivalent,  repeated  two,  three,  or 
four  times  a  day,  should  be  given  at  first;  and  the  inevitable  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  dose  should  be  restrained,  as  far  as  may  be  at  all  compatible  with 
the  comfort  of  the  patient.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  other  narcotiee 
also.  When  the  cough  depends  upon  bronchitis,  and  the  indication  to  pro- 
mote expectoration  is  prominent,  or  when  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient, 
as  occasionally  happens,  hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  conium,  stramonium,  bella- 
donna, or  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  substituted.  Aconite  and  chloroform, 
internally  administered,  may  also  be  tried.  The  narcotic  employed  should  be 
given  with  mucilage  or  syrup,  or  combined  with  other  ingredients  in  expeo- 
torunt  mixtures;  and  it  may  be  associated  with  almost  any  of  the  medicinee 
which  may  bo  used  to  meet  the  indications  of  the  disease.     Sometimca  the 
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•cmgfa  18  yerymncli  agprravifted  by  the  irritation  of  an  elongated  uyula,  wbichy 
IB  BQch  a  case,  if  not  safficiently  contracted  by  astringents,  should^  aniputated. 

Dyfpncta.^^&o  far  as  this  is  dependent  solely  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
Inogs,  whether  tuberctilods  or  inflammatory,  it  will  yield  only  to  measures 
addressed  to  that  condition ;  but  there  is  occasionally  much  dyspnoea,^  arising 
firom  nerrons  derangement,  which  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  the 
nervoiis  stimulants  and  narcotics^  such  as  assafetida,  compound  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  lobelia,  extract  of  stra- 
monium, Ac.y  separately,  or  variously  combined,  to  suit  the  individual  case. 
Occasionally,  too,  relief  may  be  obtained  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapours 
of  ether,  carapfior,  or  tincture  of  conium,  er  of  the  smoke  of  stramonium  or 
tobacco ;  though  these  means  should  be  employed  with  caution. 

Hnmopfysis. — ^The  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  frequently  requires  atten- 
tio«k«  Sometimes  it  affords  relief  to  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  and,  in  this 
0188,  if  moderate,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  until  it  shall  subside  sponta- 
neoiisly,  as  will  generally  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But,  if  con- 
siderable, or  not  disposed  to  cease,  it  becomes  an  object  of  treatment.  The 
same  measures  are  to  be  employed  as  recommended  under  haemoptysis;  but 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  phthisis,  the  great  object  is  to 
husband  the  strength  of  the  system ;  and  blood-letting,  therefore,  though  it 
may  be  necessary  if  there  is  much  general  excitement  with  a  strong  full 
pulse,  should  be  more  moderate  than  might  be  deemed  proper  in  cases  un- 
oonnecied  with  tubercles.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  better  to  lessen  the 
pulmonary  congestion  by  cups  or  leeches  to  the  chest,  and  the  subsequent 
^iplication  of  a  blister,  if  necessary ;  whil^  the  patient  is  kept  at  resV  ^P^i^  & 
low  diet,  and  under  the  use  of  refrigerating  or  sedative  medicines,  such  as 
the  antimonials,  citrate  of  potassa,  nitre,  or  ipecacuanha,  with  cool  drinks^ 
A  little  common  salt  taken  undissolved  into  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  in  that 
state,  will  often  at  once  check  the  hemorrhage.  If  unattended  with  much 
fever,  or  symptoms  of  local  congestion,  it  may  be  treated  with  astringents, 
88  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  rhatany,  or  tannic  acid,  which  may  often  be  usefully 
eombined  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  minute  doses»  I  have  repeatedly 
found  the  hemorrhage  to  yield  very  happily  to  oil  of  turpentine,  or  to  ergot, 
when  the  astringents  have  failed. 

Pectoral  Pains. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  as  the  paips  are  pro- 
bably connected  frequently  with  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  or 
pleura,  excited  by  the  neighl^ourhood  of  the  tubercles,  it  may  be  proper  to 
treat  them  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  few  cups  or  leeches,  which  may 
be  followed  or  alternated  with  small  blisters,  allowed  to  heal  and  then  reap- 
plied. When  the  pains  are  moderate,  it  will  often  be  sufficient  to  employ 
friction,  dry  cups,  or  some  rubefacient  liniment,  such  as  liniment  of  ammo- 
nia, oil  of  ^rpentine  diluted  or  not  with  olive  oil  according^  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  skin,  tincture  of  capsicum,  &c. ;  and  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
or  a  warming  plaster,  will  occasionally  afford  much  relief,  if  worn  steadily 
for  a  considerable  time.  Issues,  6etons,-and  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic, 
though  sometimes  useful,  produce,  I  think,  as  a  general  result,  less  good  by 
revulsion  than  harm  by  irritation. 

Bronchial  Inflammation, — This  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  phthisis 
requires  particular  attention,  in  conducting  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Al- 
lusion is  here  had  not  to  the  attacks  of  bronchitis  .which  occur  incidentally  in 
the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  may  be  seated  in  any  portion  of  the  lungs, 
but  to  the  affection  as  it  takes  place  in  those  bronchia  only,  which  are  in  direct 
connexion  with  the -tuberculated  structure,  and  is  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  the  tubercles,  or  by  the  matter  discharged  from  them.    This  is  a  cause  of 
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much  of  the  severe  cough  of  eonsamption,  and  of  much  of  thtt  copiou  ez* 
pectoratioD  which  is  apt  to  attend  the  hitter  stages.  It  often  no  doubt  teadi 
to  aggravate  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  contributes  materially  towards  ex- 
hausting the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  the  early  stages,  it  may  be  ad?aa* 
tageously  combated  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic^  ipecacuanhay  aanguima^ 
ria,  or  lobelia.  It  is  probable  that  the  alleviation  which  sometimes  aocniMy 
in  the  early  period  of  phthisis,  from  the  long-continued  use  of  a  very  weak 
solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  cold  water  as  a  common  drink,  depends  chieflj 
upon  its  influence  over  the  bronchial  affection.  For  this  purpose,  it  haa  beoi 
proposed  to  dissolve  about  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  antim^ 
nial  in  at  least  a  pint  of  water,  which  may  be  used  at  meals,  or  whenever  tte 
patient  is  thirsty.  In  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  expeeU^ 
ration  begins  to  be  opaque  or  purulent,  squill  or  seneka,  or  both,  may  be  added 
to  the  medicines  above  mentioned,  or  substituted  for  them.  A  very  good 
mixture  consists  of  equal  measures  of  fyrup  of  Bqutll  and  9yr^q>  of  ienekOf 
and  half  the  quantity  of  antimonial  or  ipecacuanlia  winey  and  of  the  wiyiiom 
of  sulphate  of  morphia  ;  of  which  one  or  two  fluidrachms  may  be  given  two^ 
three,  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  diseaio, 
when  suppuration  is  fully  established,  there  may  be  advantage  sometimes  in 
resorting  to  the  still  more  stimulating  expectorauta,  as  the  haUavMy  turpet^ 
tinesy  copaiba,  ammonicLCy  oMafetiday  and  even  carbonate  of  ammonia.  la 
the  selection,  reference  must  be  had  to  other  existing  indications,  such  m 
that  of  nervous  disorder  calling  for  assafetida,  and  that  of  great  general  d«- 
bility  calling  for  the  ammoniacal  remedies.  The  expectorants  may  often  abo^ 
with  great  propriety,  be  combined  with  any  tonic  which  may  be  employed. 
Thus,  the  compound  mixture  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  myffk 
acts  the  part  of  the  expectorant,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  certain  aneiuo 
cases  with  amenorrhoea,  and  without  gastric  inflammation.  The  naroolNi 
which  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  counteract  the  cough,  or  allay  nenrosi 
disorder,  may  also  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  expectorants. 

Much  benefit  may  be  obtained,  in  reference  to  the  bronchial  inflanmaikmy 
from  certain  inhalations ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greatly  vaunted  reaiilli 
of  these  remedies,  in  certain  cases  of  phthisis,  have  been  owing  mora  to 
their  influence  on  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  than  on  the  tubercles  the»* 
selves,  or  their  cavities.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  in  oantiea  quite 
emptied  of  tuberculous  matter,  and  not  surrounded  by  tuberculous  derooili 
they  may  favour  the  healing  process  by  a  gently  stimulant  impression.  ThOT 
should  be  employed  only  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  As  a  g^Mfml 
rule,  the  best  mode  of  effecting  inhalation  is  to  impregnate  with  the  volatib 
matter  the  air  ordinarily  breathed  by  the  patient.  When  circumstances  coa* 
fine  him  to  his  chamber,  he  may  thus  be  kept  constantly  under  the  remediid 
influence ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  made  to  act  upon  him  through  tho 
night.  This  steady  impression  is  much  more  effectual  than  a  more  powerfal 
one  made  at  certain  intervals,  while  it  will  be  less  apt  to  irritate  the  iungk 
When  this  mode  of  inhalation  is  impossible  or  inexpedient,  some  one  of  m 
instruments  denominated  inhalers  may  be  resorted  to.  The  particular  sab* 
stance  which,  within  my  observation,  has  appeared  most  effectual,  applied  ia 
this  way,  is  tar  vapour.  The  air  of  a  chamber  may  be  conveniently  impreg> 
D&ted  with  it  by  placing  a  little  tar  in  a  cup,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  water 
contained  in  another  vessel,  and  heated  by  a  spirit-lam|/.  The  common  nuri^ 
lamp  answers  the  purpose  admirably  well.  The  effects  of  a  water- bath  aro 
thus  obtained,  and  the  igneous  decomposition  of  the  tar  prevented.  Neitbcr 
with  this,  nor  with  any  other  vapour,  should  the  air  be  so  far  loaded  as  to  !»• 
come  at  all  oppreasivo  when  breathed.    Other  terebinthinate  aad  w^i— n^yf 
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fsponrs  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  Their  nse,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
persevered  in  for  months,  sometimes  for  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  adran- 
tige,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  occasionally  derived  from  a  residence 
in  the  midst  of  pine  /ore$ts,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  terebinthinate  exhalation 
from  the  trees.  The  inhalation  of  chlorine^  and  of  the  vapour  of  iodine,  has 
of  late  years  been  much  praised.  I  have  occasionally  tried  them  both,  bat 
with  little  observable  advantage.  Neverthelees,  others  have  found  them  useful, 
aad  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  their  employment.  Great  care  is  requisite 
to  prevent  them  from  irritating  the  lungs;  and  a  mistake  in  this  respect  may 
letd  to  serious  disadvantage.  As  respects  chlorine,  the  best  mode  is  to  cause 
it  to  be  gradually  extricated  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  from  a 
vessel  containing  some  chloride  of  lime,  or  one  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  into 
which  some  dilute  acid  may  be  made  to  fall  drop  by  drop.  Iodine  should  be 
applied  by  means  of  an  inhaler.  (See  U.  S.  Diipemafory,) 

For  the  treatment  of  the  laryngeal  affection,  which  so  frequently  attends 
phthisis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chronic  Laryngitis. 

Frequent  Pulse, — ^The  excessive  frequency  of  pulse  which  constitutes  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  disease,  cannot  but  reapt  injuriously  on  the  system. 
Bud  even  on  the  lungs  themselves,  and  should,  therefore,  be  controlled  if 
possible.  Wild-cherry  bark,  already  recommended  for  another  purpose,  often 
serves  in  some  degree  to  fulfil  this  indication.  In  the  absence  of  this  medi- 
dne,  bydrocyanio  acid  may  be  tried  alone.  But  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  restraining  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  when  not  dependent  on  inflamma- 
tioQ,  is  probably  digitalis ;  and  this  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be  expected 
from  that  once  highly  praised vnarcotic.  Sometimes  it  acts  most  happily  and 
speedily;  but  not  unfrequently  it  either  fails,  or,  while  it  depresses  the  pulse, 
depresses  aleo  injuriously  the  general  strength.  Dr;  Chapman  makes  the 
fellowing  statement  in  relation  to  this  remedy.  '^  As  the  result  of  no  slender 
txperience  with  digitalis,  I  am  prepared  to  state,  that  the  only  case  of  phthisis 
in  which  it  can  be  much  relied  on,  is  the  incipient  stage,  usually  attended 
with  a  slight  baemoptoe,  small,  quick,  irritated  pulse,  extreme  mobility  of 
system,  short  impeded  respiration,  andh  hard,  dry,  diminutive  cough,  where 
venesection  and  other  evacuant  means  are  precluded.  {Lect,  on  Dig.  of  Thorac, 
mnd  Ahdom.  Vi*eeray  p.  60«)  It  is  probable  that  black  tnakeroot  or  cimici' 
fiiga,  which  has  been  long  popularly  employed  in  consumption  in  this  country, 
and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  F.  J.  (harden,  of  Virginia  {Am, 
Med,  Record,  Oct.  1823),  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Hildreth,  of  Ohio  {Am.  Joum.  of 
Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iv.  281),  owes  its  beneficial  effects,  in  part  at  least,  to  its 
sedative  influence  over  the-  circulation.  Dr.  Hildreth  found  it  peculiarly 
advantageous  in  the  early  stages,  in  combination  with  iodine. 

NIgkt'tweats  and  Hectic  Fever, — A  vast  variety  of  means  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  relief  of  these  affections,  and  all  of  them  too  frequently  without 
any  permanent  advantage.  For  the  colliquative  sweats,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  exhausting  as  well  as  very  disagreeable  effects,  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  be  able  to  control,  nothing  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  more  useful  than  the 
mineral  acids,  and  especially  the  sulphuric,  which  is  usually  employed  in  the 
form  of  elixir  ofvitrio{,  or  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Pbarmacopooia. 
From  five  to  fifteen  drops  of  this  preparation  may  be  administered,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  or  more  of  cold  water,  or  some  bitter  infusion,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  or  more  frequently.  Nitric  or  nitro-muriaiic  acid  may  be  substituted, 
if  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  or  stomach.  Various  other  internal  remedies 
have  been  recommended.  Among  them  are  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  tincture  of 
ddoride  of  iron,  prepared  chalk  or  lime-water,  and  the  vegetable  astringents, 
of  which  pure  tannic  add  is  probably  the  most  efficient.     Gallic  acid,  how- 
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ever,  has  been  very  highly  commended.  Dcvtn^t  powder  may  aometiiiict 
prove  Qsefaly  by  substituting  its  own  active,  but  less  copious  diaphoresia,  ftr 
the  passive  one  of  the  disease.  The  prominent  indication  would  seem  to  be 
to  stimulate  the  skin  moderately  but  universally;  and  this  indication  ia  hmI 
by  a  Ao/'bath,  rendered  more  excitant  by  the  addition  of  common  salt,  or  a 
little  mustard  or  Cayenne  pepper.  Friction  to  the  surface  with  a  solution  of 
alum  in  hot  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint,  is  higUj 
recommended ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  spirit  is  the  chief  agent,  as  little  if  aaj 
of  the  alum  is  dissolved.  The  flesh-brush,  or  friction  with  coarse  flannely  it 
also  sometimes  useful.  The  patient  should  always  sleep  in  flannel,  which  sboold, 
however,  be  very  light  in  summer.  It  is  said  that  sponging  the  body,  at  bed- 
time, with  warm  water,  or  warm  vinegar,  sometimes  proves  serviceable. 

For  the  hectic  parozy«ms,  no  remedy  is  so  efiectual  as  sulphate  of  quiniii 
which,  given  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  in  the  intervals,  will  oftea 
set  aside  the  chills,  though  they  are  very  apt  to  return.  It  is  obvious  thai 
nothing  can  permanently  arrest  them  while  the  cause  remains;  and  it  is  wA 
only  futile,  but  injurious,  by  endangering  the  healthy  state  of  the  stomach,  to 
load  this  viscus  with  that  great  variety  of  drugs  which  have  been  recommended 
for  this  affection.  One  of  the  least  injurious  is  v/n^z/qr,  of  which  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  sufficiently  dilute^  with  water, 
and  sweetened.  Griffith's  aufihectic  myrrh  mixture  {Miit,  Ftrri  Compkf 
U.  S.  Ph.)  may  be  tried,  when  the  stomach  is  not  irritated  or  inflamed* 
When  the  chills  occur  regularly,  and  are  very  distressing,  they  may  b^ 
quently  be  prevented  by  anticipating  thciu  with  a  full  dose  of  opium.  During 
the  fever,  the  patient  may  often  be  much  relieved  by  small  doses  of  the  Hen* 
tral  mixture,  or  fffervescimj  draught,  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  with  or  withoul 
a  little  ftpirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  solution  of  sufphate  of  morphia.  Sponging 
the  surface  with  warm  vinegar  or  spirit  sometimes  has  a  sootuing  effect. 

Vomiting  and  Diarrhoea. — When  the  nausea  or  vomiting  is  attended  with 
tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  indicating  gastritis,  a  few  leeches  maj 
be  applied,  followed  by  emollients  and  blisters.  If  there  is  considerable  feveri 
the  patient  should  be  confined  for  a  time  to  demulcent  or  farinaceous  drinkft. 
When  the  general  and  local  excitement  is  less,  advantage  will  someiimet 
accrue  from  an  exclusive  diet  of  lime-water  and  milk,  with  stale  bread  or 
crackers;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  debility  is  too  great  to  a<lmit  of  this 
exclusiveness,  and  it  is  necessary  to  allow  something  more  nutritious.  Tlio 
ordinary  remedies  for  vomiting  may  be  tried,  such  as  the  cflervesoing  dranght| 
when  there  is  fever,  and  carbonic  acid  water,  crcasote,  &c.,  uuder  other  eil^ 
cumstances.  (See  Vtjmiting,  vol.  i.  page  564.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  with  a  liltio 
opium,  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated.  For  the  diarrhuea,  opiateOi 
chalk,  the  various  astringents,  and  a  milk  diet,  may  be  used  as  palliativee; 
but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  aflectiun  generally  depends  upon  tubcrdeo 
in  the  bowels,  little  permanent  good  will  be  expected  from  any  remedy  thni 
can  be  employed.  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  of  London,  recommends  strongly 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  in  the  dose  of  five  grains,  three  times  a  day.  {Loni 
Jftd.  Gaz.y  July  14,  1S48.)  M.  Monueret  employs  the  same  remedy,  inn 
quantity  varying  from  two  to  twenty  drachms  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  d^ 
clares  that  he  has  never  observed  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  these  largo 
doses,  even  in  children.  (^Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  S(s.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  4G3.)  Char> 
coal  is  said  to  be  »ometlmes  useful,  its  openition  being  ascribed  to  the  alworp- 
ti(m  of  acrid  matters  in  the  bowels.  Dr.  Physick  (»uce  told  the  author,  thai 
he  had  found  nothing  so  efficacious  in  the  diarrhwa  of  phthisis  as  a  diel 
exclusively  of  milk. 
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The  great  debHiiy  of  the  lut  stage  reqairee  attention.  One  of  the  main 
•bjeots  in  the  treatment  of  this  eondition,  is  to  impart  sufficient  mnscular 
power  to  the  patient  te  enable  him  to  expctorate  the  secretions,  which  often 
aoenmulate  in  the  bronchia,  and,  if  not  discharged,  most  produce  suffocation. 
CSarbonate  of  aibmonia,  wine-whey,  milk-punch,  and  egg  with  wine,  maj  be 
vaed.     Life  may  sometimes  be  considerably  protracted  by  these  means. 

Lastly,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  the  final  stage,  to  protect  the  prominent 
points  of  the  body,  especially  the  hips,  sacrum,  and  shoulders,  by  means  of 
spiritoous  lotions,  the  lead  plaster,  down  pillows,  and  circular  pillows  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  from  the  inflammation,  sloughing,  and  ulceration,  which 
are  so  apt  to  ensue  jfrom  friction  and  pressure,  in  cases. of  great  emaciation, 
•nd  long  confinement  to  bed.  Dr.  Purefoy  states,  in  the  Dublin  Med,  Pren^ 
that  he  has  effectually  prevented  these  unpleasant  results,  by  placing  under- 
neath the  parts  liable  to  injury  a  beef's  bladder,  oiled  and  partially  filled 
with  air.  {Joum,  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.^  xiii.  121.) 

The  plan  of  treatment,  above  detiiiled,  is  thai  which  the  author  believes 
best  adapted  to  the  alleviation,  and,  when  this  is  possible,  to  the  cure  of  the 
disease.  But  numerous  plans  and  remedies,  not  here  mentioned,  have  be^ 
proposed  at  different  times,  many  of  them  with  the  claims  of  a  specific,  and 
all  with  the  support  of  asserted  cures.  Each,  when  announced,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  more  or  less  confidence  by  an  eager  public,  to  be  in  its  turn  aban- 
doned after  a  trial  of  longer  or  shorter  duration ;  and  every  now  and  then  one 
of  them  is  revived  to  run  again  a  brief  career  of  experiment,  failure,  and  ne- 
glect. To  enumerate  and  discuss  all  these  plans  and  remedies  in  this  place^ 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  or  more  recent  among  them.  The  frequent 
nse  of  emeticif  in  the  early  stages,  has  been  very  strongly  recommended.  They 
have  been  given  daily,  or  every  other  day,  and  continued  for  months.  Dif- 
flirent  articles  of  the  class  have  been  employed  by  different  practitioners,  some 
preferring  tartar  emetic,  others  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of 
copper.  Retidence  in  a  miasmaitc  district  has  been  proposed,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  disease  is  much  less  frequent  in  such  districts  than  in  others  of  the 
same  temperature,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  miasmatic  fever  sometimes  su- 
persedes phthisis.  But  these  are  yet  very  doubtful  points,  and  the  remedy 
is  too  hazardous  for  trial  without  more  certain  proof  of  its  efficiency.  Tanners 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  exempt  from  the  disease;  and,  this  exemption 
having  been  ascribed  to  the  exhalations  from  the  oak  bark  employed  in  their 
basiness,  attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  therapeutical  effects  from  simi- 
lar exhalations,  by  placing  the  material  affording  them  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  the  patient.  The  extravagant  practice  has  even  had  its  advocates, 
of  causing  patients  to  breathe  habitually  the  air  of  stables,  in  which  cows  are 
kept,  because  the  breath  of  these  animals  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  favour- 
able influence  over  the  disease.  Among  the  inhalations  which  have  been  em- 
ployed, at  various  times,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  oxygen  ga$f 
carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  from  burning  charcoal^  the  vapours  from 
copaiba  and  storax,  and  air  loaded  with  certain  powders,  such  as  myrrhy  for 
example.  Digitalis  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  fallen  from  the  rank  of  spe- 
cifics, which  many  were  at  first  disposed  to  give  them,  into  that  of  mere  pal- 
liatives of  some  of  the  symptoms.  Naphtha  and  common  salt  have  been  more 
recently  recommended,  but  with  even  less  success.  Sulphurous  baths^  and  the 
nae  of  sulphurous  wafers  internally,  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  specific 
earative  influence.  Alcoholic  lotions  tp  the  chest  are  said  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  to  be  among  the  most  efficacious  means  of  checking  the  deposition  and 
•oflening  of  tiiberclea.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  jScL,  N.  S.,  viii.  218.)   Phoi' 
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phate  of  Jiine  alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  phosphates,  as  those  of  Boday 
iron,  &c.,  has  been  of  late  considerably  nsed;  but  experience  baa  not  decided 
in  its  f&Tonr.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  suggested  the  external  lut 
of  oil,  on  the  ground  that  persons  engaged  in  wool  factories,  whose  skins  ava 
always  greasy  with  the  oil  employed,  are  remarkably  exempt  from  the  diseaaa. 
Compremon  of  the  chest,  and  even  the  operation  of  paracentens,  in  order  tf§ 
induce  collapse  of  the  diseased  lung,  have  been  proposed,  bnt  are  not  likdj 
to  be  adopted. 

3.  Prophylactic  Treatment. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  cases  of  aaoj^ 
posed  tendency  to  consumption,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  diatheo. 
For  this  purpose,  all  those  measures,  already  treated  of  aa  applicable  to  the 
prevention  of  tuberculous  deposition,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tht 
case.  The  great  object  should  be  to  impart  vigour  of  constitution.  Than 
is  no  greater  mistake,  though  it  is  one  oAen  made  by  anxious  parents,  than 
to  bring  up  a  child  with  a  consumptive  tendency,  in  a  peculiarly  delicate 
manner,  and  to  give  him  a  trade  or  occupation  which  requires  little  expoaora 
or  bodily  exertion.  Exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  pursued.  Tha 
business  of  a  fumer,  carpenter,  seaman,  engineer,  &o.,  is  greatly  preferaUti 
for  such  a  person,  to  one  of  the  sedentary  trades  or  professions.  An  infant 
should  never  be  allowed  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  breast  of  a  con- 
sumptive or  scrofulous  nurse.  The  frequent  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  irie- 
tions  to  the  surface,  will  often  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  strength ;  and 
are  more  applicable  as  prophylactics  than  remedies,  because  the  system  is 
more  likely  to  react  efficiently  before  than  after  the  developement  of  Um 
consumptive  diathesis.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  in  the  use  of  the  odd 
bath,  that,  unless  followed  by  prompt  reaction,  it  will  be  likely  to  do  mora 
harm  than  good.  Above  all  things,  in  guarding  against  consumption,  w<e 
should  insist  on  the  necessity  of  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Oracle  nil. 

VARIOUS  ORGANIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  lungs  are  liable  to  various  organic  affections  besides  those  already  d^ 
scribed.  Their  rarity,  however,  the  obscurity  of  their  diagnosis,  and  the  total 
ineffieaey  of  treatment,  render  any  minute  account  of  them  unnecessary,  in  m 
treatise  like  the  present.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  oe- 
casional  existence  of  tumours  in  the  a\r-pa$sages^  which,  if  they  ever  occur  in 
the  interior  of  the  lungs,  can  seldom  be  recognised  with  an  approach  to  oefw 
tainty  during  life.  Aneurisms  of  the  great  vessels  within  the  chest,  though 
they  often  very  much  interfere  with  the  function  of  respiration,  belong  pre* 
perly  to  diseases  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  (See  Aneurisms.)  lurtign 
bodies^  accidentally  introduced  through  the  larynx,  sometimes  lodge  in  the 
bronchia,  and  give  rise  to  very  serious  symptoms,  which,  however,  may  all  be 
referred  to  obstruction  more  or  less  complete  of  the  air-passages,  and  to  in- 
flammation of  these  passages,  or  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Death  maj 
result  very  speedily  from  obstruction,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  fn^m  in- 
flammation, or  af^er  months  or  years  of  suffering  from  cough,  dyspncra,  pains 
in  the  chest,  purulent  expectoration,  and  hectic  fever.  Cases  have  occurred 
in  which,  after  many  years,  the  patient  has  coughed  up  the  offiending  matter, 
and  been  restored  to  health.  In  some  instances,  the  body  is  movable,  and 
rises  occasionally  into  the  trachea  or  larynx,  proflucing  violent  parox^'sma  of 
cough  and  dyspnoea.  In  such  oases,  there  may  be  good  hope  of  affording 
relief  by  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 
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Oalcareouij  eartQaginmu^  and  hcnf^  tuHMurt  are  sometimes  found  ia  the 
hmgs  after  death,  ehieflj  in  old  persons,  and  most  freqnentlj  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  organ.  The  j  are  usually  small,  and  daring  life  seldom  occasion 
•jmploms  which  giye  rise  to  the  sospicion  of  their  existence.  Occasionally, 
they  may  excite  a  little  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  they  haye  been  known  to  cause  a  slight  dyspnoea  by  pressure  on  the 
bronchia.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  they 
are  the  remains  of  tubercles  which  haye  undergone  absorption. 

Serous  eyntt  and  hydatids  haye  been  obsenred  in  some  yery  rare  instanoes. 
The  latter  haye  been  known  to  attain  great  magnitude,  and  to  interfere  much 
with  the  functions  of  the  lungs.  I  haye  in  my  possession  an  hydatid  cyst  of 
enormous  sise,  which  projected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  high  into 
the  lungs,  and  was  mistaken  during  life  for  pleuritic  effusion. 

Malignant  tumours  occur  in  the  lungs  as  elsewhere.  Genuine  schirrus  iB 
exceedingly  rare;  but  the  medullary  or  encephaloid  disease  is  not  yery  un-r 
eoBunon,  and  melanosii  is  now  and  then  obseryed.  These  affections  exist 
either  in  the  form  of  encysted  or  non*encysted  tumours,  or  of  inQltration  into 
the  pulraonaiy  tissue.  They  appear  sometimes  to  undergo  the  process  of 
softening  and  partial  discharge,  thus^giying  rise  to  cavities  of  greater  or  less 
iBsgnitude.  But  they  are  much  less  apt  to  run  this  particular  course  than 
tabeA;Ies.  Being  usiudly  slow  in  their  progress,  they  giye  rise  at  first,  to  few 
prominent  symptoms.  A  little  cough  and  oppression  in  breathing  are  per- 
haps all  that  attract  attention.  These  increase,  and  are  after  a  time  attended 
with  pains  more  or  less  severe,  and  at  length  with  constitutional  symptoms, 
such  as  a  frequent  pulse,  emaciation,  the  sallow  complexion  of  cancerous  dis- 
ease, and  dropsical  effusion.  Ther^  is,  however,  usually,  less  fever  than  in 
phthisis.  Haemoptysis  is  not  unfrequent.  The  breath  in  the  advanced  stage 
is  often  fetid ;  and,  in  the  cases  in  which  softening  occurs,  the  morbid  mat- 
ter is  sometimes  visible  in  the  puruloid  expectoration,  which,  in  the  medul- 
lary cancer,  may  be  streaked  with  red  and  white,  and  in  melanosis  may  be 
oocapionally  black.  The  signs  afforded  by  percussion  and  auscultation  are 
snch  as  indicate  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  those  of  a  .cavity. 
The  diagnosis  between  these  affections  and  phthisis  is  often  only  probable. 
The  constant  flatness  on  percussion  over  the  affected  part,  the  total  absence 
of  the  healthy  respiratory  murmur,  and  the  tubal  or  tracheal  respiration,  with- 
out rales,  are  mentioned  by  Valleix  among  the  diagnostic  characters.  The 
occurrence  of  external  tumefaction  and  hardness  of  the  areolar  tissue  on  the 
chest,  neck,  or  arm,  connected  with  the  above  signs,  would  tend  to  confirm 
the  diagnosis.  It  would  indicate  the  probable  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  one 
or  more  of  the  -great  venous  trunks,  consequent  upon  the  cancerous  disease. 
A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me,  in  which  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the 
chest  and  the  right  arm  were  enormously  swollen  and  hardened,  presenting 
characters  not  unlike  those  of  phlegmasia  dolens.  Sometimes  the  tumour 
presses  on  the  blood-vessels,  respiratory  passages,  or  oesophagus,  producing 
various  derangements  such  as  are  not  occasioned  by  pulmonary  tubercle.  In 
cases  of  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  this  organ  is  usually  contracted, 
and  the  side  of  the  chest  is  flattened,  with  slight  depression  of  the  intercostal 
spaces.  But  the  most  certain  evidence  of  the  disease  is  afforded  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  corresponding  affection  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  When  pec- 
toral symptoms  of  a  consumptive  character  supervene  upon  external  cancer 
or  melanosis,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  same  disease  exists  in  the 
lung«i;  and  the  suspicion  would  be  strengthened,  should  the  breath  be  fetid, 
and  the  patient  wear  away  with  comparatively  little  fever.  The  treatment  ia 
purely  palliative,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  use  of  narcotics. 
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An  affection  denominated  spurious  melanosis  has  been  described  by  recent 
English  writers,  as  occurriDg  in  persons  long  confined  to  a  smoky  atmoepherei 
or  to  one  loaded  with  coal  dust.  A  black  carbonaceous  matter,  wholly  dis- 
tinct in  nature  from  the  black  matter  of  true  melanosis,  is  fonnd  dispersed 
through  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  patients  exhibit  daring  life  tkt 
ordinary  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease,  with  the  expectoration  of  a  blade 
matter,  by  which  the  affection  is  characterized.  After  death,  the  Inngs  ars 
found  to  be  variously  disorganized,  exhibiting  in  some  parts  black  hepati 
tion,  in  others  cavities  containing  an  inky  black  fluid,  and  in  others  again 
edematous  condition  with  a  serous  fluid,  which  is  also  black.  Even  the 
sound  parts  of  the  lungs  may  present  the  same  black  colour.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  owing  to  carbonaceous  matter  derived  from  without^ 
which,  finding  an  entrance  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  resists  absorption 
on  account  of  its  insolubility,  and  remains  unless  discharged  by  the  disor* 
ganization  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  question  is,  how  the  black  matter 
makes  its  way  into  this  tissue.  The  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  it 
enters  through  lesions  already  existing,  and  that  the  disorganisation  is  less 
the  effect  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  than  of  previous  organic  disease.  It  is 
possible  that,  once  admitted,  it  may  act  as  an  irritant,  and  extend  the  inflsB^ 
matory  and  ulcerative  processes.  The  matter  is  capable  of  penetrating  tlia 
epithelial  cells,  for  it  has  been  observed  between  their  walls  and  th^  con* 
tained  nuclei,  by  examination  under  the  microscope.  {EaI.  Month.  Joum.  ^ 
Ntd.  ScL,  Sept.  1851,  p.  265.)  The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment 
is  to  remove  the  patient  into  a  better  atmosphere.  In  a  pure  air,  the  symp- 
toms are  ameliorated )  and,  if  not  affected  with  an  incurable  organic  lesion, 
independently  of  the  foreign  matter,  the  patient  may  possibly  recover. 

The  bronchial  (glands  not  unfrequcntly  become  diseased,  being  sometimes 
merely  enlarged  by  chronic  inflammation,  sometimes  loaded  with  tubercn^ 
lous  deposit,  and  sometimes  again  affected  with  medullary,  melanotic,  or 
other  malignant  degeneration.  Of  these  conditions,  the  tuberculous,  which 
is  the  most  common,  is  ebewhere  specially  treated  of.  The  symptoms  pro> 
duced  by  the  enlargement  of  these  glands,  are  chiefly  such  as  result  from 
pressure  on  the  bronchial  tubes  and  great  blood-vessels.  Its  existence  maj 
be  suspected  when,  in  connexion  with  such  symptoms,  there  is  duluess  on 
percussion  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  without  the  characteristic  signs  of  anen- 
rismal  tumours,  and  especially  when  the  cervical  or  axillary  glands  are  swol* 
len.  The  nature  of  the  affection  must  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  di^ 
ease  existing  elsewhere,  and  the  state  of  the  constitution.  When  the  com- 
plaint is  not  tuberculous  or  malignant,  good  effects  may  be  expected  from 
local  depletion,  revulj>ion  by  blisters,  &c.,  and  the  general  ^nd  local  use  of 
iodine  or  mercury. 


SUBSECTION  TV, 
FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE  OF  THE  PULMONAIT  TISSUE. 

Article  I. 

LOSS  OF  BRKATU,  APNCKA,  or  ASPHYXIA. 

A  susponsion  of  the  respiratory  process  is  usually  designated  by  the  verj 
ina[»propriate  name  of  aspkjfjcia,  which  literally  signifies  traiil  o/  puUe.     1 
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prefer  the  tentf  apMea,  employed  by  Dr.  -WatsoD,  as  at  least  equally  enpho- 
nioufi,  and  o£  an  origin  corresponding  with  its  application. 

The  real  pathological  condition,  in  this  affection,  is  a  retardation  or  stop- 
page of  the  eircnlation  throogh  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  blood,  arrested 
in  the  Inngs,  ceases  to  reach  the  heart  in  quantities  sufficient  to  support  the 
actions  of  that  organ,  and  the  phenomena  of  life  are  suspended.  In  order  that 
the  blood  may  pass  from  the  pulmoniury  arteries  into  the  pulmonary  Teins,  it 
must  change  from  venous  to  arterial.  The  capillaries  will  not  convey  black 
or  unarterialiied  blood  in  quantities  sufficient  to  maintain  the  contractions  of 
the  heart.  Why  this  is  so  must  be  left  to  the  physiologist  to  determine.  The 
&ct  has  been  sufficiently  established  by  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Williams 
and  Ray.  Any  cause,  therefore,  which  prevents  the  arterialization  of  the 
blood,  will  arrest  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  apncea  or  asphyxia.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that  there  may  also  be  a 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  themselves,  altogether  independent  of 
this  change  of  the  blood,  which  may  disable  them  from  performing  their  func- 
tions duly.  Such  a  condition  is  often  observed  in  the  external  capillaries. 
When  these  approach  to  a  loss  of  their  vitality,  or  quite  lose  it,  the  blood 
flows  through  them  more  slowly,  or  ceases  to  flow  altogether.  The  pulmo* 
Dtry  capillaries  may  in  like  manner  become  as  it  were  palsied,  and  no  longer 
ooQtHbute  their  share  towards  the  conveyance  of  the  blood.  But  we  are  too 
Kttle  acquainted  with  the  nature  or  causes  of  this  possible  disease  of  the  pul- 
monary capillaries  to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion.  So  far  as  the  actions 
of  these  vessels  can  be  positively  traced,  they  cease  to  convey  the  blood  be- 
cause this  is  not  duly  changed. 

The  consequences  of  this  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  blood  reaches 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  in  gradually  decreasing  quantities,  until  it  be- 
comes insufficient  to  stimulate  them  to  contraction;  and  we  have  all  the  results 
of  a  failure  of  the  general  circulation.  Secondf^,  as  there  is  a  necessary  aocu- 
iDulatioo  of  blood  behind  the  place  of  obstruction,  congestion  takes  place  in 
the  pulmcmary  arteries,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  great  venous  trunks, 
and  the  larger  viscera,  as  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  intestines ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  venous  engorgement  are  everywhere  exhibited.  With 
these  two  sets  of  morbid  effects,  a  third  is  often  more  or  less  mingled,  arising 
not  directly  from  the  suspension  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  from  the 
unchanged  or  insufficiently  changed  venous  blood,  which  finds  its  way,  though 
in  gradually  diminishing  quantities,  into  the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  arte- 
rial system  generally.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  presence  of  this  bad 
blood  in  the  nutritive  vessels  of  the  heart  itself  may  tend  to  impair  its  pow- 
ers ;  and  some  of  the  cerebral  phenomena  may  depend  upon  the  same  injuri- 
ous influence  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

In  tracing  the  chain  of  morbid  adtions  from  the  incipient  link  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  we  come  next  to  the  encephalon.  The  nervous  centres  suffer 
both  from  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  consequent  upon  the  dimin- 
ished action  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  venous  congestion.  They  become, 
therefore,  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  whether  in  the  reception  of 
impressions,  or  the  transmission  of  nervous  influence.  The  sensation  of 
breath lessnees,  at  first  painfully  excited  by  the  failure  of  the  proper  respira- 
tory function,  ceases  to  be  felt;  and  the  muscles  of  respiration,  at  first  often 
^umultuously  agitated  by  the  stimulus  from  the  troubled  brain,  now  become 
powerless  from  an  utter  want  of  that  stimulus.  The  patient,  therefore,  ceases 
to  make  any  respiratory  effort;  and  the  original  failure  in  the  capillary  cir- 
culation of  the  lungs,  if  before  only  partial|  now  becomes  complete.    The 
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hetrt  no  longer  reoeiires  the  partial  snpply  of  blood,  which,  for  a  time, 
taioed  its  decreasing  actions,  and  ceases  to  beat  altogether.  It  is  probable 
that  this  loss  of  motion  in  the  heart  depends  upon  the  want  of  blood  in  iti 
own  peculiar  arteries,  qaite  as  much  as  upon  the  same  deficiency  in  its  Ml 
cavities;  for  both  sides  of  the  heart  cease  to  act  simnltaneoosly,  though  the 
right  cavities  are  filled  with  blood.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  distension 
of  the  right  cavities  might  be  the  cause  of  their  suspended  motion,  by  para- 
iyxing  the  muscular  fibres;  but  if  this  were  the  sole  cause,  the  opposite  aides 
of  the  heart  would  scarcely  stop  at  the  same  moment.  The  influence  under 
which  the  whole  organ  becomes  quiescent  at  once,  must  affect  the  whole  of  it 
equally ;  and  such  an  influence  can  be  exerted,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  blood 
is  concerned,  only  through  the  coronary  arteries.  It  appears,  then,  that  tke 
heart  is  the  last  organ  to  die,  in  true  and  uncomplicated  apnoea.  Observatioii 
has  proved  that  this  organ  even  retains  its  contractility  for  a  considerable  time 
after  its  motions  have  oeaMdy  and  will  resume  its  actions  if  the  neceaaarj 
stimulus  be  afforded. 

But  there  are  many  cases  of  apnoea  in  which  the  starting  point  of  the  di^ 
ease  is  in  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration,  or  in  the  conductors  by  which  that 
centre  communicates  with  the  organs  which  it  controls.  The  affection,  in  aneh 
eases,  is  obviously  complicated.  The  precise  mode  in  which  cerebral  diseaaei 
involving  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the  centre  of  respiration,  gives  riM 
to  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia,  has  not  been  absolutely  determined  in  all  ia- 
stancefl.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  often  acts  by  paralyzing  the  muaeles 
of  respiration,  so  as  to  render  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  consequently 
the  entrance  of  fresh  air  into  the  lungs  impossible;  and  some  maintain  that 
this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  act.  But  we  occasionally  meet  with 
cases,  in  which,  though  the  muscular  movements  of  respiration  are  fully  per- 
formed, and  air  is  admitted  freely  into  the  lungs,  symptoms  closely  analogooa 
to  those  of  apnora  are  exhibited,  apparently  dependent  on  a  want  of  nervous 
power.  This  condition  of  things  is  sometimes  presented  in  pernicious  fevers, 
and  other  diseases  characterized  by  great  nervous  prostration.  It  is  not  el 
all  improbable  that,  in  such  cases,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  convey 
the  blood  in  consequence  of  some  modification  of  their  nervous  condition  not 
well  understood ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  similar  modification,  with  similar 
results,  may  sometimes  arise  from  the  causes  which  tend  to  weaken  or  paralyse 
the  muscles;  so  that  the  two  influences  may  be  exerted  conjointly,  and  with 
a  greater  effect  than  would  flow  from  either  alone. 

S^mptomti. — ^These  vary  essentially  according  to  the  state  of  the  nervous 
centre,  or  that  of  the  nerves  connecting  it  with  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
When  these  are  not  primarily  involved,  the  most  prominent  symptom  is  si 
first  a  distressing  sense  of  the  want  of  breath,  consequent  upon  the  presence 
of  unchanged  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  probably  alsO| 
in  some  degree,  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
system  generally.  This  sensation,  which  is  the  provision  of  nature  for  calliog 
from  the  nervous  centres  a  supply  of  energy  to  the  respiratory  movenientSi 
adequate  to  the  increased  wants  of  the  svKtem,  becomes  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  source  of  greatly  increased  efforts,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  lungs.  Along,  therefore,  with  great  anxiety  of 
countenance,  and  an  intense  expression  of  distress,  there  is  quick  and  violent 
movement  of  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  capable  of  action.  The  chest 
heaves,  the  shoulders  are  elevated,  the  al»  nasi  are  dilated,  and  the  patient, 
panting  or  ganping  for  breath,  thmws  himself  about  convulsively,  or  seises 
with  a  spatiuiodic  grasp  upon  objects  in  his  neighbourhood.  But,  when  the 
sflScction  is  severe  and  acute,  these  symptoms  do  not  last  long.     The  brain 
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Kxm  becomes  inyohed,  and  a  filing  of  vertigo  it  speedily  followed  by  stupor 
and  insensibilitj,  not  unfreqneotly  attended  with  convnlsions.  Respiration 
now  ceases  to  be  in  any  degree  ander  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  the  move* 
ments  which  continue  are  involuntary  and  irregular.  At  the  same  time,  signs 
oi  venons  aocnmulation  are  presented  in  the  livid  hue  of  the  face,  the  dark- 
purple  colour  of  the  lips,  the  distended  veins,  and  the  prominent  eyes.  In« 
voluntary  discharges  take  place  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  The  pulse 
gradually  becomes  weaker,  but  is  still  distinct.  The  involuntary  movements 
of  respiration  now  cease,  and  the  patient  breathes  no  more.  The  whole  sur- 
fiu)e  of  the  body  exhibits  a  somewhat  livid  paleness,  the  feet  and  hands  are 
purple,  and  purple  patches  are  often  seen  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  At 
last,  the  pulse*  ceases  at  the  wrist,  though  the  heart  continues  to  beat  feebly 
for  a  short  time  after  all  external  signs  of  life  have  ceased.  Nor,  even  when 
this  oeases  to  pulsate,  is  death  absolute.  Vitality  still  lingers  for  an  uncer- 
tun  period,,  prepared  to  respond  to  efforts  of  resuscitation;  and  a  restoration 
of  the  respiratory  process  by  artificial  means  has  often  revived  the  patient, 
when  not  a  vital  movement  in  any  portion  of  the  body  could  be  detected. 

The  degree  to  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  suspended  has  a  great 
influence  over  the  phenomena.  If  the  suspension  is  complete,  the  struggle 
ii  very  speedily  over ;  and  sometimes  the  impression  upon  the  brain  is  so 
quickly  produced,  that  the  patient  experiences  scarcely  any  suffering.  Respir 
imdoD,  under  such  circumstances,  usually  oeases  in  a  period  varying  from 
somewhat  less  than  two  to  five  minutes,  and  the  circulation  in  about  ten 
minutes;  but  there  b  in  this  respect  much  difference  in  individuals,  and 
habit  has  a  great  influence.  Divers  in  the  pearl  fishery,  for  example,  can  do 
without  air  much  longer  Uian  others  not  accustomed  to  remain  under  water. 
When  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  only  partial,  the  suffsr- 
iDg  is  more  or  less  protracted;  and  the  patient  may  be  tortured  with  ex- 
cessive dyspnooa  for  days  or  Greeks,  nay  even  for  months,  before  sinking  into 
oomplete  apnoea.  This  is,  indeed,  among  the  most  painful  symptoms  of  vari- 
OBS  diseases  which  impede  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  The  sensation  (d 
want  of  breath  is,  in.  such  cases,  not  unfrequently  referred  to  the  prascordia, 
when  the  real  cause  exists  at  some  very  distant  point.  In  these  protracted 
cuies,  death  often  results  as  much  from  a  gradual  failure  of  all  parts  of  the 
system,  under  a  deficient  supply  of  imperfectly  arterialised  blood,  as  from  the 
direct  influence  of  suspended  respiration. 

When  the  cause  of  the  pulmonary  affection  resides  in  the  nervous  centre, 
or  in  the  nerves  of  respiration,  the  symptoms  may  be  in  some  respects  very 
different  from  those  above  enumerated.  Insensibility  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, or  imperfection  in  the  afferent  nerves,  prevents  the  perception  of  the 
want  of  respiration,  which  is  the  essential  stimulus  to  this  function ;  and  the 
mdividual  ceases  to  breathe,  without  previous  suffering,  and  of  course  with- 
out those  struggles  for  breath  which  usually  precede  death  from  apnoea. 
Should  the  imperfection  exist  only  in  the  afferent  nerves,  the  brain  and  effer- 
ent nerves  remaining  sound,  respiration  might  be  supported  for  a  time  under 
the  suggestion  of  .the  intellect,  and  by  the  effort  of  the  will,  but  it  would 
be  immediately  interrupted  by  sleep.  Practically,  however,  we  seldom  or 
never  meet  with  such  a  case.  When  the  defect  is  in  the  efferent  nerves,  or 
in  any  portion  of  the  conducting  medium  between  the  nervous  centre  and  the 
organs  of  respiration,  as  in  the  spinal  marrow  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata  remaining  sound,  the  patient  will 
experience  all  the  distress  of  a  want  of  breath  incident  to  ordinary  apnoea, 
but  will  be  unable  to  exhibit  it  in  muscular  efforts,  because  the  muscles  them- 
eelves  are  paralysed. 

Ailer  xeeoveryfirom  apnoM  of  any  constderable  duationi  and  in  die  pro- 
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ffrcss  of  partial  apnoea,  the  patient  is  apt  to  suffer  from  inflamm&^on  of  the 
lungs,  resulting  from  the  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  their 
ramifications.  Similar  affections  may  be  experienced  in  the  brain,  liTer, 
kidneys,  and  bowels,  arising  from  the  venous  engorgement  of  these  organa. 
The  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  endangers  also  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  the  same  cause  may  gifo 
rise  to  dropsical  effusion  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Apnoea,  therefore,  when 
incomplete  and  long  continued,  is  anything  but  an  uncomplicated  disease. 

Appearances  after  Death. — The  livid  appearance  of  the  skin,  occurring  be- 
fore the  extinction  of  life,  continues  in  the  dead  body ;  and  the  purple  spots 
are  found  to  depend  upon  vascular  congestion,  sometimes  connected  with 
extravasation  of  blood.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  distended  with 
black  blood,  as  are  also  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  great  venous  trunks,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  larger  viscera,  as  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  and  intestinea. 
Indeed,  the  whole  venous  system  is  more  or  less  congested.  At  the  same 
time,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  arteriet 
generally  are  nearly  or  quite  empty.  When  death  has  been  sudden,  the  blood 
IS  generally  either  quite  fluid,  or  but  imperfectly  coagulated.  This  tendency 
of  the  blood  to  remain  fluid,  in  suspended  animation  from  apnoea,  is  highly 
important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view ;  as  coagulation  of  this  fluid  w^d 
render  all  attempts  to  restore  the  vital  actions  fruitless. 

Causes, — ^The  causes  of  apnoea  are  very  numerous.  Independently  of 
those  which  primarily  operate  upon  the  aeration  and  consequent  movement 
of  the  blood,  there  is  a  great  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the  brain  and 
respiratory  organs,  in  which  death  is  finally  accomplished  in  the  capillariaa 
of  the  lungs,  after  a  series  of  morbid  actions  elsewhere.  All  the  well  known 
causes  may  be  ranked  under  the  heads  of  1.  those  which  primarily  operate 
by  suspending  the  movements  of  respiration;  2.  those  which  prevent  the 
access  of  air  to  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  without  directly  affecting  the  respi- 
ratory muscles ;  and  3.  those,  through  the  agency  of  which,  though  air  may 
reach  the  ventricles,  it  is  admitted  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  arteri* 
alimtion  of  the  blood.  To  these  might  be  added  a  fourth  set,  those,  namely, 
which  render  the  capillaries  incapable  of  performing  their  ofiice  in  the  tran^ 
mission  of  blood,  even  though  air  of  the  proper  kind  may  be  freely  admitted; 
but  we  know  too  little  of  these  causes  to  render  it  worth  while  to  discoas 
them.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  of  the  three  sets  above  mentioned,  all  hare 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  requisite  change  in  the  blo(Kl. 

1.  Of  the  causes  which  suspend  the  respiratory  movements,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles  concerned.  This  may  ariM 
from  congestion,  effusion,  inflammation,  or  disorganization  in  the  brain,  in- 
volving the  medulla  oblongata  primarily  or  secondarily;  from  similar  discaaOy 
or  from  mechanical  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow  above  the  origin  of  the  phre- 
nic nerve,  as  in  dislocation  of  the  neck,  by  hanging;  from  the  same  affect iona 
of  the  spine  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  but  above  that  of  the 
intercostals,  in  which  case,  though  respiration  may  continue  for  some  time, 
it  is  effected  imperfectly,  and  at  length  ceases ;  from  division  or  disorganiia* 
tion,  in  various  degrees,  of  the  afferent  nerves  on  both  sides;  and,  finally, 
from  the  operation  of  extreme  cold,  and  of  numerous  narcotic  poisons,  whi^ 
render  the  nervous  centres  insensible  to  the  impressions  sent  up  to  them 
from  the  lungs,  and  incapable  of  transmitting  the  necessary  infiuence  to  the 
muiK^les,  thnmgh  the  nerves  of  motion. 

Vnder  this  head  mu.tt  also  be  ranked  a  continued  spasmodic  constriction 
of  the  muiwlcs  of  n'spirution,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  tetanus,  and  ia 
said  also  to  result  from  nux  vomica  in  poisonous  doses. 

Mecihanieal  eompression  may  have  the  same  effect,  as  when  the  body,  with 
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tlie  exoeptioQ  of  the  head,  is  buried  by  the  falling  of  loose  earth  abont  it,  or 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pngilist,  recorded  by  Dr.  Boget  ( C^c.  of  FracL  Med.^ 
iOft,  Atphyocia),  whose  chest,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  take  a  plaster- 
oast  of  his  body  in.  one  piece,  was  so  much  compressed  by  the  setting  of  the 
plaster  as  bompletely  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration^  and 
to  occasioa  imminent  danger  of  death,  which  was  the  gseater  as  he  was  pre^ 
Tented  from  speaking,  and  could  not  give  warning  to  those  about  him.  His 
ntoation,  however,  was  fortunately  perceived  in  time  to  save  his  life,  by  break- 
ing the  case  which  was  forming  around  him. 

2.  The  causes  which  act  by  directly  preventing  the  access  of  air  are  very 
numerous.  Under  this  head  n^ay  be  ranked  mnoihering  by  the  closure  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  in  the  notorious  process  of  burking,  or  in  the  acci- 
dent of  being  buried  in  falling  earth )  iubmersion  either  of  the  whole  body, 
as  in  drtntminfff  or  of  the  face  alone,  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  infant  at 
Inrth  in  the  matemid  discharges,  and  to  drunkards  in  a  puddle;  and  strangik' 
lation,  whether  by  means  of  a  cord  around  the  neck,  as  in  hanging,  the 
application  of  the  bow-string,  &c.,  or  by  solid  bodies  in  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
or  (Bsophagns,  mechanically  closing  the  air-passage,  or  producing  the  same 
effeet  by  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Similar  effects  pften  result  from  disease.  Thus,  excrescences  in  the 
larynx,  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis  by  inflammatory  swelling  or  spasm, 
palsy  of  the  dilating  muscles  of  the  glottis,  and  tumours  pressing  upon  the 
air-passages  from  without,  as  bronchocele,  aneurisms,  &c.,  may  all  produce 
suffocation  by  excluding  the  air.  Accumulations  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
iriiether  solid  or  liquid,  such  as  the  false  membranes  of  inflammation,  blood 
from  hasmoptysis  or  the  bursting  of  aneurisms,  and  mucus  or  pus  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  other  pectoral  afiections  in  which 
the  secretion  exceeds  the  ability  to  discharge  it,  all  act  in  the  same  way.  The 
obstruction  may  also  exist  in  the  air-cells  or  extravesicular  tissue,  as  in  ex- 
tensive inflammatory  hepatisation,  tuberculous  deposit,  apoplectic  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  or  pulmonary  oedema.  Finally,  air  is  equally  excluded  from 
the  lungs  by  pressure  on  their  exterior  surface,  as  by  serous,  purulent,  or 
aSriform  collections  in  the  pleural  cavities,  by  the  ascent  of  the  abdominal 
contents  through  a  rupture  in  the  diaphragm,  by  the  free  admission  of  air 
into  the  chest  through  large  wounds  in  both  sides,  or  even  by  enormous  tym- 
panitic distension  of  the  abdomen. 

3.  The  third  set  of  causes  are  those  which  afiect  the  air  respired.  As 
oxygen  is  the  agent  essential  to  the  arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  as  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  that  fluid  is  equally  essential  to  the  same  result, 
it  follows  that  whatever  excludes  oxygen,  or  causes  the  retention  of  carbonic 
acid,  must  produce  apnoea.  The  atmospheric  air  may  be  so  much  rarefied  as 
to  supply  an  insuflicient  quantity  of  oxygen;  and  it  is  possible  that  suffbca^' 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  great  fires  may  arise  partly  from  this  cause,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  inhalation  of  the  results  of  combustion.  At  veiy  great  heights, 
the  air  is  so  rarefied  as  often  very  much  to  affect  respiration;  but  no  eleva- 
tion has  yet  been  attained,  at  which  fatal  apnoea  would  result  from  this 
eause  alone.  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  appear  to  have  no  direct  noxious 
properties,  and  may  be  inhaled  for  a  short  time  with  impunity.  They  allow 
of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  but,  not  containing  oxygen, 
they  are  insufficient  to  support  life,  and  an  animal  soon  dies  of  pure  apnoea, 
which  is  confined  in  them.  These  gases  are,  however,  almost  never  a  real 
source  of  danger  to  life,  because  they  are  nowhere  collected  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  nature,  and,  when  artificially  produced,  are  so  confined  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  being  breathed  injuriously  unless  on  purpose.  The  inhalation  of 
carbonic  add  is  a  frequent  cause  of  deaUi  from  apnoea.    Difference  of  opinion 
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has  existed  as  to  the  action  of  this  gas,  some  considering  it  as  operating  by 
the  mere  exclusion  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  others  ascribing  its  results  to  a 
positive] J  poisonous  influence.  That  the  former  opinion  is  not  correct  it 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  air  containing  the  usual  proportion  of  oxygen,  bet 
in  which  the  place  of  the  nitrogen  has  been  supplied  by  carbonic  acid,  cannol 
be  breatbed  with  ifppunity.  The  latter  opinion  would  seem  scarcely  mote 
tenable,  when  we  reflect  that  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  present  as  a  natunl 
result  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  air  of  the  lungs.  The  probability  appears  to 
be,  thut  it  acts  by  opponng  an  obstacle,  according  to  a  well  known  physietl 
law,  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  arteriet| 
and  consequently  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Thus  the  blood  not  only  re- 
ceives no  oxygen,  but  retains  its  carbonaceous  principles,  and  consequendj 
either  ceases  to  pass  through  the  capillaries,  or  goes  loaded  with  these  prill* 
ciples  to  the  heart  and  to  the  brain.  Hence,  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  are  more  rapid  than  those  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  which, 
though  they  furnish  no  oxygen,  do  not  oppose  a  physical  obstacle  to  tko 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  allow  of  the  absorption  of  tho 
little  oxygen  that  may  have  previously  existed  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  thut  carbonic  acid  is  not  itself  positively  poisonoWi 
like  certain  other  gases,  but  merely  affords  by  its  presence  a  physical  impedi- 
ment to  the  changes  necessary  for  the  support  of  respiration.  But  even  (lio 
poisonous  gases,  such  as  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrosnt 
phuric  acid,  act  ])artly,  and  when  breathed  in  a  concentrated  state,  probablj 
in  chief,  by  producing  apn<Ba.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  of  late  bean 
a  frequent  source  of  fatal  apnoaa.  It  probably  acts,  in  general,  by  directlj 
depresfliug  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration,  and  thus  suspending  the  fuB^ 
tion )  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  by  the 
mere  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  to  the  consequences  of  which  tim 
patient  ik  rendered  insensible  by  its  ana^sthetic  operation.  The  highly  irri* 
tant  or  corrosive  gases,  such  as  chlorine,  muriatic  acid  gas,  &c.,  scarcely  ever 
enter  the  lungs  sufliciently  to  occasion  this  affection  directly.  Their  fattl 
effects  are  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

Of  the  above  causes,  many  are  themselves  diseases,  and  as  such  are  rafi* 
ciently  treated  of  elsewhere  in  this  work.  But  there  are  a  few  which  meril 
particular  notice  here,  as  prominent  agents  in  the  production  of  apncoa,  and 
interest iug,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  chiefly  on  that  account.  Such 
drowning,  strangulation,  and  extreme  cold. 

Droxnmiy. — A  person  falling  into  the  water  usually  sinks,  chiefly  in 
aeciuence  of  the  impulse  of  the  fall,  but  partly,  also,  perhaps,  from  a  di 
lushed  specific  gravity,  resulting  from  the  collapse  of  fear,  and  the  refrigeratinig 
effect  of  the  new  medium.  In  a  short  time,  he  generally  rises  again  to  tko 
surface,  aided  by  his  partly  voluntary  and  partly  convulsive  movements ;  \n^ 
unless  able  to  swim,  he  speedily  sinks  again;  and  this  alternation  of  sinking  and 
rising  is,  in  some  instances,  repeated  several  times  before  the  last  struggle  is 
over.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bodv  is,  in  general,  slightly  above  that 
of  water,  it  usually  remains  after  death  beneath  the  surface,  until  rendered 
lighter  by  the  gases  generated  by  decomposition.  During  the  efforts  at  inspi- 
ration, water  sometimes  enters  the  bronchial  tubes ;  but  the  probability  i% 
that,  while  life  continues,  this  cannot  happen  to  any  considerable  extent,  m. 
consequence  of  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis  upon  the  contact 
of  the  liquid.  After  death,  it  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  the  lungs  is 
conbideruble  quantities,  so  as  to  fill  the  bronchia  to  their  ultimate  rauiifioih 
lions.  Water  is  also  sometimes  swallowed  largely,  probably  during  the  coa- 
Tulsive  but  vain  respiratory  efforts. 

Death  from  sabmersion  has  been  referred  toapoplezy;  but  it  is  surelj  uh 
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pluloBophical  to  aaoribe  a  result,  so  omiIj  accounted  forupon  other  principleSy 
to  a  caoaey  ifhich,  ocenrriBg  under  different  circumstances,  is  seldom  immedi- 
tlely  fatal.  That  oerebral  congestion  should  be  observed  after  death,  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  apnoea ;  and,  when 
hemorrha^  effusion  has  been  discovered,  it  has  probably  been  the  result  of 
pievious  apoplexy,  which  may  have  led  to  the  accident,  or  of  some  violent 
injury  of  the  head,  antecedent  to  or  oonsequent  upon  the  Mi.  Another  con- 
jecture has  made  death  the  result  of  water  in  the  lungs ;  but  experiment  has 
abundantly  shown,  that  the  amount  of  water  which  usually  enters  the  bron- 
chial tub^  of  drowning  persons  is  idtogether  insufficient  to  destroy  life.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  search  for  any  other  cause  of  death,  in  ordinary  cases, 
than  the  mere  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  plausibly  supposed 
that,  in  some  instanoes,  synoope  or  fainting  may  take  place,  either  from  alarm, 
or  the  physical  shook  of  the  accident  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  attempts 
have  been  made,  upon  thia  principle,  to  account  for  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
appearances  i^r  death,  and  in  the  results  of  treatment. 

There  is  often  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  drowned  more  or  less 
frothy  mucus,  which  is  sometimes  stained  with  blood.  The  same  appearances  are- 
observed,  upon  dissection,  on  the  surface  of  the  air* passages ;  and  some  water 
in  a  frothy  state  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  bronchia.  In  mdst  instanoes, 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  large  veins,  and  the  great  viscera,  including 
the  brain,  are  gorged  with  venous  blood;  while  the  left  ventricle  contains 
eomparatively  little.  Sometimes,  however,  the  brain  and  all  parts  of  the  body 
are  found  i^  a  normal  state,  without  any  marks  of  congestion ;  as  if  the  cord 
of  life  had  been  suddenly  snapped,  before  the  healthy  course  of  the  blood  had 
become  perverted.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  syncope  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  immediately  before,  or  at  the  moment  of  submersion.  ' 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  long  the  body  may  remain  under  water 
before  life  becomes  wholly  extinct,  and  resuscitation  impossible.  If  recovered 
within  five  minutes,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  though  external  signs 
of  life  may  have  disappeared,  the  patient  may  be  saved ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  a  favourable  issue,  though  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
minutes  may  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  submersion.  Resuscitation  very 
seldom  takes  place  after  half  an  hour.  The  longest  period  in  the  records  of 
the  Humane  Society  of  London,  is  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and,  out  of 
twenty-three  cases  of  recovery  reported  by  the  similar  establishment  at  Paris, 
the  patient  had  in  one  been  under  water  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  four 
half  an  hour,  and  in  three  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  true  that  accounts  are  on 
record  of  recoveries  after  hours  of  submersion;  but  no  one  at  present  attaches 
toy  faith  to  them.  In  those  well-authenticated  cases  of  recovery  in  which 
the  period  of  apparent  death  has  been  protracted  much  beyond  the  usual  time, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  patient  might  have  been  affected  with  syncope 
at  the  moment  of  submersion;  as,  in  this  condition,  the  system  does  not  re- 
quire the  support  of  the  respiratory  process,  and  the  vital  susceptibilities  may 
linger  for  a  longer  time  than  when  impaired  by  the  poisonous  influence  of  the 
misplaced  venous  blood. 

ofroiij/v^^icm.— Allusion  is  here  had  to  strangulation  by  means  of  a  cord 
about  the  neck.  This  may  be  effected  either  without  suspension  or  with  it, 
and  the  results  are  somewhat  modified  accordingly.  In  both  cases,  death 
generally  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  consequent  upon  a  closure  of 
the  trachea.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  apoplexy,  produced  by  pressure  upon 
the  jugular  veins,  and  the  prevention  of  a  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  great  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  and,  in 
some  instanoes,  pro&bly  apoplectic,  effusion.     But  death  from  this  cause  is 
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much  slower  thap  is  usually  the  case  in  strangalation ;  and,  if  it  ever  bappeiii 
it  must  be  in  cases  in  which  the  entrance  into  the  lungs  is  not  entirely  closed. 
This  occasionally  occurs  in  consequence  of  ossification  of  the  larynx,  or  an  inao* 
curate  adjustment  of  the  cord,  and  the  fatal  event  may  be  in  this  way  consider* 
ably  protracted,  if  not  averted  altogether.  An  instance  is  on  record  in  which 
a  female,  after  hanging  all  night,  was  found  still  living  in  the  morning,  owing 
to  the  ossification  of  the  larynx;  and  another,  in  which  a  man,  in  whom  the 
trachea  had  been  opened,  and  a  tube  inserted  previously  to  hanging,  though  he 
became  insensible,  was  restored  to  a  brief  animation,  after  having  been  taken 
down  from  the  gallows.  The  inference  is,  that  though,  when  the  closure  of 
the  air  passages  is  incomplete,  death  may  result  from  apoplectio  congestion  or 
effusion;  yet,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  scarcely  even  contributes  to  the  resoll. 
When  strangulation  is  effected  by  hanging,  in  the  ordinary  mode  in  which 
criminals  are  executed,  the  weight  of  the  body  in  falling  sometimes  occamou 
dislocation  of  the  vertebrte,  and  death  may  then  ensue  immediately  from  in- 
iury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  above  the  origins  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  This  alio 
happens  in  other  forms  of  strangulation  adopted  as  a  mode  of  execution,  in 
which  a  sudden  twisting  of  the  neck  is  effected  along  with  the  olosnre  of  thi 
trachea. 

The  time,' therefore,  which  elapses  before  death  in  hanging  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  and  the  phenomena  of  course  also  vary.  When  the 
neck  is  broken,  death  is  almost  immediate,  and  probably  without  the  leaal 
suffering.  When  the  closure  of  the  trachea  is  complete,  without  dislocation 
of  the  cervical  vertebrso,  there  is  a  brief  feeling  of  suffocation,  and  a  strug^ 
for  breath;  but  very  soon  the  brain  becomes  insensible  to  pain,  and  the  oon- 
vulpive  movements  which  take  place  are  involuntary,  and  wholly  without  con- 
sciousness. When  the  closure  is  incomplete,  as  when  the  cord  passes  above 
the  larynx,  and  over  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  consciousness  and  suffering  con- 
tinue for  a  shorter  or  longer  period;  but,  even  in  this  case,  insensibility  and 
death  ultimately  ensue,  either  from  pressure  upon  the  brain,  from  the  imper- 
fect admission  of  air,  or  from  the  two  causes  conjoined.  It  is  a  singular  heif 
that,  in  cases  of  strangulation  by  suspension,  there  is  very  often  a  turgeHcence 
of  the  genital  organs,  with  erection  of  the  penis,  and  even  seminal  discharge. 
This  has  been  variously  explained,  but  not  quite  satis&ctorily.  Perhape  il 
may  be  connected  with  disturbance  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  face  is  swollen 
and  livid,  the  eyes  open  and  prominent,  the  conjunctiva  injected,  and  the 
tongue  of^en  projected  from  the  mouth,  from  which  also  a  bloody  mucus  ooc^ 
fuonally  issues.  For  the  appearances  after  death,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  medical  jurisprudence.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  a  mark  pro- 
duced by  the  cord  around  the  neck  is  always  visible.'*' 

Extreme  Cold. — The  first  effect  of  severe  cold,  applied  generally  to  the 
body,  is  extremely  painful,  owing  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves.  Should  the  cause,  however,  continue  to  operate  after  the 
tendency  in  the  system  to  react  has  been  overcome,  the  patient  becomes  sen- 
sible of  a  benumbing  effect,  and  gradually  evinces  in  his  feelings  and  move- 
ments the  signs  of  cerebral  depression.  If  walking,  his  steps  become  uncer- 
tain and  tottering,  his  utterance  indistinct,  and  a  drowsiness  which  he  it 
unable  to  resist  steals  upon  him,  and  gradually  increases  into  deep  sleep  and 
entire  insensibility,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  him.  Death  now 
speedily  follows.     Different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  pathology  of  the 

*  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Scimee  (Aug.  18&4» 
p.  8()),  in  which  this  onHrk  was  so  slight  that,  unless  sought  for,  it  might  r^adilj  have 
escaped  notice ;  and  no  disturbance  uf  the  subcutanoous  tisbue  could  be  discovered  upon 
dissection  of  the  part.     (Aofe  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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dtfe.  The  fktal  result  has  been  ascribed  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
Biiscles  from  the  direct  influence  of  cold ;  but  this  view  does  not  account  for 
the  cerebral  phenomena.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  heart  first  feels  the 
fiital  influence,  and  that  the  patient  dies  of  syncope.  But  this  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  appearances  after  death,  which  are  those  usually  found  in 
apnoea.  The  probability  is,  that  the  benumbing  influence,  which  is  first  ex- 
perienced in.  the  extreme  nerves,  gradually  extends  to  the  nervous  centroS) 
which  are  thus  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  respi- 
ration consequently  ceases.  After  death  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the 
large  venous  trunks,  and  the  great  viscera,  inoiuding  the  brain,  are  gorged 
iri^  black  blood;  but  no  apoplectic  effusion  is  observed.  Resuscitation  has 
been  effected  in  these  cases  after  all  the  phenomena  of  life  had  ceased. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  object,  in  the  treatment  of  apnosa,  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  and,  if  this  be  obscure,  the  most  careful  examination  should  be  directed 
to  its  discovery.  This  rule  is  equally  applicable,  whether  the  cause  be  ex- 
traneona  to  the  system,  or  consist  in  some  diseased  state  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  or  other  part  of  the  body^  Life  not  unfrequently  depends  upon  prompt 
obedience  to  this  precept ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  studying  carefully  all 
the  possible  causes  of  the  affection,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
When  the  appearances  of  life  have  not  ceased,  the  removal  of  the  cause  will 
often  be  the  only  remedial  measure  requircji.  In  suspended  animation,  the 
following  measures  may  be  employed,  as  a  general  rule. 

The  body  should  be  stripped  of  clothing,  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket,  and 
placed  in  bed  in  a  well- aired  apartment,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  some- 
what elevated.  As  the  suspensfon  of  respiration  is  the  important  pathologi- 
eal  condition,  efforts  should  be  immediately  made  to  restore  this  function,  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  object  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  by  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  face,  or  dashing 
it  upon  the  shoulders,  in  cases  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  surface  has 
not  already  been  reduced  by  the  c&use  of  the  apnosa,  as  in  freezing  or  drown- 
ing. The  sudden  impression  of  cold  upon  the  surface  is  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  respiratory  process.*  Any  one  may  become  sensible  of  this,  by  observ- 
ing that  the  effect  of  cold  water,  sprinkled  upon  his  own  face,  is  to  induce 
immediately  an  involuntary  gasping  inspiration.  When  the  nervous  centre 
yet  retains  susceptibility,  this  slight  remedy  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to 
roose  it  into  action,  and  to  cause  a  transmission  of  the  requisite  motor  influ- 
ence to  the  muscles  of  respiration.  The  remedy  is  especially  applicablci 
when  the  insensibility  has  been  produced  by  a  sedative  poison,  such  as  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  or  one  of  the  irrespirable  gases,  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  the 
vapours  of  chloroform.  For  a  similar  purpose,  powerful  irritants  may  be  ap- 
plied carefully  to  the  nostrils.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  is  the  solu- 
tion or  spirit  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  held  near  the  nostrils,  or  applied, 
properly  diluted,  by  means  of  a  feather  or  cameFs-bair  pencil,  to  the  Schneide- 
lian  membrane.  Caution,  however,  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  a  use  of  it  as 
to  provoke  inflammation  of  the  nasal  or  respiratory  passages,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  reaction.  Serious  consequences  may  readily  ensue  from  imprudence 
in  this  respect.  Perhaps  the  burning  of  a  match  under  the  nostrils,  which 
has  also  been  recommended,  may  be  somewhat  preferable  on  this  account;  as 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  less  corrosive  than  ammonia.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
rouse  the  respiratory  organs  into  activity  by  operating  on  the  sensibility  of 
the  glottis,  and  for  this  purpose  to  introduce  one  or  more  fingers  deep  into  the 
throat,  so  as  to  come  info  contact  with  the  top  of  the  larynx.  This  was  done 
with  success  by  Dr.  Ei^callier  in  two  cases  of  apncsa  from  chloroform.  (L'  Union 
Mid.,  A.  D.  1849,  No.  143  ) 
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But  the  all-important  measure  is  artificial  respiration.  This  should  be 
resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  complete  apncoa,  and  should  nerer  be  delayed  longer 
than  may  be  necessary  for  the  requisite  preparation.  The  measures  above 
mentioned  may  be  employed  in  the  interval.  The  most  conyenient  instni<- 
ment  for  the  purpose  is  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  nozzle  may  be  inserted  either 
directly  into  one  nostril,  or  into  the  larger  end  of  a  smooth  tube,  the  snaller 
end  of  which  has.  been  introduced  into  the  nasal  passage.  A  pair  of  bellows, 
furnished,  like  those  of  the  Humane  Societies,  with  a  flexible  tube  and  m 
smooth  nose-piece,  should  be  preferred  if  at  hand.  The  instrument  beinr 
properly  adjusted,  an  assistant  should  carefully  close  the  unoccupied  noetru 
and  the  mouth  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  gently  presses  the 
pomum  adami  of  the  larynx  backward  and  downward  so  as  to  cloee  tlie 
<esophagus.  The  operator  is  then  to  blow  into  the  lungs  at  intervals,  allow- 
ing  free  exit  to  the  air,  after  each  inflation,  by  removing  pressure  from  tlie 
nose  and  mouth,  and  aiding  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  by  moder- 
ate pressure  with  his  extended  hand  upon  the  epigastrium.  Natural  breath- 
ing should  be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  in  relaUon  to  the  qoaoti^ 
of  air  injected,  and  the  frequency  of  the  operation.  At  one  time,  it  mm 
thought  best  to  expand  the  chest  to  its  utmost  dimensions,  so  as  to  cbqm  the 
air  to  penetrate  fully  into  the  air-cells,  and  to  displace  the  useless  or  injuriovs 
gases  that  might  be  contained  in  the  chest  But  such  a  procedure  is  haxard- 
ous,  by  endangering  the  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and  thus  irreparably  injuriDg 
the  delicate  pulmonary  texture.  Only  so  much,  therefore,  should  be  intro- 
duced as  may  cause  a  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  chest  as  nearly  as  poesibU 
equal  to  that  of  healthy  respiration ;  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
about  fifteen  times  a  minute.  The  force  employed  should  be  as  slight  at  ie 
compatible  with  the  end  in  view. 

Should  no  proper  instrument  be  at  hand,  the  operator  should  use  hia  own 
Kings,  applying  his  mouth  to  that  of  the  patient,  or,  what  is  better,  to  one  of 
the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  suitable  pipe,  taking  great  care  not  to  injure  the 
delicate  mucous  membrane  by  the  hardness  or  roughness  of  the  tube  employed. 
Whatever  avenue  for  the  admission  of  air  may  be  selected,  the  others  should 
be  closed,  and  gentle  pressure  should  be  made  on  the  larynx  in  the  manner 
already  described.  An  objection  has  been  urged  to  this  mode  of  artificial  reapi- 
ration,  on  the  ground  that  the  air  proceeding  firom  the  lungs  of  a  livii^ 
person  has  become  unfit  for  use;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  still  snfll- 
dently  oxjgeniied  to  reanimate  suspended  respiration ;  and,  in  faet,  chemieel 
analysis  has  proved  that  each  portion  of  air  expired  has  undergone  bat  little 
ehange.  To  obviate  the  objection,  however,  as  &r  as  practicable,  the  operator 
nay  take  a  deep  breath  two  or  three  times  before  commencing  the  process  €i 
inflation,  so  as  to  have  the  air  in  the  purest  possible  state.  Advantages  of 
the  method  are  that  the  air  introduced  is  of  the  proper  temperature,  and  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  lungs  of  the  patient,  as  the  operator's 
own  powers  of  insuflktion  will  afford  the  best  measure  of  the  capacity  of  re- 
nstance  in  the  organs  acted  on.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  can  be  applied 
inniediately,  as  soon  as  the  body  is  placed  in  a  proper  positioo,  and  the  air- 
passages,  when  requisite,  properly  cleansed.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cnaee 
of  inhinta,  and  has  been  employed,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  anther,  with 
the  cfiect  of  restoring  suspended  life  in  a  child,  apparently  dead  froon  the 
elects  of  laodanum. 

It  has  been  recommended,  when  instruments  suitable  for  inflating  the 
Inngs  cannot  be  obtained,  to  imitate  re:«piration  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  chest,  by  first  making  preaeure  arcmnd  the  thorax  and  upon  the  abdomen, 
80  as  to  leaaen  the  dimensions  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  expel  a  pertkim 
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of  the  air,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  parts  to  expand  again  to  their  natural 
dimensions,  so  as  to  cause  the  entrance  of  fresh  air.  Bat  this  is  a  very  in- 
snffident  sahedtnte  for  artificial  respiration,  and  can  never  be  necessary ;  for, 
when  there  are  hands  for  its  performanocy  there  is  also  a  mouth  for  the  much 
more  effectual  process  of  insufflation.  , 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which^  is  sometimes  experienced  of  forcing 
the  air  beyond  the  glottis,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  introduction  St 
a  catheter  or  other  tube  into  the  larynx,  and  through  it  to  force  air  into  the 
Inngs  by  a  pair  of  bellows  or  the  mouth.  Orfila  recommends  a  tube  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  larger  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  somewhat  flattened  to- 
wards its  smaller  end,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  larynx,  properly 
eorved,  and  surrounded  near  the  flexure  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  which 
may  serve  to  close  the  upper  opening  of  the  glottis.  As  a  last  resort,  should 
other  meaoa  fail  of  introducing  air  into  the  lungs,  tracheotomy  should  be  per- 
formed, and  artificial  respiration  sustained  through  a  tube  introduced  into  the 
opening.  This,  however,  can  be  very  seldom  necessary,  unless  in  the  case  of 
0ome  positive  obstruction  existing  in  the  larynx. 

A  plan  of  effecting  artificial  respiration  by  galvanism  has  been  proposed  by 
H.  Leroy  d'Etioles,  which  consists  in  introducing  a  fine  needle  into  each  side 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  rib,  a  few  lines  deep,  so  as  to  touch  the  attach- 
ments of  the  diaphragm,  and  then  connecting  the  needles  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  a  small  galvanic  battery.  As  soon  as  the  diaphragm  feels  the  influ- 
ence of  the  passing  current,  it  contracts.  The  galvanic  circuit  is  now  to  be 
interrupted  so  as  to  allow  of  relaxation ;  and  afterwards  to  be  renewed  and 
interrupted  alternately,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  contractions  and  re- 
laxations as  in  healthy  breathing.  The  author  of  this  process  found  it  suc- 
cessful in  animab,  apparently  dead  from  submersion. 

By  whatever  plan  artificial  respiration  is  effected,  it  should  not  be  hastily 
abandoned  if  unsuccessful,  though  a  perseverance  of  six  hours,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Curry,  can  scarcely  ever  be.  requisite.  An  important  caution 
is  not  to  leave  the  patient  too  soon  after  resuscitation  has  beoQ  effected.  This 
is  especially  necessary  when  the  cause  still  continues  to  operate,  as  in  insensi- 
bility from  narcotic  poisons.  An  instance  is  on  record,  in  which,  after  appa- 
rent death  from  opium,  and  complete  resuscitation  by  artificial  respiration, 
the  patient  was  nearly  lost  in  consequence  of  being  prematurely  left.  A  re- 
lapse took  place,  from  which,  however,  a  reapplication  of  the  same  measure, 
and  a  perseverance  in  its  use,  fortunately  rescued  the  patient.  (^Am.  Jaum, 
of  Med.  ScLf  xx.  450.)  In  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  artificial  respiration, 
success  may  be  expected  from  it,  if  the  heart  continue  to  contract  in  the  least 
degree,  though  respiration  and  arterial  pulsation  may  have  ceased;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  despair  even  when  the  heart  no  longer  moves ;  for,  as  before 
stated,  this  organ  often  retains  its  contractility  for  a  short  time  afterwards, 
and  may  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  arterialized  blood. 

In  apnoea  from  sedative  poisons,  as  chloroform,  for  example,  the  introduc- 
tion of  nitrous  oxide  or  the  exhilarating  gas  into  the  lungs,  would  probably 
prove  useful ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  surgeon  who  may  deem  it  advisable 
to  have  recourse  to  the  ansesthotio  properties  of  chloroform  in  his  operations, 
the  propriety  of  being  provided  with  a  bag  full  of  this  gas,  which  might  be 
forced  into  the  lung,  should  respiration  cease. 

But,  while  attempts  are  thus  made  to  restore  the  action  oi  the  lungs,  the 
nervous  centres  should  be  stimulated  by  impressions  made  upon  the  skin  and 
other  accessible  parts.  It  is  important  that  the  surface  should  be  kept  warm, 
and  for  this  purpose  bottles  or  other  vessels  filled  with  warm  water,  heated 
bricks  wrapped  in  flannel,  or  woollen  cloth  sufficiently  heated,  should  be  applied 
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about  the  body;  but  cantion  must  be  observed,  that  the  substances  employed 
be  not  so  hot  as  to  burn  the  skin ;  and  a  good  rule  is  not  to  permit  the  tempe- 
rature to  exceed  100°  F.  Gentle  friction  oyer  the  whole  sur&ce  may  alao 
be  used,  either  with  the  hand,  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  a  soft  brush ;  but  here 
again  care  is  requisite  not  to  injure  the  skin.  Should  the  least  sign  of  sensi- 
bility be  evinced,  rubefacients  may  also  be  resorted  to,  such  as  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, Cayenne  pepper  heated  with  brandy,  and  liniment  of  ammonia,  witk 
the  same  regard  to  the  present  want  of  susceptibility,  and  to  future  possible 
reaction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  remedies.  Though  the  skin  may  not  ex- 
hibit, during  the  collapse,  the  least  sign  of  the  action  of  heat,  friction,  and 
rubefacients,  yet  an  impression  is  made  by  them,  which,  when  sensibility  and 
vital  action  are  restored,  may  evince  itself,  if  due  caution  be  not  observed,  in 
violent  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  even  sloughing. 

As  the  lower  bowels  often  retain  a  degree  of  impressibility  until  the  rerj 
last,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  employ  stimulating  encmata,  among 
which  oil  of  turpentine,  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  the  ethereal  pre- 
parations, and  brandy,  are  perhaps  the  most  suitable.  They  are  especially 
indicated  when  the  cause  of  the  affection  is  of  a  directly  depressing  natarCi 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  narcotic  poisons.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  in- 
troduce these  stimulants  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube  and  syringe ; 
and  cases  no  doubt  occur  in  which  the  measure  might  prove  salutary. 

The  powerful  agency  of  electro-magnetism  may  also  be  resorted  to.  A 
current  made  to  pass  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  the  back  part  of  the  head 
will  sometimes  rouse  sensation,  when  life  is  almost  extinct. 

It  has  been  a  practice  with  some  to  detract  blood  in  cases  of  apnoea.  Thia 
measure  can  be  proper  only  in  those  instances  in  which,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  cause,  there  is  unusual  congestion  in  the  brain ;  and  even  in 
these  should  be  employed  with  great  caution.  The  blood  should  be  taken 
preferably  from  the  jugular  vein ;  as  both  the  brain  and  the  right  side  of  tlie 
oeart,  which  is  also  usually  overloaded,  are  thus  directly  relieved. 

The  danger  is  by  no  means  always  passed,  in  apnooa,  when  the  vital  actiona 
have  been  restored.  The  brain  not  unfrequently  evinces  signs  of  disorder, 
arising  from  the  previous  congestion;  and  imperfect  iuflammation,  and  variooa 
functional  derangement  in  the  thoracic  and  abdomiual  viscera,  are  not  uncom- 
mon from  the  same  cause.  The  errors  too  of  an  irregular  general  reaction, 
sometimes  excessive,  and  sometimes  deficient,  require  careful  watching.  Bot^ 
in  the  treatment  of  these  aflections,  the  physician  must  be  guided  by  hia 
general  knowledge  of  disease ;  as  the  effects  are  too  diversified  and  uncertain 
to  admit  of  special  therapeutic  rules.  The  original  cause  has  much  influence 
in  the  production  or  modification  of  these  secondary  symptoms,  and  not  un- 
frequently it  continues  to  operate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  after  the  patient 
has  been  rescued  from  its  more  violent  effects. 

A  few  remarks  in  relation  to  special  measures,  required  in  apnoea  from 
certain  peculiar  causes,  will  be  necessary  to  complete  a  view  of  the  treatment. 

Drowning. — It  has  been  a  popular  practice  to  suspend  the  body  by  the  feet, 
immediately  after  removal  from  the  water,  in  order  to  allow  the  liquid  which 
may  have  been  swallowed  to  run  out  by  the  mouth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  this  is  an  irrational  practice,  and  can  be  productive  only  of  injury, 
as  it  adds  the  influence  of  gravitation  to  the  causes  which  have  already  over- 
loaded the  veins  and  siuuses  of  the  brain. 

The  bixly  should  be  immediately  stripped  of  the  wet  clothing,  then  wiped 
perfectly  dry,  and  wrapped  in  a  blanket  as  already  recommended.  It  is  espe- 
cially important,  in  cases  of  drowning,  to  keep  the  surface  duly  warm ;  aa 
much  of  the  vital  heat  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  body  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  medium  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.    The  mouth  ahould 
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be  carefiilly  oleaosed  of  the  frothy  muoosities,  by  means  of  the  finger  or  the 
feathered  |>art  of  a  qaill.  Recourse  should  then  be  had  to  artificial  respira- 
tion, and  the  other  measures  above  indicated;^ and  the  efforts  at  restoration 
should  not  be  relaxed  for  several  hours.  A  remedy  formerly  much  relied  on, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  drowned,  was  the  injection  of  tobacco  smoke  into  the 
rectnm.  This  would  seem,  with  our  present  notions  about  the  sedative  action 
of  tobacco,  to  be  clearly  contraindicated ;  and,  accordingly,  most  recent  authors 
discard  it  altogether.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  empyreumatio 
products  of  toJ^cco  do  not  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  that  nar- 
cotic itself;  and  it  h  affirmed  by  Fod4r6  (^DicL  des  Sctenc.  Med,,  Art.  Noy4»)f 
that  the  proportion  of  the  drowned  who  have  been  rescued  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  measure  has  been  considerably  less  than  while  it  was  in  use. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  considerable  quantities  of  water  sometimes 
penetrate  into  the  bronchial  tubes  even  down  to  their  remotest  ramifications. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that,  in  such  cases,  the  beneficial  operation  of  artificial  respi- 
ration must  be  much  impeded,  if  not  altogether  prevented;  and  it  is  highly 
important  to  rid  the  lungs  of  their  burden.  This  may  be  done  in  some  degree 
by  suction.  When,  therefore,  the  chest  yields  a  dull  sound  upon  percussion, 
and  respiration  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  performed,  attempts  may 
be  made,  by  means  of  a  catheter  introduced  into  the  larynx,  and  an  air-tight 
syringe  or  the  mouth  applied  to  its  outer  extremity,  to  withdraw  the  liquid 
from  the  air-passages.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  effect  the  same  object,  by 
the  same  instruments,  through  an  artificial  opening  in  the  trachea;  and  this 
might  be  justifiable  as  a  last  resort. 

Strangulation. — The  only  special  measure  requiring  attention  in  this  case 
is  the  abstraction  of  blood.  In  consequence  of  the  severe  cerebral  congestion 
which  results,  in  most  instances,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  cause  acts,  it  is 
more  necessary  in  these  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  apnoea  to  unload  the  veins 
of  the  brain;  and  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the  jugular  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  called  for. 

Freezing, — Here  the  first  object  is  to  restore  warmth,  but  yet  to  restore  it 
very  gradually.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  cases  of  insensibility  from  cold, 
the  sadden  exposure  of  the  body  to  an  elevated  temperature  is  certainly  fatal. 
If  reaction  takes  place,  it  is  short  and  violent,  and  the  patient  soon  dies,  not 
unfreqnently  with  delirium.  In  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  surface  should 
be  first  rubbed  with  snow  if  at  hand,  which,  though  cold,  is  when  near  the 
melting  point  warmer  than  the  frozen  body;  or  the  patient  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  very  cold  water;  and  afterwards  the  applications  made 
should  be  gradually  less  and  less  cold,  until  the  temperature  is  at  length  raised 
to  the  natural  standard.  As  soon  as  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  are  suf- 
ficiently relaxed  to  admit  of  easy  motion,  artificial  respiration,  and  the  other 
means  already  enumerated  as  appropriate  to  apnoea  in  general,  should  be  tried. 

SECTION  IV. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

SUBSECTION  I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Disease  of  the  heart  was  imperfectly  understood  until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  In  its  organic  forms,  it  was  thought  to  be  very  rare,  and  almost 
uniformly  fatal.     It  was  not  generally  recognized  until  in  its  advanced  stage, 
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vben  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies;  and  oflen  it  escaped  reoognitioD  alto- 
gether, being  concealed  bj  certain  prominent  morbid  affections  of  which  it  was 
the  cause,  such  as  pulmonary  congestion  and  hemorrhage,  apoplexy,  and 
different  forms  of  dropsy.  Cases  formerly  considered  and  treated  as  simple 
hydrothorax  were  very  generally  diseases  of  the  heart. 

These  affections  are  now  known  to  be  very  frequent.  They  are  suppoaed, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  inferior  only  to  phthisis  in  fatality.  Though 
confined  to  no  age,  they  are  much  more  frequent  late  than  early  in  life.  They 
have  been  said  to  be  in  the  old  what  pulmonary  consumption  is  in  the  young. 
Out  of  more  than  five  hundred  dissections  witnessed  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  about 
one-third  presented  signs  of  diseased  heart;  and  the  proportion  of  males  wis 
twice  that  of  females. 

Though  very  dangerous,  they  are  not  so  uniformly  fatal  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed.  Treated  in  their  early  and  foriping  stages,  they  are  often  effectu- 
ally cured;  and,  what  is  no  less  important,  they  may,  in  numerous  iostaneei^ 
be  prevented  by  a  judicious  treatment  of  certain  conditions  of  the  systen, 
which,  if  neglected,  are  very  apt  to  induce  them,  but  which  are  entirely  undsr 
the  control  of  remedies. 

For  our  improved  knowledge  of  cardiac  diseases,  we  are  indebted  mainly  to 
Corvisart,  Laennec,  Louis,  Collin,  and  Bouillaud  in  France;  Hope,  Williaois^ 
Latham,  and  Stokes  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Dr.  Pennock  in  this  coontrj; 
though  facts  of  importance  have  been  contributed  by  many  others. 

As  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  diseases,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  treat  of  the  means  of  exploring  them  which  modem  investig»- 
iions  have  placed  in  our  hands,  and  which  render  their  diagnosis  at  preoeDt 
almost  as  easy,  with  proper  study  and  practice,  as  it  was  formerly  difficoh 
and  uncertain.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  position,  and  actions  of  the  heart;  but  introdaoe 
a  figure,  with  brief  anatomical  references,  in  order  that  the  student,  by  con- 
sulting it  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  which  follow,  may  be  able  more 
clearly  to  understand  them."^    The  signs  of  the  heart's  action  and  condition 

*  The  figure  here  introduced,  with  the  following  references,  has  been  copied,  by  per- 
misMon  of  the  author,  with  some  slight  cbangvH,  from  a  communication  made  bv  Dr. 
C.  W.  Pennock  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  the  Medi- 
tal  Examiner  for  April,  1840  (vol.  Hi.  p   21^)). 

**  The  heart  is  represented  with  the  pericardium  removed,  the  lungs  drawn  back- 
wards by  hooks,  leaving  iUt  entire  anterior  surface  exposed — the  cartilages  and  riba  ia 
front  of  it,  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

S,  Outline  of  the  sternum.  the  plane  of  the  thorax],  passing  into  the 

C,  Clavicle.  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

1 ,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  &o.     The  ribs.  A,  Vena  cava  descendens. 

1^,  2^  S^  4^,  6^  6^,  &o.  The  cartilages  «,  Line  of  direction  of  the  mitral  vmlre. 
of  the  ribs.  The  dotted  portion  is  that  part  of  it  po«te- 

4'^  Right  and  left  nipples.  rior  to  the  right  ventricle, 

o.  Right  ventricle.  i\  Needle  introduced  perpendicular  to 

b.  Left  ventricle.  the  plane  of  the  thorax,  three  inches  from 

r.  Septum  between  the  ventricles.  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  at  the  lower 

</,  Right  auricle.  edge  of  the  third  nb,  and  passing  into  tbo 

f,  Ix^ft  auricle.  mitral  valve  at  it;*  extreme  left. 
/,  The  aortA.  k.  Line  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

/*,  Needle  introduce*!  through  the  mid-  m.  n.  Needles  introduced  perpendicular 

die  of  the  sternum,  perpendicular  to  its  to  the  thorax,  at  points  where  the  dulneva 

plane,  opponite  the  cartilages  of  the  third  of  percussion    of  the   heart   ceaw!*,    and 

rib.  pattsing  into  the  aortic  valves.  which,  being  projected,  pa^s  to  the  burden 

g.  The  pulmonary  artery.  of  that  organ. 
p^  Needle  introduced  between  the  se-  o.  Trachea. 

oond  and  third  cartilages,  half  an  inch  to        />,  Apex  of  the  heart. 
the  left  of  the  stomuffl  (perpendicular  to 
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vill  be  considered  under  the  seyeral  heads  of  1.  those  recognized  by  the  tonch, 
2.  those  obvious  to  vision,  8.  those  afforded  by  percussion,  4.  those  yielded  by 
Mifcultation,  and  5.  general  symptoms.  It  will  be  most  convenient,  under 
each  of  these  heads,  so  ^  as  appropriate,  to  treat  first  of  the  signs  as  they  are 
presented  in  health,  and  afterwards  of  their  modifications,  and  of  the  new  signs 
exhibited  in  disease. 

1.  Signs  ly  Touch, — Puisatton  or  Impulse, 

The  beating  of  the  heart  may  almost  always  be  felt  in  health,  in  one  posi- 
tion  or  another  of  the  body,  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  chest,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  opposite  to  the  apex  of  the  organ.  The  pulsation  is  owing  to  the 
striking  of  the  small  extremity  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  thought  to  be  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
uid  to  result  from  that  contraction.  According  to  Hope,  during  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  the  apex  is  drawn  somewhat  towards  the  base  of  the  heart, 

*'  Upon  reference  to  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valves  of  the  aorta  lie  beneath 
fbe  middle  of  the  sternum,  opposite  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs ; 
that  the  valvet  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  more  superficial,  and  are.  placed  to  the  left, 
and  about  half  an  inch  aboTe.  The  aorta^  from  its  origin,  cnrres  upwards  towards  the 
Tight,  extending  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  slightly  bejond  the 
lil^t  margin  of  the  sternum  ;  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  second  cartilage,  the  arch  of 
tiM  aorta  commences  and  inclines  to  the  left,  crossing  the  pulmonary  artery  where  it 
lies  beneath  the  left  second  rib,  and  ascending  as  high  as  the  first  rib,  turns  downwards. 
The  pulmonary  artery^  from  its  origin  in  contact  with  the  sternum,  commences  at  its  left 
Vargin,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib,  bulges  at  the  interspace  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  cartilages  close  to  the  sternum,  and  dips  beneath  the  aorta 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  second  cartilage  and  sternum. 

'*  The  right  dirisions  of  the  heart,  being  most  superficial,  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
anterior  surface ;  the  right  auricle  reaches  from  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib,  to  that  of 
the  sixth,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth,  where  its  breadth  is  the  greatest,  it  extends 
laterally  near  one  inch  and  one  third  {when  full  of  blood*)  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 
About  one-third  of  the  right  Tentricle  lies  beneath  the  sternum,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
beiog  to  the  left  of  that  bone ;  the  teptum  between  the  ventricles  coincides  with  the 
aaaeous  extremities  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and,  on  the  fourth  rib,  is  midway 
between  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  and  nipple.  A  small  part,  say  one-fourth  of  the 
left  Tentricle  presents  anteriorly ;  and,  when  the  lungs  are  separated,  a  portion  of  the 
left  auricle  is  visible  between  the  second  and  third  left  ribs,  two  inches  from  the  left 
margin  of  the  sternum.  With  the  exception  of  these  portions,  the  whole  of  the  left 
veDtricle  and  auricle  lie  posteriorly  to  the  right  ventricle ;  and  the  entire  left  divisions, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  base  connected  with  the  semi-lunar  valves 
ef  the  aorta,  lie  on  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

"  The  heart  being  movable,  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  necessarily  change  their 
relative  position  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  with  every  change  of  posture  of  the  body. 
When  examined  in  the  dead  body,  the  normal  situation  of  these  valves  is  as  follows : 
the  tricuspid  valve  extends  obliquely  downwards  fh)m  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  ster- 
iniiD,  immediately  below  the  third  rib,  to  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib;  the  mitral  valve  commences  beneath  the  lower 
margin  of  the  left  third  rib,  near  the  junction  of  its  cartilage  with  its  osseous  extremity, 
(two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum),  and  runs  slightly  downwards, 
terminating  opposite  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cartilage 
ef  the  fourth  rib. 

*•  The  apex  of  the  heart,  when  an  indiridual  is  standing  erect,  beats  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  left  ribs,  about  two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  one  inch  on  its  sternal  side. 
Bat  as  the  heart  is  attached  only  at  its  base  by  the  large  blood-vessels,  'the  body  of 
that  organ  is  not  fixed  in  relation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  but  hangs  in  a  certain  degree 
loose,'  and  liable  to  displacement  by  change  of  posture,  and  by  the  motions  of  the  chest. 
Hence,  the  pulsations  of  the  apex  are  felt  at  different  points  of  the  chest,  and  the  ira- 
poise  is  affected  by  the  stage  of  the  respiratory  act.  During  fiill  inspiration,  the  impulse 
of  a  healthy  heart  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  upon  expiration,  and  especially  if,  at  the 
time,  the  body  be  bent  forward,  the  cardiac  pulsations  become  very  forcible." 

*  An  alteration  In  the  text  tuggoeted  \ij  Dr.  Pennook. 
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and  at  the  same  time  tilted  upwards  and  forwards.  Yarious  explanations 
have  been  given  of  the  mechanism  of  the  movement,  one  of  which  refers  il 
to  the  greater  length  of  the  anterior  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles;  another, 
to  the  contraction  of  the  spiral  muscles,  which,  fixed  as  these  muscles  are  in 
the  tendinous  rings  about  the  base  of  the  heart,  must  have  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing upwards  the  apex  towards  the  walls  of  the  chest.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me,  admitting  the  impulse  to  be  systolic,  that  it  most  probably  arose  from 
the  reaction  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  great  vessels,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  heart,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  projecting  that  organ  forward 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Somewhat  different  is  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Gut- 
brod,  of  Germany,  previously  put  forth  by  Dr.  Alderson,  of  England,  that 
the  forward  movement  is  owing  to  the  rebound  of  the  heart,  consequent  upon 
the  pressure  of  its  own  blood,  when  by  the  opening  of  the  valves  that  prea- 
sure  becomes  unequal,  exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  rebound  of  the  gun,  or 
the  motion  of  Segner's  wheel,  which,  as  a  jet  of  water  proceeds  in  one  direc- 
tion from  its  circumference,  turns  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the  cases 
are  not  exactly  analogous;  for  the  opening  of  the  heart  is  into  another  cavity, 
upon  the  walls  of  which  the  force  is  exerted  so  as  still  to  maintain  very 
nearly  an  equilibrium.  According  to  either  of  these  latter  views,  the  apex 
of  the  heart  should  be  moved  somewhat  downward  as  well  as  forward,  which 
is  in  fact  what  the  phenomena  of  the  impulse  require.  But  no  explanation 
hitherto  given,  is,  I  think,  quite  satisfactory;  and,  indeed,  the  question  haa 
not  yet  been  definitively  decided,  whether  the  impulse  really  occurs  during  the 
systole,  or  is  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  heart  which  takes  place  during 
the  diastole.* 

*  In  a  recent  work  on  Gencml  Pathology,  Dr.  Alfred  Stilld,  of  PhiladHphia,  defends 
the  opinion  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  synchronous  with  and  produced  by  th« 
diastole  of  the  yentricle,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  the  systole.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  that  view.  It  16  difficult  to  comprehend  bow 
a  hollow  muscle  by  contracting  could  give  a  blow  to  a  body  eiterior  to  itself.  When 
the  heart  of  a  frog,  which  is  transparent,  is  examined,  the  projection  of  the  apex  is 
found  to  coincide  with  the  diastole,  and  its  retraction  with  the  systole  of  the  vvntricle. 
In  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  human  heart  has  been  distinctly  seen  in  action,  the 
ventricular  systole  was  observed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  tlie  heart  in 
•very  diameter,  and  the  diastole,  which  had  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  an  active  move- 
ment, to  be  attended  with  a  decided  projection  of  the  heart  downwards.  From  ao  an- 
alysis  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  of  a  number  of  caaes  of  ventricular  hypertrophy,  it 
appears  that  in  all  of  th^m  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  less  than  natural,  and  in  some 
could  not  be  felt,  proving  that  the  impulse  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  tlie 
ventricular  contraction.  If  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  increaseil  impulfte, 
are  compared  with  others  in  which  the  impulse  is  diminished,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
former  there  is  auricular  hypertrophy,  and  in  the  latter  either  exclusive  ventricular 
hypertrophy  or  thinning  and  dilatation  of  the  auricle.  The  want  of  correspondence,  in 
some  instances,  between  the  number  of  the  heart's  pulsations  and  those  of  the  arteries, 
is  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  diastolic  origin  of  the  impult>e.  This  want 
of  correspondence  occurs  chiefly  when  the  heart  is  weak,  or  the  mitral  orifice  contracted. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  auricle  may  throw  a 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  sufficient  to  produce  the  impulse,  but  insufficient  to 
excite  it  to  contraction,  and  that  two  or  even  three  of  these  eflforts  may  be  made,  before 
the  systolic  movement  which  produces  the  arterial  pulsation  is  effected.  [Kiem.  of  GtK, 
Pathol.,  p.  819.) — Xote  to  the  second  edition. 

These  arguments  of  Dr.  Stille  are  not  without  much  force ;  and  are  supported  Terj 
strongly  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Thos.  llobinson,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  of  M. 
Beau,  of  France.  These  were  made  in  the  cases  of  new-born  infants,  in  whom  the 
breast-bone  was  wanting,  and  the  heart  was  exposed  to  view  uncovered  by  tiie  p«ri- 
canlium.  Dr.  Uobinson's  case  is  recorded  in  the  Ameriran  Journal  of  Jledieai  Sctencm 
(vol.  xi.  p.  346,  Feb.  1833) ;  and  a  reference  to  two  siinihir  cases  presentiMl  by  M.  IVeaa 
to  the  Aca<lemy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  will  be  found  in  the  Archives  Generule*  (April, 
Ibol,  4e  s^r.,  xxv.  4GUj.     In  the  case  of  Dr.  Hobiuson,  the  following  was  the  succeaaioa 
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The  point  at  which  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes,  and  wheve  the  impnlse  ia 
most  didtiQctly  felt,  in  a  state  of  medium  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  in  the 
erect  position,  is  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  about  an  inch  within  and 
two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  somewhat  more  than  two  inches  to  the  left 
of  the  junction  between  the  sternum  and  xiphoid  cartilage,  in  an  individual 
of  ordinary  sise.  But  this  point  varies  very  considerably  in  health,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  stage  of  the  respiratory  act.  The  heart 
hangs  to  a  certain  extent  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  therefore 
yields  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  gravitation.  In  the  erect  posture, 
the  apex  is  about  an  inch  lower  than  In  the  horizontal.  When  an  individuid 
lies  upon  the  back,  the  heart  recedes  from  the  walls  of  the  chest,  so  that  the 
impulse  often  ceases  to  be  perceptible ;  when  upon  the  face,  the  organ  falls 
upon  the  ribs  and  makes  its  pulsation  very  obvious.  The  same  happens  in 
the  position  upon  the  left  side,  in  which  the  pulsation  is  often  felt  to  the  left 
of  the  nipple.     During  inspiration,  the  ribs  move  at  the  same  time  forwards 

of  the  heart's  actions  as  obvious  to  the  eye.  Beginning  from  a  state  of  rest,  the 
heart  suddenly  and  forcibly  dilated  in  all  directions,  the  dilatation  comtnencing  appa- 
rently with  the  auricles  and  proceeding  with  great  rapidity  to  the  ventricles.  The 
apex  thus  elongated  was  projected  forwards,  and  wonld  of  course,  in  the  normal  con- 
dition of  Uie  parts,  have  struck  against  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  produced  an  im- 
pulse. Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  diastole,  and  without  the  least  obserrable 
interral,  the  heart  contracted  forcibly,  and  was  now  diminidied  in  all  its  dimensions, 
with  a  receding  of  the  apex.  The  systole  began  also  in  the  auricles  and  proceeded  to 
the  Tentricles  with  great  velocity.  The  whole  of  this  complicated  movement  was  made 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  almost  seemed  like  one  act  of  the  heart,  the  systole  beginning 
in  the  auricles  at  the  instant  of  the  completion  of  the  diastole  in  the  ventricles,  and 
altogether  occupying  less  than  half  a  second.  A  period  of  rest  followed,  which  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  time  occupied  by  the  diastolic  and  systolic  motions  combined. 
In  the  cases  presented  to  the  Academy,  the  heart,  starting  from  a  state  of  reposb^ 
appeared  suddenly  to  dilate  in  all  the  dimensions  of  the  ventricle,  with  projection  of  tha 
apex,  and  then  immediately  to  contract  without  observable  interval,  the  apex  retreating ; 
after  which  came  the  period  of  rest 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  HospitaU  of  Paris,  M«  Aran  stated  that  ha 
and  M.  Bernard  had  performed  experiments  upon  frogs,  and  young  animals  at  birth, 
which  confirm  M.  Beau's  opinions  as  to  the  successive  actions  of  the  heart;  namely, 
that  the  auricle  having  been  passively  dilated  during  the  repose,  suddenly  contracts, 
thus  throwing  the  blood  into  the  ventricle,  which  consequently  suddenly  dilates,  and 
subsequently  contracts  without  any  observable  interval.  Hence,  of  the  two  periods  of 
the  heart's  action,  the  firtt  is  occupied  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  and  the  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  successively ;  the  second  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
auricle.  { Archives  Gin,,  Avril,  1854,  p.  600.)  * 

If  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  ventricles  be 
admitted,  and.it  seems  impossible  to  deny  them,  the  heart's  impulse  is  easily  ex- 
plained, and  must  be  referred  to  the  active  diastolic  movement.  The  observations  6t 
Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore  in  relation  to  the  elongation  of  the  heart,  when  carefully 
considered,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  confirmatory  of  this  view.  These  experi- 
menters found  the  heart  to  be  elongated  fVom  the  base  to  the  apex,  during  the  ventricular 
contraction.  This  was  noticed  both  in  the  sheep  and  the  horse,  the  increase  in  the  for> 
mer  being  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Mtd,  Set.,  xxv.  418.)  Now, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  observations,  there  is  no  interval  whatever  between 
the  diastole  and  the  systole,  and  without  close  attention  the  two  movements  might  be 
considered  as  one.  May  not,  therefore,  the  elongation  noticed  by  Drs.  Pennock  and 
Moore  have  been  really  diastolic,  though  so  immediately  followed  by  the  systole  as  to 
have  been  confounded  with  it?  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  some  experi^ 
ments  made  in  Edinburgh  on  dogs,  as  viewed  by  Drs.  Bennet.  Gairdner,  and  others, 
tended  to  confirm  the  generally  received  views  on  this  subject,  though  Dr.  Cartwright, 
who  also  witnessed  them,  and  who  maintains  the  diastolic  theory,  did  not  admit  ^eir 
conclusiveness.  [Ed.  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  Feb.  1854,  p.  189.) 

Though  the  views  of  the  heart's  actions  here  given  are  highly  plausible,  and  probably 
in  a  considerable  degree  correct,  they  have  not  yet  been  generally  adopted ;  and  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  retain  in  the  text  the  commonly  admitted  explanations,  until  the  question 
ean  be  determined  by  aocomulated  observations.  (Note  to  ihe  third  and  fourth  editi<mi,) 
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and  upwards,  so  as  to  remove  the  walls  of  the  chest  from  the  heart,  and  to 
lower  the  position  of  that  organ  in  relation  to  any  particular  nh ;  and  the  con- 
trary takes  place  during  expiration.  Hence,  when  the  chest  is  fully  expanded, 
the  pulsation  is  lost  or  rendered  less  distinct,  and  the  apex  will  strike,  if  at 
mil  in  contact  with  the  chest,  helow  the  sixth  rib ;  while,  in  a  forced  expira- 
tion, the  pulsation  is  strongest  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  may 
be  felt  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  chest,  so  high  sometimes  as  the  third 
rib.  From  all  this  it  is  obvious  that,  when  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  very 
indistinct,  the  best  means  of  rendering  it  perceptible  is  to  cause  the  patient 
to  lie  upon  his  face  or  left  side,  or,  if  in  the  sitting  posture,  to  bend  forward 
and  to  the  left,  and  to  exhaust  his  lungs  as  far  as  possible  of  air. 

The  force  and  extent  of  the  impulse  vary  greatly,  in  health,  with  the  vary- 
ing activity  of  the  circulation,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
In  some  persons  it  can  scarcely  be  felt,  especially  in  very  fat  and  phlegmatic 
individuflils ;  in  others  again  it  is  very  powerful,  and  may  be  felt  through  a 
large  space,  as  in  those  who  are  very  thin  and  of  a  nervous  temperament. 
In  children  it  is  usually  more  distinct  than  in  adults.  After  great  muscular 
exertion,  it  is  sometimes  violent,  and  perceptible  almost  throughout  the  chest. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulsations  is  also  liable  to  great  diversity  within  per- 
fectly normal  limits.  For  the  average  number  in  a  minute,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  article  upon  the  pulse  (see  vol.  i.  p,  183) ;  under  which  head 
are  also  detailed  the  causes  that  occasion  diversities  in  the  number  without 
deviation  from  health,  as  sex,  age,  the  sleeping  and  waking  state,  the  time  of 
day,  posture,  mupcular  exertion  of  all  kinds,  mental  influences,  and  various 
accustomed  stimuli.  It  is  sufiicient  here  to  state  that  the  cardiac  pulsation, 
in  perfect  health,  corresponds  in  frequency  with  the  arterial,  as  both  depend 
upon  the  same  cause.  In  the  larger  arteries  the  pulse  is  synchronous  with 
the  beating  of  the  heart,  in  that  at  the  wrist,  follows  it  at  a  very  minute, 
though  still  appreciable  interval,  equal  perhaps  to  one  quarter  of  a  second. 
There  is  also  in  health  a  fixed  relation  between  the  number  of  respirations  and 
of  pulsations,  the  latter  being  to  the  former  very  nearly  as  four  and  a  half  to 
one.  {Hooker.) 

In  perfect  health,  the  pulsations  occur  usually  at  regular  intervals,  thongli 
not  uniformly  so.  In  old  persons,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  inter- 
missions in  the  heart's  contractions,  and  some  persons  are  subject  to  thea 
from  infancy,  without,  in  either  case,  the  suspicion  of  disease.  It  is  a  singu* 
lar  fact,  often  noticed,  that  in  such  cases  the  irregularity  is  apt  to  disappear 
during  attacks  of  fever  or  other  severe  illness,  and  to  return  with  the  return 
of  health.  Intermissions,  however,  in  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  are  not  always  a 
ftgn  of  the  same  state  in  that  of  the  heart;  for  it  occasionally  happens  thai 
the  ventricular  contraction,  though  sensible  near  the  heart,  is  too  weak  to 
transmit  an  impulse  to  the  extreme  vessels;  and  the  systole  may  even  be  to 
feeble  as  to  occasion  a  seeming  intermission  in  the  beating  at  the  chest. 
There  are,  however,  frequently  true  intermissions  in  the  ventricular  con- 
tractions without  amounting  to  disease. 

The  impulse  is  much  and  variously  altered  by  disease.  It  may  be  mor- 
bidly increased  or  diminished  in  strength  and  extent ;  may  be  changed  in  ita 
character;  may  become  more  or  less  frequent  than  in  health;  and  mnj  suffer 
irregularities  of  different  kinds  in  the  relation  of  the  successive  pulsations. 
Its  strength  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  augmented  by  hypertrophy  or  ex- 
cessive developement  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  by  whatever  stimulates  that 
organ  to  excessive  action;  and  sometimes  becomes  so  great  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression almost  of  a  hammer  within  the  chest.  It  is  diminifhetlf  on  the  contrary, 
Dy  weakness  of  the  heart,  whether  functional  or  from  thinness  or  degeneration 
of  itsparietesy  and  by  whatever  tends  to  remove  that  organ  from  the  ribs,  u  ad> 
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hesions  posteriorly,  disteiision  of  the  perieardioniy  or  the  formatioo  of  a  pleural 
nc  anteriorly.   It  not  unfirequently,  indeed,  happens  that  the  impnlse  is  wholly 
loet  in  disease.     The  extent  to  which  it  may  be  felt  is  increased  by  excessive 
action,  hypertrophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  and  the  increase  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  inches  around  the  apex,  or  may  embrace  almost  the  whole  chest. 
The  heart  may  be  so  oonfined  by  adhesions,  that  the  point  of  impulsion  against 
the  ribs  shall  Tary  less  than  it  ought  to  do  with  the  varying  position  of  the 
patient ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  distended  state  of  the  pericardium,  its ' 
Dealing,  if  felt  at  all,  will  be  apt  to  change  place  more  readily  than  in  health, 
because  the  organ  is  no  longer  restrained  in  its  movements  by  the  investing 
membrane.     The  character  of  the  impulse  is  often  much  altered.     Perhaps 
to  this  category  belongs  the  short,  sharp,  quick  stroke  of  irritation,  which  is 
wholly  different  from  mere  frequency  of  beat,  the  former  referring  to  the  in- 
dividual pulsations,  the  latter  to  their  succession.     Instead  of  resulting  from 
the  striking  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs,  the  impulse  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  whole  organ  rising  up  as  it  were  under  the  hand,  and 
givinff  rise  to  the  sense  of  a  slow  heaving  motion,  rather  than  of  a  blow.^ 
This  happens  in  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.     In  relation  to  the  rfpetitian  of 
the  impulse,  it  may  become  so  fluent  that  it  cannot  be  counted,  even  ex- 
ceeding 200  strokes  in  a  minute,  or  may  be  reduced  even  so  low  as  15  or  20 
in  the  same  length  of  time.     The  relation  of  the  successive  impulses  to  each 
other  is  liable  to  excessive  irregularities.   Sometimes  a  stroke  is  now  and  then 
omitted,  either  at  oertain  intervals  or  quite  irregularly.     In  such  cases  the 
pulsation  is  said  to  be  intermittent.     0<^»udonal]y  it  is  as  it  were  remittenif 
one  or  several  strokes  being  more  feeble  than  those  which  precede  and  fol- 
low.    Not  unfrequently  the  rapidity  of  succession  varies  greatly;  the  pulsa- 
tions being  now  very  short  and  rapid,  almost  running  into  one  another,  then 
again  prolcmged,  slow,  and  distinct ;  and  all  these  diversities  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  ease.    The  double  or  triple  impulse,  which  is  sometimes 
felt  in  quick  succession,  may  be  owing  to  as  many  partial  contractions  of  the 
ventricle,  before  the  full  systole  is  accomplished.    Some  have  supposed*  thai 
the  diastole  is  concerned  in  these  irregularities,  as  there  is  at  that  period  a 
sudden  and  apparently  active  swelling  out  of  the  ventricle,  which  must  make 
some  impression  upon  the  parietes  of  the  chest.     It  has  been  maintained  that 
there  is  normally  a  double  impulse  of  the  heart,  scarcely  sensible  in  its  ordi- 
nary state,  bat  becoming  obvious  in  excitement,  the  first  impulse  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  systole,  the  second,  much  feebler,  upon  the  diastole,  and 
felt  between  the  second  and  third  ribs.     (Bellingham  and  Sibson,  Lond. 
MecL  Gaz,,  March,  1850,  p.  445.)t    All  these  derangements  of  the  heart's 
impulse  may  be  purely  functional;  but,  when  they  persist  steadily  for  a  long 
time,  without  any  return  to  the  regular  condition,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  some  organic  disorder.     It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
certain  modifications  of  disordered  impulse  may  depend  upon  diseases  of  the 
lungs  or  other  neighbouring  parts,  the  heart  being  itself  perfectly  sound. 
Thus,  extensive  eflfunon  in  3ie  pleura,  tumours  of  different  kinds,  and  even 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  may  very  much  change 
the  place  in  which  the  heart  will  be  felt  beating. 

*  It  appeart  to  me  that  this  faot  is  somewhat  in  fiiToor  of  the  opinion  which  a^oribes 
the  impnlse  of  the  heart  to  the  diastole. 

f  This  may  be  readily  understood,  if  the  view  of  the  heart's  action  be  admitted 
which  ascribes  the  main  impulse  to  the  active  diastole.  The  systole  immediately  fol- 
lowing, by  throwing  the  blood  into  the  great  Tessels  which  are  posterior  to  its  own  base, 
most  have  the  effect  of  tilting  the  heart  somewhat  forward,  and  of  course  against  the 
cheat,  BO  as  probably  te  prodooe  a  sensible  impulae  when  examined  under  laToorable 
eiidunatanees.  {Not$  to  tJU  third  Mum.) 
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Purring  Tremor, — Besides  the  stroke  or  pulsation  above  treated  of,  the 
hand  placed  over  the  heart  becomes  occasionally  sensible  of  an  entirely  diflfer^ 
ent  impression;  a  sort  of  thrill  or  slight  jarring  movement,  very  similar  to 
that  produced  by  a  purring  cat,  and  hence  called  purring  tremor^  and  by  the 
French  wnters  fr^issement  vataire.  This  is  the  result  of  a  quick  vibratory 
movement  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  propagated  from  the  interior  of  the  heart  or 
blood-vessels,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  depends  upon  the  same 
causes  as  the  hellowx  murmur  and  the  friction  sounds  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
with  which  it  is  often  associated.  A  similar  sensation  is  often  imparted  to 
the  fingers  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

2.  Signs  hy  Inspection, 

Mere  inspection  is  of  very  little  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart.  In  health,  all  that  the  eye  can  discover,  having  any  direct  relation  to 
that  organ,  is  oc<^ionally  a  slignt  movement  near  the  sixth  rib.  In  certain 
morbid  states,  this  becomes  very  manifest,  so  much  so  as  to  be  visible  through 
the  clothing,  and  at  a  considerable  distance.  Occasionally,  the  action  may  be 
seen  to  extend  to  the  carotids  and  even  to  the  jugulars,  and,  in  some  instanoet 
of  severe  cardiac  disease,  the  whole  body  seems  to  be  jarred  by  the  violence 
of  the  palpitation.  But  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  sign  alone,  except 
that  the  heart  is  acting  inordinately.  It  may  be  of  use  in  connexion  with 
others  of  a  more  definite  character. 

Sometimes  the  outline  of  the  chest  is  visibly  altered.  A  prominence  over 
the  cardiac  region  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  upon  copious  pericardial  effa- 
lion,  and  is  of  some  value  as  a  sign  of  that  afiection.  The  left  nipple  in  soch 
cases  is  observably  more  projecting  than  the  right.  It  is  said  that  a  contrac- 
tion or  sinking  at  the  epigastrium  is  sometimes  observed,  during  the  contrao- 
tion  of  the  ventricles.  Such  a  depression  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  firm 
adhesions  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  parts  around  it,  so 
that,  when  the  ventricles  contract,  being  fixed  posteriorly,  they  must  pull 
backward  the  movable  anterior  parts  of  the  chest. 

3.  Signs  hy  Percussion, 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  there  is  an  irregular  roundish 
space,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  across,  extending  from  the  sternum 
about  the  fourth  intercostal  space  towards  the  left  nipple,  but  without  reach- 
ing it,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  heart,  including  nearly  the 
whole  antero-superior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  a  small  part  of  the  right 
auricular  appendix,  and  the  outer  edge  and  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  lies  in 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest.  In  this  space,  percussion  is  decidedly  dull. 
The  dulness,  however,  is  not  marked  by  a  precise  boundary  line,  but  is  gr»> 
dually  shaded  off  into  a  clearer  sound,  as  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  lung 
become  thicker,  until  at  length  the  pure  pulmonary  resonance  only  is  heard. 
Even  when  common  percussion  yields  a  clear  sound,  the  dulness  of  the  most 
deeply  covered  portions  of  the  heart  may  in  some  degree  be  brought  forth  by 
a  stronger  blow ;  and,  by  a  delicate  ear  and  practised  hand,  the  outline  of  the 
heart  may  thus  be  ascertained  and  chalked  out  with  tolerable  accuracy,  extend- 
ing ob1ir|uely  downward  from  the  third  left  stemo-costal  articulation  to  a  part 
of  the  fifth  intercostal  space  about  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
and,  in  a  horizontal  line,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple  to  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  sternum,  and  thus  embracing  almost  all  the  lower  half  of  this 
bone.  The  sound  elicited  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  body,  and 
the  degree  of  expansion  of  the  chest  in  health,  and  is  much  afiected  by  dif- 
fsrent  diseases  of  the  lung,  pleura,  or  neighbouring  parts,  wholly  independ- 
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ent  of  the  heart,  all  of  which ^  therefore,  mast  be  taken^  into  account  before 
any  practical  inference  is  deduced  from  the  results  of  percussion.  The  dul« 
ness  is  greater  in  theereet  position  than  in  supination,  and  still  greater  when 
the  body  bends  forward,  or  lies  upon  the  face.  It  inclines  also  to  the  side  of 
the  body  which  is  lowermost.  The  affections  which  interfere  with  the  indi- 
cations of  percussion  in  complaints  of  the  heart  are,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
which  occasion  dulness,  such  as  pleuritic  effusion,  hepatization  of  the  lung, 
tumours  of  vapous  kinds^  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  an  over- 
loaded stomach,  &c.,  and^  on  the  other,  those  which  tend  to  counteract  the  dul- 
ness, as  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  pneumothorax,  and  great  gastric  flatulenoe. 
With  due  allowances  for  all  these  circumstances,  percussion  may  afford  very 
nseful  indications  in  heart  disease,  by  proving  the  existence  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  or  efiusicm  into  the  pericardium. 

4.  Signs  hf  Autcukation. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  attended  with  sounds,  which,  though  not  audible 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  health,  become  so  by  the  mediate  or  imme- 
diate application  of  the  ear  to  the  chest,  and  sometimes  may  be  distinctly 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  body,  not  only  in  disease,  but  also  in  certain- 
conditions  of  excitement,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  morbid.  Persona 
sometimes  distinctly  hear  the  sounds  of  their  own  heart,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  theml  In  examining  these  sounds  by  ausculta- 
tion, it  is  best  generally  to  employ  the  stethoscope,  at  least  when  any  great 
nicety  of  discrimination  is  necessary ;  as  they  are  often  very  limited  in  their 
origin,  and  can  scarcely  be  referred  accurately  to  their  several  sources,  unless 
by  the  aid  of  an  instrumetit  by  which  small  and  isolated  spots  can  be  exam-^ 
ined.  As  slight  morbid  sounds  may  not  be  brought  out  unless  with  a  more 
than  ordinarily  rapid  movement  of  the  blood,  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable 
to  increase  this  movement,  and  consequently  to  direct  the  patient  to  walk 
about,  or  otherwise  exert  himself,  previous  to  the  examination. 

There  are  two  sounds  with  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  one  immediately 
f<dlowing  the  other,  and  afterwards  a  short  interval  of  silence.  The  first 
sound  is  heard  during  the  contraction  or  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  syn- 
dironous  with  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and  with  the  pulsation  in  the  large 
arteries,  near  the  centre  of  circulation,  but  anticipates,  by  a  very  minute,  but 
still  appreciable  interval,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  It  is  looger  and  duller  than 
the  second,  and  is  heard  most  distinctly  over  that  part  of  the  chest  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  ventricles,  and  in  which  percussion  is  dull,  a  space,  namely, 
of  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  left  of  the  sternum,  below  the  in- 
sertion of  the  fourth  rib. 

The  second  sound  occurs  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  It  is 
quicker,  shorter,  and  clearer  than  the  first,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
tbat  produced  by  lightly  tapping  with  the  soft  extremity  of  the  finger  of  one 
hand  near  the  ear,  the  knuckle  of  a  bent  finger  of  the  other  hand.  {Hope.)  It 
is  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  semilunar  valves;  that  is,  "upon  the  ster- 
num, opposite  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  third  rib,  and  theuce  for  about 
two  inches  upwards,  along  the  diverging  courses  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  respectively,  the  sound  high  up  the  aorta  proceeding  mainly  from 
the  aortic  valves,  and  that  high  up  the  pulmonary  artery  being  mainly  from 
the  pulmonic.''^ 

*  This  ezplanataon  must  be  modified  if  we  admit  the  impulse  to  be  diastolic.  In  that 
case,  the  first  sound  must  occupy  the  whole  period  of  active  diastole  and  systole,  and 
the  second  must  occur  immediately  after  the  systole,  "When  the  heart  returns  to  its  state 
of  rest,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  aorta  and  pirimonary  artery  causes  a  quick  closure 
of  the  semilimar  valves.  (NoU  to  the  third  tdiiion,) 
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The  whole  period  which  elapees  from  the  commencement  of  the  ioundi  in 
one  pulsation  to  the  same  point  in  the  next,  is  usnally  about  a  second,  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Hope,  one  half  is  occopied  by  the  first  sound,  one 
quarter  by  the  second,  and  the  remaining  quarter  by  the  interval  of  silenee* 
At  best,  however,  this  division  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  reality. 

Opinions  have  differed  greatly  as  to  the  cause  of  the  two  sounds.  Thoee 
at  first  entertained,  being  chiefly  conjectural,  have  not  stood  the  test  of  sjl* 
amination.  Those  at  present  most  prevalent  have  been  dedueed  from  nume- 
rous experiments,  made  with  great  care,  and  are  probably  in  the  main  traa. 
For  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  conclusive  of  these  experimenta,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Pennock's  edition  of  Hope*$  Treaei$e  on  DimoMei  of  ths 
Heart     Our  limits  permit  only  a  statement  of  the  results. 

The  first  or  systolic  sound,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  complex,  and 
to  proceed  from  different  sources.  One  of  these  sources  is  undoubtedly  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  contraction  of 
muscles  is  attended  with  a  sound  audible  by  means  of  the  stethosoope.  Those 
of  the  heart,  acting  so  energetically  as  they  do,  oould  scarcely  fail  to  manifesi 
this  effect ;  and,  accordingly,  they  have  been  found  to  emit  a  £unt  sound, 
eiven  after  separation  from  the  body,  and  when  the  ventricles  contained  no 
blood.  But  with  the  muscular  sound  are  combined  others,  proceeding  from 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  as  they  close  and  become  tense,  the  rushing  of 
the  blood  from  the  ventricles  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  prob»> 
bly  sometimes  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  contact  of  the  apex  with  the  pi^ 
rietes  of  the  chest,  may  serve  to  convey  the  sounds  produced  in  the  interior  of 
the  organ  more  clearly  to  the  ear.  In  addition  to  the  above  sources  of  tht 
first  sound,  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  must  also  be  taken  into  accoonk 
The  emission  of  sound  by  the  contracting  auricles  was  denied  hj  Dr.  fiope» 
but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  expennients  of  Drs.  rennoek  luA 
3Ioore,  as  well  as  others  subsequently  performed  in  England.  The  following 
has  been  considered  as  the  succession  of  the  heart's  actions.  First  the  aori- 
des  contract  feebly,  and  throw  into  the  ventricles,  now  perfectly  quiescent 
and  full,  a  little  additional  blood,  by  which  they  are  distended,  and  thus 
stimulated  to  action ;  and  the  resulting  ventricular  systole  immediately  fol> 
lows  the  auricular,  without  the  least  appreciable  interval,  so  that  one  seema  to 
ran  into  the  other.  After  contraction,  the  ventricles  suddenly  and  forcibly 
dilate,  as  if  by  an  inherent  active  expansive  power,  and  thus  draw  in  blood 
from  the  auricles,  now  perfectly  quiescent,  causing  them  observably  to  shrink. 
Then  follows  a  period  of  complete  ventricular  repose  or  passiveness,  during 
which  the  auricles  become  distended  by  the  influx  of  blood  from  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  which  again  stimulates  them  to  contraction ;  and  thus  the  cirela 
of  actions  begins  again.  Now,  as  no  appreciable  interval  exists  between  the 
auricular  and  ventricular  contractions,  it  follows  that  none  can  exist  between  tho 
sounds ;  and,  as  these  sounds  are  of  the  same  nature,  though  the  auricular 
is  more  feeble,  they  must  strike  the  ear  as  continuous,  and  therefore  not  dia- 
tinguishable.  It  is  true  that  observers  have  usually  found  the  first  sound  lo 
commence  and  end  with  the  ventricular  systole ;  but  the  comparatively  verj 
feeble  auricular  sound  may  have  escaped  attention,  absorbed  as  it  is  in  tba 
much  louder  one  of  the  ventricles.  Dr.  Williams,  to  whom  much  credit 
is  due  for  the  investigation  of  the  muscular  sound  of  the  heart,  and  who 
considers  the  first  sound  to  proceed  directly  from  the  contraction  of  the  ven* 
tricles,  asserts  that  a  thin  ventricle  produces  a  louder  and  clearer  sound  than 
a  thick  one,  because,  in  the  latter,  the  fibres  **  muffle  each  other's  vibrations." 
Ihe  fact  iS|  that  a  dilated  heart  sounds  more  loudly  than  one  aflSsctcd 
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liypertropby ;  and  they  who  regard  the  muscle  as  the  chief  or 'exclusive 
source  of  the  sound,  must  admit  the  explanation,  though  not  very  satisfactory, 
in  order  to  escape  the  inference,  that  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  convey 
the  sound  from  within,  and  of  course  do  so  with  more  loudness  and  clearness 
when  distended  and  thin  than  when  thickened.  Dr.  Leared,  of  Wexford, 
Ireland,  maintains  the  opinion  that  the  first  sound  is  ascribable  mainly  to  the 
concussion  of  the  columns  of  blood  sent  forth  by  the  contracting  ventricles 
with  the  «|uie8cent  columns  of  the  aorta  and  pulmobary  artery;  and,  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  adduoes  experiments  which  show  that  a  similar  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  shock  of  similarly  meeting  columns  of  liquid  out  of  the  body. 
(^Dublin  Quart.  Joum,  of  Med.  Set.,  xiii.  354.) 

The  second  sound  is  now  almost  universally  ascribed  to  the  closing  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  Hence  its  short,  quick,  flapping  cha- 
racter, and  abrupt  close.  Some  have  conjectured  that-  the  active  expansiofi 
of  the  ventricles  in  the  diastole  might  produce  sound)  but  this  has  not  been 
proved.* 

As  the  two  sides  of  the  h^t  act  precisely  together,  thp  sounds  produced 
by  them  must  be  perfecUy  synchronous,  and  therefore  constitute  in  fact  one 
sound.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  two  ventri- 
cles are  somewhat  different ;  as  experiment  has  shown  that,  when  the  muscu- 
lar walls  of  the  heart  are  thin,  they  produce  a  clearer  and  louder  sound  than 
when  thick ;  ^nd  Dr.  Pehnock  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that 
the  sound  of  the  right  ventricle  is  of  a  clearer  and  more  flapping  character 
than  that  of  the  left. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  undergo  considerable  diversity,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect health,  in  their  loudness,  duration,  extent,  and  relation  to  each  other. 
They  are  louder  in  proportion  to  the  quickness  and  energy  of  the  ventricular 
contraction ;  and  are  influenced  also  in  this  respect  by  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest.  In  very  fat  persons,  they  are  comparatively  feeble  and 
of  limited  extent ;  in  the  very  thin  and  narrow-chested,  they  are  louder  and 
more  diffused.  The  interval  of  silence  is  sometimes  almost  annihilated,  when 
the  heart  is  acting  rapidly,  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotion  or  great 
bodily  exertion.  The  sounds  may  also  be  greatly  modified  by  disease  within 
the  thorax,  though  the  heart  itself  may  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  extent 
over  which  they  may  be  heard  is  much  increased  by  any  cause  which  substi- 
tutes a  solid  mass,  or  a  collection  of  liquid,  for  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lungs.  They  may  thus  be  conveyed  even  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
chest ;  and  occasionally  they  are  louder  at  a  distance  than  near  the  heart, 
where  a  solid  structure  intervenes  in  one  case,  and  the  loose  texture  of  the 
lung  in  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  sounds  as  affected  by  disease  of 

*  The  caases  of  the  soands,  in  accordance  with  the  views  given  in  previous  notes,  would 
not  materially  differ  ftrom  those  presented  in  the  text,  though  the  succession  of  the  actions 
differs  so  much.  Thus,  the  first  sound  might  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  those 
produced  1.  by  the  blood  rushing  into  the  ventricles  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  during  the  active  diastole,  2.  by  the  impulse,  8.  by  the  muscular  contraction  of 
the  auricles  and  ventricles,  4.  by  the  closure  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  and  6. 
by  the  rushing  of  the  blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery; 
commencing  with  the  first  and  ending  with  the  last  of  these  movements ;  and  its  com- 
parative duration  may  thus  be  explained,  occupying  the  period  of  the  diastole  and 
systole,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  is  about  one-third,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
more,  of  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning  of  one  pulsation  to  that  of  another.  The 
second  sound,  in  either  view,  succeeds  the  systole,  and  is  produced  by  the  closure  of  the 
aemilunar  valves^  (XoU  to  the  third  edUian.) 
VOL.  II.  9 
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the  heart.'  The  influence -of  disease  may  be  shown  either  in  the  alteration  of 
the  healthy  sounds,  or  in  the  production  of  new  ones.  The  healthy  aounda 
may  suffer  change  in  their  intensity,  duration,  extent,  relation  to  each  other, 
and  rhythm  or  regularity  of  succession.  Sometimes  one  of  the  sounds  is 
quite  wanting,  and  this  may  happen  in  relation  to  either.  Sometimes  the 
first  sound  is  greatly  prolonged,  or  is  doubled  from  a  double  contraction  of 
the  Tentricle,  in  either  case  interfering  with  the  second.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  sounds  are  sometimes  increased  to  three  or  four  instead  of  two ;  and  this 
may  be  readily  conceived  to  be  possible,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  ventricles 
may  not  always  act  simultaneously.  Of  course,  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
double  sound  must  be  liable  to  all  the  interruptions  which  have  before  been 
noticed  in  relation  to  the  pulsation.  None  of  these  deviations,  however,  from 
the  healthy  state  necessarily  imply  organic  disease  of  the  heart;  and,  when 
considered  alone,  may  be  of  no  very  great  importance;  but,  in  connexion 
with  other  morbid  signs,  they  sometimes  acouire  great  significance. 

New  or  abnormal  sounds  often  occur,  mingling  with,  following,  or  qmt« 
superseding  the  healthy.  These  are  usually  denominated  murmurs,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  may  be  considered  as  modifications  of  the  beiiawM  mur- 
mur,  or  bruit  de  tinifflH  of  the  French.  This,  in  its  purest  form,  is  a  smooth 
blowing  sound,  named  from  its  resemblance  to  that  made  by  a  pair  of  bellows. 
It  may  be  single  or  double,  soft^  or  loud,  of  a  low  or  a  high  key,  short  so  as 
merely  a  little  to  prolong  one  of  the  natural  sounds,  or  continuous,  so  as  to  fill  up 
more  or  less  completely  the  space  between  the  impulses.  Sometimes  it  wholly 
supersedes  the  healthy  sounds,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  one  continuous  bellows 
murmur;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  Not  unfrequently  it  becomes  in  various 
degrees  rough  or  broken;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  designate  the  modi- 
fications thus  produced  by  the  t/etm^ filing^  rasping ,  sawing,  &o.  Dr.  Pennook 
very  properly  suggests,  that  as  sawing  is  a  double  motion,  the  name  should  be 
restricted  to  the  double  murmurs  produced  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
heart.  {Ifope*s  Treatise,  Am.  ed.,  p.  110.)  In  some  instances,  the  mnrmor 
is  of  a  musical  or  whistling  character,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  chirping 
of  young  birds. 

In  its  pure  form,  the  bellows  murmur  often  exists  without  any  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  produced  artificially  by  alterations  in  the 
diameter  of  one  of  the  larger  arteries,  even  in  health.  The  mere  pressure  of 
the  stethoscope  upon  the  artery  will  sometimes  occasion  it.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  sound  is  probably  an  abrupt  contractiou  at  one  of  the  orifices,  or 
in  one  of  the  tubes  through  which  the  blood  passes.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  fluid,  as  it  emerges  from  the  stricture,  and  spreads  out  to 
fill  the  larger  space  beyond  it,  breaks  into  currents,  which  set  against  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and,  being  thence  reflected,  and  perhaps  again  reflected,  occasion 
vibrations  which  result  in  sound.  They  who  have  observed  the  appearance 
of  the  stream  of  urine,  as  it  issues  from  a  strictured  urethra,  can  easily  com- 
prehend this  explanation.  An  abrupt  expansion  in  the  passage  will  have  the 
same  effo<;t  upon  the  currents  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  murmur.  Thus  the  sound  may  result  from  contraction  of  any  of 
the  orifices  of  the  heart,  or  the  expansion  of  one  of  the  great  arteries  imnte- 
diat4>Iy  beycmd  them,  and,  in  the  former  case,  may  be  produced  either  by  or- 
ganic, or  by  functional  disease,  as  spasmodic  constriction.  Any  pressure  upon 
the  heart  or  great  vessels  from  without,  so  as  to  dimiuish  the  cavity,  whether 
from  tumours,  deformity  of  the  spine,  or  force  applied  to  the  chest,  and  any 
partial  obstruction  by  concretions  within,  as  by  coagula  of  blood  or  fibrin, 
may  give  rise  to  the  same  effect. 

Anuther  frequent  cause  of  the  bellows  murmur  is  a  watery  state  of  the  blood, 
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0ach  as  ooenrs  in  cjilorods  or  ansemia.  The  liqnid  is  in  this  state  more  moT- 
mble,  the  particles  more  easily  glide  over  each  other;  and  hence  cnrrents  are 
more  easily  formed  by  whatever  affects  the  regular  movement  of  the  blood.  Tt 
is  in  such  cases  that  the  bellow!^  murmur  is  most  easily  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  stethoscope  upon  the  arteries;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
anemic  state  very  much  favours  the  action  of  other  causes  operating  in  the 
heart.  Indeed,  a  very  watery  state  of  the  blood  is  alone  capable  of  producing 
the  sound,  without- any  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  orifices;  the  ordinary 
movements  being  sufficient,  in  such  a  case,  to  form  the  requisite  currents.  In 
anemic  individuals,  the  slightest  increase  in  the  circulation  is  sufficient  to  ge- 
nerate the  murmur;  and,^as  the  anemic  state  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with 
excessive  action  of  the  heaft,  it  seldom  exists  to  any  considerable  extent  with* 
out  this  accon)paniment.  The  condition  can  at  any  time  be  induced  by  free 
and  frequent  bleeding. 

The  roughness  implied  by  the  terins  filing,  rasping,  and  sawing,  is  ascrib- 
able  to  inequalities  in  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  fiows,  especially  in  the 
orifices  of  the  great  vessels,  produced  by  depositions  4>f  lymph,  excrescences 
of  various  kinds,  osseous  or  cartilaginous  productions,  &c.  'these  modifica- 
tions of  the  bellows  murmur  are  accordingly  in  general  supposed  to  indicate 
organic  disease  in  the  valves,  or  the  valvular  openings. 

Another  source  of  oardia'c  murmurs  is  frequently  some  defect  of  the  valvei| 
either  loss  of  substance,  irregular  thickening,  dilatation  of  the  orifice,  or.  some- 
thing else  which  prevents  their  accurate  closure,  and  thus  allows  regnrgita^ 
iion  of  the  blood.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  in  these  cases,  the  sound  is  ascri- 
bable  not  only  to  the  irregularity  given  to  its  backward  movement  through 
the  insufficient  valve,  but  also  in  some  measure  to  the  confiict  of  the  reverted 
with  the  regular  current  of  blood;  as,  for  example,  when  the  blood  of  the  con- 
tracting ventricle  is  sent  through  the  insufficient  auriculo- ventricular  valve 
against  the  Current  entering  the  auricle. 

The  degree  of  softness  or  loudness  is  infiuenced  by  the  less  or  greater  force 
of  the  moving  cause ;  and  hence  the  systolic  ventricular  murmurs  are  louder 
than  the  diastolic ;  the  former  depending  on  the  powerful  Contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  the  latter  on  the  much  feebler  elactic  pressure  of  the  great  arteries. 
The  key  or  tone  of  the  murmur,  according  to  Hope,  is  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
cording as  tbe  sound  is  generated  at  a  less  or  greater  depth,  by  a  less  or 
greater  force,  or  in  a  less  contracted  or  more  contracted  paissage.  Roughness 
of  sound  is  proportionate  to  irregularity  in  the  surface  producing  it.  The 
musical  tone  appears  to  afford  no  particular  indication.  Hope  found  it  most 
frequently  as  an  attendant  upon  regurgitation.  Any  of  these  sounds  may  be 
changed  by  altering  the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  Thus,  when  the  cardiac 
affection  is  insufficient  to  generate  a  murmur  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  cir- 
culation, the  sound  may  sometimes  be  developed  by  exciting  the  heart;  and  a 
murmur  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  smooth,  may  be  roughened 
by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  The  quantity  of  blood,  according 
to  Dr.  Williams,  modifies  the  murmurs,  increasing  and  prolonging  them  when 
excessive,  and  rendering  them  loud  and  short  when  defective,  and  attended 
with  excited  action  of  the  heart. 

By  a  close  examination,  it  can  often  be  ascertained  in  which  of  the  valvular 
orifices  the  murmur  originates,  and  whether  it  depends  upon  obstruction,  or 
upon  deficiency  of  the  valves  and  consequent  regurgitation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  seat  of  the  murmur,  as  perceived  by  the  stethoscope, 
will  tend  to  fix  its  origin.  When  the  sound  is  loudest  on  the  sternum,  im- 
mediately below  the  insertion  of  the  third  rib,  and  theuce  extends  upward  for 
about  two  inches  along  the  course  of  the  great  vesseb,  it  may  be  considered  «i 
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having  its  source  in  the  semilunar  valves.  If  the  sound  he  perceived  most 
distinctly  along  the  course  of  the  ascending  aorta  upon  the  right,  it  is  pro- 
bahly  seated  in  the  aortic  valves ;  if  along  tbe  pulmonarj  artery  on  the  left, 
it  is  in  the  pulmonic  valves.  When  the  murmur  is  most  distinct  over  that 
part  of  the  chest  on  which  percussion  is  dull,  that  is,  where  the  ventricles  are 
in  contact  with  the  walls,  it  may  he  inferred  that  it  is  generated  either  in  the 
mitral  or  tricuspid  valve;  in  the  former,  when  the  point  of  greatest  loudneta 
IS  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  left  nipple  and  an  inch  or  so  helow  it,  in  the  lattefi 
when  the  analogous  point  is  on  or  near  the  sternum  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 
In  the  second  place,  the  solution  of  the  question,  whether  the  sound  de- 
pends upon  contraction  or  any  other  obstruction  of  the  valvular  opening,  or 
upon  deficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  valves  themselves,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  generated  in  tbe  regular  onward  course  of  the  blood,  or  by  re- 
gurgitation, is  aided  by  observing  tbe  course  of  the  sound,  its  relation  aa  to 
the  time  of  occurrence  to  tbe  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and 
the  character  of  the  sound  itself.  The  course  of  the  sound  will  generally  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  from  the  originating  point.  In  ooo* 
traction  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  insufficiency  of  the  auricolo-ventricular 
valves,  the  sound  will  be  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole ;  in  the 
opposite  states  of  these  valves  respectively,  with  the  diastole.  The  soundf 
produced  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  are  louder  than  those  during  the 
diastole.  FirM,  in  relation  to  the  aortic  valve y  if  it  be  obstructed,  the  mur- 
mur will  be  heard  during  the  systole,  will  be  rather  loud,  resembling,  according 
to  Dr.  Hope,  the  whispered  letter  r,  and  will  follow  the  course  of  the  aorta, 
sometimes  even  as  high  as  the  carotid,  without  being  perceived,  or  but  faintlT 
so,  over  the  ventricle.  If  the  valve  be  insufficient,  so  as  to  occasion  regurgi- 
tation from  the  aorta,  the  murmur  will  be  heard  during  the  diastole,  will  he 
of  a  lower  key  than  the  preceding,  resembling,  according  to  Dr.  Hope,  the 
word  a\ce  whispered  in  inspiration,  and  will  be  most  distinct  over  the  ventricle 
into  which  the  regurgitating  current  from  the  aorta  is  directed,  though  it  may 
also  be  heard  for  some  distance  up  the  aorta.  These  two  murmurs,  succeeding 
each  other,  may  be  considered  as  a  sure  sign  of  conjoined  contraction  and  in- 
sufficiency of  the  aortic  orifice.  JSecatuflt/y  in  relation  to  the  mitral  valvtj 
obstruction  is  indicated  by  a  diastolic  murmur,  heard  over  the  left  ventricle, 
very  feeble  and  low-toned  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  auricular 
contraction  and  the  depth  of  the  valve,  and  compared  by  Hope  to  the  word 
irAo,  whispered  feebly.  Ins^ijfficienry^  producing  regurgitation,  is  attended  with 
a  louder  sound  of  the  same  character,  is  systolic,  and  may  be  heard  near  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  but  does  not,  like  the  semilunar  murmur,  extend  far  up  the 
aorta.  Thirdly y  the  same  rules  apply  to  the  murmurs  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  those  namely  of  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valve,  and  the  tricuspid. 
They  are  usually  higher  toned  than  those  of  the  left  side,  because  nearer  the 
surface.  They  will  be  sought  for  of  course  along  the  direction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  or  over  the  right  ventricle.  They  are  comparatively  very  rare. 
The  auriculo- ventricular  sounds  are  sometimes  wanting,  even  when  there  is 
considenible  constriction  of  the  orifices,  in  consequence  of  the  ^bleness  of 
the  auricular  contraction.  They  may  occur  cither  immediately  after  the  syt- 
tolc,  along  with  the  second  sound,  in  which  case  they  are  produced  probably, 
in  chief,  by  the  force  given  to  the  blood  by  the  suction  of  the  dilated  ventricle, 
or  immediately  before  the  systole  an<l  after  the  period  of  repose,  when  the 
contraction  of  the  auricle  takes  place. "" 

*  Some  modification  of  tho^e  Ticws  an  to  the  auriculo-TcntricuIar  murmars  hccom«a 
necGKitary,  it*  we  adopt  the  theory  of  the  diaittolic  impulse.  Tbu«,  the  murmur  oftoi 
hwni  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  synchrouous  with  the  impulae,  and  occnrriog  in  the 
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It  is  often  bighly  important  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  cardiac  affec- 
tion is  organic  or  merely  functional.  An  accurate  appreciation  of  these  morbid 
lounds  is  valuable  on  this  account.  The  pure^bellowd  murmur  isati  attendant 
on  both  forms  of  disease;  but  when  rou^,  of  the  rasping  or  grating  character, 
it  indicates  usually  some  organic  derangentent  of  the  valves.  If  the  morbid 
sound  be  traced  to  some  one  of  the  valves,  and  *be  found  constant  there,  it' 
may  be  considered  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  structural  change.  The  murmurs 
of  regurgitation  are  probably  in  general  of  organic  origin,  though  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  regur^tation  at  the  mitral  valve  may  sometimes  occur,  from  a  slight 
irregularity  in  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  columns,  consequent  upon  nefvous 
disturbance;  and  the  same  result  might  readily  flow  from  gouty  or  rheumatic 
irritation  affecting  these  columns.  The  same  may  be  true  also  of  the  aortio 
and  pulmonary  regurgitant  murmurs,  if,  as  maintained  by  some  anatomists, 
there  are  muscular  fibres  in  the  semilunar  valves,  the  irregular  action  of  which 
Biay  interfere  with  their  accurate  closure.'*' 

A  sound  similar  to  the  bellows  murmur  is  sometimes  caused  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  by' the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  heart.  This  is  distinguishable 
from  the  proper  cardiac  murmur  by  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  suspended  by 
holding  the  breath.  It  may  serve  sometimes  as  a  sign  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  but  may  proceed  from  so  many  other  causes,  that  little  reliance  can 
he  placed  upon  it. 

A  friction  or  rubhlng  90undy  analogous  to  that  sometimes  observedln  pleu- 
risy, is  frequently  heard  in  disease  of  the  pericardium,  and  results  from  the 
moving  upon  each  other  of  the-  opposite  surfaces  of  that  membrane,  rendered 
rough  by  the  exudation  of  coagulable  -lymph.  It  may  be  distinguished  frotn 
the  similar  sound  of  pleurisy  by  the  circumstance,  thai  it  is  not  affected  by  a 
auspension  of  the  respiration.  When  the  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  very 
stiff  and  rough,  it  gives  rise  to  a  modification  of  the  friction  soutid,  which  has 
been  called  creakituj-hather  tound,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  noise  made 
by  new  leather.  Both  of  these  sounds  have  an  alternating  character,  de- 
pendent on  the  double  motion  of  the  heart.  They  are  said  to  be  sti'ongest 
in  the  systole,  and  after  expiration.  The  friction  sound  often  closely  resem- 
bles the  endocardial  murmurs ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

A  churning  or  washing  sound  occasionally  results  from  the  presence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium.  All  these  pericardial  sounds 
are  more  superficial  than  those  proper  to  the  heart  itself. 

A  strong  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  develope  the  mucous  and  sibilant  rales 
by  a  movement  given  to  the  air  in  inflamed  bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes 
occasions  the  metallic  tinkling  in  large  tuberculous  cavities. 

time  of  the  first  sound,  instead  of  being  regurgitant,  and  indicaUng  mitral  insufficiencj, 
most,  on  the  diastolic  theory,  be  considered  as  a  murmur  of  contraction,  prodaoed  by 
the  rush  of  blood  through  the  narrowed  auriculo-ventricular  opening  during  the  active 
diastole ;  and  the  remarks  made  in  the  text  on  the  signs  of  constriction  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  openings  must  be  looked  on  as  inaccurate.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point 
under  the  head  of  clironio  disease  of  the  valves.  The  author  will  at  present  merely 
observe  that  the  views  given  in  the  text  are  mainly  those  of  Dr.  Hope,  and  were  proba- 
bly originally  adopted  by  that  writer  as  much  from  their  conformity  with  his  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  hearths  actions,  as  in  accordance  with  actual  observation.  They  are, 
however,  allowed  to  stand ;  because,  though  their  entire  accuracy  is  doubted  by  the 
author,  they  have  high  authority  in  their  favour,  and  those  of  a  different  bearing  still 
want  the  support  of  further  investigation,  and  the  sanction  of  general  opinion.  {^Note 
to  the  fourth  edition.) 

*  See  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Monneret,  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Oct.  16,  1849,  in  the  Lond.  Med,  Gaz.,  March,  1850,  p.  408. 
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Sometimes  aloDg  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  whether  otherwise  normal 
or  abnormal,  there  is  heard  a  peculiar  musical  or  metallic  tinkling,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  well  undorstxK)d.  A  similar  sound  may  be  at  anj  time  produced 
by  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  ear,  and  gently  striking  the  back 
of  it  with  the  finger.  It  is  noticed  under  various  circumstances,  and  diffuw 
ent  explanations  hare  been  given.  (See  Lon<L  Med,  Gaz.y  March,  1851,  p. 
536.)  M.  Barth  has  observed  it  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  air  m 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  the  idea  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  in 
some  instances  be  connected  with  gaseous  distension  of  the  stomzu^h.  It  ii 
most  probably  produced  by  a  quick  impulse  of  the  heart,  producing  vibraUon 
in  a  tense  structure,  as  a  similar  sound  is  caused  in  large  cavities  with  elaatk 
walls  containing  air.     It  is  of  no  great  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Vafcular  Sounds. — A  slight  sound  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  motioB 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  which  is  very  much  increased  by  whatevei 
roughens  the  internal  surface,  or  produces  any  sudden  change  in  the  capacity 
of  the  vessels,  whether  aneurisms,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  from  without. 
A  watery  condition  of  the  blood  very  much  promotes  it,  so  lAuch  so  that,  in 
anemic  individuals,  it  can  be  produced  with  great  facility  by  merely  preaa^ 
ing  the  artery  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  or  the  stethoscope.  It  is  H3'nchro* 
nous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  takes  place  during  ibi 
diastole  of  the  arteries.  Sometimes  a  double  murmur  is  produced  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  the  first  corresponding  with  the  systole,  the  second  with  the  dias- 
tole of  the  heart.  The  diastolic  murmur  is  supposed  to  be  produced  bj  a 
regurgitant  movement  of  the  blood  from  the  great  arterial  branches  in  conae- 
quence  of  want  of  due  elasticity  in  the  diwascd  and  dilated  aorta.  (Belling" 
ham,  Ixmd,  Med..Gaz.,  Sept.  1850,  p.  81)9.) 

M.  Beau  thinks  he  has  proved  that  the  arterial  murmur,  and  especiallf 
that  of  the  carotids,  is  produced  whenever  an  increased  wave  of  blood  ii 
thrown  into  the  great  vessels,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  heart 
{Art-hives  Ginirales,  4e  s^r.,  xiv.  133.) 

In  large  veins,  too,  a  peculiar  murmur  has  been  noticed,  especially  in  ane- 
mic individuals,  which  received  from  M.  Bouillaud  the  designation  of  bruii 
de  diahle,  from  the  name  of  the  humuuTig  top,  the  noise  of  which  it  was  sap- 
posed  to  resemble.  It  may  properly  l>c  cullod  the  humming  sound.  It  ii 
observed  especially  in  the  internal  jugular  vein;  but  occurs  also  in  the  ex- 
ternal jugular,  in  the  vena  innr»niiuat«i,  and  in  the  crural  vein.  (An-h.  Gim., 
4e  ser.,  xxiii.  82G.)  It  differs  from  the  arterial  bellows  murmur  by  being 
continuous,  though  it  is  by  no  means  uniform,  having  characteristic  swelb 
and  remissions,  which  correspond  with  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  artcriea. 
Occasionally  it  has  quite  a  musical  tone.  It  probably  depends  upon  altered 
capacity  of  the  vessel  at  the  moment  of  examination,  as  by  the  tensiim  canaed 
by  turning  the  head  on  one  side,  and  upon  a  deficient  viscidity  or  abncinna] 
mobility  uf  the  blood.  Dr.  Ogier  Ward  states  that  it  may  be  heard  in  all 
children  under  the  age  of  seven,  and  considers  the  watery  condition  of  tlieil 
blood  a  sufficient  explanation.  {Loud.  Mv.d.  Guz.,  May,  1851,  p.  7^4.) 

5.    General  Symptoms. 

These  are  either  directly  connected  with  the  heart,  or  secondary.  To  the 
former  section  belongs  the  puUe,  which,  though  dependent  on  the  contraetion 
of  the  left  ventricle,  is  not,  as  felt  at  the  wrii^t,  exactly  synchnmons  with  tb€ 
impulse  of  the  heart,  but  follows  it  at  a  very  bli;:ht  interval,  iioing  liable 
to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  whether  as  to  foree,  duration, 
or  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  suceos^ive  beats,  it  is  highly  important  in 
diagnosis,  and  often  ooables  us  immediately  to  detect  derangement  in  the 
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central  organ  of  the  circulation.  It  is  almoet  always  more  dr  less  deranged 
in  diseases  of  the  heart.  Its  indications,  however,  must  not  be  received 
without  allowance.  Intermission  in  the  pulse  is  not  always  a  sign  of  inter- 
BiisBion  in  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that 
an  occaaional  ventricular  contraction  is  too  feeble  t6  transmit  an  impulse  to 
the  arteries  in  the  extremities.  The,  pulse  may  be  very  weak  when  the  heart 
appears  to  act  tumultuoubly,  because,  though  the  extent  of  the  motion  is 
ooDsideraUe,  the  force  of  the  contraction  is  not  gfeat ;  or  it  may  be,  that  the 
left  ventricle  may  contract  under  certain  circumstances  less  vijrprously  than 
the  right;  or,  finally,  there  ihay  be  an  insufficient  quantity  of  olood  in  the 
left  ventricle,  consequent  upon  the  retardation  of  the  current  in  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries.  Very  frequently  the  heart  continues  to  beat  after  all  pul- 
sation at  the  wrist  has  ceased.*  Other  circumstances  which  influence  the 
condition  of  the  pulse,  independently  of  the  mere  cardiac  contractions,  are 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  system. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  pulse  is  not  to  be  relied  on  im- 
plicitly, as  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  hearts  Its  relation  to  particular  car- 
diac diseases  will  be  treated  of  under  those  diseases  respectively. 

D^fpnoea  is  among  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms  of  car- 
diac affection.  It  aomietinies  depends  upon  mere  nervous  disorder;  but  more 
frequently  arises  from  direct  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  lungs, 
either  by  pressure  upon  that  organ,  congestion,  or  effusion  into  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  or  the  pleural  cavities. 

Pain  is  little  to  be  depended  on  as  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  heart.  The 
most  violent  and  fatal  affections  are  often  attended  with  little  positive  pain, 
even  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  sometimes  running  theic  course  without  it. 
In  other  cases  it  is  very  acute ;  and  not  nnfrequently  the  patient  experiences 
great  distress  about  the  praecordia,  of  a  vague  and  indescribable  character, 
altogether  different  from  ordinary  pain.  Though  thus  uncertain,  the  exist- 
ence of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  should  be  regarded  with  suspicioq, 
and  lead  to  an  accurate  investigation  of  its  cause. 

Pafpttationn,  by  which  are  meant  pulsations  of  the  heart  disagreeably  sen- 
sible to  the  patient,  are  a  very  frequent  symptom.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  chest.  The  symptom  is  often  connected  with  very  slight  dinease,  and 
becomes  alarming  only  when  long  continued,  or  a.ssociated  with  other  signs 
of  a  serious  import.  ltd  existence,  however,  for  any  length  of  time,  should 
always  lead  to  inquiry.  Palpitations  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of 
among  the  inorganic  affections  of  the  heart. 

The  secondary  st/mptom.9  are  very  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  such  as  in- 
dicate morbid  effects  of  irregularities  in  the  circulation.  Either  the  blood  is 
driven  with  too  great  a  force  into  certain  organs,  as  into  the  brain  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  and  into  the  lungs  in  the  same  condition  of  the 
right  ventricle;  or  it  becomes  congested  in  various  parts,  from  impediment  to 
its  passage  through  the  heart,  as  in  the  general  venous  system  of  the  body, 
including  especially  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  when  the  impediment  exists 
in  the  right  side,  or  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  when  in  the  left ;  or  finally  it  is 

*  These  anomalies  are  perhaps  more  readilj  explained  on  the  theory  of  diastolic 
impulse.  A  ventricular  contraction  strong  enough  to  produce  a  perceptible  impulse 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chest,  should  cause  a  pulsation  in  the  artery  at  the  wrist;  but 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  diastolic  impulse,  while  the  systole  is  very 
feeble  and  insufficient  to  produce  a  pulse.  Again,  the  seemingly  tumultuous  beating 
of  the  heart  when  the  pulse  is  feeble  may  be  diastolic,  while  the  systole  may  correspond 
in  feebleness  with  the  moTementx>f  the  artery  at  th^  wrist.   {Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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digtributed  with  insafficient  force,  or  in  insufficient  quantity,  to  the  body  aft 
large,  in  consequenee  of  debility  or  obstruction  of  the  propelling  organ. 
Hence  the  phenomena  of  active  or  passive  congestion  in  the  brain,  tha 
lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Uenoe  rer- 
tigo,  tormenting  headaches,  irritable  temper,  epistaxis,  apoplexy,  pulmonaij 
hemorrhage  and  inflammation,  hepatic  disease,  hsematemesis,  varioiis  form 
of  disordered  stomach  and  bowels,  and  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood.  Heno6| 
too,  dropsical  effusion,  sometimes  general,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  anasarca 
or  hydrothorax.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  phenomena  occur  in  all 
oases  of  affection  of  the  heart;  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  doea 
not  occasionally  present  itself.  These  symptoms  of  course  vary,  according 
as  the  congestion  is  active  or  passive.  Thus,-  in  the  former  we  have  the 
flushed  and  swollen  face,  the  prominent  eye,  and  the  general  turgid  state  of 
system;  in  the  latter,  the  pallid  or  livid  complexion,  the  purple  lips,  the  pnl^ 
eyelids,  and  the  universal  tendency  to  a>dema.  It  has  been  obserredy  thai 
the  great  viscera  are  apt  to  be  hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  the  congestion 
to  which  they  are  incident,  and  that  this  effect  is  produced  whether  the  con- 
gestion is  active  or  passive.  Besides  the  sources  of  secondary  disorder  abofa 
mentioned,  there  is  another,  consisting  in  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ 
or  distended  pericardium  upon  the  neighbouring  lungs,  and  the  disturbanoa 
of  the  pulmonary  functions  from  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  the  hoart'a 
frequently  excessive  action. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  whole  heart  is  diseased  at  once ;  and,  when 
both  sides  are  affected,  one  is  so  ordinarily  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  two  cavities  of  the  same  side  arc  diseased,  they 
seldom  suffer  equajly.  Not  unfrequently  the  disease  b  confined  to  a  singb 
valve,  or  a  single  cavity. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM,  or  PERICARDITI& 

The  heart  includes  three  distinct  tissues,  which,  though  frequently  inflamed 
conjointly,  are  nevertheless  liable  to  be  separately  affected,  and  therefora 
require  separate  consideration.  The  tissues  alluded  to  are  the  pericardiam 
or  investing  membrane,  the  endocardium  or  lining  membrane,  and  the  intei^ 
vening  or  muscular  structure.  Inflammation  occurring  in  these  st^verul  paiia 
is  denominated  respectively  ppricanUtU,  e7nloconiiti\  and  car<h'ti$.  Theaa 
affections  were  formerly  confounded,  as  no  means  existed  of  diHcrMuinatinc 
accurately  between  them.  Nay,  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  inflammation  oi 
either  or  all  of  these  tissues  were  so  uncertain,  that  the  best  informed  phya- 
cians  were  often  at  a  loss  to  determine,  in  particular  cases,  whether  it  existed 
or  not.  Even  Laennec  admitted  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  certain  di« 
agnosis  in  pericarditis.  To  Louis  belongs  the  credit  of  opening  the  way  to 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  complaint,  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
characteristic  signs,  ^ince  his  publication,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  poured 
from  various  sources  upon  the  subject;  and  we  are  now  in  posst^&^ion  of  the 
means,  not  only  of  recogniiing  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  but  of  distin- 
guishing it  with  considerable  certainty  from  endocarditis.  The  same,  how- 
ever, cannot  yet  be  said  in  relation  to  inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissaey 
or  carditis,  the  symptomatology  of  which,  as  a  distinct  affection,  is  very  ob- 
scure. The  student,  in  perusing  the  following  remarks,  must  not  forget  that, 
in  many^  perhaps  in  must  cases  of  pericarditis,  inflammation  of  the  lining 
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membrafae  exists  at  the  samis  tune,  and  mingles  its  characteristic  signs  with 
those  of  the  former  eomplaint. 

Pericarditis  is  not  unfrequent. '  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  vast  number 
of  post-mortem  examinations,  made  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
that  about  one  in  twenty-three  of  all  who  die  at  an  adult  age,  exhibit  marks 
of  recent  or  former  attacks  of  this  disease.  The  proportion  is  probably 
greater  of  persons  who  are  affected  with  it  at  some  period  of  their  lives ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  often  occurs,  in  a  moderate  degree,  without 
leaving  any  permanent  vestiges  behind  it. 

Anatomical  CharacUrt, — ^The  first  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium is  probably  to  produce  congestion,  and  consequent  swelling  of  the  sub- 
serous cellular  tissue,  with  diminution  of  secretion,  and  dryness  of  the  serous 
Barfaoe.  But  the  first  appearance,  obvious  to  anatcxnical  examination,  is  red- 
ness, which  may  be  in  points,*  or  in  patches  or  streaks  of  various -shape  and 
uie,  and,  even  in  the  latter  case,  has  a  somewhat  punctuated  or  mottled  cha- 
ncter.  Mere  redness,  however,  unattended  with  effusion,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  certainly  indicative  of  inflammation ;  for  it  may  result  from  congestion 
alone,  or  may  be  cadaveric.  Nor  is  it  always  observable  in  cases  of  undoubted 
bflammation,  disappearing  sometimes  in  instances  of  very  early  death,  as 
eiysipelatous  redness  is  known  to  do  upon  the  skin.  Very  soon  after  the 
eommencement  of  the  attack,  there  is  an  increased  secretion  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  membrane.  The  matter  secreted  is  sometimes  almost  exclu- 
sively coagulable  lymph,  which  concretes  as  soon  as  it  exudes,  sometimes 
almost  exclusively  serum,  which  remains  liauid;  but^  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  the  coagulable  lymph  or  fibrinous  matter  ad- 
hering to  the  siAface,  and  the  serum  accumulating  in  the  pericardial  sac,  with' 
flocculi  or  shreds  of  the  concrete  matter  often  floating  in  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  liquid  varies  greatly,  amounting,  in  some  instances, 
to  little  more  than  three  or  four  fluidounoes,  in  others  to  as  many  pints. 
Generally  it  exceeds  nine  fluidounces.  Frank  mentions  a  case  in  which  six 
pounds  of  liquid  were  found  in  the  cavity.  Occasionally  it  is  limpid  and 
nearly  colourless ;  but  more  generally  is  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow,  opa- 
lescent, of  a  whey-like  appearance,  or  milky;  and  sometimes  is  of  a  red  or 
unguineous  hue.  In  certain  hemorrhagic  states  of  the  constitution,  it  is 
largely  mixed  with  blood.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages 
or  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  it  is  sero-purulent )  and  rare  instances  occur, 
in  which,  from  the  peculiar  condition  of  system,  it  is  originally  pus,  either 
well  formed  and  nearly  pure,  or  in  various  degrees  sanious  and  offensive. 

The  fibrinous  matter  or  lymph  is  at  first  generally  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
delicate  film,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  from  whioh  it  is  easily 
separable ;  but  occasionally  it  is  deposited  in  distinct  maisses.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inflammation,  it  increases  in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes firmer  and  more  adhesive.  Its  colour  is  usually  yellowish-white,  but 
sometimes  pinkish  or  reddish-brown  from  the  intermixture  of  blood.  It  is 
singularly  arranged,  not  being  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface,  but  very  ir- 
regularly, presenting  a  reticulated  or  cellular  appearance,  which  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  that  produced  by  first  bringing  into  contact  and  then  separating 
two  layers  of  soft  butter,  spread  upon  pieces  of  board  or  other  solid  body. 
The  irregular  surfeuse  of  the  pericardial  exudation  is  owing  to  a  similar  cause. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  produced  by  the  alternate  meeting  and  separating  of  the  cardiac 
and  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane,  with  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction 
of  the  heart.  The  little  prominences  and  depressions  thus  formed  are  alto- 
gether irregular  in  their  shape,  size,  and  arrangement.  Thus>  the  surface  has 
been  variously  compared,  in  different  conditions  of  the  exudation,  to  that  of 
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m  piece  of  cut  spoDge,  to  boney-comb,  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach  bf  a  m- 
miDating  animal,  as  seen  in  tripe,  and  to  a  congeries  of  earth-worms.  Some- 
times the  pericardium  is  studded  over  with  soft  roundish  granulations,  mod 
sometimes  exhibits  innumerable  slender  papillary  projections. 

The  coating  of  coagulable  lymph  or  false  membrane  is  of  various  thick- 
ness, from  less  than  a  line  to  nearly  or  quite  an  inch;  but  in  general  it  is  be- 
tween one  and  three  lines.  In  some  instances,  it  coTcra  the  whole  serous 
surface  of  the  sac,  in  others,  is  confined  either  to  the  cardiac  or  to  the  free 
surface  exclusively,  and  in  others  again,  is  in  separate  patches  very  different 
4q  their  extent.  It  is  commonly  thickest  upon  the  heart.  Beneath  it,  the 
serous  membrane  is  usually  reddened,  but  not  always.  Dr.  Hope  states  that 
the  pericardium  is  itself  very  rarely  thickened,  and  that,  when  apparently  so,  it 
generally  owes  the  effect  to  a  layer  of  old  adherent  false  membrane,  opaque 
and  of  a  blui>h-wbite  colour,  the  result  of  previous  inflammation.  Real  thick- 
ening, when  it  occurs,  is  seated  not  in  the  pn)per  serous  tissue,  but  in  the  cel- 
lular or  fibrous  structure  without  it.  In  consequence  of  the  softening  of  this 
sub-serous  cellular  structure,  the  true  membrane  may  sometimes  be  peeled  off 
from  its  natural  attachment. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  complaint 
are  not  always  the  same.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation 
sometimes  terminates  before  effusion  has  occurred,  and  that  in  other  inntances 
absorption  of  the  effused  matter,  whether  fibrinous  or  serous,  ensues,  and 
resolution  is  effected.  But  generally,  when  coagulable  lymph  has  been  exuded, 
at  least  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  course  is  different.  When  the  exu- 
dation is  chiefly  concrete,  the  opposite  surfaces,  though  they  may  at  first  separate 
to  a  certain  extent  with  every  contraction  of  the  heart,  gradually  as  the  lymph 
hardens  and  becomes  more  adhesive,  cohere  more  and  more  firmly,  until  thej 
at  length  remain  permanently  united.  Incipient  blood-vessels,  in  the  shape 
of  red  points  and  variously  branching  lines,  soon  show  themselves  in  the  new 
deposit,  which  thus  by  degrees  becomes  organized,  at  first  imperfectly,  but, 
tlirough  the  agency  of  absorption  and  the  consequent  removal  of  superfluous 
matter,  in  the  end  completely,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  cellular  tissue  scarcely 
if  at  all  distinguishublo  from  original  structure.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  thus 
permanently  obliterated,  and  the  membrane  sometimes  appears  as  though  it 
had  never  l>een  double. 

In  those  cases,  constituting  much  the  greater  number,  in  which  the  serous 
effusion  is  so  copious  early  in  the  disease  as  to  keep  the  opposite  surfaces  sepa* 
rate,  adhesion  is  of  course  prevented  so  long  as  the  liquid  continues  unubsorbed. 
But,  as  the  inflammation  abates,  the  prcK-oss  of  absorption  takes  place,  the 
amount  of  serum  is  gradually  diminished,  and  successive  portions  of  the 
aur&ces,  coming  into  contact,  unite  together,  and  go  through  the  same  changes 
precisely  as  thffse  above  de!«cnbed.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  couting 
of  coiigulable  l3mph  becomes  organized  before  tl»e  serum  is  absorbed ;  and 
then,  after  death  from  other  causes,  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  ob,*erved  to  be 
coveriHl,  in  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  its  extent,  with  false  membrane, 
without  any  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
ease  of  this  kind. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  layers  of  coagulable  lymph  are  sometimes  partial. 
When  two  of  those  patches  are  opposite  to  each  other,  they  coalesc*e,  and  some- 
times unite  firmly,  so  that  the  sac,  instead  of  biMiig  wholly  obliterated,  is  di- 
vider! iiitosections which  mayor  may  not  communicate.  Hut,  in  other  iubtauces, 
the  union  is  not  firm  enough  to  re>ist  the  separating  action  of  the  heart,  and 
the  pla.*(tic  lymph  is  thusdniwu  tmt  into  l>iinds  or  filaments,  which,  being  con- 
verted by  the  organizing  process  into  cellular  tissue,  coutinue  pcrmauent  in 
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the  sad.  Often,  however,  the  patches  are  not  opposite.  In  such  instances, 
they  are  equally  converted  into  false  membrane,  but  now  form  only  whitish 
opaque  spots,  which  have  been  frequently  noticed,  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, on  the  sur&ce  of  the  heart,  and  were  at  first  mistaken  for  mere  disco- 
lorations.  Their  nature,  however,  is  rendered  evident  by  dissection,  by  m^ans 
of  which  a  lamina  of  thin  membrane  may  be  separated,  leaving  the  proper 
surface  of  the  pericardium  quite  distinct.  These  white  patches  are  of  the  size 
of  the  nail  or  larger,  and,  being  the  remains  of  former  inflammation,  are 
among  the  j)roof8  of  the  frequently  curable  nature  of  pericarditis. 

Sometiities  the  effused  liquid  is  only  partially  absorbed,  and  adhesion,  from 
this  cause,  but  partially  effected.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  liquid 
is  purulent,  and  hence  pus  is  sometimes  found,  in  such  cases,  filling  the  in- 
tervals of  the  adhesions.  Again,  the  sac  may  continue  long  or  permanently 
dbtended,  either  jfrom  defective  absorption,  or  from  the  continuance  of  exces-  / 
flive  secretion.  In  such  instances,  coagulable  lymph  continues  to  be  deposited, 
80  that  the  coating  sometimes  at  length  attains  great  thickness,  exhibiting 
different  layers,  which  have  different  degrees  of  consistence  and  firmness,'  the 
most  superficial,  as  the  most  recent,  being  generally  the  softest.  The  first 
layer,  becoming  organized,  serves  as  a  secreting  surface  from  which  the  next 
may  proceed.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  terminate  fatally;  but  sometimes 
not  until  after  a  long  time  and  various  changes.  The  liquid  is  occasionally  at 
length  absorbed,  and  the  opposite  layers,  thus  brought  together,  form  a  thick 
mass,  too  unwieldy  to  admit  of  a  perfect  organization.  Hence,  it  is  converted 
into  fibrous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  sometimes  even  into  bony  matter^ 
which  firmly  embraces  the  heart,  cramps  hs  movements,  and,  by  offering  a 
ooDstant  stimulus  to  its  actions,  may  end  in  hypertrophy,  or,  by  restraining 
them,  in  atrophy  of  the  organ.  In  tuberculous  constitutions,  the  false  mem- 
brane sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  tubercles.  It  appears  also  to  be  liable 
to  inflammation,  and  has  occasionally  been  found  interspersed  with  purulent 
eollections. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  often  morbidly  afibcted  in  fatal  cases  of  peri- 
carditis, being,  in  relation  to  colour,  redder,  browner,  or  paler  than  in  health ; 
in  relation  to  consistence,  harder  or  softer;  in  relation  to  bulk,  increased,  as 
in  hypertrophy  with  or  without  dilatation,  or  diminished,  as  in  atrophy. 
When  long  surrounded  by  liquid,  it  experiences  the  sedative  influence  of 
such  exposure,  and  becomes  soft,  flabby,  and  pale,  with  a  great  diminution  of 
its  energy. 

Symptoms. — ^The  general  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied, being  very  different  in  different  cases,  and  though,  when  occurring  con- 
jointly in  considerable  numbers,  they  may  serve  to  indicate  the  disease  with 
an  approach  to  certainty,  yet  they  are  very  seldom  conclusive,  and  often  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  which  is  sometimes  repeated, 
and  always  followed  by  fever.  It  is  said  that  occasionally  the  onset  is  marked 
by  faintness  or  positive  syncope  rather  than  by  chilliness.  Among  the  symp- 
toms which  attend  the  complaint,  though  by  no  means  always  in  the  same 
cases,  and  in  some  nearly  or  quite  wanting,  are  pain,  oppression,  weight  or 
other  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  palpitations,  cough  and  hurried 
respiration,  dyspnoea,  a  preference  for  certain  positions,  occasional  vomiting 
and  painful  deglutition,  headache  and  delirium,  frequent  and  often  irregular 
pulse,  great  debility,  attacks  of  faintness  approaching  or  amounting  to  syn- 
eope,  restlessness,  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  oodema  of  the  face  and 
extremities.     From  this  enumeration  of  symptoms  no  definite  notion  of  tho 
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complaint  can  be  drawn ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  Inore  in  detail  upon 
each  of  them  individually. 

Fever  is  always  present,  unless  in  very  mild  cases,  and  is  attended  by  the 
usual  signs  of  this  affection  in  the  phlegmasisd  generally,  such  as  frequeAt 
pulse,  hot  skin,  sometimes  dry  and  sometimes  perspiring,  furred  tongue,  loiS 
of  appetite,  scanty  urine,  &o. 

The  pulie  is  an  important  symptom.  Dr.  Todd  states  that  an  intermit- 
tent pulse,  occurring  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  supervention  of 
cardiac  inflammation,  is  a  very  suspicious  symptom,  indicating  the  probable 
approach  of  either  pericarditis  or  endocarditis.  According  to  Dr.  Williams, 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  natural  at  the  commencement;  but,  unlen 
in  the  chill,  such  an  event  must  be  very  rare.  It  is  usually,  after  the  feyer 
has  been  fairly  established,  much  increased  in  frequency,  beating  often  from 
110  \f)  120  times  in  a  minute,  and  regular.  Early  in  the  disease,  it  is  gene- 
rally full  and  strong,  with  a  sharp  angry  beat ;  but  sometimes  it  is  small  and 
wiry.  As  the  complaint  advances,  it  very  often  becomes  irregular,  and  occe- 
sionally  very  much  so,  beating  rapidly  for  a  few  strokes  and  then  slowly,  with 
a  sort  of  hobbling  movement,  and  not  unfrequently  intermittent.  The  irrega* 
larity  is  sometimes  temporarily  developed  by  excitement  of  any  kind,  as  bj 
quick  motions  or  mental  disturbance.  Towards  the  close,  it  is  small  and  very 
feeble,  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  felt ;  and  this  weakness  of  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  may  be  observed  occasionally  when  the  heart  is  apparently  tumultuous 
in  its  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  irregularity  and  intermission  of  the 
pulse  are  often  owing  rather  to  accompanying  endocarditis  or  carditis,  than 
to  the  proper  inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  When  it  is  exceedingly  fre- 
quent and  small,  or  peculiarly  jerking,  endocarditis  may  be  strongly  sus- 
pected. The  different  condition  of  the  pulse  at  different  stages  of  the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscles ;  which 
are  at  first  irritated  into  excessive  action,  as  shown  by  the  strong,  full,  sharp 
pulne ;  subsequently  weakened  but  still  irritated,  causing  the  frequent  and 
irregular  pulse ;  and  lastly,  prostrated  by  their  previous  excitement,  so  thai 
the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  till  the  close.  This  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  towards  the  end,  may  also  l)e  referred  in  part  to  the  cramping  influence 
of  the  effusion,  liquid  or  concrete,  by  which  the  heart  is  surrounded.  Dr. 
StokcH  lias  noticed  in  two  cases  increased  action  of  the  carotids. 

Pain  is  a  very  uncertain  symptom.  Sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  acute, 
shooting  from  the  praeconlia  to  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  and  extend- 
ing often  to  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the  left  arm,  sometimes  as  low  as  the 
elbow  or  even  the  wrist.  It  is  often  aggravated  by  a  deep  inspiration  or 
coughing,  by  percussion,  by  pressure  on  the  intercostal  spaces  and  in  the 
epigastrium,  especially  upwards  beneath  the  ribs  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  lincf,  by  forcible  stretching,  and  by  lying  on  the  left  side.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  sharp  pain  is  wanting,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is 
never  experienced,  in  its  severest  form,  unless  the  pericarditis  is  accompanied 
with  pleurisy.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake;  as  uncomplicated  iuflummatioii 
of  the  {NTieardiuin  has  been  kn(»wn  to  occasion  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
IfiHteuil  of  this  sharp  pain,  the  patient  V(Ty  often  complains  only  of  a  slight, 
dull,  aching,  or  intermittent  pain,  or  of  indefinite  uneasiness  about  the  lefl 
portion  oi  the  chest,  variously  described  as  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  constric- 
tion, weight,  burning,  or  oppression,  and  oicasionally  involving,  to  a  (*ortjUQ 
dcgrwe,  tlie  left  shoulder  or  arm.  In  s(»me  iostancoH,  the  uneasiness  is  refer- 
red to  the  epigastrium  ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  no  pain  of  any  kind  is 
cxp^Ticnccd,  nor  any  sen««ition  calculated  to  direct  attention  to  th«  heart  as 
the  seat  uf  disease.     The  cardiac  uneasiness  is,  moreover,  sometimes  manked 
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hj  severer  pain  in  other  parts  of  tbe  body,  or  escapea  notice  in  consequence 
of  the  delirium  of  the  patient.  When  acute  pain  is  felt,  it  is  generally  in  the 
eirlier  stages,  and  is  diminished  upon  the  occurrence  of  effusion. 

I}jf9pn<xa  occurs  in  most,  though  not  in  all  cases,  and  is  sometimes  very 
distressing.  It  is  probably  in  part  a  nervous  phenomenon,  connected  with 
derangement  of  the  par  vagum,  partly  the  result  of  pressure  made  by  the  accu- 
mulated fluid  of  the  pericardium  upon  the  lungs.  Occasionally,  it  is  so  severe, 
that  the  chest  visibly  heavea  in  respiration ;  speaking  is  difficult,  and  the 
patient  is  unable  to  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  preferring  to  sit,  with  his 
body  leaning  forward  and  towards  the  left  side.  The  respiration  is  in  general 
nearly  thirty  in  a  minute,  and  sometimes  much  more,  especially  in  cases  com- 
plicated with  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  The  irritation  occasionally  extends  to 
tbe  diaphragm,  giving  rise  to  hiccough,  and,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  sardonic 
kngh ;  but  these  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  vomiting,  difficulty  of  deglutition, 
uid  derangement  of  voice  which  sometimes  attend  the  disease,  are  with  as 
much  probability  ascribable  to  the  propagation  of  disordered  impressions 
through  nervous  channels. 

Cowjhy  though  it  may  attend  pure  pericarditis,  is  not  a  prominent  symptom 
naless  in  complicated  cases.  It  is  usually  dry.  The  palpliations  are  often 
violent,  occurring  most  commonly  in  paroxysms,  which  are  apt  to  come  on  in 
the  night,  and  often  without  apparent  cause.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
induced  by  any  muscular  exertion,  or  strong  mental  emotion.  Cerebral  du- 
order  is  not  unfrequent,  being  exhibited  in  headache,  disturbed  sleep,  fright- 
fol  dreams,  or  delirium ;  and  these  symptoms  are  so  severe,  with  so  little 
obvious  cardiac  disease,  that  they  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  the  heart  quite  overlooked,  4hough  dissection  has 
proved  the  former  organ  to  be  sound,  and  the  latter  only  affected. 

A  disposition  to  $yncope  has  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  pericar- 
ditis. It  no  doubt  occasionally  exists,  and  fainting  is  sometimes  probably 
the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom. 
Gkeat  restlessness,  yac^i^ftVm,  anxiety  of  countenancey  and  general  prostration 
ire  phenomena  of  bad  cases,  and  especially  mark  the  close  of  the  disease. 
The  peculiar  anxious  expression  is  sometimes  observed  when  there  is  no  pain 
or  other  local  uneasiness  to  account  for  it,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  a  nervous 
influence,  propagated  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve  to  the  brain,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

(Edemay  though  more  common  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  is  some- 
times observed  in  the  acute,  affecting  more  especially  the  lower  extremities, 
and  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  ineffectual  action  of  the  heart  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  and  the  consequent  venous  congestion. 

The  blood  in  pericarditis  almost  always  presents,  when  drawn  from  the 
arm,  the  huffy  coat  and  cupped  surface  of  inflammation,  in  a  high  degree; 
and  is  not  apt  to  lose  this  character  even  after  copious  depletion. 

Physical  Signs, — ^These  are  such  as  depend  either  I.  on  simple  excitement 
of  the  heart,  2.  on  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium,  or  3.  on  the 
friction  of  the  roughened  surfaces  of  the  membrane  upon  each  other. 

1.  In  consequence  of  irritation  propagated  to  the  muscular  tissue  from  the 
inflamed  membrane  at  the  outset,  the  ventricles  contract  with  increased 
energy;  and,  consequently,  both  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  louder,  and  its 
impulse  stronger  than  in  health,  and  than  they  are  subsequently  in  the  dis- 
ease. The  impulse,  however,  though  regular  in  its  recurrence  at  this  period, 
is  oflen  unequal  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  successive  pulsations. 

2.  When  the  effusion  is  considerable,  dulness  on  percussion  is  always  ob- 
servable to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health;  and,  as  the  cause  is  very  com- 
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moD,  the  sign  is  highly  characteristic.  It  is  not  usually  perceived,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  nor  until  it  has  continued  for  two,  three,  or 
four  days;  though,  in  some  instances,  a  copious  effusion  is  one  of  the  first 
effects,  and  dulness  consequently  one  of  the  earliest  signs.  In  extreme  cases, 
it  may  expend  from  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  clavicle,  and  occupy  a  space  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  nine 
inches  across  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  {Lwiis.)  Sometimes  the  diaphragm 
is  depressed  by  the  distended  sac,  and  the  stomach  and  liver  displaced.  But 
fiuch  instances  are  extremely  rare.  When  the  effusion  is  moderate,  it  is  best 
discovered  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture;  because,  when  upon  his 
back,  the  fluid  is  separated  by  gravitation  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest. 
The  dulness  is  distinguished  from  that  of  pleurisy  by  its  position,  and  its 
definite  outline,  and  sometimes  from  that  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  by 
extending  more  in  the  vertical  direction.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  tur- 
gescence  of  the  heart;  which;  in  the  early  stage,  may  occasion  some  increase 
of  dulness. 

Other  signs  dependent  upon  the  same  cause  are  the  absence  of  the  respi- 
ratory sounds  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  where  they  are  observed  in  health, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  which  are  feeble  and  seemingly  dis- 
tant, in  consequence  of  the  intervening  liquid,  and  are  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible.  But  the  second  sound  may  be  heard  with  considerable  distinct- 
ness over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta,  because  these  parts  are  uncovered,  and  the  sound  is  gene- 
rated at  the  valves  of  these  arteries.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  also  much 
diminished,  and  sometimes  its  pulsations  cannot  be  felt  at  all.  When  strong 
enough  to  be  perceptible,  they  may  often  be  observed  to  change  their  posi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  free  movement  of  the  heart  in  the  fluid  of  the 
pericardium,  and  impart  an  undulatory  sensation  to  the  hand,  occasioned  by 
the  wave  of  the  fluid  as  it  is  displaced  with  every  systole.  I)r.  I^atham  says 
that  this  undulating  motion  is  often  visible  to  the  eye  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  second  and  third,  or  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  or  both  at  the  same 
time;  but  ho  has  never  seen  it  in  any  other  place.  (//<v*/.  on  Clin.  Med.y  <£r., 
i.  133.)  A  common  effect  of  copious  effusion  into  the  pericardium  is,  by 
pressing  the  heart  backward  and  upward,  to  raise  the  point  of  impulse  and 
move  it  somewhat  to  the  left,  so  that  the  stroke  is  felt  behind  or  even  to  the 
left  of  the  nipple,  when  the  patient  is  on  his  back.  (  Wfi/*he.)  Still  another 
sign  dependent  upon  the  effusion  of  liquid  is  a  prominence  of  the  chest  at  the 
prsBCordial  region,  observable  by  the  eye.  This  occurs  later  than  the  dnl- 
Dees,  as  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  fluid  for  its  production.  It  is  often 
absent;  and  is  most  apt  to  take  place  in  the  young,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  flexibility  of  their  cartilages  and  ribs.  Avenbrugger  noticed  a  swelling 
at  the  epigastrium  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  but  this  is  rare. 
Most  of  these  signs  were  pointed  out  by  Jjouis,  who  thus  made  a  vast  advance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis.  But  they  will  not  always  answer;  for  the 
condition  upon  which  they  depend,  that  namely  of  a  certain  amount  of  effu- 
sion, does  not  always  exist 

Another  sign  dependent  upon  the  effusion  is  a  sort  of  churning  sound, 
which  is  occasionally  produced  in  the  liquid  by  the  mr»vcmentii  of  the  heart. 

8.  Happily,  another  set  of  vgns  is  afforded  by  cases  in  which  the  preceding 
•re  not  observable.  They  are  the  rubbing  sounds,  produced  by  the  friction 
of  the  inflamed  surfaces  against  each  other.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the 
existence  of  these  sounds  by  M.  Collin,  but  they  have  since  been  much  more 
accurately  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  other  observers. 
They  are  suppoeed  to  depend  upon  the  roughness  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
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produped  by  the  ooagnlable  lymph,  sometimes  possibly  upon  their  dryness  in 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.  They  are  almost  always  double,  from  the 
doable  motion  of  the  heart;  and  may  be  triple  or  even  qnadmple  as  the  con- 
tractions of  the  auricles  are  capable  also  of  producing  them.  (Pennock.) 
They  are  generally  more  distinct  with  the  first  cardiac  sound.*  They  vary 
considerably  in  character,  according  to  the  roughness  of  the  membrane,  and 

Srobably  also  its  stiffness  or  consistence,  as  trell  as  to  the  energy  of  the 
eart's  contraction.  The  ordinary  form  is  that  denominated  simply  friction 
mmndy  which  is  very  similar  to  the  friction  sound  of  pleurisy,  and  is  some- 
times so  soft  as  to  resemble  the  bellows  murmur.  The  harsher  forms  are 
designated  sometimes  by  the  epithets  gratingj  ratrpingy  iiQ,  Occasionally 
the  sound  imitates  the  rustling  of  crumpled  parchment.  As  the  varying 
circumstances  which  modify  the  sound  may  all  exist  in  the  same  case,  so  may 
also  the  different  varieties  of  the  sound.  As  first  observed  by.M.  Collin,  it 
had  a  creaking  character  like  that  made  by  new  leather,  and  this  form  of  it 
18  hence  called  the  creaking-leather  sound. 

The  friction  sound  is  not  heard  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  usually  becomes  sensible  early  in  the  disease,  when  the  pericar- 
dial surfaces  are  not  yet  separated  by  liquid  effusion,  nor  contracted  adhesion. 
It  is  then  owing  either  to  the  dryness  of  the  membrane,  or  the  thin  coating 
of  coagulable  lymph,  and  generally,  in  all  probability  to  the  latter.  When 
the  effusion  is  slight,  the  sound  should  be  sought  for  about  the  base  of  the 
heart,  near  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  Adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  or 
separation  of  its  surfaces  by  the  liquid  effused,  soon  abolishes  it  more  or  less 
completely.  Sometimes  it  may  be  made  to  return,  after  having  ceased,  by 
causing  the  patient  to  lean  forward,  and  thus  throw  the  fluid  towards  the 
apex.  When  lost  in  consequence  of  adhesion,  Williams  states  that  it  is  last 
heard  below  the  left  breast.  The  sound  is  occasionally  audible  only  over  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  pericardium,  independently  of  adhesions  or  the  presence 
of  fluid.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  membrane  is  liable  to  partial 
inflammation;  and  the  same  inference  has  been  drawn  from  the  white  patches 
now  and  then  observed  upon  the  heart ;  but,  though  the  fact  may  be  true,  it 
requires  other  proofs  than  those  mentioned;  as  the  whole  membrane  may  be 
inflamed,  and  yet  concrete  exudation  take  place  only  in  parts  of  it. 

The  friction  sound,  lost  in  consequence  of  copious  e£^sion,  is  again  heard 
after  the  liquid  has  been  so  far  absorbed  as  to  permit  the  surfaces  to  come 
once  more  into  contact.  But  here  again  it«  duration  is  brief;  for  the  sur- 
faces soon  contract  adhesions,  and  cease  to  move  upon  each  other.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  earlier,  and  in  the  somewhat  advanced 
stages  of  pericarditis,  and  answers  an  admirable  purpose  as  a  supplement  to 
the  signs  derived  from  effusion,  being  present  more  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  are  wanting. 

There  is  some  risk,  unless  with  due  attention,  of  confounding  the  friction 
sounds  with  the  valvular  murmurs  which  indicate  the  existence  of  endocar- 
ditis. Skoda  states  that,  according  to  his  experience,  there  is  no  endocardii^ 
murmur,  except  the  whistling,  which  may  not  be  imitated  by  a  friction  sound ; 
and  he  knows  no  distinctive  sign  except  that  the  internal  murmur  corresponds 
with  the  rhythm  and  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart,  while  the  external  follow 
its  movements.  (^Treat,  on  Auscult  and  Perms.,  Lond.  ed.,  p.  219.)  But  the 
friction  sounds  are  more  superficial  than  the  endocardial,  are  rougher,  espe- 

*  If  the  diastolic  impulse  be  admitted,  the  first  friction  sound  would  occur  during 
the  actire  dilatation  and  the  immediately  succeeding  systole,  while  the  second  would 
be  confined  to  the  period  of  slow  passive  dilatation  from  the  vis  a  tergo.  In  this  view 
tke  greater  diitinctoeas  of  the  former  can  be  readily  understood. 
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cially  when  coincident  with  the  second  sonnd  of  the  heart,  are  more  apt  to 
change  their  position,  and  are  inaudible  at  the  distance  of  two  or  more  inches 
up  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  where  the  murmurs  of  the  sigmoid  ralves 
are  beard  di8tinctly,  and  are  not,  like  the  murmurs  of  the  auriculo-yentricolar 
valves,  uniformly  loudest  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  (^Graves,  Hope^  iSVoAei.) 
Resides,  along  with  the  friction  sound,  there  is  often  a  vibratory  tremor  dia- 
tinctly  felt  by  the  hand  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart;  and  this  is  said 
by  Dr.  Hope  to  be  generally  stronger  than  the  analogous  thrill,  sometimes 
attendant,  in  a  slight  degree,  upon  the  valvular  murmurs.  (  Treat.,  on  DU.  of 
the  Hearty  Am.  ed.,  p.  182.)  Dr.  Stokes  observed  it  in  five  out  of  six  cases. 
He  considers,  as  an  important  diagnostic  character  between  the  friction  sound 
and  the  valvular,  the  fact  that  the  former  is  very  rapidly  modified  and  oftea 
removed  by  local  treatment,  as  by  leeching  or  cupping,  which  has  rompara- 
lively  little  efiect  upon  the  latter.  Another  distinction  is  that  the  friction 
sound  is  increased  by  pressure,  which  has  no  efiect  on  the  endocardial 
murmurs.  {Sibson.) 

Dr.  Latham  declares  that  the  friction  sound  is  in  general  not  altered  nor 
abolished  by  the  effusion  of  serum ;  and  that  it  may  often  coexist  with  the 
dulness,  and  is  sometimes  even  preceded  by  it.  By  change  of  the  position  of 
the  patient,  the  cardiac  surface  may  generally,  however  great  the  effusion,  be 
Wought  at  some  point  or  an6ther  in  contact  with  the  free  surface,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  friction.  He  ascribes  this  remarkable  diffierence  of  the  relation  ef 
the  friction  sound  to  the  dulness  in  pericarditis  and  pleurisy,  to  the  firmness 
of  the  heart  contrasted  with  the  yieldingness  of  the  lungs.  {Lecturei  an  Ciit^ 
Med. J  &4i.,  i.  129.) 

There  may  be  some  danger  of  confounding  the  friction  sound  with  the 
mucous  rales  of  bronchitis  in  the  parts  of  the  lungs  lying  over  the  heart;  bat 
the  latter  cease  when  the  breath  is  held,  while  the  former  continues  unabated. 
When  the  friction  is  strong,  it  may  absorb  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  these  are  wanting.  But  the  latter  may 
always  be  perceived,  under  such  circumstances,  by  applying  the  instrument  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  loudness  and  roughness  of  the  friction  sound  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  plastic  exudation ;  as  with  a  weak  action  of  the 
muscles,  there  may  be  little  of  the  sound  though  the  exudation  is  copious. 

Dependent  on  the  same  cause  as  the  friction  sound  are  the  parietal  vibrs* 
tions,  which  communicate  a  thrilling  sensation  to  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest 
over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  endocarditis 
ooexists  with  pericarditis.  In  these,  of  course,  both  the  friction  sounds  and 
valvular  murmurs  will  be  produced,  though  the  latter  may  often  be  masked  by 
the  former.  In  relation  to  the  valvular  murmurs  as  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  endocardium,  more  will  be  said  under  that  disease.  One  cause,  probably, 
of  the  frequent  coincidence  of  these  two  affections  is  the  thinness  of  certaiii 
parts  of  the  cardiac  walls,  as  in  portions  of  the  right  auricle,  and  around  the 
orifices  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  where  the  investing  and  lining 
membranes  come  very  nearly  in  contact,  so  that  inflammation  may  readily 
pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

Air  has,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  been  found  to  exist  in  the  pericardial 
cavity,  being  either  secreted,  or  introduced  from  the  stomach  or  lungs  by  a 
fistulous  opening.  It  produces  cracklings  coughing,  and  metallic  sounds  very 
difierent  from  those  ordinarily  noticed,  and  sometimes  so  loud  that  they  can 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  (Stokes,  Uis.  o/  Heart  and  Aorta^  p.  37.) 

When  adhesion  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  has  taken  plaee,  there  are  no 
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signs  by  which  it  oan  always  be  certainly  reoognized.  Dr.  Hope  considers  a 
peculiar  jogging  motion  of  the  heart  as  eharacteristio  of  it ;  bat  his  views  upon 
this  point  are  not  generaUy  admitted.  When  there  is,  at  the  tame  time,  ad- 
hesion between  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium  and  the  pleura  ante- 
riorlyy  the  obscurity  is  not  so  great.  The  heart,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Williams, 
is  then  tied  to  the  chest,  in  G(^tact  with  which  it  must  remain,  whatever  may 
be  the  motions  of  the  ribs;  Its  mpvements,  therefore,  may  be  seen,  and  its 
impulse  felt  more  distinctly  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  intercos- 
tal space  being  drawn  in  at  each  contraction ;  and  the  site  and  distinctness  of 
the  pulsation,  and  the  dulness  on  percussion,  do  not  vary  with  the  position  of 
tlie  patient,  nor  with  the  respiratory  movements.  Dr.  Sanders  has  observed, 
in  cases  of  close  adhejsion,  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle  to  be  attended  by 
a  depression  in  the  left  portion  of  the  epigastrium ;  and  such  an  event  may  be 
readily  conceived  to  occur,  if  the  pericardium  shall  have  also  contracted  ad- 
hesions posteriorly.  According  to  Skoda,  this  is  not  true  of  the  epigastrium, 
at  least  he  has  not  seen  it;  but,  when  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  is  retracted 
during  the  systole,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the 
heart,  and  to  the  vertebral  column  also.  Skoda  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
observation,  that  the  apex  of  the  heart  gives  no  systolic  beat  in  perickrdial 
adhesion,  being  prevented  from  moving  downward  and  to  the  left,  and  drawn 
on  the  contrary  to  the  right  and  upwards.  (See  Ed,  Month,  Joum,  of  Med. 

iSrt.,  July,  1852,  p.  82.)*  • 

Cour$e  and  Termination. — In  some  violent  cases,  the  disease-  has  be^n 
known  to  run  its  course  in  a  very  short  time,  and  to  terminate  fatally  in  less 
than  forty-eight  or  even  thirty  hours.  But  such  instances  are  extremely  rare. 
Sometimes  it  is  df  a  moderate  grade  and  protracted  march,  running  on  for 
several  weeks,  without,  however,  entirely  losing  its  acute  character.  But,  in 
ordinary  cases  which  terminate  favourably,  the  disease  generally  begins  to 
yield  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  much  sooner  under 
active  treatment.  Q^he  fluid  now  begins  ta  be  absorbed,  as  shown  by  the 
diminishing  dulness,  the  increasing  sounds  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  the 
returning  friction  sounds,  &c.;  adhesion  soon  follows;  and  the  eure  is  com- 
pleted in  less  than  three  weeks.  In  slight  cases,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  cure  may  take  place  still  sooner,  and  without  adhesions.  If  about 
to  prove  fatal,  the  complaint  is  marked  with  great  general  weakness,  oppres- 
sion, and  anxiety;  the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  small,  feeble,  irregular,  and  at 
length  scarcely  to  be  felt;  the  extreipities  are  cold;  the  face  is  pale,  wan,  and 
haggard,  with  purple  lips;  delirium  not  unfrequently  comes  on;  and  life  at 
last  closes,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  convulsions.  Occasionally,  death  occurs 
suddenly,  without  any  premonition,  under  circumstances  in  which  there  was 
no  apparent  danger  of  such  an  issue.  It  is  probably  always  the  result  of  a 
direct  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart. 

Sj/mpiom»  of  Chronic  Pericarditis, — Under  the  name  of  chronic  pericar- 
ditis are  included  long-protracted  cases  of  the  acute  disease  which  have  l()st 
their  original  violence,  and  certain  other  cases  of  a  slow  progress,  which  have 
been  of  the  same  mild  grade  from  the  beginning.  These  are  often  attended 
with  pain,  either  dull  or  sharp,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  the  left  shoulder  or  arm ;  but  the  pain  is  in  general  only  occasional,  and 
seldom  very  severe.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  the  patient  is  without  pain,  and 
complains  only  of  oppression,  stricture,  or  weight.  There  is  usually  more  or 
lett  shortness  and  quickness  of  breath,  and  disturbance  of  pulse,  the  latter 

*  This  retraction  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  during  the  systole  seems  confirmatory  of 
the  diastolic  theoiy  of  the  impulse. 
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being  somewhat  more  frequeBt  than  in  health,  and  often  irregnlar,  bat  almosl 
always  feeble  and  irritated,  rather  than  strong  and  active.  It  is  occaaionallj 
hectic.  The  breathing  is  sometimes  so  macb  oppressed  that  the  patient  liet 
down  with  difficulty.  Prominence  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  dulness  od 
percussion,  absence  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  distance  and  feebleness  of  thoie 
of  the  heart,  and  de6ciency  of  impulse,  are  even  more  constant  symptoms  than 
in  the  acute  form.  The  friction  sound  may  also  be  occasionally  heard.  Tha 
face  is  usually  pale  and  puffy,  and  the  lips  purplish ;  and  I  have  seen  Iha 
whole  surface  of  the  same  dark  hue.  An  anasarcous  condition  of  the  extremi- 
ties is  very  common.  The  patient  is  not  usually  confined  to  his  bed ;  and 
often  continues  for  months,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  until  at 
length  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn,  or  carries  him  off.  Death,  when 
it  occurs,  is  often  sudden.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  three  or  four  monlhai 
or  may  run  on  much  longer. 

The  only  i^ffections  with  which  this  is  likely  to  be  confounded  are  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  The  former  is  usoally 
attended  with  an  extended  and  peculiar  impulse,  and  even  increased  loudneai 
of  the  cardiac  sounds,  and  never  with  the  noise  of  friction.  When  the  car- 
diac muscles,  however,  are  very  feeble,  the  contractions  may  scarcely  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  sound.  In  such  cases,  the  very  gradual  ori(|^ 
and  very  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  will  be  sufficiently  diagnostic.  Dropay 
of  the  pericardium  is  without  local  pain  or  febrile  action,  and  may  usually  be 
distinguished  by  the  coexistence  of  a  universal  dropsical  tendency,  of  whieh 
this  is  only  one  of  the  results. 

The  anatomical  peculiarities  of  chronic  pericarditis  have  already  been  d^ 
tailed.  Its  causes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
acute  form,  are  an  impoverished  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  feeble- 
ness of  the  general  powers  of  the  system,  and  a  scrofulous  or  tubcrcnlone 
diathesis.     Tubercles  are  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardial  tissue. 

Cau9e$  of  Pericarditis. — The  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation  are  capable 
of  producing  it  in  the  pericardium.  One  of  the  most  frequent  direct  exciting 
caui^s  is  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and  perspiring.  Direet 
mechanical  violence,  fatiguing  muscular  effort,  strong  mental  excitement,  the 
abuse  of  stimulating  drinks,  suppression  of  hemorrhages  or  other  morbid 
discharges,  the  retrocession  of  erysipelas  or  other  eruptive  affections,  may 
also  produce  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  result  apparently  from  the  cure  « 
psoriasis  by  local  applications.  It  is  an  occasional  attendant  on  the  exantha- 
matous  fevers.  But  pericarditis  occurs  more  frequently,  beyond  all  compari- 
Bon,  as  an  attendant  upon  acute  rheumatism,  than  from  any  other  causo,  OTi 
perhaps,  all  others  united.  It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  highest  authoritieai 
that  at  least  one- half  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are  accompanied  with 
pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or  with  the  two  conjointly.  Of  18G  cases  of  acnle 
rheumatism  obHcrved  by  Dr.  Latham,  18,  or  between  a  seventh  and  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  number,  were  affected  with  pericarditis,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
nexion with  endocarditis.  (^Lect.  on  Clin.  Mcff.y  i.  144.)  It  has  been  die* 
putcd  whether  the  eanliuc  affection  in  these  cases  is  the  result  of  motaAtaaii, 
or  is  pimply  a  part  of  the  rheumatic  disease.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  rerj 
much  a  dispute  about  words.  In  rheumatism,  it  is  well  known  that  diffetaol 
parts,  whether  internal  or  external,  are  often  affected  successively,  the  iaflaS' 
mation  leaving  one  seat  as  it  fixes  itself  in  another.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  many  parts  are  often  affected  simultaneously.  So  it  is  in  the  case  bdbri 
us.  Sometimes  the  rheumatic  inflammation,  when  it  seizes  the  membrmnei 
of  the  heart,  is  relieved  in  the  limbs ;  and  under  these  circumstances  is  aaid 
to  be  the  result  of  metastasis.     Sometimes  it  exists  conjointly  with  the 
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temal  affection,  and  occasionally  may  even  precede  it.  Though  the  connexion 
between  rheumatism  and  pericarditis  has  long  been  known  in  Great  Britain 
•nd  this  country,  yet  the  profession  is  undoubtedly  indebted  to  Bouillaud,  in 
t  considerable  degree,  for  o^  present  much  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
tabject.  Formerly  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  only  an  occasional  inci- 
dent in  the  course  of  rheumatism;  now  it  is  known  to  be  a  very  common 
aooompaniment.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  probably  often  give  rise  to  peri- 
carditis by  the  direct  propagation  of  inflammation  from  tissue  to  tissue.  It 
is  not  nnfrequently  associated  with  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  ureous  impregnation  of  the  blood  attendant  on  Uiat 
flection.  The  disease  appears  also  to  have  sometimes  occurred  ^idemically 
in  confined  localities. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes,  age  must  certainly  be  counted.  The  dis- 
eise  is  much  more  prevalent  in  early  than  in  advanced  life.  Persons  between 
eight  and  thirty-five  are  thought  to  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it.  Sex  alsb 
has  some  influence.  Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women.  The  dis- 
ease is  more  apt  to  attack  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  than  the  feeble  and 
delicate.  The  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis,  convalescence  from  exanthe- 
matous  diseases,  especially  scarlatina  and  erysipelas,  and  the  existence  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  are  undoubtedly  predisposing  causes; 
ind  the  same  is  asserted  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  pericarditis  may  be  most  readily  con- 
founded are  endocarditis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  pleurodynia.  From  the 
first  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  the  prominence  of 
the  chest,  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  and  the  faintness  or  distance 
of  those  of  the  h^art,  or,  in  case  of  the  want  of  these  signs,  by  the  existence 
of  the  friction  sounds  and  the  purring  tremor,  and  the  absence  of  the  valvu- 
lar murmurs.  From  pkuruty  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  precise  outline 
and  peculiar  position  of  the  dullness,  and  its  not  changing  with  the  posture  of 
the  patient,  by  the  situation  of  the  friction  sounds,  which  accompany  the 
heart's  actions  and  not  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  by  the  absence  of 
^bgophony.  Pneumonia  may  occltsion  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  same  re- 
l^n,  but  it  is  without  the  projection  of  the  chest,  the  friction  sound,  and  the 
aJtered  cardiac  sounds;  while  it  presents  symptoms  of  its  own  not  found  in 
pare  pericarditis.  Such  as  the  rusty  and  viscid  sputum,  the  crepitant  rale,  and 
the  bronchial  resonance  and  respiration.  Pleurodynia  is  without  any  of  the 
physical  signs  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  pericarditis,  and  is  also  usually 
unattended  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  general  symptoms,  such  as 
chill  and  fever,  anxiety  of  countenance,  oppression,  irregular  pulse,  faintneas, 
Ac.  The  only  coincident  symptoms  are  acute  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure 
between  the  ribs,  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  It  must  be  great  carelessness 
which  would  confound  the  two  affections. 

But  some  embarrassment  might  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  pericardi- 
tis, when  associated,  as  it  often  is,  with  the  febrile  phlegmasisd  above  men- 
tioned, especially  with  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  of  the  left  side.     In  the  case 
of  complication  with  pleurisy,  the  existence  of  the  pericardial  inflammation 
would  be  indicated  by  the  friction  sound  over  the  heart  existing  independently 
of  respiration.     If  this  should  be  wanting,  the  general  symptoms  would  aid 
much  in  deciding  the  point.     Thus,  should  pain  be  felt  over  the  heart,  dul- 
ness and  prominence  exist  in  that  region,  and  the  cardiac  sounds  be  feeble 
and  distant,  though  these  signs  might  arise  from  pleurisy,  yet,  if  the  pulse 
were  very  frequent  and  irregular,  the  countenance  very  anxious,  and  a  tend* 
ency  to  syncope,  with  palpitations  and  distressing  dyspnoea  observable,  there 
would  be  every  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  pericardial  inflammation. 
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being  somewhat  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  often  irregolar,  but  almost 
wlff&ys  feeble  and  irritated,  rather  than  strong  and  actiye.  It  is  occasionally 
hectic.  The  breathing  is  sometimes  so  mnch  oppressed  that  the  patient  lies 
down  with  difficulty.  Prominence  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  dulness  on 
percussion,  absence  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  distance  and  feebleness  of  those 
of  the  heart,  and  de6ciency  of  impulse,  are  even  more  constant  symptoms  than 
in  the  acute  form.  The  friction  sound  may  also  be  occasionally  heard.  The 
ftLce  is  usually  pale  and  puffy,  and  the  lips  purplish ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
whole  surface  of  the  same  dark  hue.  An  anasarcous  condition  of  the  extremi- 
ties is  very  common.  The  patient  is  not  usually  confined  to  his  bed ;  and 
often  continues  for  months,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  until  ml 
length  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn,  or  carries  him  off.  Death,  when 
it  occurs,  is  often  sudden.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  three  or  four  months, 
or  may  run  on  much  longer. 

The  only  i^ffections  with  which  this  is  likely  to  be  confounded  are  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  The  former  is  usually 
attended  with  an  extended  and  peculiar  impulse,  and  even  increased  loudness 
of  the  cardiac  sounds,  and  never  with  the  noise  of  friction.  When  the  car- 
diac muscles,  however,  are  very  feeble,  the  contractions  may  scarcely  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  sound.  In  such  cases,  the  very  gradual  origin 
and  very  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  will  be  sufficiently  diagnostic.  Dropsy 
of  the  pericardium  is  without  local  pain  or  febrile  action,  and  may  usually  be 
distinguished  by  the  coexistence  of  a  universal  dropsical  tendency,  of  which 
this  is  only  one  of  the  results. 

The  anatomical  peculiarities  of  chronic  pericarditis  have  already  been  de- 
tailed. Its  causes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
acute  form,  are  an  impoverished  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  feeble- 
ness of  the  general  powers  of  the  system,  and  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculoos 
diathesis.     Tubercles  arc  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardial  tissue. 

Cauwi  of  Pericarditis. — The  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation  are  capable 
of  producing  it  in  the  pericardium.  One  of  the  most  frequent  direct  exciting 
cauHCs  is  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and  perspiring.  Direct 
roechunical  violence,  fatiguing  muscular  effort,  strong  mental  excitement,  the 
abuse  of  stimulating  drinks,  su]:^ression  of  hemorrhages  or  other  morbid 
discharges,  the  retrocession  of  erysipelas  or  other  eruptive  affections,  may 
also  produce  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  result  apparently  from  the  cure  of 
psoriasis  by  local  applications.  It  is  an  occasional  attendant  on  the  cxantke- 
matous  fevers.  But  pericarditis  occurs  more  frequently,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, as  an  attendant  upon  acute  rheumatism,  than  from  any  other  cause,  or, 
perhaps,  all  others  united.  It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  highest  authorities, 
that  at  least  one- half  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are  accompanied  with 
pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or  with  the  two  conjointly.  Of  136  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  observed  by  Dr.  Jjatham,  18,  or  between  a  seventh  and  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  number,  were  affected  with  pericarditis,  cither  alone  or  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  endocarditis.  {Lrrt.  on  Clin.  J//y/.,  i.  144.)  It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  the  cardiac  affection  in  these  cases  is  the  result  of  metastasis^ 
or  is  simply  a  part  of  the  rheumatic  disease.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
much  a  dispute  about  words.  In  rheumatism,  it  is  well  known  that  different 
parts,  whether  internal  or  external,  are  often  affected  successively,  the  inflaoH 
mation  leaving  one  seat  as  it  fixes  it^lf  in  another.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  many  parts  are  often  affected  simultaneously.  So  it  is  in  the  case  before 
us.  Sometimes  the  rheumatic  inflammation,  when  it  seixes  the  membranes 
of  the  heart,  is  relieved  in  the  limbs ;  and  under  these  circumstances  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  metastasis.     Sometimes  it  exists  conjointly  with  the  ex- 
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temal  affectioo,  and  occasional] j  may  even  precede  it.  Thongb  the  connexion 
between  rheumatism  and  pericarditis  has  long  been  known  in  Great  Britain 
and  this  country,  yet  the  profession  is  undoubtedly  indebted  to  Bouillaud,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  for  o^  present  much  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
•abject.  Formerly  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  only  an  occasional  inci- 
dent in  the  course  of  rheumatism;  now  it  is  known  to  be  a  very  common 
mooompaniment.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  probably  often  give  rise  to  peri- 
earditis  by  the  direct  propagation  of  inflammation  from  tissue  to  tissue.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  associate  with  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  ureous  impregnation  of  the  blood  attendant  on  that 
affection.  The  disease  appears  also  to  have  sometimes  occurred  epidemically 
in  confined  localities. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes,  age  must  certainly  be  counted.  The  dis- 
ease is  much  more  prevalent  in  early  than  in  advanced  life.  Persons  between 
eight  and  thirty-five  are  thought  to  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it.  Sex  alsb 
has  some  influence.  Men  are  more  frequently  adSected  than  women.  The  dis- 
ease is  noore  apt  to  attack  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  than  the  feeble  and 
delicate.  The  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis,  convalescence  from  exanthe- 
matous  diseases,  especially  scarlatina  and  erysipelas,  and  the  existence  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  are  undoubtedly  predisposing  causes; 
and  the  same  is  asserted  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state. 

Diagntms, — The  diseases  with  which  pericarditis  may  be  most  readily  con- 
founded are  endocarditis,  pleurisv,  pneumonia,  and  pleurodynia.  From  the 
first  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  the  prominence  of 
the  chest,  the  absence  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  and  the  faintness  or  distance 
of  those  of  the  heart,  or,  in  case  of  the  want  of  these  signs,  by  the  existence 
of  the  friction  sounds  and  the  purring  tremor,  and  the  absence  of  the  valvu- 
hur  murmui^.  From  pleurisy  it  is  distioguished  by  the  more  precise  outline 
and  peculiar  position  of  the  dul^iess,  and  its  not  changing  with  the  posture  of 
the  patient,  by  the  situation  of  the  friction  sounds,  which  accompany  the 
heart's  actions  and  not  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  by  the  absence  of 
^egophony.  Pneumonia  may  occasion  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  same  re- 
gion, but  it  is  without  the  projection  of  the  chest,  the  friction  sound,  and  the 
altered  cardiac  sounds;  while  it  presents  symptoms  of  its  own  not  found  in 
pure  pericarditis,  such  as  the  rusty  and  viscid  sputum,  the  crepitant  rale,  and 
the  bronchial  resonance  and  respiration.  Pleurmli/nia  is  without  any  of  the 
physical  signs  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  pericarditis,  and  is  also  usually 
unattended  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  general  symptoms,  such  as 
ehill  and  fever,  anxiety  of  countenance,  oppression,  irregular  pulse,  faintneas, 
&c.  The  only  coincident  symptoms  are  acute  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure 
between  the  ribs,  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  It  must  be  great  carelessness 
which  would  confound  the  two  afiections. 

But  some  embarrassment  might  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  pericardi- 
^,  when  associated,  as  it  often  is,  with  the  febrile  phlegmasisd  above  men- 
tioned, especially  with  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  of  the  left  side.  In  the  case 
of  complication  with  pleurisy,  the  existence  of  the  pericardial  inflammation 
would  be  indicated  by  the  friction  sound  over  the  heart  existing  independently 
of  respiration.  If  this  should  be  wanting,  the  general  symptoms  would  aid 
much  in  deciding  the  point.  Thus,  should  pain  be  felt  over  the  heart,  dul- 
ness and  prominence  exist  in  that  region,  and  the  cardiac  sounds  be  feeble 
and  distant,  though  these  signs  might  arise  from  pleurisy,  yet,  if  the  pulse 
were  very  frequent  and  irregular,  the  countenance  very  anxious,  and  a  tend* 
ency  to  syncope,  with  palpitations  and  distressing  dyspnoea  observable,  there 
would  be  every  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  pericardial  inflammation. 
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In  pneumonia,  a  coexisting  pericarditis  would  be  indicated  by  the  friction 
Bounds,  prominence  of  the  prsecordia,  a  greater  degree  of  flatnesg  on  percut- 
sion  here  than  elsewhere,  and  by  faintness  and  remoteness  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 
The  general  symptoms  would  here  abo  aid  the  diagnosis.  Indeed,  the  super- 
vention of  increased  fever,  with  an  irregular  pulse,  oppression,  dyspnoea,  palpi- 
tation, &c.>  in  a  case  of  pectoral  inflammation,  would  afford  strong  ground  for 
suspecting  that  pericarditis  had  set  in,  and  should  lead  to  a  careful  physical 
examination  of  tlie  heart.  In  cases,  too,  of  apparent  cerebral  affection,  and 
of  general  inflammatory  rheumatism,  the  practitioner  should  always  be  on 
his  guard,  and  allow  his  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  prsecordial  region  by 
the  oocurrence  of  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  suspicious  character.'*' 

ProijnotM, — This  is  generally  favourable.  The  disease  was  formerly  con- 
sidered very  dangerous,  because  recognized  only  in  its  worst  forms.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  mild  affection,  and  often  wholly  escapes  notice 
in  cases  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  getting  well  under  the  treatment  ad- 
dressed to  the  disease  in  general.  Not  unfrequently,  in  all  probability,  it 
would  subside  spontaneously,  like  so  many  other  inflammations,  under  a  pro- 
per regimen,  as  relates  to  diet,  rest,  &c.  Simple  cases  of  pericarditis  rarely 
prove  fatal.  It  is  when  c(un plicated  with  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  that  it 
becomes  so  dangerous  as  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  it  is  capable  of  destroying  life, 
and,  therefore,  requires  prompt  and  energetic  treatment.  It  is  most  fatal 
when  supervening  upon  organic  afiections  of  the  heart,  and  occurring  in  per- 
sons worn  out  by  previous  disease. 

It  may  always  be  considered  very  dangerous  when  attended  with  a  very 
frequent,  irregular  pulse,  great  dyspnooa,  large  efi^nsion  in  the  pericardiuni| 
and  the  general  signs  of  imperfectly  circulated,  and  badly  adrated  blood. 

There  are  two  modes  of  favourable  termination,  one  and  the  most  favoura- 
ble in  resolution,  the  other  in  adhesion.  Some  authors,  however,  have  main- 
tained that  adhesion  is  only  a  temporary  cure ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  it 
almost  always,  if  not  always,  leads  to  dangerous  and  even  fcital  lesions  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Hope  strenuously  advocated  this  view.  lie  believed  that,  among 
other  effiects,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  struggle  of  the  muscles  of  the 
heart  under  the  constraint  of  the  adhering  membrane,  hypertrophy  and  all 
ite  terrible  results  ensue.  This  may  be  true  in  delation  to  some  of  those  cteoi 
in  which  the  efiusion  of  eoagulable  lymph  has  been  very  copious,  and  in 
which  only  an  imperfect  organization  has  been  effected  into  a  stiff,  fibrous,  or 
fibro-cartihiginous  envelope.  But  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  not  true  as 
a  general  rule ;  and  the  opinion  is  combated  by  some  of  the  best  French  ao- 
thoritics.  Louis  and  others  have  observed  in  their  dissections  numerous  in- 
stances of  old  pericardial  adhesions,  in  persons  who  have  died  of  other  oom- 
plaiots,  and  in  whom  there  was  no  suspicion  whatever  of  cardiac  diaeaM 
during  life ;  and  at  present  the  weight  of  authority,  even  in  Great  Britain,  is 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Hope.  Pericardial  adhesion  is  probably 
scarcely  less  innocent  in  relation  to  the  heart,  than  the  pleuritic  is  in  relation 
to  the  lungs. 

TreatmtfU, — Bleeding  is  undoubtedly  the  ipoet  important  remedy  in  the 

*  A  case  it  recorded  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Srifnet  (viii.  241),  in 
which  a  rough  crackling  friction  sonnd,  hettrd  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  accoBi- 
pauying  the  motions  of  that  organ,  was  supposed,  in  connexion  with  other  sjmptoois, 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  pericartiitis,  but  after  death  was  found  to  depend  on  emphj* 
tema  of  the  anterior  mediasdnqm.  The  pericardium  was  perfectly  free  from  inflam- 
mation. The  sound  was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  dilating  heart  ap<m  Cbt 
emphysematona  structure.  (Aote  to  tkt  third  tditiom,) 
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earlier  sta^  of  acate  pericarditis.  7et  it  is  not  to  be  empl6yed  indisorimN 
nately  and  nnspteringlj  in  all  cases.  Great  loss  of  blood  indirectly  stimalates 
the  heart.  The  blood  is  rendered  so  thin  and  watery  that  it  is  incapable,  as 
ordinarily  distributed,  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  system;  and  such  are 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  that  a  sense  of  this  de6cienoy,  transmitted  every- 
where from  the  periphery  of  the  circulation  to  the  nervous  centre,  excites,  on 
erery  occasion  calling  for  an  increased  expenditure  of  blood,  excessive  action 
m  that  organ,  in  order,  by  a  more  rapid  current,  to  compensate  for  the  defect- 
iye  quality  of  the  fluid.  Hence,  any  existing  tendency  to  hypertrophy  or 
dilatation  is  greatly  promoted ;  and  one  of  the  very  objects  aimed  at,  that, 
namely,  of  quieting  the  heart,  defeated.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  push  the 
depletion  beyond  the  point  of  reaction ;  but  this  would  scarcely  be  safe,  in 
reference  to  immediate  results.  Besides,  when  the  pericarditis  depends  on 
rlieumatism,  as  it  usually  does,  bleeding  alone  will  not  generally  subdue  the 
inflammation ;  and  the  heart  is  thus  left  to  struggle  with  the  irritation  of  the 
disease,  and  the  indirect  irritation  of  the  remedy.  There  is,  under  such  cir- 
camst^oes,  should  the  patient  survive,  great  danger  of  organic  disease  of  the 
viseus.  These  are  not  arguments  against  blood-letting,  but  only  against  its 
abuse.  The  application  of  the  remedy  is  to  be  guided  exactly  upon  the  samd 
principles  as  in  other  cases  of  serous  inflammation.  The  stimulating  quality 
of  the  blood  should  be  reduced  by  depletion,  and  the  direct  sedative  effects  of 
its  loss  upon  the  heart  obtained,  without  pushing  it  to  the  point  calculated  to 
promote  reaction.  The  theory  which  urges  to  any  amount  of  risk,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  terrors  of  adhesion,  should  not  be  allowed  the  least  weight. 

From  a  robust  individual  of  previously  unimpaired  health,  and  at  or  near 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  blood 
may  be  taken  at  first,  and  the  operation  repeated,  one,  twice,  or  oftener,  during 
the  three  or  four  succeeding  days,  if  justified  by  the  strength  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  unchecked  progress  of  the  disease.  After  the  first  bleeding,  which 
ought  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  decided  impression  on  the  pulse,  but 
without  inducing  syncope,  it  is  usually  advisable,  upon  the  recurrence  of  the 
excitement,  to  attempt  its  reduction  by  cups  freely  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  so  as  to  abstract  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces.  The  general  bleed- 
ing can  afterwards  be  repeated  if  this  should  not  be  found  to  answer.  In 
persons  debilitated  by  previous  disease,  or  ordinarily  of  a  delicate  or  anemic 
constitution,  blood  must  be  drawn  more  sparingly;  and,  in  many  cases  of  this 
kind,  it  is  best  to  rely  upon  local  depletion  by  means  of  cups  or  leeches.  It 
IB  generally  advisable,  after  cups,  or  leeches,  to  cover  the  prsecordia  with  an 
emollient  poultice,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  moistened  surface  from  ex- 
posure to  cold  air. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
evacuated  by  some  active  cathartic,  as,  for  example,  by  t^ree  or  four  compound 
cathartic  pills,  or  a  dose  of  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
from  ten  to  fifteen  graina  of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  castor  oil  or 
Epsom  salt.  Afterwards,  throughout  the  complaint,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  open  once  or  twice  daily  by  saline  laxatives  or  enemata  if  necessary. 

After  reducing  sufficiently  the  excitement  of  the  pulse  by  depletion,  and 
thoroughly  evacuating  the  bowels,  we  are  next  to  have  recourse  to  mercury 
with  the  view  of  affecting  the  system.  This  is  inferior  only  to  the  lancet  in 
importance,  and,  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  propriety  of  depletion  may  be 
doubtful,  will  bear  off  the  palm  even  from  that  remedy.  The  union  of  opium 
with  the  mercurial  is  beneficial,  not  only  by  obviating  any  tendency  which 
the  remedy  may  have  to  run  off  by  the  bowels,  but  also  by  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  heart's  action.    In  pericarditis,  every  contraction  of  the  heart 
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tends  to  aggravate  the  disease,  bj  keeping  tbe  inj9amed  part  in  motion.  Opium 
renders  it  in  some  mcadure  insensible  to  the  irritation  from  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane,  and  conseqaently  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  its  coa- 
tractions.  Daring  the  existence,  however,  of  the  fever,  it  is  beat  to  qnalifjr 
its  stimtdant  action  by  combining  it  with  a  nauseating  diaphoretic.  These 
various  indications  will  be  met  by  giving  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel, 
or  from  eight  to  sixteen  grains  of  mercurial  pill,  with  half  a  grain  or  a  grain 
of  opium,  and  double  the  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  every  four  nours.  Or,  the 
mercurial  may  be  given  with  the  opium  alone,  and,  instead  of  the  ipecacuanhfti 
small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  as  tbe  eighth  or  sixth  of  a  grain,  may  be  given 
every  hour  or  two.  Should  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  a  tablespoonful  of  tha 
neutral  mixture,  or  a  dose  of  the  effervescing  draught,  or  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  nitre,  may  be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  antimonial,  or  wiUiont  it 
if  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred.  In  conjunction  with  these  measureSy 
hot  pcdiluvia  may  be  employed  daily.  So  soon  as  the  gums  are  affected,  the 
quantity  of  the  mercurial  should  be  moderated;  but  the  impression  should 
be  sustained  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  or  until  convalescence  is  established. 
Should  difficulty  be  experienced  in  affecting  the  gums,  the  external  use  of 
mercury  may  be  conjoined  with  the  internal ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  drachm 
of  the  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  insides  of  the  extremities 
once  or  twice  in  the  day,  and  any  blistered  surface  that  may  exist  may  be 
dressed  with  it  daily.  The  course  here  recommended  is  applicable  to  severe 
cases.  Should  the  symptoms  be  mild,  the  mercurial  should  be  employed  more 
sparingly ;  and  in  very  slight  cases  it  may  be  omitted. 

After  three  or  four  days,  should  effusion  have  taken  place,  a  large  blister 
should  be  applied  over  the  prsecordia,  and  repeated,  after  the  surface  healsy 
if  the  symptoms  continue.  It  is  often  proper  in  this  stage,  when  there  may 
be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  reduction,  to  apply  cups  or 
leeches  again ;  and  this  may  be  conveniently  done  between  the  shoulders,  in 
order  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  blistered  surface. 

At  this  period  of  the  disease,  also,  colchicum  will  sometimes  be  found  use- 
ful, when  the  complaint  is  of  rheumatic  origin.  Should  the  pulse  be  very 
frequent,  it  may  be  proper  to  control  it  by  means  of  digitalis.  To  meet  the 
two  indications,  when  coexistent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  wine  of  colchi- 
cum root,  and  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  may  be  given  every 
four  hours;  and,  in  cases  of  much  nervous  irritation,  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  narcotic  tinctures,  as  that  of  hyoscyamus  or  coniuro,  in  pretty  full  dotes, 
may  be  beneficial.  Aconite,  camphor,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  r^ 
commended,  under  similar  circumstances. 

i^crfect  rest  of  body  and  composure  of  mind,  throughout  the  complaint,  ere 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  patient  should  be  sedulously  guarded  from  the 
influence  of  causes  calculated  to  excite  him  in  any  way ;  aud  all  unnecessary 
persons,  therefore,  should  be  excluded  from  the  apartment.  The  diet  shonld 
in  the  early  stage  consi.st  of  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  liquids,  and  animal 
food  should  be  avoided  up  to  the  period  of  convalescence.  Cooling  drioka 
should  be  given  throughout  the  complaiut. 

Should  the  disease  as.^ume  a  chronic  form,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  a 
slight  mercurial  impression;  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  blisters  over 
the  heart;  to  apply  occasionally,  in  cane  of  pain,  a  few  cups  or  leeches  between 
the  nhoulders;  and,  when  the  effusion  is  copious,  to  employ  the  diuretics, 
especially  squill,  digitalis,  and  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Some  have  recommended, 
instead  of  blisters,  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic,  or  the  employment  of  a  seton 
or  issue ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  are  in  any  respect  preferable 
to  the  former  remedy.     Bouillaud  applies  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  digitalis 
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daily  to  the  blistered  sorfaoe,  when  the  heart  continnes  to  act  excessively; 
bat  the  remedy  requires  very  oaatioas  watching,  lest  it  produce  too  great  de>- 
pression.  Dr.  Joy. proposes  turpentine  in  quantities  sufficient  to  induce  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  passages,  in  order  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
ooagnlable  lymph ;  and  states  that  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  used  advanta- 
geously with  the  same  view.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  are 
also  oeoasionally  emplpyed.  Narcotics  are  often  required,  in  connexion  with 
the  other  remedies,  to  control  nervous  irritation,  to  relieve  pain,  and  producei 
sleep.  The  diet  must  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  patient.  When  the 
system  is  debilitated  and  the  }>lood  impoverished,  animal. food  should  be  per- 
mitted; and  it  may.  sometimes  be  advisable  to  allow  a  cautious  use  of  the  fer- 
mented liquors. 

In  cases  onginally  of  a  chronic  character,  the  same  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment maybe  employed;  but  in  these  cases  moderate  venesection  may  be  occa- 
sionally called  for;  care  being  always  taken  not  to  induce  an  anemic  condition 
of  the  blood.  The  remedy,  however,  upon  which  our  main  reliance  must  be 
placed  is  mercury,  judiciously  but  perseveringly  employed.  The  mercurial 
pill  is  usually  preferable  to  calomel  under  these  circumstances,  as  less  liable 
to  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels. 


Article  II. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ENDOCARDIUM,  or  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Endocarditis  18  inflammation  of  the  interior  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 
For  much  of  what  is  known  of  the  disease,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Bouillaud. 
Others  were  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
the  seat  of  inflammation;  but  the  frequency  of  the  affection,  its  rheumatic 
origin  in  most  cases,  and  its  fatal  influence  in  the  developement  of  organic 
changes  in  the  heart,  were  first  clearly  ascertained  by  the  author  mentioned. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Inflammation  leaves  behind  it,  in  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  heart,  much  less  prominent  characters  than  in  the  external. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Exuded  fibrin,  serum,  and  pus,  the  ordinary 
results  and  evidences  of  inflammatioo,  are  in  this  affection  generally  carried 
away  from  the  diseased  surface,  as  fast  as  thrown  out  or  generated,  by  the 
incessant  current  of  the  blood.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  endocarditis  so 
frequently  escaped  the  notice  of  pathological  anatomists.  Redness  was  visible ; 
but  this,  being  frequently  the  result  of  cadaveric  imbibition^  or  of  the  same 
process  in  the  last  stages  of  life,  has  now  long  been  considered  as  in  itself  but 
a  very  equivocal  proof  of  the  existence  of  inflammation,  and  certain  only  when 
accompanied  with  other  evidences.  These,  however,  though  not  very  obvious, 
have  revealed  themselves  to  the  more  careful  search  of  recent  observers ;  and 
the  frequent  existence  of  endocarditis  is  now  universally  admitted. 

Redness  in  points,  arborescent  ramifications,  or  patches  gradually  fading 
into  the  general  hue  of  the  membrane,  may  be  observed  more  especially  about 
or  upon  the  left  valves,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  into  the  aorta.  The 
reddened  membrane  is  often  thickened,  in  consequence  either  of  turgesccnce 
of  the  proper  endocardial  tissue,  or  by  effusion  beneath  it;  is  sometimes  also 
softened,  aud  occasionally  presents  roughness,  inequality,  or  a  whitish  opacity 
of  the  surface.  Concrete  fibrinous  matter,  notwithstanding  the  current  of  the 
blood,  may  generally  be  found  in.  small  quantities,  either  adhering  to  the 
valves  and  the  membrane  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cu tangled  in  the  meshes 
of  the  columuse  carneas.  (Jkntillattd,)     Sometimes  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
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filmy  layer,  bat  more  freqaently  in  granulations,  from  the  siie  of  a  small  shot 
to  that  of  a  pea.  These  granulations  are  either  of  crude  lymph,  or  in  Tarioos 
stages  of  organization;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  fungous  or 
warty  excrescences,  called  vegetations,  which  have  often  been  observed  in  the 
game  position.  Watson  speaks  of  them  as  disposed  generally  upon  the  semt- 
Innar  valves,  in  the  shape  of  two  orescentic  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
central  corpus  aurantii,  and  extending  thence  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
valve.  These  curved  lines  correspond  with  the  edge  of  the  fibrous  structure, 
which  is  inclosed  within  the  fold  of  serous  tissue  constituting  the  valves,  bat 
does  not  reach  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duplicature,  and  leaver,  consequently, 
a  small  portion  of  the  membrane  thinner  and  translucent,  like  the  section  of 
a  plano-convex  lens,  the  two  points  of  which  terminate  respectively  at  the 
central  corpuscle,  and  the  place  at  which  the  valve  is  inserted.  The  rubbing 
of  these  thin  portions  of  membrane  against  each  other,  at  every  closure  of  the 
valve,  appears  to  displace  the  lymph  that  may  be  effused  upon  their  surface, 
and  to  cause  it  to  accumulate,  in  the  lines  alluded  to,  like  a  festoon  of  minute 
beads.  In  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  upon  the  same  authority,  the  ex- 
udation is  arranged  either  in  the  shape  of  serrations  upon  the  free  edge  of  the 
lamioao,  or  in  a  continuous  line  near  it.  lu  more  advanced  cases,  the  lamina 
of  the  valves  arc  sometimes  seen  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  heart,  some- 
times to  one  another  by  their  e«lgcs;  causing  in  the  former  instance  imperfect 
closure,  and  in  the  latter  more  or  less  obstruction.  Besides  being  deranged 
in  the  modes  above  described,  the  valves  are  liable  to  be  puckered  up,  and  in 
various  degrees  distorted,  and  their  tendons  to  be  contracted,  so  as  {o  interfere 
with  the  free  movement  of  the  blood  through  them,  or,  from  imperfect  closure, 
to  admit  of  its  regurgitation. 

Another  source  or  embarrassment  to  the  circulation  in  endocarditis  is  the 
formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  directly  from  the  blood,  which  are  supposed 
to  contract  adhesions  to  the  lining  membmne,  at  any  accidentally  rough  or 
prominent  point,  and  may  be  seen  twisting  about  the  fleshy  columns,  and 
valvular  tendons.  (^Bontflaud.)  The^e  arc  of  various  magnitude,  whitit^h, 
elastic,  and  adhesive,  analogous  to  the  huffy  coat  of  inflammatory  blood,  and 
apparently  capable  of  an  imperfect  organization.  Indeed,  Laennec  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  warty  vegetations,  before  mentioned,  to  these  coagula. 
They  are  stated  sometimes  to  inclose  a  nucleus  of  exuded  fibrin.  Dr.  Ger- 
hard considers  them  as  nion^  frequently  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  endocar- 
ditis, and  ascribes  their  origin  to  that  highly  fibrinous  condition  of  the 
blood  which  characterizes  inflammatory  diseases  generally.  (7Wer/iV«  iSyil. 
of  Pract,  Me*l,f  Am.  ed  )  Sometimes  they  are  so  attached  as  to  be  movable 
in  the  cavity,  and  may  thus  at  one  time  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
blood,  and  at  another  leave  the  valvular  openings  free.  In  this  way  we  may 
account,  in  part,  for  the  fact,  that  the  sounds  which  indicate  derangement  of 
the  valves  are  not  alwa^'s  constant,  even  in  cases  of  permanent  organic  dis- 
ease; liud  that  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  cardiac  obstruction,  in  casee 
of  heart  disease,  sometimes  suddenly  come  on,  or  as  suddenly  disappear, 
without  any  discoverable  cause. 

It  is  said  that  ulceration,  and  even  gangrene,  have  been  observed  as  the 
result  of  acute  endocarditis.  But  the  former  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the 
existence  of  the  latter  in  any  ca.*ae  doubted.  In  clironic  dii^ease  of  the  heart, 
ulcers  are  now  and  then  seen  upon  the  inner  surface,  which  have  lieen  su|^ 

C'd  to  have  their  origin  in  some  accidental  rent  or  abrasion  of  the  mem- 
le,  as  from  the  separation  of  calcareous  incrustations. 
It  is  believed  that  the  fibrinous  sub-senms  exudation,  which  takes  place  in 
ecute  inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  is  sometimes  converted,  in  protracted 
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cases,  iotb  dense,  6bBOci8,  eartilaginous,  or  bony  strncture,  and  tbas  produces 
permanent  disease  of  the  val?es.  Sometimes  patches  of  a  similar  czitdation 
upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane- become  organized,  and  occasion  whitish-' 
opaqae  spots  similar  to  those  before  noticed  as  occarring  npon  the  outer  sur- 
fkoe  of  the  heart,  and  capable  of  being  detached  by  dissection,  without  affect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  membrane. 

General  Sjftnptoms, — ^These  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  enumerated 
under  pericarditis,  and,  as  in  that  affection,  are  insafficient  for  the  positive 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  though  they  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  thus  induce  an  examination  by  the  stethoscope.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary here  to  notice  only  those  which  are  somewhat  characteristic.  At  an 
early  period,  before  the  valves  are  much  affected,  there  may  be  frank  o]k3n 
fever,  with  a  pulse  strong,  full,  and  excited,  without  being  extraordinarily 
frequent.  At  no  period  is  there  severe  pain,  unless  the  affection  is  compli-. 
cated  with  pericarditis  or  pleurisy;  and,  according  to  Bouillaud,  pure  endo- 
carditis is  in  no  degree  painfuL  There  is,  however,  almost  always  more  or 
less  uneasiness  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  which 
is  often  expressed  upon  the  countenance  of  the  patient.  When  the  valves 
have  become  so  much  thickened,  or  in  other  modes  deranged,  or  coagula  have 
formed  so  largely  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  movement  of  the  blood,  a 
new  and  alarming  train  of  symptoms  sets  in.  Stimulated  not  only  by  the 
inflamed  membrane,  but  also  by  the  impediments  offered  to  the  circulation, 
the  heart  contracts  with  excessive  rapidity,  so  that  the  pulse  not  unfrequcntly 
amounts  to  140,  and  occasionally  reaches  150,  or  even  160  in  the  minute.  At 
the  same  time,  though  the  heart  appears  to  act  quite  tumultuonsly,  the  pulse 
is  extremely  small  and  feeble.  It  is  often  also  unequal  and  irregular,  with 
occasional  intermissions,  which,  however,  are  not  always  dependent  upon  a 
correspondent  intermission  in  the  cardiac  pulsations,  but  npon  a  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  from  the  ventricle.  Another  condition  of 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  observed,  which  is  connected  with  the  existence  of 
regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valve.  The  impulse  produced  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricle  is  propagated  to  the  artery  at  the  wrist  with  unimpaired 
force;  but  this  is  not  sustained  as  in  health  by  the  entire  effect  of  the  elas- 
tic contraction  of  the  aorta,  which  is  now  partly  expended  in  a  backward  di- 
rection. The  blood,  therefore,  appears  suddenly  to  glide  away  from  beneath 
the  fingers;  and  the  pulse  has  a  peculiar  quick,  jerking  feel,  somewhat  cha- 
racteristic of  this  condition  of  the  heart.  When  either  the  excessively  fre- 
quent, or  this  peculiar  jerking  pulse,  occurs  in  a  case  of  pericarditis,  it  may 
be  strongly  suspected  that  the  inner  membrane  is  also  inflamed. 

Various  other  symptoms  result  from  the  altered  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  heart.  They  proceed  from  two  distinct  sources,  namely,  from  a  deficient 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  system  at  large,  and  from  a  congestion  of  the 
venous  blood.  -The  contracted  or  otherwise  obstructed  orifices  do  not  permit 
enough  blood  to  pass  them;  or,  if  the  defect  be  an  insufficient  closure  of  the 
valves  and  consequent  regurgitation,  that  which  has  passed  them  returns  in 
part  upon  its  course,  and  consequently  is  not  distributed  in  ordinary  propor- 
tion through  the  body.  The  same  causes  which  impede  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  arterial  blood,  occasion  an  accumulation  of  the  venous  blood 
behind;  and  hence  congestion  in  the  right  cavities,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  great 
venous  trunks,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  great  organs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  wh(Ae  venous  system.  Hence,  in  the  worst  cases,  great  debility,  faint- 
ness  sometimes  amounting  to  syncope,  an  almost  cadaveric  paleness  or  livid- 
ness  of  the  surface,  cold  sweats,  extreme  anxiety,  great  restlessness  and  j:ic- 
titation^  and  a  most  distressing  sense  of  impending  suffocation.     The  venous 
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blood  in  tbe  brain  sometimes  occapions  mental  wandering,  drowsiness  or  stu- 
por, and  even  convulsions;  the  same  cause  in  the  portal  circle  gives  rise  to 
various  evidences  of  gastric  and  hepatic  derangement;  and  the  universal  ve- 
nous congestion  produces  in  the  end  a  more  or  less  general  oedema. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  asserted  that  most  of  these  symptoms  have 
occurred  without  any  signs  of  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and 
merely  in  consequence  of  imperfect  or  deranged  innervation. 

'  Physical  Siym, — Early  in  the  disease,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  feli 
much  more  strongly,  and  to  a  greater  extent  over  the  chest,  than  in  health ; 
and  this  strong  impulse  often  continues  after  the  pulse  has  become  small  and 
weak.  At  length,  however,  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ  is  exhausted, 
and  the  impulse  becomes  feeble. 

There  is  usually  a  greater  extent  of  dulncss  on  percussion  than  in  health, 
sometimes,  according  to  Bouillaud,  over  twice  as  great  a  space.  Tliis  is  pos- 
sibly owing  in  part  to  a  turgesceuce  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  but  probably 
much  more  to  a  distension  of  the  cavities  by  the  accumulated  blood.  The 
dulness  in  this  case  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  pericardial  effusion,  bj 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  being  louder  and  less  distinct,  and  by  the  impulse 
being  more  superficial,  as  well  to  the  sight  as  the  touch,  synchronous  with 
the  first  sound  instead  of  fluctuating,  and  confined  to  one  spot,  instead  of 
moving  from  point  to  point  of  the  chest.  Nor  is  there,  in  this  case,  complete 
absence  of  respiration  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

But  incomparably  the  most  valuable  physical  sign  is  the  bellotos  murmur. 
This  is  usually  perceived  in  a  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  and,  when  com- 
bined with  symptoms  of  an  acute  febrile  disease,  uneasiness  in  the  prsecordia, 
palpitation,  and  a  frequent  small  pulse,  all  occurring  in  a  person  previously 
in  good  health,  may  be  considered  as  quite  characteristic  of  endocarditis.  If 
rheumatism  exist  at  the  same  time,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  complaint. "**  The  murmur  proceeds,  in  these  cases,  from  partial 
obstruction  or  defective  closure  of  the  valvular  orifices,  or  from  both  causes 
conjoiucd.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  tbe 
columiKC  carnew,  attached  to  the  auriculo  ventricular  valves,  may  sometimes 
contribute  to  the  pnxluctifm  of  the  sound,  by  preventing  a  closure  of  the 
orifices  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles.  But,  with  the  symptoms  ab^tve 
mentioned,  such  a  contnu'tion  would  itself  be  an  evidence  of  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane.  The  murmur  is  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  in  various 
degrees  rough  or  harsh,  and  sometimes  musical.  It  is  occasionally  so  p«>wer- 
ful  as  entirely  to  mask  the  ordinary  sounds.  Both  sounds  of  the  heart  may 
be  attended  with  the  murmur  in  the  early  stages ;  but,  when  the  cavities  have 
become  greatly  congested,  the  second  sound  may  be  nearly  or  quite  lost,  and 
regurgitation  cannot  take  place  in  a  sufiicient  degree  to  occasion  a  murmur. 
In  the  general  remarks  upon  the  morbid  cardiac  sounds,  the  reader  will  find 

*  The  render,  however,  roust  benr  in  mind  the  fact,  thnt  the  beUows  munnur  is  an 
ahnost  oonstniit  attendaot  on  aniemia,  and,  when  this  condition  of  the  hhxod  exi^t;*.  can* 
not  be  admitted  aH  a  sure  hipn  of  endocarditiH,  unlcMs  attended  with  other  f»yniptonii*  indi- 
cative of  that  affection,  8uch  as  those  mentioned  in  the  text. — (Xotffo  thr »e^»nd  fiii,km.) 

There  is  another  possil)le  source  of  endocardial  murmur,  which  is  worthy  of  coiiMider- 
atiou,  thou<;h  not  sufficiently  established  by  positive  proof  to  justify  us  in  allowing  it  at 
present  great  practical  weight.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  is  very  highly  fibrinous 
in  acuto  rheumatism,  and  is  consequently  dispo»»e<l  to  dej>osit  fibrin.  Now  it  is  nut  im- 
possible that,  in  many  of  the  supposed  c:neH  of  endooanlitis,  as  indicated  by  the  valvular 
ronrmurs.  the  phenomenon  may  bi"  due  simply  to  such  a  deposition  of  fibrin  on  th€ 
Burfucc  of  the  valves,  without  any  infbimmation  whatever.  See  remarks  on  thi<t  .-ubject 
by  .Mr.  Simon,  in  the  jimrrifnn  Journal  *>f  Mniical  Snenos^  N.  S.,  xx.  477,  exiruct«d 
from  the  London  Lahc<t. — {^Nuie  to  the  third  tduion.) 
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some  rules  for  ascertaining  whether  the  murmur  is  from  a  contracted  passage 
or  from  regurgitation ,  and  in  which  of  the  valves  it  may  be  seated^  But  great 
dexterity  in  auscultation',  and  an  acute  ear,  are  necessary  for  a  correct  deci- 
sion ;  and  after  all,  the  points  to  be  decided  are  of  no  great  practical  import* 
aoce ;  for  they  do  not  i^ect  the  treatment.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  murmurs  have  their  origin  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  frequent  seat  of  endocarditis;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that,  in  relation  to  the  difiierent  valves,  the  aprtio  and  mitral 
are  simultaneously  affsoted  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  oases,  and,  when 
they  are  separately  affected,  that  the  mitral  is  much  more  apt  to  suffer  than 
the  aortic.  (Barclay,  Medico- Chirurg,  TVang.,  zxxv.  10.) 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  this  affection  is  very  often  associated  with 
pericarditis.  Their  coexistence  may  generally  be  inferred,  if  the  valvular  mur- 
murs are  heard  in  connexion  with  the  signs  peculiar  to  the  latter  disease. 

Cautes. — These  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  causes  of  pericarditis,  to 
the  account  of  which,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred.  Occasionally  endo- 
carditis occurs  as  an  original  affection ;  but  it  is  much  oftener  an  accompani- 
ment or  the  result  of  other  diseases.  The  complaint  with  which  it  is .  most 
frequently  associated  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  acute  rheumatism.  It  is 
more  common  in  this  affection  even  than  pericarditis,  though  the  two  are  fre- 
quently connected.  The  cause  of  this  association  is  probably,  in  part,  the 
intervention  only  of  a  little  fibrous  matter  in  certain  parts  of  the  heart,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  valves,  between  the  external  and  internal  mem- 
branes, thus  allowing  a  ready  communication  of  disease  from  one  to  the  other; 
but  it  is  probable  also  that  both  are  often  simultaneously  attacked,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  equal  susceptibility  to  rheumatic  inflammation,  just  as  two 
joints  suffer  at  the  same  time.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  observed  by  Dr.  Latham,  seventy-four  were  affected  with  endo- 
carditis {Lect.  on  CHn,  Med.,  i.  144);  but,  as  that  author  considers  the  bel- 
lows murmur,  occurring  in  acute  rheumatism,  a  sure  sign  of  inflammation  of 
the  endocardium,  his  evidence  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  affection  may  not  be 
implicitly  received  by  all ;  fpr  the  bellows  murmur  is  an  ordinary  accompani- 
ment of  a  certain  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  sometimes  attend 
rheumatism ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fibrin  may  be  deposited  on 
the  valves  without  inflammation  in  certain  highly  fibrinous  states  of  the  blood; 
so  that  the  murmur  alone,  without  other  symptoms  of  endocardial  affection, 
might  be  deemed  an  uncertain  sign.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  sometimes 
accompanied  with  endocarditis;  and  some  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease c»ccur  as  a  consequence  of  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  being  propagated 
directly  along  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins  to  the  heart.  Mechanical 
violence  is  probably  less  apt  to  induce  the  interior  than  the  exterior  inflam- 
mation ;  but  cases  of  endocarditis  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  paroxysms  of 
excessive  coughing,  and  from  violent  muscular  efforts,  producing  a  rupture  of 
the  valves.  According  to  Dr.  Copland,  the  disease  is  not  rare  in  infancy, 
occurring  either  as  a  primary  affection,  or  as  a  sequel  to  one  of  the  exanthe- 
mata. Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  predispose  to  it.  The  presence  of  urea 
in  the  blood  is  supposed  to  occasion  the  several  cardiac  inflammations,  which 
are  therefore  not  unfrequent  attendants  on  disease  of  the  kidneys  interfering 
with  the  excretion  of  that  principle  from  the  circulation. 

Prognosis. — Endocarditis  generally  ends  in  recovery,  if  not  complicated 
with  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.  Under  proper  treatment  in  the  early  stages, 
it  may  usually  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue  in  a  week  or  less.  The  ces- 
sation of  the  valvular  murmurs  is  important  as  an  indication  of  perfect  curo.^ 
Should  these  remain  after  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  they  must 
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be  regarded  with  solicitude,  as  iDdicative  of  continued  derangement  of  the 
valves;  unless,  indeed,  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  anaemia. 

Violent  cases,  especially  those  of  a  complicated  character,  sometimes  end  in 
death  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days.  It  is  suppoeed  that  ooagula  may  in  snch 
instances  form  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  thus  arrest  the  circulation. 
Cases,  however,  with  very  threatening  symptoms,  occasionally  run  on  for 
weeks  before  reaching  a  fatal  termination.  Extreme  frequency,  smallness, 
feebleness,  and  irregularity  of  pulse,  violent  palpitations,  distressing  dyspncea, 
and  syncope  or  a  frequent  tendency  to  it,  are  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  worst  result  of  endocarditis  is  chronic  alteration  of  the 
valves.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  cases  in  which  the  bellows  murmur 
remains,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  acute  symptoms,  will  necessarily  be 
attended  with  permanent  valvular  disease.  On  the  contrary,  the  exuded 
lymph  is  often  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  disease  ends  in  perfect  recovery. 
But  sometimes  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  the  permanent  embarrassment  of  the  cir- 
culation, consequent  upon  the  valvular  derangement,  leads  ultimately  to  the 
most  fatal  lesions,  such  as  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  all  their  terrible 
ooDRcquences.     Neglected  rheumatinm  is  apt  to  have  this  termination. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kirkes,  of  London,  there  is  rea.«on  to  believe 
that  endocarditis  occasionally  acts  in  another  and  hitherto  scarcely  suspected 
mode  in  producing  seriou»  disease,  especially  of  the  brain.  Portions  of  the 
fibrinous  deposit  or  exudation,  as  the  case  may  be,  detaching  themselves  from 
the  valves  or  surface  of  the  heart,  appear  to  be  carried  with  the  current  of 
the  blood,  and  are  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  to  block  up  arteries  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  thus  give  rise,  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery  affected, 
to  all  the  consequences  of  a  defective  supply  of  blood.  Softening  of  the  brain 
and  hemiplegia  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  {Lond,  Medico- Chirurg.  Trans,j 
XXXV.  281.) 

Treofment. — This  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  pericarditis;  though  it 
is  probably  even  more  important  than  in  that  affection  alone  to  have  early  re- 
course to  the  lancet  and  mercury.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  several 
remedies  and  their  succession,  which  were  recommended  under  the  head  of 
periciinlitiH,  to  which  the  reader  i''  referred. 

An  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  endocarditis  is  not  to  consider  the 
patient  safe,  so  long  as  the  bellows  murmur  continues;  and  hcnc(>  the  pro- 
priety of  continued  watchfulness  in  such  cases.  To  produce  absorption  of  the 
effused  lymph,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  control  the  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  are  the  prominent  indications;  and  these  are  to  be  met  by  the  per- 
severing, but  at  the  same  time  very  cautious  use  of  mercury  and  digitalis. 
These  may  be  continued  for  many  months  if  requisite,  with  occasional  inter- 
miftsion;*,  care  being  taken  never  to  push  the  mercurial  influence  beyond  the 
slightest  observable  effect  upon  the  gums.  The  preparations  of  iiMline  may 
also  be  employed  to  pmmote  absorption.  Rest,  low  diet,  and  mental  quietude 
are  important  auxiliaries.  But  another  caution,  of  very  great  moment,  is  that 
the  practitioner  should  not  mistake  the  bellows  murmur  of  anaemia  for  that 
of  organic  valvular  disease;  for  in  the  former  affection  mercury  would  be  in- 
jurious, and  an  invigorating  instead  of  reducing  regimen  ii  necessary.  It  is 
also  im|>ortant  that,  in  the  treatment  of  real  chronic  endocarditis,  he  should 
not  carry  depletion  to  a  point  calculated  to  produce  anaemia.  Much  judgment 
and  prudence  are  often  necessary  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  steer  a  correct 
course  between  these  difficulties. 
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Arlidelll. 

•  '  *  # 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEART,  or  CARDITIS. 

Bj  the  term  carditis  is  now  generally  understood  inflammation  of  -the  mus- 
eolar  and  intermingled  oellnlar  tissue  of  the  heart.  That  this  affection  occa- 
sionally takes  place,  dissection  has  abundantly  proved.  It  is  evinced  by  the 
softening  of  the  muscular  fibre,  with  a  dark-red  and  livid  or  a  pale-grayish  or 
yellowish  discoloration,  and  the  presence  of  pus.  It  is,  however,  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  event,  to  find  the  whole  heart  thus  affected.  One  case  is  recorded 
in  the  Medico- ChirurgiccU  Transactions  for  1816  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  which 
the  whole  muscular  tissue  was  of  an  intensely  dark  red,  or  almost  black  colour^ 
much  softened  and  easily  separable,  and  the  ventricular  walls  infiltrated  with 
A  bloody  pus.  There  was,  ut  the  same  time,  exuded  coagulable  lymph  on  the 
surface  of  the  pericardium.  But  cases  of  partial  inflammation  are  not  very 
unconunon.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  small  abscesses  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  of  the  sixe  of  a  bean,  hasel-nut,  &o.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  these  abscesses  are  metastatic.  Occasionally  they  may  be  so ; 
but  generally  they  are  attended  with  unequivocal  marks  of  local  origin. 
Ukers  of  greater  on  less  depth  have  also  frequently  been  observed.  These 
may  socpetimes  result  from  the  opening  of  abscesses,  but  they  much  more 
frequently  commence  upon  the  suHaoe,  and  almost  always  upon  the  internal 
surface.  Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  completely  perforated 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  blood  into  the  peri- 
cardial cavity.  They  have  also  sometimes  perforated  the  septum,  and  have 
been  supposed,  under  these  circumstances,  to  occasion  cyanosis,  in  consequence 
of  the  mixture  of  the  black  and  red  blood.  But  this  is  not  a  neoessary  con- 
sequence ;  for,  as  the  two  sides  act  simultaneously,  unless  the  opening  be  very 
large,  the  pressure  upon  the  two  columns  of  blood  will  force  each  forward  in 
the  channel  open  to  it,  witli  little  or  no  admixture.  Should  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  force  of  the  pressure,  it  must  certainly  be  in  favour  of  the 
left  ventricle,  so  that  any  change  of  the  current  would  probably  be  from  the 
left  to  the  right  side. 

The  evidences  of  inflammation  above  mentioned  are  unequivocal.  But  not 
unfrequently  portions  of  the  heart  exhibit  increased  redness  or  other  discolor- 
ation, with  softening  or  induration  of  the  muscular  tissue,  without  purulent 
infiltration,  abscess,  or  ulceration ;  and,  as  these  characters  have  been  observed 
as  the  result  of  inflammation  in  other  muscles,  they  are  probably  so  in  this, 
though  the  conclusion  has  not  been  universally  admitted.  A  fact,  very  strongW 
confirmatory  of  their  inflammatory  nature,  is  their  occurrence  in  cases  of  peri- 
carditis and  endocarditis,  in  the  more  superficial  part  of  the  muscle  in  contact 
with  the  inflamed  membrane ;  while  the  interior  of  the  muscular  wall  is  sound. 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  softening,  which,  as  they  exhibit  no  other 
sign  of  inflammation,  and  occur  especially  in  feeble  cachectic  states  of  the 
system,  are  probably  dependent  upon  diseased  nutrition  rather  than  upon  in- 
flammatory action.  Induration,  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  chronic 
inflammation,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed;  and  sometimes  the  muscular  tissue 
has  degenerated,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  same  process,  into  some- 
thing like  cartilage  or  even  bony  matter. 

Wherever  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  has  been  observed,  it 
has,  thus  far,  been  almost  always  associated  with  the  same  condition  either  of 
the  investing  or  the  lining  membranei  or  of  both  together.     Such  aa  a&o- 
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tion  as  independeDt  carditis,  of  any  considerable  extent,  has  not  jet  been 
proved  to  exist. 

Tlie  ftymvtoms  of  carditis  are,  therefore,  necessarily  intermingled  with  those 
of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  Nor  can  they  be  discriminated.  When 
signs  of  proper  cardiac  inflammation  have  been  observed  after  death,  there 
have  generally  been,  during  life,  pain  in  the  praecordia  or  opigastriam,  a  fre- 
quent, irregular,  fluttering  pulse,  much  dyspnoea,  anxiety,  faintDess,  and  great 
prostration,  with  cold  sweats,  &c.  Sometimes  death  has  been  very  speedy, 
sometimes  protracted.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  peculiarly  irregular  and 
feeble  pulse  so  often  an  attendant  upon  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  occasion- 
ally depends  on  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  thus 
necessarily  much  disturbed  in  its  actions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  sud- 
den death  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  aflections  may  be  the  result  of  an 
acute  carditis ;  the  muscles  of  the  heart  losing  their  power  of  contraction,  just 
as  those  of  the  intestines,  which  are  equally  involuntary  muscles,  are  known 
to  do  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  physical  signs  are  equally  fallible  with  the  general  symptoms,  in  the 
dbgnosis  of  proper  carditis.  All  pathologists  agree  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  membranous  inflammations.  It  may,  however,  be 
suspected  to  exist,  when,  along  with  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  affection,  the 
pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  irregular,  intermittent,  and  fluttering,  with  faint- 
ness,  dyspncea,  anxiety,  and  prostration,  without  any  bellows  murmur  indica- 
tive of  endocarditis  and  consequent  obstructions  in  the  heart,  and  without 
the  signs  of  considerable  pericardial  eff'usion. 

The  caunen  of  carditis  are  the  same  as  those  of  pericardial  and  endocardial 
inflammation.  Persons  in  whom  the  evidences  of  the  affection  have  been 
discovered  upon  dissection  have  usually  been  the  subjects  of  rheumatism'. 

In  relation  to  the  trratment^  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  two  affections  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  amiss, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  treat  of  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  carditis 
as  the  same  disease,  under  the  name  of  inflammation  of  the  heart;  but  the 
nicety  of  modem  pathology  requires  that  discrimination  should  be  made ; 
and,  if  we  cannot  better  cure  the  disease,  we  arc  likely  at  any  rate  to  have 
more  precise  ideas  as  to  its  nature  and  effects;  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  even 
therapeutics  may  be  benefited. 

Arlich  IK 

CHRONIC  VALVULAR  DISEASE. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  frequent,  and  of  very  serioos 
import.  Those  of  the  left  side  are  much  oftener  affected  than  the  right 
From  an  examination  of  four  hundred  cases  of  valvular  disease.  Dr.  Hope 
inferred  that  the  proportion  of  disease  in  the  right  valves  was  about  one  in 
twenty.  Dr.  Clendinning  found  it  once  in  every  sixteen  cases,  out  of  a  hundred 
which  came  under  his  notice.  The  causes  of  this  discrepancy  are  not  very 
obscure.  The  greater  power  of  the  left  ventricle  must  cause  a  greater  strain 
npon  the  valves,  and,  in  relation  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  the  mitral, 
being  accurately  closed,  while  the  tricuspid  is  supposed  to  remain  partially 
open  during  the  syst^^le,  may  fei>l  the  strain  in  a  still  greater  degree.*     It  is 

*  It  is  denied  bj  Valentin  thnt  the  tricu5pid  valve  is  thas  imperfect  in  ita  action.  He 
declares,  iim  the  result  of  careful  experiment,  thiit  \i»  peveral  laminse  are  oxactlr 
adapted  tu  each  other  in  the  pv!>tole  of  the  ventricle,  ao  that  frequentlv  not  a  drop  of 
bloJd  eacapea  into  the  auricle.  {Lekrbuek  tkt  Pkyiiok  det  Mensckem,  BancL  L  s.  425.) 
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known,  too,  that  tbe  left  side  of  the  heart  is  much  mor6  liable  to  endocarditis 
than  the  right,  and  this  affection  is  a  copious  source  of  valvular  derangement. 
Possibly  the  greater  predisposition  to  inflammation  maj  be  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  more  stimulating  character  of  the  blood  of  the  left  cavities.  The  fibrous 
tissue  in  all  parts  of  the  body  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  sort  of  degene- 
rations ^with  which  the  Talves  of  the  heart  are  mo^t  commonly  affected;  and, 
as  this  tissue  is  more  abuncUtnt  about  the  left  than  the  right  valves,  because 
required  to  support  the  greater  muscular  action,  it  folldws  that  the  former 
will  be  more  subject  to  disease  than  the  latter.  Sometimes  valvular  derange- 
ment exists  in  beth  sides  at  the  same  time ;  in  which  case,  it  is  almost  always 
worst  in  the  left.  Of  the  several  valves,  the  aortic  have  been  said  to  be  most 
frequently  diseased,  next  the  mitral,  and  after  these  the  tricuspid ;  those  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  being  very  rarely  affected.  But  from  a  table  prepared 
by  Dr.  E.  L.  Ormerod,  it  appears  that,  in  132  cases,  the  mitral  valves  were 
diseased  in  104,  the  aortic  in  85,  the  tricuspid  in  14,  and  the  pulmonary  in 
6.  iLand,  Med.  Gdz.,  March,  1861,  p.  507.) 

Anatomical  Characten, — ^The  morbid  changes  in  the  valves  or  thejr  ori- 
fices are  numerous.  They  may  be  merely  thickened  without  any  other  alter- 
ation of  structure,  and  retaining  the  natural  consistence.  This  is  the  l^ast 
serious  of  their  diseases,  and,  unless  followed  by  other  changes,  is  usually  of 
no  great  importance.  Their  edges  may  unite  together  by  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, so  as  very  much  to  narrow  the  aperture  through  which  the  blood 
passes.  Their  laminae  may,  from  the  same  cause^  contract  adhesions  with 
the  neighbouring  surface,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  closure.  The 
tendinous  cords  and  fleshy  columns  with  which  the  valves  are  connected, 
sometimes  become  shortenied  and  thickened,  and  sometimes  elongated ;  in  the 
former  case  injuriously  restraining  their  motion,  in  the  latter  permitting  them 
lo  move  too  freely.     In  either  case,  the  orifice-  is  not  accurately  closed. 

But  a  much  more  frequent  affection  is  a  degeneration  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
which  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  valves,  and  forms  a  sort  of  ring^  about 
their  openings,  thus  giving  them  strength,  and  affording  a  tendinous  attach- 
ment for  the  muscles.  This  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  are  often  ob- 
served in  the  same  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  first  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  afterwards  converted  successively  into  fibro-cartilage, 
proper  cartilage,  and  something  similar  to  bone.  The  orifices  are  thus  dimi- 
nished in  various  degrees  by  proper  cartilaginous  or  osseous  rings,  or  by 
irregular  masses  projecting  from  their  edges ;  and  the  laminae  of  the  valves 
become  stiffened,  and  not  unfrequently  very  much  distorted,  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  susceptible  of  accurate  adaptation,  and  therefore  cannot  fully  close. 
At  first,  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  external  to  these  morbid  struc- 
tures is  quite  smooth,  and  the  membrane  may  even  be  separated  from  the 
cartilage  unaltered.  But  the  growth  appears  at  length  to  become  irregular, 
giving  a  rough,  tuberculated,  or  variously  corrugated  outline  to  the  new  tis- 
sue, and  causing  prominences  of  a  corresponding  shape  upon  the  serous 
surface.  Instead  of  this  conversion  of  tissue,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a 
deposition  underneath  the  serous  membrane  of  new  matter,  genenilly  of  a 
calcareous  character,  either  in  the  form  of  small  plates,  or  of  irregular  gra- 
nules, which  in  some  instances  coalesce  so  as  to  form  considerable  masses. 
In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  this  foreign  matter,  the  membrane  occa- 
sionally inflames,  and  is  ulcerated  or  absorbed,  leaving  the  calcareous  surface 
bare.  Steatomatous  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  instead  of  calcareous, 
producing  ulceration,  and  sometimes  considerable  destruction  of  the  valves. 
In  some  cases,  these  conversions  of  tissue  and  depositions  are  confined  to  the 
fibrous  tissue  about  the  orifice,  in  others  to  the  valvular  laminae ;  sometimes 
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affecting  ezcluBivelj  the  base  of  the  yalves  or  their  free  border,  leaving  tlie 
central  portions  sound,  and  sometimes  the  whole  structore.  The  stifiiiees 
and  brittlcness  of  the  altered  tissues  cause  the  yalves  occasionally  to  give 
way  to  the  force  of  the  blood,  and  thus  fissures  and  ruptures  are  produced. 
Ulcors,  too,  arise  from  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  prominent  morbid 
mus.'T^s,  and  cause  openings  through  the  valvular  laminae,  or  even  separate 
them  partially  from  their  connexions,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  hang  loosely  in 
the  heart's  cavity. 

Excrescences,  as  remarked  under  endocarditis,  frequently  form  upon  tke 
surface  of  the  valves,  or  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes  few  and  isolated, 
sometimes  thickly  studding  the  membrane,  of  all  dimensions,  from  that  of  a 
minute  granule  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  even  a  large  bean,  and  occasionally 
clubtcring  so  as  to  form  irregular  cauliflower  tumours.  Some  of  these  axe 
soft  and  fleshy,  others  warty  and  almost  cartilaginous.  Their  colour  it 
whitish,  or  presents  some  tint  of  yellow,  gray,  or  red.  They  are  apt  to 
arrange  themselves  preferably  along  the  edges  of  the  valves,  or  at  their  base. 
The  BxxrfvLce  of  the  membrane  beneath  them  is  often  diseased ;  and  their  for- 
mation is  probably  owing  either  to  exudation  from  this  surfsu^e,  or  to  the 
adhe£>ion  of  fibrinous  coagula  formed  directly  from  the  blood. 

Another  organic  affection  of  the  valves  is  atrophy  or  wasting  of  their  tie> 
sue,  which  sometimes  proceeds  so  far  as  to  reduce  them  almost  to  a  gause- 
like  texture,  and  occasions  openings  through  them,  by  which  the  blood  it 
permitted  to  pass,  and  regurgitation  thus  produced. 

When  the  heart  is  much  dilated,  the  valvuUr  openings  are  enlarged  in  tbe 
same  proportion;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  from  their  morbid  state  or  other 
cause,  that  the  valves  themselves  retain  their  original  dimensions,  and  mie 
thus  insufficient  to  effect  complete  closure  of  the  orifices. 

Caut€$, — The  causes  of  these  valvular  affections  are  different  The  meet 
common  is  undoubtedly  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  generally 
of  rheumatic  origin,  or  connected  with  granular  disease  of  the  kidneya. 
From  this  cause  probably  arise  hypertrophy  and  adhesions  of  the  valves,  tbe 
various  conversions  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  most  of  the  excrescences  upon 
the  surface.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  degenerations 
appear  to  be  independent  of  inflammation,  occurring  under  the  same  infla- 
euces  as  those  which  produce  ossification  of  the  arteries,  especially  in  old 
pC(>plo.  Calcareous  depositions  have,  no  doubt,  occasionally  at  least,  the 
same  origin  as  the  chalk  stones  in  the  joints  of  persons  long  subject  to 
gc»uty  affections.  Excessive  and  continued  action  of  the  heart,  oy  straining 
the  valves,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  their 
tissues,  if  not  ultimately  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  conversions.  Violent 
straining  or  other  excessive  muscular  effort  occasionally  produces  rupture  of 
the  valves  or  their  tendons,  and  especially  when  the  tissue  has  been  pre- 
viously rendered  brittle  by  disease.  Finally,  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  bl(K)d,  or  other  depravation  of  health,  may  give  rise  to  atrophy  of  the 
valves;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  condition  may  also  sometimet 
proceed  from  inflammaUon.  Dr.  Williams  states  that  he  has  observed  thii 
condition  in  the  greatest  degree  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  which 
inflammation  is  least  common. 

EffixU, — A  moderate  degree  of  disease  of  the  valves  may  exist  without 
materially  impairing  their  efficiency,  and  consequently  without  giving  riae 
to  any  serious  results.  This  may  continue  indefinitely  with  little  or  no 
change,  or  may  increase  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  occasion  at  last  the  moat 
distrt'sning  and  fatal  consequences. 

The  office  of  the  valves  is  to  open  before  the  current  of  the  blood  pasei^g 
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in  the  legitimate  direction,  and  to  close  against  its  return.  If  unable  to  per- 
form this  duty,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  occasion  serious  disturbances  in  the 
circulation.  In  the  first  place,  contraction  of  the  orifice,  or  any  morbid  de- 
rangement or  change  in  the  structure  of  the  valves  which  impedes  the  passage 
of  the  blood,  must  produce  aocumulation  in  the  cavities  and  vessels  behind 
the  point  of  impediment,  while  the  supply  is  morbidly  deficient  to  all  the 
parts  in  front  of  it.  Thus,  constriction  of  the  mitral  valve  must  occasion 
congestion  of  the  left  auricle,  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and,  if  considerable, 
even  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  cavities,  and  the  whole  venous  sys- 
tem; while  the  left  ventricle^  receiving  less  of  the  blood  than  is  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  its  office,  is  deficiently  stimulated,  and  consequently 
fidters  in  its  actions,  and  the  whole  arterial  system  suffers.  So  also  constric- 
tion of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  any  impediment  there,  causes  congestion  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  may  occasion,  when  considerable,  a  somewhat  deficient 
supply  to  the  arteries  generally;  but  the  ventricle  is  stimulated  to  increased 
contraction  by  the  presence  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  blood,  and  is  thus 
enabled,  when  the  constriction  is  moderate,  to  obviate  the  latter  consequence 
in  a  great  degree. 

Secondly,  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  valves,  when  it  is  their  duty  to  close, 
must  allow  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  and  thus,  in  a  different  manner,  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  constriction,  namely,  accumulation  behind  and  defi- 
ciency in  front  Besides,  it  brings  forces  to  bear  upon  parts  which  they  were 
not  intended  by  nature  to  act  upon,  and  necessitates  new  modifications  of 
these  parts,  either  as  the  direct  result  of  the  pressure,  or  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  it.  Thus,  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  must  permit  the 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  to  bear  in  some  measure  upon  the  walls  of  the  left 
auricle,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  lungs,  the  right  cardiac  cavities,  and  the 
vdns  generally,  there  must  be  accumulation ;  and,  iust  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  blood  in  this  direction,  must  be  its  deficiency  in  the  arteries.  A 
similar  condition  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  occasions  regurgitation  from  that 
artery  into  the  left  ventricle  during  its  diastole,  resulting  both  from  the  elas- 
tic contraction  of  the  aortic  coats,  and  the  active  expansion  of  the  heart.  The 
ventricle  is  thus  congested,  and  peculiar  effects  are  produced  upon  the  arteries 
by  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  current  after  its  first  vigorous  impulse. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must  be  the  result  of  similar,  changes  in  the 
Talves  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  complicated  effects  of  coexisting 
derangements  of  the  different  valves,  or  dissimilar  derangements  of  the  same; 
for  it  is  very  possible,  and,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  a  con- 
tracted aperture  and  imperfect  power  of  closure  exist  in  the  same  structure. 

But  the  irregularities  of  the  circulation  thus  produced  are  not  the  only, 
nor  the  worst  effects  of  diseased  valves.  The  increased  stimulus  applied  to 
the  muscles  of  the  heart,  and  the  increased  pressure  within  its  cavities,  give 
rise  to  excessive  growth  of  the  one,  and  excessive  distension  of  the  other;  in 
other  words,  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  These  are  almost  uniformly, 
sooner  or  later,  the  result  of  any  considerable  disease  of  the  valves,  and  con- 
leqnently  ve^  much  complicate  the  morbid  effects  which  fiow  directly  from 
that  cauj«e.  These  affections  and  their  modes  of  production  will  be  considered 
in  a  subsequent  article. 

General  Si/mptoms, — The  general  symptoms  of  diseased  valves  are  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  those  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  that  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  accurately  to  discriminate  between  tbem,  or  to  decide,  in  all 
cases,  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  one,  and  how  much  to  the  other 
cause.  I  shall,  therefore,  postpone  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  until  we 
reach  these  latter  diseases,    l^ere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  disease  of  the 
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valves  18  capable)  of  itself,  and  before  the  prodootion  of  hypertrophy  or  dila- 
tation^ of  giving  rise  to  obvious  morbid  phenomena,  among  which  are  the 
results  of  sanguineous  congestion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  deficiency  of  blood 
on  the  other.  Very  often  the  patient  complains  of  some  pain  or  uneasiness 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  extending,  not  unfrequently,  to  the  left  shoul- 
der and  arm,  and  occasionally  even  to  the  fingers.  In  some  cases,  this  pain 
is  lancinating  and  severe,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  similar  to  the  attacks  of 
angina  pectoris;  but  this  is  probably  owing  less  to  disease  of  the  valves  than 
to  coexisting  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  Perhaps,  most  frequently,  it  is  only  a 
vague  sense  of  oppression,  which  is  converted  into  positive  pain,  with  a  feelinc 
of  weight  or  tightness  at  the  sternum,  upon  any  considerable  excitement  (» 
the  heart  from  muscular  exertion  or  other  cause.  There  is  usually  also  moro 
or  less  dyspnoea,  and  occasional  palpitation,  which  are  rendered  more  obvioosy 
and  sometimes  distressing,  by  any  considerable  exercise,  such  as  running,  or 
ascending  heights.  The  pulse  is  often  much  deranged ;  and  this  is  amcmg 
the  first  symptoms  by  which  attention  is  called  to  the  state  of  the  heart.  The 
character  of  the  pulse,  however,  varies  much  with  the  valves  affected.  Upon 
this  point,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hope  are  valuable.  According  to  that  author, 
in  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  whether  it  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  by  con- 
traction, or  allows  of  regurgitation  from  imperfection,  the  pulse  is  "in  vari- 
ous degrees  small,  weak,  irregular,  intermittent,  and  unequal."  This,  indeed, 
might  be  inferred  to  be  the  case,  from  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the 
left  ventricle  in  the  one  case,  and  the  retrogression  of  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
other.  In  very  great  contraction  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  pulse  is  sometime! 
small,  weak,  and  irregular;  but  in  general  it  continues  full,  regular,  and  of 
due  strength,  in  this  affection.  Kegurgitation  of  the  aortic  valves  is  attended 
with  a  peculiar  jerking  pulse,  the  stroke  being  at  first  quick  and  strong,  bat 
rapidly  receding  as  it  were  from  the  fingers,  in  consequence  no  doubt  of  the 
backward  movement  of  the  blood  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  Sometimes  the 
pulse  not  only  has  the  jerking  character  just  mentioned,  but,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Gorrigan,  may  be  seen  beating  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Williams 
considers  this  phenomenon,  in  its  highest  degree,  and  especially  when  it  is 
observable  in  all  states  of  the  circulation,  as  characteristic  of  aortic  regurgph 
tat  ion.     Disease  of  the  right  valves  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  pulse. 

Disease  of  the  valves,  when  attended  only  with  the  symptoms  above  enu- 
merated, may  be  considered  serious,  chiefly  from  the  probable  indication  which 
it  affords  of  approaching  disease  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  heart.  In  its 
advanced  stages,  if  it  advance  at  all,  the  symptoms  become  much  more  dis- 
tressing, and  conditions  of  system  are  gradually  developed  which  sooner  or 
later  terminate  in  death.  But,  before  it  assumes  this  alarming  character, 
hypertrophy,  or  dilatation,  or  both,  have  supervened,  and  the  affection  now 
ceases  to  be  exclusively  valvular.  Cough,  distressing  dyspnoea,  orthopnooa, 
hsemoptysis,  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  pulmonary  oedema,  dropsy  of 
the  pleura  and  pericardium,  a  pallid  or  livid  complexion,  purple  lips,  puffiness 
of  the  face,  general  anssmia,  oedema  of  the  extremities,  passive  hemorrhage 
from  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  sickness  and  vomiting,  bilious  <fe- 
rangements,  drowsiness  or  stupor,  apoplexy,  &c.,  are  only  a  portion  of  the 
symptoms,  which,  in  greater  or  less  number  and  degree,  attend  this  compli- 
cated disease  of  the  heart. 

Ph^tical  Signs. — These  consist  in  the  bellows  murmur  and  its  modifications, 
and  the  purring  tremor.  For  a  particular  account  of  these,  tbe  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  introductory  remarks  upon  diseases  of  the  heart.  By  means  of 
the  valvular  murmurs,  it  is  possible  for  an  experienced  ausculter  to  decide, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  in  which  of  the  valves  the  disease  exists,  and  to  a 
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certain  extent  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disease,  whether,  for  example,  it  con* 
rista  in  a  eonstriction  or  insafficiencj  of  the  valves,  whether  it  offers  a  direct 
impediment  to  the  cii'eulation,  or  permits  regurgitation  of  the  hlood.  The 
following  are  the  rules,  chiefly  from  Dr.  Hope,  hj  attention  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  that  very  high  authority,  an  almost  certain  diagnosis  may  be  made.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the  want  of  murmurs  is  not  a  proof  of 
ike  absence  of  all  valvular  disease,  any  more  than  their  existence  is  a  posi* 
tive  proof  of  its  presence.  Sometimes,  in  the  advance  of  destructive  cardiac 
divease,  murmurs  previously  existing  may  cease.  This  has  been  observed 
eepecialiy  in  connexion  with  contraction  of  the  orifices.  (^Slokes.)  It  may 
depend  on  great  muscular  weakness  of  the  heart. 

1.  Aortic  Vidves.T^The  murmur  of  contraction  is  heard  during  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  over  the  site  of  the  valves,  upon  the  sternum  opposite  the 
lower  margin  of  the  third  rib,  and  thence  two  inches  or  more  upwards  towards 
the  right  of  the  sternum,  along  the  course  of  the  aorta,  where  it  is  louder  than 
ai  any  point  below  its  place  of  origin.  The  sound  strikes  the  ear  as  superficial, 
and  resembles  the  whispered  letter  r.  That  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  pul- 
monary valves  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  heard  high-  up  the  pul- 
motiaxy  artery  towards  the  leflb.  It  cannot  be  connected  with  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  because  the  murmur  of  these,  if  heard  at  all  in  the  situa- 
tion referred  to,  will  be  very  faint  and  remote,  and  in  a  lower  key,  like  the 
whispered  word  who. 

The  aortic  murmur  of  regurgitation  accompanies  the  second  sound,  or  the 
diastole  of  the  heart,  and  is.aistinguished  from  the  synchronous  auriculo- 
Tentricular  murmurs  by  being  louder  over  the  aortic  valves  than  near  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  where  the  latter  are  heard  most  distinctly.  It  may  be  known 
not  to  be  seated  in  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  being  heard  more 
loudly  up  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and  down  the  left  ventricle,  than  up  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  down  the  right  ventricle.  From  the  murmur  of  aortic 
eontraction  it  ]^  distinguished  by  occurring  during  the  period  of  the  second 
•oand,  by  being  more  audible  down  the  ventricle,  by  its  occasional  prolongation 
through  the  period  of  repose,  and  even  through  an  intermission  of  the  ven- 
tricular contractions,  and  by  its  inferior  loudness,  greater  softness,  and  lower 
key,  resembling  as  it  does  the  word  awe,  whispered  in  inspiration.  The 
jerking  character  of  the  pulse  of  regurgitation  must  also  be  borne  in  mind ; 
as  well  as,  in  some  instances,  the  visible  throbbing  of  the  lurteries  over  the 
body.  Sometimes  the  reflux  of  the  blood  stimulates  the  ventricle  to  a  second 
oon traction.  (^Williams.) 

Sometimes  the  aortic  orifice  is  contracted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  valves 
cannot  accurately  close;  and  the  two  sounds  are  both  produced,  the  one  being 
heard  after  the  other,  and  giving  rise  to  a  proper  sawing  murmur. 

2.  Pulmonary  Valves. — The  sounds  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are  the  same 
18  those  of  the  aortic;  but  they  are  nearer  the  ear,  and  of  a  higher  key,  ap- 
proaching a  whispered  <•  They  are  inaudible  two  inches  up  the  aorta,  but 
quite  distinct  the  same  distance  up  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  murmur  of 
regurgitation  is  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  jerking  of  the  pulse,  or 
visible  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  The  systolic  murmur  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  synchronous  auriculo-ventricular  sound,  because  the  latter  is  never 
heard  up  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  but  very  feebly.  These  murmurs  of  the 
pulmonary  valves  are  very  rare. 

8.  Mitral  Vaives. — ^The  murmur  of  regurgitation  is  supposed  to  be  heard 
during  the  systole,  is  often  rough,  and  of  a  low  key,  like  the  whispered  word 
vho,  and  is  louder  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the 
nipple,  than  over  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib,  near  the  sternum,  beneath 
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which  it  is  seated,  hecBLUse,  in  the  latter  position,  the  intervening  lung  deadens 
the  sound.  Other  reasons  why  this  murmur  is  heard  most  distinctly  near  th« 
apex  of  the  heart,  are,  first,  that  the  fleshy  columns  attached  to  the  valves  are 
inserted  at  this  part,  and  thus  serve  as  direct  conductors  of  the  sound,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  apex  is  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest  at  the  time 
that  the  murmur  is  formed.  The  regurgitant  mitral  murmur  sometimes  qnite 
drowns  the  healthy  first  sound  on  the  left  side.  Dr.  Hope  says  that  he  has 
met  with  the  purring  tremor  more  frequently  with  this  than  with  any  other 
valvular  lesion,  especially  when  associated  with  a  hypertrophied  and  dilated 
ventricle.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Williams,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cardiac  murmurs,  say  five-sixths,  in  women  and  in  the  young 
Delow  twenty,  arise  from  mitral  regurdtiition;  while  in  the  older  and  in  meOj 
more  depend  npon  disease  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  murmur  from  contraction  of  the  mitral  valves  is  heard  in  the  same  pod- 
tions  as  that  of  mitral  regurgitation ;  but  occurs  during  the  diastole  or  second 
sound,  and  is  comparatively  very  feeble  and  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
force  with  which  the  blood  enters  the  ventricle.  The  purring  tremor  never 
attends  it.'*' 

A  mitral  murmur,  heard  with  an  increase  of  the  second  sound  in  the  right 
ventricle,  or  along  the  pulmonary  artery,  may  be  considered  a  pretty  certain 
sign  of  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  valve;  as  the  effect  of  this  is  to  produee 
impediment  to  the  promss  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  hearty 
which  stimulates  the  rignt  ventricle  to  increased  effort,  and  thus  increases  the 
pulmonary  semilunar  sound.  Skoda  thinks  that,  without  this  increased  in- 
tensity in  the  sound  of  the  pulmonary  valves,  the  mitral  murmur  cannot  be 
considered  as  indicating  defect  of  the  mitral  valves,  but  only  roughness  of 
their  surfaces.  (  Treat,  an  Atucult  and  Perau.f  Lond.  ed.,  229  and  230.) 

The  absenoe  of  the  first  sound,  and  of  all  murmurs  in  the  place  of  it,  may 
result  from  excess  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  dull  the  sounds  of  the  heart) 
and  may  not,  therefore,  indicate  disease  of  the  mitral  valve ;  but,  according 
to  Skoda,  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  greater  loudness  of  the  sound  of  the 
pulmonary  valves,  or  the  second  sound  over  the  left  ventricle  be  replaced  by  a 
murmur,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mitral  valves  are  contracted^  uid 
probably  also  defective.  {Iht'd.y  p.  231.) 

4.  IVicntpid  Valvei. — The  morbid  sounds  of  these  valves  are  heard,  like 
Uiose  of  the  mitral,  a  little  above  the  apex  of  the  heart;  but  are  loudest  mofe 
to  the  right,  near  or  over  the  sternum.  The  pulse  is  not  irregular,  or  but 
slightly  so;  and  Dr.  Hope  states  that  he  has  never  known  the  purring  tremor 

*  An  entirely  dHTereat  view  of  these  mitral  sounds  must  be  taken  in  aceordmnee  wltt 
the  theory  of  diaatolie  hnpolte,  and  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  compatible  with  adoMnr- 
ledged  faots.  That,  the  mormiir  considered  as  eystolie  and  regnrgitmnt  is  heard  Bott 
distinctly  at  the  apez  of  the  heart,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposiMi  direetion  of  the 
blood  ;  a  fact,  I  think,  Terr  unsatisfactorily  explained  in  the  text  According  to  tha 
diastolic  theory,  it  is  heard  in  the  active  diastole  along  with  the  impulse,  and  so  te 
from  being  a  regurgitant  ranrmor,  is  one  of  contraction.  It  ought  to  be,  as  it  is,  heaid 
most  distinctly  near  the  apex,  because  this  is  the  direetion  of  the  current  of  blood  whkk 
produces  it  Dr.  IKrard,  of  Paris,  in  a  recent  dissertation  on  the  signs  of  eontraetto 
of  the  mitral  orifioe,  asserts,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  the  mormura  heani 
with  the  impulse  at  the  apex  are  owing  to  contraction  of  that  orifioe,  and  that  iasaffi- 
dency  of  the  mitral  raWes,  generally  supposed  to  give  rise  to  this  murmur,  in  the  vast 
mi\jority  of  cases  is  incapable  of  determining  the  production  of  any  murmur  whatever. 
(Ar^kwei  OM.,  Fer.  1864,  p.  198.)  If  any  regurgitant  murmur  is  produced,  it  m«st, 
according  to  the  diastolic  theory,  immediately  follow  the  impulse,  oceur  with  the  dosiaf 
portion  of  the  first  normal  sound,  immediately  precede  the  normal  second  sound,  and 
accompany  the  semilunar  murmur  of  contraction,  if  this  murmur  exist  (.Vote  lo  UU 

f9Wnk  ttmtiOfLj 
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attend  them.  Disteiuiion  of  die  jugular  veins,  or  a  visible  pulsation  in  theae 
vessels,  synchronous  with  a  murmur  replacing  the  first  sound  in  the  right 
vmtricle,  is  pretty  certain  evidence  or  deficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valves. 
Without  the  murmur  referred  to,  the  venous  pulsation  might  result  firom 
eontracdon  of  the  right  auricle  slope.  (Skodfii.) 

Sometimes  the  auriculo-ventrioulary  and  the  semilunar  valves  produce  mur- 
murs at  the  same  time.  In  such  instances,  the  characteristics  of  each  are 
fbuud  in  the  same  case,  and  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  out  with  due  atten- 
tion and  patience. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  very  experienced  ausculters  consider  the  mere  key 
of  the  marmur,  to  which  Dr.  Hope  attached  some  importance,  as  not  reliable 
in  diagnosis,  varying  as  it  does  with  the  varying  force  of  the  movement,  and 
perhaps  other  not  appreciable  causes. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  most  important  diagnostic  question  for  solution,  in  cases 
attended  with  the  general  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  valvular,  disease,' 
is,  whether  they  may  not  be  the  result  of  mere  functional  derangement.  Mosf 
of  the  general  symptoms  may  undoubtedly  accompany  anemic  disease,  without 
any  lesion  of  the  valves.  We  meet  with  them  not  unfrequently  in  dyspepsia. 
The  bellows  murmur  is  well  known  to  be  present  in  similar  cases,  and  ev^n 
the  purring  tremor  is  occasionally  felt.  It  is  important  that,  in  such  cases, 
ihe  decision  should  be  correct ;  as  it  must  inflaence  the  treatment.  It  will 
TOPobably  be  sufficient  to  attrad  carefully  to  the  following  considerations. 
When  the  murmurs  depend  on  organic  disease,  they  are  more  constant,  being 
in  many  cases  heard  under  all  circumstances  of  the  circulation,  whether  the 
patient  has  been  at  rest  or  under  excitement;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
showing  a  certain  degree  of  constancy  under  apparently  similar  circumstances, 
which  is  usually  wanting  in  those  of  a  merely  nervous  or  functional  character. 
nie  latter  are  often  absent  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and  the  heart  calm, 
and,  though  they  may  be  temporarily  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  muscular 
exertion,  are  in  the  end  benefitcKi  by  moderate  exercise,  and  often  yield  entirely 
to  a  tonic  course  of  treatment.  In  nervous  and  anemic  affections,  the  bellows 
murmur  is  free  from  roughness  or  harshness;  in  the  orgafnic,  it  is  often  very 
rough,  with  various  modifications,  forming  the  grating,  raspingy  sawing  mur- 
mur, &c.  In  the  latter,  the  continuous  venous  murmur  of  Uie  jugulars,  so 
characteristic  of  anemia,  is  wanting,  unless  this  complaint  be  a  complicatiou 
of  the  valvular  disease. 

Dyspepsia  is  often  accompanied  with  deranged  action  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is 
also  a  frequent  result  of  disease  of  that  organ,  as  are  also  those  hepatic  and 
gastric  derangements  usually  called  bilious  symptoms.  The  physician  should, 
therefore,  be  on  his  guard  against  mistaking  real  cardiac  disease  for  mere  dys- 
pepsia, or  disorder  of  the  liver.  Whenever,  alons  with  the  latter  affections, 
there  is  irregular  action  of  the  pulse,  especially  if  the  patient  exhibit  dyspnoea, 
or  complain  of  pain  or  tightness  in  the  praecordia,  and  of  palpitation,  though 
these  are  very  frequently  nothing  but  purely  nervous  symptoms,  the  heart 
fhould  be  carefully  examined  by  the  stethoscope,  so  that  any  organic  disease, 
if  existing,  may  be  detected. 

Treatment — It  will  bo  sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  treat  only  of  those  thera- 

Kitic  measures  which  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the  valvular  disease. 
e  plans  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  complicated  affections  which  have  their 
origin  in  that  disease,  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  under  hypertrophy 
snd  dilatation,  which  are  generally  the  immediate  agents  in  their  production. 
Valvular  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Patients  affected  with  it,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  ofteu  live  for  many  years,  sometimes  to  old  age,  even 
Uiough  it  may  have  begun  early  in  life.   In  some  instances,  it  appears  to  have 
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DO  decided  tendency  to  produce  other  organic  changes  in  the  heart ;  and  its 
ordinary  proneness  to  end  in  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  may  often  be  con- 
siderably controlled  by  treatment.  Dr.  Williams  thinks  that,  while  the 
ordinary  sounds  and  impulse  of  the  heart  remain  unimpaired,  whatever  ab- 
normal sounds  may  be  heard,  and  however  loud,  there  is  little  ground  for 
present  alarm.  It  is  when  the  healthy  sounds  are  displaced  by  the  abnormal^ 
that  most  is  to  be  apprehended,  as  the  proper  working  of  the  heart  is  thof 
shown  to  be  interfered. with.  A  little  excrescence,  for  example,  may  exist  in 
a  valvular  opening,  which  may  produce  a  murmur ;  but  the  regular  action  of 
the  valve  may  not  be  impaired,  the  normal  sound  remains,  though  mixed  with 
the  abnormal,  and  no  serious  result  ensues. 

The  remedial  measures  are,  firsts  such  as  are  calculated  to  correct  the  dis- 
ease of  the  valves,  and,  tecondl^,  such  as  may  prevent  its  effects,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  restraining  the  action  of  the  heart.  Unfortunately,  our  attempts 
to  meet  the  first  of  these  indications  are  often  altogether  vain.  The  disease 
has  but  too  frequently  advanced  so  far,  before  being  recognized,  as  to  be  quite 
insusceptible  even  of  amelioration  by  treatment ;  and  it  is  sometimes,  at  the 
very  commencement,  of  a  nature  which  no  remedies  can  control.  Should  it^ 
however,  have  proceeded  from  inflammation,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  there 
may  be  some  hope  of  removing  it,  especially  if  attacked  in  its  earlier  stages. 
The  means  to  be  employed  are  such  as  will  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
coagulable  lymph  already  exuded,  and  prevent  its  further  deposition.  Of 
these,  the  moderate  and  long  continued  use  of  mercury  is  the  most  efficient 
It  should  be  pushed  no  further  than  to  produce  the  slightest  observable  eflfeei 
upon  the  gums,  and  may  even  stop  short  of  this  point ;  but  should  be  perse- 
vered in  for  months,  if  necessary,  with  occasional  intermissions.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  proper,  in  some  cases,  to  give  it  at  intervals  for  years,  where  physical 
examination  shows  that  it  operates  favourably,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  symptoms.  The  mildest  preparations 
should  be  preferred ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  blue  pill  is  perhaps  the  best 
The  preparations  of  iodine  may  also  be  employed,  with  the  hope  of  advantage. 
Either  the  compound  solution,  or  iodide  of  potassium  may  bo  used  intcmally, 
and  the  ointment  may  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  remedyi 
also,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  long  employed  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
do  not  disturb  the  stomach,  or  excite  the  circulation  materially.  As  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  disease  may  favour  the  deposition,  any  signs  of  these  affections 
in  or  about  the  heart  should  be  met  as  they  occur  by  appropriate  remedies, 
especially  the  wine  of  colchicum,  with  magnesia  and  a  saline  cathartic  when 
laxatives  may  seem  to  be  called  for.  Occasional  cupping  or  leeching  in  the 
prsecordial  region,  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  repeated  blistering  or  po^ 
tttlation  by  tartar-emetic  over  the  heart,  may  prove  useful  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, or  whenever  the  disease  is  attended  with  pain  or  much  uneasiness. 
In  gouty  cases,  or  whenever,  from  calculous  depositions  elsewhere,  there  may 
be  any  reason  to  apprehend  similar  deposition  about  the  valves,  the  free  nse 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  indicated.  Half  a  drachm 
of  it  may  be  given  with  carbonic  acid  water  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
oontinued  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  greatest  danger  from  diseased  valves  is  the  production  of  hypertro- 
phy or  dilatation,  attention  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
these  affections,  or,  if  their  prevention  be  impracticable,  to  the  rendering  of 
their  pn>gre8s  as  slow  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  obviate  congestion  in  its  cavi- 
ties. The  remedies  to  be  used  must  vary  with  the  state  of  the  system.  If  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  with  a  florid  face  and  a  full  strong  puLie,  blood  samj  be 
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taken  occasionally  from  the  aim,  in  moderate  quantities ;  but  the  practitioner 
most  be  on  his  guard  not  to  push  this  remedy  to  the  point  of  producing 
ansemia,  which  is  even  a  more  powerful  stimulant  to  the  heart  than  plethora. 
An  occasional  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  be  an  excellent  adjuvant  to 
the  lancet,  or  a  substitute  for  it  when  the  plethora  may  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
justify  its  use.  In  cases  already  anemic,  with  paleness  of  face,  lips,  and 
tongue,  even' though  the  pulse  may  be  frequent  and  voluminous,  bleeding 
should  be  avoided ;  and  it  may  6ven  be  advisable  to  employ  chalybeates,  and 
the  milder  vegetable  bitters.  In  cases  not  of  great  debility,  digitalis  or  hydro- 
eyanio  acid  may  be  used  in  order  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  when 
excited*  ShoiUd  the  heart  beat  frequently  in  consequence  of  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system,  narcotics  and  nervous  stimulants  will  sometimes  be  usefiil, 
reference  being  had,  in  the  selection  of  the  article,  to  the  general  strength. 
Thus,  hyoscyamus  and  conium  are  preferable  in  sthenic  cases;  opiates,  with 
camphor-water,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  valerian,  or 
assafetida,  in  debility.  Wild-cherry  bark  is  admirably  adapted  to  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  tonics  may  be  indicated.  I  am  much  in  tne  habit  of  using 
it  in  connexion  with  the  tincture  of  digitalis.  The  state  of  the  stomach  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  any  disonler  of  this  organ  is  very  apt  to  excite 
the  heart.  Hence,  antacids,  laxatives,  and  all  the  remedies  applicable  to  dys- 
pepsia, are  sometimes  called  for. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  highly  important.  This  must  be  regulated  of 
course  by  the  state  of  the  system.  As  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  such  as 
sufficiently  to  support  nutrition,  without  stimulating.  When  there  is  decided 
plethora  with  vascular  excitement,  it  should  consist  of  vegetable  food  exclu- 
rively ;  in  ordinary  cases,  with  a  tendency  to  plethora,  milk  may  be  added  to 
the  vegetables ;  and,  when  there  is  no  such  tendency,  the  more  nutritious 
kinds  of  animal  food  may  be  allowed ;  but,  unless  in  positive  debility  or 
anaemia,  meats  should  be  sparingly  used,  and  should  generally  be  preferred 
boiled,  because  in  this  state  they  are  less  stimulating.  If  the  patient  find  by 
trial  that  milk  and  the  farinaceous  substances,  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  are 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  strength,  it  would  generally  be  best  that  he 
should  restrict  himself  to  them  exclusively. 

Exercise  is  important,  in  order  to  sustain  a  due  condition  of  the  digestive 
and  nutritive  functions,  and  prevent  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
Absolute  rest,  though  well  adapted  to  acute  cardiac  diseases,  becomes  highly 
injurious  in  chronic  cases,  by  impairing  the  general  health,  and  increasing 
the  excitability  of  the  heart.  Yet  active  exercise  is  even  more  injurious,  by 
directly  stimulating  the  circulation.  Hence,  the  patient  should  never  run, 
nor  walk  very  rapidly,  nor  ascend  heights,  nor  use  violent  muscular  exertion 
of  any  kind.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  keep  a  constant  watchfulness 
over  his  movements  in  these  respects.  One  hasty  asceut  of  an  abrupt  or 
considerable  elevation  may  undo  the  effects  of  months  of  caution.  Passive 
exercise,  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  is  usually  preferable  to  walking;  add, 
in  selecting  the  horse,  one  of  easy  gait,  and  which  requires  little  muscular 
effort  to  control  him,  should  be  preferred. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  is  essential  in  these  cases ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
patient  is  more  especially  requisite  in  its  preservation,  as  disease  of  the  heart 
IS  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  an  irritable  or  excitable  temper.  There  is  no 
lesson  which  it  is  more  important  to  inculcate  upon  an  individual  affected 
with  valvular  disease  of  this  organ,  than  to  school  himself  early  into  a  control 
over  his  emotions,  and,  when  this  is  unattainable,  to  avoid  with  the  greatest 
care  every  occasion  of  disturbance  to  his  equanimity. 
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Article  V. 

HTPERTBOPHT  and  DILATATION. 

The  dimensions  of  the  heart  may  be  increased  either  by  augmentation  of 
its  muscnlar  tissue,  or  enlargement  of  its  cavities.  To  the  former  of  these 
changes,  when  the  result  of  an  overgrowth  of  the  organ,  without  appreciable 
degeneration  of  its  substance,  the  name  of  hypertrophy  has  been  given ;  to  the 
latter,  that  of  dilatation.  As  they  are  most  frequently  associated  together, 
often  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  and  in  many  respects  productive  of  the 
same  symptoms,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under  one  general 
head  \  all  that  is  common  to  them  in  their  several  distinct  relations  being 
first  considered,  and  afterwards  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  They  were  at  one 
time  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  antyur\9m,of  the  hearty  applied 
to  them  by  Baillou  and  Lancisi.  Corvisart  made  a  great  advance  by  distin- 
guishing two  forms  of  cardiac  expansion,  one  with  increased  thickness,  the 
other  with  attenuation  of  the  muscular  parietes.  The  former  he  called  active^ 
the  latter  pauive  aneurwn.  But  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the 
memoirs  ot  M.  Bertin,  in  1811,  that  the  subject  was  fully  understood.  It 
was  he  who  first  clearly  pointed  out  the  occasional  distinct  existence  of  hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatation,  and  gave  that  precision  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
different  forms  and  associations  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  profession. 
Hie  five  following  forms  are  at  present  recognised,  viz. :  I.  simpie  hjfpertro' 
ph^,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  thickened,  without  any  change  in  the 
sixe  of  its  cavities;  2.  hypertrophy  with  contraction,  in  which,  along  with  the 
increased  thickness  of  the  walls,  there  is  a  diminution  of  one  or  more  of  the 
cavities;  *  8.  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  in  which  both  the  walls  are  increased 
and  the  cavities  enlarged ;  4.  simple  dUatation,  in  which  there  is  increase  of 
the  bulk  of  the  heart,  wiUi  attenuation  of  its  parietes;  and  5.  partial  dHata^ 
turn,  or  proper  aneurum  of  the  heart,  in  whicn  a  portion  only  of  the  walla  of 
one  of  the  cavities  is  expanded,  forming  an  aneunsmal  sac  upon  the  surface. 

In  order  to  decide,  in  all  cases,  upon  the  existence  of  either  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  heart  in  health.  Unfortunately,  these  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy.  The  heart  varies  in  size  with  the  period  of  life,  not  only 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  but,  according  to  the  best  authoritiesy 
continuing  to  enlarge  after  maturity,  even  to  old  ago,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  left  ventricle.  It  is  considerably  larger  in  males  than  females, 
and  differs,  in  the  same  sex,  according  to  the  size  of  the  body,  especially  the 
breadth  of  the  chest  or  shoulders,  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sangui- 
ferous system,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  more  or  less  vigorous  habits  of  the 
individual;  and  all  within  the  limits  of  perfect  health.  These  circumstanceSf 
therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  how  far  any  sup- 
posed enlargement  of  the  heart  is  morbid ;  and,  even  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
siderable deviation  from  the  average  standard  of  health,  we  should  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  the  result  of  disease,  if  no  morbid  phenomena  had  been  pre- 
sented during  life. 

Laennec  roughly  estimates  the  size  of  the  healthy  heart  to  be  about  that 
of  the  fist  of  the  individual.  Elaborate  measurements  have  been  made  bj 
M.  Bouillaud,  Dr.  Clendinning,  and  M.  Bizot,  for  an  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Pennock's  edition  of  Hope's  work  upon  Diseases  of 
the  Heart.     According  to  Dr.  Clendinning,  the  average  weight  of  the  adult 
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.heart  is.  in  the  malo  about  9  oances^  in  the  female  8  ounces,  or  somewhat 
more.  H.  Bouillaod  makes  the  mean  circumference  at  the  base  8  or  9 
inches;  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  diameters  about  3.5  inches,  the 
former  being  generally  somewhat  greater;  the  antero-ppsterior  diameter  about 
2  inches ;  the  thickness  of  the  leflb  ventricle  at  the  base  from  6  to  7  lines ; 
that  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  base  2.5  lines,  of  the  left  auricle  1.5  lineSi 
and  of  the  right  auricle  1  line.  The  ventricular  walls  are  thickest  near  the 
base,  and  gradually  diminish  towards  the  apex.  The  left  is  somewhat  more 
than  twice  as  thick  in  the  adult  as  the  right ;  but  the  disproportion  is  less  in 
the  foetus  and  youog  infant,  and  gradually  increases  during  life.  The  left 
ventricle  does  not  collapse  when  opened,  the  right  collapses.  The  four  cavi- 
ties are  abont  equal,  but,  the  walls  of  the  auricles  being  much  thinner,  these 
^eem  to  constitute  together  only  about  one- third  of  the  heart.  Bouillaud 
states  that  the  ventricular  cavities  will,  on  an  average,  contain  a  hen's  egg, 
though  the  right  is  somewhat  larger.  From  the  tables  of  M.  BIzot,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  several  measurements  of  the  heart,  as  to  length,  breadth^ 
and  thickness  of  the  walls,  are  in  children  from  one  to  four  years  old,  some- 
where  about  one-half,  from  6  to  9  about  two-thirds,  and  from  10  to  15  about 
three-quarters  those  of  the  adult  above  50. 

f  AnatomicaJ  Characters, 

The  enlargement,  whether  of  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  the  two  combined, 
nay  affect  the  whole  heart,  or  only  one  or  more  of  its  cavities,  leaving  the 
others  sound ;  and  the  latter  event  is  much  more  common  than  the  former. 
In  some  Instances,  one  cavity  is  affected  in  one  manner,  and  another  in  an- 
other ;  and  it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that,  when  two  or  more  are  affected 
by  the  same  disease,  they  are  so  in  different  degrees. 

Ifypertrophy  with  or  without  Dilatation, — The  ventricles  are  more  fre- 
quently hypertrophied  than  the  auricles,  and  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle 
more  frequently  than  the  right.  The  whole  heart  is  rarely  affected,  but  the 
two  ventricles  not  nnfrequently.  The  auricles  are  seldom  thickened  inde- 
pendently of  the  ventricles ;  and,  whenever  they  become  §o,  it  is  the  appendix 
that  is  chiefly  affected.  The  fleshy  columns,  the  partitions  between  the  cavi- 
ties, and  even  the  valves,  may  also  be  thickened,  either  independently,  or  in 
connexion  with  the  walls.  The  right  cavity  has  been  known  to  be  nearly  filled 
.with  the  overgrown  oolumnse  camese.  The  hypertrophy  may  even  be  confined 
to  a  portion  of  one  of  the  ventricular  walls. 

According  to  Cruveilhier,  hypertrophy  cannot  be  said  to  exist  unless  the 
heart  weigh  10  or  12  ounces,  and,  in  relation  to  the  ventricles,  unless  the  left 
have  a  thickness  of  7  or  8  lines,  and  the  right  of  4  or  5.  Reference  is  had 
to  the  adult  male.  But,  according  to  Bizot,  a  thickness  of  3  lines  would  in- 
dicate hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which,  upon  the  same  authority,  is 
IB  health  only  2.1  lines  thick  in  its  thickest  part,  in  men  between  the  fiftieth 
|LDd  seventy-ninth  year,  and  1.25  lines  at  the  same  age  in  women.  Though 
the  thickness  in  the  ventricles  is  usually  greatest  near  the  base,  and  gradually 
diminishes  towards  the  apex,  yet  sometimes  it  is  nearly  equal  throughout, 
sometimes  greatest  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  point.  In  the  left  ventricle, 
it  is  said  to  have  reached  2  inches,  though  it  does  not  often  exceed  1.25  inches 
or  15  lines.  The  right  ventricle  is  rarely  more  than  5  or  6  lines  thick,  but 
has  been  known  to  be  as  much  as  15  lines  or  more.  It  does  not  collapse, 
when  cut  into,  as  in  the  healthy  state. 

The  substance  of  the  muscle  is  often  changed  in  consistence  and  colour, 
being  usually  firmer  and  redder  than  in  health.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
thus;  but,  in  cases  of  a  cachectic,  anemic^  or  otherwise  debilitated  condition 
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of  9j8tem,  Bometitnes  participates  in  the  paleness  and  flabbiness  that  chano- 
terize  the  muscular  tissue  in  general.  In  some  instances,  too,  it  is  found,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Compli- 
cations Of  pericardial  adhesion,  and  of  various  alterations  of  the  valves  and 
lining  membrane  of  the  cavities,  evincing  previous  inflammation,  are  not  nn- 
frequently  found  upon  dissection. 

Simple  H^fpertrophy. — ^This  is  not  frequent,  as  the  capacity  of  the  cavities 
is  generally  altered  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The  affection  is  confined  to  lli# 
ventricles ;  the  auricles  when  hypertrophied,  being  almost  invariably  dilated 
also.     The  bulk  of  the  heart  is  somewhat  increased,  but  not  very  greatly  bo. 

Hj/pertrophy  with  Contraction. — Concentric  Bi/pertrcphy,  (oertin;) — la 
this  variety,  the  heart  is  not  necessarily  augmented  in  bulk.  The  walls  are 
sometimes  very  thick,  and  the  cavity  exceedingly  contracted,  occasionally  to 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  even  the  shell  of  an  almond.  Doubts,  however, 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  morbid  character  of  this  diminution  of  e»> 
pacity.  Cruveilhier  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  owing  to  vigorous  contrse* 
tion  at  the  time  of  death,  or  immediately  afterwards.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  the  facts  are  adduced,  that  a  similar  diminution  has  been  observed  in 
criminals  after  execution,  and  that  the  contracted  cavity  has  been  dilated  by 
the  finger.  But,  though  the  explanation  may  apply  to  some  cases,  it  cannol 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  all ;  for  the  contraction  has  been  often  observed 
in  cases  of  lingering  death,  and,  even  admitting  that  the  cavity  may  be  dilated 
by  the  finger  in  all  instances,  which  has  certamly  not  been  proved,  still  Uiis 
may  bo  owing  to  a  mechanical  expansibility  of  the  tissue,  and  not  to  the  rs- 
laxation  of  a  muscular  spasm. 

Ilypertrophy  with  Dilatation, — Active  Aneurism  of  the  Heart.  (Corvisart.) 
Ecxitntric  llypertrophy.  (Berlin.) — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  the 
varieties  of  cardiac  enlargement.  It  may  exist  in  two  forms,  in  one  with,  m, 
the  other  without  thickening  of  the  walls.  As  the  cavities  are  distended,  it 
is  obnous  that,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former  case,  there  must  be  in- 
crease of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  consequently  hypertrophy,  unless  the  ps- 
rictcs  are  absolutely  .attenuated.  Indeed,  some  attenuation  might  exist,  and 
the  quantity  of  muscle  still  be  greater  than  in  health. 

The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  from  the  slightest  excess  above  the  mea- 
sure of  health,  to  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  the  ordinary  volume.  A 
case  is  on  record,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  organ  was  5  pounds,  and  an- 
other in  which  the  length  wa»  more  than  9  inches,  and  the  circumference  at 
the  base  15.5  inches.  (/>iV/.  de  M6d.^  viii.  287.)  Dr.  Clendinning  found  the 
average  weight  in  eighty  hypertrophied  hearts  which  he  examined,  to  be  15 
ounces,  not  quite  double  that  of  the  healthy  heart.  The  cavity  is  sometimes 
expanded  sufficiently  to  hold  a  large  orange,  or  the  fist. 

When  the  whole  heart  is  affected,  it  usually  assumes  a  somewhat  globular 
shape,  the  apex  being  nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  It  also  takes  a  transverse 
position  in  the  chest,  when  considerably  dilated,  as  the  diaphragm  does  noi 
allow  it  to  descend.  When  one  side  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  other  mund, 
the  latter  appears  like  a  mere  appendage  to  the  former,  sometimes  not  extend- 
ing more  than  half  its  length.  The  fleshy  columns  are  sometimes  thickened, 
sometimes  stretched  out  and  attenuated.  The  valvular  orifices  expand  with 
the  cavities ;  and  the  valves  themselves  usually  increase  in  magnitude,  so  as 
to  close  the  orifice,  and  support  the  increased  pressure;  but,  in  cases  of  fresl 
dilatation,  this  coaptation  dues  not  always  take  place,  and  the  valves  are  some- 
times imperfect,  so  as  to  allow  of  rcgurgitition. 

SimjAe  Dilatation. — Pasusive  Aneurism.  (Corvisart.) — In  this  affection,  the 
walls  of  the  heart  are  simply  distended  or  stretched  out,  without  any 
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of  subfltanoe.  Thej  are,  therefore,  thioDer  than  in  health ;  and  the  degree 
•  of  attenuation  is  proportionate  to  that  of  diktation.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed 
that  the  whole  heart  is  thus  affected.  The  right  ventricle  is  said  to  be  more 
frequently  dilated  than  the  left,  but  both  together  more  frequently  than  either 
separately:  The  Auricles,  though  they  yield  more  easily  to  any  distending 
force,  are  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  ventricles,  in  consequence  of 
being  less  exposed  to  the  causes.'  The  loft  auricle  is  more  apt  to  be  affected 
than  the  right,  because  the  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  deranged  than  the 
trieuspid,  and- the  distending  force  of  the  left  is  greater  than  that  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  ^eshy  columns  appear  as  if  stretehed ;  the  interventricular 
septum  is  less  attenuated  than  the  walls ;  and  the  valvular  orifices,  even  more 
frequently  than  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  are  enlarged  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  valves  themselves,  so  as  te  be  imperfectly  closed,  and  thus 
permit  regurgitation  of  the^  blood. 

The  degree  of  dilatation  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  but  not  equal  to 
that  which  may  occur  in  connexion  with  hypertrophy.  The  heart  has  been 
known  to  attain  three  times  its  natural  size.  The  walls-  are  in  some  instances 
very  thin.  Those  of  the  left  n^^ntricle  have  been  reduced  to  a  thickness  of 
two  lines;  and  in  some  places,  especially  at  the  apex,  the  muscular  fibre  has 
been  occasionally  quite  wanting;  the  external  and  internal  membranes  being 
m  contact,  or  only  separated  by  a  deposit  apparently  intended  te  give  them 
additional  strength.  As  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the  heart  is  apt  to 
assume  a  roundish  form,  and  a  transverse  position  in  the  thorax. 

The  heart  is  sometimes  found  greatly  distended  with  blood  after  death, 
without  having  suffered  dilatation.  The  former  condition  may  be"  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  the  disposition  evinced  to  return  to  the  ordinary 
flise  when  emptied,  whereas  the^  dilated  walls  do  not  contract  under  similar 
drcumstances. 

Pure  dilatation,  unmixed  with  hypertrophy,  is  comparatively  rare;  but, 
for  practical  purposes,  all  those  eases  in  which  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
dilatation  predominate  may,  with  propriety,  be  ranked  under  this  head. 

The  muscular  fibre  in  this  affection  is  usually  pale,  softened,  and  fiacoid, 
sometimes,  however,  purplish  or  violet,  as  if  congested  in  common  with  most 
of  the  other  great  organs.  The  heart  collapses  when  empty.  In  some  in- 
stances the  distension  has  been  so  great  as  to  produce  a  rupture  of  the  walls, 
and  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium. 

Partial  Dilatation'. — Aneurism  of  the  Heart. — The  term  aneurism  applied 
to  ordinary  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  not  correct,  as  there  is  no  analogy 
between  that  affection,  and  the  disease  of  the  arteries  to  which  the  name 
properly  belongs.  Such  an  analogy,  however,  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
partial  dilatation  now  under  consideration,  which  has,  therefore,  very  properly 
been  named  aneurism  of  the  heart  by  recent  writers.  To  Mr.  Thumham  the 
profession  is  indebted  for  the  precision  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
pathology  of  this  affection.  It  consists  of  a  pouch,  produced  by  the  dilatation 
of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  one  of  the  cavities,  and  usually  forms  a  tumour  on 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  though  sometimes  scarcely  projecting,  being  formed 
in  the  wall  itself  by  the  expansion  of  the  inner  membrane,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  muscular  tissue  before  it.  Qenerally  only  one  pouch  exists,  but  in- 
stances have  been  recorded  in  which  there  Were  two  or  more.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  from  the  smallest  dimensions  up  to  those  of  an  orange,  or  of 
the  heart  itself.  Sometimes  all  the  constituents  of  the  walls  are  distended, 
mcluding  the  muscular  tissue ;  sometimes  this  is  wanting,  and  the  sac  con- 
sists of  the  outer  and  inner  membranes;  and  again,  the  endocardium  is  rup- 
tured or  ulcerated,  and  the  parts  exterior  to  it  dilated.    In  some  instanoesi 
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adhesions  have  heen  formed  with  the  loose  portion  of  the  pericardinm;  m 
Qthers,  the  tumour  has  opened  into  the  cavity  formed  by  that  merobraiM. 
The  sac  often  contains  Uminated  coagula  of  blood,  especially  when  its  moath 
is  narrow.  The  tissues  of  the  heart  are  found  variously  degenerated ;  either 
the  endocardium,  or  muscular  layer,  or  both,  exhibiting  organic  changes. 

SymptofM, 

It  will  best  conduce  to  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  detail 
first  the  general  symptoms  common  to  the  affections  above  mentioned,  and 
afterwards,  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished,  those  peculiar  to  each. 

The  disease  usually  makes  its  advances  very  slowly.  In  the  beginnings 
the  patient  complains  only  of  occasional  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  and  perhaps 
slight  prsecordial  pain,  stricture,  or  other  uneasiness,  induced  by  some  un- 
wonted muscular  exertion,  mental  excitement,  or  excess  in  eating  or  drinkin|L 
and  sometimes  without  any  obvious  cause,  especially  at  night.  He  finda 
himself  unable  to  run,  or  mount  hills,  or  ascend  flights  of  stairs,  with  the 
same  facility  as  before,  and  is  more  readily  fatigued  by  ordinary  exercise. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  at  first  seldcjp  sufficient  to  excite  alarm.  li 
is  a  fact  noticed  by  Dr.  Hope,  that,  though  at  the  commencement  of  active 
movement  the  patient  may  experience  some  of  the  inconveniences  alluded  to, 
be  often  loses  them  by  a  continuance  of  the  exertion,  in  consequence  probablj 
of  the  blood  being  more  strongly  diverted  to  the  surface.  The  disease  may 
remain  long  in  this  state,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  extreme  old  age,  if  great  care 
is  taken  to  regulate  the  habits  of  body  and  mind ;  but  it  often  gradually  in- 
creases; slighter  causes  induce  the  peculiar  symptoms;  and  the  palpitation! 
and  dyspna3a  at  length  become  habitual,  being  either  induced  by  the  least 
excitement,  or  never  entirely  absent,  though  still  liable  to  remissions  and 
exacerbations.  The  throbbing  of  the  heart  is  almost  always  sensible  to  the 
hand  applied  to  the  praecordia,  and  often  visible  to  the  eve;  and  occasionally 
it  is  so  violent  as  obviously  to  agitate  not  only  the  chest  but  the  whole  frame. 
Acute  pains,  similar  to  those  of  angina  pectoris,  shoot  in  some  in«tanoee 
through  the  chest,  and  into  the  left  arm;  and,  when  these  are  wanting,  the 
patient  frequently  complains  of  dull  pain,  oppression,  tightness,  weight,  or 
other  uneasiness  about  the  prsecordia  or  epigastrium. 

The  pulse  is  very  differently  affected,  being  sometimes  full  and  strongs 
sometimes  soft,  small,  and  feeble,  generally  regular  and  little  increased  in 
frequency  in  the  early  stages,  except  during  paroxysms  of  palpitation,  but  at 
an  advanced  period  often  becoming  intermittent  and  irregular,  and  always  so 
in  cases  in  which  certain  kinds  of  valvular  disease  are  connected  with  that 
of  the  muscular  tissue. 

Along  with  these  symptoms,  which  proceed  immediately  from  the  hearty 
the  patient  experiences  many  others  resulting  from  various  secondary  afiee- 
tions.  The  head  generally  suffers  more  or  less,  either  from  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  arterial  blood,  or  from  venous  congestion.  Hence  headache,  vertigo, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  flushed  or  pallid  face,  swollen  features,  prominent  and 
watery  eyes,  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  not 
nnfrequently  iaintness  or  partial  syncope,  mental  hebetude,  drowsiness,  stn- 
por,  coma,  and  finally  apoplectic  effusion. 

The  lungs  arc  almost  always  sooner  or  later  involved.  The  blood  is  driven 
into  them  too  forcibly,  or,  escaping  with  difficulty  through  the  pulmonary 
veins,  becomes  congested  in  their  vessels.  The  proper  function  of  the  lung 
is  thus  impeded;  effusion  of  serum,  or  sero-mucous  fluid,  or  of  blood,  takes 
place  into  the  bronchia  and  air-cells;  serous  liquid  i*  often  poured  out  into 
|he  cellular  tissue  of  the  longs  or  into  the  pleural  cavities;  and  bronchitii^ 
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pnenmonia,  or  pulmonary  apc^Iezy,  may  be  added  to  the  already  formidable 
UBt.  Dyspnoeai  congb,  expectoration  more  or  lees  copioos  and  difflenlt, 
hsmoptyns  actiive  or  pasaTe,  disturbed  sleep,  sadden  startings  at  nighty 
horrible  dreams,  great  uneasiness  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  occasionally 
complete  orthopnoea,  are  the  consequent  symptoms.  Indeed,  many  cases, 
such  as  were  formerly  considered  as  asthma,  are  nothing  more  than  chronic 
dyspnoea,  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  d^cult  to  understand 
the  source  of  this  ditorder  of  respiration.  The  augmented  size  of  the  heart, 
the  sanguineous  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  air-cells, 
bronchial  tubes,  and  intenreeieular  tissue,  the  consolidation  from  pneumoikia, 
and  the  pressure  from  pleuritic  effusion,  all  may  contribute  their  part,  some 
in  one  case  and  some  in  another,  in  preventing  the  proper  access  of  air  to  the 
blood;  while,  from  the  mechanical  obstacle  opposed  by  the  cardiac  disease,' 
the  blood  itself  is  detained  in  the  lung,  and  often  cannot  pass  on  in  due  quan- 
tity to  fulfil  its  office  in  all  parts  of  £e  system. '  From  the  lungs,  therefore, 
from  the  heart  itself,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  goes  up  by  the  afferent 
nerves  an  impriesuon  to  the  nervous  centres,  which  excites  in  these  the 
painful  sense  of  want  of  breath,  and  leads  to  violent  reflex  actions  in  the 
respiratory  orgrins,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  These  severe 
respiratory  symptoms  occur  mote  or  less  pairoxysmally,  being  brought  on  by 
accidental  influences  disturbing  the  cardiac  functions,  and  not  unfrequently 
without  appreciable  cause. 

But  the  organs  mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones  affected.  Congestion  of 
the  liver,  stomach,  bowels,  aind  kidneys,  either  active  or  passive,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  gives  rise  to  numerous  symptoms  indicative  of  derangement 
in  these  viscera.  Hence  dyspeptic  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  irregular 
appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhcda,  obvious  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  jaundice,  disoniered  alvine  evacuations,  melssna,  albuminous 
mine,  and  hemorrhagie,  usually  of  the  passive  kind,  from  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  urinary  passages.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  these  phenomena  are  pre^ 
sent  in  every  case;  but  eveiy  one  of  them,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  origin, 
make  their  appearance  occasionally  in  one  or  another  case  of  heart  disuse. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  as  the  result  of  dis* 
section,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  viscera  mentioned  is  very  apt  to  ensue,  in 
consequence  of  the  sanguineous  congestion  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

At  length  a  universiu  disposition  to  dropsical  effusion  is  developed.  The 
venous  system  everywhere  loaded,  or  the  arterial  capillaries  everywhere  dis« 
tended,  relieve  themselves  by  the  extravasation  of  the  serous  portion  of  the 
blood.  Edematous  swelling,  first  showing  itself  as  a  general  rule  in  the  feet^ 
gradually  extends  upwards,  until  it  involves  at  length  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  cellule  tissue,  but  often  the  serous  cavities  also.  The 
urine  becomes  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  the  skin  dry,  as  in  dropsy  from 
other  causes.  The  distress  from  shortness  of  breath  now  becomes  extreme ; 
the  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  increase  in  violence ;  the  patient,  unable 
to  lie  down  in  bed,  often  sits  day  and  night,  with  his  body  bending  forward, 
and  his  head  supported^  harassed  by  want  of  rest,  and  the  dread  of  impending 
sofibcation;  the  chest  heaves  with  the  forced  inspirations,  and  the  bodv  shakes 
imder  the  tremendous  impulses  of  the  heart.  The  appetite  fiuls,  the  pulse 
ibks,  the  skin  becomes  cool,  and  the  lips  and  extremities  Msume  a  purple  or 
livid  hue.  Finally,  one  of  the  great  vital  organs,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the 
beart,  sinks  under  the  overwhelming  burden ;  and  death,  frequently  preceded 
by  stupor  or  delirium,  closes  the  long  series  of  suffering. 

Haj^y,  it  is  not  always  that  the  patient  is  exposed  to  these  protracted 
tad  most  painful  struggli».    I>eath  not  unfrequently  surprises  him  at  a  com- 
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paraUvely  e^rlj  period,  and  before  he  has  yet  Faffcred  greatly.  Sadden  death 
IS,  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  heart  affections.  The  patient,  perhaps 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  suppoaine  himself  to  oe 
affected  with  asthma,  or  chronic  catarrh,  or  dropsy  in  the  chest,  or  possibly 
only  with  weakness,  is  suddenly  seised,  while  walking  in  the  street^  or  resting 
in  his  chair,  or  in  his  bed  at  ni^ht,  with  a  sense  of  faintness,  which  soon  be- 
comes perfect  insensibility,  and  life  is  often  extinct  before  relief  can  be  obtained. 
Such  a  result  sometimes  proceeds  from  rupture  of  the  heart ;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  only  a  prolonged  intermission,  if  we  may  so  express  ourae!vet| 
of  the  heart's  pulsation.  It  is  a  continued  syncope.  Apoplexy  is  another 
mode  which  nature  has  kindly  provided  for  escape  from  protracted  suffering. 
It  frequently  happens,  moreover,  that  some  intercurrent  inflammatory  diseasei 
which  might  prove  harmless  if  occurring  in  health,  is  rendered  fittal  by  the 
cardiac  complication. 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  dropsical  affection,  the  distended  skin  of  the  lower 
extremities  sometimes  gives  way,  either  by  rupture,  ulceration,  or  inflamm^ 
tion  followed  by  sloughing;  and  considerable  relief  is  obtained  from  the  more 
violent  symptoms  by  the  escape  of  serum  through  the  openings.  In  Baeh 
instances,  however,  death  almost  always  follows  in  a  short  time,  though  in  a 
mitigated  form,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  discharge,  and  of  the  irritative 
fever.  Sometimes  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities  takes  place,  independ- 
ently of  the  mere  effusion,  being  the  direct  result  of  the  impeded  circulation. 

In  the  more  complicated  cases  above  described,  the  muscular  affection  of 
the  heart  is  very  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  valves,  and  it  is  by  tlM 
united  influence  of  the  two  forms  of  derangement  that  the  symptoms  are  |»o- 
dnoed.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  this  way  that  organic  valvular  diseaaOi  when  it  is  to 
end  fatally,  generally  terminates. 

Special  Symptoms  of  Bypertrophy. — So  far  as  relates  to  treatment,  it  fa 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  symptoms,  characteristic  severally  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation,  without  attempting  a  more  minute  diagnosis.  But,  as  the  two 
affections  are  often  united  in  various  degrees,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw 
a  precise  line  between  them.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  referring 
to  the  head  of  hypertrophy  those  cases  in  which,  though  there  may  be  greai 
dilatation,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  an  excess  of  the  muscular  tissue 
predominate;  and  to  that  of  dilatation  those  in  which  the  characteristic  ph^ 
nomena  of  the  latter  affection  prevail,  though  there  may  actually  be  some 
degree  of  hypertrophy  present.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  know  that,  in  a 
case  of  enlarged  heart,  the  absolute  quantity  of  muscular  fibre  is  greater  than 
in  health,  provided  all  the  indications  of  treatment,  deduced  from  the  symp* 
toms,  are  the  same  as  in  pure  dilatation. 

The  effects  of  hypertrophy,  when  not  complicated  with  valvular  disease,  or 
fatty  degeneration,  are  those  of  excessive  action  or  the  heart.  The  additional 
muscular  fibre  gives  additional  energy  to  the  heart's  contractions,  and  con- 
sequently increased  force  to  the  current  of  blood.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  or  of  both,  the  pulse  is  full,  hard,  strong,  and  prolonged,  suggestiac 
in  its  highest  grades  the  comparison  of  the  stroke  of  a  sledge-hammer,  and 
so  characteristic  of  its  cause,  that  its  existence  should  always  lead  to  the  mm- 
picion  of  cardiac  disease.  It  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  less  changed  than  the 
nealthy  pulse  by  difference  of  posture,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  changed  at  all. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  the  general  health  does  not  appear  to  be  materially  im- 
paired. On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  a  show  of  increased  vigour  in  all  the 
functions,  consequent  upon  the  more  rapid  supply  of  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Yet,  besides  the  pulse  alluded  to,  the  patient  shows  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  occurrence,  now  and  then,  of  vertigo,  headache,  or  other  sensorial 
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distarbanoe,  especially  when  stooping,  and  in  occasional  bleeding  from  the 
nostrils.  When  the  complaint  is  in  full  force,  the  cephalic  symptoms  are 
highly  characteristic.  They  are  such  as  result  from  active  determinatio'ii  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  not  mm  venous  congestion.  The  face  is  flushed,  and 
of  a  bright-red  or. purplish  hue,  though  sometimes,  when  naturally  very  pal'e^ 
it  is  but  little  coloured;  the  features  are  swollen;  the  eves  projecting  and  bril- 
liant, and  occasionally  inflamed ;  the  carotids  beat  with  great  force ;  and  the 
fiilness  and  tension  of  the  cerebral  arteries  are  said  occasionally  to  result  in 
attacks  of  apoplexy.  The  lungs  suffer  less  than  the  brain  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  because  their  main  supply  of  blood  is  from  another  source; 
and  the  sam.e  may  be  said  of  the  liver;  though  both  these  orsans  suflier  occa- 
sionally from  venous  congestion,  conseauent  upon  disease  of  the  mitral  valves, 
associated  with  hypertrophy.  It  may  oe  stated,  in  general,  that  all  the  parts 
freely  supplied  with  arterid  blood  are  kept  in  a  state  of  tension  and  excite- 
ment highly  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  hemorrhage.  It 
is  asserted  Uiat  the  kidneys  are  generally  enlarged  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
and  often  undergo  the  kind  of  degeneration  designated  ad  Bright's  disease. 
Dropsical  symptoms  often  also  result  from  this  affection,  though  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  and  to  a  less  extent  than  in  dilatation. 

Various  circumstances  modify  the  above  symptoms.  When  the  hypertrophy 
is  attended  with  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  the  pulse,  though 
tense,  is  necessarily  small  from  the  diminished  amount  of  blood  sent  forth  at 
each  ventricular  systole.  Disease  of  the  valves  also  has  a  powerfully  modify- 
ing influence.  In  mitral  regurgitation,  the  force  of  the  ventricle  is  partly 
expended  in  a  backward  direction ;  and,  while  congestion  of  the  lungs  thus 
results  through  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  the  symptoms  indicative 
of  powerful  arterial  action  are  less  observable  in  the  pulse,  in  the  head,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  system.  In  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice,  the  smallness 
of  the  opening  counteracts,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  the  ventricle,  and 
the  pulse,  though  firm,  is  not  so  full  as  in  pure  hypertrophy,  and  the  brain 
suffers  less.  It  is  said  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  may  be  so  exactly, 
balanced  by  the  contraction  of  the  orifice,  as  completely  to  neutralize  its 
peculiar  influence,  and  little  deviation  from  health  will  be  observed  in  the 
system  at  large,  exceptins  merely  a  preternatural  hardness  of  the  pulse.  When 
uere  is  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve,  and  consequent  regurgitation,  a  por- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  ventricle  is  by  reflexion  expended  on  itself,  and  less 
blood  passes  onward.  Hence,  the  pulse,  though  strong  from  the  ventricular 
impulse,  is  less  full  and  prolonged  than  in  pure  hypertrophy,  and  has  a  quick 
jerking  character.  The  brain  in  this  case  also  receives  less  blood,  and  con- 
aequently  suffers  less  than  when  the  valve  of  the  aorta  is  unaffected.  In  these 
Talvular  affections,  moreover,  the  pulse  differs  from  the  purely  hypertrophic 
pulse  in  being  frequently  irregular  and  intermittent. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  exclusively  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the 
arterial  circulation  through  the  body,  and  consequently  wants  entirely  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  in  the  left  ventricle.  It  was 
inferred  theoretically  that  it  must  occasion  in  the  lungs  effects  similar  to  those 
produced  in  the  brain  by  the  latter  affection,  namely,  active  congestion,  hemor- 
rhage, and  a  tendency  to  inflammation ;  but  observation  has  not  fully  confirmed 
this  opinion.  The  comparative  absence  of  these  results  in  the  lungs  has  been 
lacribed  to  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  admitting  of  regurgi- 
tation, and  consequently  of  a  division  of  the  ventricular  force.  But  by  this 
reaction  through  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  impulse  is  directed  towards  the  brain, 
which  thus  suffers  from  venous  congestion,  and  pulsation  is  imparted  to  the 
jugular  vein.     Though  the  patient,  therefore,  may  suffer  with  vertigo,  head- 
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ache,  &c.,  yet  the  face  instead  of  being  turgid  with  i^^d  blood,  is  pale  or  of  a 
dusky  hue,  and  the  lips  are  purplish  or  livid.  A  double  pulsation  of  the 
jugular  vein,  the  first  being  weak  and  corresponding  with  the  auricular  sys- 
tole, the  second  stronger  and  synchronous  with  that  of  the  ventricle,  may  be 
considered  bs  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  hypertrophy,  or  of  thk 
with  dilatation,  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy  differ  with  the  degree  in  which  the  heart 
is  enlarged.  In  simple  hypertrophy,  the  impulse  is  usually  much  stronger 
than  in  health,  and  may  be  felt  over  a  somewhat  larger  extent  of  the  chest. 
In  some  cases,  however,  though  strong  under  excitement,  it  may,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  calm,  or  scarcely  perceptible.  There  is  little  or  no' 
observable  alteration  of  the  healthy  resonance  under  percussion.'  But  the 
sounds  are  materially  changed.  In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  ven- 
tricular walls,  the  first  sound  is  prolonged  and  very  dull,  occasionally  indeed 
almost  wanting.  The  second  sound  is  also  more  feeble,  and  the  interval  of 
silence  is  shorter.  In  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the  field  of  impulse  is 
extended  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  heart.  There  is  a  sensatioa 
of  slow,  heaving,  and  forcible  movement  imparted  to  the  hand,  and,  when  the 
ear  is  applied  to  the  chest,  the  head  of  the  observer  may  be  seen  distinctly  to 
rise  with  every  sptole  of  the  heart.  The  surface  of  the  chest  is  often  visibly 
elevated  and  depressed ;  and  the  whole  chest  and  even  the  whole  frame  of  the 
patient  are  sometimes  observably  shaken.  According  to  Skoda,  in  order  that 
the  chest  may  be  heaved  with  sufficient  force  to  raise  the  head  of  the  ausculter. 
there  must  be  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  both  ventricles.  Dr.  Hope  noUoea 
a  sort  of  sudden  shock  following  the  recession  of  the  impulse,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  quick  refilling  of  the  ventricle  during  the  diastole.*  The  impulse  is 
diminished,  in  the  advanced  stages,  in  consequence  of  the  supervention  of 
debility  of  the  heart ;  and  is  occasionally  masked  by  emphysema  of  the  Inng^ 
though  the  latter  is  a  very  rare  event.  Percussion  is  dull  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  health,  sometimes  over  a  space  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and, 
in  extreme  cases,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib.  The  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  heard  over  a  wider  space  than  in  the  normal  state  of  the  orfftn. 
They  arc  loud  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls;  and,  when  the  dilm- 
tation  is  considerable,  with  no  great  increase  of  thickness,  a  greater  loudness' 
of  the  first  sound  is  produced  than  results  from  any  other  derangement  of  the 
heart.  Auscultation  should  be  resorted  to,  in  these  cases,  when  the  heart  is 
most  tranquil.  When  the  organ  is  excited,  the  sounds  are  sometimes  heard 
by  the  patient,  and  by  others  at  some  distance  from  him.  In  very  bad 
a  prominence  may  often  be  noticed  in  the  prsecordial  region.  In  i»uch 
according  to  Dr.  Hope,  there  is  often  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  whieh 
prevents  the  heart  from  falling,  and  thus  causes  its  expansion  to  be  directed 
against  one  point  of  the  chest.  A  prominence  from  this  cause  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  resulting  from  pericardial  effusion,  by  the  continuance 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  the  former,  while  it  is  wanting  over  the  latter; 
the  lung  overlapping  the  heart  in  one  case,  and  being  wholly  displaced  in  the 
other.  When  the  valves  are  diseased,  their  peculiar  murmurs  mingle  with 
the  hypertrophic  sounds. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  hypertrophy  of  the  right  from  that  of 
the  left  ventricle  by  the  physical  signs.  But,  when  the  impulse  and  dulness 
on  percussion  arc  increased  exclusively  to  the  right  of  the  prsDcordial  regioDi 

*  According  to  the  theorj  of  diastolic  impulBe,  this  secondarj  shock  maj  be  readflr 
explained  by  referring  it  to  the  systole,  forcing  the  blood  into  the  frreat  Tesselsi,  whm 
reaeting  on  the  base  of  the  heart  move  the  whole  organ  forward.  ( Ao/«  to  t/u  third  edUwt^) 
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or  behind  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  we  may  infer  that  -it  is  the  ri^t 
ventricle  that  is  principallj  affected;  while  a  similar  extension  towards  the 
leh  side  will  indicate  the  corresponding  yentricie  as  the  deat  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  diagnosis  will  be  much  aided  by  attention  to  the  general  symptoms 
already  alluded  to.  It  may  sometimes  oe  important  to  form  a  correct  diag- 
nosis in  relation  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  yentricie  when  it  exists  alone; 
for,  as  the  symptoms  of  excessiye  yascular  action  and  arterial  congestion  of 
the  brain  and  other  organs,  Which  guide  to  a  proper  practice  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  eayities,  are  wanting  in  that  of  the  right,  and  yet  the  real  indica- 
tions of  treatment  may  be  thie  same^  it  is  only  by  recognizing  the  existence  oi 
the  latter  condition  of  the  heart,  that  we  are  likely  to  pursue  the  correct  thera- 
peutical course. 

Special  Symptom*  of'  Dilatation, — ^The  peculiar  characters  of  dilatation 
haye  their  origin  either  in  the  feebleness  of  the  heart's  contractions,  or  in 
venous  congestion.  The  attenuation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  as  well  perhaps 
as  the  condition  of  the  tissue  which  led  to  the  attenuation,  is  calculated  to 
diminish  its- power;  and  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  eayities  of  the  heart, 
consequent  upon  this  very  debility,  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  onward  current 
in  the  rear.  When  the  left  side  is  dilated,  the  arterial  blood  is  distributed 
with  insufficient  force,  and  in  insufficient  quantity  through  the  branches  of 
the  aorta,  whence  arise  symptoms  of  a  want  of  aerated  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
in  &ct  in  all  parts  of  the  system;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pulmonary  yeins 
become  loaded,  and  congestion  extends  backward  snccessiyely  to  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs,  to  the  pulmonary  arteries,  to  the  right  eayities  of  the  heart,  and 
thence  to  the  yeins  of  the  whole  body.  Dilatation  of  the  right  side  throws 
back  the  yenous  blood  upon  the  brain,  liyer,  kidneys,  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
theyenous  system' at  large;  while  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  consequently 
the  arterial  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  generally  are  badly  supplied. 
Hence  arise  the  soft,  weak,  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  adyanced 
itages,  small  and  irregular  pulse;  the  feeble  prolonged  palpitations;  the  general 
feeling  of  debility,  and  tendency  to  faintness  or  syncope;  the  paleness  of  sur* 
face  and  coolness  of  extremities;  the  pallid,  dusky,  or  lirid  hue  of  the  counte- 
nanee ;  the  purple  lips ;  the  dyspnoea  and  bronchorrhoea  of  pulmonary  conges- 
tion; the  mental  hebetude,  dejection,  drowsiness,  &c.,  of -a  feeble  or  congeirted 
brain ;  the  nausea,  yomiting,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms  arising  hoxa  an 
oppressed  stomach ;  the  general  tendency  to  passiye  hemorrhage  from  the 
mocons  membranes  whether  of  the  air* passages,  the  alimentaiy  canal,  or  the 
urinary  organs;  and  finally,  the  nniyersal  dropsical  effusion,  arising  fi-om  the 
loaded  yeins,  and  forming  so  prominent  a  feature  in  cardiac  affections.  Dila- 
tation of  the.  right  yentricie  is  yery  apt  to  be  attended,  either  as  a  cause  or 
effifict,  with  yarious  disease  of  the  lungs  and  liyer;  as  chronic  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  dilated  bronchia,  congestion,  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  &c.,  of 
the  formeri  and  great  enlargement  with  disordered  or  defectiye  secretion  of 
the  latter. 

The  general  symptoms  enumerated  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  discrimi- 
nate between  dilatation  o{  the  left  and  of  the  right  yentricie ;  nor  is  such  a 
discrimination  a  point  of  any  great  practical  importance.  Perhaps  the  most 
eharacteristic  general  sign  of  dilatation  of  the  right  yentricie  is  the  constant 
tension  of  the  external  jugular,  without  pulsation,  and  not  disappearing  when 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  yessel  in  its  upper  part. 

In  moderate  cases  of  dilatation,  the  patient  often  continues  for  a  long  time 
without  other  signs  of  disease  than  slight  symptoma  of  asthma,  occasional 
palpitations,  a  psdc  or  sallow  hue  of  the  face,  and  a  feeling  of  greater  or  less 
general  debility. 
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The  reader  must  guard  himself  agaiDst  the  impression,  that  the  eharaeten 
above  given  as  those  of  hypertrophy  and  of  dilatation  respectively,  are  to  be 
commonly  met  with  umuixed  in  natare.  Though  sometimes  found  isolated, 
they  are  much  more  frequently  mingled  in  the  same  case,  because  bdb 
elements  usually  exist  more  or  leds  together,  either  in  the  same  cavity,  or  ia 
different  cavities  of  the  heart;  and,  in  forming  his  therapeutical  conriusioDiy 
the  practitioner  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  which  element  preponderate^ 
and  act  accordingly. 

The  physical  tignt  of  dilatation,  compared  with  those  presented  in  healthy 
are  an  impulse  usually  felt  over  a  larger  space,  but  soft,  neither  forcible  nor 
heaving,  and  sometimes,  in  very  feeble  cases,  quite  wanting;  more  extensivt 
dulness  on  percussion ;  and  a  greater  loudness  and  clearness  of  the  sounds  of 
the  heart,  which  are  also  heard  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  chest  In  rela- 
tion to  percussion,  care  ia  necessary  to  avoid  fallacy  from  consc^dated  or  cob- 
pressed,  and  from  emphysematous  lung,  the  former  of  which  occasions  dnl* 
ness,  the  latter  sometimes  masks  it  when  existing.  To  obviate  these  sonroea 
of  error,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  lean  forward,  and  to  make  a  full  expi* 
ration,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  lung  from  before  the  heart,  and  bring  thia  into 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest.  In  regard  to  the  sounds,  it  is  the  first 
or  systolic  sound  which  is  chiefly  affected.  It  is  quicker  and  shorter  than 
in  health,  and  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  second  sound,  from  which  it 
is  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  except  from  its  relation  to  the  pulsaUoa, 
or  from  its  position ;  the  first  sound  being  most  distinct  a  little  above  tlia 
apex  of  the  heart,  the  second  over  the  semilunar  valves  near  the  inserlioo 
of  the  third  rib,  and  thenoe  up  the  sternum.  In  judging  of  the-  loudness  of 
the  sound,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  this  quality  is  increased  by  Ika 
intervention  of  compressed  or  consolidated  lung,  which  conveys  sound  better 
than  the  loose  pulmonary  tissue.  In  extreme  thinness  of  tne  walls  of  Ika 
heart,  the  first  sound,  instead  of  being  loud,  is  sometimes  very  feeble,  in  sod- 
sequence  of  the  very  feeble  contraction.  The  bellows  murmur  is  often  hesid 
in  dilatation,  partly  in  consequence  of  valvular  disease,  partly  from  the  anamie 
state  of  the  blood,  which  is  common  in  this  affection. 

The  different  position  of  the  dulness  and  sounds,  may  serve  to  distingnish 
dilatation  of  the  right  from  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  symptosa 
already  alluded  to  of  turgeseence  of  the  external  jugular.  Dilatation  or  tks 
auricles  may  be  suspected,  when  there  are  signs  of  disease  of  the  aurieolo* 
ventricular  valves,  along  with  those  of  dilatation  in  general.  Dr.  Stokes 
relates  a  case  in  which  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  was  attended  with  a 
distinct  diastolic  impulse  between  the  second  and  fifth  ribs  on  the  right 

It  has  been  thougnt  that  the  position  of  the  impulse  also  indicated  the  sii 
of  the  heart  affected,  when  en  the  left  side,  proceeding  from  disease  of  Iha 
left  ventricle,  and  when  behind  the  sternum,  from  that  of  the  right  Bat 
the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  point  of  impulse  depends,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  heart  dilated  or  hypertrophied,  but  on  the  general  position  of  the  whole 
organ,  whether  horisontal  or  vertical ;  being  in  the  fbrmer  case  on  the  left 
side,  and  in  the  latter  behind  the  sternum.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  itsell 
when  considerable,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  horisontal  position,  sad 
consequently  an  impulse  on  the  lefi ;  but  various  other  circumstances  extrs* 
neons  to  the  organ  control  this  tendency,  such  as  pleuritic  effusion,  pneuaMK 
thorax,  and  emphysema,  which  push  it  towards  the  sido  opposite  to  their  owb, 
and,  when  on  the  left  side,  render  it  vertical  under  the  sternum,  and  abdomi- 
nal distension  from  any  cause,  which  pushes  it  upward,  and  readers  it  eoiisa* 
qnently  more  horisontal.  (Skoda,) 

Partial  dilatation  or  aneurism  of  the  heart  cannot  be  dbtinguished,  witk 
an  approach  to  certainty,  by  any  signs  during  life. 
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It4sboiild  be  oorne  in  mind,  in  forming  a  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  heart, 
that  the  import  of  many  of  the  signs  is  very  much  modified  by  varioos  or- 
ipmic  affsotions  exterior  to  the  heart.  Thus,  tumours  aneurismal  or  other* 
wiae,  and  partial  pleoritic  effusions  behind  the  heart,  may  push  it  forward, 
80  that  a  larger  porticm  shall  be  in  contaot  with  the  chest,  and  thus  oceasion 
increased  impnlse,  and  dulness  over  a  greater  extent  than  in  health.  By  simi- 
lar causes,  the  heart  may  be  removed  laterally  in  either  direction  from  its 
normal  poeiticm^  or  may  be  thrust  upward  or  downward,  so  as  to  vary  the 
point  at  which  its  impulse  may  be  felt,  and  its  sounds  heard.  The  effects  gf 
polmonary  oonsolldatioii  or  compression,  emphysema  of  the  lungfi,  and  efiu- 
fien  into  the  pericardium,  in  obscuring  the  diagnosis,  have  been  already 
noticed.  In  relation  to  ihe  last-mentioned  affection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
w^etii  that,  along  with  the  dulness.  on  percussion  which  it  has  in  common 
fUb  enlargiement  of  the  heart,  there  are  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the 
osmparative  feebleness  and  distance  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  the  entire 
ibeence  of  those  of  respiration.  Finally,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
decide  between  organic  and  functional  derangement  of  this  organ ;  as,  in 
aervoos  and  anemic  cases,  and  under  strong  excitement,  the  heart  not  un fre- 
quently prenents  phenomena  which  closely  correspond  with  those  enumerated 
unong  the  characters  of  its  anatomical  changes.  This  subject  will  be  treated 
of  more  fully  under  functional  diseases  of  the  heart. 

CaU9CB, 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  often  the  same,  though  ope- 
itting  upon  different  principles.  Whatever  stimulates  the  muscular  action  oi 
the  heart  may  produce  the  former  affection,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  dis» 
tend  the  walls  may  produce  the  latter.  Now  no  stimulus,  probably,  is  greater 
to  the  muscular  fibres  than  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  cavity  which 
they  surround ;  and  no  cause  tends  more  strongly  than  this  to  produce  dis- 
tension. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  two  conditions  of  hypertro- 
phy and  dilatation  often  coexist  in  the  same  portion  of  the  heart's  structure, 
whether  one  or  the  other  shall  predominate,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree 
of  coQstututional  vigour,  and  of  the  consequent  tonic  cohesiveuess  of  the  car^ 
diac  tissue.  When  these  are  great,  the  tendency  is  to  the  increase  of  the 
nuBcle,  when  feeble,  to  its  distension  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  the  power  of 
lesistance  on  the  part  of  the  muscle  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  dilata- 
tion, (Mr  so  exceedingly  feeble  as  to  offer  scarcely  any  impediment  to  the  pro- 
oeas;  so  that  we  may  have  pure  hypertrophy  or  pure  dilatation.  It  is  not 
uiHkely  that,  in  many  cases  of  enlarged  heart,  where  both  the  walls  are 
thiekened  and  the  cavities  increased,  the  result  may  be  one  of  over-action 
alone ;  for  the  natural  result  of  the  growth  of  a  circular  fibre  is  to  enlarge 
the  circle  within  it,  as  its  length  is  gi^eater  than  its  thickness,  and  the  growth 
will  probably  be  proportion  ably  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  di- 
rection. Besides,  there  may  be  many  causes  of  stimulation  to  the  muscular 
fibre  which  have  little  or  no  effect  in  distending  the  cavity;  and  it  is  there- 
fore easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  pure  hypertrophy  is  not  very  unfre- 
qnent.  Distension  of  one  of  the  cavities  must  always  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
muscular  walls ;  therefore  pure  dilatation  is  comparatively  rare. 
,  Special  Causes  of  H^fper trophy. ^—h.mQug  the  causes  which  immediately 
B^ulate  the  heart,  and  may  therefore  operate  in  producing  hypertrophy,  are 
excessive  and  continued  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind,  exciting  passions, 
sensual  indulgences,  excess  in  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and 
nervous  disorder  giving  rise  to  obstinate  palpitation.  Inflammatory  irritation 
may  have  the  same  effect.     Hypertrophy  of  structure  is  one  of  the  natural 
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results  of  a  certain  degree  of  irritation.  Rheumatism  and  gout,  bot 
the  former,  undoubtedly  affect  occasionally  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  hearty 
and  giTe  rise  immediately  to  this  result.  The  affection  may  be  original  in 
this  organ,  or  maybe  translated  to  it  from  some  external  part.  An  extennon 
of  irritation^  whether  rheumatic  or  not,  from  the  inflamed  pericardium  or  en- 
docardium to  the  muscle,  may  also  develope  hypertrophy  in  the  latter.  It  ia 
not  impossible  that  repelled  eruptions  may  sometimes  operate  in  this  way. 

There  are  some  causes  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  mechanical.  Anything 
which  impedes  the  current  of  blood,  and  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  may,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  produce  hyper- 
trophy. Anything  which  diverts  the  current  of  blood  from  its  due  coorae 
may  have  the  same  effect,  by  bringing  into  play  the  sympathies  that  connaol 
the  heart  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  are  intended  to  secure  a  due  supply 
of  blood  to  all  'its  parts.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  stmctoral  derange- 
ment of  the  valves,  and  of  the  great  blood-vessels  near  the  heart  gives  rise  to 
the  disease  in  question.  The  valves  either  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood 
by  their  constriction,  or  admit  of  its  regurgitation  by  their  insufficiency. 
Stricture  of  the  aortic  valvular  orifice,  or  of  the  aorta  itself,  by  causing  an 
accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  hyper- 
trophy of  that  cavity.  The  effect  is,  in  this  particular  instance,  increased  by 
the  augmented  quantity  of  blood  that  is  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  heart 
through  its  coronary  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  of  the  ventricle. 
Imperfection  of  the  aortic  valves,  so  as  to  permit  regurgitation,  has  the  same 
result  by  throwing  back  upon  the  ventricle  a  portion  of  the  blood,  while  the 
ventricle  is  stimulated  to  increased  action  by  the  wants  of  the  system.  Con- 
traction of  the  mitral  valve  causes  accumulation  in  the  left  auricle,  which  that 
becomes  hvpcrtrophied  and  dilated ;  and  the  congestion,  extending  backward 
through  the  lungs  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  occasions  congestion  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  while  tht 
right  ventricle  is  hypcrtrophied  and  dilated  from  this  cause,  the  left  becomei 
thickened  and  contracted.  The  cause  of  the  contraction  is  obviously  the  de- 
ficient supply  of  blood  in  consequence  of  the  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifioe ; 
that  of  the  hypertrophy  is  not  so  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sympathy  which 
binds  all  parts  of  the  heart  in  harmonious  action,  and  causes  the  left  ventricle 
to  share  in  the  same  irritation  which  is  stimulating  the  right ;  perhaps  it  k 
the  wants  of  the  system,  insufficiently  supplied  with  blood,  simulating  the 
ventricle  through  the  nervous  centres.  Deficiency  of  the  mitral  valvea,  with 
regurgitation,  leads  to  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  ooa- 
sequent  on  the  partial  divcrpion  of  the  current  from  its  legitimate  course,  and 
to  augmented  pressure  upon  the  corresponding  auricle,  which  not  only  reoeivot 
more  than  its  due  share  of  blood,  but  is  subjected  also  in  a  degree  to  the 
ventricular  force,  to  which  it  ia  altogether  unaccustomed.  Hence,  both  these 
cavities  may  become  diseased,  the  ventricle  being  hypcrtrophied,  and  the 
auricle  both  hypcrtrophied  and  dilated.  In  the  same  manner  precisely,  dii^ 
case  of  the  right  valves  may  induce  disease  of  the  right  cavities ;  but,  as  the 
former  is  much  less  common  than  upon  the  left  side,  so  also  is  the  latter. 
From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Clendinning,  however,  it  may  be  inferred  thai 
hypertroph  V,  though  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  valvular  disease,  proceeds 
in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  oases  from  other  causes.  Of  about  140  cases 
of  hypertrophy,  only  about  30  presented  well  marked  disease  of  the  valves. 

Obstruction  of  the  lungs  operates  in  producing  hypertrophy  on  the  saoM 
principles  precisely  as  disease  of  the  valves;  namely,  by  impeding  the  onward 
course  of  the  blood,  and  thus  producing  congestion  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart.     Hencei  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  asthma,  artificial 
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presanre  upon  the  ehest,  Ac.,  rank  among. the  causes  of  this  diseftse.  Qr. 
Gkirdn^  has  suggested,  aa  another  cause  for  cardiac  distension,  the  expanding 
force  of  inspiration,  when  the  lung  is  diminished  in  capacity,  as  in  the  par- 
tial collapse  often  attendant  on  bronchitis.  (Brit,  da  For.  Medico*  ChirurgL  Rev, , 
April,  1853,  Am.  ed.,  p.  371.)  It  may  be  considered  singular  t^at  phthisis, 
by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lungs  is  often  destroyed,  and  so  small  a 
portion  left  capable  of  carrying  on  the  circulation,  does  not  tend  to  produce 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  be- 
eoipefl  in  this  complaint  gradually  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs, 
and  congestion  of  the  heart  is  thus  avoided. 

Permanent  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  sometimes-  occasions 
distension  of  the  left,  with  its  necessary  results,  by  pressing  oi^  the  aorta. 

A  preternatural  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  is  said 
to  induce  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  That  it  should  do  so  may  be 
readily  underatood;  as  the  opening  tends  to  equalize  the  duties  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles, and  thus  to  equalize  also  their  powers,  and  consequently  their  amount 
of  muscular  fibre. 

Anaemia  is  another  cause  of  hypertrophy.  It  4icts  by  the  steady  excess  in 
the  cardiac  contractions  which  it  induces.  (See  Ansemia,)  The  muscular 
structure,  however,  being  badly  nourished,  is  apt  to  be  pale  and  flabby;  and 
thus  the  heart  becomes  liable  to  dilatation  also. 

Predisposing  causes  to  hypertrophy  are  original  predominance  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  inherited  tendencies,  and  advanced  age.  The  disease  occurs 
ftt  all  periods  of  life,  but  most  frequently  in  the  old. 

Special  Causes  of  Dilaiatio^i. — All  the  causes  just  enumerated,  which  are 
capable  of  producing  distension  of  the  heart's  cavities,  may  give  rise  to  dila- 
tation of  its  walls,  if  these  have  been  previously  weakened,  as  happens  in 
anssmia,  scurvy,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  and  other  diseases  of  debility.  It 
is  probable  that  the  aoftness  sometimes  induced  by  inflammation  predisposes 
to  the  same  result.  This  diminution  of  the  tonic  cohesion  of  the  muscular 
fibre  is  often  connected  with  fatty  degeneration.  It  may  be  alone  sufficient 
to  give  rise  to  dilatation,  as  it  incapacitates  the  heart  from  resisting  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  the  blood,  and  leads  to  an  increase  of  this  very  pressure,  by 
lessening  the  force  with  which  Xhe  blood  is  carried  forward,  and  thus  causing 
its  accumulation  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  but  the  cases  are  very  rare  in 
which  dilatation  exists  uncomplicated  with  obstruction^  or  impediment  to  the 
circulation  from  valvular  disease  or.  other  cause.  This  predisposing  flabbiness 
of  the  muscular  tissue  is  sotnetimes  original,  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
disease.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  dilatation 
is  most  common  in  persons  of  the  former  sex.  Contraction  of  the  mitral 
opening,  is  very  often  the  origin  of  dilatation  of  the  right  oayities. 

Prognosis, 

By  proper  treatment  in  their  earlier  stages,  both  hypertrophy  and  dilata* 
tion,  if  not  complicated  with  incurable  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  nor 
attended  with  organic  derangement  of  the  muscular  tissue,  may  often  be 
effectually  cured,  and,  when  not  curable,  may  be  much  palliated;  and  greatly 
retarded  in  their  progress.  They  yield  much  more  readily  in  the  young  than 
in  the  old;  and,  in  the  cases  of  children,  the  hope  may  always  be  indulged 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  heart,  if  it  has  not  proceeded  too  far,  will  be 
overtaken  by  the  general  growth  of  the  body,  and  that  this  organ  will  after- 
wards advance  at  even  pace  with  the  rest  of  tlie  system.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  we  constantly  s^e  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  muscle,  hyper- 
trophied  from  exceesive  use,  resumes  its  original  dimensions  when  allowed,  to 
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rest;  and  tbe  urinary  bladder,  enonnonsly  as  it  is  sometiines  dilated,  cootraets 
again  upon  the  removal  of  the  distending  cause.  The  reaaoo  that  diseases  of 
the  heart  have  been  looked  upon  with  so  much  dread  is,  that  they  have  vsuallj 
not  been  detected  an  til  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  beyond  tbe  reach  of  remedies. 
Hence  the  importance  of  those  means  of  diagnosis  by  which  changes  of 
structure  can  he  recognized  while  yet  cnrable.  The  diffienlty  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  is,  that  the  causes  are  often  beyond  our  reach.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  are  so  fatal  when  connected  with  chronic  valvular  disease.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  hypertrophy  or  dilatatioui  with  considerable 
organic  derangement  of  the  valves,  is  incurable.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
their  advanced  stages,  when  the  secondary  symptoms  are  prominent ;  when, 
for  example,  dropsy  has  been  developed,  and  the  dyspnoea,  which  is  at  first 
occasional,  has  become  constant.  In  old  age,  moreover,  even  moderate  de- 
grees of  the  two  complaints  are  generally  incurable.  But,  in  all  these  oaiies, 
much  may  be  done  to  protract  life,  and  to  render  it  more  comfortable.  Hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatation  are  generally  very  slow  in  their  progress,  running  on 
usually  for  years,  sometimes  for  many  years,  before  they'  reach  their  ^tal 
termination ;  and  individuals  not  unfrequently  live  to  old  age,  with  the  heart 
more  or  less  affected  by  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  diseases.  In  some 
instances,  however,  their  advance  is  rapid  and  fatal.  They  are  often  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  supervention  of  febrile  or  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  not  unfrequently  render  fatal  an  attack  which 
might  otherwise  terminate  favourably. 

Treatment, 

In  both  forms  of  enlargement  of  tbe  heart,  the  first  and  most  important 
indication  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and,  when  it  is  not  remova- 
ble, to  diminish  its  influence  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  business  pursuits, 
pleasures,  indulgences,  or  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  tend  in  any  respect  to 
sustain  the  affection,  it  is  imperiously  necessary  that  they  should  be  regulated 
so  as  to  obviate  their  injurious  effects,  or  altogether  abandoned.  Should  the 
moral  influences  under  which  be  may  be  placed  be  suspected  of  any  causatirc 
agency,  they  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  modified  as 
fiar  as  possible.  Rheumatism  or  gout,  if  existing,  should  be  treated  by  suita- 
ble remedies.  If  valvular  dinease  be  detected,  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  its  relief,  when  any  chance  of  success  may  be  presented;  and  beneficial 
effects  may  sometimes  be  hoped  for  from  a  moderate  and  long- continued  course 
of  mercury.  (See  Valvular  Dtgeate  of  the  Heart,)  Disease  of  the  lungs  mutt 
be  corrected  if  possible.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  These,  when  disordered,  often  act 
very  injuriously  by  sustaining  palpitation.  The  blood  may  over  stimulate  the 
heart  cither  directly  by  its  too  great  richness,  or  indirectly  by  its  poverty. 
In  the  one  case  it  must  be  reduced,  in  the  other  enriched,  so  as  to  keep  it  at 
the  point  at  which  the  heart  will  be  most  tranquil  under  its  influence.  (See 
Plethora  and  Anatmia.)  Lastly,  the  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  carefully 
regulated.  It  is  especially  important  to  obviate  dyspepsia,  constipation,  ke. ; 
as  their  constant  tendency  is  to  derange  the  nervous  system,  and  through  this 
to  disturb  the  heart. 

In  relation  to  the  direct  treatment  of  the  cardiac  affection,  it  may  be  divided 
into  1.  that  which  is  suitable  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  or  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  hypertrophy  predominate,  and  2.  that  adapted  to  simple  dilatation, 
or  to  cases  in  which,  though  some  hypertrophy  may  exist,  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena of  dilatation  are  most  prominent.  It  is  very  important  that  thia 
distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind.    In  the  great  majority  of  oases,  there  ia 
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a  mixture  of  the  two  affections;  bat  the  treatment  mast  be  directed  especially 
towards  that  which  exhibits  itself  moat  prominently  in  the.  symptoms^ 

1.  Hifpertrophy. — Large  bleedings,  perfect  rest,  and  the  lowest  diet  have 
been  recommended-  in  this  affection ;  in  short,  the  treatment  employed  by 
Valsalva  with  so  much  asserted  success  in  aneurism..  But  experience  has  not 
proved  its  efficacy^  and  it  is  opposed  by  sound  pathological  doctrine.  Hyper- 
tarophy  of  the  heart  is  a  ehronio  affection,  atid  cannot  be  cured  in  a  short 
time.  The  enlargement  is  the  result  of  excessive  growth,  and  not  of  inflam- 
matory congestion.  It  must  be  removed  therefore  by  a  slow  vital  process — 
the  reverse  of  that  which  called  it  into  existence  A  long-continued  excess 
of  action  in  the  heart  produced  it;  a  steady  continuance  of  reduced  action 
must  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure.  Now  copious  and  quickly  repeated  bleedings, 
without  at  once  removing  the  disease,  exhaust  the  strength,  so  that  a  perse- 
verance in  the  plan  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  a  failure  in  the  treatment 
of  course  unavoidable.  Besides,  the  blood  is  rendered  watery,  and,  according 
to  principles  elsewhere  folly  developed,  the  heart  is  stimulated  by  slight  causes 
into  excessive  action*  It  has  already  been  stated^  that  tl^e  anemic  condition 
fnvours  the  production  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

But  moderate  bleeding  is  highly  important.  Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be 
taken,  according  to  the  degree  of  plethora,  once  or  twice  a  month,  or  less  fre- 
quently. Should  pain  exist  about  the  heart,  it  would  be  best  td  take  this 
amount  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches  between  the  shoulders,  or  upon  the  breast; 
under  other  circumstances,  it  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  bleedings,  saline  cathartics  should  be  employed 
in  moderate  doses,  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  oftener.  They  diminish  the  volume 
of  the  blood,  without  depriving  it  too  much  of  its  nutritive  matter ;  and  some* 
times  afford  great  relief  to  the  patient.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  bitartrate  of 
potassa  may  be  used.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  stimulating  the  kid- 
neys as  well  as  of  operating  on  the  bowels,  but  is  probably  rather  more  dis- 
posed to  derange  digestion. 

A  low  diet  is  also  highly  important,  indeed  indispensable.  It  should,  how* 
ever,  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  When  this  is  rich 
and  in  excess,  it  should  consist  exclusively  of  vegetable  food ;  but,  as  one 
great  object  is  to  prevent  the  production  of  anasmia  and  nervous  or  dyspeptic 
disorder,  which  have  a  tendency  to  agitate  the  heart,  it  becomes  important 
not  to  carry  restriction  too  far ;  and,  should  the  strength  begin  to  fail,  and 
the  face  to  assume  a  pallid  hue,  milk  should  be  allowed,  with  occasionally 
some  fish,  or  perhaps  a  soft  boiled  egg.  Small  quantities  of  meats  may  be 
given  in  cases  with  more  decided  symptoms  of  depression ;  but  in  no  case 
should  the  diet  be  stimulating.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  the  practitioner  can- 
not go  far  astray  by  confining  the  patient  to  milk  and  the  more  digestible 
vegetable  substances.  All  kinds  of  stimulating  drinks,  including  tea  and 
coffee,  should  be  strictly  forbidden ;  and  spices  should  be  very  sparingly  em- 
ployed, if  at  all. 

Absolute  rest  is  not  desirable;  as  it  favours  the  generation  of  dyspeptic 
and  nervous  derangements ;  but  it  is  highly  important  to  abstain  from  all 
kinds  of  exertion  which  stimulate  the  heart.  Running,  ascending  heights, 
the  use  of  wind  instruments,  singing  or  loud  speaking,  and  long  continued 
standing  should  be  avoided.  Moderate  and  slow  walking  may  be  permitted 
and  even  encouraged ;  but  passive  exercise  is  decidedly  preferable  to  active ; 
and  the  patient  should  ride  frequently  in  a  carriage,  or  upon  a  very  easy  and 
quiet  horse.  Should  the  latter  mode  of  exercise,  however,  be  found  to  excite 
the  heart,  it  should  be  abandoned. 

Equanimity  is  highly  necessary  for  the  patient^  who  should,  therefore,  scm- 
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polonsly  avoid  every  occaBion  of  mental  excitement,  and  should  keep  %  oarefal 
watch  and  command  over  his  feelings  on  all  occasions. 
-  The  plan  of  treatment  above  prescribed  is  adapted  to  the  earlier  stages, 
and  to  cases  in  which  there  are  obvious  hypertrophic  symptoms,  with  some 
eicitement.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pulse  should  be  very 
full  and  strong;  for,  when  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  the  pulse  is 
not  especially  affected.  But  the  impulse  of  the  heart  should  always  be  strong 
before  the  plan  is  adopted.  In  weighing  the  symptoms,  should  the  balanoe 
incline  somewhat  towards  dilatation,  or  waver  between  the  two  forms  of  disease, 
depletion  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  if  not  omitted  altogether.  On  the 
qpntrary,  should  the  action  of  the  heart  be  very  excessive,  and  symptoms  threat- 
ening inflammation  or  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  or  lungs  appear,  it  may  be 
proper  to  meet  the  indication  by  one  or  two  copious  bleedings,  and  when  it 
has  been  fulfilled,  to  resort  again  to  the  original  plan. 

As  auxiliary  to  the  above  measures,  recourse  may  be  had  to  medicines  cal- 
oulated  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  most  efficient  of  these  is 
digitalis,  which  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  of  the  powder,  or  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture,  twice  a  day,  and  very  cautiously  increased  until  it  is 
ascertained  what  quantity  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  system.  It  should  never 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  sicken  the  stomach,  or  produce  prostration.  Hydroey* 
anic  acid  has  also  been  recommended ;  and  may  prove  serviceable  oocasioDally 
as  a  substitute  for  digitalis.  I  have  employed  acetate  of  lead  with  a  view  to 
its  sedative  as  well  as  astringent  action,  and  have  seen  the  heart  spparently 
diminished  in  size  under  its  influence;  but,  in  order  to  do  good,  it  must  be 
continued  long,  being  suspended  when  it  produces  any  symptoms  of  gastrio 
or  intestinal  disorder,  and  resumed  when  these  have  ceased.  I  have  not  seen 
it  do  permanent  injury ;  but  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  watch  its  action 
closely.  Its  careless  employment  might  easily  lead  to  the  production  of  the 
lead  disease.  Dr.  Silvester  speaks  highly  of  the  Iberiit  amara^  or  candy  tufty 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  He  gives  the  seeds,  rubbed  to  powder  with  cream 
of  tartar,  in  tlie  dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains.  The  remedy  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Williams  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Loo- 
don.  {Prov.  Med,  and  Suiy.  Joum,y  Aug.  25,  1847.) 

Some  good  may  be  expected,  when  there  is  pain  or  much  uneasiness  aboat 
the  heart,  from  permanent  external  irritation  and  discharge,  maintained  by 
frequently  repeated  or  perpetual  blisters,  by  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic  or 
oroton  oil,  or  by  an  issue  or  seton.  I  prefer  repeated  blistering.  This  counter- 
irritation  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  a  rheumatic  origin  or  character. 

Dilatation, — In  this  affection,  the  most  prominent  indication  is  to  briog 
about  and  sustain  a  proper  balance  between  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  tlie 
power  of  the  heart  to  circulate  it.  As  the  disease  very  generally  depends,  in 
part,  at  least,  upon  a  want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  it  ia 
necessary  to  obviate  this  condition.  The  watery  or  anemic  state  of  the  blood, 
so  common  in  the  complaint,  is  frequently  one  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of 
tone  alluded  to.  It  also  indirectly  stimulates  the  heart  to  excessive  effort,  and 
thus  still  further  tends  to  exhaust  it.  Moreover,  by  the  bulk  of  watery  liquid 
which  it  contains,  it  distends  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  thus  directly  favoon 
dilatation.  Hence,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  correct  this  Htate  of  the 
blood.  Our  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  rendering  that  liquid  at  ooee 
moderate  in  quantity,  and  of  good  quality  as  regards  its  nutritive  ingredients. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  bleeding  can  very  seldom  be 
required.  Generally,  indeed,  it  would  prove  highly  pernicious.  It  will  not 
even  diiuintsh  the  bulk  of  the  blood  permanently ;  for,  in  the  place  of  that 
taken,  water  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  vessels  will  soon  bo  tilled  again.     Its 
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reaL  effect  upon  the  blood  ib  still  farther  to  impoTerish  it,  and  thus  seoondarilj 
to  irritate,  while  it  directly  debilitates  the  heart. 

The  mild  tonica  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  the  most  efficient  means  of  meet- 
ing the  indications  mentioned.  Of  the  tonics,  the  chalybeates  arj  the^  beat, 
Thej  at  onoe  strengthen  the  heart,  and  improve  the  blood.  Thej  should  be 
continued'^iintil  the  anemic  condition,  if  it  exist,  shall  be  corrected.  The, 
vegetable  bitters  may  be  given  as  auxiliaries,  or  as  substitutes  when  the  iron 
has  answered  the  desired  purpose.  The  mineral  acids  are  often  excellent  ad- 
juvants to  the  bitters,  especially  when  there  is  defect  of  appetite.  Small  doeea 
of  the  saline  cathartics  will  sometimes  prove  useful  by  diminishing  the  watery  . 
portion  of  the  blood.  Animal  food  should  be  employed,  but  with  care  to  select 
the  most  digestible  and  least  stimulating  varieties.  Little  drink  shoulc^  be 
taken,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  blood  watery.  Porter  or  ale,  in  moderate 
quantities,  may  be  allowed  when  the  patient  is  very  feeble. 

Another  important  indication  is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
contractions  when  it  is  excited,  and  to  obviate  palpitation.  This  tends  to  ex- 
haust the  heart  by  over-exertion.  The  object  is  in  great  degree  effected  by 
the  means  calculated  to  restore  the  blood  to  its  normal  state.  But,  in  ad* 
dition,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  employ  sedatives.  Digitalia  may  be 
used,  but  with  greater  caution  than  in  hypertrophy,  as  its  depressing  effects 
might  readily  be  carried  too  far.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  remedies  to  meet 
this  indication  is  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  shape  of  wild  cherry-bark  tea.  Thia 
may  be  given  as  freely  as  the  stomach  of  the  patient  will  conveniently  bear. 
Nervous  disorder,  which  is  so  apt  to  cause  palpitations,  should  be  corrected  bj 
the  antispasmodics,  as  assafetida,  valerian,  camphor  water,  Hoffmann's  ano- 
dyne, aromatic  spirit  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  Narcotics 
are  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  Opiates  are  the  most  effectual,  and  of 
these  the  salts  of  morphia  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  A  little 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  is  often  very  useful.  As  substitutes  or  adju- 
vants of  opium,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  and  lactucarium  may  be  given  inter- 
nally, and  the  extract  of  stramonium  or  belladonna  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  plaster.  Opium  should  not  be  used,  at  least  in  large  doses,  when  the 
lungs  are  loaded,  and  the  expectoration  deficient.  Dyspepsia  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  corrected  if  present.  Constipation  snould  be  obviated  by  rhu- 
barb and  aloes,  or  other  laxatives,  when  the  saline  cathartics  may  be  no  longer 
indicated.  The  stomach  should  never  be  overloaded.  Moderate  exercise  of  the 
passive  kind  is  not  less  indicated  in  this  complaint  than  in  hypertrophy ;  but 
the  patient  should  guard  against  all  sorts  of  exertion  calculated  to  bring  on 
udpitations.  He  should  not  less  carefully  guard  against  mental  excitement. 
Flannel  next  the  skin  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  effects  of  cold ;  and  frictions 
to  the  surface  are  useful  by  giving  a  centrifugal  direction  to  the  blood,  and 
thus  relieving  the  heart. 

Secondary  Affectionn, — In  relation  to  these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
detail.  They  are  to  be  treated  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  af- 
fections from  other  causes.  When  there  is  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  it  may  become  necessary,  in  addition  to  general  bleeding,  to  apply  cups 
or  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck,  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  hot 
stimulating  pediluvia  to  the  feet.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  must  be  encountered 
with  free  depiction,  when  the  patient  will  bear  it;  and  in  congestions,  inflam- 
mations, and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  the  usual  remedies  must  be  employed, 
qualified,  however  by  the  state  of  the  system.  In  dilatation,  the  pulmonary 
affections  must  be  treated  much  more  cautiously  by  depletion  than  iu  hyper- 
trophy. The  stimulant  expectorants,  as  sencka,  ammoniac,  squill,  assafetida, 
and  the  ethereal  and  ammoniacal  preparations  may  be  used  when  there  ia 
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ffreat  debility,  with  oppressive  brcmcbial  secretion.  In  tbe  pftrozysms  of 
ayspnoea,  the  antispasmodics,  narcotics,  and  stimulating  ezpectoranta  may  be 
eonjoioed;  and  the  hot  foot-bath,  nsed  for  a  long  time,  occasionally  affords 
much  relief.  In  vomiting,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies;  but  other  anti-emetics  may  be  employed  if  necessary.  (See  Vf/mii- 
ing,)  The  state  of  the  liver  sometimes  requires  an  alterative  ooorse  of  one 
of  the  mercurials,  with  purgatives  to  relieve  congestion.  Nitro-muriatic  acid 
may  sometimes  be  substituted  both  internally,  and  by  pediluvium.  The  treat- 
ment of  cardiac  dropsy  is  elsewhere  considered.  It  is  to  be  encountered  chiefly 
by  diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics,  of  which  bi tartrate  of  potassa  is  the 
best.  When  the  limbs  become  enormously  swollen,  with  great  oppression  in 
breathing,  it  is  proper  to  make  shallow  punctures  with  a  very  sharp  Unoet  in 
the  legs.  These  often  afford  great  relief  by  allowing  the  escape  of  serum ; 
though  they  sometimes  occasion  inflammation,  and  give  rise  to  a  sort  of 
gangrenous  erysipelas,  which  hastens  the  fatal  issue. 

In  the  latter  wtnget  of  both  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  eflbrts  of  tho 
praotitioner  should  be  directed  to  palliation  exclusively.  All  very  active 
measures  should  be  abandoned,  as  there  ia  no  longer  any  hope  of  cure,  and 
the  object  is  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

In  the  treatment  for  the  cure,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  means  employed 
should  be  persevered  in  steadily  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  This  length  of 
time  is  usually  required  for  a  restoration  of  the  heart  to  its  normal  dimensions. 
Dr.  Hope  states  that  the  great  majority  of  recoveries,  within  his  experienoe, 
take  place  between  one  and  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  treatment.  Even 
should  the  symptoms  disappear  earlier,  tho  remedies  should  nevertheless  be 
persevered  in ;  nor,  indeed,  should  the  patient  consider  himself  free  from  dan- 
ger of  a  return  of  the  malady,  nor  from  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  the 
regulation  of  his  habits  in  all  respects,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Article  VI. 

VARIOUS  ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Atroiihy. 

The  heart  is  sometimes  of  much  less  than  its  average  dimensions  in  health. 
Thus,  it  has  been  found  in  the  adult  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  an  infant  at 
birth.  The  walls  are  usually  quite  sound.  In  some  instances,  their  thick* 
ness  is  not  diminished,  and  the  only  morbid  condition  is  a  reduction  of  siie. 
Occasionally  a  wrinkled  appearance  is  presented,  as  if  the  organ  had  shrunk 
more  interiorly  than  upon  tbe  surface.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  walls 
are  attenuated,  and  this  condition  is  usually  accompanied  with  dilatation.  All 
cases  of  dilatation  in  which  the  mass  of  the  heart  is  less  than  in  health,  may 
be  considered  also  as  cases  of  atrophy. 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  this  affection  can  be  certainly  recognised 
during  life.  It  may  be  suspected  when  tho  pulse  is  uniformly  threadlike  and 
weak,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs  scarcely  discoverable  or  quite 
wanting,  the  usual  dulness  on  percussion  diminished,  the  sounds  very  feeble, 
tnd  no  sign  observable  of  other  organic  affection. 

The  relative  smallness  of  the  heart  has  been  thought  to  be  sometimes  eon* 
genital,  sometimes  the  result  of  a  sudden  arrest  of  developement  It  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  continued  pressure  upon  the  organ  by  morbid  productions  in 
its  neighbourhoo<l,  or  disease  of  its  pericardial  investment.  It  is  said  to  have 
resnlti^  from  firm  adhesion  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  perioardiam,  in 
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the  young.  Bat  the  most  oofnmon  cattses  are  probably  those  which  interfere 
with  the  general  function  of  nntrition,  and  produce  emaciation  throughout  the 
body;  such  as  seTere  and  long* continued  abstinence^  and  the  wasting  influenoe 
of  various  chronic  complaints,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  phthisis,  cancer^ 
and  mesenteric  disease.  Atrophy  of  the  heart  has  also  been  traced  to  obstruc- 
tion or  obliteration  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

No  treatment  addressed  especially  to  the  heart  will  be  likely  to  do  good.- 
All  that  can  be  expected  from  remedial  measures  is  the  cure  or  alleviation  of 
the  condition  of  the  system  upon  which  the  atrophy  may  depend. 

Softening,     , 

Softening  of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon.  That  form  of  it  which  depends 
on  inflammation  has  already  been  treated  of  under  carditis.  At  present  our 
attention  will  be  confined  to  the  affection  proceeding  from  other  causes.  It 
may  be  general  or  partial;  that  is,  may  occupy  the  whole  organ,  or  may  be 
limited  to  the  walls  of  one  of  the  cavities,  or  even  to  a  small  spot  in  the  walls. 

When  the  heart  generally  is  involved,  it  is  flaccid  or  flabby,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  collapses  when  emptied  or  cut  into,  like  a  wet  bladder.  lu  all  cases, 
the  cohesion  is  more  or  less  diminished.  The  muscular  tissue  is  easily  torn, 
often  admits  the  finger  to  be  readily  passed  through  it,  and  is  sometimes  re- 
ducible by  pressure  to  the  stute  of  a  pulp.  Occasionally,  as  in  old  age,  it  is 
of  an  almost  gelatinous  consistence;  the  fibres  being  soft,  tremulous,  and  of  a 
translucent  appearance.  The  colour  is  various;  sometimes  very  pale,  grayish, 
or  whitish,  in  other  instances  yellowish  and  compared  by  Laennec  to  that  of 
dead  leaves,  and  in  others  again  deep-red,  livid,  or  violaceous. 

Softening  is  often  associated  with  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  as 
vrith  obesity,  fatty  degeneration,  and  dilatation.  The  last-mentioned  affection 
is  thought  very  often  to  result  from  it. 

StftnptorM. — ^The  pulse  is  usually  small,  feeble,  and  intermittent,  or  other- 
wise irregular.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  as  are  also  the  sounds, 
especially  the  first,  which  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
attendant  softness,  that,  in  great  dilatation,  the  heart,  instead  of  yielding  the 
loud  sound  which  ordinarily  accompanies  that  affection,  can  in  some  instances 
scarcely  be  heard.  A  disposition  to  syncope,  and  all  the  other  consequences 
of  an  insufficient  supply  of  arterial  blood,  and  of  venous  congestion  in  the 
lungs  and  elsewhere,  which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  heading  of  hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatation,  are  experienced  in  softness  of  the  heart.  They  are 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  which  fail  to  send  the 
blood  forward  sufficiently,  and  consequently  permit  its  accumulation  poste- 
riorly. When  these  symptoms  are  offered  in  any  case,  without  valvular 
murmurs,  or  evidence  of  dilatation,  and  without  any  reason  for  ascribing 
them  to  nervous  disorder,  they  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  softening 
of  the  heart. 

Causes — Whenever,  along  with  the  softening,  there  is  pus  in  the  muscular 
tissue,  or  ulceration,  or  inflammation  of  the  investing  or  lining  membrane,  it 
may  be  considered  as  of  an  inflammatory  character;  and  the  same  is  probably 
the  case  with  most  of  the  partial  softenings.  In  other  instances,  the  affection 
depends  either  on  defective  nutrition  from  poverty  of  the  blood  or  general 
deoility,  as  in  anasmia,  wasting  chronic  complaints,  old  age,  and  the  prostra- 
tion which  follows  acute  diseases ;  upon  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  as 
in  malignant  fevers  and  scurvy;  or,  finally,  upon  continued  venous  congestion 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  as  in  certain  valvular  diseases  of  that  organ, 
and  in  dilatation.  It  may  also  depend  upon  obstruction,  or  other  morbid 
condition  of  the  coronary  vessels.     When  caused  by  anemic  conditions  of  the 
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qrsteiii,  or  mere  ohronio  debility,  the  softening  is  usnally  pale  or  yellowish. 
As  attendant  upon  typhous  or  scorbutic  disorder,  it  is  often  dark-red  or  liTid, 
and  is  occasionally  accompanied  with  extravasation  of  dark  bloody  either  npon 
the  sur&ce  of  the  heart,  or  in  disseminated  spots  through  its  muscular  sub- 
stance. It  is  frequently  associated  with  fatty  degeneration.  Dr.  Wm. 
Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  found  softening  of  the  heart  to  accompany  that 
sudden  prostration  of  system  which  follows  excessive  fatigue,  with  exposure 
to  a  hot  sun,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  sun-stroke,  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  (^Summarj/  of  the  Trans,  of 
CoU,  of  Phys,  of  Fhila.,  iii.  100.) 

Effects. — Softening  may  prove  fatal  by  rupture,  dilatation,  or  syncope  con- 
sequent upon  the  direct  loss  by  the  heart  of  its  power  of  contracting.  It  is 
probably  often  remedtiable,  though  it  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  oom- 
piaints  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  direct  caosea 
of  fatal  prostration  in  malignant  fevers. 

Treatment. — ^This  must  be  addressed  to  the  state  of  the  system.  In  chronic 
and  anemic  affections,  the  chalybeates  are  most  to  be  relied  upon,  aided  occa- 
sionally by  the  simple  bitters  or  quinia.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  useful, 
but  must  be  employed  cautiously  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  beoause  some- 
times chemically  incompatible  with  them.  They  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously associated  with  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron.  When  the  debility  is 
▼ery  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  more  powerful  stimulants, 
as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  wine,  and  even  brandy.  The 
diet  should  always  be  in  the  highest  degree  nutritious  and  digestible. 

Induration, 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  sometimes  becomes  simply  hardened, 
without  uodergoiog  any  other  appreciable  change.  Corvisart  describes  a  ca^ie 
in  which  the  organ  gave,  when  struck,  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  a  dice-box, 
and  produced  a  crepitant  sound  when  cut.  Cases  similar  in  relation  to  the 
sound  were  noticed  by  Laennec  and  Hope;  and  Broussain  mentioned  instances, 
within  his  own  observation,  in  which  the  heart  resembled  a  cocoa-nut  in  hard- 
ness. One  would  suppose  that  the  power  of  contraction  must  be  lost  under 
such  circumBtances ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  affection 
is  extremely  rare.  It  is  of  unknown  origin,  though  referred  by  some  to 
inflammation. 

Degeneration,  and  Abnormal  Products. 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  affections  in  which  the  tissues  of  the 
heart  undergo  changes  so  as  to  lose  entirely  their  original  character,  or  in 
which  morbid  products,  whether  the  result  of  growth  or  mere  deposition,  en- 
croach upon  its  substance.     These  are  numerous,  but  all  of  them  rare. 

1.  Fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  ohwous  degeneration  have  before  been 
treated  of  as  occurring  in  the  lining  or  investing  membrane,  or  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  intervening  between  tbet*e  and  the  muscular  structure,  or  in  the 
valves.  (See  Pericarditis^  Endocarditis,  and  Valvular  Disexise.)  The  same 
degeneration  has  been  observed,  in  some  rare  instances,  in  the  muscular 
tissue.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  fibre  has  rather 
undergone  absorption  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  newly  deposited 
matter,  than  been  the  subject  of  transformation.  Sometimes  isolated  calcu- 
lous masses  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls. 
Ossification  of  the  coronary  artery  is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  persons 
advanced  in  life.  It  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  observable  morbid 
effects;  though  angina  pectoris  has  been  ascribed  to  it. 
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2.  Fatty  degeneration  has  been  noticed  by  varione  pathologists,  and  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  a  more  common  affection  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  muscle  undergoes  a  partial  change  int^  fatty  matter;  and  oil  globules 
may  be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  occupying  the  place  of  the  proper 
muscular  fibre,  within  its  sarcolemma.  The  heart,  or  the  portion  of  it 
afl^ted,  is  pale,  yellowish,  or  of  a  dirty  pink  colour;  and  this  discoloration 
is  often  in  patches,  giving  the  organ  a  mottled  appearance.  Sometimes  the 
altered  colour  is  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  heart.  Softening  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  is  always  present,  sometimes  having  the  character  of  flabbinessy 
sometimes  of  friability.  The  natural  fibrous  appearance  gives  place  to  a  uni- 
form or  granular  aspect  of  the  cut  surface.  In  advanced  cases  the  fiit  is  so 
copious  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  to  give  a  greasy  feeling  to  the  texture. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  degeneration  are  said  to  be  the  inner  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  and  the  fleshy  columns. 

This  affection  is  dependent  on  diminished  vital  force  in  the  heart,  allowing 
chemical  influences  to  supersede  the  proper  nutritive  function,  and  may  be 
connected  either  with  general  debility,  or  with  local  impediment  to  the  due 
nourishment  of  the  organ,  as  from  disease  or  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arte- 
ries. It  is  most  apt  to  oocur  in  old  age,  and  is  favoured  by  inaction  and  in- 
temperance. It  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  hypertrophied  hearts.  The 
affections  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated  are  phthisis,  chronic 
gout,  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  atheromatous  degeneration  of 
the  aorta,  and  a  general  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  attended  with  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The  effects  of  this  dis- 
ease are  such  as  necessarily  result  from  debility  in  the  central  organ  of  circu- 
lation. A  feeble,  slow,  and  irregular  pulse,  faintness,  syncope,  precordial 
uneasiness  or  oppression  with  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  heart,  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  coma,  are  among 
the  symptoms,  not  all,  however,  appearing  in  the  same  case.  Attacks  le- 
sembling  apoplexy,  but  not  accompanied  with  palsy,  are  not  uncommon. 
Knpture  of  the  heart  sometimes  takes  place.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  disease  ends  in  sudden  death.  The  areas  senilis,  or  white  zone  observed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  young,  and  ascertained  to 
be  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Canton  to  be 
generally  attended  with  the  same  affection  of  the  heart,  and  may  therefore  be 
looked  on  as  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom.' {Ranking* s  Abstract,  Am.  ed., 
xiii.  207.)*  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Haskins,  of  Clarksville, 
Tennessee,  as  the  result  of  his  observation  of  twelve  cases  of  the  arcus  senilis, 
that  only  two  offered  any  symptoms  of  organic  alteration  of  the  heart.  {AtA, 
Joum.  of  Med,  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xxv.  107.)  The  characteristic  physical  signs  are 
feeble  impulse,  and  a  feeble  first  sound,  which  is  sometimes  scarcely  audible. 
There  is  not  unfrequently  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound  from  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves,  while  the  second  sound  is  healthful. 

The  affection  is  incurable.  Patients  may  live  long  with  it,  but  are  apt  to 
die  suddenly  upon  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases,  of  surgical  operations,  or 
of  any  accident  that  may  interfere  with  the  heart's  action.  It  is  in  this  affec- 
tion, too,  that  rupture  of  the  heart  is  most  apt  to  take  place.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  the  muscular  fibre  which  has  undergone  the  fatty  de- 
genersEtion  to  its  normal  state,  yet  it  is  probable  that  much  may  be  done,  by 

*  I  hftTe  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  this  coincidence  of  the  two  affe4>- 
tions.  An  old  seaman,  entering  the  Pennsylyania  Hospital,  was  observed  to  have  the 
areas  senilis.  The  impulse  and  sounds  of  his  heart  were  very  feeble.  Fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart  was  diagnosticated.  He  died  suddenly,  and  the  diagnosis  was  fvllj 
eonfinned  on  post-mortem  examination.  {Note  to  the  fourth  edition,) 
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oorrecting  the  state  of  system,  to  retard  if  not  check  its  progress.  This  nmsl 
be  effected  by  the  usual  methods,  care  being  taken-  to  avoid  everything  oalea- 
lated  to  overtask  the  heart,  Icat  it  may  suddenly  &il  to  perform  its  duty. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  disease,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Kichard  Quain  in  the  London  Medico-  Chirutyical  TranmctionM  (xxxiii.  121). 

8.  Ohenty  of  the  heart  is  not  •  very  unfrequent  The  fat  is  depositad 
between  the  pericardium  and  muscular  substance,  and  sometimes  penetratsi 
between  the  fibres  of  the  latter.  Ocoasiooally  it  accumulates  in  enonBOoi 
quantities,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the  muscular  structure,  and  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  heart's  motion;  and  has  been  thought  in  some  instanees 
to  have  caused  death.  The  muscular  layers  beneath  it  sometimes  become 
softened  and  attenuated,  probably  from  absorption  produced  by  presraie. 
The  affection  is  most  firequent  in  very  hi  individuals,  though  it  has  some- 
times been  noticed  in  connexion  with  great  general  emaciation. 

The  symptoms  are  not  usually  striking.  Sometimes  no  morbid  pheno- 
mena are  observed^  and  the  existence  of  cardiac  derangement  is  first  diaei^ 
vered  after  death.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  suffers  with  dyspneeay  palpiti^ 
tion,  and  other  ordinary  signs  of  embarrassed  aetion  of  the  heart.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  fibres  undergo  atrophy,  there  are  weakness  and  irregular- 
ity of  pulse,  with  feeble  impulse  and  diminished  sound.  When  these  symp- 
toms occur  in  very  fat  persons,  with  no  other  discoverable  cardiac  diseasti 
they  may  be  conjecturally  referred  to  obesity.  They  have  been  observed  to 
increase  and  diminish  with  an  increase  and  diminution  of  the  general  fiatnmi; 
and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Chomel,  in  which  violent  symptoms  of  derange 
ment  of  heart,  occurring  in  an  obese  individual  whose  case  presented  m 
phenomena  just  alluded  to,  yielded  to  abstinence  and  depletion. 

The  treatment  in  this  affection  must  be  directed  to  the  iktness  in  geneimly 
and  should  consist  chiefly  of  a  spare  diet  without  fats,  such  depletion  as  the 
system  can  well  support,  exercise  of  the  passive  character,  and  the  use  of  Iha 
vegetable  acids  as  freely  as  can  be  borne  without  impairing  the  digestion. 

4.  TuhercUs  have  been  found  in  the  heart,  but  are  very  rare.  The  sama 
is  the  case  with  cancerous  c/iVcuf,  whether  in  the  form  of  sctrrAtis  or  medmi' 
lary  fungu$.  These  affections  scarcely  ever  seize  upon  the  heart,  ualam 
previously  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  It  is  said  that  scirrhns  baa 
sometimes  occasioned  acute  lancinating  pains ;  and  the  cachectic  sallowncm 
usually  characterisUe  of  cancer  may  be  supposed  to  attend  it.  A  eertam 
diagnosis,  however,  in  these  cases,  is  quite  impossible.  CtfUt  and  hytiaiuh 
have  been  discovered  in  the  heart  upon  dissection;  but  there  are  no  signa  bj 
which  they  could  be  recognized  during  life. 

Rvpture  of  the  Heart, 

Rupture  of  the  heart,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ,  may  happen  from 
mechauical  violence,  as  a  heavy  blow,  a  crushing  fall,  or  the  pressure  of  sobm 
great  weight,  as  of  a  wagon-wheel,  upon  the  chest.  It  may  also  happen  from 
disease.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cavaa 
of  rupture.  Extreme  dilatation  may  have  the  result;  and  this  is  one  of  Um 
fatal  terminations  of  partial  dilatation,  or  proper  aneurism  of  the  heart.  Tba 
accident  is  not  relatively  unfrequent  in  hypertrophy.  In  that  affection^  Cha 
parietes  are  very  often  unequally  thickened ;  and,  as  the  ventricle  contraoli 
with  much  more  than  the  usual  force,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  thinoast 
portion  would  give  way.  Now,  as  the  ventricle  is  thinnest  at  the  apex,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  the  rupture  must  take  place  meal 
frequently  at  or  near  that  point  than  any  other.  The  fact  is,  that  it  doea 
occttsionully  take  place  there;  but  it  is  aseerted  that  a  more  frequent  aeat  ef 
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the  accident  is  in  tbe  tbickest  part  of  the  heart,  towards  the  base  of  the  yen* 
iricle.  The  only  explanation  of  which  this  fact  appears  to  be  susceptible  isy 
that,  in  hypertrdphy  of  the  muscular  substance,  the  fibres  lose  their  cohesive- 
nefss  in  a  greater  degree  than  their  force  of  contraction;  and  that  a  rupture 
takes  place,  as  in  the  gastrocnemius,  from  a  sudden  and  violent  action  of 
that  muscle.  Whether  the  heart  has  been  hypertrophied  or  dilated,  con- 
traction of  some  one  of  the  orifices  has  been  noticed  in  a  large  pro]>ortion  of 
the  oases  of  rupture.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  difierent  organic  changes  to 
which  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  exposed,  a  degree  of  brittleness  may  som^ 
times  result,  which  may  predispose  to  rupture  under  an  excited  action  of  the 
organ;  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has  been  ascertained  to  be  not  unfir&- 
quently  associated  with  fatty  degeneration.  Ulceration  and  abscess  of  the 
heart  have  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  the  accident,  by  reducing  the  walls 
to  a  thinness,  unequal  to  the  necessary  resistance  against  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the 
heart  is  also  ranked  among  the  disposing  causes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
morbid  state  of  heart  disposing  to  the  rupture,  it  is  apt  to  be  caused  immedi- 
ately by  an  unusual  degree  of  action  or  distension  in  the  organ,  proceeding 
from  unusual  muscular  exertion,  paroxysms  of  anger,  violent  coughing  or 
vomiting,  or  some  other  source  of  excitement  It  is  said  to  occur  more  ire* 
quently  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in  old  persons  than  in  the  young. 

The  rupture  is  sometimes  large  and  completed  at  once,  sometimes  small  at 
first,  and  gradually  extended.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  two  or  more 
openings  existed  in  the  same  heart  The  rupture  is  occasionally  partial,  not 
entirely  penetrating  the  walls.  Sometimes  only  the  fleshy  columns  or  cordas 
tendinaa  are  broken.  The  accident  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  left  than  in 
the  right  ventricle,  and  more  so  in  the  right  ventricle  than  in  either  of  the 
auricles.  In  cases,  however,  of  rupture  from  violence,  the  right  cavities  are 
most  apt  to  be  afiected,  because  more  exposed  by  situation^  and  less  able  to 
resist  from  their  thinner  walls.  Some  rare  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
the  coronary  artery  has  been  ruptured,  filling  the  pericardium  with  blood. 
{Archives  OhUraleSy  4e  s^.y  xiv.  195.) 

The  antecedent  symptoms  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  cardiac  affec- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  the  rupture.  Sometimes  none  are  observed,  unless 
perhaps  slight  dyspnoea.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  rupture  was 
preceded  for  a  short  time  by  excruciating  pain,  remittent  or  continuous,  shoot- 
ing from  the  prsBCordia  to  the  hexk,  and  into  the  left  shoulder  and  arm.  This 
pain  has  been  ascribed  to  the  gradual  rending  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  heart, 
and  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  b  almost  instant  death.  The 
patient  suddenly  becomes  excessively  pale,  speedily  loses  consciousness,  and 
dies  of  syncope.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Instances  occur  in 
which  life  continues  several  hours,  and  even  for  a  considerable  period.  When 
the  opening  is  very  small,  death  may  be  long  protracted ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  spontaneous  cure  is  not  impossible.  A  case  is  on  record,  in 
which,  after  death  from  rupture,  the  remains  of  a  former  rupture  were  oh- 
aerved,  in  which  the  vacuity  was  filled  up  with  a  fibrinous  concretion  adhering 
to  the  walls  of  the  heart 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  a  partial  rupture  of  the  walls  can  be  re- 
eognized.  When  the  fleshy  columns  or  tendinous  cords  are  torn,  the  loose 
ends  of  the  columns,  or  the  liberated  laminao  of  the  valves,  float  into  and  out 
of  the  orifices  with  the  current  of  blood,  and  occasion  much  embarrassment 
of  the  circulation^  both  from  obstruction  and  insufficient  closure  of  the  valves. 
There  is  usually  violent  pain,  with  sudden  and  great  oppression  amounting 
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almost  to  suffocation,  and  much  disturbance  in  the  actions  of  the  heart.  The 
most  confused  sounds  are  heard  in  the  chest,  and  among  them  not  unfTeqoeDtly 
the  murmurs  of  constriction  and  regurgitation.  A  tremulous  uncertain  pulsa- 
tion  of  the  heart  may  be  felt  by  the  hand  in  the  cardiac  region.  Shoafd  the 
patient  survive  long,  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  is  likely  to  ensue. 

Little  need  be  said  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  rupture  of  the  heart. 
Usually  death  has  taken  place  before  the  physician  arrives.  Should  tlie  ease 
be  somewhat  protracted,  the  indications  are  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  at 
rest,  and  to  quiet  any  irritation  of  system  by  anodynes.  The  great  point  to 
be  aimed  at  is,  that  the  heart  should  act  as  little  as  possible  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  life. 

Polypaiu  Concretiofu. 

Two  kinds  of  fibrinous  concretion  are  found  in  the  cavitiea  of  the  heart ; 
one  formed  either  after  death  or  at  the  moment  of  dissolution,  the  other  some 
time  before  death. 

The  former  are  wholly  unorganised,  and  consist  of  coagulated  fibrin,  which 
has  separated  from  the  mass  of  blood,  as  the  huffy  coat  separates  in  inflamma- 
tory blood  removed  from  the  body.  They  are  whitish  or  yellowish-white, 
translucent,  sometimes  of  a  tremulous  jelly-like  consistence,  sometimea  firmer, 
occasionally  with  a  darker  nucleus  in  the  centre,  and  but  slightly  adhering  to 
the  surface  of  the  cavity,  from  which  they  can  be  readily  separated  without 
altering  the  structure  of  the  endocardium.  They  are  usually  found  in  the 
right  cavities,  and  probably  result  from  an  excess  of  fibrin,  or  a  high  degree 
of  coagulability  of  that  principle,  which  is  brought  into  action  by  the  stasis 
of  blood. 

The  second  variety  of  concretions,  which  better  deserve  the  name  of  poi^ 
pouM  that  has  been  applied  to  both,  are  real  morbid  produots,  and  give  rise 
during  life  to  very  serious  symptoms.  These  are  firmer  than  the  preceding, 
more  opaque,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  sometimes  composed  of  successive  layeta. 
In  size  they  are  extremely  diversified,  in  some  instances  being  very  minute, 
in  others  almost  filling  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  of  all 
intervening  dimensions.  Their  colour  Iq  usually  white,  but  occasionally  red- 
dish from  the  presence  of  blood,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  contained  in  | 
rudimentary  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  mass,  and  constitute  the  commence* 
ment  of  an  imperfect  organization.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
endocardium,  so  that,  when  separated,  they  leave  an  appearance  as  if  torn  off; 
and  sometimes  a  vascular  communication  seems  to  exist  between  them  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  heart.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
their  mode  of  formation,  some  ascribing  them  to  the  coagulation  of  a  portion 
of  the  blood,  which  afterwards  contracts  adhesion  with  the  heart,  others  con- 
sidering them  as  the  product  of  fibrinous  exudation  from  the  inner  cardiae 
surface  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  They  are  probably  produced  sometimes 
in  the  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  When  the  blood  contains 
excess  of  fibrin,  and  is  from  any  cause  delayed  in  the  heart,  it  may 
be  conceived  capable  of  forming  coagula,  and  especially  when  a  small  portion 
of  concrete  exuded  fibrin  is  present  to  serve  as  a  nucleus.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  altogctlier  probable  that  the  inflamed  endocardium,  like  other  serous  mens- 
branes,  sometimes  throws  out  coagulable  lymph  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
concrete  masses  of  considerable  magnitude.  To  the  former  origin  may  be  re* 
ferred  the  globular  vegetations  of  lAcnnec,  which  vary  in  size  from  the  magni- 
tude of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  surface  by  a 
pedicle  more  recent  than  themselves,  and  contain  within  a  central  cavity  a 
bloody  or  pus-like  fluid.     To  the  latter  probably  belong  the  warty  vegetatioiiSi 
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which  have  been  before  mentioned  as  occaaonally  fonning  upon  the  TalTes 
and  in  their  neighbourhood.  These  concretions  may  always  be  distingaished 
from  the  unorganized  variety,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Friedanlt, 
by  containing  proper  pseudo-membranons  matter,  in  which  primarily  cells  are 
observable  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  afterwards  fibres  formed  from  them. 
(^Arch.  G6n.,  4e  s^.,  xiv.  68.) 

But,  however  formed,  these  concretions  prove  sources  of  great  inconvenienoe, 
and  often  of  danger.  They  diminish  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  placed,  and, 
by  narrowing  the  orifices  through  which  the  blood  passes,  or  preventing  a 
proper  coaptation  of  the  valves,  may  produce  all  the  effects  of  the  most  serious 
valvular  disease.  Their  symptoms  are  uncertain.  They  may  be  suspected, 
however,  when  the  movements  of  the  heart,  previously  regular,  become  sud^ 
denly  much  embarrassed,  with  irregular  and  confused  pulsations,  great  dys- 
pnoea, and  the  general  signs  of  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  venous  congestion  on  the  other.  Among  the  most  frequent  symp* 
toms  are  great  prostration,  a  feeble  irregular  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  pale- 
ness of  face,  extreme  anxiety,  the  utmost  difficulty  in  respiration,  with  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  and  inability  to  lie  down  in  bed.  Nausea  and  vomiting  have 
been  noticed  as  attendants  on  the  affection.  (Basking,  Am,  Joum.  of  Med. 
*Sct,j  N.  8.,  XX.  404.)  The  symptoms,  in  some  instances,  cease  for  a  time 
and  again  return,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  newly  formed  mass  being  at 
one  time  carried  within  reach  of  the  valves  so  as  to  derange  their  functions, 
and  then  floating  away  for  a  time  so  as  to  leave  them  free.  This  may  easily 
happen  when  tbey  are  attached  by  a  pedicle  which  allows  them  free  motion  in 
the  cavity.     But  the  diagnosis  is  always  uncertain. 

It  has  been  reoommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these  con- 
cretions, to  bleed  very  freely  in  cases  of  endocardial  inflammation,  or  others 
in  which  a  tendency  to  their  production  may  be  supposed  to  exist.  But  to 
push  depletion,  from  fear  of  cardiac  concretions,  beyond  the  point  required 
upon  other  grounds,  would  be  to  run  the  hazard  of  very  serious  evils,  to  avoid 
one  which  may  be  altogether  imaginary.  They  may,  therefore,  very  properly 
be  left  out  of  view,  unless  as  an  additional  inducement  to  the  cure  of  all  in- 
flammatory diseases  by  means  adapted  to  the  obvious  circumstances  of  each 
case.  J¥hen  already  fqrmed,  they  are  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies; 
thouglT,  in  recent  eases,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  employ  alkaline  medicines,  in 
the  hope  that  their  solvent  influence  oveir  fibrin  may  have  some  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  solution  of  the  exuded  or  concreted  matter. 

Mal/ormaticn  of  the  HearL 

A  great  variety  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  are  recorded. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  little  interest  for  the  practitioner.  I  shall  notice 
them  here  only  in  connexion  with  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation,  which, 
being  marked  to  common  observation  chiefly  by  the  discoloration  of  skin  that 
attends  it,  has  from  this  cause  received  the  name  of  the  blue  disease. 

Cyanosis. — MctIais  Casmkus. — Blue  Disease. — The  colour  of  the  skin 
in  this  affection  is  bluish,  purplish,  or  livid,  but  varies  very  much  in  degree 
in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  case,  being  sometimes  slightly  livid, 
sometimes  so  dark  as  to  approach  to  blackness.  In  very  mild  oases,  it  is 
perceived  chiefly  in  the  lips,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  ends  of  the 
fingers,  &c.,  where  the  capillaries  are  most  numerous,  or  nearest  the  surface. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  almost  or  quite  wanting  at  one  time,  and  present  in  a 
high  degree  at  another.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  is  very  generally  increased 
by  whatever  increases  the  action  of  the  heart.  Along  with  the  discoloration 
is  usually  an  unnatural  coolness  of  the  sur&oe ;  and  the  potient  b  either  bar 
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Utnally  Bab|eot  to  dyspnoea  and  palpitation,  or  is  frequently  attacked  by  them. 
Other  attendant  symptoms  are  an  irregnlar  and  intermittent  pulse,  oocaaional 
fiunting,  in  some  cases  convulsions,  and,  if  the  complaint  oontinne  long,  more 
or  less  dropsical  effusion.  The  patients  are  generally  subject  to  violent  suffo- 
cative paroxysms,  in  which  the  palpitations  and  dyspnoea  are  ezeessive,  and 
the  skin  assumes  its  deepest  hue.  Such  attacks  are  induced  by  unusual 
muscular  effort,  mental  emotion,  or  whatever  else  unduly  ezeitea  the  heart. 
They  are  very  apt  to  end  in  syncope;  and  it  is  generally  in  one  of  these 
paroxysms  that  the  patient  expires. 

Cyanosis  is  most  frequently  congenital.  Of  71  cases  cc^lated  by  Dr.  More- 
ton  Stills,  it  existed  at  birth  in  40.  (^Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.,  viii. 
42.)  When  not  congenital,  it  usually  makes  its  appearance  irst  in  early 
childhood,  though  sometimes  in  adult  age.  It  is  often  quickly  &tal,  but  may 
run  on  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  from  birth  even  to  miijdle  or  advanced 
life.  Of  the  40  congenital  cases  above  alluded  to,  17  died  within  a  year,  10 
between  one  and  ten  years,  10  between  ten  and  twenty  vears,  and  three  only . 
survived  the  last-mentioned  period,  of  whom  one  attained  the  age  of  57.  Tb« 
disease  is  rather  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Bluish  or  purplitth  discoloration  of  skin  may  arise  from  different  cauaea. 
Stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  from  debility  of  these  vessels,  gene* 
jal  venous  congestion  from  obstruction  in  the  heart,  lungs,  or  pulmonary  vea- 
sels,  and  deficient  ai^ration  of  the  blood  from  any  cause  wnich  permits  • 
eontinuance  of  the  circulation,  may  produce  it.  But,  in  that  intense  degree^ 
and  with  those  associated  symptoms,  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  caas 
of  cyanosis,  as  gencrallv  recognised,  the  affection  depends  exclusively  upou 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels ;  and  in  that  light  only  it  is 
viewed  here.  There  is  not,  however,  even  in  regard  to  the  disease  thus  re* 
atricted,  a  coincidence  of  opinion  among  pathologists  as  to  the  predae  cause 
of  the  discoloration. 

Two  different  views  are  entertained,  one  ascribing  the  colour  to  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  and  the  other  to  general  venous 
congestion  consequent  upon  obstruction  at  the  heart.  But  neither  of  these 
seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  result  exclusively  to  an  intermixture  of 
the  two  kinds  of  blood,  supposes  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction than  such  a  direct  communicati<m  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
or  between  the  cardiac  receptacle  of  venous  blood  and  the  arteries  which  sup- 
ply the  system y  as  to  render  some  mixture  necessary.  Now  cases  have  been 
adduced  in  which  such  a  communication  has  beyond  all  doubt  existed,  and 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood  have  necessarily  flowed  together  intimately 
united  throughout  the  body,  and  yet  no  cyanosis  has  resulted.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  it  ought  to  be  an  essential  physiological  consequence  of  saoh  a 
mixture.  The  colour  of  the  surface  in  health  is  not  owing  to  arterial  blood 
alone.  The  venous  and  arterial  capillaries  ramify  everywhere  together,  and 
the  colour  no  doubt  depends  upon  both,  and  may  be  considered  as  intermediate 
between  the  two.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  though  they  were 
flowing  together  through  the  same  vessels,  mingled  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  follows  that  the  mere  intermixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  instead  of 
producing  cyanosis,  may  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  healthy  hue  of  the  akin, 
provided  the  change  in  the  capillaries  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  venous  blood  added  to  the  arterial ;  and  this  may  he  readily  con- 
oeived  to  be  possible. 

Against  the  second  opinion  also,  though  plausible,  there  seem  te  be  strong 
objections.    If  a  mere  impediment  to  the  circulation  existing  in  the  heart  or 
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its  great  Teaeeb,  even  a  very  considerable  impediment,  were  snfficient  alon« 
to  produce  cyanosis,  we  ought  to  have  it  as  a  very  frequent  disease ;  for  sack 
impediments  in  the  heart  are  of  constant  occurrence,  often  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  prove  fatal.  But  cyanosis  is  very  rare,  and  especially  in  old  age,  when 
such  cardiac  obstructions  are  most  common.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount 
of  discoloration  is  produced  by  this  cause,  especially  in  the  lips  and  extremi- 
ties ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  ranking  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  with  cyanosis. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  an  amount  of  venous  congestion  throughout  the 
system,  capable  of  producing  this  change  of  colour,  could  remain  long  with- 
out calling  into  operation  the  obviating  powers  of  the  system.  The  excess  is 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  dropsical  eflusion,  hemorrhages,  &jo.,  and  the  ine- 
quality is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  relieved. 

What  then  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  change  of  colour?  To  answer  the 
question  correctly,  we  must  understand  what  is  the  character  of  the  lesions 
with  which  the  disease  is  connected.  These  may  be  included  under  two 
beads ;  firgt^  those  which  establish  a  direct  communication  between  the  venous 
and  arterial  circulation ;  secondly,  those  which  obstruct  the  access  of  blood  to 
the  lungs,  or,  by  producing  congestion  in  that  organ,  interfere  with  the  due 
aeration  of  the  blood.  Under  the  first  head  may  be  ranked  a  want  of  closure 
in  the  foramen  ovale,  a  preternatural  opening  between  the  two  ventricles, 
perviousness  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  existence  of  but  one  ventricle,  and 
a  false  position  of  the  great  ve&sels,  as,  for  example,  of  the  aorta  arising  from 
both  ventricles  or  from  the  right  exclusively,  or  forming  a  common  trunk 
with  the  pulmonary  artery.  Of  these,  the  open  or  enlarged  foramen  ovale  is, 
according  to  Gintrac,  the  most  common,  being  found  in  33  out  of  53  cases. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  admit  the  thumb.  It  is  obvious  that, 
in  consequence  of  any  one  of  these  lesions,  the  venous  blood  may  find  entrance 
into  the  aorta  and  circulate  along  with  the  arterial  blood.  Of  the  second  set 
of  lesions  alluded  to,  the  most  frequent  and  important  is  partial  or  complete 
obstruction,  or  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Of  the  53  cases  col- 
lected by  Gintrac,  this  artery  was  contracted  or  obliterated  in  27;  and  it  may 
have  been  so  in  others,  in  which  its  condition  appears  not  to  have  been  stated. 
According  to  Br.  Stilly  in  whose  valuable  paper,  before  referred  to,  much 
statistical  information  is  collected  and  collated,  of  62  cases  in  which  the  state 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  observed,  it  was  either  **  contracted,  obliterated, 
or  impervious"  in  53.  This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
common  lesions  in  cyanosis.  Others  having  precisely  the  same  effect,  namely, 
to  impede  the  access  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  are  a  contracted  state  of  the  right 
Tentriele,  and  diminution  of  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  orifice.  Others, 
again,  which  may  act  by  producing  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  diminishing 
thie  amount  of  aerated  blood,  are  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  or  of  the 
aorta  near  its  origin,  and  diminution  of  the  left  auricnlo-ventricular  opening. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  cyanosis  there  is  a  co-ex- 
istence of  a  preternatural  communication  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
circulation,  with  impediment  to  the  access  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  or  imperfect 
aSration  of  that  which  reaches  them.  Among  all  the  cases  collated  by  Dr. 
Stills  there  are  only  5  exceptions  to  the  former  branch  of  t^is  statement,  and 
in  two  of  these  the  cyanosis  was  partial.  To  the  latter  brancn  of  the  statement 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  well-authenticated  exception.  This  may  be  considered 
as  a  virtual  establishment  of  the  rule;  as  the  very  small  number  of  exceptions 
may  be  readily  referred  to  imperfect  or  mistaken  observation,  or  to  a  latitude 
in  the  application  of  the  name  of  the  disease ;  a  certain  amount  of  blueness 
of  the  skin  being  occasionally  found  wholly  unconnected  with  organic  lesions 
of  the  heart 
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These  data  being  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  oocnrrenee  of 
oyanoBis.  A  mere  oommanioation  between  the  two  cavities,  even  allowing 
that  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  may  ooour,  which 
does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow,  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  ;  as  such  a  mixture  may  not  produce  a  different  colour  from  the 
natural,  unless  the  quantity  of  venous  blood  be  very  large.  Hence,  in  cases 
in  which  such  a  communication  exists,  with  a  free  access  of  blood  to  the  lungii, 
and  a  free  aeration  of  it  there,  cyanosis  is  not  produced.  But  let  the  entrance 
of  the  blood  into  the  lungs  be  impeded,  as  in  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  let  aeration  take  place  imperfectly,  as  in  pulmonary  congestion  from 
various  organic  cardiac  lesions,  then,  the  proportion  of  arterialized  or  aerated 
blood  being  lessened,  if  the  two  kinds  are  mingled  together,  the  venous  must 
predominate ;  and  everywhere  in  the  capillaries  of  the  body  will  circulate  a 
blood  darker  than  the  mean  of  the  two  kinds,  which  exist  in  the  interlaeiiig 
venous  and  arterial  capillaries  in  health,  and  upon  which  the  natural  colour 
of  the  surface  depends.  Hence,  the  skin  must  be  darkened;  and  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  so  must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  venooi 
blood  arterialized  in  the  lungs,  and  directly  to  the  perfection  in  which  the 
blood  of  the  two  sides  of  the  circulation  are  mingled  together. 

Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
much  more,  indeed,  than  it  deserves.  While  the  actiom^  of  the  heart  are  pro- 
perly balanced,  this  is  of  little  consequence.  The  venous  and  arterial  blood 
might  mingle  slightly ;  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  two  auricles 
being  filled  at  the  same  moment,  and  contracting  together,  balance  each  other, 
and  each  sends  the  blood  into  its  corresponding  ventricle.  Any  inferiority 
of  power  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  auricles  would  speedily  be  repaired  by  ma 
increase  of  growth,  resulting  from  the  stimulus  of  the  increased  pressure.  It 
is  only  when  connected  with  other  lesions  that  this  becomes  important.  Con- 
traction of  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  causing  accumulation  in  the  right  ven* 
.tricle  and  auricle,  must  send  a  current  through  the  foramen  into  the  left  aide 
of  the  heart.  Thus,  the  same  cause  which  prevents  aeration  of  a  portion  <^ 
ihe  blood  by  preventing  its  access  to  the  lungs,  occasions  its  mixture  with  the 
portion  already  a<^rated.  The  opening  of  the  foramen  is  probably  produced 
in  general  by  the  accumulation  of  blood,  and  consequent  excess  of  presaore 
in  the  right  auricle ;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  provision  of  nature  for  par> 
tially  remedying  a  greater  evil,  and  thus  prolonging  life. 

That  discoloration  of  skin  which  occasionally  takes  place  in  new-bom  in- 
fants, and  speedily  yields  to  the  ordinary  influences,  is  probably  owing  in 
general  to  a  yet  imperfect  permeability  of  the  lungs,  and  the  consequent  cir> 
culation  of  a  non-aSrated  blood. 

The  treatment  of  cyanosis  must  be  merely  palliative.  Life  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  the  comfort  of  the  patient  promoted  by  a  strict  observance  of  thoae 
rules  calculated  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  a  moderate  and  equable  condi- 
tion. Tranquillity  of  the  body  and  mind  are  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and 
scarcely  less  so,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  should  be  moderately 
nutritious,  without  being  in  the  least  stimulating.  Animal  food  should  be 
used  sparingly.  The  digestion  should  be  attended  to,  and  nervous  disorder 
quieted,  if  necessary,  by  the  occasional  use  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodiea. 
Passive  exercise  is  highly  useful. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  here  the  notice  of  a  remedial  measure,  in  the 
blueness  of  new-bom  infiints,  which  comes  recommended  by  the  great  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Jefferson  College 
of  Philadelphia.  His  plan  is  to  lay  the  infint  *^  on  its  right  side,  with  its 
head  and  shoulders  inclined  upwards  on  pillows,''  and  to  keep  it  '^for  seTetal 
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hoars  in  that  position/'  Dr.  Meigs  has  succeeded  by  this  treatment  ''in 
rescuing  from  impending  death  upwards  of  twenty  persons."  (^Proceedings  of 
Amer,  Phil.  Soc^  iii.  174-5.)  Though  we  may  not  admit  the  theory,  which 
attributes  the  success  of  this  measure  to  the  effect  of  gravitation  in  keeping 
the  foramen  ovale  closed,  we  have  no  right  on  that  account  to  reject  it  as  a 
therapeudcal  measure,  sanctioned  by  so  high  an  authority. 

Jlrtick  ril. 

FUNCTIONAL  or  NERVOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

These  are,  on  several  accounts,  highly  deserving  of  the  notice  of  the  phy- 
sician. They  are  very  frequent,  are  in  themselves  often  the  source  of  much 
inconvenience,  distress,  and  even  danger,  and  occasionally  terminate,  when  of 
long  duration,  in  fatal  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  Besides,  imitating,  as 
they  often  do  very  closely,  these  affections,  they  are  apt  to  occasion  much 
anxious  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  lest  he  may  be  labouring  under 
incurable  disease.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  give  all  proper  consola- 
tory assurances,  and  with  the  view  also  of  obtaining  just  indications  of  treat- 
ment, which  often  differs  greatly  in  the  two  orders  of  diseases,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis.  This  is  not  difficult  in  decided  cases; 
but  there  are  some  in  which  a  sure  decision  is  almost  impossible,  and  the 
greatest  skill  must  be  satisfied  with  probable  conjecture.  When,  for  example, 
an  organic  affection  is  in  that  stage  of  advancement  in  which  it  exhibits  signs 
only  during  an  excited  state  of  the  heart,  and  when  these  signs  coincide  ex- 
actly with  those  which  are  sometimes  offered  by  mere  functional  disorder,  we 
must  be  content  with  a  very  doubtful  appeal  to  the  existing  or  preliminary 
slate  of  system,  the  probable  causes,  and  other  circumstances  of  an  equally 
uncertain  character.  In  those  cases,* moreover,  in  which  the  functional  is  just 
passing  into  the  organic,  it  is  not  possible  always  to  determine  the  boundary 
between  them ;  and  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  two  are  combined  in 
the  same  case,  without  any  necessary  mutual  dependence,  as  when  rheumatic 
or  gouty  neuralgia  supervenes  upon  a  structural  lesion,  an  accurate  discrimi- 
nation is  not  always  within  our  reach.  The  best  plan  of  diagnosis  is,  proba- 
bly, first,  to  determine  what  circumstances  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
mere  functional  disorder,  and  secondly,  what  are  compatible  only  with  that 
idea.  We  shall  thus,  at  least,  separate  the  certain  from  the  doubtful ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  in  practice,  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  coses 
will  be  left  undecided. 

1.  In  nervous  or  purely  functional  diseases,  the  characteristic  symptoms 
are  scarcely  ever,  perhaps  never,  constant  during  a  great  length  of  time.  In 
the  organic,  though  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  signs  are  not  always 
obvious,  and  many  in  which  they  are  much  more  obvious  at  one  time  than 
another,  yet  in  the  great  majority,  as  the  lesion  is  invariably  present,  so  also, 
are  its  evidences,  which  may  be  discovered  if  carefully  sought  for.  When, 
therefore,  the  signs  of  cardiac  disorder  are  discoverable  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  sleeping  and  waking,  during  rest 
and  exertion,  not  only  for  days,  but  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  the  inference 
is  unavoidable  that  they  are  something  more  than  fVinctional. 

In  cases  attended  with  continued  or  permanent  secondary  affections,  result- 
ing from  the  strong  sanguineous  determination  and  venous  congestion  of  car- 
diac disease,  such  as  bloated  features,  purple  lips,  bleedings  from  the  nose, 
apoplexy,  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  oedema,  general  dropsy,  &c.,  the  pro- 
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babilitie8  are  altogether  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  organic  derangemeot. 
Of  course,  this  rule  does  not  bold,  when  the  affections  alloded  to  are  mere 
accompaniments  of  the  cardiac  disease  and  not  effects  of  it. 

Again,  the  same  conclusion  is  justifiable,  when  the  existeaoe  of  preterna- 
tural dulness  on  percussion  in  the  precordial  region,  not  traceable  to  disease 
of  the  neighbouring  parts,  indicates  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  distemion 
of  the  pericardium.  So  also,  when  a  morbid  state  of  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  exists,  evincing  regurgitation  through  the  semilunar  valves,  which  can 
Ecarcelj  happen  from  mere  disordered  action  in  the  organ.*  The  case,  how* 
ever,  is  different  in  regard  to  the  auriculo-vcntricular  valves,  regurgitation 
through  which  has  been  observed  without  organic  lesion,  probably  dependent 
on  spasm  of  one  or  more  of  the  fleshy  columns,  connected  with  the  valves 
through  the  tendinous  cords.  A  strong  murmur,  traceable  far  up  the  laige 
vessels,  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  organic  disease. 

2.  When  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  are  ameliorated  by  vigorooa  ez* 
ercise,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  complainl 
is  not  organic.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  case  of  functional  derangemeni 
is  directly  relieved  by  this  means.  On  the  contrary,  when  such  derangemeni 
accompanies  ansomia,  it  is  often  greatly  aggravated  by  bodily  motion.  We 
only  infer  that  it  must  be  functional,  whenever  it  is  susceptible  of  permanent 
alleviation  in  this  way. 

Moreover,  when  the  cardiac  symptoms  can  be  traced  to  some  particnlar 
causCi  appearing  when  that  is  in  action,  and  disappearing  when  it  ceases  to 
act ;  as,  for  example,  when  they  accompany  the  abuse  of  narcotic  or  stimolst* 
ing  substances,  and  vanish  when  these  are  used  no  longer,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  functional. 

Cases  which  do  not  fall  into  one  of  the  above  categories,  must  be  jodged 
of  according  to  the  weight  of  j>robabi]itie8.  The  conditions  which  shonld 
incline  the  scale  towards  organic  disease  have  been  mentioned  under  the  in- 
dividual complaints  belonging  to  that  diWsion.  Those  of  a  contrary  tendenej 
will  be  alluded  to  under  the  following  heads. 

Functional  disease  of  the  heart  may  evince  itself  by  alteration  either  in 
the  movements  or  the  sensations  of  the  organ,  and  in  either  case  may  have 
the  character  of  irritation  or  of  depression.  Deranged  movement  may  be 
included  under  the  two  divisions  of  jmtpitatton  in  which  the  heart  is  under 
excitement  or  irritation,  and  syncope  in  which  it  acts  feebly  or  ceases  to 
Neuralgia  of  the  heart,  or  angina  pectoris,  includes  all  the  oases  of 
functional  affection  of  a  painful  character;  and  this  may  be  associated  witk 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  vital  power  of  the  organ. 


1.  PALPITATION. 

This  term  is  used  to  signify  inordinate  pulsations  of  the  heart,  sensible  le 
the  patient  himself,  or  r^ily  perceived  by  the  observer.  Such  pulsations 
are  often  excited,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  individual,  by  inoidenta  and  emoliona 
which  come  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  life.     Under  these  circnmstaneeSi 


*  If  it  be  true,  as  maintained  by  some,  that  muscular  fibres  exist  in  the  leAili 
▼alren,  controlling  their  moveuienU,  then  regurgitant  aortic  and  pulmonary  murmura 
may  possibly  be  merely  fiinctional,  and  their  prehcnce  lesw  positirely  indicatire  than  Vmm 
been  suppoHed  of  the  exifitence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  (See  Lomi.  MM,  Om,^ 
March,  1850,  p.  408.)  Skoda  states  that  he  has  occasionally  heard  a  double  seeond 
sound  without  any  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  its  Talres.  This  may  be  explaias4 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  want  of  perfect  synchronism  in  the  action  of  the  Tcntrialss^ 
which  may  depend  on  nervom  disoraer.  , 
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they  can  searoely  be  oonsidered  as  morbid.  Palpitation  is  a  disease  only  when 
so  freqnent,  or  so  readily  excited,  as  to  become  a  source  of  inoonvenienoe  or 
apprehension.  It  mnst  be  recollected  that,  in  this  place,  we  are  considering 
it  only  as  a  functional  disorder,  and  not  in  its  connexion  with  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  attendants. 

Symptom*. — Palpitation  varies,  in  degree,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  move- 
ment to  one  so  tumultuoas  and  violent  t^at  it  visibly  agitates  the  whole  chest, 
and  occasions  great  distress.  The  pulsations  may  be  increased  in/requency, 
or  in  force,  or  both.  They  are  sometimes  regular,  but  more  frequently  irre- 
gular, intermittent,  and  fluttering ;  and  the  pulse  partakes  of  the  same  quali- 
ties. The  latter  is  in  some  instances  small  and  feeble,  in  others  fuller  and 
stronger;  but  generally  it  is  characterized  rather  by  a  quick,  jerking,  irritated 
motion  than  by  strength.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  felt  much  more 
widely  than  in  health,  sometimes  over  a  great  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  and  even  on  the  right  side.  The  sounds  too  are  much  louder.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  heard  distinctly  by  the  patient  himself,  especially  when  lying 
on  his  left  side,  and  even  by  a  bystander  at  the  distance  of  some  feet.  The 
patient  is  sensible  of  a  whissing,  rushing  noise,  which  seems  to  ascend  up 
the  neck;  and  sometimes  he  hears  both  of  the  cardiac  sounds.  When  the 
palpitations  are  violent,  a  metallic  ringing  sound  is  often  heard  in  ausculta- 
tioD,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest, 
but  has  seemed  to  me  to  proceed  from  a  deeper  sonrce.  Not  unfrequently  a 
bellows  murmur  attends  the  first  sound ;  but  is  confined  to  this,  and  is  said 
by  Dr.  Hope  to  be  limited  to  the  aortic  valves;  but  it  has  been  observed  by 
others  over  the  mitral  valves.  Often  also  the  murmur  characteristic  of  anaemia 
is  heard  in  the  jugular  veins,  and  slight  bellows  murmurs  are  emitted  by  the 
large  arteries  when  compressed. 

The  attack  often  comes  on  under  some  mental  or  physical  excitement;  but 
often  also  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  and  not  uufrequently  in  the  night, 
awakening  him  perhaps  from  his  first  sleep.  When  violent,  it  may  occasion 
much  distress.  The  heart  feels  as  if  bounding  upward  into  the  throat;  a 
sense  of  anxiety  or  oppression  is  experienced  in  the  precordial  region,  with 
hurried  respiration  or  dyspnoea,  so  that  the  patient  is  frequently  unable  to  lie 
down ;  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  vertiginous  sensations  often  occur ;  and  oc- 
casionally faintness  and  even  syncope.  The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  is  quite 
uncertain,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  few  minute«^,  sometimes  lasting  for  days 
without  absolute  intermission,  though  varying  much  in  violence  during  that 
time.  Most  commonly  it  terminates  within  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour,  recur- 
ring afterwards  quite  irregularly,  sometimes  daily  or  several  times  a  day,  and 
sometimes  not  until  after  a  long  interval. 

Cautes. — Strictly  speaking,  palpitation  is  rather  the  result  of  disease  than 
a  disease  itself;  and  the  real  morbid  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  leaving 
oiganic  affections  out  of  view,  is  either  deranged  innervation  of  the  heart,  or 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  too  rich  and  abundant,  con- 
stituting plethora,  or  too  watery  or  otherwise  depraved,  as  in  anaemia,  scurvy, 
&e.     The  true  causes,  therefore,  are  such  as  produce  either  of  these  conditions. 

1.  The  causes  of  deranged  innervation  are  almost  innumerable.  Among 
the  most  prominent  is  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  tobacco. 
These  induce  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which  it  is  liable 
to  disturbance  from  causes  that  ordinarily  only  sustain  its  healthy  action.  It 
may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  strong  tea  is  sometimes  very  efiicient 
in  the  relief  of  palpitation.  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected.  The 
morbid  condition  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the  stimulant,  but  that  which  fol- 
hwB  its  loBg-continued  use.    The  resulting  disorder  is  relieved  for  the  time 
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by  a  fresh  dose ;  as  the  horrors  which  ^succeed  a  debauch  are  relicTed  by  an 
additional  draught  of  the  poison.  Similar  in  their  influence  are  varioos  other 
causes  which  habitually  and  unduly  excite  the  nervous  system,  snch  as  severe 
study,  diversified  mental  excitements,  and  all  sorts  of  sensual  excess.  The 
depressing  emotions,  sedentary  habits,  and  loss  of  rest,  have  a  similar  effeet 
directly.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  students  just  entering  into  man- 
hood, and  especially  medical  students,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  palpitation.  This 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  referring  to  the  above  list  of  causes. 

Numerous  diseases  have  the  occasional  effect  of  inducing  palpitation.  It  \» 
frequently  the  result  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation,  affecting  the  heart 
through  the  nerves.  Dyspepsia  is  a  fruitful  source  of  it,  partly  by  a  direct 
irritation  imparted  through  the  nervous  centres,  partly  by  that  irritable  state 
of  the  nervous  system  which  it  is  so  apt  to  induce.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
hepatic  disease.  Any  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  propagated  to 
the  heart,  and  occasion  palpitation.  Hence>  it  arises  from  flatulence,  acid  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  intestinal  worms,  especially  the  tape-worm.  It 
is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  hysteria,  and  many  violent  eases  may  be 
traced  to  tenderness  in  the  spine.  Pulmonary  disease  produces  it  either  by  a 
direct  sympathy,  or  by  modifying  the  influences  which  the  heart  receives  from 
the  blood.  Everything  that  causes  pressure  upon  the  heart  may  also  derange 
its  actions.  Tight  lacing,  ascites,  tympanites,  abdominal  tumours,  and  the 
pregnant  uterus  may  all  have  this  effect. 

2.  The  causes  which  act  through  the  blood  are  such  as  induce  plethora  on 
the  one  hand,  or  an  impoverished  or  depraved  state  of  that  fluid  on  the  other. 
These  are  sufficiently  treated  of  elsewhere.  (See  Plethora^  Anwmia^  /Scurry.) 
An  excess  of  nutritive  or  stimulant  matter  in  the  blood  operates  by  directly 
exciting  the  heart  into  excessive  action ;  and  the  affection,  when  unattended 
with  fever,  hemorrhage,  &c.,  is  considered  simply  as  palpitation.  In  this 
case,  the  pulsations  may  be  strong  and  regular  ]  differing  very  strikingly  from 
those  which  mark  the  affection  as  arising  from  other  causes.  Anaaiuia  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  obbtinate  and  excessive  palpitation.  It£  mode 
of  operation  is  easily  understood.  The  actious  of  the  heart  in  health  are  ex* 
actly  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  system  in  relation  to  the  supply  of 
blood.  Let  these  wants  be  increased,  as  by  vigorous  muscular  exertion  or 
cerebral  excitement,  and  the  heart  responds  by  an  increase  in  the  force  or  fre> 
quenoy  of  its  contractions ;  let  them  be  diminished,  as  by  rest,  and  the  actions 
of  the  heart  are  diminished.  These  wants  are  made  sensible  by  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  nervous  centres ;  and  thence  is 
transmitted  the  influence  which  regulates  the  heart.  Now,  in  anssmia,  the 
blood  being  deficient  in  its  healthy  qualities,  does  not  adequately  meet  the 
requisitions  of  the  nutritive  and  other  functions,  and  more  of  it  is  demanded 
to  produce  the  necessary  effect.  The  wants  of  the  system  are  therefore  greater; 
the  sense  of  them  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  more  strongly  ;  and. a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  stimulant  influence  sent  to  the  heart  is  the  con- 
sequence. This  organ  is,  therefore,  stimulated,  and  often  powerfully  so,  bj 
this  state  of  the  blood.  Of  course,  the  stimulation  is  felt  most  strongly  when 
there  is  any  additional  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  blood ;  and  consequently 
the  least  exertion  is  sufficient  to  induce  palpitation.  In  this  form  of  the  com* 
plaint,  the  pulsations,  though  frequent,  are  not  usually  strong,  because  the 
heart  wants  power.  On  the  contrary,  ihev  are  apt  to  U;  weak,  intermittent, 
and  irregular,  with  a  pulse,  which,  though  it  may  be  voluminous,  and  some- 
times short  or  sharp,  is  always  easily  compressible.  In  this  form  also  it  iS| 
that  the  cardiac  murmurs  are  so  much  like  those  of  valvular  disease.  Unlike 
mere  nervoos  palpitation,  this  is  aggravated  by  active  exercise.    The  deprafel 
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state  of  the  blood,  in  scurvy  and  malignant  diseases,  may  give  rise  to  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  upon  the  same  principles  as  its  dilated  state  in  anasmia. 

The  age  at  which  palpitation  is  most  frequent  is  that  which  intervenes 
between  puberty  and  perfect  maturity.  Females  are  more  apt  to  be  affected 
with  it  than  males. 

Paroxysms  of  palpitation,  in  one  predisposed  to  it,  may  be  induced  by  any- 
thing of  an  exciting  nature,  whether  intellectual,  emotional,  or  purely  physical. 

DiagnoM, — ^The  most  important  point,  in  the  diagnosis  of  palpitation,  is 
to  decide  whether,  in  any  psrticular  case,  it  is  or  is  not  connected  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  Bales  have  already  been  given,  under  the  general  head 
of  functional  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  relation  to  cases  in  which  the  signs  may 
be  considered  as  certain.  In  others,  the  decision  must  be  made  upon  the 
ground  of  strong  probability.  When  palpitation  occurs  parozysmally,  with 
perfect  intermissions;  when  it  is  apparently  traceable  to  some  one  of  the 
causes  (A  functional  disturbance  above  enumerated;  when  it  occurs  in  a  young 
person,  or  in  a  nervous  or  hysterical  subject,  and  increases  and  subsides  with 
the  rise  and  subsidence  of  other  nervous  symptoms ;  when  it  is  relieved  by 
exercise,  or,  if  not  so,  shows  an  evident  connexion  with  anaemia ;  when  its 
paroxysms  come  on  during  perfect  rest ;  when  it  is  unattended  with  valvular 
murmurs,  or  these,  if  present,  are  perceptible  equally  on  both  sides,  and  only 
with  the  first  sound,  and  little  if  at  all  in  perfect  calmness  of  the  heart ;  and, 
finally,  when  venous  and  arterial  murmurs  coexist  with  the  palpitation ;  when 
all  or  most  of  these  circumstances  exist,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
affection  is  purely  functional ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  them  which 
are  observable  in  any  instance,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  prevail,  will  be 
the  probabilities  in  fiivour  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  pulse  in  pal  pita- 
tion,  unattended  with  altered  structure  of  the  heart,  however  violent  and  tu- 
multuous  the  action  may  be,  is  destitute  of  the  extraordinary  hardness  and 
strength  which  characterize  the  pulse  of  hypertrophy ;  nor  is  the  sensation  of 
heavinfr  force  so  strongly  felt,  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest.  Another 
point  of  distinction,  according  to  Dr.  Joy,  between  the  palpitation  of  func- 
tional and  that  of  organic  disorder,  is  the  greater  feeling  of  distress  which 
usually  attends  the  former. 

Effects. — It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  excessive  palpitation,  frequently 
repeated  and  long  continued,  may  at  length  induce  hypertrophy;  and  what 
is  at  first  merely  nervous,  may  thus  end  in  organic  disease.  Injurious  results 
may  also  happen  to  other  organs  from  the  irregular  supply  of  blood  consequent 
on  this  affection.  Dr.  Stokes  describes  a  condition  in  which  permanent  exci- 
tation of  the  heart,  without  any  necessary  connexion  with  organic  disease  of 
the  organ,  is  attended  with  turgescence  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  eyeballs.  The  double  sound  and  impulse  are  often,  in  these 
cases,  developed  in  the  carotids,  the  throbbing  of  which  is  visible  to  the  ob- 
server, and  painful  to  the  patient.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  attended 
with  a  diastolic  pulsation  and  purring  thrill.  The  vision  is  not  necessarily 
impaired.  The  affection  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  is  apt  to  be  associated 
with  hysteria,  neuralgia,  or  uterine  disorder.  (Z>i>.  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  296.) 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  functional  palpitation,  the  most  important 
point  is  to  remove  the  cause.  The  use  of  all  nervous  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
mcluding  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  should  be  suspended  or  abandoned;  injurious 
habits  of  indulgence  should  be  overcome;  the  most  watchful  guard  should  be 
kept  by  the  patient  over  his  emotions,  and  while  the  mind  is  moderately  occu^ 
pied,  all  over-^xertion  should  be  avoided ;  a  due  amount  of  sleep  and  of  bodily 
exercise  should  be  obtained;  and,  whenever  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect 
the  agency  of  some  other  disease,  our  efforts  should  be  especially  directed  to* 
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Wftrds  it«  removal.  As  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  patient  tend  strongly  to 
aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  complaint,  we  should  endeavour  to  eheer  him 
hj  every  assurance  of  a  favourable  termination  which  the  circumstances  of 
toe  case  may  justify. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  detail  the  various  modes  of  cure  adapted  to  the 
several  diseases,  of  which  the  palpitation  may  be  a  result,  or  by  which  it  may 
be  sustained.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  patient  is  clearly  plethoric, 
with  a  full  strong  pulse,  he  should  lose  blood,  take  saline  cathartics,  and  live 
upon  vegetable  food  or  milk  until  this  condition  has  been  subdued;  if  anemic, 
he  should,  on  the  contrary,  use  chalybeates  and  a  generous  diet;  if  gouty  or 
rheumatic,  he  should  be  treated  with  colchicum,  antacids,  laxatives,  and  stimu- 
lating pediluvia;  if  dyspeptic,  he  should  pay  especial  attention  to  his  diet,  ex- 
ercise freely  in  the  open  air,  and  employ  mild  tonics  and  laxatives;  in  fine, 
whatever  source  of  irritation  to  the  heart  can  be  discovered,  whether  existing 
in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  intestines,  the  uterus,  or  the  spine,  should  receive 
a  careful  attention,  and  be  removed  if  possible.  In  the  cases  of  spinal  tender- 
ness, recourse  should  be  had  to  cups  or  leeches  over  the  tender  spot,  followed 
by  blistering  or  pustulation.  Tight  lacing,  and  all  other  artificial  modes  of 
cramping  the  movements  of  the  heart,  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  paroxysms,  relief  will  often  be  afforded  by  the  nervous  stimulants, 
M  assafetida,  musk,  valerian,  the  ammoniacal  and  ethereal  preparations,  cam- 
phor, strong  tea,  &c.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  and 
the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  given  separately  or  mixed. 
The  preparations  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  or  one  of  the  other  narcotics,  may 
sometimes  be  usefully  conjoined  with  the  antispasmodics.  A  fluidrachm  of 
the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  will  often  afford  relief.  Aromatics,  com- 
bined with  antacids,  are  sometimes  useful  by  expelling  flatus  and  correcting 
acid.  One  or  two  fluidrachms  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender  may  be 
given  with  this  view,  in  connexion  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  When 
an  overloaded  stomach  is  suspected  as  the  exciting  cause,  an  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  may  not  be  amiss.  Should  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  exist, 
and  stimulants  be  indicated,  a  good  preparation  is  the  ammoniated  tincture  of 
guaiac.  None  of  these  remedies,  however,  should  be  employed  when  the 
palpitation  is  dependent  upon  plethora. 

To  control  the  tendency  to  excessive  action  in  the  heart,  digitalis  may  be 
cautiously  administered,  in  cases  not  attended  with  great  debility,  and  should 
be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. These  remedies  should  be  seconded  by  measures  calculated  to  in- 
vigorate the  system,  such  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  should  be  of  the 
passive  kind  in  anemic  cases,  the  occasional  or  daily  use  of  the  shower-bath, 
frictions  to  the  surface,  and  a  diet  of  nutritious  and  easily  digested  food. 


2.  SYNCOPE. 

Syncope  is  a  diminution  or  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
with  loss  of  oouAciousness,  and  a  suspension  more  or  less  complete  of  respira- 
tion. It  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly ;  but  is  much  more  frequently  precedeil 
by  premonitory  signs,  such  as  a  feeling  of  nausea  or  of  sinking  in  the  epigm^- 
trium,  clouded  or  otherwise  disordered  vision,  mental  confusion,  pallid  and 
shrinking  features,  and  a  rapidly  failing  pulse.  In  general,  the  prelimi- 
nary sensations  are  disagreeable,  sometimes  exceedingly  so;  but  occasionally 
they  are  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  complete  syncope,  the  features  are  cof- 
Impsed  and  of  a  ghutly  fwleneiB,  the  warhoe  oo<rf|  the  pulse  quite  absent  ml 
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t^e  wrist,  respiration  snspended,  and  jeonsoioasness  entirely  wanting.  Some- 
times  inyoluntary  discharges  take  place  from  the  bowels  and  bladder.  The 
heart,  however,  seldom  quite  ceases  to  beat.  The  ear  applied  to  the  chest 
will  generally  detect  the  first  sonud,  greatly  weakened,  but  not  the  second. 
This  is  an  important  sign  in  diagnosis ;  as,  when  observed,  it  always  gives 
hope  of  saving  life.  After  a  short  time,  the  patient  again  draws  his  breath, 
colour  gradually  reappears  in  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  pulse  may  be  felt  at 
the  wrist,  consciousness  returns,  and  very  soon  the  recovery  is  complete. 
This  is  sometimes  attended  with  feelings  of  much  distress. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  syncope  is  only  partial;  the  prelimi- 
nary symptoms  above  mentioned  being  exhibited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  the  patient  never  entirely  losing  his  consciousness,  nor  entirely  ceasing  to 
breathe;  while  the  pulse,  if  not  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  may  be  felt  in  the 
larger  arteries.  Such  a  state  is  frequently  designated  as  faiutness,  especially 
in  its  lighter  grades. 

The  duration  of  syncope  is  variable,  sometimes  not  more  than  an  instant, 
usually  some  seconds  or  minutes,  and,  in  certain  rare  instances,  extending  to 
hours  or  days.  The  cases  of  apparent  death,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  pre- 
mature  interment  sometimes  takes  place,  are  of  this  kind.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  consciousness  have  been  absent 
for  several  days,  and  yet  the  patient  has  ultimately  recovered.  The  system 
is  in  a  sort  of  hybernation,  in  which  vitality  remains,  though  the  vital  func- 
tions are  suspended.  It  is  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  a  very  careful  auscul- 
tation might  detect  a  slight  sound  in  the  heart. 

Causes. — These  are  such  as  act  either  directly  upon  the  heart,  or  indirectly 
through  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  first  set  of  causes  there  are  compara- 
tively few,  if  we  except  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  produce  syncope,  and  occasionally  terminate  in  that  way.  Among 
the  direct  causes,  however,  may  be  ranked  sudden  attacks  of  neuralgia  of  the 
heart,  translated  rheumatism  or  gout,  certain  poisons  which  operate  immedi- 
ately upon  the  circulation,  especially  the  antimonials,  and  a  state  of  depression 
following  excessive  excitement  of  the  organ.  To  the  same  category  may  be 
referred  the  sedative  influence  of  the  warm  bath,  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
circulation,  and  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Air,  admitted  into  the  large  veins,  in 
consequence  of  surgical  operations,  has,  in  numerous  instances,  produced  fatal 
syncope.  It  probably  acts  by  entering  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  depriving 
the  organ  of  the  requisite  stimulus.  The  idea  has  been  suggested,  that  air  is 
sometimes  spontaneously  developed  within  the  blood-vessels  during  life;  but 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  occurrence  has  been  advanced. 

The  causes  of  syncope  which  act  on  the  heart  through  the  nervous  system 
are  very  numerous.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  inherent 
and  independent  irritability  of  the  heart,  this  much  is  quite  certain,  that  it  is 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  often  ceases  to  acl 
when  that  influence  is  suspended  or  perverted.  Violent  shocks,  which  para- 
lyse the  nervous  centres  for  an  instant,  are  frequent  causes  of  syncope. 
Hence  the  efiects  of  sudden  intelligence,  whether  exciting  or  depressing ;  of 
certain  oflensive  or  fearful  sights,  as  a  public  execution,  or  a  painful  surgical 
operation ;  of  sudden  and  excruciating  pain,  as  sometimes  in  spasm  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels;  and  of  violent  injuries,  whether  from  accident,  or  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon.  Much  milder  impressions  on  the  nervous  system  often 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  heart;  such,  for  example,  as  result  from 
certain  rich  and  oppressive  odours,  the  feeling  of  nausea  connected  with  gas- 
tric disorder,  the  sensations  excited  in  pregnancy  by  the  movements  of  the 
foetus,  and  excessive  hunger,  or  rather  want  of  food.     The  presence  of  indi- 
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gestible  matters  in  the  stomach  sometimes  has  a  powerful  effect  of  this  kind. 
A  well-known  case  of  protracted  syncope,  in  which  the  sabject,  a  gentlenokan 
of  this  city,  narrowly  escaped  interment,  but  ultimately  recovered,  and  lived 
many  years,  was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the  eating  of  fresh  and  badly 
baked  bread.  Cold  water,  drank  when  the  body  is  very  hot  and  perspiring, 
especially  after  exercise,  is  apt  to  induce  syncope  of  an  alarming  and  often 
&tal  character.  Under  the  head  of  causes  acting  through  the  nervous  system, 
may  also  be  placed  certain  powerful  poisons,  as  digitaHs,  tobaooo,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

Deficiency  or  loss  of  blood  is  well  known  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  syncope. 
How  fiir  this  acts  directly  on  the  heart  is  not  certain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  organ  must  feel  any  deficiency  in  its  wonted  stimulus ;  but 
there  is  /levertheless  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  acts  more  powerfully 
through  the  brain  than  immediately  upon  the  heart.  When  the  former 
organ  is  defectively  supplied  with  blood,  the  latter  appears  to  feel  the  con- 
sequences almost  instantaneously.  Hence,  the  loss  of  much  less  blood  is 
required  to  produce  fainting  in  the  erect  than  in  the  horisontal  position. 
Hence,  too,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  person,  already  we^k  from 
deficiency  of  blood,  ftdn'ts  suddenly  upon  attempting  to  sit  up  in  bed,  or  to 
rise  and  walk.  Sudden  death  is  occasionally  produced  in  this  way  in  diseases 
of  debility.  Excessive  loss  of  blood,  with  consequent  syncope,  may  occur 
from  the  operation  of  bleeding,  from  accidental  wounds,  and  from  sponta* 
neons  hemorrhage.  The  quantity  requisite  for  the  effect  differs  greatly  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  different  states  of  system.  The  robust  and 
plethoric  will  bear  a  much  greater  loss,  as  a  general  rule,  than  the  feeble  and 
anemic  and  the  very  fat ;  and  inflammatory  diseases  much  more  than  the 
typhous  or  scorbutic.  But  individuals  also  have  idiosyncrasies,  in  this  ro- 
spect,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  general  rule ;  one  person,  for  in- 
stance, fainting  from  a  small  loss  of  blood,  and  another  bearing  an  enormous 
loss  without  this  result,  though  there  may  be  in  other  respects  no  very  ob- 
servable difference  between  the  two.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is 
withdrawn  has  much  effect.  Fainting  is  produced  by  a  smaller  loss  when 
the  blooding  orifice  is  large  than  when  it  is  small.  Profuse  discharges  from 
excessive  secretion,  as  in  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  often  produce  syncope.  The 
sudden  removal  of  a  long-continued  pressure  upon  any  portion  of  the  body, 
has  the  same  effect.  Hence  the  fainting  which  sometimes  follows  delivery, 
and  the  operation  of  tapping,  unless  care  is  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
lost  pressure  by  that  of  a  bandage.  The  effect,  in  these  cases,  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  blood  in  the  brain  and  in  the 
newly  liberated  vessels,  but  much  more  to  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  centres 
of  the  feeling  of  vacuity,  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  conditions  from  which  syncope  may  not  be  readily 
distinguished  are  apnoea  and  death.  In  the  former,  there  is  the  same  ab- 
sence of  consciousness,  respiration,  and  pulse  at  the  wrist;  but  the  aspect 
of  the  body  is  in  general  sufficiently  diagnostic.  In  apn<Ba  there  are  signs 
of  general  venous  congestion,  such  as  purple  lips,  swollen  features,  and  a 
dingy  or  livid  hue  of  the  surface ;  while  in  syncope  the  countenance  is  pallid 
and  collapsed,  and  the  skin  apparently  bloodless.  The  cause,  if  known,  will 
also  frequently  serve  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  If  it  be  such  as  acts  primarily 
on  the  lungs  it  produces  apncea,  if  upon  the  heart,  syncope. 

There  is  a  condition  of  insensibility  of  an  hysterical  character,  in  which 
the  patient  lies  sometimes  for  days,  without  motion  or  consciousness,  and  in 
which  the  breathing  is  so  gentle  that,  without  close  examination,  it  may  l«e 
aappooed  lo  be  auApendcd.    I  have  been  sent  for,  in  such  a  case,  to  decide 
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whether  death  had  not  taken  place.  The  physician,  however,  has  no  difE* 
culty  in  the  diagnosis ;  for,  upon  placing  the  fingers  npon  the  wriBt,  he  finds 
the  pulse  heating  as  in  heaJth.  An  accidental  deviation  of  the  radial  artery 
from  its  ordinary  course,  an  event  not  at  all  uncommon,  might  in  such  a  case 
lead  to  a  very  false  conclusion,  if  the  physician  should  not  be  upon  his  guardi 
and  examine  the  pulse  elsewhere. 

The  most  embarrassing  problem,  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  syncope,  is 
to  decide  between  cases  of  apparent  and  positive  death.  In  prolonged  syn- 
cope, we  might  expect  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  case  different 
from  the  exterior  cadaveric  characters,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what.  There  is  occasionally  something  life-like  in  the  countenance  and  sur- 
face, which  has  led  on  the  part  of  observers  to  persevering  convictions  of 
continuing  life,  which  the  CTcnt  has  justified.  In  such  cases,  the  interior 
temperature  should  be  observed,  and  if  higher  in  the  fauces  or  rectum  than 
upon  the  surface,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  favourable  indication.  The 
probability  is,  that  a  careful  auscultation  of  the  heart  might  detect  some  hint 
remaining  sound.  There  is  an  absence,  moreover,  of  the  cadaveric  rigidityi 
which  is  probably  the  last  vital  act  of  the  expiring  tissues,  occurring  some 
time  after  the  great  functions  of  life  have  been  suspended.  In  real  deatb| 
there  is  a  sinking  of  blood  to  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  indi- 
cating a  complete  surrender  of  the  vital  powers  to  the  ordinary  physical  laws. 
But,  whenever  there  b  any  doubt,  the  body  should  not  be  buried  until  after 
the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  which  is  quite  decisive.  Happily,  the 
warmth  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  patient^  if  living,  hastens  the 
occurrence  of  this  decisive  test  in  death. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  fiivourable,  when  the  syncope  is  unconnected 
with  organic  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  the  affection  is  fatal  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  loss  of  blood,  even  though  the  hemorrhage  may  have 
ceased,  from  severe  shocks  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  from  slight  exertion 
in  cases  of  great  debility.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  death  takes  plaoe 
occasionally  from  syncope,  consequent  upon  some  sudden  affection  of  the 
heart,  paralysing  its  power  of  contraction^  as  the  closest  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, in  instances  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  has  failed  to  detect  any  lesioa 
to  which  the  result  could  be  ascribed. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  syncope,  threatened  or  existingi 
is  always  to  place  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  head  at  least 
as  low,  if  not  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  By  this  simple  measure,  em- 
ployed when  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  first  felt,  an  attack  may  very 
frequently  be  averted;  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
restoration  after  the  attack;  sometimes,  indeed,  absolutely  essential  to  re- 
covery. Hence  the  importance  of  distinguishing  such  cases  from  those  de- 
pendent npon  congestion  of  the  brain.  An  individual  subject  to  syncope, 
should  at  once  lie  down  when  he  feels  an  attack  approaching.  Sometimes,  as 
in  cases  of  excessive  hemorrhage,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  horizontal 
position  steadily  for  a  considerable  time ;  until,  in  fact,  the  blood-vessels  are 
again  supplied  in  the  course  of  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  that  this  mea- 
sure is  employed,  all  pressure  from  tight  dresses,  corsets,  <nravats,  &c.,  should 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  chest,  neck,  and  abdomen,  and  the  patient 
should  be  surrounded  with  pure  fresh  air. 

Means  should  also  be  employed  to  rouse  the  nervous  system.  For  this 
purpose  spirit  or  solution  of  ammonia,  strong  acetic  acid,  or  other  very  pun- 
gent volatile  substance,  may  be  so  applied  that  the  vapours  may  enter  the 
nostrils ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  too  &r,  lest  it  pro- 
duce severe  inflammation  of  the  part    The  smoke  of  burnt  feathers  has  been 
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employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Sprinkling  cold  water  upon  the  hce  is  also 
usefal  by  the  shock  which  it  produces  on  the  nerves.  Slapping  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  making  a  shrill  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  patient,  are  vulgar 
remedies  not  without  effect.  Any  good  result  which  may  have  followed  the 
application  of  the  tourniquet  to  a  limb,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
measure  rather  upon  the  nervous  system  than  the  circulation.  If  the  patient 
can  swallow,  he  may  take  a  draught  of  cold  water,  which  seems  to  act  upon 
the  mucous  surface  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  skin,  by  exciting  a  sensa- 
tion that  leads  to  reaction.  Difiusible  stimulants  should  also  be  adminis- 
tered, especially  the  ethereal  and  ammoniacal  preparations ;  and,  as  in  palpi- 
tations, the  most  convenient  forms  are  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  and  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  brandy  may  be  used.  Should 
the  patient  be  unable  to  swallow,  and  the  syncope  not  speedily  yield  to  the 
measures  above  recommended,  stimulants,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  brandy, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  properly  diluted,  should  be  injected  into  the  rectum. 

Remedies  must  also  be  applied  to  the  surface.  The  body  should  be  kept 
warm,  but  not  overheated;  friction  should  be  made  with  a  flesh-brush  or 
coarse  flannel;  and  rubefacients  should  be  applied  along  the  spine  and  to  the 
extremities,  care  being  taken  not  to  permit  them  to  remain  so  long,  or  to  be 
used  of  such  a  strength,  as  to  endanger  much  inflammation  on  the  occurrenoe 
of  reaction.  A  good  mode  of  exciting  the  skin  might  be  one  suggested  to 
the  author  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  that,  namely,  of  slapping  the 
whole  surface  with  a  lady's  slipper.  It  has  been  recommended  to  apply 
briefly  to  the  epigastrium,  or  over  the  spine,  a  piece  of  heated  metal,  as  the 
blade  of  a  case  knife,  or  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  in  order  to  excite  sensation ; 
and  a  live  coal  from  the  fire  has  been  efficiently  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Electricity  may  also  be  cautiously  used;  and  recourse  should  be  had 
to  artificial  respiration  in  cases  which  resist  other  measures,  though  the  same 
good  is  not  to  be  ex]>ected  from  this  remedy  as  in  asphyxia. 

When  the  syncope  has  proceeded  from  large  draughts  of  cold  water  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  hot  weather,  the  patient,  if  able  to  swallow,  should  take 
full  doses  of  laudanum,  with  ether^  solution  of  ammonia,  hot  brandy-toddy, 
or  even  water  alone  made  as  h6t  as  it  can  well  be  borne ;  and,  in  cases  of  com- 
plete unconsciousness,  these  or  similar  remedies  should  be  administered  by 
means  of  the  stomach- tube.  The  other  remedies  above  mentioned  may  be 
used  at  the  same  time,  and  especially  a  sinapism  over  the  epigastrium. 

When  an  overloaded  stomach,  or  some  acrid  or  indigestible  matter  in  the 
stomach,  is  the  cause  of  the  affection,  it  is  proper  to  administer  an  emetic  of 
powdered  mustard  with  warm  water  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  which  may  be 
aided  if  necessjiry  by  a  little  ipecacuanha. 


3.  NEURALGIA  OF  THE  HEART,  or  ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Neuralgia  of  the  heart  and  angina  pectoris  are  considered  by  some  as  dif- 
ferent diseases;  but  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  important  dis>tinction 
between  them.  Though  angina  has  frequently  been  found  in  connexion  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  yet  frequently  also  no  such  affection  has  been 
detected  iipon  examination  after  death ;  so  that  it  must  be  considered  as  essen- 
tially nervous.  Angina  is,  therefore,  a  painful  nervous  affliction,  and  this  in 
the  very  definition  of  neuralgia.  If  it  be  maintained  that  angina  appears 
under  a  peculiar  characteristic  form,  differing  from  other  painful  affections  of 
the  heart,  it  may  be  stated  in  reply  that,  though  there  may  be  striking  dif- 
ferences between  two  extremes  of  any  affection  which  admits  of  diversity,  yel 
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this  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  constitotiDg  them  into  distinct  diseases,  espo- 
cially  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  complaint  in  question,  the  extremes  are 
connected  by  a  chain  of  insensible  gradations,  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  doing  violence  to  some  link.  The  only  admissible  distinction  be- 
tween the  terms  appears  to  be,  that,  white  neuralgia  shall  be  considered  as 
embracing  all  the  purely  nervous  cardiac  pains,  angina  pectoris  shall  be 
limited  to  the  more  violent  and  dangerous. 

Symptom*, — ^The  disease  is  characterized  by  severe  pain  in  the  precordial 
region,  occurring  paroxysmally,  with  freedom  from  pain  in  the  intervals.  In 
the  paroxysm,  the  pain  generally  shoots  through  the  chest  towards  the  baok, 
and  iuto  the  left  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  extends  down  the  arm,  where 
it  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of  numbness.  This  combined  sensation  is  some- 
times felt  as  far  ifo  the  fingers,  proceeding  downward  from  the  elbow  along 
the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Sometimes  also  the  pain  spreads  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  chest,  ascends  up  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  or  descends  to  the 
left  leg;  and  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  it  has  even  extended  to  the  righl 
side  of  the  body.  There  is  occasionally  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  left 
mamma  in  the  female,  and  pain  upon  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  chest, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  in  both  sexes.  There  is  every  grade  of  vio^ 
lence  in  the  sensation,  from  a  dull  aching  numbness,  up  to  the  most  acute 
and  excruciating  pain,  for.  which  the  imagination  of  the  sufferer  has  laboured 
in  vain  to  find  terms  of  comparison  sufficiently  expressive.  Along  with  the 
pain,  in  bad  cases,  there  is  often  a  sense  of  tightness  or  oppression  in  the 
chest,  with  dyspnoea,  inability  to  lie  down,  and  sometimes  violent  palpita- 
tions ;  and  the  patient  not  unfrequently  has  the  feeling  that  he  cannot  live 
unless  speedily  relieved.  Though  the  breathing  is  apparently  much  oppressed 
and  difficult,  yet  the  lungs  can  generally  be  fully  expanded  by  a  voluntary 
effort.  The  pulse  is  usually  small,  irregular,  and  feeble,  but  sometimes 
strong  and  voluminous.  Occasionally,  the  paroxysm  ends  in  convulsions  or 
syncope.  There  is  often  much  flatulence  of  stomach,  and  the  urine  during 
the  paroxysm  is  pale  and  limpid. 

The  paroxysm  varies  in  length  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  an 
hour,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  exceeds  the  last-mentioned  period.  The 
patient  is  sometimes  free  from  pain,  and  in  apparent  health,  during  the  inter- 
vals; but  more  freauently  he  suffers  with  occasional  uneasiness  in  the  prso- 
cordia,  and  often  exnibits  signs  of  cardiac  disease. 

The  first  attack,  which  is  in  most  cases  comparatively  mild,  is  usually  ex- 
perienced upon  the  occasion  of  some  extraordinary  exertion,  such  as  ascending 
a  height,  especially  in  the  face  of  a  cold  wind.  The  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
with  pain,  and  immediately  stops,  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ad- 
vance, and  as  if  he  should  die  were  he  to  make  the  effort.  After  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  pain  subsides,  and  he  is  enabled  to  proceed.  The  attack  v^ 
afterwards  repeated,  but  at  a  very  uncertain  interval,  after  one  or  more  weeks, 
for  example,  or  months,  or  a  year;  but  the  interval  generally  diminishes  with 
the  continuance  of  the  complaint;  so  that  at  length  the  patient  becomes  liable 
to  a  paroxysm  upon  the  slightest  excitement,  and  even  without  any  apparent 
exciting  oause.  In  this  condition,  any  movement  of  the  body,  or  any  mental 
emotion,  however  slight,  may  become  the  cause  of  pain;  and  the  swallowing 
of  food,  the  act  of  defecation,  turning  in  bed,  coughing,  or  other  equally  in- 
significant cause,  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  paroxysm.  The  patient  is  not  un- 
frequently attacked  at  night,  especially,  as  it  is  said,  after  the  first  sleep. 
He  is  now  scarcely  ever  free  from  suffering  or  the  apprehension  of  it,  and  life 
not  unfrequently  becomes  a  burthen,  which  he  is  glad  to  lay  down.  Cases 
which  have  advanced  thus  far  sometimes  terminate  suddenly^  in  fatal  syncope. 
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The  patieDt  is  al80  frequeDtly  carried  off  by  soTue  of  tbe  secondary  affections 
iDcideDt  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  in  which  simple  neuralgia,  if  severe 
and  long  continued,  is  apt  to  terminate. 

But  there  are  many  cases  much  less  severe  than  those  above  described.  The 
pnin  may  not  be  less  acute;  but  it  is  not  so  extensive,  recurs  qnite  irregularly 
both  as  to  degree  and  time,  and  may  disappear  for  a  very  long  period,  or  never 
return.  There  are,  indeed,  fugitive  pains  in  the  heart  as  in  other  organs,  de- 
pending on  various  causes  of  nervous  derangement,  and  quite  trivial  in  their 
nature,  which  it  is  necessary,  if  they  are  classified  at  all,  to  plaice  along  with 
neuralgia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  about  the 
heart,  extending  often  to  the  shoulder  and  arm,  which  consists  in  a  sense 
rather  of  stricture,  weight,  or  aching  numbness,  than  of  positive  pain,  and 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  nervous  and  dyspeptic  patients  of  a  gonty  or  rheu- 
matic constitution. 

Instances  of  cardiac  neuralgia  have  been  observed,  in  which  the  paroxysms 
returned  at  certain  fixed  periods,  with  perfect  freedom  from  pain  in  the  inter- 
val. Such  cases  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  intermittent  or  periodical  neu- 
ralgia, which  frequently  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  asserted  that  angina  pectoris  has  sometimes  (Usappeared  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  certain  eruptions  upon  the  skin. 

Direction  often  reveals  nothing  to  which  the  complaint  oould  be  ascribed ; 
but  often  also  organic  disease  has  been  observed,  such  as  ossification  of  the 
ooronary  vessels,  valves,  or  aorta;  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  softening  of  the 
heart ;  morbid  obesity,  and  pericardial  effusion.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
how  far  these  diseases  are  mere  accidental  coincidences,  and  how  far  they 
stand  towards  the  neuralgic  affection  in  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect. 

Cauus, — ^These  are  often  very  obscure ;  and,  as  in  other  cases  of  obecurity, 
various  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  authors.  Dr.  Parry,  whose  attention 
was^particularlv  called  to  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries,  ascribed  the 
disease  to  that  lesion.  By  others  it  has  been  referred  to  general  plethora,  to 
gout,  to  affections  of  the  pericardium,  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  other  abdominal  viscera.  Dr.  Hope  was  inclined 
to  the  belief,  that,  in  its  worst  forms,  it  was  owing  to  structural  disease  of  the 
heart  or  great  vessels,  in  which  some  portion  of  them  were  deprived  of  their 
elasticity  by  osseous,  cartilaginous,  or  steatomatous  degeneration,  and  thai 
the  pain  was  owing  to  over-tension  of  the  rigid  portion.  But  these  affections 
80  often  occur  without  any  trace  of  angina,  and  angina  has  been  so  often  ob- 
served without  structural  disease,  that  great  doubt  is  necessarily  thrown 
over  the  justness  of  this  opinion.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that,  where  the 
two  affections  coexist,  they  are  both  the  result  of  the  same  morbid  cause,  or 
that  the  organic  is  the  consequence,  as  so  often  happens  elsewhere,  of  the 
continued  functional  derangement.  The  opinion  of  Dt.  Chapman  that  angina 
is  a  gouty  affection  is  probably  true,  in  at  least  a  large  number  of  cases ;  and 
the  tendency  of  gouty  irritation  to  favour  the  deposit  of  calculous  matter  in 
the  fibrous  tissues  is  well  known.  Both  the  pain  and  the  ossification  may  in 
such  instances  be  nothing  more  than  gouty  phenomena.  So  far  as  my  pe*- 
sonal  observation  has  gone,  neuralgic  affections  of  the  heart  have  generally 
occurred  in  persons  who  have  inherited  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  but 
whose  habits  of  life,  more  abstemious  than  those  of  their  forefathers^  bav« 
prevented  the  ordinary  inflammatory  developement  of  those  diseases,  and 
given  them  a  disposition  to  assume  a  neuralgic  form. 

Like  neuralgia  in  other  situations,  that  of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with 
and  possibly  in  some  measure  dependent  upon,  general  debility,  nervous  de- 
nuigement  of  the  system  at  large,  and  the  chlorotio  or  anemic  oondition  of 
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the  cirenlation.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  ii^  which  hysteria  shows  itself,  and  is 
apparently,  in  some  instances,  connected  with  tenderness  of  the  spine.  It 
occasionally  alternates  with  neuralgia  elsewhere,  e8]>ecially  in  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic individuals.  It  has  sometimes  appeared  to  originate  in  continued  and 
deep  distress  of  mind.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  sometimeif 
a  result  of  miasmatic  influence.  Occasionally  it  is  associated  with  general 
plethora,  which  may  possibly  serve  as  the  exciting  cause.  Dyspepsia  and 
disease  of  the  liver  often  occasion  neuralgic  sensations  in  the  heart,  probably 
through  the  Yiervous  centres  which  associate  the  seats  of  these  affections. 
The  complaint  is  apt  to  come  on  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  food| 
distended  with  flatus,  or  irritated  by  acid  or  indigestible  matters.  The  com- 
munication of  the  irritation  is  probably  effected  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  not  improbable  that  disease  at  the  origin 
or  in  the  course  of  this  nerve  may  sometimes  be  the  source  of  the  affection. 
Males  over  fifty  are  most  liable  to  the  severest  forms  of  this  complaint; 
females  less  advanced  in  life  to  the  milder. 

Prognosis. — When  the  disease  is  associated  with  structural  alteration  in 
the  heart,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfovourable,  though  the  patient  often  lives 
long.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  affection  may  very  generally  be  alle- 
viated, and  sometimes  cured.  When  of  a  gouty  character,  though  removed 
for  a  time,  it  is  always  liable  to  return,  because  the  gouty  diathesis  can 
scarcely  be  eradicated. 

Treatment — The  remedial  measures  toe  first,  those  adapted  to  the  parox- 
ysm, and  Meeondly,  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  interval. 

1.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest.  If  the  pulse 
should  be  strong,  and  the  general  habit  plethoric,  blood  may  be  taken  freely 
from  the  arm;  but  bleeding  is  not  frequently  required,  and,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  associated  with  general  debility,  or  the  anemic  condition,  would  be 
positively  injurious.  Whenever  the  patient  is  habitually  pale,  with  a  languid 
circulation,  and  in  a  generally  feeble  state  of  health,  blood  should  be  tdcen 
very  cautiously,  if  at  all,  and  by  cups  or  leeches  between  the  scapulas,  rather 
than  by  the  huioet  Local  bleeding  may  also  be  used,  as  an  adjuvant  of  vene- 
section, in  cases  to  which  that  remedy  is  adapted. 

To  relieve  the  pain,  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  medicines  should  be  given 
freely;  and  none  are  so  efficacious  as  the  preparations  of  opium,  such  as  lauda- 
num, the  black  drop,  and  the  salts  of  morphia,  of  one  of  which  a  large  dose 
should  be  given  promptly,  and  repeated  if  the  first  should  not  prove  successfrd. 
When  there  is  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency,  the  wine  of  colchicum  root 
should  be  given  pretty  freely  along  with  the  anodyne.  Shoul4  the  pulse  be 
feeble,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  corresponding,  the  ammoniacal 
or  ethereal  preparations,  musk,  assafetida,  or  camphor,  should  be  prescribed, 
separately  or  variously  combined;  and,  in  such  cases,  with  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic taint,  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac  may  be  substituted  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  colchicum.  Should  evidences  of  acid  or  flatus  in  the  stomach  exist, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  is  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  indications;  or  various  mixtures  of  aromatics  and  antacids  may  be  admin- 
istered. When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  overloaded  stomach  as  the  cause, 
vomiting  should  be  produced  by  ipecacuanha,  aided  by  warm  water  or  infusion 
of  chamomile.     Inhalation  of  chloroform  has  been  recommended. 

Hot  pediluvia,  rendered  move  stimulating  by  mustard,  or  Cayenne  pepperi 
should  be  employed  simultaneously  with  the  internal  remedies,  especially  in 
gouty  eases.  Speedy  rubefaction  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  by  means  of 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  or  sinapisms,  is  sometimes  desirable;  and  similar 
applications  to  the  spine  may  not  be  without  advantage.  Laenneo  recom- 
VOL.  u.  14 
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mends  the  applioation  of  two  magnets  on  opposite  portions  of  the  ohest ;  but 
all  their  effects  are  probably  produced  through  the  mind  of  the  patient. 
Acupuncture  is  said  to  be  sometimes  useful. 

2.  In  the  interval,  the  exciting  causes  should  be  careftillj  avoided,  and  the 
patient  should,  therefore,  sedulously  cultivate  calmness  of  mind  and  perfect 
equanimity,  while  he  avoids  all  vigorous  muscular  effort.  At  the  same  time, 
the  general  health  should  be  carefully  attended  to  as  the  best'safeguard  against 
the  attacks  of  the  disease.  Dyspepsia  should  be  corrected  with  especial  care, 
along  with  its  concomitants,  acidity,  flatulence,  and  constipation.  (See  Dy- 
jpepsia.)  In  employing  exercise  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
the  passive  kinds,  as  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  should  be  decidedly  pre- 
ferred to  the  active.  Any  existing  morbid  tendency  which  may  have  pr^is- 
posed  to  the  disease,  or  excited  it,  should  receive  due  attention.  Hence,  goat, 
rheumatism,  ansemia,  or  hysteria,  if  present  should  be  treated  with  appropriate 
remedies;  but  when  either  of  the  first  two  of  these  affections  is  seated  in  a  safe 
and  convenient  spot,  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  remove  it  by  repelleot 
measures. 

Sometimes  advantage  will  accrue  from  a  strong  impression  upon  the  nervooa 
system  by  means  of  the  metallic  tonics,  associated  with  the  narootios.  Nitrate 
of  silver,  sub-carbonate  of  iron  in  half  drachm  or  drachm  doses,  subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  the  salts  of  copper,  or  those  of  zinc,  may  be  given  in  connexion  with 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  of  stramonium,  or  of  hyoscyamus,  or  of  the  three 
combined*  For  the  periodical  cases,  sulphate  of  quinia  is  the  appropriate 
remedy.  The  paroxysms,  when  apt  to  occur  at  bedtime,  may  sometimes  be 
^ectively  anticipated  by  a  full  dose  of  opium. 

Nor  should  local  remedies  be  neglected  in  the  intervals.  Issues  in  the 
thighs  have  been  highly  recommended.  Blistering,  antimonial  pastolatioo, 
setons,  or  issues  may  be  employed  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  Ad- 
vantage has  also  accrued  from  a  belladonna  plaster  upon  the  breast,  and  from 
frictions  with  aconitia  or  veratria. 

Finally,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  not  attended  with  serious  structural  disease 
of  the  heart,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the  mental  distraction,  various 
enjoyments,  and  exciting  novelties  of  foreign  travel,  which  places  the  nervooa 
system  under  wholly  new  influences,  and  often  subverts  those  tenacious  morbid 
associations  which  sustain,  if  they  do  not  originate  neuralgia. 


SUBSECTION  n. 
DISIASIS  OF  TBI  ARTKRIE6. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ARTERIES,  or  ARTERITIS. 

The  arteries  are  one  of  the  components  of  our  frame  least  liable  to  inflaa* 
nation.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  arterial  trunks  wholly  sound,  though  but- 
rounded  with  inflamed  and  even  suppurating  structure.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  idiopathic  arteritis  is  a  rare  disease.  Some  pathologists,  how- 
ever, have  adopted  a  contrary  opinion,  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
redness,  often  observed  after  death  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  arteries,  is 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Frank,  of  Vienna,  who 
regarded  arteritis  as  the  essential  cause  of  a  peculiar  and  very  dangeroos  Com 
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of  fever.  Bat  a  closer  etemtinj  has  determined  that  the  redness  is  not  a  cer- 
tain eyidenoe  of  inflammation,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  general,  the  result 
of  imbibition  of  blood  after  death,  or  daring  the  last  agony.  The  obsortations 
of  Chaussier,  Laennec,  B^rard,  Andral,  MM.  Troasseaa  and  Rigot,  and  Dr. 
Hope,  all  concur  to  this  end.  The  inference,  therefore,  as  to  the  frequency 
of  arteritis,  drawn  from  the  phenomenon  alluded  to,  is  not  supported;  and  aU 
other  ooDsiderations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  rare  disease. 

The  want  of  yaseularity  in  the  interior  membrane  of  the  arteries  would 
appear  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  resistance  to  ordinary  causes  of  inflam- 
mation. Trousseau  and  Rigot  found  that  neither  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.83 5^ 
nor  dilute  nitrous  acid,  nor  putrefying  animal  substances,  occasioned  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  arterial  lining  membrane.  {Hcusse's  Anat.  Descrip.  o/Dis. 
of  Oirc,  and  Regp.j  Lond.  ed.,  p.  59.) 

Sifmptoms, — ^The  symptoms  of  arteritis  are  very  uncertain.  When  mode- 
rate and  of  small  extent,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  for  example,  after  the  tying 
of  an  artery,  it  scarcely  gives  rise  to  any  obvious  disturbance.  In  a  higher 
degree,  it  is  said  to  (ftcasion  heat  and  pain  along  the  course  of  the  inflamed 
vessel,  tenderness  upon  pressure,  increased  pulsation  or  throbbing,  and  a  rust- 
ling sound  upon  auscultation,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  roughness  of  the 
internal  surface.  When  seated  in  the  larger  vessels,  it  generally  produces  a 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  heart,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever,  sometimes 
attended  with  restlessness,  great  anxiety,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  In  the 
thoracic  aorta,  it  may  also  give  rise  to  oppressed  breathing.  The  same  symp- 
toms, however,  may  result  from  so  many  other  morbid  conditions,  especially 
in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  that  a  certain  diagnosis  is  almost  im- 
possible; and  the  practitioner  must  be  content,  even  in  the  best  marked  caaes, 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  The  absence  of  any  other  discoverable 
lesion  or  fanctional  disorder,  to  which  the  symptoms  can  be  ascribed,  will 
afford  good  probable  grounds  for  referring  them  to  this  cause. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  aorta,  or  other  large  arteries  of  the  trunk, 
are  absolutely  obstructed  in  oonsequence  of  inflammation ;  but  this  result  is 
occasionally  attendant  upon  the  disease  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  In 
such  cases,  the  vessel,  though  it  may  have  at  first  pulsated  with  more  than 
its  usual  force,  either  suddenly  ceases  to  beat,  or  gradually  beats  more  and 
more  feebly,  until  pulsation  can  no  longer  be  felt,  either  at  the  seat  of  the 
affection,  or  in  the  limb  below  it.  The  artery  may  now  be  felt  like  a  tense 
cord  running  along  the  limb.  The  obstruction  may  be  owing  either  to  the 
effusion  of  fibrin  into  its  cavity,  or  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood;  and  some- 
times to  a  mere  thickening  of  the  coats.  The  blood  appears  to  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  coagulate  upon  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  the  clot 
sometimes  extends  for  a  great  distance  along  its  course,  blocking  it  up  com- 
pletely. The  limb  sometimes  becomes  swollen  and  painful  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  but,  when  the  obstruction  has  occurred,  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  are  exhibited  in  a  degree  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  obstruction.  A  feeble  or  absent  circulation,  diminished 
temperature,  a  sensation  of  numbness  or  even  paralysis,  and  lastly  mortifica- 
tion, preceded  by  gangrenous  phlyctasnss,  are  among  the  results.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  apparently  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the 
extremities  have  their  origin  in  inflammation  of  the  arteries.  The  blood  in 
the  vessds  of  a  mortified  part  coagulates;  but  the  coagulation  does  not  neces-' 
sanly  extend  far  beyond  the  seat  of  the  affection.  In  these  cases  of  supposed 
spontaneous  gangrene,  the  main  artery  has  been  observed  to  be  filled,  far 
above  the  utmost  limit  of  the  mortification,  with  coagulated  blood  adherent 
to  its  inner  coat,  or  separated  trom  it  by  a  layer  of  pus;  showing  that  the 
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origiDal  disease  was  probably  in.  the  vessel  itself,  and  the  gangrene,  theiefore, 
a  resalt  and  not  a  cause.  It  would ,  however,  be  going  too  dear  to  assert  that, 
in  all  instances,  spontaneous  gangrene  arises  from  arteritis.  It  undoubtedly 
originates  from  various  other  causes.  The  loss  of  the  limb  is  not  a  neoessary 
consequence.  Blood  may  be  supplied  to  it  through  anastomosing  vessels,  or 
others  generated  on  the  occasion.  Should  this  supply  be  furnished  sufficiently 
before  the  occurrence  of  absolute  mortification,  the  limb  may  be  restored, 
and,  even  after  mortification,  only  a  portion  may  slough,  and  the  remainder 
be  preserved.  But,  in  cases  of  extensive  coagulation  reaching  far  up  the 
artery,  death  is  the  necessary  result.  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  artery 
becomes  obliterated  by  absorption.  If  not  completely  obstructed,  however, 
it  may  remain  pervious  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  extensive  arteritis,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  are 
sometimes  presented,  consequent  upon  the  contamination  of  the  blood  with 
the  pus,  lymph,  &c.,  which  may  be  secreted  by  the  inflamed  interior  mem* 
brane,  and  washed  away  by  the  current  of  the  circulation.  The  fever  now 
assumes  a  typhoid  character,  with  a  frequent,  feeble,^  and  irregular  pulse, 
torpid  capillary  circulation,  hurried  breathing,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  low, 
muttering  delirium.  This  condition  of  system  attends,  from  the  beginning, 
certain  cases  of  arteritis,  originating  in  local  inflammations,  absoenes,  or 
unhealthy  ulcers,  which  appear  to  impart  their  own  depraved  notion  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  arteries  of  the  part  affected,  along  which  it  is  transmitted 
towards  the  heart.  Guthrie,  who  has  published  an  account  of  such  cases, 
considers  the  inflammation  as  erysipelatous.  The  cases  are  rare;  for  the 
tendency  in  arteries,  unlike  that  of  the  veins,  is  to  propagate  inflammatioii 
towards  the  circumference,  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  circulation. 

From  the  evidence  of  dissection,  it  may  be  inferred  that  ehrcntc  inftamwuM' 
turn  of  the  arteries  is  not  unfrequent;  if,  indeed,  it  be  admitted  that  the 
various  organic  changes  which  have  been  noted,  such  as  alterations  of  texture 
and  thickness,  and  diflierent  kinds  of  morbid  deposition,  are  really  the  result  of 
the  inflammatory  process.  But  there  are  seldom  symptoms  sufficiently  marked 
to  characterize  the  affection,  before  the  organic  change  has  taken  place;  and 
this  then  becomes  the  prominent  object  of  attention.    (See  the  next  article,) 

Anatomical  Characters, — Redness  of  the  internal  coat  has  been  before 
stated  not  to  be  admissible  alone  as  an  evidence  of  previous  inflammation. 
Scarlet  and  brown  or  violet  discolorations  are  frequently  the  result  of  mere 
imbibition  of  blood.  B^rard  considers  the  proposition  incontestable,  that 
^*  the  red  bands  and  patches  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  arteries,  which  are 
not  attended  with  any  other  appreciable  physical  change  in  the  coats  of  these 
vessels,  are  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature."  {Diet,  de  Mid.y  iv.  100.)  But, 
when  the  redness  is  accompanied  with  a  roughness  or  loss  of  polish  upon  the 
interior  surface;  injection  of  the  vasa  vasorum;  softness,  friability,  loos  of 
elasticity,  or  thickening  of  the  parietes;  a  facility  of  separation  between  the 
several  coats;  and  the  existence  of  effused  coagulable  lymph  or  of  pus,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  previous  existence  of  arteritis.  The  lymph  has  been 
observed  variously  in  flocculi,  patches  adhering  to  the  inner  surface,  and 
masses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  filling  and  obstructing  the  channel  of  the 
vessel.  Pus  is  formed  upon  the  inner  surface,  underneath  layers  of  coagu- 
lated blood  or  false  membrane,  and  sometimes  between  the  coats.  But  it  is 
not  a  frequent  product  of  arteritis,  which  is  much  more  disposed  to  plastic 
exudation  than  the  generation  of  pus.  Coagulated  blood  is  frequently  observed 
lining  the  vessels,  or  occupying  their  cavities,  sometimes  for  a  great  disUnce. 
The  presence,  however,  of  pus  or  lymph  is  probably  less  frequent  than  it 
would  be,  were  not  these  sunstanoes  often  washed  along  with  the  blood  aa  £u4 
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as  secreted.  Ulceration  is  sometimes  seen  npon  the  inner  satfiice  of  the  vessel, 
though  yerj  rarely  as  the  result  of  acute  arteritis.  All  these  signs  of  inflam- 
matioB  are  seldom  or  never  observed  in  one  case;  nor  are  they  all  of  equal 
value.  Laennec  is  disposed  to  believe  that  thickening  of  the  coats,  and  un- 
usual apparent  vascularity,  may  exist  in  connexion  with  redness,  without 
neoessanly  implying  inflammation,  when  the  body  is  much  inflltrated,  and 
the  tissues  very  moist;  and  Dr.  Hope  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  present- 
ing these  phenomena,  which  a  brief  examination  proved  not  to  be  inflamma- 
tory. (^Cyc.  of  Pract,  Med.,  Art.  Arteritis,)  The  most  incontestable  evidence 
of  inflammation  is  that  afforded  by  the  existence  of  exuded  fibrin  or  of  pus. 

The  marks  left  by  chronic  arteritis  are  a  dirty  redness,  thickness,  softness, 
or  other  organic  alteration  of  the  coats,  ulceration,  and  various  morbid  depo- 
sits. In  relation,  however,  to  the  organic  changes  of  arteries,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  thai  ^ey  are  always  the  result  of  inflammation.  Some  of  theni, 
indeed,  would  appear,  from  a  close  scrutiny,  to  be  wholly  indispendent  of  that 
process  in  their  origin.  But,  either  as  cause  or  eflfect,  they  usually  have 
more  or  less  connexion  with  it;  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  most  conve* 
niently  treated  of  here,  so  far  as  they  require  notice  in  an  elementary  trea- 
tise, at  least  with  the  exception  of  ossification  and  aneurism,  which  will  be 
considered  under  distinct  headings. 

Non-inflammatory  organic  alterations.  Arteries  are  sometimes  found 
dilated,  and  sometimes  contracted.  Of  their  dilatation  occasion  will  be  taken 
to  treat  under  aneurism.  Their  contraction  is  either  mere  stricture  without 
alteration  of  their  coats,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  thickening  of  one  or  more  of  the  coats,  or  a  deposition  of  foreign  matters 
in  their  substance.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  very  limited;  in  the  latter,  it 
sometimes  afiects  a  considerable  extent  of  the  vessel. 

The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  variously  changed.  Occasionally  they  lose 
their  elasticity,  at  the  same  time  becoming  white,  more  opaque,  and  denser 
than  in  health,  without  other  appreciable  alteration.  This  condition  is  said 
to  predispose  to  dilatation.  In  other  instances  they  are  thickened,  as  well  as 
inelastic  and  fragile,  especially  the  inner  coat;  whence  arises  a  diminution  of 
their  caliber,  and  sometimes  even  complete  obstruction.  Sometimes  they  are 
much  softened ;  and  this  also  is  particularly  true  of  the  inner  coat.  In  this 
condition,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  an  accident  to  which  attention  was  first 
called  by  Dr.  Turner,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  some  movement  in  which  the  artery  is 
elongated,  the  inner  membrane  is  ruptured,  and  a  portion  of  it,  being  rolled 
backward,  impedes  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  induces  coagulation  to  such 
a  degree  as  quite  to  obstruct  the  vessel.  A  sudden  stoppage  of  circulation  is 
experienced  in  the  limb  below,  with  all  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  want 
of  blood. 

Of  the  morbid  deposits,  one  of  the  most  frequent  consists  of  cartilage-like 
patches  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery.  From  the  researches  of  Bizot,  it 
would  appear  that  these  are  the  result  of  acute  inflammation ;  having  been 
traced  from  their  incipient  stage  of  a  viscid  gelatinous  exudation,  of  a  pale 
rosy  colour,  through  gradual  changes,  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  ultimately 
found,  of  firm,  white  patches,  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness,  supplanting 
the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel,  in  the  places  where  they  are  deposited.  {System 
of  Prari,  Med,,  article  Arteritis,)  Hasse,  however,  regards  them  as  deposits 
directly  from  the  blood.  {Hasse* s  Anat,  Descriptions,  &c.,  p.  75.)  According 
to  the  same  author,  these  patches  never  ossify,  differing  in  that  respect  strik- 
ingly from  the  affection  to  be  noticed  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Another  kind  of  deposition  is  that  which  has  been  variously  denominated 
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aiheramaiotu  (ptilpj)>  melicertnu  (of  the  eonsistence  of  honey),  and  tteatomct" 
tous  (of  the  coDsisteDce  of  suet),  according  to  its  degree  of  cohesion.  It  is 
nsually  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  soft,  friable,  cheesy  anbatanoe, 
either  in  the  oellnlar  tissue  between  the  inner  and  middle  ooata,  or,  acoofd« 
ing  to  B^rard,  in  the  substance  of  the  lining  membrane  itself,  between  ita  two 
laminse.  (Diet  de  MSd.^  iv.  132.)  It  first  appears  in  nnmerous  minute  gran- 
ules, which  coalesce  and  form  masses,  sometimes  of  considerable  sise.  ^eae 
masses  either  become  the  matrix  of  a  calcareous  deposition  ;  or,  being  grada« 
ally  softened,  and  converted  into  a  pus-like  matter,  by  a  process  analogous  to 
the  softening  of  tubercles,  produce  ulceration  or  absorption  of  the  middle  and 
inner  coat  (Haucj  78),  and  thus  escape  into  the  current  of  the  blood,  leav- 
ing small  ulcers  behind  them.  Sometimes  the  two  changes  go  on  aimultano- 
ously  in  the  same  patch.  This  deposit  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  aorta, 
especially  near  its  arch,  and  in  the  great  vessels  which  put  out  from  that  tmnk, 
especially  near  their  commencement.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  product  of  inflammation,  as  no  marks  of  this  condition  nectearilj 
attend  its  origin.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  has  been  found  to  constat 
of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  which  is  said  to  be  deposited  from  the  blood,  and  not 
to  result  from  a  change  of  the  tissue  itself,  which,  though  broken  up  and  disin- 
tegrated, has  become  so  by  the  compression  made  upon  it,  and  the  intermp- 
tion  of  its  nutrition.  (Hanfield  Jones,  BriL  &  For,  Medtco-Chirurt/,  Rev.^ 
April,  1853,  p.  264.)  Its  effect,  in  the  small  arteries,  is  sometimes  to  produce 
obstruction;  in  the  larger,  to  weaken  their  coats  so  that  they  yield  to  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  or  to  accidental  violence,  thus  giving  rise  to  aneurism, 
or  to  rupture  and  hemorrhage. 

Tuberclesy  and  small  absceues  from  ordinary  inflammation,  are  said  to  exist 
occasionally  between  the  coats  of  arteries,  and  to  produce  ulcers  by  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vessels.  They  are,  however,  very  rare,  and  it  may  even 
be  doubted,  whether,  in  the  cases  observed,  they  were  not  identical  with  the 
atheromatous  deposition  in  some  of  its  stages. 

Ulc€ratio7i.  This  is  frequently  observed  as  a  consequence  of  the  above  de- 
rangements. It  is  said  to  result  most  frequently  from  the  detachment  of  the 
cartilaginous  scales  from  the  surface  of  the  vessels,  from  openings  made  through 
the  inner  coat  by  the  atheromatous  matter,  or  from  irritation  and  inflammation 
produced  by  the  calcareous  deposits.  The  ulcers  vary  in  sise  from  that  of  a 
mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea,  are  sometimes  superficial  and  sometimes 
deep,  and  occasionally  perforate  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  giving  rise  to  &tal 
hemorrhage.  They  are  also  occasionally  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of 
aneurisms.  Hasse  states  {Descriptions^  dec,  p.  81)  that  the  ulcers  are  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  abdominal  aorta.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  pro* 
duced  by  the  disappearance  of  the  atheromatous  matter  heal,  leaving  scars. 
{Ibid,,  p.  79.)  laceration  is  sometimes  propagated  to  the  arteries  from  dis- 
ease in  neighbouring  parts,  such  as  abscesses,  wounds,  and  ulcerous  aflfections, 
whether  simple  or  malignant.  • 

The  morbid  conditions  above  enumerated  are  seldom  found  separate.  Of^a 
several  of  them  are  uuited  in  the  same  vessel ;  and  thickness,  fragility,  and 
ulceration  of  the  coats,  may  be  found  in  association  with  the  cartilaginous 
scales,  the  atheromatous  deposit,  and  osseous  degeneration. 

Causes. — The  causes  are,  in  many  instances,  not  lees  obscure  than  the  symp* 
toms.  It  is  known  that  various  kinds  of  violence,  as  wounds  either  accidental 
or  surgical,  the  tying  of  arteries,  and  sudden  aud  great  elongation  of  the  tss- 
sels,  sometimes  produc-e  arteritis.  That  it  may  originate  in  the  vessels  of  parts 
inflamed  or  suppurating,  and  thence  be  carried  towards  the  heart,  has  been 
already  stated.    Cold  probably  sometimes  causes  it,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
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that  it  may  result  from  acrid  and  poisonotis  subetances,  which  have  found  ati 
entrance  into  the  blood-veiSBels  by  absorption  or  otherwise.  Perhaps  the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  Kquorli  may  operate  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  sustaining  an  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  heart.  The  disease  is  thought  also  to  have  arisen  from 
repelled  eruptions,  and  the  metastasis  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Anything 
which  has  a  tendency  to  over-excite  the  circulation,  and  thus  distend  the 
blood-vessels,  or  subject  them  to  an  extraordinary  impulse,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  giving  a  predisposition  to  it.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  act 
in  this  way.  Oouty  and  rheumatic  subjects  are  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  an  inflammatory  constitution  of 
the  blood  would  act  as  an  especial  predisposition.  Adults  are  more  apt  to 
be  affected  than  children. 

Of  chronic  arteritis  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is  probably  the  pre- 
sence of  morbid  deposits,  as  of  tuberculous,  steatomatous,  and  calcareous  mat- 
ter, which  act  as  irritants  to  the  parts  around  them.  This  would  be  equallj|r 
true,  whether  these  deposits  be  considered  as  themselves  originating  from  in- 
flammation, or  as  the  result  of  some  other  morbid  process. 

7V€€Ument. — Whenever  the  existence  of  arteritis  can  be  well  made  out,  if 
attended  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammatory  excitement,  it  should 
be  treated  by  general  and  local  bleeding,  carried  as  far  as  the  strength  will 
bear.  Saline  cathartics,  with  the  antimonials  and  other  refrigerants,  may  be 
given  internally ;  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position;  all  compression  of  the  limb  or  part  affected  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against;  and  the  whole  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  adoptea. 
Local  bleeding  is  best  effected  by  leeching  along  the  course  of  the  inflamed 
vessel.  This  may  be  followed  by  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  and,  ultimately, 
by  blisters  or  pustulating  applications.  Should  the  disease  not  yield  to  deple- 
tion, recourse  should  be  had  to  the  mercurial  impression.  Calomel  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  combined  with  opium,  hyoscyamus,  or  other  ano^ 
dyne,  to  relieve  the  pain  and  restlessness.  After  gangrene  has  occurred^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  support  the  system,  until  the  processes  requisite  for  the 
repair  of  the  mischief  shall  have  been  completed. 

^rtick  11. 

OSSIFICATION  OP  THE  ARTERIES. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  that  condition  of  the  arteries,  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  earthy  or  calcareous  matter,  they  possess  a 
firmness  and  hardness  analogous  io  that  of  bones.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  new  structure  is  really  an  osseous  growth,  or  merely  the  result  of 
a  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  the  pre-existing  tissues.  In  favour  of  the 
former  opinion  is  the  fact,  that,  when  these  concretions  are  macerated  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  a  portion  of  animal  matter  is  left,  having  the  appearance  of 
organized  parenchyma.  But  this  may  be  merely  the  tissue  in  which  the 
earthy  substance  was  deposited.  Brande  found  the  bony  laminae  to  consist  of 
65.5  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  34.5  of  animal  matter;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hope,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  constituent  is,  in  some  instances, 
considerably  less.  This  is  not  exactly  the  constitution  of  bone.  Besides,  in 
the  atheromatous  deposits  spoken  of  in  the  last  article  (jpage  214),  it  has 
been  shown  that  calcareous  particles  exhibit  themselves  at  first  in  small 
numbers,  and  gradually  increase  until  they  supplant  the  original  pultaceoua 
secretion. 
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The  affection  is  readily  recognized  by  the  hardness  and  diminished  com- 
pressibility of  the  vessel  under  the  fingers.  In  the  earliest  stage,  the  de- 
parture from  the  healthy  state  is  slight,  and  the  sense  imparted  to  the  tonch 
Dy  the  artery  is  rather  that  of  cartilage  than  of  bone.  The  firmness,  however, 
gradually  increases,  until  at  length  not  unfreqnently  pulsation  can  be  felt  no 
longer,  and  a  bony  cord  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  elastic  lube. 
All  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  carrying  red  blood,  are  liable  to  this  degene- 
ration. It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  vessels  which  convey  venous  blood,  though 
calcareous  deposits  have  been  in  some  instances  noticed  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Br.  Hope,  however,  states  that,  of  a  thousand  cases  in  which  he  had 
examined  this  vessel,  he  had  never  met  with  such  a  deposit  in  a  single  one. 
The  affection  is  most  frequent  in  the  aorta,  and,  after  this,  in  ita  larger  divi- 
sions. It  is  stated  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  ascending  portion 
and  arch  of  the  aorta  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  vessel.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  upper.  The  ossification  is  usually 
partial,  bccupying  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  vessels  of  the  body ;  but  some- 
times it  is  almost  universal.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Adams,  in  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  in  which  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the  bodyi 
and  even  the  heart  offered  no  other  sign  of  action  than  a  slight  undulating 
sound.  Upon  dissection,  in  this  case,  even  the  coronary  arteries  were  obeerved 
to  be  ossified,  and  their  cavity  quite  obliterated  for  some  distance  near  their 
origin.  The  old  are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  the  young  or  mid- 
dle-aged, and  men  than  women.  No  age,  however,  is  quite  exempt,  and  the 
affection  has  been  observed  even  in  infancy. 

The  deposition  generally  takes  place  between  the  middle  and  inner  coats, 
though  the  earthy  phosphate  is  asserted  to  have  been  observed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  both  of  these  coats,  especially  of  the  former.  At  first,  it  occurs 
here  and  there,  and  often  at  ditstant  points,  in  .small  plates  or  scales,  which 
increase  in  number,  and  at  length  coalesce,  forming  patches  of  considerable 
extent,  and  sometimes  complete  bony  tubes.  The  plates  are  sometimes 
marked  by  the  annular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

Causes. — Ossification  of  the  arteries  has  been  ascribed  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, but  altogether  without  proof.  If  marks  of  inflammation  have  sometimes 
been  observed  in  the  ossified  vessel,  they  have  more  freqfiently  been  quite 
wanting,  and,  when  present,  have  much  more  probably  been  the  result  than 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  structure.  It  is  not  impossible  that  inflammation 
may  sometimes  determine  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter;  but  it  is  not  the 
ordinary  or  necessary  cause.  Dr.  Hope  thinks  that  over-distension  of  the 
arteries  produces  a  condition  favourable  to  this  species  of  degeneration,  and 
adduces  the  following  among  other  reasons;  that  the  affection  is  most  common 
when  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  hypertropbied,  that  it  is  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women,  who  are  less  exposed  to  severe  muscular  exertion,  and 
that  it  is  most  apt  to  attack  the  vessels  most  liable  to  distension,  as  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  {Ci/c.  of  l*ract,  Mtd.y  Art.  Arte- 
ritis.) It  is  probable  that  gout  and  rheumatism  may  favour  calcareous  depo- 
sitions in  the  arteries,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  case,  the  result 
is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  vitiation  of  the  blood  than  to  vascular  irritation. 
'Old  age  strongly  predisposes  to  the  affection.  It  is,  indeed,  so  common  in 
old  persons,  that  total  exemption  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  inference 
might  almost  be  drawn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  normal  results  of  advanced  life. 
Mr.  Crisp  has  seen  elevated  soft  patches  on  the  coats  of  the  arteriea,  some  of 
which  were  advancing  to  the  cartilaginous  state  with  a  little  ossific  deposition, 
others  were  half  ossified ;  and  he  believes  that  ossification  is  in  general  the 
mere  termination  of  the  atheromatous  and  cartiUginous  lesions.  ( TVeal.  om 
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Struct^  Dis.f  &c.  of  the  BIood-veaBeh,  p.  72.)     Haase,  however,  denies  that 
the  oartiUginous  patches  ossify. 

EffectM. — OssificatioD  produces  inequalities  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,, 
and  thus  exposes  particular  points  to  an  increased  impulse  from  the  current 
of  the  hlood.  The  lining  memhrane,  previously  weakened  hy  inflammatioUi 
or  thinned  hy  ahsorption,  is  readily  ruptured.  The  middle  coat  is  at  the  same 
time  attenuated  and  enfeebled,  from  the  pressure  of  the  increasing  deposition, 
and  in  its  turn  also  gives  way.  The  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  aneurism. 
Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  coats  are  ruptured,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  ensqes. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  from  their  want 
of  the  cellular  coat,  and  the  yielding  medium  in  which  they  are  embedded. 
Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  artery  sometimes  result  from  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  matter  within  its  coats ;  and  the  consequent  exudation  of  fibrin, 
or  coagulation  of  the  blood,  produces  a  complete  obstruction  of  the  vessel. 
Hence  atrophy  or  mortification  of  the  parts  which  depend  on  the  vessel  for 
their  blood.  Gangrene  of  the  extremities  in  old  people  sometimes  arises  from 
this  cause.  The  ossified  arteries,  moreover,  can  no  longer  perform  their  part  in 
the  circulation ;  and  may  thus  possibly  contribute  to  the  failing  nutrition,  and 
general  decay  of  old  age.  Atrophy  and  consequent  feebleness  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  heart  have  sometimes  appeared  to  result  from  ossification  of  their 
vessels.  Another  injurious  effect  is  an  increased  risk  from  surgical  operations 
and  accidental  violence. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  for  ossification  of  the  arteries ;  and  our  efforts 
must  be  confined  to  measures  calculated  to  obviate  its  causes,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  injurious  effects.  To  prevent  undue  excitement  of  the  heart,  and 
unnecessary  stress  upon  the  vessels,  are  the  chief  indications;  to  answer 
which,  mental  equanimity,  abstinence  from  stimulants,  and  the  avoidance  of 
strong  muscular  exertion,  are  the  means  most  worthy  of  reliance. 

Artkh  III. 

ANEURISM. 

By  the  term  aneuHsm,  as  here  employed,  is  meant  a  tumour  contaihing 
blood,  and  formed  by  the  expansion  of  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  an  artery. 
Scarpa  made  a  distinction  between*  dilatation  and  aneurism,  applying  the 
former  name  to  an  expansion  of  the  whole  of  the  arterial  coats  for  a  limited 
extent,  the  latter,  to  an  expansion  of  the  exterior  coat,  occurring  in  conse- 
quence of  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  inner  and  middle.  In  relation  to 
cases  in  which  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vessel  is  dilated,  there  is  some 
ground  for  this  distinction;  as  certain  phenomena  characteristic  of  ordinary 
aneurismal  tumours  are  wanting  .'in  these.  But,  when  the  dilatation  affects 
only  a  portion  of  the  circumference,  tumours  are  formed  in  no  respect  distin- 
guishable, during  life,  from  other  aneurisms.  Besides,  in  the  progress  of 
dilatation,  the  inner  and  middle  coats  not  unfrequently  undergo  a  solution  of 
continuity,  so  that  an  identity  of  character  is  given  to  the  two  affections. 
So  close  a  connexion,  therefore,  exists  between  dilatation  and  aneurism,  that 
they  may  be  properly  considered  under  one  head.  The  following  remarks 
apply  particularly  to  internal  aneurisms,  which,  from  their  position,  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  surgical  aid."^     The  varieties  which  have  been  recognized 

*  The  internal  aneurisms  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  whole  number.  Of  551 
eases  compared  by  Mr.  Crisp,  288  were  of  that  character,  not  including  those  of  th6 
earotids  and  external  iliacs.  {Threat,  on  Struct^  Dit.,  j'c.  of  the  Blood-vetaeUf  p.  118.) 
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are  1.  complete  dlhUation;  2.  partial  dHatatum;  3.  Mteulated  eocpanMioncf 
the  outer  coat  with  solution  of  oontinuitjf  in  the  two  inner;  4.  diueciing  ameu» 
rismsy  in  which  the  blood  -  separates  the  coats;  and  5.  hernial  aneurism,  in 
which  the  interior  coat  protrudes  through  an  opening  in  the  middle. 

1.  Complete  Dilatation. — ^In  this  affection,  the  whole  ciroamferenoe  of  tho 
artery  is  expanded  equably,  or  nearly  so,  and  sometimes  for  a  eonsideimbio 
extent.  Sometimes  the  expansion  is  greatest  at  a  certain  point  of  the  veanlf 
and  gradually  diminishes  in  both  directions,  so  as  to  form  %  tpindU'thaped 
or  ovoidal  tumour ;  and  a  number  of  fresh  tumours  may  occur  suocessiTely 
along  the  same  vessel.  In  other  cases,  the  dilatation  is  equable  in  the  loiici- 
tttdinal  direction,  and  consequently  has  a  oflindrical  shape.  Again,  m 
artery  may  be  lengthened,  as  well  as  expanded,  thus  becoming  somewhat  tor* 
tuous,  like  a  varicose  vein ;  and  the  term  aneurismal  varix  has  been  applied 
to  this  affection.  In  dilatation  of  the  artery,  the  coats  sometimes  become 
thinner  than  in  health ;  but,  in  most  cases,  they  either  retain  their  original 
or  acquire  an  increased  thickness.  They  are  almost  always  changed  in  stme- 
ture ;  becoming  denser,  more  opaque,  and  less  elastic,  or  exhibiting  some  ct 
those  morbid  depositions  noticed  under  Arteritis  and  Ossification,  with  tf 
rough,  fragile,  or  softened  state  of  the  lining  membrane. 

Htisse  states  that,  in  every  instance  which  has  come  under  his  notice,  in* 
eluding  as  well  partial  as  complete  dilatation,  the  inner  surface  was  covered 
with  semi-cartilaginous  patches  and  false  membranes,  rendered  uneven,  soft- 
ened, or  partially  exulcerated  by  atheromatous  deposits,  and  extensively 
fied.  {Anatom.  Descrip.j  dhc.^  p.  85.)  The  internal  and  middle  coats 
sometimes  completely  or  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  their  place  rap* 
plied  by  these  morbid  deposits,  which,  however,  may  present  the  appearmaeo 
of  the  natural  coats,  of  which  the  middle  is  represented  by  the  atheromatooB 
matter,  and  the  inner  by  the  cartilaginous  patches,  and  a  delicate,  smooth, 
semi-transparent,  false  membrane.  {ILid.,  p.  8G.) 

The  predisposing  cause  of  dilatation  is  probably  almost  always  this  altered, 
inelastic  condition  of  the  coats,  which  disables  them,  when  expanded  under 
the  heart's  impulse,  from  returning  to  their  former  dimensions  when  the  im* 
pulse  ceases.  Whatever  tends  to  accelerate  or  give  increased  force  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood  may  prove  an  excitiog  cause.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  favours  the  production  of  the  disease.  Vicinity  to  the  heart 
must  have  the  same  effect,,  as  the  greatest  force  is  there  applied  to  the  blood* 
vessels.  Hence,  dilatation  is  mobt  frequent  in  the  ascending  portion  aad 
arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  found  in  the  larger  branches  of 
this  trunk,  especially  those  which  go  off  at  right  angles,  and  even  in  thm 
smaller  and  more  distant  vessels.  It  has  been  met  with,  though  rarely,  a 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  aorta  is  often  dilated  to  twice  its  ordinary  cali- 
ber, and  occasionally  much  more.  Very  large  dilatations  sometimes  prcMOl 
lesser  bulgings  upon  their  surface. 

One  of  the  points  in  which  these  dilatations  most  strikingly  differ  frooi 
the  ordinary  forms  of  aneurism,  is  the.  want  of  coagula.  The  surface  is  too 
uniform  to  impede  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  tlius  favour  its  concretiaa. 
In  some  iustances,  however,  when  the  inner  membrane  happens  to  be  ulcer- 
ated, rent,  or  otherwise  irregular,  the  blood  coagulates  upon  its  surface,  fora* 
ing  luyers  which  more  or  less  completely  fill  the  cavity. 

While  the  dilatation  is  small,  it  produces  no  observable  effect  upon  neigh* 
bouriug  organs ;  but,  when  much  increased,  it  may  give  rise  to  phenomeiia 
of  couiprcHsiou,  such  as  result  from  other  ancuriAmal  tumours.  Sometimes 
the  two  inner  coats  h>se  their  continuity  from  fissure,  ulceration,  or  other 
came,  and  the  dilatation  is  converted  into,  a  proper  aneorism.     When  tho 
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dilatation  is  oonsiderable,  it  has  been  thought  to  occasion  enkrgement  of  tbs 
heart,  which  oomplieates  the  phenomena,  and  increases  the  danger^ 

2.  Partial  DilataHon. — Sometimes  that  condition  of  the  coats  which  causes 
an  artery  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  confined  to  a  portion  of  its 
circumference,  which  is  consequently  the  only  part  dilated.  A  tumour  is 
thus  formed  upon  the  side  «f  the  yes^,  with  which  it  communicates  by  an 
abrupt  orifice  usually  narrower  than  the  body  of  the  pouch.  Such  tumours 
haTC  been  repeatedly  observed  with  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  apparently  en« 
tire;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  smooth,  false  membrane,  often 
found  lining  the  anenrismal  sac,  has  been  mistaken,  sometimes  at  least,  for 
the  proper  inner  tunic.  They  are  sometimes  denominated  true  aneurisms,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  following  variety,  to  which^  however,  as  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  the  name  would  seem  more  appropriately  to  belong.  The 
blood  finds  an  easy  entrance  into  and  exit  from  these  tumours,  but,  being 
somewhat  impeded  in  its  passage,  is  more  apt  to  coagulate  than  in  the  pre* 
ceding  form  of  dilatation.  The  coagula,  however,  do  not  generally  adhere  to 
the  whole  interior  surface,  forming  concentric  layers,  as  in  the  next  variety; 
bat  appear  to  be  attached  by  a  kind  of  peduncle  to  certain  portions  of  the 
surface,  which,  from  being  ulcerated,  fissured,  or  otherwise  roughened,  en- 
tangle portions  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  over  them,  and  favour  its  coagulation. 

These  partial  dilatations  are  most  frequent  in  the  ascending  portion  and 
arch  of  the  aorta,  though  found  in  other  parts  of  this  trunk,  and  occasionally 
also  in  its  branches.  They  arise  usually  from  the  anterior  or  lateral  portion 
of  the  aorta,  where  the  vessel  is  least  supported.  They  are  much  less  fre- 
quent than  dilatations  afiecting  the  whole  circumference.  They  sometimes 
attain  a  great  magnitude;  but,  in  this  case,  the  inner  and  middle  coats  are 
generally  ruptured,  the  expansive  force  is  directed  against  the  outer  or  celhi- 
lar  coat,  and  an  aneurism  of  the  following  variety  is  engrafted  upon  the  origi- 
nal dilatation.  The  affection  thus  complicated  is  called  by  some  a  mixed 
aneurism.  In  positions  where  the  extenor  coat  is  wanting,  the  artery  bursts 
without  previously  forming  this  kind  of  tumour.  Such  is  the  case  with  dil^ 
tation  of  the  aorta  occurring  near  its  origin,  where,  instead  of  the  usual  ex- 
terior coat,  the  vessel  is  invested  with  the  pericardium.  This,  being  less 
extensible  than  the  ordinary  cellular  coating,  gives  way  before  the  expanding 
force,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the  pericardial  cavity. 

3.  Aneurism  from  Rupturs  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  6'oa<».— This  is  by 
fiir  the  most  frequent  form  of  aneurism,  and  the  one  considered  by  Scarpa  as 
especially  entitled  to  the  name.  By  many  writers  it  is  called  yb/se  aneurism^ 
in  contradistinction  to  tumours  arising  from  partial  dilatation,  which  have  beexi 
called  tme  aneurisms.  In  this  variety,  the  interior  and  middle  coats,  either 
from  absorption,  ulceration,  or  rupture,  give  way  at  some  pK>int;  and  the 
blood,  passing  through  the  opening,  presses  directly  upon  the  cellular  or  outer 
coat,  which,  being  tougher  and  more  expansible,  yields  to  the  pressure,  and 
forms  a  pouch  or  sac  on  the  side  of  the  artery.  The  orifice  is  of  various  shape 
and  dimensions,  but  its  diameter  is  generally  less' than  that  of  the  sac.  It  is 
not  always  in  the  middle  of  the  tumour.  The  caliber  of  the  artery  is  almost 
always  diminished  below  the  orifice.  The  tumour  gradually  increases  with 
the  continuance  of  the  distending  force.  Its  walls,  instead  of  being  rendered 
thinner  by  the  distension,  take  on  increased  nutritive  activity,  and  become 
thicker,  denser,  and  more  resistant,  so  as  sometimes  to  be  fibrous  or  even 
fibro-cartilaginous.  The  tissues  pressed  upon  by  the  tumour  are  either  ab- 
sorbed, or  stretched  over  its  parietes,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  incorpo- 
rated, giving  them  increased  thickness  and  strength.  No  structure  has  been 
found  permanently  to  resist  its  progress.     Even  bone  gradually  yields^  being 
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absorbed,  or  worn  away  bj  the  attrition  of  the  blood,  wbieh,  in  oonsecraenoa 
of  the  absorption  of  the  periosteum,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  sac  to  the  etr- 
cumference  of  the  denuded  portion  of  the  bone,  sometimes  plajs  directly 
upon  its  surface.  The  periosteum  is  sometimes  absorbed,  sometimes  inoor- 
porated  with  the  walls  of  the  sac.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  said  to  secrete 
earthy  matter,  which  serves  to  increase  the  strength  as  well  as  the  bulk  of 
this  morbid  structure.  The  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  the  heait, 
lungs,  stomach,  liver,  &c.,  are  frequently  forced  out  of  their  place  by  the 
augmenting  tumour,  or  undergo  a  partial  absorption  to  make  room  for  it 
Cartilage  opposes  the  greatest  resistance,  being  little  if  at  all  affected ;  -and 
portions  of  this  tissue  occasionally  remain,  after  the  bones  to  which  they  were 
attached  have  disappeared.  The  tumour  at  length  frequently  approaches  the 
surface,  and  becomes  obvious  to  inspection.  In  the  mean  time,  changes  have 
been  going  forward  in  the  interior  of  the  sac.  Almost  from  its  commeooe- 
ment,  the  blood  in  contact  with  its  rough  internal  surface  coagulates,  and 
successive  fibrinous  layers  are  formed,  which  are  disposed  concentrically,  and 
often  fill  up  a  large  portion  of  the  cavity.  It  is  probable  that  inflammation 
of  the  surface  of  the  sac  favours  this  tendency  to  fibrinous  deposition.  The 
layers  have  been  found  to  be  light-coloured,  and  dense  in  proportion  to  their 
vicinity  to  the  wall  of  the  tumour;  those  nearest  it  being  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish  and  firm,  while  the  coagula  near  the  centre  are  soft  and  blackish-red. 
The  thickness  of  these  layers  is  commonly  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  but  it  has  been  known  to  be  three  and  even  ^ve  inches.  Sometimsi 
the  coagula,  instead  of  being  firm,  are  remarkably  soft  and  fragile,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  blood.  In  the  progress  of  the  aneurtsniy 
some  portion  of  its  covering,  in  consequence  of  a  greater  pressure  from  withti 
or  without,  or  from  some  peculiarity  in  its  structure,  is  absorbed ;  and  the 
tissue  beyond  it,  previously  condensed  by  adhesive  inflammation,  supplies  its 
place  for  a  time.  This  is  in  its  turn  absorbed,  and  thus  the  sac  advanoei 
until  it  reaches  the  skin  or  the  lining  membrane  of  some  cavity,  when  mm 
opening  is  effected,  and  the  blood  escapes.  This  happens  somewhat  difierently 
in  the  different  tissues.  When  only  the  skin  intervenes  between  the  contenti 
of  the  sac  and  the  external  air,  the  most  prominent  part  assumes  a  bluish  or 
purplish  colour,  and  at  length  sloughs.  As  soon  as  the  dead  portion  bcgiaa 
to  separate,  an  oozing  of  blood  takes  place ;  and  a  more  complete  separation 
18  often  followed  by  a  tremendous  gush,  which  nothing  can  control,  and  which 
sometimes  produces  death  almost  instantaneously.  The  first  portions  of  blood 
discharged  are  accompanied  with  dark  and  broken  up  coagula  from  the  see. 
The  opening  of  the  aneurism  into  the  mucous  cavities  is  effected  in  the  sane 
manner.  But  when  it  approaches  one  of  the  serous  membranes,  this  is  thought 
to  be  mechanically  ruptured  by  the  distending  force,  without  previous  morti- 
fioation.  Hasse,  however,  believes  that  the  opening  is  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  a  vital  process.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  mentioned,  the  blood 
is  sometimes  effused,  through  an  opening  in  the  sac,  into  the  cellular  tiseae 
not  previously  consolidated  by  inflammation,  and  then  spreads  to  a  consider- 
able distance  through  this  tissuo,  forming  a  diffused  tumour. 

Aneurisms  of  the  descending  aorta,  and  of  the  smaller  arteriee,  are  gene- 
rally of  the  kind  above  described.  They  are  said  sometimes  to  originate  in 
a  different  mode  from  the  one  pK>inted  out.  Corvisart  met  with  encysted 
tumours  beneath  the  outer  coat  of  the  artery,  attended  with  a  destruction  of 
the  two  inner  coats.  These  he  supposed  might  be  converted  into  aneurisot 
by  the  softening  and  discharge  of  their  contents,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
blood  into  the  empty  cysts;  and  such  cysts  have  been  subsequently  seen 
already  opened,  and  communicating  with  the  aortay  by  M.  B^rard.  (Z/icl.  Jm 
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Mid.,  iii.  15.)     Hodg!k>n,  boweyer,  maintains  that  these  tamoars  were  the 
remains  of  cured  aneurisms,  instead  of  the  origin  of  new  ones. 

4.  DistecHng  Aneur%Mm$. — ^This  name  was  given  by  Laennec  to  a  fbrm  of 
anearisiby  in  which  the  blood,  haying  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  inte- 
rior and  middle  coats,  afterwards,  instead  of  forming  a  prominent  tumour  by 
the  distension  of  the  outer  ooati  diffuses  itself  between  this  and  the  middle, 
along  the  course  of  the  artery.  Sometimes  the  blood  re-enters  the  vessel  by 
another  opening;  and  the  portion  of  artery,  intervening -between  the  points  of 
exit  and  re-entrance,  may  become  obliterated.  Sevend  cAses  of  this  kind  of 
aneurism  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Pennock,  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  Hope's  Th^eatm 
en  Disecueg  of  the  Heart  (Am.  ed.,  A.D.  1842,  p.  402).  In  one  of  these, 
under  the  care  of  Drs.  Pennock  and  Goddard,  the  dissection  of  the  aorta  by 
effused  blood  extended  around  nearly  its  whole  circumference,  and  throughout 
its  length,  beginning  near  the  semilunar  valves,  and  terminating  in  a  cul-d^ 
mc  at  the  bSuroation  into  the  primitive  iliaos ;  so  that  the  aorta  appeared 
like  a  double  artery,  one  tube  being  inclosed  within  the  other.  From  an  ex- 
amination  of  this  and  other  pathological  specimens,  and  from  the  fact,  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  that  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta  consists  of  layers  lees 
firmly  connected  together  than  the  outer  coat  is  with  the  surface  of  the  mid- 
dle, Dr.  Pennock  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  dissecting  aneurisms  of 
considerable  exteat,  the  blood  will  be  found  not  between  the  middle  and  exte^ 
nor  coats,  but  between  the  laminae  of  the  middle  coat.  This  explains  the 
otherwise  not  readily  explicable  phenomenon,  that  the  outer  coat,  usually  so 
readily  extensible,  resists  in  these  cases  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  con- 
fines the  blood  to  the  course  of  the  artery.  It  is  aided  by  the  greater  firm- 
ness and  elasticity  of  one  of  the  laminss  of  the  middle  coat. 

5.  Some  cases  are  on  record  of  another  variety  of  aneurism,  in  which  the 
middle  or  fibrous  coat  is  ruptured,  while  the  inner  one  remains  entire.  The 
hitter  is  forced  by  the  blood  through  the  opening  in  the  former,  and  thus 
produces  a  sort  of  aneuristaial  hernia.  Such  cases  are  very  rare;  nor  can  the 
tumour  ever  attain  a  great  magnitude  without  rupturing  the  inner  coat,  anii 
thus  being  converted  into  the  common  aneurism  of  the  third  variety.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  another  kind  of  aneurismal  hernia,  in  which  the 
cellular  coat  has  given  way,  and  the  inner  and  middle  coats  project. 

EffecU  of  Aneurismi, — From  all  the  varieties  of  aneurismal  tumours  the 
most  serious  consequences  usually  result.  By  pressure  on  the  neighbouring 
organs,  they  materially  derange  their  functions,  and  not  unfrequently  occa- 
sion organic  changes  of  a  dangerous  and  often  fatal  character.  Not  only  doetf 
the  organ  immediately  compressed  suffer,  but  also  distant  parts  and  functionS| 
which  depend  for  their  due  condition  upon  the  healthy  state  of  that  organ. 
As  examples  of  these  effects  may  be  adduced,  pressure  upon  the  air-passageS| 
producing  dyspnoea ;  upon  the  oesophagus,  dysphagia ;  upon  the  heart,  dis- 
placement of  that  organ  and  great  disorder  in  its  actions ;  upon  the  lungs, 
congestion,  inflammation,  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and  oppressed  breathing ; 
upon  the  arteries,  obliteration  of  their  cavities  and  consequent  atrophy  or 
gangrene  in  the  dependent  parts;  upon  the  great  venous  trunks,  venous  con- 
gestion, oedema  of  the  face  and  limbis,  and,  when  the  descending  cava  is  com- 
pressed, congestion  of  the  brain,  and  even  apoplexy;  upon  the  thoracic  duct, 
general  atrophy  and  oedema;  and  upon  the  nervous  centres  or  the  nerves 
themselves,  the  most,  excruciating  pains,  innumerable  disorders  of  sensation, 
motion,  and  other  functions,  and  sometimes  paralysis.  In  the  abdomen,  the 
fanctions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  urinary  apparatus,  are  in  dififereni 
oases  very  seriously  interfered  with.  The  bones  affiected  are  chiefly  the  ster- 
num, ribs,  clavicle,  vertebras,  and  scapula.     By  absorption  of  the  bony  cast 
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of  tlie  epiDal  marrow,  and  consequent  irritation  of  this  nervous  stmctnre,  tlie 
most  iotense  disturbance  has  been  created  in^yarious  functions  depending  for 
their  healthfulness  upon  its  integrity.  Patients  are  not  unfrequently  de- 
stroyed by  complicated  suffering,  and  rarious  functional  and  organic  derange- 
ment from  these  causes,  before  the  tumour  has  opened. 

Another  effect,  which  aggravates  the  symptoms  greatly,  is  a  bypertrophied 
state  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  is  a  frequent  attendant  upott 
internal  aneurisms,  especially  those  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  arch,  being 
induced  probably  by  the  incessant  stimulus  extended  to  that  organ  by  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  circulation. 

When  the  patient  escapes  these  dangers,  he  is  exposed  to  tiie  utmost  hasard 
from  the  rupture  of  the  sac  into  one  of  the  internal  cavities.  This  sometimes 
takes  place  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  before  the  aneurism  has  become  so 
far  developed  as  to  call  attention  to  its  existence.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
disease  is  occa»onally  that  afforded  by  dissection.  The  sao  may  open  into 
the  traehea  or  bronchia,  producing  copious  haemoptysis,  or  overwhelming  the 
lungs ;  into  the  oMophaffos,  giving  rise  to  haematemesis ;  into  other  arterieti 
the  veins,  or  even  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  causing  great  derangement 
of  the  circulation;*  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  the  pleural  or  periear- 
dial  cavities,  fatally  oppressing  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  In  tiM 
abdomen,  it  sometimes  opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  bladder.  In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  a  twofold  danger,  that  of 
suspension  of  one  of  the  vital  functions  from  the  pressure  of  the  efiused  blood, 
and  that  of  exhaustion  from  its  loss. 

finally,  should  death  result  in  neither  of  these  modes,  the  tumour  nlti* 
mately  reaches  the  surface,  and  terminates  life  by  external  hemorrhage.  Tho 
bleeding,  whether  internal  or  external,  after  the  opening  of  the  sac,  is  not 
always  ao  copious  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Sometimes  it  is  restrained 
by  the  smallness  of  the  cavity  into  which  the  blood  escapes,  sometimes  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  opening,  and  adhesions  forthed  around  it,  and  some- 
times by  the  fibrinous  depositions  and  coagula  contained  in  the  sac  itself. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  various.  It  may  last  only  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  or  may  continue  many  years  ;  and  not  unfrequently  patients  die  ef 
other  diseases  during  the  progress  of  this. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  dangers  from  internal  aneurism,  it  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  Cases  of  cure  have  been  recorded;  and  the  affection  some- 
times terminates  favourably  without  aid.  Spontaneous  cures  take  place  m 
various  modes.  Sometimes  the  sac  is  completely  filled  by  the  deposited  fibria 
and  coagula,  and,  being  no  longer  distended  by  the  blood  entering  it,  gradu- 
ally contracts,  undergoes  absorption,  and  terminates  at  length  in  a  small  fleshy 
tumour  attached  to  the  artery ;  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  being  usually  oblito- 
rated  if  small,  but  remaining  pervious  if  large,  especially  in  the  aorta.  It  ii 
said  that,  even  in  dilatation,  layers  of  coagulated  blood,  concentrically  ar- 
ranged, sometimes  fill  up  the  expansion,  leaving  a  smooth  canal  in  the  middle, 
of  the  size  of  the  arterial  caliber.  Another  possible  mode  of  terminattoa, 
though  in  relation  to  internal  aneurism,  it  must  be  very  rare,  is  the  obliters* 
tion  of  the  artery  above  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  by  the  pressure  of  the  tomoor 
upon  it  Finally,  inflammation  or  gangrene  may  come  on  in  the  sac,  attended 
with  effusion  of  fibrin  and  coagulation  of  blood  so  as  to  obliterate  the  artery; 
and  the  patient  may  ultimately  recover,  provided  the  parts  below  the  tumov 
ean  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  blood  by  the  anastomosing  vessels,  and  pro- 

*  Cases  are  on  reeord  in  which  aneurisms  ha?e  opened  into  the  right  ventricle  wad 
rjght  auricle,  and  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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▼ided  also  there  be  sufficient  vigour  of  constitution  to  sustain  the  long  and 
exhausting  processes  of  inflammation,  sloughing,  suppuration,  granulation,  &c., 
through  which  the  disea^  parts  must  pass  in  their  return  to  health. 

Cdtues, — A  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries  is  probably  essential  to  the 
production  ctf  aneurism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  amount  of  force  whicb 
the  heart  is  capable  of  exerting,  or  any  degree  of  mechanical  injury,  could 
directly  induce  aneurism  such  as  we  have  described  it,  in  an  artery  previously 
in  perfect  health.  The  inner  or  middle  coat,  or  both  coats,  may  be  ruptured ; 
hut,  if  the  vessel  is  quite  ;K>und,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  coagulable 
lymph  will  be  thrown  out,  and  the  injury  repaired.  The  true  causes  of 
aneurism,  therefore,  are  such  as  induce  a  morbid  state  of  the  arteries ;  whether 
this  consist  in  an  altered  condition  of  their  proper  tissue,  or  the  deposition  of 
new  substances  upon  or  within  their  coats,  such  as  atheromatous,  cartilagin^ 
ous,  calcareous,  or  tuberculous  matter.  These  causes  and  their  results  have 
been  already  sufficiently  considered  under  arteritis^  and  ossification  of  the 
arteries.  Syphilis  has  been  supposed  to  occasion  a  softness  of  the  arteriea, 
and  ulceration  of  their  inner  ooat^  fitvourable  to  the  production  of  aneurism. 
The  same  may  probably  be  said,  with  even  more  truth,  of  habitual  intemper- 
ance, at  least  so  far  as  eoncems  its  e£Fect  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  vascular 
tissue.  There  appears  to  be  some  affinity  between  aneurism  and  cancer.  The 
anenrismal  diathesis  is  seldom  overcome.  When  one  tumour  disappears,  an- 
other is  apt  to  form  in  the  same  or  a  distant  artery.  The  aspect  of  the  patient^ 
moreover,  is  frequently  analogous  to  that  so  commonly  observed  in  cancerous 
disease.  (Kokitansky,  quoted  by  Hasse,  AnaL  Descript.y  p.  95.) 

When  the  arteries  are  thus  diseased,  even  the  <»*dinary  force  of  the  circular 
tion  may  bring  on  aneurism ;  but  whatever  increases  this  force,  whetiier  habit- 
ual or  accidental,  will  hasten  the  occurrence  of  the  affection,  and  render  its 
progress  more  rapid.  Hence,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  use  of  stimulantS| 
and  all  exoessive  excitement,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  may  rank  among  the 
exciting  causes.  Tight  lacing  may  have  the  same  effect  by  producing  irregu- 
larity in  the  caliber  of  the  vessels,  and  exposing  certain  parts  to  greater  dis- 
tension than  others.  External,  violence,  and  especially  such  as  occasions  a 
sudden  elongation  of  the  artery,  would  be  apt  to  rupture  the  coats  already 
diseased,  and  thus  bring  on  an  immediate  attack.  Some  of  these  causes  act 
doubly,  both  as  predisposing  and  exciting.  Thus,  a  constant  over-distension 
of  the  vessels  by  excessive  action  of  the  neart  may  induce,  in  the  end,  either 
through  an  exhaustion  of  their  excitability,  or  the  production  of  chronic 
arteritis,  a  state  of  their  coats  favourable  to  aneurism,  while  it  may  directly 
bring  on  the  complaint  after  the  predisposition  has  been  established.  The 
position  of  the  artery  is  not  without  influence  in  relation  to  its  liability  to 
aneurism.  Vessels  near  the  heart,  or  most  exposed  from  their  shape  to  the 
force  of  the  current  of  blood,  or  from  their  position  to  external  violence,  are 
most  apt  to  be  affected'.  Men  are  much  more  liable  than  women,  because 
more  exposed  to  violence,  over-exertion,  intemperance,  and  other  causes.  Mr. 
Crisp  states  that,  upon  a  comparison  of  upwards  of  500  cases,  he  found  the  pro- 
portion of  females  rather  less  than  one-eighth.  The  disease  is  very  rare  in 
mfSsncy. 

General  Diatom. — ^When  the  disease  has  made  its  way  externally,  and 
tppears  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  upon  the  surface,  it  may  generally  be  distin- 
guished without  difficulty.  The  tumour  is  usually  roundish,  with  a  greater 
prominence  at  one  point;  is  soft  and  compressible,  returning  to  its  original 
ihape  upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure;  and  pulsates  under  the  finger,  and 
fiometimes  visibly  to  the  eye.  Pulsation,  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the 
heart,  is  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  aneurismal  tumours.     It  is  of  a 
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Bomewhat  peculiar  qualitj,  slow,  expansive,  and  heaving,  as  if  the  whole 
tnmour  was  enlarging  under  the  hand.  It  may,  moreover,  be  felt  in  all  parts 
of  the  swelling.  If  the  artery  be  compressed  above  the  tumonr,  its  balk 
diminishes  and  the  pulsation  ceases ;  if  below,  the  force  of  the  pulsation  is 
increased.  Sometimes,  however,  from  thicknera  of  the  walls  of  the  sac,  or 
the  great  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  contained  in  it,  there  is  little  or  no 
pulsation,  and  the  tumour  scarcely  yields  to  pressure.  The  same  is  to  a  eer- 
tain  extent  the  case  when  the  blood  has  been  effused  into  the  oellular  tissue. 
But,  even  in  these  cases,  a  careful  examination  will  almost  always  detect  pul- 
sation in  some  part  of  the  swelling,  at  one  time  if  not  at  another;  and,  if  the 
fingers  fail,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  stethoscope,  whieh  will  reveal  the 
pulsation,  and  frequently  also  render  sensible  a  rasping  or  bellows  sound  in 
the  tumour.  Swellings  which  are  not  aneurismal  sometimes  pulsate  in  con- 
sequence of  being  situated  over  an  artery,  or  connected  with  it,  so  as  to  be 
influenced  by  its  movements.  But,  if  they  are  solid,  there  can  be  little  diiB* 
joulty  in  distinguishing  them.  The  pulsation  is  elevating  instead  of  being 
expansive,  and  ceases  if  the  tumour  be  separated  from  the  artery  by  raising 
it.  Nor  will  the  tumour  undergo  any  change  bv  pressure  on  the  artery  be- 
tween it  and  the  heart.  Collections  of  liquid  dimised  around  an  artery  might 
ooeasion  more  difficulty  in  the  discrimination.  In  such  oaseSy  a  just  inferenoe 
may  generally  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  and  pro* 
mss  of  the  tumour.  In  relation  to  the  signs  of  aneurisms,  while  still  oon* 
fined  within  the  great  cavities,  I  shall  treat  under  the  head  of  aneurisms  cl 
these  cavities  respectively.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  none  of  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  are  absolutely  conclusive,  unless  the  tumour  can  be  felt;  and 
certainty  can  be  attained  only  through  the  medium  of  the  physical  signs 
afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion. 

Internal  aneurisms  occupy  either  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  that  of  the 
thorax,  or  that  of  the  abdomen.^  In  relation  to  the  first,  little  can  be  known 
of  them  during  life,  except  conjecturally;  and  even  for  conjecture  there  is 
scarcely  any  plausible  ground ;  for  all  the  symptoms  which  they  produce  much 
more  frequently  arise  from  other  causes.  Dissection  has  occasionally  revealed 
aneurismal  enlargements,  or  more  strictly  dilatations  of  the  carotid,  vertebral, 
and  basilary  arteries;  and  death,  with  apoplectic  symptoms,  has  resulted  from 
their  rupture.  Indeed,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  cellular  coat,  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  rupture  when  dilated.  Headache,  vertigo,  and  tinnitos 
aurium,  are  among  the  symptoms  which  precede  the  attack  of  apoplexy  in 
which  they  terminate.  Possibly,  auscultation  may  yet  succeed  in  penetrating 
these  mysteries,  and  surgical  aid  may  be  brought  to  the  rescue  of  the  patient. 
Indeed,  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Whitney,  of  Newton,  Massachosetts, 
in  which  a  harsh  bellows  murmur  was  perceived  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
eranium.and  an  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery  was  found  upon  dissection  afrer 
death.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Set.,  N.  S.,  vi.  814.)  Our  attention  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  two  other  cavities. 

Thoracic  Aneurisms, 

All  the  considerable  arteries  of  the  chest  are  liable  to  aneurismal  disease  in 
some  one  of  its  forms.  So  long  as  it  is  confined  within  the  bony  walls  of  the 
cavity,  the  diagnosis  is  often  exceedingly  obscure,  and  sometimes,  with  all 
the  aid  that  modem  skill  can  bring  to  the  investigation,  more  or  less  onoer* 


*  As  to  the  reUtiye  f^qnency  of  these  aneurisms,  Mr.  Crisp  states  that,  of  2S8  < 
175  were  of  the  thoraoio  aorta,  2  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  20  of  the  innomlnata,  23  of 
the  subcIaTian,  59  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches,  2  of  the  common  iliac,  ai»d 
7  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  (Treat,  en  Struet.,  £Ht,,  ^e.  of  Blood-pstuU,  p.  118.) 
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tain.  The  general  signs  can  scarcely  ever  be  confidently  relied  on.  They, 
DeTerthelefls,  assist  materially  towards  the  forming  of  a  correct  judgment,  in 
connexion  with  those  afforded  by  physical  exploration. 

When  the  aneurism  is  not  so  large  as  injuriously  to  compress  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  it  often  escapes  notice  entirely,  and,  as  before  stated,  may  go 
on  to  fatal- rupture  without  being  suspected.    Occasional  dyspnoea,  and  vague 
feelings  of  pulsation  or  other  irregular  action  in  the  chci3t,  are  insufficient  to 
excite  alarm,     As  it  increases,  however,  and  even  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment, in  certain  cases,  it  gives  rise  to  various  disorders  of  function,  which, 
though  perhaps  few  and  slight  at  first,  augment  in  number  and  degree,  till 
they  sometimes  acquire  a  fearful  intensity.     The  symptoms  about  to  be  enu- 
merated never  all  occur  together  in  the  same  case.     Some  cases  are  attended 
with  one  set  of  them,  others  by  another,  according  to  the  situation  and  size  of 
the  tumour.     Among  the  most  common  is  a  feeling  of  tightness,  fulness,  or 
oppression  of  chesty  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  new  body  within  a  space 
already  filled.     Respiration  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  harsh,  wheeling, 
hissing,  or  stndulous  sound  proceeding  from  the  chest,  while  the  voice  is 
hoarse,  croaking,  or  whispering,  owing  to  pressure  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  or  the  trachea,  or  to  irritation  or  injury  of  the  recur- 
rent nerve.     It  is  sometimes  so  striking,  and  the  difficulty  of  respiration  so 
great,  that  practitioners  have  supposed  the  larynx  to  be  diseased,  and  have 
even  performed  traeheotomy.   The  absence,  however,  of  tenderness  upon  pres- 
aure  in  the  larynx,  of  swelling  in  the  vicinity,  and  of  redness  of  the  fauces, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  mode  of  attack,  and  the  simultaneous  and  ante- 
cedent pectoral  ^mpioms,  will  enable  a  just  conclusion  to  be  formed  on  this 
point.     The  breathing  is  often  hurried  and  laborious,  and  sometimes  attended 
with  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  like  those  of  spasmodic  asthma.  Cough  in  various 
degrees  is  very  common,  sometimes  troublesome  and  even  violent  and  convul- 
sive, with  hssmoptysis,  or  bloody  expectoration.     In  consequence  of  pressure 
upon  the  bronchia,  there  is  occasionally  feebleness  of  respiration  in  one  lung; 
and  this  is  considered  by  Dr.  Stokes,  when  not  explicable  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body  in  the  air  passages,  or  other  discoverable  pectoral  disease,  as  a 
sign  of  great  importance.     It  may  result  from  a  small  tumour  insufficient  to 
cause  pulsation,  dulness,  or  stridor  in  breathing.     The  above  symptoms,  with 
various  others,  as  palpitations,  disposition  to  syncope,  pallid,  livid,  or  purplish 
complexion,  oedema  of  the  face  and  limbs,  swelling  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities,  oppression  of  the  brain,  a  varicose  or  dis- 
tended state  of  the  external  veins  of  the  chest,  &c.,  arise  partly  from  pulmo- 
nary congestion  or  infiammation  excited  by  the  tumour,  partly  from  its  pres- 
sure Upon  the  venous  or  lymphatic  trunks,  but  still  more  from  disease  of  the 
heart,  so  frequent  an  attendant  upon  aneurism,  and  often  one  of  its  conse- 
quences.    Congestion  of  the  liver  and  whole  portal  circle,  and  of  the  brain 
tmounting  even  to  apoplexy,  has  resulted  from  compression  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  vena  cava.     Another  occasional  symptom  is  greater  or  less 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  in  the  eructation  of  gases,  resulting  from  com- 
pression of  the  oesophagus,  which,  without  care,  may  lead  to  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  stricture  in  this  tube,  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  bougie  or 
probang.   I  have  had  a  case  in  which  excessive  dynpnosa  was  induced  by  every 
attempt  to  swallow  food,  owing,  as  was  proved  upon  dissection,  to  an  aneuris- 
mal  tumour,  pressing  immediately  on  the  trachea  in  front  of  the  oesophagus. 
Pains  of  various  degrees  and  character  are  often  felt  in  the  chest,  sometimes 
Tague  and  dull,  sometimes  acute,  lancinating,  and  exceedingly  severe,  shoot- 
bg,  in  different  directions,  from  the  middle  of  the  cavity  or  from  the  back 
towards  the  diaphragm,  neck,  shoulder,  and  arms,  especially  the  left  arm, 
VOL.  II.  15 
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which  is  not  unfrequentlj  affected  with  formication,  and  partial  loss  of  senss- 
tion  and  motion.  The  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  spinal  colamn,  aad 
the  hrachial  plexus,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  these  symptoms.  Beep-seated 
and  excruciating  pains,  of  a  horing  character,  are  said  to  attend  the  wearing 
action  of  aneurisms  upon  the  spine. 

The  pulse  is  frequently  much  deranged.  When  the  aneurism  interrenet 
between  the  heart  and  the  arteries  of  the  arm,  the  vibratory  motion  received 
by  the  blood  in  its  passage  must  be  extended  more  or  less  to  the  artery  at  the 
wrist.  Hence  the  thrill  so  often  observable  in  the  pulse  in  aneurisms  of  tbo 
chest.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  often  different  on  the  different  sides,  and  u 
sometimes  quite  wanting  in  one  arm,  in  consequence  of  compression  or  oU 
Btruction  of  the  innominata  or  left  subclavian.  From  a  degree  of  the  same 
cause,  the  pulsation  at  one  wrist  has  been  observed,  in  some  cases,  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Billing  has  indicated  a  resilience 
of  the  pulse,  depending  on  that  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  after  eaeh  beat  of 
the  heart,  as  a  means  of  detecting  aneurism  in  its  early  stages ;  and  Dr.  Joy 
has  suggested  that  the  simultaneous  presence  of  this  character  in  the  pulse  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  or  its  presence  in  the  latter  and  absence  ia 
the  former,  might  be  an  index  of  the  position  of  the  affection,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, near  the  origin  or  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  the  other,  at  some 
point  in  the  vessel  below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian.  {TweeJie'i  Sjf$L 
of  I\act.  Med,)  Numerous  other  irregularities  of  the  pulse  frequently  ac- 
company aneurisms,  but  they  depend  more  commonly  on  the  coexisting  disease 
of  the  heart,  than  on  the  arterial  affection. 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  will  assist  in  the  diagnosis.  In  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  alleviating  by  position,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour  upon  the  air-passages,  he  generally  prefers  some  one  postnre,  to 
which)  though  he  may  frequently  change  it  from  restlessness,  he  is  always 
disposed  to  return.  This  is  different  in  different  cases.  The  most  commoB 
attitude  is  that  of  sitting,  with  the  head  bent  forward,  or  to  one  side.  Some 
find  greater  ease  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  some  even  incline  the  body 
backward.  The  necessity  of  giving  free  scope  for  expansion  of  the  chest,  ia 
consequence  of  effusion  or  other  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  re9piratioo, 
is  probably  even  a  more  cogent  reason  for  the  erect  position. 

Dulness  on  percussion  over  certain  parts  of  the  chest,  especially  the  middle 
and  upper,  often  exists  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  though,  according  to  Dr. 
Hope,  not  unless  the  tumour  is  larger  than  an  egg.  Sometimes  the  outline  of 
the  tumour  may  be  pretty  accurately  deSned  in  this  way. 

If  the  hand  be  applied  over  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  stemnm,  a 
vibratory  thrill  may  soifietimes  be  felt,  similar  to  the  motion  of  a  purring 
oat ;  and  the  same  sensation  is  produced  above  the  clavicles.  This  purring 
tremor^  as  it  is  called,  sometimes  results  from  mucus  in  the  bronchia ;  bnt, 
in  this  case,  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  ceasing  when  the  patient  holds 
his  breath.  It  is  more  observable,  according  to  Dr.  Hope,  in  simple  dilatatioii 
than  in  saccuUted  aneurism ;  and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  asperities  of  tke 
inner  surface  so  common  in  the  former  affection. 

But  none  of  the  foregoing  phenomena  is  so  characteristic  as  pvlsattam^  di^ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  heart,  and  felt  beneath  the  ribs  or  sternum  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  or  above  the  sternum  and  clavicles.  In  order  that  it  mwcf 
be  sensible  in  the  latter  position,  it  may  be  necessary  to  press  the  fingers  down 
as  deeply  as  possible,  with  the  head  of  the  patient  bent  forward.  By  pressing 
with  the  palm  of  one  hand  anteriorly  on  the  chest,  and  with  that  of  the  otiier 
posteriorly,  and  by  making  the  examination  at  the  end  of  a  full  expiration,  tlie 
impulse  may  sometimes  be  felt,  when  it  would  otherwise  escape  notice.  (&oip«.) 
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Id  thoracic  aneurisms  the  impulse  is  nsaallj  dmihle^  a  faat  which  is,  I  think, 
hest  explained  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Lyons,  of  Meath.  That  this  result  should  take 
place,  it  is  necessary,  according'  to  Dr.  Lyons,  that  the  aneurism  should  be 
Nboculated.  The  wave  of  blood  sent  forth  by  the  systole  of  the  heart  pro- 
duces the  first  pulsation;  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  aorta  which  follows,  and 
which  is  not  participated  in  by  the  sac,  produces  the  second.  (Ditblm  Quot" 
terljjf  Jaum,  of  Med,  Sci.^  ix.  844.)  A  throbbing  of  the  aorta  from  mere 
functional  disturbance,  as  from  the  irritation  of  gout,  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
time  for  the  aneurismal  impulse ;  but  it«  subsidence  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance under  treatment  would  correct  the  error. 

Evidences  of  Au9cuUati<m.''^The  stethoscope  renders  the  pulsation  more 
sensible  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  a  peculiar  sound  in  the  aneu- 
rismal tumour.  This,  as  described  by  Dr.  Hope,  is  a  deep,  hoarse,  bellows 
murmur,  more  or  less  rasping  or  grating,  of  short  duration,  and  with  an  abrupt 
commencement  and  termination ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  being  sometimes  closely  similar  to  the  first  sound  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  very  feeble,  and  not  unfrequently  wanting.  When  this  sound  is  per- 
ceived at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  it  afibrds  presumptive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  aneurism.  But  the  diagnosis  is  still  not  without  its  difficulties.  The 
sounds  of  a  diseased  heart,  and,  in  some  thoracic  affections,  thosb  of  the  heart 
in  a  healthy  state,  are  often  to  be  heard  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  chest, 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  the  sounds  of  an  aneurism.  The  difficulty  is  less 
when  the  aneurismal  sound  is  single ;  but  not  unfrequently,  these  tumours, 
especially  the  thoracic,  imitate  the  heart  by  offering  a  douUe  sound,  which 
tends  to  confuse  the  diagnosis.  Dr.  Hope,  however,  has  suggested  considera- 
tions which  diminish,  if  they  do  not  remove  the  difficulty.  The  aneurismal 
murmur  is  generally  different  from  the  first  normal  sound  of  the  heart  with 
which  it  is  synchronous,  and  even  from  the  murmurs  produced  by  valvular 
disease  of  that  organ.  These  are  usually  not  so  loud  as  the  aneurismal  sound,  * 
are  less  hollow  and  more  prolonged,  and  have  a  gradual  rise  and  fall,  instead 
of  the  abruptness  of  the  latter.  The  depth  and  bollowness  of  the  aneurit<mal 
mi^pnur  are  usually  greater  above  the  clavicles  than  below.  If  the  sound  be 
traced  in  a  direction  from  its  origin  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  it  is  found 
gradually  to  diminish,  and,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  apex,  either  to 
have  ceased  entirely,  or  to  be  feeble  and  remote;  while  the  sound  of  the  heart 
is  loudest  at  that  point,  and  diminishes  as  you  recede  from  it.  This  remark 
is  true  both  of  the  healthy  sound  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  morbid  sound  or 
murmur  proceeding  from  regurgitation  through  the  auricular  valves.  In 
relation  to  the  murmur  arising  from  obstruction  at  the  semilunar  valves, 
there  is  greater  difficulty.  This  murmur  is  propagated  two  inches  or  more 
along  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that,  if  louder  and  on  a  higher  key,  at  this  distance  from  the  origin  of 
the  vessel,  than  opposite  to  the  semilunar  valves,  the  sound  is  owing  to  dila-  - 
tatioD,  aneurism,  or  roughness  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel ;  and  if,  sup- 
posing a  tumour  to  exist  at  the  side  of  the  sternum,  the  murmur  should  be 
loud  and  distinct  on  the  outer  or  humeral  side  of  the  tumour,  the  inference 
is  justifiable  that  it  is  aneurismal ;  for  the  semilunar  murmur  is  very  feeble 
or  quite  inaudible  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  course  of  the  artery.  When 
the  first  sound  of  the  aneurism  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
heart,  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  second  is  of  little  importance. 

The  first  aneurismal  sound  is  ascribable  to  the  friction  of  the  blood,  trans- 
mitted  from  the  heart,  against  the  orifice  and  sides  of  the  sac.  There  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  second 
Sound.     Sometimes  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  murmur  from  the  semilunar 
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valves  propagated  along  the  column  of  blood  in  the  artery,  in  which  caae  it 
oould  be  traced  back  with  a  progressive  increase  of  intensity  to  its  origin.  In 
other  instances,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  regurgitation  of  blood  from  the 
aneurismal  tumour  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  In  this  case,  it  would 
be  distinguishable  from  the  valvular  murmur  by  its  brevity,  and  by  not  being 
audible  down  the  course  of  the  ventricles ;  and  would  add  to  the  evidcnee  of 
the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  Dr.  Bellingham  ascribes  it  to  the  regurgit^ 
tion  into  the  aneurism  of  the  blood  from  the  aorta  and  great  vessels  putting 
off  from  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  proceeds  from  the  same  movement 
which  produces  the  second  impulse ;  and,  consequently.  Dr.  Lyons'  explanai- 
tion  is  that  which  seems  to  the  author  most  satisfactory;  namely,  that  the 
two  sounds  are  owing,  the  first  to  the  systole  of  the  heart,  the  second  to  tht 
contraction  of  the  aorta  following  its  expansion,  each  movement  driving  blood 
into  the  sac. 

The  aneurismal  sound,  though  when  distinct  it  has  generally  somewhat  cl 
the  character  above  assigned  it,  is  sometimes  softer  and  sometimes  harsher,  and 
varies  also  in  its  pitch.  In  old  aneurisms,  with  thick  walls,  and  filled  with 
fibrinous  deposit,  the  sound  is  remote  and  dull.'*' 

Both  the  aneurismal  murmur  and  the  purring  tremor  are  said  to  be 
stronger,  when  the  blood-vessels  are  imperfectly  filled,  than  when  in  their 
healthy  state  in  this  respect.  Hence  they  should  be  more  observable  in 
anssmia,  and  aortic  regurgitation. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Aorta, — The  aorta  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
thoracic  aneurism,  and  the  part  of  this  vessel  oftenest  affected  is  the  arch,  and 
ihe  upper  portion  generally.  Near  the  origin  of  the  vessel,  where  it  is  covered 
with  the  pericardium,  the  disease  is  very  rare.  The  investing  membrane  m 
too  firm  to  be  distended  nnder  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and,  if  the  two  inner 
membranes  are  ruptured,  instead  of  dilating,  it  usually  bursts,  and  the  blood 
is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium.  A  very  few  cases  of  sacculated 
aneurisms  have  been  observed  in  this  part  of  the  artery.  They  are  said  to 
have  a  tendency  to  expand  towards  the  heart,  and  the  sac  has  been  observed, 
in  some  instances,  to  be  actually  embedded  in  ita  parietes.  ^ 

When  the  disease  occupies  the  ascending  portion,  or  the  arch,  pulsation  is 
felt  above  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicle,  on  both  sides  simultaneously.  If 
the  ascending  portion  is  affected,  though  felt  on  both  sides,  the  pulsation  is 
stronger  on  the  right.  If  the  disease  be  a  simple  dilatation,  adSecting  the 
whole  circumference,  the  pulsation  is  not  felt  upon  the  stemnm  or  ribs,  un- 
less the  distension  be  very  great.  The  purring  tremor  is  sensible  above  the 
clavicles  and  not  below.  A  hoarse  aneurismal  murmur  synchronous  with  the 
pulse  is  also  perceived  above  the  clavicles.  It  is  said  to  be  louder  than  in 
sacculated   aneurism.     If  the  dilatation  affects  the  ascending  portion,  the 

*  Some  interesting  obftenrations  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Bellingham  in  relation  to  the 
Bonnds  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  for  an  abstract  of  which  the  reader  is  t«> 
ferred  to  the  Am,  Journ,  of  Med.  Sn.,  N.  S.,  xtI.  442.  The  more  important  inferences 
of  Dr.  Bellingham  are,  that  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  characterixed  by  a 
dcmble  toundj  which  closely  resembles  the  double  sound  of  the  heart ;  that  cither  cC 
these  sounds  or  both  may  be  replaced  by  a  murmur,  which  may  be  cither  blowinf, 
sawing,  or  filing  in  character,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  surface  in  contact  with 
which  the  blood  flows ;  and  that  the  first  sound  is  thus  much  more  frequently  super- 
seded than  the  second,  because  of  the  greater  force  with  which  the  blood  is  transmitted. 
All  the  sounds  arise  from  friction  of  the  blood  against  tlie  orifice  or  walls  of  the  nc, 
and  the  murmurs  differ  from  the  proper  aneurismal  sounrls  only  fTom  the  roughneM  of 
the  surface  increasing  the  friction.  It  certainly  seems  to  have  been  bhuwn  that  Dr. 
Hope  attaches  too  much  importance,  so  far  as  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
concerned,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  murmur. 
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Boand  IS  louder  above  the  right  than  the  left  clavicle,  is  perceptible  along  the 
coarse  of  the  vessel  np  the  stemnm,  is  of  a  superficial  and  hissing  or  whizzing 
ekaraeter,  and  is  nsnallj  distinctly  audible  in  the  back.  Dr.  Pennock  says 
that  percussion  yields  a  dull  sound  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health,  along 
the  margin  and  over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum^  provided  emphysema  of 
the  lungs  does  not  exist  in  the  vicinity.  (Am.  ed.  of  Hope  on  Dis.  of  the 
Eeart,  p.  426.)  (General  dilatation  is  usually  distinguishable,  according  to 
Dr.  Lyons,  from  the  sacculated  forms  of  aneurism  by  the  absence  of  the 
double  murmur. 

Anffimia  is  sometimes  attended  with  pulsation  and  a  bellows  murmur 
above  the  clavicle;  but  the  impulse  is  feebler,  and  the  murmur  much  slighter 
than  in  dilatation,  and  the  purring  tremor  is  feeble  or  wanting.  The  absence 
of  dulneiss  on  percussion  in  pure  anaemia,  and  the  existence  of  the  venous 
musical  murmur  would  be  further  diagnostic  signs.  Aortic  regurgitation ^ 
according  to  Dr.  Hope,  is  often  also  attended  with  similar  phenomena  above 
the  clavicles;  but  the  impulse  is  more  jerking  and  the  sound  not  so  hoarse  as 
in  dilatation ;  and,  besides,  there  are  signs  by  which  this  derangement  may 
be  discovered  if  attention  be  directed  to  the  heart. 

In  sacculated  aneurism  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  aorta,  pulsation  is  folt 
on  both  sides  above  the  clavicle,  and  generally  in  a  still  greater  degree  below. 
If  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  ascending  portion,  the  pulsation  is  strongest  on 
the  right  side;  if  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  arch,  it  is  strongest  above 
and  below  the  right-  clavicle  and  about  the  top  of  the  sternum,  with  some 
tumefaction  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  if  at  the  commencement  of  the 
descent,  both  the  pulsation  and  tumefaction  are  most  observable  upon  the 
lef^  and  sometimes  extend  even  to  the  shoulder.  In  every  case,  the  pulsa- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  stronger  over  the  aneurismal  tumour  than  at  a  point 
between  it  and  the  heart.  Sometimes  it  is  so  strong  as  to  produce  a  perceptible 
heaving  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  sound  upon  auscultation  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  dilatation,  but  usually  weaker  and  less  rasping.  In 
old  aneurisms  filled  with  coagula,  the  sound  is  dull  and  remote,  and  some- 
times loudest  on  the  side  of  the  neck  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  tumour 
is  situated.  The  sound  may  also  be  heard  in  the  back.  The  purring  tremor 
above  the  clavicles  is  weaker  than  in  dilatation,  and  in  old  aneurisms  is  often 
wanting.  Deficiency  in  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  in  resonance  upon  per- 
cussion, is  present  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour.  When  the 
toenrism  is  seated  in  the  descending  portion  of  the  aorta,  the  pulsation  is  not 
felt  in  front,  but  along  the  spine,  especially  on  the  left  side,  where  the  aneu- 
mmal  murmur  is  also  to  be  heard,  and  more  loudly  than  upon  the  anterior 
psrt  of  the  chest.  If  a  sound  can  be  detected  along  the  spine,  more  abrupt 
and  rasping  than  that  of  the  heart  in  front,  it  is  almost  a  certain  proof  of  tho 
existence  of  an  aneurism.  Occasionally,  however,  both  the  pulsation  and 
sound  xp  the  back  are  wanting ;  and  the  diagnosis  becomes  very  difficult.  In 
this  case,  if  the  tumour  be  seated  behind  the  heart,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Hope  to 
occasion  in  that  orgar>  a  double  impulse  corresponding  with  the  diastole  and 
the  systole,  and  described  as  of  a  jogging  character,  which  results  from  two 
other  causes  only,  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  and  displacement  of  the  heart 
to  the  front  of  the  spine.  It  is  only,  however,  the  existence  of  a  tumour  that 
it  thus  indicated,  and  upon  other  grounds  must  be  based  the  decision  ad  to  its 
laeurismal  character.  In  relation  to  sacculated  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  various  tumours  occasionally  exist  in  the  chest, 
to  which  pulsation  is  imparted  by  the  vicinity  of  the  great  vessels.  But,  in 
these  cases,  the  aneurismal  sound  is  not  perceived,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
and  no  pulsation  or  thrill  is  to  be  felt  above  the  clavicle.     When  the  heart 
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is  pressed  out  of  its  proper  position  bj  collections  pf  pus  or  seram  in  the 
pleural  cavities,  the  existence  of  pulsation  in  an  unusikial  spot  may  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  aneurism.  But  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  should  bo  found  wanting  in  the  normal  position,  the  difficultj  is  at 
once  solved. 

Aneurisms  of  the  tnnominaia,  iubdavian,  and  root  of  the  carotid^  when 
very  large,  are  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  aorta« 
In  relation,  however,  to  the  two  latter  arteries,  there  is  a  ground  of  diagnont 
in  the  fact,  that  the  pulsation,  aneurismal  murmur,  and  tremor  above  the 
clavicle,  are  usually  confined  to  the  affected  side,  and  are  more  superficial  and 
dbtinct  than  in  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Dr.  Hope  compares  the 
murmur  of  %  subclavian  or  carotid  aneurism  to  the  sound  of  a  small  hand- 
bellows,  while  that  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  bears  a  greater  resemblanee 
to  the  blast  of  a  forge- bellows.'*' 

Dilatation  of  the  "pulmonary  artery  is  characterised,  according  to  Dr.  Hope^ 
by  pulsation  and  tremor  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribt 
of  the  left  side,  perceptible  in  a  decreasing  degree  downwards,  but  whoUj 
wanting  above  the  clavicle ;  by  a  slight  prominence  between  these  ribs ;  and 
by  a  very  loud,  superficial,  harsh,  sawing  sound  above  the  clavicles,  and  over 
the  whole  precordial  region,  but  loudest  upon  the  prominence  between  tlM 
two  ribs  mentioned. 

When  aneurisms  make  their  way  out  of  the  thoracic  cavity  so  as  to  form 
tumours  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  they  appear  in  positions  correspond- 
ing in  some  measure  with  the  portion  of  the  artery  from  which  they  proceed. 
Those  of  the  ascending  portion  and  bend  of  the  aorta,  appear  usually  upoo 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  in  front;  those  of  the  descending  portion,  upoo 
the  left  side  and  behind.  When  the  tumour  appears  on  the  right,  at  Uie 
level  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  it  may  be  assumed  to  spring  from  near  the 
origin  of  the  aorta;  when  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  arch;  when  at  the  root  of  the  neck  behind  the  stemoBi 
from  the  uppermost  part  of  the  arch.  (  Chomel  et  Dalmas,  Diet,  de  Mid.) 

Abdominal  Aneurisms, 

Not  only  the  aorta,  but  all  the  other  considerable  arteries  of  the  abdomett 
are  liable  to  aneurism.  These  tumours  have  been  found,  for  example,  in  the 
cooliac,  hepatic,  splenic,  superior  mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  iliac  arteries. 
The  general  signs  of  abdominal  aneurisms,  like  those  of  the  chest,  are  such  as 
arise  from  disturbance  of  function  and  organisation  in  the  parts  pressed  opon 

*  Dr.  T.  S.  Holland,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  gives  the  following  as  the  diagnostie  signs  of 
aneurism  of  the  innominata,  compared  with  aneurism  of  the  transrerse  part  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  with  which  it  may  most  easily  be  confounded.  They  were  derired  flroai 
an  analysis  of  twenty-four  cases  of  the  former  affection.  In  aneurism  of  the  innomi- 
nata,  external  tumour  is  more  ft^nent,  earlier,  and  sitnateil  abore  the  inner  third  of 
the  right  clavicle,  while  in  that  of  the  transverse  arch  it  is  to  the  left  of  the  stemiim  or 
behind  it.  In  the  former,  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm  and  right  side  of  the  neck  pol- 
sate  more  feebly  than  those  of  the  left ;  in  the  latter,  the  case  is  reversed.  The  vanons 
affections  of  the  voice,  breathing,  cough,  and  deglutition,  so  common  in  the  aortic  anoo- 
rism,  are  comparatively  rare  in  that  of  the  innominnta.  In  the  latter,  pain,  cedcma, 
and  venous  enlargement  begin  on  the  right  side  of  the  arm  and  head  ;  in  tho  fomtr, 
on  the  left.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  right  arm,  and  dislocation  of  the  clavicle,  traekoa 
or  larynx,  are  frequent  in  the  innominatal,  and  rare  in  the  aortic  affection.  Alteration 
in  the  intensity  of  the  restpiratory  murmur,  so  common  in  the  latter,  is  rare  in  the 
fonncr.  Murmurs  in  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  attend  on  the  aneurism  of  tho 
innominata,  the  pulsations  of  which  arc  checked  by  pressure  on  those  arteries:  neitber 
of  which  facts  is  true  of  that  of  the  transferee  arch.  {Dub.  (^uart.  Joum.  of  Med.  SeL^ 
xiii.  2'Jii,) 
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by  the  tamoar.  Bat,  as  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  more  distensible 
than  thoee  of  the  thorax,  the  organs  have  a  greater  opportunity  of  retiring 
before  the  pressure,  and  therefore  suffer  less,  or  at  least  suffer  longer  without 
dial  results.  Abdominal  aneurisms  produce  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  colic,  constipation,  flatulence,  &c.; 
of  the  liver,  in  that  of  janndioe,  and  hepatitis;  of  the  kidueys  and  bladder,  in 
that  of  nephritic  irritation  and  inflammation.  By  pressure  upon  the  nerves 
which  so  abundantly  surround  them,  and  on  the  spine  in  which  they  occasion 
otries  or  absorption,  they  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  deranged 
sensation  and  perverted  function,  and  to  the  most  acute  abdominal  and  lum- 
bar pains,  which  occasionally  shoot  downward  into  the  testicle  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. These  also  sometimes  suffer  from  spasm,  and,  with  the  bladder, 
are  in  various  degrees  paralyzed,  in  eonsequence  of  injury  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row. The  abdominal  derangements  from  aneurisms  are  generally  attended 
with  less  disturbance  of  circulation,  less  defect  of  appetite  and  nutrition,  and 
less  general  loss  of  health,  than  would  be  expected  fVom  an  equal  amount  of 
soffering  and  disordered  function,  proceeding  from  original  disease  of  the  vis- 
cera. But  none  of  them  can  be  considered  as  characteristic  symptoiQS  of 
aneurism.     These  must  be  looked  for  in  the  physical  signs. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  sign  of  abdominal  aortic  aneurism  is  a  strong 
expansive  pulsation,  much  stronger  under  the  stethoscope  than  the  hand, 
felt  over  the  surface  of  a  fixed  and  compressible  tumour,  the  outline  of 
which  may  be  traced,  by  means  of  the  iDstrument  pressed  down  upon  it,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  line  of  the  aorta.  The  pulsation  is  almost  always  single, 
though  instances  have  been  observed  in  which  it  wus  double.  It  is  constant, 
and  is  felt  as  strongly  laterally,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the  forward  direction. 
If  the  tumour  is  very  large,  dulness  on  percussion  will  be  obvious;  and 
a  brief,  abrupt  bellows  sound,  less  loud  and  hoarse  than  that  of  thoracic 
aneurism,  may  often  be  heard  over  the  course  of  the  artery,  in  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  in  the  hack.  It  is  more  perceptible  below  than 
above  the  tumour,  because  propagated  downward  by  the  course  of  the  blood. 
It  is  sometimes  wantiog.  To  render  it  perceptible,  when  not  so  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  has  been  recommended  to  examine  the  patient  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  abdomen  elevated  above  the  chest,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  abdominal  vessels,  and  thus  favour 
its  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the  sac.  Sometimes  a  small  artery  runs  over 
the  sac,  and,  if  pressed  on  by  the  stethoscope,  yields  a  murmur  which  might 
he  mistaken  for  the  aneurismal.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished 
by  being  more  superficial,  more  hissing,  confined  to  one  spot,  and  entirely 
removable  by  pressing  with  the  instrument  so  as  to  close  the  artery.  Besides 
the  above  signs,  another  is  afforded  in  the  vibratory  thrill  which  may  some- 
times be  felt  by  pressing  the  hand  firmly  down  over  the  surface  of  the 
tumour,  and  upon  the  vessel  below. 

In  some  instances,  the  tumour  is  restrained  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
or  by  viscera  beneath  which  it  may  lie,  and  which  may  have  contracted  ad- 
hesions so  as  to  render  them  immovable.  In  such  cases,  it  cannot  be  felt  by 
the  hand,  and  might  yield  no  impulse.  But,  should  general  signs  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  its  existence,  it  is  possible  that  this  evidence  might  be  con- 
firmed by  the  stethoscope  applied  along  the  spine.  In  cases  of  uncertainty 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of  a  tumour,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  by 
placing  one  hand  in  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  other  on  the  back,  and 
making  pretty  firm  pressure,  a  tolerably  correct  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  the  apparent  thickness  of  the  intervening  space. 

Tumours  of  various  kinds  existing  in  the  abdomen^  and  receiving  an  im- 
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pulse  from  some  neighbonring  artery,  might  sometimes  without  care  be  mis- 
taken for  aneurism.  But  the  impulse  is  more  feeble  and  less  expansive,  and 
is  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  laterally,  as 
may  be  done  most  conveniently  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  side.  If  the 
tumour  is  displaced  either  laterally  or  anteriorly,  the  impulse  will  cease. 
The  anterior  displacement  may  be  aided  by  causing  the  patient  to  support 
himself  on  his  knees  and  elbows.  Should  the  tumour,  when  removed  from 
its  position,  still  pulsate,  the  inference  would  be  that  it  was  an  aneurism  of 
one  of  the  smaller  arteries.  The  absence  of  aneurismal  character  might  be 
inferred,  if  it  were  hard  and  quite  incompressible.  Such  tumours  by  pressure 
upon  an  artery  may  occasion  a  bellows  murmur ;  but  it  is  much  less  percepti- 
ble than  in  aneurisms,  and,  if  the  tumour  is  displaced,  or  if  the  stcthoyope  is 
applied  laterally,  ceases  with  the  impulse.  Anemic  pulsations  of  the  aorta, 
as  they  are  attended  with  the  murmur,  and  are  frequently  associated  with 
compressible  tumours  arising  from  air  confined  in  some  portion  of  the  bowels, 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  the  diagnosis ;  and,  should  solid  tumours  co- 
exist, they  would  receive  a  more  than  ordinary  impulse  from  this  cause.  But 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  and  the  existence  of  the  ancmie 
murmur  elsewhere,  would,  independently  of  the  diflferent  character  of  the 
sound,  generally  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion.  The  occasional  removal  and 
recurrence  of  the  tumour  if  dependent  on  flatulence,  would  satisfsctorily  die- 
prove  its  aneurismal  character.  If  the  stethoscope  be  pressed,  along  the  cnurse 
of  the  artery,  firmly  upon  the  vessel,  it  will  indicate  an  equable  diameter  in 
different  parts  of  it,  showing  that  no  part  was  expanded.  The  pulsation  in- 
stead of  being  gradual,  expansive,  or  heaving,  as  in  aneurism,  is  quick  and 
jerking  though  sufficiently  vigorous.  In  cases  of  abdominal  tumours  gene- 
rally, the  administration  of  brisk  purgatives  will  sometimes  settle  the  question 
by  removing  the  source  of  difficulty,  as  in  cases  of  impacted  feces,  concretions, 
flatulent  collections,  and  masses  of  worms. 

Sometimes  the  aneurism  opens  into  the  cellular  tissue  without  the  perito- 
neum, and  pulsating  tumours  form  in  various  positions,  which  may  continue 
for  a  considerable  time  before  the  fital  termination.  Such  tumours  appear 
in  the  iliac,  hypochondriac,  and  lumbar  rof^ions.  In  other  instances,  the 
aneurism  gradually  makes  its  way  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  the  surface,  re- 
moving everything  that  opposes  it,  and,  when  presenting  posteriorly,  causing 
a  partial  destruction  of  the  ribs  and  v<?r^ehne.  It  sometimes  attains  an 
enormous  size  before  bursting.  An  aneuriHtnal  sac  has  been  known  to  originate 
near  the  upper  boundary  of  the  ab<lomen,  and,  after  filling  almost  the  whole 
cavity,  to  show  itself  bt^noath  I'ou part's  ligament  in  the  groin. 

Aneurisms  of  the  smaller  abdominal  arteries  cannot  always  be  accurately 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  aorta.  Inferences  must  be  drawn  fmm  their 
position.  When  the  tumour  is  readily  movable,  it  may  without  hesitation  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  smaller  vossels.  Aneurisms  of  the  primitive  iliacs,  m 
their  early  progress,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  same  rules  which  guide  the 
practitioner  in  forming  his  opinion  of  those  of  the  great  arterial  trunk.  Thej 
often  in  the  end  make  their  appearance  externally  in  the  iliac  fossa  or  the 
groin,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them  fntm  those  of  the  exter- 
nal iliacs.     This,  however,  is  a  problem  fur  the  surgeon. 

Treat  mant, 

Tliough  internal  aneurisms  are  in  the  end  generally  fatal,  yet  much  may 
be  done  to  palliate  their  harassing  syniptomSf  and  to  prolong  life;  and,  when 
the  tufunur  is  of  that  kind  in  which  coagula  form,  hopes  may  even  \*e  in- 
dulged of  eflfecting  cures.     It  is  very  certain  that  spontaneous  cures  have 
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Uken  place ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reports  of  practitionorSi ' 
that  the  efforts  of  nature  have  in  some  instances  been  materially  aided  by  the 
resources  of  art.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  by  the  practitioner,  that 
the  method  of  cure  employed  by  nature  is  generally  to  fill  the  sac  with  fibrinous 
deposits  or  coagula  of  blood,  and  his  efforts  should  be  directed  to  assist  in  thb 
process. 

Two  indications  are  obvious— one  to  lessen  the  distending  force,  and  the 
other  to  sustain  or  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  A  third  may  be 
added;  that,  namely,  of  producing  contraction  in  the  parietes  of  the  sao. 
These  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment. 

To  meet  the  first  indication,  those  measures  at  once  suggest  themselves 
which  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  heart's  action,  and  lessen  the  volume  of 
the  blood ;  and  of  these  venesection  would  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient.. 
Hence,  this  remedy  has  long  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  especially  in  connexion  with  a  very  low  diet  and  perfect  rest.    This 
was  the  method  of  cure  employed  by  Valsalva  and  Albertini,  which  has 
given  celebrity  to  their  names.     By  copious  and  repeated  bleeding,  and  a 
rigid  system  of  abstinence  and  of  rest,  these  physicians  and  their  followers^ 
kept  thehr  patients,  for  months,  at  the  lowest  point  of  redaction  compatible 
with  life;  and  are  said  to  have  had  considerable  success.     But  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  not  confirmed  the  first  favourable  reports  as  to  the  efficacy  of  thie 
plan ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  from  the  uncertain  means  of  diagnosis  at 
that  time  employed,  cases  were  occasionally  mistaken  for  aneurism  which  were 
of  a  different  nature.     Nor  would  the  views  at  present  prevalent,  relative  to 
the  influence  of  venesection  upon  the  blood,  lead  us  to  expect  anything  else- 
than  failure  from  a  plan  of  reduction  so  excevssive.     In  the  first  place,  inordi- 
nate depletion  does  not  always  produce  a  reduction  of  the  heart's  action.    On 
the  contrary,  by  inducing  a  state  of  antemia,  it  frequently  occasions  an  irrita- 
ble condition  of  the  circulation,  in  which  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  jerk- 
ing, and  the  heart  beats  tnmultuously ;  a  condition  anything  but  favourable 
to  the  cure  of  aneurisms.  (See  Anssmia.)     In  the  second  place,  it  impairs 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  thus  deprives  nature  of  the  very  instru- 
ment u^on  which  she  relies  for  the  repair  of  the  injury.     Thirdly,  it  tends  to 
increase  that  depressed  condition  of  the  vital  forces,  upon  which  the  organio 
disease  of  the  vessels,  so  often  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  aneurism, 
probably,  at  least  in  some  measure,  depends.     Besides,  in  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion, especially  when  disease  of  the  heart  is  associated  with  the  aneurism,  it 
Would  favour  the  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion,  and  would  greatly  increase 
the  danger,  already  considerable,  of  fatal  syncope.     Nor  will  patients  gene- 
rally submit  to  so  rigid  a  system  of  self-denial  so  long  continued ;  and,  if 
attempted,  it  can  seldom  be  carried  thoroughly  into  effect.     The  blood  may 
be  taken,  and  the  strength  thus  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard ;  but  who  is 
to  prevent  some  unusual  and  forbidden  movement  of  the  patient,  which,  in  his 
state  of  exhaustion,  might  prove  of  serious  injury,  if  not  fatal,  by  calling  the 
heart  into  a  degree  of  action  beyond  its  power?     But,  notwithstanding  these 
dangers  of  excessive  depletion,  the  indication  for  a  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  and  the  force  of  its  motion  still  remains;  and  the  question  is  how 
it  may  be  best  answered.     The  reply  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
system.     If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  with  a  strong,  full  pulse,  and  apparently 
I'ich  blood,  he  should  lose  a  sufficient  quantity  to  reduce  and  keep  down  the 
excess.     If  the  aneurism  be  complicated,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  with  some 
thoracic  or  ventral  inflammation,  the  indication  for  bleeding  is  strengthened. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  keep  the  action  of  the  heart  a  little  below  par. 
From  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  may  be  taken  at  once,  and  afterwards  a  smaller 
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qaantity,  say  from  six  to  eight  ounces,  at  intervals  of  some  weeks,  or  when- 
ever  the  system  may  exhibit  evidences  of  a  return  to  the  original  excess.  Bat 
if  the  paleness  of  lips,  and  irritable  state  of-  the  circulation,  characteristic  of 
the  anemic  condition,  should  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  plan  of  de- 
pletion should  be  at  once  abandoned ;  and  great  caution  should  be  exercised 
not  to  confound  this  condition  with  one  of  real  vital  exaltation.  Individaals 
show  a  marked  constitutional  difference  in  this  respect,  some  being  disposed 
to  plethora  and  others  to  anaemia.  This  difference  should  be  attended  to,  and 
allowed  to  influence  the  course  of  treatment. 

The  lancet  may  with  great  propriety  be  aided  by  the  use  of  purgative** 
medicines;  and  these  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  that  remedy  might 
be  improper.  The  saline  cathartics  are  generally  to  be  preferred;  and  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar  form  an  excellent  combination.  The  saline  catharCiet 
are  peculiarly  useful  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid,  with* 
out  depriving  it  in  an  equal  degree  of  its  coagulability,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  tendency  directly  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart.  Another 
advantage  is  the  removal  of  the  serous  effusion,  so  frequently  attendant  upon 
the  disease,  and  which,  if  in  the  chest,  very  greatly  increases  the  distress  of 
the  patient.  The  cathartic  may  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  even  more  frequently  in  some  cases.  A  very  good  plan,  when  there 
are  dropsical  symptoms,  is  to  give  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of 
hi  tartrate  of  potassa,  in  divided  doses,  diffused  in  water,  every  day,  and  con* 
tinue  the  medicine  until  it  shall  produce  dyspeptic  symptoms,  when  it  may  be 
omitted,  to  be  resumed  after  their  disappearance.  The  diuretic  action  of  this 
salt  is  of  great  advantage. 

In  decidedly  anemic  cases,  a  wholly  different  plan  of  treatment  mast  be 
adopted.  In  these,  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart  is  sustained  by  the  im* 
poverished  condition  of  the  blood.  To  quiet  the  circulation  it  is  necestsary 
to  enrich  that  fluid,  and  in  doing  so  we  meet  also  the  second  indication  above 
referred  to,  that,  namely,  of  rendering  the  blood  more  coagulable.  Instead 
of  the  lancet  and  active  purgation,  we  must  now  resort  to  mild  tonics;  and 
of  these  the  preparations  of  iron  are  beyond  all  others  applicable  to  the  case. 
The  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  combined  with  a  little  rhubarb  or  aloes,  if  a 
laxative  effect  is  required,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  will  be  found 
perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedy.  The  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark  is  also 
admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  indication,  by  its  tonic  influence  over  the 
digestive  function,  and  its  sedative  action  on  the  heart. 

In  either  of  the  above  cases,  digitalU  may  be  employed  as  an  adjuvant.  It 
should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  long  continued,  with  occasional  inter- 
missions, however,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  accumulation.  It  proves  useful 
by  repressing  the  action  of  the  heart,  without  impairing  the  coagulability  of 
the  blood;  and,  by  its  diuretic  action,  lessens  the  quantity  of  watery  fluid  in 
the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  any  that  may  have  been  effused. 
Jfyfirori/anic  acid  may  also  be  used  in  reference  to  its  sedative  influence,  bot 
caution  is  required  in  its  management.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
enjiU  would  not  prove  advantageous.  Its  application  to  this  disease  is  sog- 
geste<i  by  its  admitted  power  in  restraining  hemorrhage,  and  by  its  occasional 
extraordinarily  sedative  action  upon  the  pulse.  To  do  good  it  must  be  coo- 
tiuucd  long.  Danger  might  be  apprehended  from  its  known  tendency,  in 
large  quantities,  to  occasion  mortification  of  the  extremities.  I  have,  however, 
never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  case,  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  ergot  in  medicinal  doses;  and  cannot  but  think  that,  with  moderate 
cautiou  in  watching  its  effects,  any  danger  of  the  kind  may  be  avoide<l. 

Acttate  o/Uad  has  been  considerably  used  as  a  remedy  in  anearismi  and 
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Tery  £ivoiurable  accounts  of  its  action  have  been  published.  I  have  employed 
it  with  apparent  benefit;  but  have  never  seen  a  complete  recover j  under  its 
use.  To  be  effectual  it  must  be  given  so  as  to  affect  the  system,  and  after- 
wards persevered  in  for  a  long  time.  In  this  case  it  is  apt  to  produce  colie, 
with  nausea  or  vomiting,  which  proves  so  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  that  he 
is  sometimes  with  difficulty  induced  to  resume  the  remedy  after  the  subsidence, 
of  the  symptoms.  A  graia  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued until  it  induces  some  disturbance  of  the  primas  viae,  when  it  should  be 
suspended  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  resumed.  It  is  better  calculated  than 
any  other  internal  remedy  to  meet  the  third  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  that  of  contracting  the  parietes  of  the  sac.  With  the  same  vieW| 
alum  has  been  employed  in  aortic  aneurism. 

If  thoracic  or  abdominal  inflammation  attend  the  aneurism,  or  if  the  sius 
itself  is  inflamed  and  painful,  it  may  be  proper  to  detract  blood  locally  by 
cups  or  leeches,  and  afterwards  to  apply  blisters  or  other  revulsives.  But  if 
the  tumour  should  be  near  the  surface,  these  remedies  should  not  be  applied 
immediately  over  it,  for  fear  of  causing  the  skin  to  slough.  Calomel  and 
squill  will  sometimes  prove  useful,  especially  when  there  is  effusion  in  the 
chest. 

It  will  often  be  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  to  employ  nar- 
cotics or  antispasmodics  to  relieve  pain,  and  quiet  nervous  disturbance.  Ojnumi 
hyoscyumus,  camphor,  assafetida,  &c.,  may  be  resorted  to. 

Local  applications  may  be  made  over  the  tumour  with  the  hope  of  aiding 
in  its  reduction.  Cold  water  and  ice  have  been  recommended ;  but  they  can- 
not be  long  steadilv  persevered  in.  Perhaps  some  good  might  result  from 
cold  astringent  poultices,  made,  for  example,  with  decoction  of  oak  bark  or 
infusion  of  galls.  Br.  Hope  recommends  a  belladonna  plaster,  when  the 
tumour  is  painful  or  requires  support. 

The  diet  should  conform  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  should 
always  contain  materials  capable  of  furnishing  fibrin  to  the  blood.  Bread, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  with  milk,  and  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  meat,  would 
be  applicable  to  ordinary  cases.  In  those  of  an  anemic  character,  meat  may 
be  more  freely  employed.  Boiled  are  preferable  to  roasted  meats,  as  less 
stimulating,  while  they  contain  an  equal  amount  of  fibrin.  Broths  are  ob- 
jectionable, as  they  contain  the  most  stimulating  and  least  nutritious  portions 
of  meat,  while  they  tend  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  blood.  As  little  drink 
should  be  allowed  as  is  compatible  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

In  relation  to  exercise,  the  patient  should  be  kept  for  the  most  part  at  rest, 
and  should  most  cautiously  avoid  all  hasty  movements,  and  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ertion. Passive  exercise  in  an  easy  carriage  may  prove  useful  by  sustaining 
the  digestion,  and  the  general  processes  of  secretion  and  nutrition,  in  a  health- 
ful state.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  mental  equanimity ; 
^s  few  things  have  a  more  powerful  influence  in  calling  the  heart  into  undue 
and  dangerous  action  than  strong  moral  excitement. 

drtick  IF. 

ARTERIAL  PALPITATION. 

This  name  is  given  to  an  increased  pulsation  or  throbbing  in  the  arteries, 
"^bich  can  be  felt  by  the  individual  affected.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  these  vessels  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  docs  to  the 
liealthy  action  of  that  organ.     It  may  occur  in  any  of  the  larger  arteries^  but 
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is  most  frequent  in  the  aorta,  especially  id  that  portion  of  it  which  lieii  behind 
the  epigastrium.  It  is  only  in  the  abdominal  aorta  that  it  has  attracted  par- 
ticular attention,  or  requires  special  notice  here.  From  its  frequent  occur- 
rence at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of 
epigastric  puliation, 

Si/mptoms. — Upon  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  epigastrium,  the 
throbbing  is  distinctly  felt;  and  so  violent  is  it  occasionally,  that  it  may  even 
become  sensible  to  the  eye.  Though  not  usually  attended  with  pain,  it  is 
often  very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  occasions  harassing  fears  of 
aneurism,  or  other  serious  organic  disease.  It  is  in  general  intermittent  in  its 
character,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  which,  however,  are  altogether  irregular, 
both  in  their  degree,  and  recurrence.  In  some  instances,  it  remains  prettj 
constant  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  A  feeble  bellows  murmur  has 
been  observed  generally  to  attend  it,  audible  especially  when  the  patient  is  in 
a  horizontal  position.  It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  over-action  of  the 
heart',  though  the  two  affections  are  not  unfreciuently  coincident. 

Gauges. — The  causes  are  numerous.  Whatever  is  capable  of  extending  an 
irritation  to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  especially  to  the  solar  plexus 
and  its  ganglia,  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  it.  The  persons  in  whom 
it  is  most  apt  to  occur  arc  those  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament.  Hypo* 
chondriacal,  hysterical,  and  anemic  individuals  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  most  frequent  in  anaemia,  and  especially  in  that  form  of  it  usually 
associated  with  uterine  derangement,  as  in  chlorotic  and  hysterical  females. 
It  has  been  observed  to  follow  copious  hera(^rhage  from  the  stomach,  rectumi 
and  uterus.  Hepatic  derangement,  an  irritated  or  dyspeptic  state  of  stomach, 
disorder  of  the  bowels,  in  short,  congestion,  irritation,  or  inflammation  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  generally,  appear  to  be  capable  of  exciting  it.  Tendemese 
in  the  epigastrium  is  a  not  unfrequcnt  attendant.  It  has  been  observed  in 
connexion  with  tenderness  of  the  npine.  It  sometimes  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
forms  of  nervous  gout  and  rheumatism ;  as  it  has  been  known  to  cease  sud- 
denly upon  the  oc<rurrence  of  gout  in  the  extremities.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  sometimes  results  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
tea.  Simple  flatulence  of  the  bowels  will  sometimes  bring  on  a  pa^oxy^m  in 
those  predisposed  to  it.  Dr.  Stokes  has  found  it  to  attend  intestinal  and  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  as  increased  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  attends  a 
whitlow.  Indeed,  he  considers  it  a  good  sign  of  intestinal  inflammation,  when 
it  exists  along  with  fever,  and  the  aortic  pulsation  is  proportionably  more  active 
than  that  at  the  wrist.  Notice  has  been  especially  attracted  towards  it  as  an 
accompaniment  of  pancreatitis,  of  which  it  has  even  been  supposed  to  be  a 
pathognomonic  sign.  It  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  tumours  or  enlarged 
viscera.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  sometimes  results  from  an  original  irri- 
tation, active  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  solar  plexus, 
which  supplies  nerves  to  the  artery. 

I)i(t(/)iosis. — The  affections  for  which  this  pulsation  is  most  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken, are  aneurism,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  If  no  abdominal 
tumour  exist,  there  can  be  little  difliculty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  former 
affeetion.  Its  irregular  occurrence  and  frt»quent  absence,  its  occasional  disap- 
pi'arance  upon  the  removal  of  some  temporary  cause,  such  as  flatulence},  the 
state  of  Hystem  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated,  and  the  character  of 
the  pulsation,  which  is  quick  and  jerking,  instead  of  being  slow,  expansive, 
and  heaving,  as  in  alKlominal  aneurisms,  are  generally  sufficiently  diagnostic. 
])ut  fM>Kitive  certainty  may  be  obtained  with  the  stethoscope.  By  the  aid  of 
this  instrument,  the  ])ulsation  may  be  observed  for  a  ctmsidenible  distance 
along  the  aorta  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  spot,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
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Tessel  extends  laterally  beyond  its  limits,  as  it  does  in  aneurism.  The  mur- 
mur, too,  is  very  different  from  the  aneurismal ;  and  is  often  associated  with 
a  similar  murmur  in  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  a  venous  murmur 
in  the  jugulars.  When  tumours  exist  in  the  abdomen,  and  receive  an  impulse 
from  the  throbbing  artery,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  but  may  still  in 
general  be  made  out  with  sufficient  distinctness.  (See  Aneurum,  p.  231.) 
The  absence  of  organic  disease  .of  the  heart  will  be  best  proved  by  the  want 
of  its  characteristic  physical  signs. 

Treatment, — From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  inferred  that  no 
ttngle  plan  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  aU  cases  of  aortic  palpitation,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  upon  causes  so  numerous  and  different.     The  primary  object 
must  be  to  search  out  the  derangement,  functional  or  organic,  in  which  it  may 
have  originated,  and  to  apply  remedies  to  this  derangement.     The  condition 
of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  abdominal  contents 
generally  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  corrected  by  appropriate  means 
if  found  deranged.   Should  evidences  of  inflammatory  congestion  or  irritation 
exist  in  the  spine,  or  should  there  appear  good  reason  for  suspecting  its  exist- 
ence in  the  solar  plexus,  cups  or  leeches  applied  to  the  back,  followed  by 
blisters  or  other  jrevulsives,  would  be  the  proper  remedies.    It  might  even  be 
advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  should  the  pulse  be  strong  and  excited. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  saline  cathartics  and  a  restricted  diet  will  be 
useful.     In  anemic  cases,  an  opposite  plan  must  be  adopted,  consisting  in  the 
use  of  chalybeates  and  nutritious  animal  food.     Care  must  be  taken  also  to 
arrest  all  exhausting  discharges.     Sometimes  narcotics  and  antispasmodics 
become  necessary  to  allay  nervous  disorder.     For  this  purpose,  hyoscyamug, 
conium,  lactucarium,  camphor,  valerian,  assafetida,  musk,  compound  spirit  of 
sulphuric  ether,  or  opium,  may  be  resorted  to.     The  cold  shower-bath  will 
occasionally  prove  useful.     If  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  flatulence,  a 
fluidrachm  of  one  of  the  aromatic  tinctures,  as  the  compound  spirit  of  laven- 
der, or  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  or  a  draught  of  strong  infusion 
of  ginger,  will  often  dissipate  the  symptoms.   In  very  obstinate  cases,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  resort  to  a  gentle  mercurial  course,  with  the  object  of  remov- 
ing any  latent  inflammation,  in  which  the  pulsation  may  originate.     The  use 
of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  strong  tea  should  be  abandoned,  or  at  least  suspended 
for  a  time,  till  it  is  ascertained  whether  they  might  have  been  the  cause.   Ex- 
ercise, fresh  air^  agreeable  mental  occupation,  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and,  as 
the  most  effectual  method  of  combining  these  requisites,  a  journey  to  some 
watering-place,  especially  to  one  of  the  chalybeate  and  saline  springs,  will  be 
among  the  most  effectual  remedies. 


SUBSECTION  m. 
DISBA8£S  OF  THB  VBIMS. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VEINS,  or  PHLEBITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins,  though  not  often  an  original  disease,  is  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  other  affection.^,  especially  of  wounds  or  other  injuries, 
whether  accidental  or  the  result  of  operations,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  solicitude  to  the  surgeon  and  obstetrician. 
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SymptomSy  Courte,  dhc, — The  complaint  is  charaoterised  by  pain  aDd  f^reat 
tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  affected  vessel,  which  often  feels  like  a 
hard  cord,  knotted  at  intervals,  and  rolling  under  the  fingers.  It  is  u^uallj 
attended  with  swelling  of  the  parts  adjacent,  and  of  those  through  which  the 
ramifications  of  the  vessel  are  distributed.  The  limb  below  is  often  greatlj 
distended,  partly  from  the  effusion  of  liquid  consequent  upon  obstruction  to 
the  returning  blood,  and  partly  from  the  propagation  of  inflammation  to  the 
other  tissues.  This  tumefaction  sometimes  obscures  the  hardness  of  the  ves- 
sel itself,  which  therefore  escapes  notice  unless  upon  careful  examination. 

Fibrinous  matter  is  thrown  out  by  the  coats  of  the  inflamed  vessel,  and 
blood  coagulates  in  layers  upon  its  inner  surface,  so  as  at  length  completely 
to  fill  up  its  caliber,  and  thus  to  produce  that  obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
and  hardness  of  the  vessels  above  alluded  to.  If  the  vessel  affected  is  small, 
the  consequences  of  the  obstruction  are  not  necessarily  serious ;  but,  if  one  of 
the  larger  trunks,  especially  those  in  the  interior,  is  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, they  may  be  fatal,  and  are  always  dangerous. 

If  the  inflammation  should  now  subside,  it  may  happen,  partly  by  the 
solution  of  the  coagulum,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  from  behind,  that  the 
blood  may  make  its  way  again  through  the  vessel,  and  the  circulation  be 
restored.  But  more  frequently  the  obstruction  continues,  the  blood  finds  m 
passage  through  other  vessels  which  are  enlarged  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
inflamed  vein,  through  a  process  of  organization  and  absorption,  is  gradually 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  hard  impervious  cord,  or  ligamentous  string. 
With  the  return  of  the  circulation  the  swelling  in  the  limb  gradually  subsides, 
and  the  patient  ultimately  recovers,  though  not  always  without  some  residoarj 
hardness  or  tumefaction  of  the  parts  affected. 

But,  if  the  disease  advances,  suppuration  ensues;  and  the  pus,  which  is 
sometimes  largely  produced,  is  either  confined  by  the  coagulated  blood  and 
effused  lymph  within  certain  portions  of  the  vessel,  thus  constituting  ab> 
scesscs  along  the  vein,  or,  if  not  thus  restrained,  is  carried  along  with  the 
current  of  blood,  and  contaminates  the  circulation.  The  former  of  these 
events  is  the  more  desirable;  as  the  disease  then  remains  local,  and  the 
question  of  recovery  is  resolved  into  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
patient's  strength  of  constitution.  If  he  have  vigour  enough  to  carry  him 
through  the  processes  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  and  the  graon- 
lation  of  the  abscesses  formed,  recovery  will  take  place ;  and  this  may  be 
confidently  expected  when  only  the  smaller  vessels  are  involved.  But  if  the 
caliber  of  the  vein  remain  pervious,  and  the  pus  mix  with  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  the  consequences  may  be  most  serious.  Even  then,  however,  if  the 
purulent  admixture  be  very  small,  it  is  probable  that  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance of  any  moment  will  ensue.     If  large,  if  often  produces  fatal  disorder. 

In  sotnc  cases,  owing  to  peculiarity  in  the  cause  and  consequent  nature  of 
the  inflammation,  or  in  the  previous  health  or  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
purulent  secretion  is  not  preceded  or  attended  by  adhesive  inflammation  and 
fibrin()ut!cxudati(»n,and  the  blood  in  the  vessel  has  no  disposition  to  coagulate. 
I'us  is  thrown  out  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  vein,  and  is  washed  away  by 
the  current  of  the  blood,  which  thus  becomes  contaminated.  This  condition 
of  venous  inflammation  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous,  giving  rise  to  the  most 
violt^nt  constitutional  disturbance,  and,  if  life  is  not  thus  immediately  de- 
strojcil,  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  or  purulent  de]>08ition8  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  by  which  the  system  is  at  length  exhausted.* 

*  Mr.  Henry  Lee.  Surgeon  of  the  I^ck  Hospital,  London,  infers  fh>iB  eiperinents 
perfurtnod  by  hini{<clf,  that  the  congulaU'd  fibrin,  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  Teina, 
or  more  or  leati  completely  filling  the  carity,  in  phlebitis,  is  not  produced  by  exudatioe 
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The  coDstitational  ffjrmptoms  of  phlebitis  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  inflain- 
mation  and  its  character.  In  the  ordinary  adbeniTe  variety,  in  its  earlier 
stages,  they  are  those  of  common  symptomatic  fever,  commencing  usually 
wiu  more  or  less  rigor,  and  differing  only  by  greater  frequency  and  less 
streogth  of  pulse.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  usually  marked  by  re- 
peated chills,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  surface,  attended  frequently  with 
profuse  sweats,  especially  during  sleep.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  pus  has  somewhat  largely  entered  the  circulation,  the 
fever  is  of  a  low  and  often  typhoid  character.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent, 
small,  and  feeble;  the  respiration,  hurried;  the  skin  pale,  and  often, sallow 
or  dusky  ;  the  extremities,  cold ;  the  countenance,  anxious,  sunken,  and  hag- 
gard; the  tongue,  generally  dry,  and  covered  with  sordes;  the  stomach,  occa- 
sionaily  irri table;  and  the  bowels,  costive,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea.  Extreme 
restlessneito,  muttering  delirium,  and  other  marks  of  nervous  derangement 
are  frequent  attendants  on  the  disease,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
generally  fatal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  symptoms  may  sometimes 
occur,  independently  of  the  generation  of  pus,  from  a  propagation  of  inflam- 
mation extensively  along  the  great  venous  trunks  towards  the  heart,  or  from 
a  general  vitiation  of  the  blood,  and  prostration  of  the  nervous  energy,  in 
consequence  of  some  other  poisonous  influence. 

When  pus  is  produced,  the  larger  the  vein  the  greater  is  the  danger,  for 
the  less  is  the  chance  that  this  liquid  may  be  confined  by  the  obstruction  of 
the  vessel. 

The  diagnosis  pf  phlebitis  in  the  extremities  is  usually  not  difficult;  bat 
obscurity  often  attends  it  when  seated  in  the  internal  veins  of  the  abdomen 
or  thorax.  In  such  cases,  the  occurrence  of  a  hard  oedematous  swelling,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  purplish  aspect,  in  exterior  parts,  the  veins  of  which  carry 
blood  into  the  interior  trunk  affected,  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  evidence 
of  its  existence.  Thus,  such  a  swelling  in  one  of  the  lower  extremities, 
occupying  the  whole  limb,  without  any  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the 
femoral  vein,  may  be  considered  as  diagnostic  of  phlebitis  of  the  correspond- 
ing iliac  vein,  and,  if  in  both  limbs,  of  the  same  disease  in  the  vena  cava. 
I  have  had  a  case  exactly  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed 
by  post-mortem  examination.  The  original  cause  of  the  phlebitis,  in  such 
cases,  is  apt  to  be  cancer  of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera. 

Inflammation  of  the  portal  vein.  Portal  phlebitis. — Generally  in  relation 
to  the  external  veins,  and  not  unfrequently  in  relation  to  the  interior  venous 
tronks  which  convey  the  external  blood  to  the  heart,  there  are  signs  by  which 
ioflammation  may  be  recognized  with  considerable  certainty.  But  it  is  different 
with  the  portal  vein,  which  both  begins  and  terminates  within  the  abdomen. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  inflammation  of  this  vein  and  its  ramifications  occa- 
lionally  takes  place,  and,  ending  favourably,  escapes  notice  from  the  obscurity 
of  its  symptoms.  It  is  only  in  the  fatal  cases,  the  nature  of  which  is  revealed 
by  dissection,  that  it  has  been  recognized  with  an  approach  to  certainty.  A 
short  account  of  the  symptoms,  in  these  oases,  may  prove  useful  by  facilitating 
a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  its  milder  forms,  or  earlier  stages,  while  yet 
amenable  to  remedies.     The  affection  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  sys- 

from  the  surface  of  the  yein  itself,  but  is  deposited  directly  by  the  blood.  In  an  expe- 
riment upon  an  ass,  in  which  measures  were  taken  to  produce  inflammation  of  tlie 
jagular  vein,  the  blood  being  entirely  excluded,  the  lining  membrane  was  found  perfectly 
imooth  and  glossy,  and  there  was  no  fibrinous  exudation  observable  But  this  experi- 
ment, unless  confirmed  by  numerous  others,  performed  under  varying  circumstances, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  conclusive,  in  opposition  to  what  has  hitherto  been  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  as  established  by  observation  and  experiment  (Medico- Chirurg. 
TVoiw.,  xxxT.  191.) 
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tematic  writers.  I  am  indebted  for  mcmt  of  the  following  facts  to  a  paper  of 
Dr.  E.  Leudet,  of  Paris,  published  in  the  Archives  GiniraleM  for  Febniarff^ 
1853  (page  145),  which  contains  a  detailed  account  of  a  case  observed  bj 
himself,  and  a  summary  of  facts  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  cases 
heretofore  placed  on  record.  The  affection  makes  its  attack  in  general  some- 
what abruptly,  but  sometimes  gradually.  The  first  observable  symptom  is 
usually  a  dull  pain  in  the  epigastrium  or  hypogastrium,  increased  by  pressure, 
and,  as  the  case  advances,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  abdomen,  which 
becomes  in  some  degree  tympanitic.  Occasionally  the  superficial  veins  are 
distended.  Febrile  symptoms  set  in,  attended  with  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
chills,  which  are  among  the  most  striking  features  of  the  complaint  These 
chills  occur  quite  irregularly,  in  some  instances  several  times  in  the  same  day, 
and  are  not  generally  followed  by  sweats,  though  these  do  sometimes  take 
place.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  the  patient  is  more  or  less  jaundiced; 
but  neither  of  these  conditions  is  universal.  The  spleen  is  also  sometimes  en- 
larged. Not  unfrcquently  there  is  more  or  less  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 
Typhoid  symptoms  make  their  appearance  before  the  close,  with  frequent  pulse, 
delirium,  coma,  and  great  prostration.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  from 
one  to  three  weeks,  or  more.  The  cases  have  uniformly  terminated  fatally. 
The  cause  is  for  the  most  part  unknown.  In  general  the  affection  seems  to 
have  been  idiopathic ;  but  in  a  few  instances  it  has  originated  in  some  focus 
of  inflammation  or  local  injury  previously  existing.  In  one  case,  the  cause 
was  a  fish  bono  which  had  passed  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  per- 
forated the  portal  vein.  In  a  case  which  had  been  observed  by  Si.  licudet 
himself,  the  starting-point  seemed  to  be  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  rectum  by 
the  point  of  a  syringe.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  New  Vork  Mfdicul  Timet 
(ii.  162),  which  probably  originated  in  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  consequent 
on  a  partial  strangulation  of  one  of  the  folds  of  the  intestine,  passing  throagh 
a  rupture  in  the  omentum.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  of  multi- 
plied abscesses  of  the  liver,  accompanying  tropical  dysentery,  are  the  result  of 
portal  phlebitis,  having  its  origin  in  the  ulcerative  affection  of  the  bowel. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  the  affection  will  be  given  below. 

Anatomical  Characters  o/  I^U^h  if  in. — The  appearances  after  death,  are  red- 
ness of  the  inflamed  vessel ;  a  thickened,  contracted,  softened,  or  indurated 
condition  of  its  coats ;  coagulable  lymph  adhering  to  its  inner  surface,  or  loose 
within  its  cavity ;  coagula  of  blood  often  completely  plugging  up  the  vessel 
for  a  considerable  extent;  and  generally  more  or  less  pus,  sometimes  confined 
by  adhesions  within  small  portions  of  the  tube,  sometimes  completely  sur- 
rounded by  coagulated  blood,  and  again  lying  loosely  in  the  vessel.  Ocea- 
sionally,  too,  portions  of  the  vein  are  quite  obliterated,  and  reduced  by  ab- 
sorption to  the  form  of  an  impervious  cord.  The  parts  about  the  vessel  also 
exhibit  signs  of  inflammation,  having  contracted  adhesions  from  fibrinous  exu- 
dation, or  being  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  pus.  Iledness  alone,  without 
thickening,  softening,  ulceration,  or  either  fibrinous  exudation  or  the  presence 
of  pus,  is  not  considered  a  sure  sign  of  inflammation. 

In  portal  phlebitis^  the  coats  of  the  veins  have  been  found  of  a  grayish 
colour,  and  so  much  thickened  that  the  vessels  did  not  collapse.  The  inner 
coat  was  much  thickened,  coagulated  fibrin  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  occasionally  the  clots  were  so  large  as  nearly  to  fill  the  vessel. 
There  was  usually  abundance  of  pus,  more  or  less  mingled  with  blood,  both 
in  the  trunk,  and  in  its  intestinal  and  hepatic  ramifications,  and  sometimes  in 
the  splenic  vein.  Numerous  abscesses  existed  in  the  liver,  and  betwe*?n  the 
folds  of  the  mesentery;  and  the  veins  in  their  course  were  sometimes  bathed 
in  pus.     In  some  instances,  the  peritoneum  exhibited  signs  of  infiammatioii. 
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CaM$e*. — Phlebitis  almost  always  arises  from  local  iojury  or  iDflammation, 
in  which  the  veins  of  the  part  are  involved,  either  directly,  or  by  contiguous 
sympathy,  or  from  the  entrance  of  acrid  or  septic  matters  into  their  cavity. 
The  inflammation  once  established,  is  readily  propagated  along  their  course; 
and  the  tendency  of  phlebitis  appears  to  be,  contrary  to  what  has  been  ob- 
served of  arteritis,  to  run  from  the  smaller  vessels  to  the  larger  with  which 
they  are  continuous,  thus  following  the  course  of  the  blood.  Sometimes  very 
slight  injuries  are  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  disease,  partly  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  patient's  constitution  at  the  time,  and  partly  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
eamstanees  attending  the  injury.  Thus,  it  may  arise  from  a  slight  focus  of 
inflammation,  whether  ulcerative  or  not,  in  one  of  the  toes,  and  may  thence 
ran  up  the  leg  and  thigh,  with  serious  consequences.  Any  wound  of  a  vein, 
which,  from  its  nature  or  inaccurate  closure,  does  not  unite  by  adhesive  in- 
flammation, is  apt  to  generate  phlebitis.  Hence  its  occasional  occurrence 
after  venesection,  especially  when  a  dull  lancet  has  been  employed,  or  one 
soiled  by  contact  with  diseased  matter.  Hence  too  the  frequency  of  the  dis- 
esse  after  division  of  the  saphena,  or  other  operation  for  varicose  veins  of  the 
leg.  Perhaps  the  great  liability  to  phlebitis,  and  the  consequent  danger  in 
these  cases,  depend  partly  upon  the  previously  morbid  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel. Amputations  land  operations  on  parts  largely  supplied  with  veins  not 
imfrequently  prove  fatal,  in  consequence  of  venous  inflammation  proceeding 
from  the  cut  surface.  Puerperal  women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease; 
the  veins  of  the  womb  taking  on  inflammation  after  delivery,  and  propagat- 
bg  it  to  the  larger  venous  trunks  with  which  they  communicate.  The  veins 
proceeding  from  the  part  of  the  uterus  at  which  the  placenta  was  attached 
are  especially  liable  to  be  affected,  and  the  spermatic  vein  upon  one  side  is 
most  frequently  inflamed.  The  hypogastric  veins  are  also  apt  to  be  attacked, 
aad  through  them  the  inflammation  sometimes  reaches  the  iliac  and  femoral 
veins,  and  even  extends  into  the  vena  cava.  Some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
paerperal  fever  probably  owe  their  malignancy  to  phlebitis  originating  in  the 
womb;  and  phlegmasia  dolens  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 
Fhujtures  of  the  skull  are  apt  to  occasion  phlebitis.  Contusions,  abscesses, 
eanoerous  sores,  caries,  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  any  other  form  of  suppurative 
inflammation,  may  become  a  focus  whence  the  disease  may  spread,  and  carry 
the  seeds  of  danger  or  death  into  the  system.  The  veins  running  from -such 
eentres  have  often  been  observed  to  be  filled  with  pus.  It  has  been  ax|ucs- 
tion  whether,  in  such  cases,  the  pus  is  taken  up  by  the  veins,  and  merely 
conveyed  by  them  into  the  circulation,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
flammatory process  in  their  own  structure.  Possibly  both  events  may  hap-^ 
pen;  but,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems  to  me 
most  probable  that  it  is  generated  for  the  most  part  in  the  veins  themselves; 
for,  if  it  were  taken  up  by  them,  why  should  we  not  find  the  vessels  simi- 
larly loaded  in  all  cases  of  large  purulent  collections  of  similar  character  ? 
Of  one  of  the  results  of  this  morbid  process  there  will  be  occasion  to  treat 
directly.  Phlebitis  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  arisen  from  cold, 
like  other  inflammations;  and  it  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  translation 
of  rheumatic  or  gouty  irritation.  From  the  circumstance  that  it  originates 
generally  in  local  injuries,  it  follows  that  the  large  interior  venous  trunks  are 
seldom  primarily  affected. 

The  existence  of  a  predisposition  seems  to  be,  if  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  phlebitis,  certainly  very  promotive  of  it;  as  precisely  the  same 
local  oondition,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  which  produces  it  in  one  case, 
will  have  no  such  consequence  in  many  others.  The  character  of  the  pre- 
&position  has  great  influence  in  determining  whether  the  resulting  inflam-* 
YOL.  u.  16 
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mation  is  to  be  adhesive  or  sDppuratiTe.  A  feeble  and  depraved  state  of 
health  is  meet  favourable  to  the  latter,  and  therefore  greatly  aggravates  the 
danger  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  some  unknown  distcmpentnre  of 
the  atmosphere  favours  the  origin  of  phlebitis,  which  appears  occasionallj  to 
prevail  almost  epidemically,  especially  among  puerperal  women. 

There  are  two  affections,  usually  considered  of  obscure  origin,  one  of  which 
has  been  recently  traced,  if  not  with  certainty,  yet  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  probability,  to  phlebitis  as  its  source,  and  the  other  is  considered  by  manj 
as  having  the  same  origin.  These  are  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  metastatic 
abscess.  They  can  be  considered  nowhere  more  appropriately  than  in  the 
present  place. 

1.  Phlegmasia  Dolens. — Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens. — Crural 
Phlebitia — ^Milk-leg. — This  affection  occurs  generally  in  women  after 
delivery,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  unmarried,  and  occasionally  even  in  males. 
It  usually  commences  about  a  week  or  two  after  delivery,  though  the  intcrral 
may  be  much  longer.  In  some  instances,  it  is  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms, 
in  others,  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill  occurring  simultaneously  with  the  local 
affection,  and  in  others  again,  and  these  are  the  motft  numerous,  commenees 
with  pain.  This  is  usually  felt  first  in  the  loins  or  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, whence  it  extends  to  the  groin,  and  thence  to  the  vulva,  and  down  the 
thigh  and  leg.  Sometimes,  however,  it  shows  itself  first  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  limb,  as  in  the  calf,  travelling  upwards,  and  in  other  cases  in  two  diatsnt 
points  at  the  same  time.  At  first  it  may  be  only  an  aching  sensation  with 
soreness,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  stiffness  in  the  part;  but  it  soon  increases 
and  becomes  acute,  severe,  and  sometimes  even  excruciating,  being  felt  mosl 
along  the  course  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  crural  nerve  in  the  thigh,  and 
of  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  leg.  The  limb  soon  begins  to  swell,  and  in  the 
course  of  forty-eight  hours  is  sometimes  of  twice  its  usual  dimensions.  The 
labium  pudendi  is  similarly  affected.  With  the  swelling,  the  acuteness  of  the 
pain  generally  abates  in  some  measure,  but  the  soreness  continues,  and  is 
aggravated  by  every  movement.  The  limb  is  in  general  slightly  flexed,  and 
quite  moUonless  as  if  paralyzed.  The  swelling,  when  at  its  height,  is  uniform 
over  almost  the  whole  limb,  which  is  unnaturally  white,  shining,  hot,  and 
firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  It  docs  not  pit  upon  pressure,  except  some* 
times  at  the  commencement,  and  at  the  decline  of  the  swelling.  When  cot, 
it  exudes  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  Sometimes  red  lines  are  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  crural  veins,  and  red  patches  here  and  there  upon  the 
limb;  but  the  colour,  as  just  stated,  is  usually  white.  The  tenderness  is 
greatest  along  the  femoral  vein,  which  may  almost  always  be  felt  like  a  hard 
cord.  Sometimes  this  hardness  is  confined  to  the  groin,  sometimes  may  be 
felt  all  the  way  down  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  in  other  instances  occurs  in  dis- 
tinct parts  of  the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  uniformity  of  the  cord  is  iBta^ 
rupted  by  occasional  nodules,  arining  cither  from  inflamed  cellular  tiasoei  or 
coagula  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  are 
usually  hard  and  swollen.  Both  limbs  are  seldom  attacked  at  the  same  time; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  becomes  affected  after  the  recovery  of  the 
other.     The  left  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  right. 

The  disease  is  said  sometimes  to  extend  to  the  arm  of  the  affected  side.  It 
is  attended  with  a  very  frequent  pulse  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  often  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  with  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  the 
milk. 

Phlegmasia  dolens  generally  terminates  favourably,  though  constitutioosl 
symptoms  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  such  as  have  been  ascribed 
above  to  the  entrance  of  pua  into  the  circulation,  and  the  patient  sinks.    The 
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tenie  symptoms  are  in  roost  cases  over  in  two  week^ ;  bnt  the  limb  often  con- 
tinues more  or  less  swollen  or  hard,  for  a  long  period,  sometimes  even  for  life. 
In  favourable  cases,  the  symptoms  gradually  subside;  the  pain,  hardness,  and 
swelling  abate ;  and  the  blood,  which  can  find  no  passage  through  the  large 
internal  veins  of  the  limb,  is  returned  by  the  superficial  vessels,  greatly  enlarged 
for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  erysipelatous  inflammation  occurs  in  the  limb, 
and  abscesses  form  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  about 
the  pelvis,  greatly  increasing  the  danger  of  the  patient,  and,  in  some  instanceS| 
proving  fiit-iil. 

In  all  the  fktal  cases  examined  within  a  few  years,  marks  of  inflammation 
have  been  found  in  the  femoral  vein,  frequently  extending  into  the  veins  of 
the  leg,  and  sometimes  occupying  almost  all  the  venous  ramifications  of  the 
limb.  The  caliber  of  these  vessels  has  been  filled  by  coagulated  blood,  effused 
fibrin,  and  pus ;  and  coagula  have  also  been  observed  in  the  external,  inter- 
nal, and  primitive  iliac  veins.  In  the  external  iliac  the  signs  of  inflamma- 
ticm  have  been  strongly  marked,  and  were  traced  by  Dr.  Lee  from  these  to 
the  veins  nf  the  uterus.  The  other  tissues  of  the  limb  have  also  been  found 
inflamed,  but  apparently  in  a  secondary  manner. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  phlegmasia 
ddens.  At  first  considered  as  the  result  of  a  metastatic  secretion  of  milk  in 
ihe  limb,  it  was  afterwards  with  more  appearance  of  reason  ascribed  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  absorbents,  and  still  later  to  general  inflammation  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  muscles,  and  inner,  surface  of  the  skin.  Various  observers  had 
detected  evidences  of  phlebitis  in  the  great  veins  of  the  thigh,  among  whom 
Dr.  Davis,  of  England,  and  M.  Bouillaud,  of  France,  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ooa ;  and  the  opinion  was  advanced  that  the  disease  might  consist  essentially 
of  this  affection ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  inflammation  was  traced  to  the  veins 
of  the  womb  by  Dr.  Lee,  and  the  point  of  origin  thus  clearlj^  established,  that 
this  opinion  acquired  full  confirmation.  There  scarcely  appears  room  at  pre- 
sent to  doubt  that,  however  other  tissues  may  be  subsequently  involved  in  the 
disease,  the  structure  primarily  affected  is  the  veins;  and  that,  when  the  com- 
plaint is  consequent  upon  delivery,  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins  is  its 
starting-point.  But  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  disease,  under  circum- 
stances of  delivery  not  essentially  different,  would  seem  to  point  to  some  other 
cause  than  injury  of  the  uterine  vessels;  and  we  must  seek  for  this  in  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution,  or  the  peculiar  state  of  system  at  the  time. 

Affections  in  most  respects  identical  with  phlegmasia  dolens  have  been  ob- 
served in  women  after  abortion,  and  in  others  affected  with  malignant  ulcera- 
tion or  other  organic  diseases  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  or  in  whom  that 
organ  has  suffered  violence,  as  from  the  application  of  a  ligature  for  the  re- 
moval of  polypus  Men,  too,  have  been  similarly  affected  in  consequence  of 
organic  disease  in  the  pelvic  viscera,  or  injury  inflicted  on  these  parts ;  and 
attention  has  been  called  by  Drs.  Tweedie,  Graves,  and  Stokes,  to  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  all  essential 
points  identical  with  that  under  consideration,  following  fevers.  A  case  of 
the  kind  occurred  in  a  patient  of  my  own  after  recovery  from  an  attack  of 
peritonitis,  which  came  on  during  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  The 
same  thing  has  also  been  observed  in  dysentery;  and,  in  one  fatal  case,  in-- 
flammation  and  consequent  obstruction  of  the  common  and  external  iliac  and 
femoral  veins  were  discovered  upon  dissection.* 

*  By  experiments  upon  dogs,  Dr.  F.  M.  Mackenzie,  of  London,  has  proved,  1.  that 
inflammation  artificially  excited  in  the  veins  of  these  animals  in  health  is  confined  to 
the  Ticinity  operated  on,  and  does  not  spread  to  the  veins  below,  so  as  to  produce  phe- 
nomena aoialogoaB  to  those  of  phlegmasia  dolens ;  2.  tliat  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
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2.  Metastatic  Absoess.— Purulent  Infection. — Pyogenic 
Fever. — Abscesses,  or  collections  of  pus,  occasioDally  form  in  ¥0110118  {>trts 
of  the  body,  with  little  or  no  observable  preceding  inflammation  in  the  part 
affected.  Sometimes  one  of  these  collections  springs  suddenly  into  existence, 
and  as  suddenly  disappears,  to  show  itself  in  another  situation.  They  have  been 
observed  especially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  where  they  are 
of  various  sizes,  from  the  magnitude  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut;  but  they  form 
also  in  other  parts,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  cellular  tissue  Beneath  the  skin 
and  among  the  muscles.  The  eye  has  been  known  to  be  broken  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  such  an  abscess.  These  purulent  collections  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  inflammation.  In  many  instances,  their  forma- 
tion has  beeif  found  to  be  coincident  with  the  existence  of  some  focus  of  uloen- 
tion  or  suppurative  inflammation,  as  in  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb,  cancer- 
ous sores,  caries  of  the  bones,  diseased  uterus,  ulcerated  intestines,  fractures  of 
the  skull,  iie. ;  and  the  veins  proceeding  from  such  points  have  been  observed 
loaded  with  pus.  Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  these  phenomena. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  was  that  pus,  absorbed  from  the  focus  of  suppura- 
tion, and  carried  into  the  general  circulation,  is  deposited  at  distant  points, 
forming  the  abscesses  in  question.  But  to  this  view  it  was  conclusively  ob- 
jected, that,  in  many  instances,  more  pus  exists  in  these  metastatic  collcctioos 
than  can  possibly  have  been  taken  up  from  the  supposed  source,  which  is 
sometimes  altogether  trivial.  But  the  difficulty  was  evaded  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  corpuscles  of  pus,  reaching  capillaries  too  minute  to  admit  of 
their  entrance,  are  arrested  in  their  progress,  and  excite  inflammation  in  the 
surrounding  tissue,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  speedily  advances  to 
a  copious  suppuration ;  and  this  explanation  was  supported  by  the  experiments 
of  Cruveilhier,  who  found  that  metallic  mercury,  when  introduced  into  the 

the  iutemal  surface  of  a  Tcin  causes  the  blood  in  contact  with  it  to  coafi^late ;  and  8. 
that  an  irritant  injected  into  the  circulation,  coming  into  contact  with  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  veins  generally,  may  produce  extensive  irritation  and  consequent  coagulatioii 
of  the  blood.  {Sfedico-Chirurg.  7Van«.,  xxxvi.  109.)  Flence,  it  was  concluded  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie  that  phlegmasia  dolens  does  not  depend  on  the  propagation  of  iuflanamatioii 
from  the  veins  of  the  uterus  to  those  of  the  lower  extremity ;  but  upon  a  diseased  state  of 
the  blood,  which,  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  veins  of  the  limb,  caiiMt 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  them,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  pheuomen*  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  not  shown  why  the  general  condition  of  the  blood  should  affect  simply 
the  veins  of  one  extremity,  in  preference  to  those  of  other  parts  which  are  equally  ex- 
posed to  its  irritant  influence.  It  appears  to  the  author  that  Dr.  Mackenzie's  experiments 
simply  prove  that  in  health  a  local  phlebitis  is  not  extensively  propagated,  and  that  in 
order  to  this  result  there  must  be  S(»me  vice  of  constitution  peculiarly  predi ."posing  to 
it,  which  is  exactly  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text.  Whether  this  vice  exi&t  in  the 
solid  tissues,  or  in  the  blood«  has  not  been  determined ;  but  that  it  does  not  consist  of 
an  irritant  in  the  circulating  fluid,  operating  as  the  direct  excitant  agent,  is,  I  think, 
shown  by  the  almost  uniform  localization  of  the  affection  in  a  particular  part.  It  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  the  predisposition  consists  in  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the 
veins,  the  re^tult  possibly  of  a  depraved  nutrition,  which  determines  that,  a  point  of 
inflammation  being  established,  it  shall  rapidly  sjtrvad  through  the  tis^ue,  just  as,  in 
the  erA'sipelatous  predisposition,  inflammation  in  a  single  point  (»f  the  skin  will  be  rapidly 
propagated  over  an  extensive  surface.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that,  in  thia 
disease,  the  focus  of  inflammation  exists  in  the  uterus,  whence,  in  consequence  of  the 
predi.sposTtion  referred  to,  there  is  a  propagation  of  the  affection  through  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  veins,  causing,  wherever  it  attains  a  sufficient  degree  uf  intensity, 
coagulation  of  the  bl(H»d  in  contact  with  the  membrane;  and  this  di!«poyition  to  coagu* 
lation  uf  the  blood,  under  the  circum8taucen  mentioned,  is  the  most  intere^ting  result  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  experiments.  Why  the  irritation  should  extend  towards  the  origin  of 
the  veins,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  blood,  and  contrary  to  what  ordinarily  hap> 
pens  in  phlebitis,  is  not  obvious.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  coagulation  at  any  one  poiDt, 
pro<lucing  obstruction  there,  and  causing  the  blood  to  be  delayed  in  the  Teina  Mow, 
may  be  the  determining  agency.  {Xote  to  the  fourth  edttim.) 
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▼eins,  waa  carried  to  tlie  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  there  occasioned  small 
abscesses,  which  being  opened  were  found  to  contain  a  globule  of  the  metal  in 
their  centre.  But  there  was  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis. 
It  often  happens  that  large  collections  of  pus  disappear,  probably  by  the  pro- 
oess  of  absorption,  without  any  of  the  evil  consequences  which  are  ascribed  by 
the  hypothesis  to  even  small  quantities  entering  the  veins.  In  reply  it  may 
be  said  that,  when  pus  really  enters  the  vessels  by  absorption,  it  must  have 
been  previously  disintegrated  and  rendered  liquid ;  as  microscopic  observation 
Las  shown  that  no  orifices  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  which  the  pus 
corpuscles  can  possibly  gain  admission.  When  thus  prepnrea  for  absorption,  . 
it  may  be  thought  to  have  undergone  changes  which  divest  it  of  noxious  pro- 
perties.  It  may  be  only  when  admitted  into  the  circulation  in  the  form  of  pus, 
that  it  produces  the  ill  effects  ascribed  to  it;  and  this  happens  not  by  absorp- 
tion, but  through  openings  in  the  veins,  resulting  either  from  ulceration  or 
wounds.  With  the  qualification  here  stated,  it  is  certainly  not  impossible 
that  the  metastatic  abscess  should  take  place  in  the  manner  supposed;  but 
the  abnormal  openings  in  the  veins,  which  are  necessary  to  the  explanation, 
have  not  been  proved  to  exist  in  such  cases. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  more  probable  that  the  pus,  found  in  the  veins 
proceeding  from  suppurating  parts,  is  not  taken  up  by  the  vessels,  but  actually 
formed  in  them,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  their  tissue,  propagated 
from  the  original  point  of  disease,  and  disposed  to  take  on  the  suppurative 
character  by  the  previous  condition  of  the  system.  Phlebitis,  according  to 
this  view,  is  the  true  source  of  metastatic  abscess.  That  inflammation  of  the 
veins  has  not  always  been  detected,  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not  have  existed ; 
fbr,  in  a  system  of  parts  so  extensive,  an  inflamed  surface  may  easily  have 
escaped  observation,  more  especially  as  the  indication  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pus  may  be  wanting,  in  consequence  of  this  product  being  washed 
away  by  the  blood  as  fast  as  formed. 

Another  opinion,  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  me  to  approach  nearer  the 
ti:uth  than  either  of  the  preceding,  is  that  which  looks  upon  the  affection  as 
the  result  of  purulent  in/ectifm  of  the  blood.     By  this  expression  is  not 
meant  a  mere  contamination  of  the  blood  by  an  admixture  of  pus,  but  a 
change  effected  in  its  essential  constitution  through  a  poisonous  action  of  the  ' 
cause,  analogous  to  that  produced  in  smallpox  and  typhus  fever,  by  the  ab- 
Borbed  matter  of  contagion.     The  results,  therefore,  are  not  produced  directly 
by  the  pus,  but  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  which  it  may  have  induced  ' 
by  a  sort  of  zymotic  influence.     Purulent  deposits  are  not  the  only  phenome- 
non to  be  noticed  in  these  cases.     There  is  a  tendency  also  to  a  low  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  in  various  parts  of  the  surface,  not  unfreque^^tly  ending  in 
Subcutaneous  suppuration,  and  sometimes  in  gangrenous  abscesses.     There  is 
hlao  a  train  of  general  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  character,  such  as  a  frequent 
feeble  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  a  somewhat  leaden  or  jaundiced  hue  of  the 
akin,  and,  in  bad  cases,  a  dry  tongue,  sordes  on  the  gums  and  teeth,  stupor 
or  low  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  great  general 
prostration.     The  same  state  of  system  precisely  may  take  place,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  known  local  inflammation  as  its  origin.     I  have  had  under 
my  care,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  patient  with  all  the  symptoms 
characteristic  of  purulent  infection,  including  abscesses,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  and  general  typhoid  symptoms,  who 
"Was  attacked  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  severe  cold,  great  privations,  and 
fatigue,  with  habits  of  intemperate  drinking,  and  without  any  discoverable 
original  inflammation  as  the  starting-point.     Here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of 
metastatic  abscess,  there  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bloody  and,  so  far  as 
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symptoms  and  resalts  can  be  admitted  as  proof,  this  condition  is  the 
the  two  cases.  Jn  the  one  case,  it  is  produced  apparently  bj  altered  pna,  oi 
other  sanious  product  of  inflammation,  absorbed  into  the  veins,  and  setting  on 
foot  a  zymotic  change  in  the  blood,  especially,  it  b  probable,  in  the  fibrin;  ii 
the  other,  by  canses  acting  through  the  digestive  organs  and  the  nervoas  systea. 
In  both,  the  blood  is  degraded  in  character  and  at  the  same  time  irritaat, 
so  that  it  provokes  a  low  inflammation,  in  which,  instead  of  the  plastic  lymph, 
exuded  in  a  vigorous  state  of  that  process,  a  matter  is  thrown  out  which  n 
immediately  converted  into  pus.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  thk 
aflection,  even  when  dependent  on  some  focus  of  previous  inflammation,  thai 
pus  as  such  should  have  been  absorbed.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  rathei 
a  sanious  product,  resulting  from  a  decomposition  of  the  pus,  or  directly  ■» 
creted  from  the  diseased  vessels  in  the  inflamed  part,  which  acts  as  a  poiioil 
when  taken  up  and  admitted  into  the  circulation  ;  for,  as  before  stated,  it  eu 
scanely  be  allowed,  in  the  present  state  of  micrascopic  investigution,  that  on* 
altered  pus  can  undergo  absorption.  In  cases  of  true  suppurative  phlebitiai 
it  is  probable  that  the  pus  formed  in  the  veins  has  the  same  eflect  on  the  blood. 
The  name  of  pyogenic  fiver  is  given  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of  London,  to  Um 
affection  here  described. 

These  cases  of  metastatic  abscess  or  purulent  infection  are  very  apt  to  pron 
fatal ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  necessarily  so;  and  in  the  milder  forms  oftan 
end  in  recovery. 

3.  Chronic  Phlebitis. — Various  organic  changes  have  been  observod 
in  the  veins  after  death,  which  mny  have  originated  in  chronic  inflammation. 
Thus,  they  have  been  found  thickened  so  as  considerably  to  diminish  theii 
caliber,  ulcerated,  perforated,  and  softened ;  and  rupture  has  sometimes  oe- 
currcd,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  stress  upon  their  coats  in  this  fragik 
state.  They  are  not  unfrequcntly  thinned  and  distended ;  their  valves  an 
sometimes  partially  or  wholly  dc&troyed ;  and  calcareous  deposits  arc  foandi 
thou|vh  very  rarely,  between  their  coats.  The  small,  loose  concretions^  ol 
the  size  of  a  pea,  or  less,  called  phlebolifes,  which  are  occasionally  inet  with 
in  the  veins,  may,  as  suggested  by  Andral,  sometimes  originate  in  their  ooatti 
and,  projecting  into  the  cavity  with  a  slender  attachment,  mat  be  separated 
by  a  slight  force;  but  they  are  thought  generally  to  form  in  the  blood  itaelfi 
probably  at  first  as  a  coagulum  of  bKKKl  or  lymph,  in  which  calcareous  matter 
may  be  subsequently  deposited.  The  veins  are  liable  also  to  other  orgaiue 
afl'octions,  as  steatomatous  tumours  and  hydatids,  and  participate  in  the  variovi 
ordinary  or  malignant  diseases  of  neighbouring  tissues.  The  derangements 
alluded  to,  however,  are  more  objects  of  curiosity  than  of  practical  intereet; 
for  they  generally  offer  during  life  no  phenomena,  which  would  lead  either  to 
an  accurate  diagnosis  or  a  just  treatment. 

Treatment. — ^IMie  pulse  in  phlebitis  is  not  usually  strong  enough  to  call 
for  the  lancet,  tliough  in  some  instances  it  may  be  resorted  to  with  advaa- 
tai^i*,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages.  It  should  never  be  omitte<l  when  the 
symptoms  are  active,  and  the  circulation  tolerably  vigorous.  The  very  free 
use  of  leeches  along  the  affected  vein  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Thej 
should  not  only  be  applied  once,  but  should  be  re]>eated  over  and  over  again, 
if  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  should  persevere.  In  phlegmasia  doleaSi 
they  are  in  general  most  effectively  applied  in  the  groin  and  up|XT  part  ol 
th(>  thigh,  over  the  femoral  vein  ;  but  they  should  also  follow  the  track  of  the 
tender  and  hardened  vessel,  wherever  it  can  be  tracked.  The  lee<'hes  maj  be 
followed  by  cold  saturnine  lotions,  or  simply  cold  water,  applied  by  Dieaoe  ol 
lincji  eloths,  or  by  warm  fomentations  and  emollient  cataphmns,  acconling  ae 
one  or  the  other  of  these  measures  is  found  must  comfortable  to  the  patient. 
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The  local  *?apoiir  bath  Jias  aometimefl  proved  salatarj.  To  relieve  the  very 
severe  paio,  anodynes,  snch  afi  the  preparations  of  opiamyhyoscyamas,  bella<* 
donna,  coniam,  stramonium,  or  hops,  may  be  incorporated  with  the  refriijc^rant 
or  emollient  applieations.  When  the  bowels  are  not  already  too  mach  dis- 
turbed, as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  bad  cases  of  the  disease,  saline  cathartics  may 
be  employed,  alternated  with  diaphoretic  doses  of  tart«r  emetic,  the  neutral 
mixture,  and  other  internal  refrigerant  remedies.  Should  the  disease  not 
seem  disposed  to  yield,  mercury  should  be  resorted  to,  and  pushed  to  a 
moderate  salivation.  .  Calomel  or  the  blue  pill  may  be  given,  in  combination 
with  opium  or  hyosoyamus;  and  mercurial  frictions  may  be  employed  to 
hasten  the  impression  upon  the  system.  Throughout  the  complaint,  it  is 
often  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable  to  control  the  severe  pain  and  relieve 
restlessness  by  anodynes,  and  especially  opium,  which  may  he  combined  with 
ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  in  the  earlier  stages.  After  the  subsidence  of 
ue  violent  symptoms,  if  the  swelling  ishould  remain  hard,  and  appear  dis- 
posed to  assume  an  indolent  character,  blisters  should  be  employed;  and, 
when  leeches  cannot  be  procured,  they  may  be  resorted  to  at  an  earlier  period. 
A  low  diet,  and  perfect  rest  of  the  limb  afifected  in  the  horizontal  position, 
are  also  essential  parts  of  the  treatment.  When  great  prostration  comes  on, 
whether  from  the  absorption  of  pus,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  suppurating 
process,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  system  by  stimulant  remedies  and  a 
nutritious  diet.  Wine-whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  quiuia  or  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark,  opiates,  and  animal  broths  and  jellies  are  now  appropriate;  and 
these  general  measures  may  be  employed,  even  though  it  may  appear  proper 
to  make  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  inflammation  by  local  depletion.  In  cases 
of  metastatic  abscess  or  purulent  infection,  the  indication  is  in  like  manner 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  system.  In  addition  to  the  means  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  nitro-muriatic  acid,  with  a  view 
to  its  alterative  influence  on  the  blood ;  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  chloride  of 
lime  or  soda,  or  chlorine-water  may  be  tried  with  the  same  object. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  employ  very  energetic 
measures  for  hastening  the  reduction  of  the  tumefaction.  Time  is  required 
for  the  sufficient  enlargement  of  the  new  veins,  through  which  the  blood  must 
inake  its  exit  from  the  limbs.  Premature  irritation  might  endanger  an  in- 
creased inflammation.  But,  with  this  caution,  ointments  of  iodine  or  mercury, 
or  of  both,  may  often  be  usefully  applied  with  the  view  of  promoting  absorp- 
tion ;  and  blisters  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  same  object.  Should  consider- 
able Qodema  remain,  it  may  generally  be  corrected  by  bandages,  and  the  use 
of  diuretics,  such  as  squill  and  bitartrate  of  potassa. 

Article  II. 

VARICOSE  VEINS. 

This  affection,  which  consists  in  a  dilatation  of  the  veins,  belongs  in  gene- 
^  to  the  province  of  surgery,  and  a  very  few  remarks  will  suffice  in  this 
pUoe.  The  dilatation  may  be  extensive  and  pretty  uniform,  or  local,  and  as 
1^  Were  in  pouches.  The  vein  is  also  generally  lengthened,  causing  that  tor- 
tuous appearance  so  common  in  the  affection.  In  most  instances  there  are 
^nots  at  intervals  along  its  course.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  are  sometimes 
thickened,  sometimes  attenuated.  The  affection  may  originate  in  relaxation 
<)f  the  veins,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ordinary  pressure  produces  their 
ttpaosion;  or  in  a  long-continued  and  unusual  degree  of  pressure  from  poai- 
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tion,  ligatures,  &c.,  even  though  the  yesscl  may  have  been  previously  healthy. 
Not  unfreqtieDtlj  the  two  causes  act  conjointly.  When  the  internal  veins  he- 
come  obliterated  or  obstructed,  those  near  the  surface  often  enlarge  very  mnchy 
under  the  pressure  of  the  increased  amount  of  blood  which  seeks  a  passage 
through  them.  Varicose  veins  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are 
among  the  signs  of  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  great 
trunks  of  the  interior  of  these  cavities.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  also 
result  from  rapid  growth,  under  the  influenco  of  the  recuperative  powers  of 
the  system.  The  affection  has  been  ascribed  to  disease,  of  the  valves,  which, 
ceasing  to  close  the  vessel,  no  longer  support  the  column  of  blood,  which 
therefore  presses  with  undue  force  upon  the  coats  below.  This  is  probably 
true  in  some  cases;  but  not  to  the  extent  at  one  time  supposed.  As  the  veioB 
dilate,  the  valves  become  incapable  of  performing  their  duty,  and  the  disease 
may  advance  more  rapidly  from  this  fausc.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  accumulated  blood,  its  return  from  below  is  retarded,  and  hence  arise 
tumefaction  and  occasional  oedema  of  the  limb,  sometimes  attended  with  much 
pain,  inflammation,  and  obstinate  ulceration. 

Spontaneous  cures  are  sometimes  effected  by  the  occurrence  of  adhesive  in- 
flammation, giving  rise  to  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  obstruction  of 
the  vessel,  and  its  ultimate  obliteration  through  the  process  of  absorption. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  cures  by  surgical  operations;  bal 
these  have  often  proved  fatal  by  inducing  phlebitis,  and  are  much  less  fre- 
quently resorted  to  than  formerly.  The  safer  measure  of  equable  and  firm 
pressure  is  preferred  when  it  is  applicable.  This  may  be  assisted  by  the 
frequent  application  of  cold  water  over  the  enlarged  vessels;  and  some  advan- 
tage may  be  expected  from  astringent  lotions  and  cataplasms,  where  circum- 
stances admit  of  their  continued  use.  If  inflammation  should  supervene,  rest, 
a  horizontal  or  elevated  position,  leeches,  and  Ie<id- water,  are  the  appropriate 
remedies.  A  stimulating  diet  and  stimulating  drinks  should  be  avoided  as 
conducive  to  plethora.  The  mechanical  measures  necessary  to  produce  pres- 
sure, and  give  due  support  to  the  vessels,  belong  to  the  surgeon. 


SUBSECTION  IV, 
DISEJ^SES  OF   TBB    BLOOD. 

Article  I. 

PLETHORA. 

A  morbid  increase  of  the  blood  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system  is  called 
plethora.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  augmentation  of  volume  in  the  circulat- 
ing fluid  that  is  entitled  to  that  name.  This  may  result  from  an  exitesa  of 
the  watery  ingredient,  and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  state  of  anaemia,  which 
k  the  oppoMte  of  that  of  plethora.  There  must  be  a  morbid  increase  of  thoee 
of  the  blood  upon  which  its  nutritive  and  stimulant  propertiee 
d.  tmA  to  whieh  it  owes  its  peculiar  character,  such  as  the  red  corpnaolet, 
d  ellmmen.  There  may  or  may  not  bo  an  increase  of  bulk. 
k  BO  preeise  proportion  of  the  active  principles  of  the  blood,  whieh 
-mtible  with  health.  Their  quantity  constantly  varies  with  the 
"^  euppl^i  and  extent  of  consumption ;  and,  within  certain 
tee  11  experienced  from  this  irregularity.    Even  nhexk 
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derangement  of  function  resnlts  from  an  excess  of  blood,  if  it  be  moderate, 
and  speedily  relieved,  as  very  often  bappens,  by  an  increased  activity  of  se- 
cretion, nr  a  diminished  vigour  of  the  process  of  sanguification,  the  excess 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  morbid.  It  is  only  when  the  derangement 
is  threatening  or  very  inconvenient,  or  continues  long  without  relief,  that  the 
affection  would  come  under  the  designation  of  plethora. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  absolute  increase  of  the  blood, 
in  order  to  the  existence^  of  the  disease.  The  quantity  may  remain  precisely 
the  same,  and  yet,  if  the  wants  of  the  system  jfbr  the  support  of  its  various 
functions  should  diminish,  the  phenomena  of  plethora  may  result;  for  it  is  the 
lo08  of  balance  between  the  supply  and  consumption,  the  fcH'mer  being  in  ex- 
oess,  that  constitutes  the  affection.  - . 

Sf/mptonu, — Florid  cheeks,  and  redness  of  the  lips,  tongue,  conjunctiva, 
WLikd  mucous  surfaces  generally  wherever  visible,  are  usually  considered  JEis  evi- 
dences of  plethora;  and  they  frequently  are  so;  but  they  are  also  occasion- 
^ly  wanting,  when  the  capillaries  are  firom  any  cause  inactive,  or  the  excess 
is  not  so  much  in  the  red  corpuscles  as  in  the  other  active  constituents  of  the 
l>lood.  The  pulse  is  ordinarily  full,  strong,  and  somewhat  accelerated.  When 
^be  affection  is  moderate,  there  is  a  slight  feeling  of  heaviness,  mental  and 
l>odily  hebetude,  and  disposition  to  sleep,  which  increases  in  severe  cases,  and 
ms  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  lOr  tension  in  the  head,  vertigo,  tinnitus 
^nrinm,  or  headache ;  and  sometimes  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  oppressed 
l>reathing  are  added  to,  or  replace  the  cephalic  symptoms.  Bleeding  from  the 
'Xiose  or  rectum  is  not  uncommon.  Blood  drawn  from  the  arm'is  often  more 
laigbly  coloured  than  in  health,  and  affords  a  larger  coagulum,  with  companv- 
^ivcly  little  serum.  It  seldom  exhibits  the  huffy  coat,  unless  the  affection  is 
^M)mplicated  with  inflammation.  Plethora  is  said  by  writers  to  be  frequently 
^attended  with  obesity.  This  may  occasionally  be  the  case;  but,  though  the 
liabit  is  often  full,  I  have  not  usually  found  plethoric  patients  fat,  and  not  un- 
'frequcntly  they  are  quite  thin ;  the  very  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  function 
l)eing  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  excess  of  blood.  The  copious  se- 
<sret4on  of  adipose  matter  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  any  plethoric  accumu- 
lation to  which  the  individual  may  be  predisposed. 

Causes. — A  loss  of  equilibrium  between  the  supplying  and  expending  pro- 
csesses  is  the  immediate  cause  of  plethora.     Digestion  and  absorption  are  rela- 
tively more  vigorous  than  nutrition  and  secretion.     The  former  processes  may 
\>e  healthy,  while  the  latter  are  defective;  or  the  former  may  be  in  excess 
^^hile  the  latter  are  healthy;  or  both  may  be  deranged  in  different  directions, 
^nd  thus  co-operate  to  the  same  result.     Whatever  occasions  this  loss  of  equi- 
librium, is  a  remote  cause  of  the  disease.     Excessive  eating,  especially  of 
mnimal  food ;  stimulating  condiments  or  drinks,  which  excite  digestion  into 
preternatural  activity;  and  indolent  or  sedentary  habits,  which  occasion  a 
deficient  expenditure  of  blood  in  the  various  vital  processes,  are,  singly  or 
conjointly,  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  production  of  plethora.     It  is 
especially  apt  to  result,  when  long-continued  active  exercise  is  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  sedentary  life.     The  invigorated  appetite  and  digestion  produced 
1>y  the  former,  continue  for  a  while  after  its  cessation,  and  throw  copious 
supplies  into  the  circulation;  while  the  previous  expenditure  is  cut  short  or 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bodily  activity.     Continued  mode- 
rate warmth,  especially  following  cold  weather,  sometimes  gives  a  morbid 
vigour  to  the  process  of  sanguification.     Hence,  the  system  is  apt  to  become 
plethoric  in  spring.     Certain  constitutional  inflaences  have  the  same  effect; 
such,  for  example,  as  pregnancy,  which  is  often  attended  with  plethora.  Some 
individuals  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  over-production  of  blood,  and 
become  plethoric  without  any  assignable  cause;  and  these  are  of  course  most 
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readily  affected  by  ordinary  causes.  Whatever  checks  secretion  may  gire 
to  the  complaint.  Cold  sometimes  probably  acts  in  this  way.  The  soddaii 
stoppage  of  an  habitual  discharge,  to  which  the  system  has  accommodated 
itself,  is  an  occasional  cause.  Hence,  in  part,  the  accidents  which  follow  the 
drying  up  of  long-continued  issues,  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  the  cessation  ol 
habitual  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  rectum,  or  uterus,  and  the  omission  ol 
venesection  after  its  frequent  employment  at  certain  intervals.  From  whal 
has  been  said,  it  might  be  inferred  that  plethora  is  more  oommon  in  females 
than  males;  and  such  is  asserted  to  be  the  fact.  Children  are  thought  to  be 
less  subject  to  it  than  adults,  in  consequence  of  the  vigour  of  their  nutritiira 
process.  Perhaps  the  period  at  which  it  is  most  apt  to  oocur,  is  that  of  ap- 
proachiDg  maturity,  when  the  body  ceases,  to  expand,  and  the  processes  con- 
cerned in  sanguification  have  not  yet  fully  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
condition  of  the  system. 

Nature  and  Effects, — An  excess  of  either  of  the  active  ingredients  of  the 
blood,  without  a  diminution  of  the  others,  would  strictly  constitute  plethoim. 
The  cases,  however,  which  most  frequently  attract  notice  are  those  cnarader- 
ized  by  a  superabundance  of  the  red  corpuscles;  because  the  affection  ia,  id 
these,  more  obvious  to  a  superficial  examination,  and  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhages gives  greater  apparent  occasion  for  solicitude.  But  there  may  be 
others  not  less  importiint,  in  which  the  fibrin  and  albumen  have  become  uh 
duty  accumulated.  The  tendency,  in  the  former  cases,  is  to  hemorrhages  and 
febrile  action,  in  the  latter,  probably,  to  inflammation.  Both  may  give  rise  lo 
congestions.  Andral  expresses  the  opinion,  that  plethoric  patients  are  not 
more  likely  to  contract  inflammation  than  others;  and  the  remark  may  be  troe 
if,  with  him,  we  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  plethora  to  cases  of  ezoMi 
merely  of  the  red  corpuscles.  My  own  observation  would  lead  to  a  di&real 
conclusion  in  relation  to  the  disease,  as  I  understand  and  have  defined  it. 

Trttatment. — In  the  treatment  of  plethora,  reference  must  be  had  to  ill 
duration.  If  it  be  temporary,  and  not  immoderate,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
restrict  the  diet  to  vegetable  food  exclusively,  or  to  this  along  with  milk,  to 
administer  refreshing  and  mucilaginous  drinks,'*and  to  keep  the  bowels  freely 
open  by  saline  laxatives.  Should  the  symptofus  be  in  any  degree  alurmingi 
threatening  apoplexy,  for  example,  or  indicating  dangerous  pulmonary  ood* 
gestion,  the  lancet  bhould  be  resorted  to,  and  employed  with  a  freedom  coi^ 
rcHponding  to  the  danger.  There  is  some  hazard,  however,  in  a  too  frequenl 
resort  to  venesection  in  this  complaint.  The  syntcm  accommodates  itself  at 
length  to  the  repeated  losses  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  activity  ol 
sanguification ;  and  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  abstraction  should  be 
inadvertently  omitted,  serious  hemorrhages  or  other  lesions  might  ensue.  In 
cases  of  a  protracted  character,  where  the  tendency  to  plethora  is  such  thai 
an  excess  is  generated  almost  as  fast  as  relieved  by  depletion,  the  lancet  ii 
admissible  only  to  obviate  immediate  danger.  The  cure  is  to  be  effected  here 
by  a  careful  removal  of  all  the  causes;  by  a  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  avoid- 
aucc  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  by  frequent  bodily  exercise,  of  a  kind  nol 
calculated  greatly  to  excite  the  heart.  In  relation  to  the  food,  the  abstemi* 
ousncss  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  case.  The  patient 
sluiuld  not  sWp  too  warmly,  and  niuttresst*s  are  therefore  preferable  to  feather 
bods.  Ho  should  also  avoid  confinement  in  over-heated  apartments.  The 
secretions  should  be  suKtaine<l.  If  the  skin  is  dry  and  the  capillaries  inactive, 
advantage  will  accrue  from  the  occanional  uw  of  the  warm  bath  and  UKiderale 
friction  to  the  surface.  Scanty  urine  may  be  relieved  by  cold  drinks,  with 
the  aid  of  saline  diuretics,  C2»pecially  bitartratc  of  potassa.  Constipation  unal 
bo  obviated  by  the  refrigerant  laxatives.  But  the  most  important 
by  hx  will  be  found  in  diet  and  exeroiae  properly  regulated. 
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Article  II. 

AN-«!MIA. 

By  ansemia  (from  a,  priTatiye,  and  at/ia,  blood,)  is  understood  a  morbid 

deficiency  or  poverty  of  the  blood.     It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 

deficiency  in  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid.     On  the  contrary,  this  is 

often  quite  as  great  in  the  disease  as  in  health,  and  perhaps  sometimes  even 

l^reater.     But,  in  such  cases,  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood  are  in 

less  than  their  regular  proportion,  while  the  watery  part  is  in  excess.     Any 

oondition  of  the  blood  would  come  under  our  notion  of  this  disease,  in  which, 

either  from  deficiency  in  its  general  amount,  or  want  of  due  proportion  iu'  its 

nutritive  and  stimulant  ingredients,  the  functions  of  the  body  should  be  de- 

iranged  in  a  considerable  degree,  or  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  disease,  one  suddenly,  and  the  other  gradually 
induced.  The  former  may  be  called  acute,  the  latter  chronic  ansemia. 
TJnder  these  names  they  are  here  considered.  A  peculiar  form  of  ansBmia 
lias  recently  been  noticed,  characterized  by  an  excess  of  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  which  will  be  considered  at  the  end  of  this  article  under  the 
xiame  of  leua^cythemiaf  proposed  for  it  by  Dr.  Bennett. 

1.  Acute  Anssmia, 

This  consists  in  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood,  produced  by 
copious  bleeding  or  profiise  hemorrhage.     The  whole  volume  of  the  blood  is 
lessened,  while  its  ingredients  bear  to  each  other  the  ordinary  relation.     The 
xnorbid  phenomena  attending  the  affection  depend  on  two  causes,  Jirsty  the 
sadden  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  pressure  exerted  upon  all  parts  of  the 
System  when  the  blood-vessels  are  full,  and  secondlt/,  the  diminution  of  the 
supporting  and  stimulant  influence  of  the  blood  upon  all  the  functions  of  life. 
It  is  marked  by  universal  paleness  and  coolness  of  the  surface,  diminution  in 
the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  giddiness,  disordered  or  impaired  vision, 
dilated  pupil,  nausea  and  vomiting,  great  muscular  debility,  faintness,  cold 
sweats,  and  not  unfrequently  irregular  muscular  contraction,  amounting  ev«n  to 
convulsions.    Sighing,  gasping,  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  delirium,  are  also 
mmong  the  occasional  symptoms.    Not  unfrequently  complete  syncope  results. 
If,  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  phenemenon,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  recovery 
may  generally  be  effected,  though  not  always.     If  the  loss  continue  unabated, 
it  must  terminate  in  death.     It  has  its  origin  usually  either  in  venesection, 
spontaneous  hemorrhage,  ruptured  aneurisms,  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the 
larger  vessels,  bleeding  from  wounds,  or  flooding  in  childbirth.     The  treat- 
ment consists  of  means  calculated  to  arouse  the  failing  or  suspended  actions 
of  life,  and,  when  immediate  danger  is  passed,  of  such  as  tend  to  supply  the 
deficient  blood.     To  answer  the  first  purpose^  the  patient  should  be  placed 
with  his  head  low,  cold  water  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  face,  and  ammonia- 
cal  liquids  held  near  the  nostrils.     Should  these  fail,  artificial  respiration  may 
be  resorted  to,  or  even  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  a  healthy 
individual,  in  cases  otherwise  desperate.     After  animation  has  been  restored, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  in  a  recumbent  position,  for  a  time  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  debility ;  as  injury  might  result  from  the  over- 
action  of  the  heart  consequent  on  fatiguing  exertion  under  such  circumstances. 
This  measure  is  highly  important.     A  man  was  once  brought  almost  blood- 
less into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital^  in  consequence  of  profuse  hemorrhage 
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from  the  bowels.  The  hemorrhage  had  ceased,  bat  he  was  in  the  last  degree 
exhausted.  Particular  direction  was  given  that  he  should  on  no  aoeoant 
leave  his  bed ;  but  in  the  night  he  arose  to  go  to  the  water-closet,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  floor.  On  examination  no  blood  was  found  in  the  bowels,  so  that  his 
death  was  not  occasioned  by  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  the  diet  should  consist  of  nutritious  and  easily  digesti- 
ble articles  of  food. 

2.   Chronic  Anasmia, — Chlorosis, 

This  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  other  recognized  diseases,  which  impair 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification,  or  drain  the  system  of  its  blood; 
but  it  also  appears  to  have  occasionally  an  independent  existence,  and  ofteii 
requires  the  chief  attention  of  the  practitioner.  It,  therefore,  merits  distinct 
consideration.  One  of  its  most  ordinary  forms  is  that  usually  designated  by 
the  name  of  chlorosis  or  green  sickness.  Some  authors  consider  this  as  distinci 
from  true  anaemia;  but  even  these  place  its  characteristic  feature  in  poverty 
of  the  blood ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  essential  phenome- 
non in  the  complaint,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  that  source.  The  circam- 
stance  that  it  generally  occurs  in  girls  or  young  unmarried  women,  would 
only  prove  that  there  are  circumstances  in  their  situation,  peculiarly  operative 
in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  not  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in 
the  disease  itself.  Nor  is  chlorosis  confined  to  -girls,  or  even  to  the  female 
sex.  The  authors  who  treat  of  it  as  a  distinct  affection,  acknowledge  that  it 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  married  women,  and  in  males  of  delicate  constita- 
tion,  especially  about  the  age  of  puberty.  In  these  latter  cases,  there  is 
scarcely  a  shsidow  of  distinction  between  it  and  ansemia  proceeding  from 
causes  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it 
under  the  present  head. 

Sf/mptnms. — ^^hen  the  complaint  is  fully  formed,  there  is  commonly  ani- 
versal  paleness  of  the  skin ;  the  lips,  tongue,  and  mucous  surfaces  in  general 
are  also  strikingly  pale ;  there  is  extreme  whiteness  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  appears  bloodless.  Sometimes  the  face  is  yel- 
lowish or  sallow,  and  has  a  waxen  aspect.  With  this  change  of  colour  there 
is  often  a  puffiness  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  eyelids ;  the  skin  seems 
translucent;  and,  when  the  fingers  are  held  up,  the  light  shines  through  their 
edges.  The  lower  extremities  are  apt  to  be  edematous.  The  patient  is  feeble, 
and  cannot  bear  much  exertion,  to  which  also  he  is  usually  indisposed.  The 
circulation  is  irregular,  but  almost  always  weak.  The  pulse  is  often  full,  fre- 
quent, and  thrilling  or  vibrating  as  in  aneurisms ;  but  it  is  sofl^  and  easily 
compressed,  showing  a  want  of  energy  in  the  heart's  impulse.  It  is  almnet 
always  greatly  auickened  by  bodily  exercise  or  mental  emotion.  When  the 
patient  is  entirely  quiet  and  in  a  recumbent  posture,  it  is  often  small,  rather 
slow,  and  feeble.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  very  common  symptom.  It 
is  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  irregularly  intermittent,  and  may  be  in- 
duced by  the  slightest  causes  mental  or  physical.  Violent  exertion  often 
throws  the  heart  into  the  most  tumultuous  action.  Pulsation  in  the  carotids 
is  often  obvious,  and  the  stethoscope  applied  over  these  arteries  or  the  sab- 
clavians,  discovers  almost  always  morbid  sounds,  such  as  the  bellows  mnrmar; 
while  the  large  veins,  as  the  jugulars,  yield  a  humming  sound.  The  respira- 
tion, though  quiet  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  becomes  hurried  and  even  pain- 
fully agitated  under  exertion,  as  in  running,  ascending  heights,  tie.  The 
nervoUs  system  is  often  greatly  disordered.  Vertigo,  dizziness,  tinnitus  auriuoi, 
and  faintness  are  very  common;  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  mu.sc]e9| 
sometim^  amounting  to  convulsions,  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  in  femalet. 
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Tiolent  and  obstinate  neoralgio  pains  in  the  head,  side,  breast,  or  other  part 
of  the  body,  are  also  frequent  attendants  upon  the  disease.     Even  deliriam 
has  been  noticed.     The  secretions  are  sometimes  diminished ;  and  associated 
with  this  condition  are  eztraordina^  dryness  of  the  skin,  brittleness  of  the 
nails,  and  harshness  of  the  hair.     In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
profuse  and  exhaostine  sweats.     In  females,  the  menses  are  almost  always 
either  altogether  wanting  or  greatly  deficient,  being  scanty,  and  light-coloured 
or  even  serous.     The  bile  is  also  frequently  scanty ;  and  costiveness,  with  un- 
healthy alvine  evacuations,  and  a  dyspeptic  state  of  stomach,  are  extremely 
common.     Various  organic  affections  are  often  associated  with  anasmia^  some 
of  which  act  as  causes  of  the  affection,  and  others  probably  are  effects.  Among 
the  latter^  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart  may  be  included.     The  excessive  action  of  the  heart  so  common  in 
anasmia  may  lead  to  the  former  of  these  affections,  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
parietes  from  a  defective  nutrition,  to  the  latter.     Dr.  James  Bigbie  has  no- 
Uoed  goitre,  and  a  dropsical  enlargement  of  the  eyeballs,  as  attendants  on  Ihe 
disease,  and  is  disposed  to  consider  them  among  its  effects.  {Ed,  Month,  Journ. 
of  Med.  Sci,j  Feb.  1849,  p.  495.) 

When  blood  is  drawn,  it  is  found  to  be  much  lighter  coloured  than  in 
health;  sometimes,  in  extreme  cases,  appearing  like  reddish  dish-water. 
TJpoD  coagulation,  it  exhibits  a  great  excess  of  serum ;  the  clot  being  very 
small,  of  a  light-reddish  or  rosy  tinge,  instead  of  the  deep  redness  of  health, 
and  floating  in  an  abundance  of  nearly  or  quite  colourless  liquid.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  usually  rather  firm,  and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  a  buffy  and  eyen 
copped  sur&ce.  The  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  obviously  much  dimi- 
nished ;  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  fibrin; 
for,  though  Andral  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  the  fibrin 
and  albumen  are  in  the  normal  proportion  in  spontaneous  anaemia,  this  re- 
mark is  not  applicable  to  cases  which  result  from  repeated  hemorrhage,  and 
even  in  the  former  case,  considering  the  occasional  exceeding  diminutiveness 
of  the  coagulum,  can  hardly  be  received  as  of  universal  application,  unless 
after  a  much  more  extended  series  of  observations.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  is  usually  a  great  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles,  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  but  also  to  its  remaining  solid 
constituents.  Even  in  the  anaemia  from  hemorrhage,  this  relative  deficiency 
18  observable ;  for,  though  all  the  constituents  are  lost  in  the  same  proportion, 
Vet  the  organs  concerned  in  the  production  of  blood,  find  in  the  system  much 
larger  supplies  of  the  albuminous  and  fibrinous  principles,  than  of  those  which 
Constitute  the  red  corpuscles ;  and,  besides,  as  these  probably  are  a  higher  re- 
sult of  vital  organization,  they  must  be  the  last  to  be  generated.  The  cause 
of  the  buffy  coat  of  the  clot  in  anaemia  is  the  relative  excess  of  the  fibrin  over 
the  red  corpuscles.     It  is  altogether  independent  of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  bellows  murmur  is  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is 
Applied  over  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck.  The  same  sound  is  in  a  less  de- 
^^eee  heard  in  the  heart.  Andral  asserts  that  it  is  never  absent  in  true  anssmia, 
^nd  that  it  is  inseparably  associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  due  proportion 
of  the  red  corpuscles.  He  never  met  with  it  in  cases  in  which  the  proportion 
of  fibrin  or  of  albumen  alone  was  lessened.  The  degree  and  continuance  of 
the  sound  bear  some  relation,  though  not  a  constant  one,  to  the  diminution 
of  the  corpuscles.  Supposing  the  mean  proportion  of  the  corpuscles  to  be 
125  in  health,  Andral  &und  that  the  bellows-sound  exists  constantly  in  the 
Arteries  when  the  proportion  is  reduced  below  80,  occasionally  when  it  fulls 
V)etween  this  number  and  the  physiological  mean,  and  not  at  all  when  it  ex- 
ceeds the  latter  point.     Some  inference  may  thus  be  drawn  as  to  the  degree 
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in  which  the  blood  is  impoTerished  in  ansemia.  The  commencement  of  the 
affection  may  thus  also  be  detected,  before  it  has  begun  to  exhibit  itself  by  its 
characteristic  feature  of  paleness.  Occasionally  persons  with  a  rather  florid 
complexion  exhibit  many  symptoms  of  auaemia,  such  as  general  debility, 
feebleness  and  excitability  of  the  pulse,  palpitation  and  hnrried  respiration 
during  exertion,  kc.  In  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  yerify  the  existence  of 
the  affection  unless  by  means  of  auscultation. 

In  that  form  of  anaemia  commonly  called  chIorosi\  the  subjects  are  usually 
girls  between  the  periods  of  puberty  and  maturity.  The  complaint  is  in  most 
cases  very  gradual  in  its  advance,  and  is  often  from  the  beginning  attended 
with  deranged  digestion  and  costiveness.  The  appetite  is  irregular,  sometimes 
defective,  sometimes  excessive,  and  occasionally  morbid  in  its  preference  for 
particular  substances.  The  breath  is  often  offensive.  Listlessness,  indisposi- 
tion to  exertion,  and  an  expression  of  sadness  or  dejection,  are  not  unfrequent 
features  of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stage.  The  complexion  gradually  fades, 
until  at  length  it  becomes  of  a  pale  sickly  hue,  with  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
tinge,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  complaint.  The  other  symp- 
toms already  enumerated  are  slowly  developed.  The  menses  either  do  not 
make  their  appearance,  or,  if  they  have  occurred,  gradually  undergo  diminu- 
tion in  colour  and  amount,  until  they  entirely  cease.  The  nervous  symptoms 
are  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  patient  is  not  unfrequently  afflicted  with  aQ 
the  harassing  train  of  hysterical  disorders. 

In  its  early  stage,  the  disease  is  usually  very  manageable,  and,  when  there 
are  no  organic  complications,  and  the  patient  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  causes,  may  in  general  be  cured,  or  at  least  placed  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  to  four  weeks.  Under  op- 
posite circumstances,  and  especially  when  improperly  treated,  it  may  termi- 
nate fatally.  When  long  continued,  it  is  apt  to  induce  dropsy,  and  probably 
also  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  excessive  action  into  which  this  organ 
is  thrown  by  the  call  from  the  capillaries  for  a  more  rapid  current  of  blood,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  nutritive  material,  leads  to  its  enlargement;  while 
defective  nutrition  renders  it  soft  and  flabby. 

Upon  dissection,  the  arteries  and  veins  are  found  empty  or  scantily  sup- 
plied with  a  serous  fluid;  the  flesh  is  dry  and  does  not  bleed  when  cut;  effu- 
sion of  serum  is  observed  in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  cellular 
tissue;  the  heart  is  pale,  soft,  flabby,  and  often  dilated;  and  various  organic 
affections  are  not  unfrequently  discovered,  such  as  tubercles,  carcinomatous 
tumours,  and  enlargement  or  other  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or 
ovaries.  When  these  latter  affections  are  found,  the  probability  is  that  they 
were  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood. 

Causes. — The  lymphatic  temperament  is  believed  to  predispose  to  this  com- 
plaint. The  immediate  causes  are  either  such  as  directly  detract  from  the 
amount  of  the  blood,  or  such  as  diminish  its  production.  Frequent  bleedings 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  spontaneous  hemorrhages  constantly  recurring, 
such  as  epistaxis,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  hsematemesis,  and  menorrhagia,  are 
among  the  first  set  of  causes.  In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  excessive 
secretory  discharges,  especially  from  the  bowels  and  uterus.  To  the  second 
set  of  causes  belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  want  of  due  materials  out  of  which 
the  blood  may  be  elaborated,  and,  secondly,  derangement  of  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  sanguification  by  which  it  is  produced.  Food  insufficiently 
nutritive,  of  difficult  digestion,  or  otherwise  unwholesome;  the  abuse  of  cofiee 
and  tobacco;  excessive  drinking,  even  of  water;  habitual  exposure  to  cold  and 
dampness;  sedentary  habits,  or  prolonged  over-exertion;  debilitating  agencies 
in  general ;   the  depressing  emotions,  as  grief,  disappointment  in  love,  ambi- 
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tioDy  or  bofflness,  concealed  and  unanswered  affectiona,  and  mental  anxieties 
of  aJl  kinds,  may  be  ranked*  among  tbe  causes,  of  anaemia.  The  influence  of 
the  sexual  apparatus  may  possibly  in  some  unexplained  mode  interfere  with 
Singttification,  so  far  as  to  induce  or  favour  the  production  of  the  disease. 
This  is  inferred  merely  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  most  apt  to  attack 
joang  women  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Amenorrhcea,  which  has  been  some- 
times ranked  among  the  causes  of  the  disease,  is  more  probably  one  of  its 
effects,  or  at  most  a  joint  result  of  the  same  influence.  Organic  diseases  of  the 
itoinach,  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  and  heart,  are  frequent  causes  of  ansemia,  pro^ 
bably  by  interfering  with  the  processes  by  which  the  blood  is  produced.  Chronie 
debilitating  diseases  have  the  same  effect,  partly  through  a  similar  influence, 
and  partly  by  exhaiisting  the  blood.  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  in  its 
dironie  form,  is  Tenr  generally  attended  with  anaemia,  resulting  in  part  at 
least  from  the  loss  of  albumen,  and  probably,  as  shown  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Pluramer, 
of  the  extractives  of  the  blood,  with  the  urine.  (See  Am.  J.  of  Med,  Sci., 
N.  8.,  xxvi.  889.)  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  an8BD(iia  in  this  eoun- 
tryare  the  miasmatic  fevers,  and  the  visceral  disorder,  whether  splenic  or 
liepatic,  which  they  so  frequently  leave  behind.  Chronic  disease  of  the 
spleen  is  an  extremely  frequent  associate  of  the  affection,  and  probably  very 
men  in  the  relation  of  its  cause.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  disease 
has  attacked  at  the  same  time  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines, 
nid  the  result  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  want  of  light  and  pure 
lir;  but  such  cases  are  uncommon,  while  the  causes  to  which  they  are 
ascribed  are  always  in  operation.  In  the  particular  cases  recorded,  the 
aosemia  was  preceded  by  severe  disease  of  the  bowels,  to  which,  probably,  as 
much  as  to  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  the  effect  may  be  ascribed.  (^Dict.de 
Mid, J  xii.  581.)  Dr.  Addison  has  called  attention  to  a  condition  of  anaemia 
id  adult  males,  of  which  three  cases  proved  fatal,  and  in  all  was  found  disease 
of- the  supra-renal  capsules.  (Ranking^s  Abstract  fix,  194.)  The  constitu- 
tional action  of  the  preparations  of  lead  has  sometimes  been  evinced  in  the 
production  of  anaemia. 

TVecUment, — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  remove  the  causes.  While  these  continue  to  act,  the  use  of  remedies  will 
ke  of  only  temporary  benefit.  Should  the  digestive  system  be  in  disorder,  it 
must  be  corrected ;  constipation  must  be  obviated ;  any  hemorrhage  or  other 
drain  which  may  exist  must  be  arrested ;  the  menses,  if  retained,  suppre^sedi 
loanty,  excessive,  ^  otherwise  irregular,  must  be  restored  to  the  healthy 
state;  and,  in  gdl^ral,  any  other  existing  disease  which  may  impair  the  di- 

gistive  and  assimilative  processes,  or  debilitate  the  system  at  large,  must,  as 
r  as  possible,  be  removed.  The  modes  of  treatment  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  these  purposes  are  given  under  the  heads  of  the  affections  respect- 
ively to  be  corrected,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Close  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  patient;  and,  whenever  any  moral 
cause  is  discovered  to  which  the  complaint  may  in  part  or  wholly  be  ascribedi 
efforts  should  be  made  to  obviate  its  influence.  Moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  especially  on  horseback,  should  be  encouraged;  the  patient  should 
sleep  in  well  ventilated  apartments ;  and  the  ill  effects  of  unequal  temperature 
fthoald  be  prevented  by  flannel  next  the  skin.  All  these  measures,  by  invigo- 
ratioff  the  general  health,  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  more  copious 
supply  of  well-conditioned  blood.  The  same  end  will  be  promoted  by  a  nutri- 
titms  and  digestible  diet,  as  recommended  in  dyspepsia. 

The  medicines  best  sidapted  to  tbe  disease  are  tonics,  and  especially  the 
chaljbeates,  which,  besides  an  invigorating  influence  over  the  process  of 
digestion  and  the  vital  processes  generally,  have  a  peculiar  power  of  increas- 
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kig  the  richDCss  and  redness  of  the  blood,  by  4n  operation  not  exactly  under- 
stood. They  produce,  indeed,  the  very  effect  that  is  moit  wanted  in  this  dis- 
ease, an  augmentation,  namely,  of  the  proportion  of  red  corpascles."^  Hence, 
the  preparations  of  iron  have  been  long  considered  almost  as  a  sovereign  re- 
medy in  chlorosis.  It  matters  little  which  of  the  preparations  is  employed, 
provided  the  iron  finds  access  into  the  system.  That  one  should  be  selected 
which  irritates  the  stomach  least,  and  is  most  rapidly  absorbed.  Perhaps  the 
best  is  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcsia,  which  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  5  to  20  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
black  impalpable  powder  of  iron,  the  subcarbonate,  black  oxide,  tincture  of  the 
cl^loride,  solution  of  the  iodide,  potassio- tartrate,  citrate,  lactate,  or  sulphate, 
may  also  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  Tannate  of  iron  has 
been  recommended  as  especially  efficacious.  When  the  case  is  one  of  pore 
anaemia,  the  chalybeates  alone,  united  with  a  proper  diet,  will  be  suiBcient 
for  the  cure.  But,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble,  they  may  be.  advantageously 
combined  with  the  simple  bitters,  such  as  the  extract  or  infusioii  of  gentian 
or  quassia,  and  the  powder  or  infusion  of  columbo ;  and  the  combinati(Mi  will 
be  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  by  the  conjunction  of  some  aro- 
matic, as  ginger,  or  cinnaition.  Mild  laxatives  may  be  added  in  cases  of  cod- 
stipation,  and  of  these,  when  uterine  disorder  is  not  involved,  the  best  is 
rhubarb.  But  if  amenorrhoea  exist,  aloes  is  the  appropriate  laxative,  and 
should  be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  chalybeate  in  the  quantity  of  one  or 
two  grains.  The  preparations  of  manganese  have  been  recommended,  and 
may  be  tried  in  cases  which  resist  the  chalybeates.  The  mineral  acids  are 
sometimes  useful  when  the  appetite  is  very  languid,  and,  if  the  liver  is  funo- 
tionally  deranged,  nitromuriatic  acid  should  be  preferred.  But  care  shoold 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  prove  injurious  by  a  chemical  incompatibility  with 
the  particular  chalybeate  employed.  Nervous  derangements  may  be  com- 
bated by  the  occasional  use  of  the  antispasmodics,  especially  valerian  sod 
assafetida,  and  of  the  narcotic  extracts,  such  as  those  of  hyosoyamus  and 
coniuni.  The  severe  neuralgic  pains  which  often  attend  the  complaint  may 
be  relieved  by  blisters  applied  near  the  seat  of  the  affection,  and,  if  necessary, 
sprinkled  with  morphia  after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle.  The  daily  use  of  the 
cold  shower-bath,  if  followed  duly  by  reaction,  will  often  be  found  useful,  and 
may  be  resorted  to  in  obstinate  cases ;  and  dry  frictions  over  the  surface  have 
been  recommended. 

It  is  often  advantageous,  in  order  to  hasten  or  confirm  jDonvalesoence,  or 
even  as  a  remedy  in  obstinate  cases,  to  send  the  patient  u||OQ  excursions  to 
chalybeate  springs  at  a  distance  from  home,  so  as  to  combine  with  the  medi- 
cinal effect  of  the  iron  the  happy  influences  of  exercise,  pure  air,  novelty  of 

*  The  effect  of  iron  upon  the  constitution  of  the  bloo<l  is  astonishing.  The  proporf  ioa 
of  the  solid  constituents,  and  especially  of  the  red  corpuscles,  is  rapidlj  increased.  The 
fibrin,  however,  appears  to  be  somewhat  diminished.  The  following  resuhs  were  ob- 
tained by  Hcrberger,  and  correspond  essentially  with  those  of  Andral  and  OaTarret,  and 
of  JSimon.  (See  Simon's  Chemistry,  Syd.  ed.,  i.  818.)  The  blood  examined  was  that  of 
a  chlorutio  female  of  20  jears.  The  first  column  contains  the  results  before  she  had  taken 
iron,  the  second,  after  a  course  of  chalybeates,  which  continued  eight  weeka. 

12  12 

Water  8C8.840    807.080  Albumen  78.200    81.509 

Solid  constituents   181.600     11>2.200  Globulin  )   p^  ^  ,      j    3rt.470    94.2d0 

Fibrin  8.609        1.950  Htematin  |  «<«  corpuscles  |      j  5^      ^  ^^ 

Fat  2.310        2.470    Extractive  matters  and  salts         8.921       8.2S6 

The  <liminution  of  fibrin  is  probably  consequent  upon  ita  conversion  into  the  sabctaoca 
of  the  red  corpuscles. 
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Bcene,  and  the  enjoyment^  of  society.  Unless  complicated  with  serious  organic 
lesions,  the  disease  may  generally  be  cared,  or  materially  relieved,  by  the 
means  above  detailed,  in  a  period  varying  from  two  to  six  weeks'. 

3.  Leucocythemia. 

This  name,  signifying  white<eU  Uood  (xfvxo;  white,  xvro;  cell,  and  cu^ta 
blood),  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  peculiar 
form  of  ansemia,  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  great  excess 
of  the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles,  readily  distinguishable  from  the  blood^- 
disks  by  their  spherical  shape,  their  greater  sise,  their  granular  aspect,  and 
the  exhibition  of  nuclei  when  treated  with  acetic  acid.  A  case  of  the  disease 
had  been  examined  after  death  by  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  who  named  it  leukhemta^ 
signifying  white  blood ;  but,  as  the  blood  has  the  ordinary  colour,  this  name 
is  inappropriate,  and  I  prefer  that  of  Dr.  Bennett,  who  also  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  first  given  a  full  account  of  the  affection.  (See  Ed.  Month,  Jtmrn^ 
of  Med.  Sci.y  Jan.,  April,  Aug.,  and  Oct.,  1851.) 

So  fiur  as  die  mere  condition  of  the  blood  is  concerned,  there  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  considerable  difference  between  the  symptoms  of  this  disor* 
der  and  other  forms  of  anaemia.  The  surface  is  usually  strikingly  pale,  and  a 
tendency  to  oedema  is  generally  observable.  But,  in  all  cases  hitherto  noticed, 
the  complaint  has  been  associated  with  organic  diseases,  upon  which  it  probably 
depended,  and  which  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  attendant  symptoms.  Of  these 
associated  affections,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  the  most  common,  havini^ 
indeed  been  noticed  in  almost  all  the  cases.  In  many  the  liver  was  enlarged, 
as  were  also  the  lymphatic  glands.  No  case,  I  believe,  has  been  observed^  in 
which  one  of  these  structures  was  not  afiected.  Abdominal  dropsy,  jaun- 
dice, diarrhoea,  vomiting,  hemorrhage  especially  from  the  nostrils,  and  occa- 
sional attacks  of  fever,  which  occurred  in  several  of  the  cases,  were  obviously 
dependent  less  on  the  state  of  the  blood,  than  on  the  accompanying  organio 
complaints.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  spleen  is  the  real  source 
of  the  blood  affection  in  almost  all  the  eases  tioticed.  How  it  produces  this 
effiaet  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  conjectured,  but  remains 
yet  to  be  proved.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  white  corpuscles 
of  leucocythemia  are  in  fact  pus  corpuscles,  and  not  the  genuine  healthful 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  of  a  character  to  render  this  highly  probable ;  and  secondly, 
according  to  Mr.  De  Chaumoiit,  they  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  pus 
corpuscles  by  chloroform,  which  clears  them  up  and  brings  the  nuclei  into 
Tiew,  while  it  has  no  effect  on  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  (^Ed. 
Month,  Jaum,  of  Med,  #Sci.,  May  1853,  p.  470.)  Most  of  the  cases  described 
terminated  fatally,  and  in  relation  to  the  remainder  the  result  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  determined.  No  case  of  a  positive  cure  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Bennett.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  condition  of  the  blood  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  miasmatic  regions  of  the  United  States,  in  which  disease  of  the 
spleen  abounds.  An  interesting  case  of  the  kind  came  under  my  care  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  ended  in  apparent  recovery,  and  of  which  some 
details  are  given  in  a  note  below.'*'  Another  case  has  since  come  under  my 
notice,  with  enormous  disease  of  the  spleen,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

*  The  patient  was  a  lad^abont  seyenteen  years  of  age,  who  came  to  the  hospital  from 
flea,  haring  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  We  could  liot 
learn  from  him  that  he  had  been  affected  with  intermittent  or  remittent  fever.  IJc  was 
extremely  anemic,  with  edematous  limbs,  and  very  feeble.  The  spleen  was  enormously 
enlarged,  and  the  abdomen  tumid.  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  one  of  the  resident  physicians 
of  the  hospital,  examined  the  blood,  and  found  it  to  abound  in  the  white  corpuscles. 
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Jlrtiele  III 

SCURVY,  or  SCORBUTUS. 

Scurvy  may  be  defined  to  be  a  disease  in  which  the  blood  \b  depraved,  mod 
the  system  debilitated,  with  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  peteenisD,  and  to 
local  congestion  or  feeble  and  imperfect  inflammation  in  varions  parta  of  the 
body,  but  especially  in  the  gums,  and  without  any  necessary  febrile  compli- 
cation. There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  its  essential  character  is  an 
altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  that  all  its  phenomena  flow  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  that  source. 

The  complaint  has  probably  existed  from  the  earliest  times;  ^od  obaovn 
notices  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  The  first  distinel 
account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Crusade  of  Louis  IX.,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  against  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  during  which  the  Freoch 
army  suffered  greatly  before  Damietta,  from  this  among  other  diseases.  Bui 
it  was  little  noticed  by  medical  writers  until  the  sixteenth  century,  wheo  the 
revival  of  letters  gave  a  new  impulse  to  inquiry  in  every  direction.  At  tlimt 
time  it  prevailed  endemically  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  the 
north ;  and  it  continued  to  prevail,  with  little  abatement,  until  towards  tha 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Though  found  among  the  peaceable  populatiott 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  especiuly  among  those  engaged  in  other  than 
agricultural  pureuits,  it  was  most  destructive  in  armies  and  besieged  ottieay 
and  in  the  seafaring  classes ;  the  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  the  lifis 
of  the  soldier  and  seaman  beins  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  disease.  The 
accounts  of  its  ravages  given  ov  historians  and  medical  writers,  daring  tha 
period  mentioned,  are  in  the  highest  degree  revolting.  Many  thousands  were 
often  cut  off,  within  a  few  months,  in  single  armies  and  garrisons;  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  seamen  perished  of  scurvy  alone  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined,  whether  sickness,  tempest,  or  battie.  The  narrative  at 
almost  every  long  voyage  made  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  earlier  pari 


Not  less  than  thirty  were  yinble  in  a  portion  of  diluted  blood  in  the  field  of  the 
scope.  The  patient  was  put  upon  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  pill  of  earbonalt 
of  iron,  and  rich  animal  food.  His  general  health  rapidly  improTed,  the  spleen  grew 
less,  the  dropsical  symptoms  quite  disappeared,  and  he  became  florid  and  fUl  mider 
the  treatment.  But  the  white  oorpuseles  were  little  diminished ;  and  it  was  soos  notioed 
that,  though  the  spleen  had  shmnk  nearly  to  its  normal  size,  the  liTor  had  becoBM  greatly 
coilarged,  and  was  somewhat  painfUl  on  pressure.  Attributing  the  hepatic  affcctioii  to 
excess  of  stimulation  fh)m  the  medicine  and  rich  food,  I  directed  the  quinia  and  iron  to 
be  omitted,  small  doses  of  the  blue  mass  to  be  administered,  a  blister  to  be  appHed  over 
the  liyer,  and  the  diet  restricted  to  yegetable  food.  Under  this  plan  the  liver  was  ioeo 
much  diminished,  but  the  spleen  again  increased  in  size,  and  the  anemic  •jmpbamM 
began  to  reappear  with  a  somewhat  mottled  and  purplish  hue  of  the  surfisea.  As  the 
gums  were  slightly  affected  by  the  blue  pill,  this  was  omitted,  nitromuriatic  acki  was 
substituted,  a  blister  applied  OTer  the  spleen,  and  a  milk  diet  directed.  His  health  now 
rapidly  improTed,  and  the  spleen  and  liTcr  were  both  gradually  reduced  in  size ;  but  at 
he  continued  anemic,  the  acid  was  omitted,  and  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  Ml 
diet  ordered.  Under  this  treatment  he  continued  steadily  to  amend,  and  at  length  was 
restored  to  perfect  health,  with  a  good  colour,  strong,  fleshy,  and  free,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  Arom  splenic  or  hepatic  disease.  The  proportion,  moreover,  of  the  white 
corpuscles  gradually  diminished,  and,  when  the  blood  was  last  examined,  it  exhibitod 
only  two  or  three  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  where  thirty  or  more  had  been  pre- 
viously seen.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  after  having  been  under  treatoMat 
69  days.  A  particular  account  of  the  ease  has  been  published  by  I>r.  Hewson,  wha 
made  all  the  mioroseopic  obearrationt.  (See  Am,  Jaum,  ^Med,  8eL,  H.  8.,  xziv.  M6.) 
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of  the  eighteenth  eentorieB)  is  a  record  of  its  terrihle  &tality.  Whole  crewa 
were  prostrated,  fleets  crippled,  and  great  expeditions  frustrated  by  this  sin- 
gle scoorge.  The  memorable  TOjage  of  Lord  Anson,  in  which  more  than 
eighty  out  of  each  hundred  of  the  original  crews  perished  of  scurvy,  is  fami- 
liar to  every  reader.  The  extension  and  improvements  of  agriculture,  the* 
ameliorated  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  altered  modes  of  warfare,  and 
a  more  generally  .diffused  knowledge  of  the  causei  of  the  disease  and  the 
modes  of  preventing  it,  have  gradually  diminished  its  prevalence  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  now  comparatively  rare;  and,  since  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  who 
led  the  way  in  the  adoption  of  efl^tual  means  of  prevention  at  sea,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  seamen,  and  occurs  only  where  the  requisite  pre- 
cautions have  been  carelessly  neglected,  or  rendered  nugatory  by  unavoida- 
ble accident.  In  this  country  it  is  very  little  known,  and  there  are  many 
practitioners,  even  in  our  cities,  who  have  never  seen  a  decided  case  of  it.  But, 
as  its  prevalence  depends  on  causes  which  may  be  brought  into  operation  at 
aoy  time,  and  in  any  place,  it  becomes  important  that  the  profession  should 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  that  relates  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be  at  once 
eneounteied  when  met  with,  and  means  of  prevention  suggested  wherever 
they  may  seem  to  be  required.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  diet  in  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  garrisons,  ships,  Ac.,  which  fre- 
quently comes  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  man,  and  should  always 
have  reference  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  such  situations. 
Even  the  regimen  of  the  sick,  in  ordinary  private  practice,  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  physician  with  some  regard  to  seurvy,  which,  within  the  expe- 
rience of  the  author,  has  appeared  to  result,  in  one  instance  at  least,  from  a 
rsatricted  diet,  too  long  continued,  under  medical  direction. 

Sifmpiomiy  Cowrm^  dfc. — Scurvy  is  generally  very  gradual  in  its  approach, 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say,  in  any  particular  case,  what  was  its  pre-- 
dse  time  of  attack.  Attention  is  commonly  first  attracted  by  an  unhealthy 
pakness  of  complexion ;  a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  languor  and 
despondency,  with  an  indbposition  to  bodily  action,  and  unusual  fatigue  after 
exercise;  a  sensation  of  weariness  and  aching  in  the  limbs  as  from  over- 
exertion, though  the  patient  may  have  been  at  rest;  and  some  swelling,  red- 
ness, and  tenderness  of  the  gums,  with  a  tendency  to  bleed  from  slight  causes."^ 
With  the  advance  of  the  disease,  the  &ce  becomes  paler,  and  assumes  a  some- 
what sallow  or  dusky  hue,  and  often  a  degree  of  puffiness;  the  lips  and  tongue 
become  pallid,  and  contrast  strikingly  with  the  gums,  which  are  purple  or 
livid,  especially  at  their  edges,  rise  up  between  and  around  the  teeth,  are  soft 
and  spongy,  and  bleed  from  the  slightest  touch;  the  breath  is  ofieneive;  pur- 
plish spots  or  blotches  appear  upon  various  parts  of  the  surface,  beginning 
usually  upon  the  lower  extremities,  and  afterwards  extending  to  the  trunk, 
arms,  and  neck,  though  seldom  affecting  the  face;  hemorrhage  frequently 
oecnrs,  most,  commonly  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  mouth,  but  sometimes  also 
from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  urinary  passages;  tfie  feet  become  edematous, 
and  the  legs  swollen  and  painful;  the  general  debility  increases;  and  mus- 
oular  exertion  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  panting, 
vertigo,  diiiinesB,  and  a  feeling  of  fiuntness.    The  petechial  spots  are  obvi- 

*  Dr.  Folts,  of  the  U.  S.  Nstj,  in  a  roport  on  the  scarry  which  appeared  in  the  squa- 
dron blockading  the  ports  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  states  that  **  lassitude  and  indisposition 
to  muscular  energy  were  not  among  the  symptoms  which  ushered  in  the  disease,"  and 
that  ^  there  were  great  activity  and  not  unfrequently  cheerfVilness,  good  appetite,  and 
■oand  sleep  at  night,  after  the  teeth  were  loosened,  the  gums  uleerated,  the  limbs  edema- 
tous and  discoloimd."  When  at  last  the  patient  gave  way,  **  it  was  not  an  indisposition 
to  corporeal  exertion,  but  an  aotual  disabili^."  (Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Seu,  N.  S.,  xy.  47.) 
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onsly  owing  to  tbe  extrayasation  of  blood  within  the  entuieoiis  ti«ae.  Tbej 
are  usually  small  and  irregalar,  bat  sometimes  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  even  larger.  Oocasibnally  portions  of  surface  look  ms  if  braised, 
without  having  suffered  any  violence;  and  blows,  wbioh,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  produce  no  efiect.,  now  give  rise  to  exiensiTe  eochymoset. 
Should  the  disease  still  continue,  all  the  symptoms  become  aggravated.  The 
complexion  assumes  often,  with  its  paleness,  a  livid  or  leaden  hoe;  the  gams 
swell  greatly,  and  put  forth  a  blackish  fungous  growth,  so  as  aometimea  to 
conceal  the  teeth;  blood  continually  ooses  from  them;  slooghing  oocasionally 
taked  place,  laying  bare  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  and  extendiogi  in  very  bad 
cases,  even  to  the  cheek;  the  teeth  become  loose  and  somefciiBes  hll  out;  the 
patient  is  unable  to  chew  solid  food  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  gama; 
the  breath  becomes  intolerably  offensive;  hard  and  painful  tumefaetioiia  oecar 
in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  among  tbe  muscles  of  the  thigh,  upon  the  tilnae  and 
lower  jaw,  and  in  the  hand,  with  stiffness  and  contractions  of  the  jointa,  eepo* 
cially  of  the  knees,  and  severe  pain  in  the  extremities  upon  every  attempt  ai 
movement;  and  the  debility,  before  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  case,  now 
becomes  excessive,  so  that  the  least  exertion  is  dangerous,  and  the  patieDt 
sometimes  dies  suddenly  upon  rising  from  bed,  or  upon  being  conveyed,  with- 
out great  caution,  from  one  situation  to  another.  Variooa  other  tinplemsaot 
phenomena  are  often  presented.  Wounds,  and  even  slight  scratches,  degene- 
rate into  unhealthy  ulcers,  old  cicatrices  break  out  afresh,  and  existing  aleera 
assume  a  new  and  much  worse  aspect.  A  sanioos  liquid  flows  from  their 
surface,  or  blood  ooies  out  and  coagulates,  forming  an  adhering  crost,  or  a 
soft,  thick,  gory  mass,  which  sometimes  increases  rapidly  and  attains  sn  in- 
credible size.  The  ulcerated  surface  itself  is  soft,  with  large  flabby  grmno* 
lations  about  the  edges.  The  bones  are  said  to  be  softened,  united  fractorei 
are  again  opened,  and,  in  the  young,  the  epiphyses  sometimes  separate  from 
the  bones.  Eruptions  upon  the  skin  assume  a  purplish  or  livid  colovr;  and 
the  seats  of  existing  or  previous  injury  of  almost  every  kind  become  pointa 
for  new  morbid  action.  Thus,  when  the  gams  are  affected  by  mercury,  they 
usually  suffer  more  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Along  with  tbe  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  there  is  often  dis- 
played a  strong  tendency  to  local  congestions  of  a  low  inflammatory  character, 
attended  with  the  effusion  of  blood  or  fibrin,  which  not  unfrequently  coagu- 
lates, and,  when  in  vital  organs,  becomes  a  source  of  great  danger.  Henea 
the  hard  and  painful  tumours  of  tbe  extremities  already  spoken  of.  These 
congestions  and  effusions  may  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  luoga,  simu- 
lating pneumonia;  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  giving  riaa 
to  dyspnoMi  and  fatal  oppression;  within  the  cranium,  producing  drowainesa, 
coma,  and  apoplexy.  Similar  extravasations  happen  in  the  synovial  cavities. 
Bnt  in  none  of  these  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  does  genuine  suppuration  oociir. 
Serous  effusion  also  frequently  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  dewed 
cavities,  and  is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  amount  to  general  dropsy.  When 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  it  occasions  great  embarrassment  of  respira- 
tion. Death  sometimes  results  from  pure  debility,  sometimes  finom  derange- 
ments of  the  vital  organs,  and  is  occasionally  preened  by  irritative  fever,  imd 
wearing  affections  of  the  bowels. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  the  tongue  is  usually  clean  and  moist,  and  tbe 
appetite  and  digestion  remain  unimpaired  almost  to  the  last,  unless  the  dis- 
ease, as  sometimes  happens,  should  bo  complicated  with  fever.  Indeed,  there 
is  oAcn  a  craving  for  food,  especially  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  one 
of  the  most  painful  circumstances  in  the  complaint  is  sometimes  the  inability 
to  indulge  this  craving,  either  from  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  or  from  the 
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impossibility  of  chewing  the  hard  materials  supplied,  in  coDseqaenoe  of  the 
state  of  the  gums  and  teetb.  OccasioDalljr,  however,  there  is  vomiting,  with 
epigastric  distress,  and  other  evidence  of  stpmachie  disorder.  The  bowels  are, 
in  most  cases,  costive,  and  in  some  obstinately  so ;  but  diarrhoea  also^  not  un- 
^equently  intervenes,  with  black  or  bloody  and  offensive  evacuations.  The 
poise  b  generally  small,  feeble,  and  slow ;  and  the  skin  below  the  healthy 
temperature ;  but  eases  occur  in  which  the  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  and 
the  surface  febrile,  probably  from  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  variouii 
local  irritative  congestions.  The  skin  is  usually  dry,  and  is  said  not  uuire- 
quently  to  assume  the  appearance  of  goose-flesh,  though  smooth  and  shining 
upon  Uie  extremities  when  swollen.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured. 
Great  emaciation  usually  attends  the  disease  when  severe  or  lasting,  but  tiot 
invariabhr*  little  cerebral  disturbance  is  ordinarily  observable ;  and  the 
patient  often  retains  full  possession  of  his  senses  and  intellect  to  the  close.  He 
IS  even  scarcely  sensible  of  his  weakness ;  feeling  while  at  rest,  as  if  compe- 
tent to  exertion,  and  only  learning  his  error  upon  trial.  Sometimes,  however, 
delirium  occurs  in  the  advanced  stages.  Nyctalopia  has  been  occasionally  ob- 
served as  a  commencing  symptom.'*'  The  patient  is  often  unable  to  sleep  at 
night ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  among  the  most  painful  symptoms. 

Scurvy  is  very  variable  in  its  course.  Generally,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
gradual  in  its  approaches.  Sometimes,  after  remaining  latent  for  a  conside- 
rable time  in  the  system,  it  breaks  out  fiercely,  and  runs  a  very  rapid  course 
to  itfl  termination.  In  otheV  cases,  it  remains  for  a  great  length  of  time  with- 
out aggravation,  and  ceases  under  a  change  of  circumstances.  Much  depends 
upon  the  constitution  and  previous  strength  of  the  patient.  Persons  debili- 
tated- by  disease,  age,  or  intemperance,  yield  most  readily  to  its  onset,  and 
sink  soonest  under  it.  At  sea,  it  is  usually  much  more  violent  than  upon 
land,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  intensity  of  its  caused.  Conversely,  how- 
ever, land-scurvy  is  in  general  more  obstinate  under  treatment,  probably 
because  the  constitutional  tendency  must  be  stronger,  to  have  led  to  th6  dis- 
ease under  circumstances  so  much  less  unfavourable.  Land-scurvy,  as  usually 
seen  at  present,  is  a  comparatively  mild  affection ;  seldom  exhibiting  severer 
symptoms  than  an  altered  complexion,  red,  swollen,  tender  and  bleeding' 
gums,  offensive  breath,  occasional  epistaxis,  petechise  on  the  extremities, 
edematous  feet,  a  weak  pulse,  and  more  or  less  muscular  debility.  There 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  real  ground  for  the  distinction  which  has 
sometimes  been  made  into  sea  and  land  scurvy.  The  affections  are  identical, 
and,  when  the  caiises  upon  land  are  as  powerful  as  at  sea,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  besieged  cities,  the  ravages  of  the  complaint  are  not  less  fearful. 

Scurvy  is  occasionally  complicated  with  other  diseases,  which  greatly  aggra^ 
vate  the  danger.  Of  these,  the  most  fatal  are  probably  typhus  fever  and 
dysentery,  which  are  the  more  common  attendants,  as  they  are  produced  by 
causes  which,  if  not  identical,  are  very  frequently  coincident  with  those  of  the 
complaint  under  examination. 

The  disease  generally  occurs  towards  the  close  of  winter  or  early  in  spring. 
It  is  more  prevalent  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries,  and  among  the  poor  than 
among  those  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Officers  frequently  escape  when 
the  disease  is  rife  among  the  common  soldiers  and  seamen.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent and  fatal  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  though  no  age  is  exempt. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  most  characteristic  phenomenon  revealed  by 

*  6«6  papers  by  Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  the  London  Med.  Gaz.  (toI.  ix.) ;  by  Dr. 
Edward  Coale,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  the  American  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.  (N.  S.  iii.  72) ; 
Mid  by  Dr.  John  Rees,  of  the  British  Navy,  in  the  Xond.  Med.  THmes  and  Gaz.  for  Sept 
1854  (page  288). 
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diRpection  is  the  presence  of  eztraTasated  blood,  in  greater  or  less  tmouot,  in 
varioas  parts  of  the  body.  The  purple  spots  npon  the  skin  srt  nothing  man 
than  80  vany  ecchymoses  in  its  jBubstance,  or  in  the  snbeataneous  oellnlar 
tissue.  Similar  pnrple  or  blackish  stains  are  obsenred  in  the  mnoons  and 
peritoneal  coats  of  the  bowels,  and  the  mueous  coat  is  often  stained  witk 
effused  blood.  Clots  of  eztravasated  blood  or  oolonred  fibrin  ai%  found  in  the 
oellnlar  tissue)  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  between  the  periostenm  and 
boneS)  and  occasionally  in  the  scfous  cayities.  Dr.  Budd  states  that,  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  bones  were  thus  separated  from  the  perioatenniy  h«  dh 
served  no  signs  of  caries  or  exfoliation.  Not  uncommonly,  dai^  liquid  blood 
distends  the  cavities  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritonenm,  and  tboae 
of  the  synovial  membranes,  but  seldom  the  arachnoid.  Dr.  Karawagen,  oqI 
of  sixty  patients  who  died  of  scurvy  at  Kronstadt,  found  Moody  effoAioo  in 
the  pericardium  in  thirty  cases,  in  the  pleura  in  twenty-two,  in  the  perito- 
neum in  two,  and  within  the  cranium  only  in  one.  The  liquid  in  the  peri- 
cardium amounted  to  four  or  five  pints,  in  the  pleura  to  ten  or  twelve  pints, 
and  in  the  peritoneum  to  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pints.  (See  Mdd.  JSb- 
aminer,  iv.  525.)  These,  however,  were  uncommon  cases;  and  the  diseaaay 
which  occurred  among  the  seamen  of  Kronstadt  as  a  kind  of  epidemie  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1839,  was  peculiarly  characteriied  by  thia  tendency  to 
bloody  effusion  in  the  cavities.  Serous  effusion,  transparent  cir  eolonred  witk 
blood,  is  also  found  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  serous  cavities,  and  the  peres- 
chyma  of  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs.  Though  generally  free  from  bloody 
extravasation,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  frequently  oontain  eonsiderable 
quantities  of  serum.  Coagula  of  blood  or  of  fibrin  are  found  in  the  cavitits 
of  the  heart,  and  thin,  liquid  blood  in  the  great  veins.  Andral  observed,  in 
one  case,  the  aorta  filled  with  liquid  black  blood.  (  C7m.  Med.,,  i.  585.)  The 
spleen  is  often  enlarged,  distended  with  blood,  and  very  soJfiL  When  nol 
coloured  by  effused  blood,  the  muscles  and  mucdus  membranes  are  pale.  The 
texture  of  the  heart  and  muscles  generally  is  often  flabby.  The  bones  have 
sometimes  been  found  unusually  fragile,  infiltrated  with  blood,  separated 
from  their  cartilages  and  epiphyses,  and  disjoined  in  the  position  of  old  and 
united  fractures.  Various  results  of  recent  or  old  inflammatory  proceeses  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  have  also  been  noticed ;  but  these  were  probablyi 
in  most  cases,  mere  complications,  and  not  essential  parte  of  the  dieease. 

Catuen. — Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  causes  of  scurvy;  and 
the  medical  world  is  not  yet  united.  Some  have  thought  that  it  arieee  from 
the  use  of  salted  provisions,  and  that  an  excess  of  salt  is  the  aonree  of  the 
mischief.  This  opinion  was  advocated  by  Cullen,  apd  seemed  to  be  in  aoae 
measure  justified  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  had  been  moat  severe  among  the 
crews  of  ships,  who  were  confined  for  a  long  time  exclusively  to  salt  meal  and 
bread  or  biscuit.  But  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  it  may  oecir 
among  persons  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  meat,  and  with  that  ezdnaively ; 
while  patients  will  recover  from  the  disease  though  using  salt  meat  freely,  if 
also  furnished  with  fresh  vegetables. 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  disease  to  the  use  of  spoiled  meat,  worwh 
eaten  bread,  and  putrid  water,  which,  as  they  supposed,  oould  not  but  supply 
a  putrid  blood.  Crews  furnished  exclusively  with  this  kind  of  aliment  have 
undoubtedly  suffered  terribly  with  scurvy ;  but  in  all  such  cases  there  was  a 
want  of  vegetables ;  and  the  use  of  putrid  meata,  under  other  cifcumatanoeay 
does  not  necessarily  induce  the  disease. 

Others  have  found  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  influence  of  impure  air, 
especially  when  aided  by  cold  and  dampness.  In  explaining  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  at  sea^  they  look  less  to  the  provisions  than  to  the  confinemeot 
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of  the  seamen  in  close,  erowded,  and  filthy  holds.  Hence,  too,  tho  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  prisons,  camps,  and  besieged  towns,  where  groat  numbers 
are  crowded  together.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to  thefitoi 
that, 'notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  in  ventilating  ships,  and  preserving 
cleanliness  and  purity  of  air,  the  disease  has  arisen  and  raged  unchecked,  so 
long  as  the  proper  food  was  wanting.  Besides,  these  causes  are  at  present 
constantly  operating  in  various  over-crowded  cities;  and  we  are  as  ophstantfy 
witnessing  Uieir  influence  in  the  production  of  typhoid  diseases;  but, we 
scarcely  ever  see  scurvy  result  from  them.  The  greater  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  cold  countrbs  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  temperature ; 
but  even  in  the  oddest  regions  there  is  an  entire  exemption  from  it,  when 
fresh  vegetables  are  sufficiently  supplied;  and  the  fair  inference  is;  that 
climate  acts  chiefly  as  it  fitvours,  or  otherwise,  an  access  to  this  kind  of  food. 

Meat,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  for  it  is 
sometimes  produced  when  little  or  no  meat  is  furnished,  as  among  the  people 
of  India,  when  confined  in  hospitals  or  prisons,  and  fed  upon  rice  and  other 
fiuinaoeons  products.  The  author  has  witnessed  a  case  of  the  disease*  in  a 
young  lady,  who  was  confined  for  a  long  time,  for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate 
dtarrhooa,  to  a  diet  exclusively  of  barley. 

Dr.  Budd,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  oq  scurvy,  contained  in 
Tweedi^M  Syttem  of  Practical  Medicine^  has  diligently  compared  a  great' 
number  <^  accounts  of  the  disease  drawn  from  various  sources,  and^  appears 
to  have  pretty  nearly  established  the  conclusion,  that  the  one  essential  cause 
is  the  want  of  fresh  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  their  juices,  which  he 
supposes  to  frunish  some  principle  necessary  to  the  due  constitution  of  the 
blood,  and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  or,  at 'least,  nowhere  in  the  same  per- 
fection. In  all  the  instances  adduced  of  the  prevalence  of  scurvy,  there  was 
a  defieiency  of  this  kind  of  food,  and  in  none  did  the  disease  occur  when  it 
was  sufficiently  supplied.-  No  matter  what  Uie  diet,  so  that  this  was  wanting, 
scurvy  would  make  its  appearance ;  while  with  it,  neither  s^ted  nor  spoiled 
provisions,  nor  confined  and  impure  air,  nor  cold,  moisture,  and  fiittgue,  nor 
all  these  agents  together,  were  competent  to  produce  it.  Hence  the  preva* 
fence  of  the  disease  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  fresh  vegetable  food  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  new  growth  has  not 
yet  sprung  up;  and  its  sudden  cessation  with  the  return  of  vegetation. 
Hence  its  comparative  frequency  in  voyages  commenced  in  early  spring, 
when  the  blood  has  been  depraved  by  a  long  confinement  to  a  winter  diet, 
and  the  ship  has  sailed  either  scantily  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables,  or  en- 
tirely without^  them.  Hence,  too,  the  general  subsidence  of  the  disease  with 
tiie  advance  of  agriculture,  its  comparative  absence  among  an  agricultural 
population,  and  the  exemption  now  enjoyed  by  the  poor,  who  have,  in  gene- 
ral, easy  access  to  fresh  vegetables,  and  live  largely  upon  potatoes,  considered 
among  the  very  best  antiscorbutics.  The  almost  total  expulsion  of  scurvy 
from  public  ships  of  war,  since  care  has  been  taken  to  furnish  them  with  the 
proper  sort  of  food,  is  another  proof  of  the  same  kind.  The  recent  prevalence 
of  scurvy  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  it  had  been  pre- 
viously unknown,  is  very  probably  oifing  to  the  omission  of  potatoes  as  an 
article  of  diet,  consequent  upon  the  blight  which  has  so  extensively  afifeCted 
that  important  crop ;  and,  indeed,  the  malady  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
traced  directly  to  this  origin.  But  there  is  still  some  difficulty  in  admitting, 
without  reservation,  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  their 
exclusive  possession  of  the  antbcorbutic  power.  How,  upon  this  ground,  can 
we  explain  the  exemption  of  the  Esquimaux,  who,  during  their  long  winters, 
live  on  the  food  they  draw  from  the  ocean ;  and  of  our  western  hunters,  who 
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feed  almost  exolnsively  upon  game  durlDg  the  same  seaaon  f  In  the  report 
of  Dr.  Gale,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  dated  Council  Bluffs,  October,  1820,  it  is 
stated  that  scurvy  broke  out  in  the  regiment  stationed  at  that  point,  near  the 
close  of  January,  and  raged  with  great  aeverity  until  the  7th  of  April,  when 
wild  vegetables  appeared,  and  an  Immediate  check  was  put  to  it  The  soldiers 
were  confined  to  a  diet  of  '^  salted  or  smoke^ried  meats,  without  vegetables 
or  groceries,"  in  an  extremely  inclement  season,  and  when  their  strength  hmd 
been  exhausted  by  unusual  exertion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  disease 
was  fatal  among  them ;  but  the  point  of  particular  interest  at  present  is,  that 
the  hunters  who  resided  in  the  woods,  and  subsisted  on  game,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  who  were  sustained  in  the  same  way,  were  entirely  exempt. 
{Am.  Joum.  of  Afed.  Sci.f  N.  S.,  iii.  79.)  It  appears,  from  this  statement, 
that  fresh  wild  meat  is  a  preservative  against  scurvy;  unless,  indeed,  the 
hunters  and  soldiers  who  escaped  may  have  employed  some -antisoorbntie  de- 
rived from  the  forest- trees. 

Though  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  proved  that  the  want  of  fresh  vegetaUe 
food  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  scurvy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  other 
causes  often  co-operate  with  this,  and  produce  a  predisposition  which  favoars 
the  attack  of  the  disease.  Whatever  debilitates  the  system,  or  tends  to  de- 
prave the  blood,  will  probably  have  this  effect.  Among  these  accessory  or 
•  predisposing  causes  may  be  enumerated,  previous  disease,  famine,  unwhole- 
some dist,  as  of  putrid  meat  and  worm-eaten,  musty,  or  otherwise  injured  Ihs- 
cuit  and  bread,  bad  water,  foul  air,  sedentury  and  indolent  habits  and  want  of 
personal  cleanliness,  the  depressing  passions,  exhaustion  fi*om  fatigue,  exposnre 
to  cold,  intemperance,  andNthe  debility  of  old  age.  It  has  often  been  obeierTed, 
on  occasions  when  scurvy  raged  among  multitudes  of  people,  that  persons  in 
sound  health,  with  a  cheerful  and  confident  spirit,  and  active  habits  of  mind 
and  body,  escaped  entirely,  or  were  but  slightly  affected,  though  partaking  of 
the  same  fare  with  those  who  were  dying  around  them. 

Nature. — All  the  phenomena  of  scurvy,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its 
cause,  point  to  the  blood  as  the  original  seat  of  the  disorder.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  diseased  action  is  in  the  fumv 
tion  of  digestion,  which  fails  to  effect  a  due  elaboration  of  chyle  out  of  the 
materials  presented,  and  thus  produces  a  vitiated  blood.  But  the  faet  is, 
that  the  organs  of  digestion  are  remarkably  exempt  from  derangement, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  complaint.  The  appetite  is  unim- 
paired, and  the  food  readily  digested;  and  as  soon  as  suitable  materials  out  of 
which  good  blood  can  be  prepared  are  offered,  there  is  no  deficiency  in  ths 
powers  of  assimilation.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how^  rapidly  the  system  re- 
covers from  the  lowest  depths  of  prostration,  when  the  opportunity  is  presented, 
proving  that  the  fault  is  not  in  its  actions  but  in  its  supplies.  But,  thoogh  it 
is  easy  to  decide  that  the  blood  is  disordered,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  in  what 
manner.  Writers  on  scurvy  have  generally  stated  that  the  blood  is  dissolved; 
that  when  taken  from  the  body  it  refuses  to  coagulate,  or  coagulates  partially, 
forming  a  black,  semi-fluid,  jelly-like  mass,  from  which  the  scrum  separates 
but  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  When  the  serum  docs  separate,  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  reddish  from  the  corpuscles  held  in  solution,  and  has  even  been  said 
to  have  an  acrid  ta^^te.  (lloupe,  De  MorL  Navig.^  p.  147.)  After  death, 
too,  the  blood  is  asserted  to  be  found  as  a  dark  fluid  in  the  larger  vessels. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  these  statements.  But  it  is  certain  that 
this  is  not  always  the  condition  of  the  blood.  It  has  been  noticed,  for  exam- 
ple, that,  where  scurvy  is  complicated  with  inflammation,  not  only  does  the 
mood  coagulate,  but  the  clot  exhibits  the  huffy  and  cupped  surface.  In  the 
blood  of  three  patients  affected  with  well- marked  scurvy,  Dr.  Budd  states 
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that  the  aepuraiioQ  into  senim  and  clot  wai  as  perfect  and  as  rapid  as  in  that 
of  healthy  persons.  In  two  of  these,  the  e6agulam  was  small,  firm,  hoffj, 
and  copped.  Though  liquid  blood  exists  in  the  large  vessels  after  death,  coagula 
of  blocd  or  fibrin  are  often  found  in  the  heart.  Dr.  Budd  considers  the  blood 
as  resembling  that  of  chlorosis  in  the  diminution  of  red  corpuscles ;  -and  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  constituent  is  evinced  by  the  paleness  of  the 
Borfaoe  durinj;  life,  and  of  the  mucous  membranes,  when  not  stained  by 
extravasated  blood,  after  death.  Andral  found  in  the  blood  of  a  scorbutio 
patient  whom  he  e^aipined  a  great  deficiencv  of  fibrin,  and  is  disposed  to 
consider  this  as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  (Pathoiog.  Bwmatol.f  Am.  ed^ 
p.  96.)  He  is  thus  enabled  to  account  for  the  frequent  hemorrhages  that 
attend  it.  Mr.  Busk',  however,  found  a  great  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of 
three  scorbutic  patients,  with  as  marked  a  diminution  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter. (TioeedU^s  Syst^  of  Pract  Med,,  Article  &i*rvy.)  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  neither  an  excess  nor  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  pharacterizes  the  blood 
of  scurvy.  A  deficiency  »of  the  red  corpuscles,  though  it  probablv  in  general 
attends  the  complaint,  is  not  its  distinguishing  character ;  for  the  same  de- 
ficiency exists  in  chlorosis,  which  is  an  essentially  different  disea3e.  From 
the  observations  of  the  same  experimenters,  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the  pro- 
portion of  albumen  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  health.  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  scurvy,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  the  want 
of  a  due  proportion  of  either  of  the  three  prominent  constituents  of  the  blood. 
This  proportion  may  be  deranged,  but  there  is  something. else;  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  which  is  afforded  by  a  diet  of  fresh,  and  especially  of  succulent 
fruits  and  vegetables.  What  this  is  has  not  been  determined,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  conjecture.  The  question  must  be  left  for  solution  to  the  skill  of  the 
analytic  chemist.^ 

*  Since  the  first  pnblication  of  this  work,  nnmeroas  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  scurvy.  It  has  frequently 
been  found  to  coagulate,  and  even  to  present  the  cupped  surface.  In  relatioii  to  ito 
organic  constituents,  the  results  have  been  confirmatory  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
text.  From  a  comparison  of  those  most  to  be  relied  on,  it  appears  that,  upon  an  ayerage, 
the  proportion  of  albumen  is  about  as  in  health,  that  of  fibrin  slightly  increased,  and 
that  of  the  red  corpuscles  greatly  diminished.  The  sali&e  constituents  are  in  about 
the  normal  quantity.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  their 
ehemici^  constitution  so  far  as  discovered,  do  not  appear  to  be  altered.  MM.  Chatin  and 
BouTier  noticed  that  the  albumen,  in  a  case  which  they  examined,  required  a  tempera- 
ture for  coagulation  of  165°  F.,  at  least  5°  higher  than  is  requisite  in  health,  and  that  the 
plasticity  or  cohesion  of  the  fibrin  was  greatly  diminished.  For  a  particular  account  of 
the  results  of  the  several  analyses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the.  British  and  Foreign 
Medico- Ckirurgical  Review  \oTOc\oheTt\^A%, 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  which  direct 
attention  to  poiatta  as  the  ingredient  of  the  blood,  a  deficiency  of  which  may  be  the 
characteristie  pathologcical  condition  of  scurvy.  Dr.  Garrod  found  J .  that  articles  pf  food, 
the  exclusive  use  of  which  were  known  to  produce  scurvy,  contained  less  of  the  salts  of 
potassa  than  those  which  are  capable  of  supporting  the  system  in  the  healthy  state;  2. 
that  those  substances  which  act  as  antiscorbutics,  such  as  ft^sh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
especially  potatoes,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  these  salts ;  8.  that  the  blood  of  a  scor- 
butic patient  examined  by  himself  contained  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  potassa  than 
healthy  blood,' and  that  less  was  excreted  with  the  urine;  and  4.  that  the  disease  may 
be  eui^  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  some  one  of  the  salts  of  potassa  to  the 
food.  Dr.  Garrod  also  makes  the  suggestion,  that  the  muscular  debility  of  scurvy  may  be 
explained  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  muscles  are  deficient  in  potassa,  which  is  con- 
tained in  them  largely  in  health,  and,  according  to  Liebig,  is  essential  to  their  action. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  much  further  investigation  will  be  necessary  before  the  truth 
of  this  hypothesis  can  be  considered  as  established.  Opposed  to  it  at  present  are  the 
facts,  that  nitre,  which  is  a  salt  of  potassa,  though  said  to  be  occasionally  useful  in  scurvy, 
has  often  failed  to  cure  it ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  has  been  cured  simply  bj 
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Diagnosis, — The  only  disease  with  which  scorrj  is  liable  to  be  oonfomded 
is  purpnra,  which  resembles  it  in  varions  points.  The  diagnoedc  characters 
of  the  two  affections  will  be  pointed  ont  nnder  the  head  of  purpara. 

Treatment — No  disease  of  eqnal  severity  yields  more  rapidly  to  proper 
treatment  than  scarry,  and  in  none  is  the  treatment  more  sim&le.  Bemore 
the  patient  from  the  influence  of  the  causes  which  prodaoed  Uie  complaint, 
and  give  him  suitable  food,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  recorery  begins, 
and  how  rapidly  it  proceeds.  A  ship's  crew  affected  with  scarry,  daily  losing 
one  or  more  of  their  number,  with  scarcely  enough  upon  their  feet  to  navi- 
gate the  vessel,  and  no  other  prospect  before  them  than  a  miserable  death, 
anexpectedly  come  across  a  green  island,  and  cast  their  anchor  in  one  of  its 
quiet  bays.  The  deepest  despondency  jc^^ives  way  to  cheering  anticipatioDS, 
and  exertions  are  made  which  would  before  have  seemed  beyond  their  power. 
The  helpless  are  landed,  shelter  is  obtained,  and  all  are  plentifolly  supplied 
with  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  almost  instantaneous  improvement  tales  place. 
The  complexion  begins  to  assume  the  hue  of  health,  the  gums  become  firm, 
hemorrhage  ceases,  the  petechisd  fade  away,  muscular  strength  returns,  ulcers, 
if  existing,  take  on  a  healthy  aspect,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the 
patient,  whom  the  next  day  or  even  the  next  hour  might  have  seen  perish 
without  relief,  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  again  to  assume  the  discharge 
of  his  active  duties. 

The  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy  is,  therefore,  the  supply  of 
suitable  food ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  understand  what  substances  have 
the  antiscorbutic  virtue,  and  the  relative  degree  in  which  they  possess  it.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  highly  antiscor- 
butic. Probably  the  most  effectual  among  these  are  lemons,  limes,  oranges, 
and  other  fruits  belonging  to  the  family  of  Aurantiaceso,  most  if  not  all  of 
which  contain  citric  acid.  Lemon-juice  is  in  itself  an  excellent  remedy  for 
scurvy,  and  if  to  be  obtained  should  be  freely  administered  to  the  patient  in 
the  form  of  lemonade.  Most  acidulous  fruits  have  similar  virtues,  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  they  are  usually  most  effectual  when  eaten  before  they 
have  become  perfectly  ripe.  Fresh  succulent  vegetables  perhaps  come  next 
in  order,  nnd  they  are  generally  better  raw,  as  in  the  form  of  salad,  than 
cooked.  Those  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Cruciferm  have  long  had  an 
antiscorbutic  reputation.  Such  are  cabbage,  tumipn,  radishes,  horseradish, 
scurvy-grass,  mustard,  water-cresses,  capers,  &c.  Cabbage,  in  the  form  of 
sour-krout,  in  which  it  has  undergone  a  slight  fermentation  and  become  sour, 
18  highly  esteemed,  and  considered  as  among  the  best  remedies  in  scnrvy. 
The  different  sorrels,  lettuce,  spinage,  celery,  parsley,  endive,  garlic,  onions, 
carrots,  and  potatoes,  are  all  classed  among  the  antiscorbutic  vegetables.  Raw 
potatoes  have  long  enjoyed  some  credit;  and,  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bally, 
of  England,  it  appears  that  they  are  highly  antiscorbutic  when  boiled.  From 
an  examination  of  the  dietaries  of  different  prisons  and  pauper  asylums,  he 
found  that,  when  potatoes  were  excluded,  or  allowed  only  m  small  quantities, 
scurvy  was  apt  to  occur,  while  in  those  well  supplied  with  them  it  was  want- 
ing; and  he  succeeded  in  banishing  the  disease  from  the  Milbank  Peniten- 
tiary by  their  use.  From  three  to  six  pounds,  he  thinks,  should  be  allowed 
weekly  to  each  inmate  of  similar  institutions.  (Braithwati^t  Retrospeci,  Am. 

the  Addition  of  pure  citric  acid,  which  contains  no  potassa,  to  the  diet  of  the  patient :  and 
that  nitre  \»  f^qnently  used  in  the  preparation  of  salted  beef,  which  is  one  of  the  promi- 
aent  substances  uAed  as  foo<I  by  scorbutic  crews.  When  in  London,  in  the  smnmer  of 
1848,  I  was  infurmed  of  a  case  of  scurvy,  which,  after  failure  under  a  conrse  of  treat- 
ment with  the  salts  of  potassA,  immediately  began  to  recover  when  the  patient  was 
allowed  to  eat  fresh  vegetables.  (Note  to  the  aecond  edition,) 
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ed.,  No.  7,  p.  197)  l^erkaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  scnrvy  is  less  preva- 
lent among  the  poor, than  fbrtnerly  id  the  general  use  of  the  potato ;  and'  it 
has  been  already  stated,  that  the  recent  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  Islands  has  been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  it.  Milk  is 
tbonght  to  be  antiscorbutic.  Perhaps,  t^o  a  certain  extent,  it  is  so;  but  cases 
of  the  disease  have  occurred  among  persons  plentifully  supplied  with  milk, 
but  destitute  of  fresh  vegetables*  The  pines,  spruces,  and  in,  probably  have 
antiscorbutic;  properties.  Their  tops,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  bave  often 
been  used  tA  a  remedy  or  preventive  with  asserted  advantage.  This  know- 
ledge mav  be  of  use  to  banters,  and  others  who  spend  long  winters  in  the 
pursuit  of  furs,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  game.  Various  fermented  liquors  have 
enjoyed  some  reputation.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  spruce  beer,  cider, 
malt  liquors,  and  wines,  particularly  the  lighter  and  acidulous  kinds.  Infu- 
sion of  malt  was  highly  esteemed  by  Captain  Cook.  Pure  farinaceous  sub- 
stances have  little  antiscorbutic  virtue;  the  disease  often  breaking  out  among 
persons  plentifully  supplied  with  this  kind  of  food.  But  the  Mwens  of  the 
Scotch,  a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  water,  which  has  undergone  a  slight  acetoiu9 
fermentation,  is  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy.  It  was  a  natural  inference  from 
the  general  usefulness  of  sour  vegetables,  that  vinegar  might  be  found  anti- 
scorbutic ;  but  it  has  repeatedly  failed  on  trial,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  mineral  acids.  Nevertheless,  pickled  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  with^ 
out  virtue.  Dr.  G.  Perin,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  found  the  juite  of  Agave 
Americana,  the  mrnjitey  of  the  Mexicans,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  fluid- 
ounces  three  times  a  day,  an  excellent  remedy  in  scurvy,  more  efficacious  even 
than  lime-juice.  (AT.  F.  Joum.  of  i/^r/.,  N.  S.,  vii.  182.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  patient  with  scurvy 
should  drink  freely  of  lemonade,  and,  along  with  a  due  proportion  of  easily 
digested  fresh  animal  food,  and  farinaceous  substances,  should  also  partake  of 
potatoes,  raw  cabbage  or  sour-krout,  or  such  other  vegetables  included  in  the 
abeve  list  as  he  may  prefer,  or  as  may  be  attainable.  In  the  absence  of  fresh 
lemon  or  lime-juice,  citric  acid  may  be  employed,  though  probably  less  effica- 
cious. While  the  gums  arc  sore  and  the  teeth  loose,  milk,  and  soups  con- 
taining vegetables,  may  be  substituted  for  harder  food.  If  there  is  considef- 
able  debility,  cider,  the  malt  liquors,  or  wine  should  be  allowed.  In  cases  of 
very  great  debility,  the  patient  should  not  be  incautiously  removed  from  his 
bed  or  hammock ;  and,  when  removal  is  necessary,  he  should,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Lind,  take  previously  a  drink  of  wine  with  lemon-juice.  It  scarcely 
need  be  stated  that  the  influence  of  all  the  accessory  causes  of  the  disease 
should  be  obviated  as  far  as  possible. 

Idttle  is  required  in  the  way  of  medicinal  treatment.  Constipation  may 
be  corrected  by  mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  and  castor  oil.  If  the  appetite 
is  feeble,  it  may  be  stimulated  in  some  instances  by  the  bitters  and  mineral 
acids.  The  astringents  may  sometimes  be  found  useful  in  checking  hemor- 
rhage. Opium  should  be  given  to  procure  sleep  in  obstinate  wakefulness. 
Nitre,  oc  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  vinegar,  has  been  recommended  as  having 
strong  antiscorbutic  virtues.  Dr.  Oarrod  recommends  the  salts  of  potassa, 
on  the  ground  that  these  are  deficient  in  the  blood  of  the  scorbutic;  and  the 
carbonate  and  bitartrate  of  that  base  were  employed  with  success,  in  several 
eases,  in  New  Mexico, '  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
U.  8.  Army;  no  fresh  vegetables  being  given,  because  none  could  be  ob- 
tained. (-4m.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  8.,  xxv.  103.)  Tincture  of  cantbarides, 
which  has  also  been  recommended,  needs  further  trial  before  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  list  of  remedies.  All  writers  admit  that  the  use  of  mercury 
is  very  pernicious.    Bleeding  and  blisters  are  also  generally  condemned,  the 
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former  from  the  fear  of  debility,  the  latter  from  the  danger  of  giuigrene.  It 
is  possible  that,  in  some  cases  complicated  with  iDflsimmation,  blood  might  be 
advantageously  abstracted  either  generally  or  locally;  bat  it  must  be  done,  if 
at  ally  with  the  greatest  caution.  In  cases  of  abundiint  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  pericardial  and  pleural  cayities,  paracentesis  was  resort^  to  in  seTenJ 
cases  by  Dr.  E[arawageny  in  all  with  relief,  aud  in  one  case  of  pericardial  effii- 
sion,  in  which  three  pints  and  a  half  of  fluid  were  withdrawn,  with  .the  effeei 
of  saving  the  life  pf  the  patient. 

As  local  remedies,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  very  dilate  muriatic' aeid, 
or  metallic  astringent  solutions,  as  those  of  sulphate  of  sine,  sulphate  of  oopper, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead,  may  be  applied  to  the  gums;  «nd  a  month- 
wash  of  solution  of  creasote  may  be  used  to  correct  the  fetor  of  the  gangren- 
ous ulcers;  For  ulcers  upon  the  surface,  the  best  application  is  said  to  bo 
dressings  of  lint,  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lemonguice  and  two  or 
three  parts  of  water,  with  a  covering  of  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation. 
When  the  limbs  are  swollen  and  painful,  some  relief  may  be  obtained  from 
anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms  or  fomentations. 

Prevention. — Prophylactic  measures  in  relation  to  scurvy  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  sea-voyages.  It  is  owing  to  the  general  employment  of  these, 
that  this  scourge  of  seamen  has  within  the  last  half  century  been  deprived  of 
almost  all  its  terrors.  Nor  are  these  measures  difficult  of  execution.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  the  ship,  the 
general  comfort  of  the  crew,  and  the  supply  of  suitable  provision.  The  last 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  so  far  as  scurvy  merely  is  concerned.  It  is 
obvious  that  whatever  provision  is  employed  should  be  entirely  sound ;  and 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  But  something  mors 
is  necessary.  The  ship  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  those  sob* 
stances  which  have  been  shown  to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues.  Lemon  or 
lime-juice  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  these.  In  the  British  navy,  a 
fluidounce  of  lemon-juice,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar,  is  fumi»hed 
daily  to  each  one  of  the  crew,  after  the  ship  has  beeen  two  weeks  at  sea.  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  juice.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  boil  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  But  in  this  stats 
it  is  said  to  have  lost  some  of  its  antiscorbutic  power.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  the  solid  citric  acid.  The  juice  will  keep  well  if  made  into 
a  syrup  with  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  pint.  The  addition  of  spirit  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  Budd  states  that  the  juice  used  in  the  British 
navy  is  preserved  unimpaired  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  strong  brandy. 
But  it  appears,  from  published  statements,  that  lemon-juice  has  not  always 
afforded  protection ;  whether  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  juice  employed,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide.  Other  antisoorbutie 
substances,  therefore,  should  not  be  neglected.  Of  the  vegetables  the  po- 
tato and  cabbage,  in  the  form  of  sour-krout,  unite,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
others,  efficiency  with  capability  of  preservation.  A  supply  of  these,  or  of 
some  equivalent  substances,  should  always  be  added  to  the  salt  meat  and 
biscuit,  or  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  product,  which  constitute  the  main  diet 
of  the  seamen.  Pickles,  though  probably  possessed  of  some  virtues,  cannoi 
be  relied  on.  In  long  voyages,  the  ship  may  generally  avoid  danger  by  tak- 
ing, at  the  start,  as  many  fresh  vegetables  as  can  be  kept,  and  using  the  same 
precaution  at  each  stopping-place.  The  appearance  of  scurvy  in  the  crew 
ought  to  induce  the  search  of  fresh  vegetable  provision  at  the  nearest  port, 
should  higher  duties  permit  this  deviation  from  the  plan  of  the  voyage.  Fresh 
moat,  when»attainable,  should  be  added  to  the  ship's  provision,  not  so  muck 
for  the  sake  of  any  antiscorbutic  property,  as  from  the  circumstaaos  that  ths 
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oocadonal  use  of  it  will  tend  to  mistain  a  healthy  digemtion,  aad  thns  obviate 
one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  For  this  purpose,  in  very  long  voyages,  some 
of  the  varioos  forms  of  preserved  animal  food  may  be- resort^  to,  which  modem 
art  has  learned  to  prepare  in  such  perfection.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  also,  espe* 
eially  in -extreme  northern  or  southern  latitudes,  to  be  well  supplied  with  the 
seeds  of  mustard  and  garden  cresses,  which  may  be  made  to  germinate  in  pots^ 
and  thus  afford  an  antiscorbutic  saliid.  The  remarks  made  in  relation  to  ships 
are  not  less  applicable  to  the  provisioning  of  cities  or  garrisons  against  long 
sieges.  An  equal  attention'  should  be  paid,  in  regulating^  the  dietaries  of 
prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  in  which  numbers  are  crowded 
together  under  some  general  oversight,  to  furnish  the  inmates  plentifully  with 
fresh  succulent  vegetables,  and,  among  others,  with  potatoes,  a  neglect  of 
which  precaution  b  inexcusable,  when  the  requisite  supply  is. in  general  so 
readily  obtained. 

Jiriick.  IF. 

PURPURA. 

Syn. — Hemorrhoea  petechiolis. 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  dark-red  or  purplish  spots,  called  ^tecMse, 
caused  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  cuticle,  with  a  frequent  tend- 
ency to  hemorrhage,  and  without  any  other  essential  obvious  derangement  of 
the  system.  PetechisD  frequently  appear  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  various 
diseases,  as  scurvy,  typhus  fever,  malignant  exanthemata,  and  other  adynamic 
affections,  in  which  th^  blood  has  more  or  less  of  that  condition,  in  which  it 
18  sai<f  to  be  dissolved.  The  particular  state  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  capill^iries, 
which  induces  this  appearance,  is  probably  analogous,  in  some  measure,  to 
that  which  occurs  in  purpura^  but  the  affection  does  not  receive  this  name> 
unless  original,  and  without  complication  with  other  well-marked  and  recog- 
niied  diseases. 

Purpura  is  usually  ranked  among  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  but,  as  see&s  to 
me,  upon  insufficient  grounds.  The  appearance  upon  the  skin  has>  nothing 
in  common  with  a  proper  eruption.  In  the  latter,  there  is  always  some  de-* 
ranged  sensation,  or  some  evidence  of  vascular  irritation,  or  of  inflammation. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  observable  in  true  purpura.  The  peteohiae  are 
the  result  merely  of  effused  blood;  and  are  not,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  sur- 
fiice,  but  exist  often  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  disease  is  much  more 
doeely  allied  to  the  hemorrhages;  but  as  there  is  good  reason  for  considering 
it  as  essentrally  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  it  is  here 
ranked  among  the  diseases  of  that  fluid. 

The  disease  has  been  divided,  by  the  writers  who  follow  Willan  and  Bateman^ 
into  several  varieties,  which,  however,  appear  to  differ  rather  in  degree  than 
ia  essential  character.  The  Purpttra  nmplex  and  Pwrpura  hmmorrhoLgica,  of 
these  authors,  are  mere  grades  of  the  same  affection.  The  occurrence  of  he- 
morrhage is  an  incident  to  which  simple  purpura  is  always  liable;  and  no 
case,  therefore,  can  be  certainly  said  to  belong  to  this  variety  until  its  close. 

Siffnptoms. — The  appearance  of  the  petechisa  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
various  symptoms  indicative  of  deranged  health;  such  as  languor,  general 
uneasiness,  indisposition  to  active  exercise,  muscular  weakness,  paleness  or 
sallowness  of  the  complexion,  irregular  pains  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  abdo- 
men, slight  headache,  diminished  appetite,  and,  sometimes,  great  general  de- 
Inlity  and  faintness.     They  are  also  said  to  be  occasionally  ushered  in  by  a 
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irj  and  freqneni  cough.  Some  oases  are  attended  with  aome'  of  theae  ajmp- 
ioms,  others  with  others ;  and,  as  a  general  rale,  their  grade  d  leveritj,  espe- 
oially  as  regards  the  dehility  and  pains  in  the  hack  and  limha,  maj  be  looked 
upon  as  a  measure  of  the  violence  of  the  subsequent  aflection.  In  many 
instances,  the  preliminary  symptoms  are  wholly  wanting;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  peteohiso  marks  the  oommenoement  of  the  disease. 

The  spots  generally  appear  first  upon  the  lower  extremities,  espedally  be- 
low the  knee,  and  afterwards  extend  to  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  oocasionall j, 
though  comparatively  seldom,  to  the  hands  and  face..  Sometimes,  in  mild 
cases,  they  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  legs.  It  is  said  that  they 
occur  usually  at  night,  and  are  first  observed  in  the  morning.  The  latter 
Statement  is  undoubtedly  correct;  as  it  is  in  the  morning  generally  that  the 
legs  are  seen  bare,  and  an  opportunity  for  discovering  the  affection  is  afforded. 
The  former  is  probably  an  inference,  and  by  no  means  a  necessary  one.  The 
size  of  the  petechise  varies  exceedingly,  from  the  minutest  speck  to  several 
inches  in  diameter;  but  they  are  mostly  about  the  size  of  a  flea-bite,  to  which 
they  bear  some  resemblance,  though  ^thout  the  darker  central  spot,  that  marks 
the  point  at  which  the  beak  of  the  insect  was  inserted.  Thev  are  generally 
somewhat  circular;  but,  in  severe  cases,  are  often  mingled  with  long  streaks 
and  irregular  patches  of  the  same  colour,  as  if  produced  by  the  stroke  of  a 
whip  or  by  a  bruise.  Their  colour  is  at  first  bright-red  in  vigorous  subjects, 
but  purplish-red  in  the  feeble  and  old.  It  afterwards  assumes  saoceflsively  a 
purple,  violaceous,  and  brownish  or  yellowish-brown  hue,  and  at  last  gradually 
fiaides  away,  disappearing  entirely  in  the  ooarse  of  six  or  seven  daya.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  fresh  crops  have  suooesrively  appeared,  and  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours  are  thus  intermingled,  giving  the  skin  a  mottled  aspect  In 
some  instances,  the  succeeding  crop  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the 
first  has  quite  fiided.  The  author  has  had  under  his  care  a  ease  in  which 
this  recurrence  was  at  regular  weekly  intervals.  No  sensation  whatever 
attends  the  occurrence  of  the  peteehiss,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  there  is  no 
elevation  of  the  cuticle.  The  patient  first  becomes  aware  of  their  extstenoe  by 
seeing  them.  In  hemorrhagic  purpura,  small  bloody  blisters  occasionally 
mingle  with  the  stains  of  the  skin.  No  degree  of  pressure  alters  the  colour 
of  the  spots,  proving  that  they  are  produced  by  extravasated  blood,  and  are 
not  true  eruptions. 

Some  cases  are  wholly  without  exterior  hemorrhage;  in  others,  this  it  the 
most  prominent  symptom.  The  former  are  usually  mild,  the  latter  often  very 
severe.  In  the  hemorrhagic  variety,  there  may  frequently  be  seen  upon  the 
tongue  and  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  small  bloody 
blisters,  which,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  epithelium,  easily  break,  and  oocaaioii 
an  oozing  of  blood  from  this  sur&oe.  Hemorrhage  of  various  degrees  of  vio- 
lence takes  place  from  different  mucous  membranes,  and  sometimes  from  alL 
Blood  escapes  from  the  nostrils,  gums  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  conjiino- 
tiva,  external  auditory  meatus,  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  urinary  passages, 
rectum,  and  vagina;  sometimes  largely,  so  as  to  occasion  immediate  alarm, 
but  generally  in  small  quantities.  It  usually  ceases  spontaneously,  to  relum 
at  irregular  intervab;  but  it  is  sometimes  continuous,  and  sustained  by  a  eon- 
stant  leakage,  as  it  were,  from  the  membranes.  Occasionally  the  hemorrhage 
takes  place  into  one  of  the  vital  organs,  as  within  the  cranium  or  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  producing  cerebral  and  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and 
very  greatly  endangering  life.  The  blood  is  said  to  coagulate  imperfeetly, 
forming  a  soft  semi-fiuid  or  jelly-like  mass.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  as- 
serted to  have  coagulated  firmly,  and  the  clot  to  have  presented  the  huffy  and 
oupped  surface.  In  the  ktter  cases,  the  complaint  was  probably  complicated 
with  inflammation. 
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The  puhe,  in  mild  caaes,  is  taifij  mach  affeotod;  being,  perhaps,  in  general| 
iomewhat  weaker  thaiiviir  health,  and  oooaaionally  a  Uttle  accelerated.  In 
seyere  casee^  attended  with  bleeding,  it  is  uaoallj  feeble  and  yielding;  but 
aometimee  strong,  and  sometimes  decidedly  febrile.  In  debilitated  c^ie^,  it 
may  be  very  fireqnent  as  well  as  weak.  Paroxysms  of  fever,  not  unlike  those 
of  heotie,  occasion^y  attend  the  oomplaint. 

The  digestiTO  system  is  Tarioiisly  sheeted,  being  in  one  set  of  cases  quite 
healthy,  in  another  m<^  or  less  disordered,  wi^h  tenderness  and  tension  in 
the  epigastrium,  nausea,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  deep  seated 
pains  in  the  abdomen;  symptoms  which  indicate  congestion,  if  not  sub-inflam- 
mation of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  whole  portal  circulation. 
Deep  seated  pains  in  the  chest  and  back,  which  sometimes  occur,  may  indir 
cate  a  similar  condition  of  one  of  the  thoracic  viscera  6r  the  kidneys,  Uiough 
they  may  also  be  of  a  merely  neuralgic  character. 

Much  debility  often  attends  the  complaint  throughout,  and  some  patients 
are  liable  to  frequent  spells  of  fiuntness,  or  to  positive  syncope.  In  long- 
oontinued  cases,  the  fiioe  becomes  sallow  or  of  a  dingy  paleness,  great  emacia- 
tion oftep  occurs,  and  some  oedema  is  observable  of  the  face,  in  the  horizontali 
and  of  the  fidet,  in  the  erect  position. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  firom  a  few  days  to  two  years  or  more. 
Slight  cases  of  simple  purpura  are  without  danger;  and  even  the  hemorrhagic 
cases  usually  recover,-  though  this  form  of  the  disease  sometimes  proves  fated, 
dther  directly  by  the  hemorrhage,  or  indirectly  by  the  suspension  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  vital  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  extravasation  of  blood  within  it 

•Old  persons,  especially  females,  are  sometimes  affected  with  ecchymosis 
upon  the  outside  of  the  forearm,  occurring  in  dark  purplish  patches  of  irregular 
shape  and  extent,  which  fade  away  in  eight  or  ten  days,  leavii^  a  brownish 
hue  behind  them.  These  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  for  years, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and  with  little  or  no  observable  ill  effects  upon  the 
health.  This  affection  is  described  by  Bateman  under  the  name  of  JPltrpura 
mnilit.  Such  a  case,  in  an  elderly  female,  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
author.  Nothing  was  done  for  it,  and  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  suffer. 
The  colour  of  the  patches  Was  sometimes  very  dark;  and  the  slightest  ftruise 
produced  an  ecchymosis. 

The  Purpura  urticauM  of  Willan  and  Bateman  is  scarcely,  I  think,  a  pure 
example  of  this  disease^  It  is  characterized  by  roundish  elevations  of  the 
euticle,  of  a  reddish  colour,  somewhat  like  those  of  urticaria,  but  without  the 
itching  and  tingling  which  attend  that  affection.  It  is  sotaetimes  preceded 
by  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or  weight  in  the  limbs  affected,  which  are  most  com- 
monly the  legs,  though  the  eruption  sometimes  appears  also  in  the  thighs, 
arms,  and  trunk.  The  small  tumours  gradaally  subside,  assuming  a  darker 
tint,  and  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  week,  while  fresh  ones  exhibit  them- 
selves before  the  others  have  quite  faded.  The  uaual  duration  is  stated  to  be 
from  three  to  five  weeks.  I  have  had  under  care  a  ease  which  ran  on  for 
sevonal  months  before  recovering.  The  affection  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true 
eruption,  perhaps  a  variety  of  erythema,  occurring  in  persons  having  purpura 
at  the  same  time,  and  receiving  its  peculiar  character  from  that  disorder.' 
The  elevated  spots,  as  I  observed  them,  seemed  to  be  owing  to  a  distension 
of  the  bloodvessels,  and  not  to  extravasation.  Proper  petechise  are  frequently 
interspersed  among  them,  showing  the  coexistence  of  purpura,  and  at  the 
same  tjme  its  partial  independence  of ,  the  eruption.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar, so  fair  as  is  known,  in  the  cause  or  treatment  of  this  variety. 

Anatomical  Character$, — ^The  spots  upon  the  skin  are  found  to  bp  owing  to 
blood  extravaaated  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle,  or  ijn  the  texture  of  the 
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eutis  itflelf.  Blood  is  also  occasionally  obperred  in  the  rabentaneovs  oellnlar 
tissue,  forming  extensive  ecchjmoses.  This  may  be  washed  away,  learipi^ 
the  vessels  without  any  marks  of  injection,  or  other  evidence  of  inflammatioo. 
Similar  petechise  to  those  anon  ti^e  skin  are  found  in  the  moeous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  and  less  numef- 
ously ,  upon  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneom. 
Extravasated  blood  sometimes  exists  also  in  the  lungs,  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  viscera,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  Cacenave  states  thai,  in 
several  instances  of  post-mortem  examination  in  the  Hospital  Saint  Lonia,  the 
blood  was  found  to  be  remarkably  fluid,  even  in  the  tissues  into  which  it  was 
effused  in  considerable  quantity. 

Cautes, — ^These  are  somewhat  obscure.  In  some  instances,  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  causes  of  a  debilitating  nature,  calculated  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  processes  of  sangui6cation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  ia  a 
want  of  due  material  out  of  which  the  blood  is  to  be  made.  Hence,  uowhole* 
some,  indigestible,  and  scanty  food,  con6ned  and  impure  air,  indolent  or  sedeD* 
tary  habits,  depressing  emotions,  continued  fatigue,  and  the  debility  indoeed 
by  various  diseases,  as  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  have  been  ranked 
among  the  causes  of  purpura.  But  the  disease  occurs  also  in  individuals  of 
good  constitution,  exempt  from  all  these  evils  and  privations,  and  apparently 
in  robust  and  vigorous  health.  Suppression  and  retention  of  the  menses  ap- 
pear to  predispose  to  it ;  or,  possibly,  the  two  affections  may  be  merely  coin- 
cident, and  dependent  upon  the  same  cause.  Purpura  has  been  known  to  dis- 
appear immediately  after  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus. 

The  disease  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  more  frequently  among  the  old  and  the 
young  than  those  in  middle  life.  The  hemorrnagic  variety  is  most  commott 
in  females,  and  in  boys  before  puberty.  It  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  seasons.  Certain  individuals  have  a  strong  oon- 
stitutioual  predisposition  towards  it. 

Nature. — Purpura  is  probably  a  disease  of  the  blood.  The  extravasation 
of  blood,  which  characterizes  it,  has,  indeed,  been  ascribed  to  a  morbid  stale 
of  the  capillaries.  It  is  probable  that  debility  of  these  vessels  sometimes 
favours  the  effusion ;  but,  in  many  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
result  in  any  degree  to  this  cause ;  for,  as  before  stated,  the  complaint  occars 
in  the  robust,  as  well  as  in  the  feeble.  Nor  can  irritation  of  the  extreme 
vessels  be  accused  of  the  result ;  for  all  evidence  of  irritation  is  wanting,  bolk 
during  life  and  after  death.  Congestion  of  the  venous  system  has  also  been 
considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  extravasation ;  and,  if  existing,  miil 
undoubtedly  aid  in  its  production ;  but  that  this  cannot  be  the  essential  eanas 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  such  congestion  is  not  a  uniform  antecedent  or 
attendant  upon  purpura.  If  it  be  true  that  an  excess  of  red  corpuscles  re- 
latively to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  favours  hemorrhage,  we  have  a  plausibls 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  attended  with 
vigorous  health  and  a  full  strong  pulse,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  and  the  normal  quantity  of  fibrin,  as  in  plethora  (see  P/!f/Aora); 
in  those  of  debility,  the  fibrin  may  be  deficient,  with  the  red  corpuscles  in  tlwir 
normal  amount,  as  in  the  blood  of  malignant  fevers.  In  the  former  case,  the 
disease  would  rank  with  the  active,  and  in  the  latter,  with  the  passive  heoMir- 
rhages.  In  an  examination  of  the  blood  in  two  cases  of  purpura,  by  Dr. 
Parkes,  of  Ijopdon,  the  only  striking  result  was,  along  with  a  somewhat  diai* 
nisbed  proportion  of  the  solid  constituents  in  general,  a  remarkable  ipcreaae  in 
that  of  iron.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Mrd,  Sri.,  N.  S.,  xix.  191.) 

Diuf/nosis. — Scurvy  is  the  only  disease  with  which  purpura  is  liable  to  be 
confounded.    The  two  are,  indeed,  by  some  authors  oonsidered  identical.    Bnl 
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the  difierenoeB  between  tbem  aire  too.nameroas  and  striking  to  admit  of  this 
Tiew  of  their  mutnal  relation.  The  following  may  be  particolarly  noted.  1. 
In  porpura  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  soreness,  softness,  and  swelling 
of  the  gnms  as  in  scnrrj,  nor  to  the  production  of  those  painful  tumours  in 
the  extremities,  with  etifibess  and  contraction  of  the  joints,  which  so  frequently 
attend  the  latter  complaint.  2.  The  colour  of  the  eruption  is  usually,  on  its 
first  appearance,  brighter  red  in  purpura,  and  that  of  the  lips  and  tongue  less 
pale.  Indeed,  the  lips  have  sometimes  in  this  affection  a  deep-purple  colour. 
3.  The  causes  of  the  two  complaints  are  different.  The  want  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles is  a  prominent,  if  not  the  essential  cause  of  scurvy.  Purpura  often  occurs 
when  there  is  no  deficiency  in  this  kind  of  food.  The  latter  affection  some- 
times arises  under  circumstances,  in  all  appearance,  favourable  to  health ;  the 
ibnner,  seldom  or  never.  Scurvy  usually  shows  itself  late  in  the  winter  or 
€arly  in  the  spring,  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  deficient;  purpura^  in  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn,  when  these  products  abound.  4.  The  two  complaints 
differ  also  in  the  treatment.  Lemon-juice  and  fresh  vegetables  will  generally 
enre  scurvy,  which  is  injured  by  bleeding  and  mercury;  while  purpura,  which 
will  not  yield  to  the  former  remedies,  is  often  benefited  by  the  latter. 

From  1^  eruptive  diseases,  .purpura  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  oblonr  of  the  spots  is  not  diminished  by  pressure.  Occasionally, 
liowever,  these  affections  are  complicated  with  a  state  of  system  such  as  exists 
In  scurvy  or  purpura,  and  then  put  on  the  livery  of  these  latter  diseases.  It 
is  sufficient  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  in  order  to  make  the  requisite  discrimina- 
tion. The  ecchymosis  from  external  injuries  is  distiuguished  from  purpura 
by  its  fixed  local  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 

Treatment, — ^There  is  no  specific  or  peculiar  treatment  adapted  to  this  com- 
plaint. The  most  opposite  measures  are  occasionally  found  necessary  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  all,  however,  one  clear  indication  is  presented ;  that,  namely, 
of  correcting  the  condition  of  the  blood.  For  this  purpose,  the  diet,  which, 
famishes  the  materials  of  the  blood,  must  be  properly  regulated,  and  derange- 
ments of  the  digestive  and  other  functions  ooneemed  in  sanguification  .must 
be  removed. 

In.  cases  attended  with  debility,  and  originating  apparently  in  causes  calcu- 
lated to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  impair  generally  the  vital  functions,  such 
•a  bad  or  insufficient  food,  impure  air,  fatigue,  anxiety,  previous  ill  health,  &c., 
care  must  be  taken  to  supply  a  nutritious  and  digestible  diet,  to  obviate  as  &r  as 
poesible  all  other  debilitating  influences,  and  to  support  the  system  by  tonics, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  mild  stimulants,  such  as  wine  and  the  malt  liquors,  llie 
aifflple  bitters,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the 
chalybeates  may  be  employed.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
digestive  organs.  Constipation,  if.it  exist,  should  be  corrected  by  mild  laxa- 
tives, as  rhubarb,  sulphur,  castor  oil,  &c. ;  depraved  or  deficient  hepatic  se- 
eretion,  by  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  taraxacum,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid;. 
mnd  debility  of  stomach,  by  the  measures  particularly  directed  under  dyspep- 
sia. If,  at  the  same  time,  the  menses  are  retained  or  suppressed,  aloes  may 
be  employed  in  connexion  with  chalybeates,  and  other  means  resorted  to  as 
xecommended  for  amenorrhcea.  With  all  these,  exercise  in  the  open  air  should 
be  insisted  on  as  of  great  importance. 

On  the  contrary,  should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  the  previous  health 
of  the  patient  vigorous,  and  Uie  disease  in  no  respect  traceable  to  debilitating 
influences;  and,  especially,  if,  along  with  this  general  condition,  local  inflam- 
matory congestions  should  exist  in  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  lancet,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  and 
active  purgation ;  the  last-mentionea  remedy  being  peculiarly  indicated  when 
TOL.  n.  18 
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thetase  is  complicated  withoonstipatioDy  or  portal  oongertioiiy  or  boih.   Oalo- 

mel  combined  with  other  cathartics  may  be  employed  under  each  drcumstanoei 
with  advantage.  The  compound  cathartic  piU  will  be  a  suitable  combinatioo. 
When  the  evidences  of  active  congestion  are  very  decided,  cupa  or  leechea 
might  possibly  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  after  general  depletion ;  but  they 
should  always  be  used  with  caution,  in  consequence  of  the  great  liability  to 
hemorrhage  from  even  slight  wounds.  The  loss  of  blood  in  oases  of  actm 
purpura,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  is  advantageous  not  only  by  dimin- 
ishing the  impulse  of -the  heart,  but  also  by  correcting  the  hemorrhagic  cha- 
racter of  the  cireulating  fluid ;  Uie  effect  of  bleeding  being,  as  elsewhere 
explained,  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  without  equally  dimin- 
ishing that  of  the  fibrin. 

Cases  of  a  mixed  nature  may  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
whieh  of  the  above  courses  is  to  be  preferred.  A  small  tentative  bleeding 
may  be  employed  in  such  instances,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  fluidonnoes. 
If  the  pulse  flag  under  the  operation,  and  the  blood,  upon  inspection,  appear 
dark-coloured  and  indisposed  to  coagulate  perfectly,  the  inference  will  be 
drawn,  that  depletion  is  not  advisable.  Should  the  contrary  be  the  case,  the 
remedy  may  be  carried  further.  It  will  frequently  happen  in  these  cases,  that 
purgatives  will  act  favourably  even  when  the  lancet  is  inadmissible.  They 
unload  the  congested  portal  circle,  and  restore  the  digestive  organs  to  a  oon- 
dition  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  better  blood.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  combine  oil  of  turpentine  with  the  cathartic,  in 
pretty  large  doses,  as  a  drachm  or  more.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
castor  oil  has  been  highly  praised.  For  the  relief  of  congestion  of  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane,  refrigerant  measures  are  often  round  useful,  even 
where  there  may  be  considerable  debility.  Iced  drinks  may  be  employed ;  and 
the  patient  will  frequently  derive  great  comfort,  especially  when  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  hot,  dry,  and  red,  from  small  pieces  of  iee 
held  in  the  month  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Even  stimulating  and  tonie 
beverages  may  often  be  usefully  refrigerated  in  tbis  way;  the  general  support- 
ing influence  being  thus  obtained,  without  injury  and  sometimes  even  with 
benefit  to  the  local  congestion.  The  alterative  effect  of  nitre  on  the  blood  is 
said  to  have  proved  useful  in  purpura. 

When  the  hemorrhage  is  the  prominent  symptom,  remedies  should  be  em- 
ployed calculated  to  restrain  it  for  a  time,  while  other  plans  are  in  operatioB 
for  its  ultimate  cure  by  a  correction  of  the  blood.  For  this  purpose,  several 
of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  astringents  may  be  resorted  to.  Kmo,  rhatanj, 
alum,  and  acetate  of  lead  are  among  those  best  adapted  to  the  case.  Acetate 
of  lead  with  a  little  opium  will  often  be  found  useful,  care  being  taken  to  ob- 
viate its  tendency  to  produce  constipation.  Crallic  acid  has  been  advantageooaly 
employed.  Oil  of  turpentine,  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated,  ereasole 
mven  in  like  manner,  and  ergot,  may  be  used  to  meet  the  same  indicatioB. 
Dr.  Eberle  speaks  of  having  successfully  treated  a  case  with  nitrate  of  sihw 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  Neligan  has  found  very  large  -doses  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, connected  with  castor  oU  to  insure  its  purgative  efitBct,  promptly  sne- 
cessfiil.  He  gave  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  adults,  and  from  two 
to  four  drachms  to  children.  When  the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  with  inanS- 
cient  strength  to  justify  the  use  of  the  lancet,  digitalis  may  be  combined  with 
the  other  remedies.  When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  aooessible  parti| 
local  measures  should  also  be  used.  Ice  or  iced  water,  solutionB  of  alum  and 
acetate  of  lead,  and  infusion  of  galls,  kino,  or  catechu  may  be  thus  employed, 
being  applied  by  means  of  cHoiha  saturated  with  them,  or,  in  case  of  nemor- 
rhage  from  the  reotum  or  vagina,  by  injection.    When  other  meana  fail, 
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tluaBQAl  measium  aflford  frlasi  rescMrt  7!huB,  aterine  hemorrhage  and  epiataxii 
nay  be  arrested  b j  plngging  the  vagina  and  the  ^oMrila. 

rains  and  restlessness  should  be  obviated  by  opiates  or  the  naroptie  substi- 
tirtss  for  opinm;  and  emollient  fomoitations  or  cataplasms  irill  be  foond  highly 
bmefioial  in  painful  looal  congestions,  even  of  the  internal  organs.  The  cold 
hlh  has  been  reoommended,  and  may  prove  serviceable  in  oases  having  suffi- 
Avfki  vital  energy  to  insure  reaction. 


BUB8JSCNQN  V. 
niSXASKS  or  TRX  9L00D  AND  BLOOP-VESSBLS  CONJOUTTLT. 

Jirtiek  J. 

HSHOBBHAaE. 

I  shall  first  treat  of  hemorrhage  generally,  and  then  of  its  particular  forms, 
ia  relation  to  the  part  from  which  it  prooeeds. 

By  tike  term  hemorrha^  is  meant  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels,  in 
wldAk  it  is  contained  in  health.  This  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which,  lor 
tte  sake  of  convenience,  a  mere  symptom  of  varioui^  pathological  conditions 
W  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  disease. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  dass^y  heuKMrhage;  but  all 
arrangements  are  more  or  less  defective;  because  the  diflRsrent  morbid  states 
of  the  system  upon  which  the  affection  is  dependent  frequently  coeidst,  and 
ay  category  which  can  be  formed  must  contain  varieties  belonging  also  to 
•Mother;  and,  besides,  during  life,  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  as,  to' the 
neal  existing  pathological  condition.  The  following  ase  divisions  which  have 
Wen  recognised  by  different  authors. 

Hemorrhage  has  been  divided  into  traumatic  and  qMntaneout ;  the  former, 
indndihg  those  instances  in  which  a  vessel  has  been  directly  divided,  or  rup- 
tured by  a  wounding  body,  the  latter,  those  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  pro- 
ceeds fr<»n  some  cause  acting  through  the  organisation.    But  it  is  oft^i 
iamossible  to  decide  whether  ^e  hemorrhage  is,  or  is  not  traumatic ;  for  the 
TiMence,  instead  of  directly  dividing  the  vessel,  may  have  operated  through 
the  medium  of  a  sudden  congestion,  or  an  increased  force  imparted  to  the 
heart's  action;  and  the  term  Mxmtaneous  implies  the  obvious  fidlacy,  that  a 
low  of  blood  may  take  place  of  its  own  acconl,  without  any  other  cause  than 
that  which  is  inherent  in  itself.    Besides,  the  hemorrhage  which  proceeds 
from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  Dy  hard- 
aaed  feces  upon  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  though  strictly  traumatic,  often 
cuvkot  be  distinguished  from  a  so-called  spontaneous  hemorrhage. 

Another  division  is  into  the  symptomatic  and  idtapcUhic  or  euerUial}  both 
^  which  are  embraced  in  the  spontaneous.  Symptomatic  hemorrhage  is  that 
which  results  from  some  other  recognized  morbid  state,  as  malignant  fever, 
^d^eroulous  or  cancerous  disease,  inflammation,  uloeraticm,  aneurism,  &c. ; 
^^^opalkic  or  essential^  that  which  itself  constitutes  the  disease,  without 
|W  aeeessary  existence  of  any  other  derangement.  But,  strictly  speaking, 
^orrhage  is  always  and  necessarily  symptomatic.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
^ve  of  a  disofaai^  of  Uood,  without  a  morUkl  state  of  the  vessel  from  which 
^^.  prooeeds,  of  some  other  part  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  blood  itself.  The 
disease  may  be  latent;  but  it  must  nevertheless  exist    There  iSf  ther«fi»S| 
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no  ground  for  such  a  diTisioA ;  and,  even  admitting  into  the  rank  of  idio- 
pathic hemorrhages  all  those  which  have  their  origin  in  some  deviation,  not 
hitherto  recognized,  from  the  normal  state,  still,  it  is  frequently  altogether 
impossible  to  decide,  during  life,  whether  any  particular  case  ought  to  take 
this  position ;  for  it  cannot  be  told  whether  there  may  not  be  irritation,  in- 
flammation,  or  some  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  part  affected,  or  some  othar 
part,  which  may  be  the  real  cause  of  the  discharge. 

Again,  hemorrhages  have  been  divided  into  active  and  pdsnvfy  according 
as  the  vital  forces  or  vital  actions  are  above  or  below  the  standard  of  health. 
But  this  division,  though  to  a  certain  extent  founded  in  truth,  fails,  if  in- 
tended to  be  of  universal  or  even  of  general  application.  There  are,  on- 
doubtedly,  many  cases  of  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  discharge  appears  to  be 
essentially  associated  with  a  state  of  local  or  general  excitement,  and  a  display 
of  increased  vital  force,  and  others  which  have  their  origin  in  a  quite  opposite 
condition ;  but  there  are  also  many  in  which  neither  of  these  states  can  be 
said  to  exist,  and  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  general  de- 
bility is  connected  with  irritation  or  excitement  in  the  part  affected. 

Other  denominations  of  hemorrhages  are  constHutionaly  in  which  the  dia- 
charge  was  originaUy  connected  with  the  ordinary  health  of  the  individual,  or 
has  by  habit  become  essential  to  that  state ;  ricarioiK,  in  which  a  hemorrhage 
from  one  part  has  been  superseded  J^y  another,  from  an  unconnected  and 
perhaps  distant  part;  criticcUy  in  which  the  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  pro- 
gress, or  at  the  close  of  any  disease,  marking,  and  perhaps  producing,  either 
a  decided  amelioration,  or  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the  symptoms;  periodiealj 
in  which  it  occurs  at  definite  intervals;  arterialy'm  which  the  blood  proceeda 
from  arteries;  and  venousy  in  which  it  proceeds  from  veins.  How  far  there 
are  grounds  for  these  distinctive  designations  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
following  remarks. 

Without  insisting  on  any  general  classification  of  hemorrhages,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  attain  the  more  important  end  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  practieaUe, 
the  different  {Pathological  conditions  in  which  this  morbid  phenomenon  la  es- 
hibited,  as  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  or  results. 

1.  Rupture  or  other  division  of  the  blood-vesselsy  in  a  previowly  healthy 
condition, ^^ThjB  may  be  the  result  either  of  direct  violence  from  causes  pro- 
perly extraneous  to  the  system,  as  wounds,  blows,  &c.,  or  of  distension  of 
the  vessels,  produced  by  causes  essentially  connected  with  the  economy  itsdf 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  the  latter  sooree, 
that  falls  within  the  domain  of  medical  pathology.  Cases  do,  indeed,  ooe»- 
sionally  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  in  which  a  vessel  is  divi^ad 
by  an  internal  wounding  body,  as  those  before  alluded  to  of  htematuria  from 
calculus  in  the  kidney,  and  hemorrhoidal  flux  from  hardened  feces;  but  these 
are  exceptions;  and,  generally  speaking, 'the  surgeon  has  the  charge  of  all 
hemorrhages  resulting  from  direct  extraneous  violence.  Our  attention,  there- 
fore, will  be  confined  to  those  in  which  the  rupture  occurs  frt>m  some  vital 
agency,  exerted  through  the  functions  of  the  system.  That  this  occasionally 
happens  in  perfectly  healthy  vessels  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  Of 
course,  congestion  arising  from  an  irritation  seated  in  the  vessels  themaelvea  is 
here  excluded  from  the  list  of  causes,  because  the  vessels  are  in  this  condition 
not  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  disten- 
sion producing  rupture  may  arise;  /irsty  from  the  excessive  force  with  whieh 
blood  may  be  thrown  into  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  and  Becondl^y  ttom 
its  great  accumulation  in  the  part,  in  consequence  of  some  impediment  to  its 
return.  As  examples  of  the  first,  may  be  adduced  distension  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  arising  from  hypertrophy  and  consequently  inoressed  power  of 
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tke  right  yeiitricle  of  the  heart,  and  of  a  similar  state  of  the  eerebral  Teseels 
from  ft  9imilar  jconditioQ  of  the  left  yontriole.  It  is*  true  that,  in  hypertrophy 
of  thee  left  Tentricle,  the  inereased  force  is  felt  more  or  less  throughout  the 
frame.  But  the  head,  from  its  position,  as  well  as  from  the  great  propor- 
tional quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  it,  is  more  peouliarly  exposed  to  the 
morbid  impulse,  and,  therefore,  is  most  apt  to  feel  its  effects.  Any  ezces* 
aye  action  of  the  heart,  proceeding  either  from  physical  or  moral  causes, 
may  produce  the  same  effect.  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  these 
eases,  a  rupture  of  the  vessels  would  take  place  if  perfectly  sound;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  the  fact,  because  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  the  vessels, 
in  case  of  rupture,  may  not  have  been  more  or  less  diseased.  Certainly,  the 
impulse  must  be  unusually  violent,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  this  effect; 
otherwise,  the  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  this  cause  would  be  much  more 
Bomeroas  than  they  are.  That  they  do,  however,  sometimes  occur,  I  am  dis* 
posed  to  believe,  partly  from  the  occasional  suddenness  of  the  hemorrhagic 
attack  in  apparent  health,  and  partly  by  the  consideration  that,  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  having  been  made  capable  of  rupture,  they  mu^  give  way  before 
a  sufficient  force;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  may  not  be' 
Bopplied  by  the  hearty  when  acting  with  its  utmost  power,  especially  when 
this  power  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  a  morbid  developement  of  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  organ.  Morbid  accumulation  of  blood  from  impe* 
diment  to  its  return,  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  rup- 
ture of  the  healthy  vessels,  may  proceed  from  certain  organic  diseases  of  the 
frame  itself,  or  from  temporary  influences  interfering  with  the  due  course  of 
the  dreulation.  Great  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  en- 
laigement  of  the  liver  interrupting  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  vena 
portamm  and  the  vena  cava,  and  scirrhous  tumours  diminishing  the  cavity  of 
Teins  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  examples  of  the  first;  external  oompression 
ky  ligature  or  otherwise,  certain  postures  which  oppose  the  agency  of  gravita- 
tion  to  the  natural  course  of  t^e  blood,  and  diminished  atmospheric  pressure 
acting  especially  on  the  Schneiderian  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  are 
examples  of  the  second.  But  the  more  frequent  cause  of  the  vascular  disten- 
aion  which  leads  to  rupture  is,  probably,  a  combination  of  the  twoeonditions 
of  increased  force  of  the  blood  and  impediment  to  its  return.  Such  a  com- 
bination is  produced  by  excessive  muscular  efforts,  as  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  and  other  violent  straining,  which  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the 
heart  to  greatly  increased  action,  and  compress  the  abdominal  and  external 
Yeins,  thus  causing  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  more  protected  cavities  of 
the  head  and  the  chest*  When  these  causes  act  conjointly  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  or  other  feivouring  organic  affection,  we  have  the  condition  of 
things  most  conducive  to  vascular  rupture. 

2.  Rupture  or  other  diuiiion  of  the  hlood-vessds,  in  a  previoudy  morbid 
«tole.— The  diseased  condition  of  the  vessel  may  be  merely  functional.  Upon 
principles  already  explained  (see  vol,  i.  p.  52  and  53),  irritation  invites  a  flow 
cC  Uood  to  the  part  affected,  and  thus  occasions  congestion.  This  may  possibly 
exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rupture  the  coats  of  vessels  otherwise  healthy, 
especially  when  aided  by  an  increase  of  the  vis  d  tergo.  Violent  passion,  pro- 
wcing  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  brain^  may  occasion  rupture  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  and  excessive  exertion  of  the  voice  may  produce  a  similar 
cfl^  in  those  of  the  air-passages.  Bat  the  morbid  state  of  the  vessel  leadr 
Ing  to  rupture  or  other  solution  of  continuity,  is  probably  much  more  fre- 
<)uently  organic.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  may  be  softened  by  previous  in- 
flammation ;  or  thinned  by  absorption,  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  scir- 
rhous tumours  or  tuberculous  deposit;  or  weakened  by  fifttty  degeneration;  or 
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otherwise  diseftsed,  so  m  to  render  them  more  brittle  and  less  capable  of  re- 
sistanee  than  in  health,  as  in  cases  of  anenrism.  In  all  these  instances,  thej 
may  yield  to  the  ordinary  force  of  the  circulation  ;  though,  much  more  fre- 
quently, the  rupture  will  be  likely  to  take  place  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated ,to  produce  an  unusual  dbtension  of  the  vessels,  as  explained  in  Uie 
preceding  paragraph.  Another  condition  leading  to  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  Blood-vessels  is  ulceration,  whether  of  the  ordinary  character,  or  such  as 
attends  the  progress  of  tuberculous  and  cancerous  disease.  Hence,  in  part, 
the  frequency  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  typhoid  fever,  from  the  lungs 
in  phthisis,  and  from  the  stomach  in  cancer  of  that  organ.  Still  another 
source  of  hemorrhage  belonging  to  this  category,  though  it  comes  more 
f^quently  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  than  the  physician,  is  the  slough- 
ing which  follows  mortification  of  the  vessels. 

3.  Active  elimination  Jram  the  vesseh,  without  rupture, — Opinion  formerly 
referred  almost  all  hemorrhages  to  rupture  or  division  c^  the  vascular  parietes. 
The  observations  of  Morgagni  long  since  threw  some  doubt  upon  the  correct* 
ness  of  this  h3rpothe8is  as  one  of  universal  application ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Bichat  completely  to  change  the  current  of  medical  sentiment  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  surfaces  from  which  fatal  helnorrhage  had  proceeded  were  carefully 
examined  after  death  by  this  accurate  observer,  without  exhibiting  any  marln 
of  a  ruptured  vessel  even  under  the  microscope ;  and  his  observations  were 
confirmed  by  subsequent  pathologists.  The  cases  were  comparatively  rare  m 
which  any  laceration,  or  other  solution  of  continuity,  could  be  discovered. 
The  inference  was  obvious,  that  the  hemorrhage  probably  occurred  by  tranmoh 
dation  through  natural  pores ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence 
was  not  conclusive;  for  the  rupture  may  possibly  have  existed,  and  yet 
escaped  attention.  The  aid  of  other  considerations,  therefore,  was  necessaij 
to  establish  the  fact  of  transudation.  One  of  these  was  the  condition  of  things 
in  menstruation.  The  internal  surfeMe  of  the  uterus  has  been  examineii 
during  this  process,  in  a  case  of  complete  prolapsus,  and  the  menstrual  dis- 
cbarge observed  oozing  by  drops,  in  the  manner  of  any  other  secretion.  (  Qrr. 
of  Pract  Med.,  Art.  Hemorrhage,)  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  the  blood 
may  be  ^mewhat  altered,  constituting  a  kind  of  secretion  rather  than  a 
hemorrhage ;  but  the  fluid  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  unaltered  blood, 
that,  so  far  as  concerns  their  mode  of  escape  from  the  vessels,  what  is  admit- 
ted of  one,  may,  without  any  great  violence  to  probability,  be  admitted  of  the 
other.  In  the  progress  of  inflammation,  there  is  very  frequently  an  extravs- 
sation  of  blood,  along  with  coagnlable  lymph,  in  the  tissue  or  on  the  surface 
of  organs ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt,  it  was  thought,  that  the  fluid  is 
eliminated  here  by  a  simple  transudation.  What  happens  in  inflammatioB 
may  readily  be  supposed  also  to  happen  in  mere  irritation.  But  still  more 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  idea  that  hemorrhage  might  be  simply  transuda- 
tion, was  the  well-established  fact,  that  blood  had,  in  several  instances,  been 
seen  issuing  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  without  any  rupture  of  vessels, 
oozing  through  the  pores  in  fine  drops  like  dew,  and,  when  wiped  away,  reap- 
pearing in  the  same  manner  several  times  successively.  (Sir  Henry  Marsh, 
Dub.  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xii.  260.)  As  the  possibility  of  tike  escape 
of  blood  through  the  natural  pores  of  the  vessels  seemed  thus  to  be  proved, 
and  as  the  most  minute  post-mortem  examination  had  generally  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  rupture  of  the  vascular  coats  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  there  seemed 
to  be  good  grounds  for  the  prevalent  opinion  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
this  affection.  But  this  opinion  has  again  begun  to  vield  to  the  old  notion  of 
rupture  of  the  vessels;  for  microscopic  investigation  has  never  detected  pores 
in  the  capillaries  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  blood  cor- 
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pusclety  or  in  6et  any  pores  whatever;  and  it  would  seem,  tberefore,  thiit- 
Uood,  iinleflB  with  a  preyiooa  deetmotion  of  the  corpasolee^  coald  not  transude 
throui^  the  eoata  of  the  yessels.  Neyerthelese,  it  is  scarcely  probable  thai 
rapture  can  take  plaoe  in  so  many  countless  eontif^oos  points,  as  must  happen  * 
in  eaaee  of  oosing  of  Uood  if  the  theory  of  rupture  is  true ;  and  it  would  seem- 
alao  a  ^eiy  clumsy  provision  of  nature,  in  the  case  of  menstruation,  to  effect  a 
normal  function  through  a  mechanical  bursting  of  the  vessels.  The  probabili^ 
appears  to  me  to  be,  that  pathological.solutions  of  continuity  take  place  in  tiie 
oapillaiiesy  in  a  state  of  congestion,  by  which  openings  are  effected  sufficient- 
for  ihe  escape  of  the  oorpuscles,  and  dosed  when  the  immediate  occasion  ef 
their  formation  is  passed.  That  such  openings,  under  vital  laws,  may  take 
place  in  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  afterwards  dose,  is  easily 
oonoeivAble,  when  it  is  oonsidered  with  what  rapidity  a  number  of  the  ulti- 
mate cells,  placed  in  a  line,  are  formed  into  a  tube  by  the  disappearance  of  • 
their  walls  at  the  points  of  junction,  and  how  rapidly  capillary  vessels  are 
formed  in  new  structure.  Theref(Nre,  though  the  blood  cannot  be  said  to  pass 
unchanged  through  the  unchanged  walls  of  the  vessels,  yet  its  escape  may 
not  be  altogether  mechanical,  but  may  be  caused  and  regulated  by  certain 
physiological  laws,  which  plaoe  the  resulting  hemorrhage  rather  in  the  poei^ 
tion  of  transudation  from  the  vessels  than  in  that  of  the  mere  result  of  rup^ 
tore.  What  circumstance  it  is  that,  in  certain  cases  of  irritation,  disposes  to 
the  elimination  of  blood,  rather  than  of  those  fluids  which  are  observed  in 
other  cases,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  do  more 
than  oonjectnre.  It  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  state  of  the  blood  itself, 
which,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  explained,  is  often  peculiarly 
affected  in  hemorrhagic  oases.  That  the  hemorrhage,  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  of  escape  from  the  vessels,  is  often  the  result  of  local  irritation,  is 
proved  by  the  fust,  that  its  appearance  is  preceded  and  attended  by  a  feeling 
d  weight,  fulness,  warmth,  oppression,  &o.,  in  the  part  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  a  state  of  general  vascular  ex- 
citement; and  it  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  general  debility. 

4.  /%nme  dimnuUion^  mthout  rupture, — ^It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
coats  of  the  capillai^'  vessels  possess  &  degree  of  tonidty  or  vital  organic  con- 
tnetility,  which,  in  full  health,  prevents  the  esci4)e  of  the  blood;  and  that 
s  diminntion  or  loss  of  this  power  may  result  in  such  a  relaxation  as  to  permit 
that  fluid  to  pass.  We  see  this  event  <^  very  frequent  occurrence,  after  death, 
from  the  mere  influence  of  mvitation.  In  a  state  of  debility  approaching 
death  the  same  result  might  be  expected,  especially  as  there  is  now  a  certain 
degree  of  the  vis  d  tergo  to  act  as  the  extravasating  force.  But  the  tone  or 
eontractility  of  capillaries  is  not  necessarily  lost  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
energy  of  those  organs  immediately  necessary  to  life.  Death  may,  therefore,  ■ 
and  fi^uently  does  take  place  without  hemorrhage.  It  is  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  capillaries  themselves  are  greatiy  relaxed  that  this  phenomenon 
would  be  likely  to  occur.  When  this  happens  in  connexion  with  considerable 
remaining  activity  of  the  circulation,  we  may  look  for  hemorrhage.  Hence, 
perhaps,  m  part,  the  frequency  of  this  affection  in  low  and  malignant  diseases. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  explanation  given  be  true,  the  hemorrhage  should  be 
more  or  less  general;  and,  accordingly,  in  these  diseases,  there  appears  to  be 
a  tendency  of  the  blood  to  escape  by  various  avenues,  especially  from  the 
muoous  membranes,  in  which  the  least  degree  of  mechaniosd  resistance  is  op- 
posed. It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  debility  or  loss  of  tone  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  vessels  of  a  particular  part  or  orgui;  and  we  may  thus  have  pas- 
sive hemorrhage  as  a  purely  local  affection.  The  same  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  escape  of  the  unbroken  blood-corpuscles  tiiroUgh  the  unruptured  walls^of 
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the  veesels  exists  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  active  hemorrhage,  and  may  be 
explained  in  the  same  way.  But,  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage,  it  often 
happens  thkt  the  blood  is  in  some  degree  dissolved  while  in  the  vessels,  the 
corpuscles  being  raptured,  and  their  red  contents  diffused  through  the  general 
mass  of  the  fluid.  In  such  a  case,  even  the  microscopist  sees  no  impossibility 
in  the  escape  of  the  blood,  or  at  least  the  fluid  part  of  it,  through  the  capilla- 
ries by  mere  transudation. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  vesnla 
from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds.  There  are,  besides,  morbid  states  of 
the  system,  which  are  essential  in  some  forms  of  hemorrhage,  and,  therefoTB, 
require  notice  in  this  place.  They  may  be  divided  into  those  affecting  the 
circulation,  and  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the  blood.  In  eonsidering 
them,  some  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said  will  be  necessary  to  a 
full  and  consistent  view  of  the  subject. 

5.  Morbid  $tate$  of  the  circulation  tn  hemorrhage, — ^In  many  instanoeiy 
there  is  a  morbid  activity  of  the  circulation,  which  precedes  and  acoompaniai 
the  hemorrhage,  and  probably  essentially  contributes  to  its  ocoorrence.  This 
is  especially  associated  with  that  form  of  the  disease  which  depends  upon  irri- 
tation  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  Sometimes  it  is  so  considerable  as  to  oonstitate 
a  genuine  febrile  attack,  being  attended  with  rigors  at  the  commeneemeiili 
with  loss  of  appetite,  and  even  with  dbordered  nervous  phenomena.  It  does 
not  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  degree  of  local  vascular  irritation,  and  is 
probably,  therefore,  in  many  instances,  at  least,  wholly  independent  of  it. 
Its  origin,  like  that  of  many  other  forms  of  fever,  is  obscure,  bat  is,  not  im- 
probably, connected  with  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

Another  frequent  derangement  of  the  circulation  is  that  of  increased  vigov 
arising  from  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  This  has  been  already  alluded  to,  io 
the  paragraph  which  treats  of  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  coats  of  healthy 
vessels.  Its  force  is  directed  to  different  parts,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
cavity  of  the  heart  is  affected ;  to  the  lungs,  for  example,  when  the  disease  is 
seated  in  the  right  ventricle,  to  the  brain,  when  it  is  seated  in  the  left  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  when  aided  by  accidental  causes,  which  may  concentrate 
its  force  upon  a  particular  organ,  it  is  capable  of  effecting  the  rupture  even  of 
a  healthy  vessel.  That  it  often  produces  this  effect  in  vessels  organically  dis- 
eased, or  even  greatly  debilitated,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  probably 
operates,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  by  producing  an  irritation  or  excite- 
ment of  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  blood  furnished 
to  them,  and  thereby  inducing  an  elimination  of  this  fluid  through  their 
coats  in  the  manner  already  explained. 

A  third  deranged  condition  of  the  circulation,  attending  and  prodooiDg 
hemorrhage,  is  that  dependent  on  some  impediment  offered  to  the  return  w 
blood  through  the  venous  trunks.  One  example  of  this  condition  is  presented 
by  inequality  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  by  constriction  or  imperfcctkNi 
of  the  cardiac  valves.  The  modes  in  which  these  organic  aflections  prodooe 
inequalities  in  the  circulation  have  been  already  fully  explained,  in  the 
articles  on  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  on  chronic  valvu- 
lar disease  of  that  organ,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Another  example 
of  congestion  from  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  is  affordod  in  those 
organic  derangements  which  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  capacity  of 
the  great  veins.  Thus,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  diminishiug  the  caliber  of 
the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and  of  the  vena  portarum,  produces  congestion  of 
the  whole  portal  circulation,  and  predisposes,  if  it  do  not  actually  give  rise 
to  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  sort  of  passive  conger 
tion  may  act^  in  producing  hemorrhage,  conjointly  with  any  of  the  psthoto- 
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gioal  con^Uons  of  tbe  yesselfl  above  described,  proceeding  from  crtber  causes; 
or  it  may  be  itself  the  primary  agent,  by  indaoing  a  hemorrhagic  irritation 
in  the  vessels  of  the  congested  organ.  It  may  possibly  even  occasion  a  mp- 
tore  in  healthy  vessels,  when  aided  by  some  accidental  caiise,  giving  a  dircNS- 
tdon  of  the  blood  strongly  to  the  affected  part. 

6.  Morbid  ttaies  ofiKc  &&xkL->— These  may  have  relation  either  to  quantity 
or  to  composition.    'The  blood  may  be  in  excess,  constituting  plethora,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  hemorrhage.    The  mode  in  which  thia 
may  operate  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.    Its  influence  has  been 
long  and  universally  recognized.     But  the  influence  of  an  altered  condition  of 
composition  of  the  blood  has  but  recently  begun  to  be  understood ;  at  least  it 
is  only  of  late  that  any  precise  knowledge  upon  the  subject  has  been  obtained, 
from  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Magendie  and  Andral,  it  appears 
that  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  relatively  to  the  proportion  of  red  coi- 
puscles,  strongly  predisposes  to  hemorrhage.     It  may,  indeed,  produce  the  * 
offset  without  the  co-(^ration  of  any  discoverable  lesion  or  other  morbid  state, 
and  very  much  favours  the  action  of  hemorrhagic  causes  in  general.     Accord-, 
ing  to  Andral,  there  are  two  conditions  of  the  blood,  in  relation  to  the  propor- 
tion of  its  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles,  both  of  which  are  favourable  to  hemor- 
rhage, but  which  differ  greatly  in  their  attendant  phenomena.     In  one,  the 
proportion  of  fibrin  to  the  general  ihass  of  blood  is  the  same  as  in  health,  but 
there  is  an  excess  of  red  corpuscles,  and  the  fibrin,  therefore,  does  not  bear  its 
usual  proportion  to  the  latter  constituent.     This  condition  is  observed  in  ple- 
thora and  disposes  to  the  production  of  the  hemorrhages  usually  denominated 
<iciive.     In  the  other,  there  is  a  positive  deficiency  of  fibrin,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  red  corpuscles  is  undiminished.     This  condition  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  profuse  hemorrhage  than  the  preceding.     Xt  is  supposed  to  occur  in 
purpura,  malignant  fevers,  &o. ;  and  constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  passive  hemorrhages.     The  ordinary  phenomena  which  mark  these  two 
forms  of  hemorrhage,  and  consequently  indicate  the  character  of  the  blood  in 
each,  will  be  detailed  among  the  symptoms.     Andral  believes  that  the  blood, 
in  either  case,  never  presents  the  buffy  coat,  unless  the  disease  be  complicated 
with  inflammation.    The  clot  is  usually  large  in  consequence  of  the  abundaooe 
of  red  corpuscles,  and  soft  from  the  deficiency  of  fibrin.    'By  the  loss  of  blood 
in  hemorrhages  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles  is  diminished  more  rapidly  than 
the  fibrin;  the  two  are  at  length  brought  into  their  normal  proportion;  and 
the  hemorrhagic  tendency  ceases.     What  it  is  that  produces  originally  the 
deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.     It 
has  been  ascribed  to  an  excess  of  alkali  altering  the  character  of  this  principle, 
and  rendering  it  uncoagulable.     But  no  such  excess  has  been  proved  to  exist 
generally;  and  any  attempt  to  investigate  the  question  further  would  throw 
us  into  the  unprofitable  field  of  mere  conjecture.     Nor  is  it  much  better  under- 
stood, in  what  manner  the  deficiency  of  fibrin  occasions  the  result  ascribed  to 
it     We  may  suppose  that  the  stimulus  of  a  certain  proportion  of  this  princi- 
ple is  necessary  to  preserve  the  capillary  pores  in  their  due  state  of  vital  con- 
traction, that  relaxation  consequently  results  from  the  want  of  it,  and  the 
blood  passes  through  from  the  force  with  which  it  moves.     This  may  happen 
in  the  passive  hemorrhages.     We  may  suppose,  moreover,  that,  in  local  irri- 
tations, a;  strong  disposition  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  may  cause  the  first  ex- 
travasated  portion  to  become  concrete,  and  thus  close  the  orifices,  before  it 
has  penetrated  the  tissue  which  intervenes  between  the  vessel  and  the  anr. 
We  know  that  this  happens  in  inflammation,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
fibrin.     Whether,  therefore,  any  existing  irritation  is  to  end  in  inflammation 
or  hemorrhage  may,  according  to  this  view,  depend  upon  the  excess  oi  ieSi* 
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cienoj  of  fibrin.  In  the  former  case,  the  extravasated  blood  eoagnlates  before 
it  esqapefi  externally,  closes  the  orifices,  and  giyes  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  blood,  remaining  flaid,  penetrates  tbe 
basement  membrane  and  cuticle  or  epithelium,  or  whaterer  separates  the 
capillary  from  the  air  or  the  adjaoent  cavity,  and,  being  thus  remoTod,  k 
foUowea  by  another  portion  from  the  irritated  vessel ;  so  that  a  hemorrhace 
ia  established,  which  tends  to  relieve  the  irritation  by  unloading  the  vess^ 
and  thus  leads  to  its  own  cure.*  The  last  remarks  are  of  course  applicable  to 
the  active  hemorrhages.  It  must  be  confiBssed,  however,  that  this  explana- 
tion, both  as  relates  to  the  passive  and  the  active  hemorrhages,  is,  in  great 
measure,  hypothetical. 

The  above,  so  far  as  occurs  to  me,  are  all  the  morbid  conditions  which 
essentially  attend  hemorrhages  in  one  or  another  form,  and  which  strictly  con- 
stitute the  disease  of  which  the  hemorrhage  is  a  symptom.  Two  or  more  of 
them  often  coexist ;  and  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  must  bear  some  proportioo 
to  the  degree  of  this  complication.  Thus,  organic  disease  or  high  irritatioa 
of  certain  blood-vessels  may  be  joined  with  febrile  excitement^  plethora,  defi- 
ciency of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  finally  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
An  escape  from  hemorrhage,  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  improbable. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  body  from  which  hemorrhage  may  not  ooev, 
whether  the  free  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  the  aeroni 
and  synovial  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  parenchyma  of  glands,  and 
other  organs,  as  the  lungs,  spleen,  &c.,  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  or  even  the  bony  structure.     So  far,  however,  as  the  afiection  is 

Culiar  in  each  situation,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  partioohr 
Qorrhages. 

JSympfymiSf  Councy  (frc— When  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  a  pot 
communicating  externally,  the  discharge  is  generally  sufficiently  obvious  to 
the  senses;  but  the  same  is  not  the  case  when  the  blood  is  efiused  into  a  eloee 
cavity,  or  into  the  substance  of  an  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
diagnosis  is  often  difficult.  The  distension,  the  sense  of  fulness  and  opprea- 
sion,  the  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  organs 
exposed  to  pressure  and  irritation  from  the  efi'used  blood,  the  exbtence  of 
fluctuation  in  those  cases  which  admit  the  application  of  this  test,  the  signs 
of  extravasated  liquid  afibrded  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  the  snddennesi 
of  the  attack,  and  the  absence  of  phenomena  which  would  indicate  another 
origin  for  the  symptoms,  are  the  evidences  of  internal  hemorrhage  chiefly  to 
be  relied  on.  When  the  blood  escapes  externally,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
decide  upon  the  exact  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  as,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
several  organs,  from  any  one  of  which  it  may  prooeed,  have  the  same  outlet. 
The  judgment  will  be  influenced,  upon  this  point,  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
blood  is  discharged,  by  the  evidences  which  it  presents,  in  its  greater  or  lesa 
freshness,  of  the  length  of  its  detention  after  extravasation,  by  the  substaneea 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  the  alteration  which  it  has  undergone  under  the 
influence  of  certain  known  chemical  or  vital  agents,  and  by  the  phenomena 
which  would  call  attention  to  one  or  another  organ  as  the  seat  of  disease. 

There  are  no  certain  limits  to  the  amount  of  blood  discharged.  It  may  be 
only  sufficient  to  stain  the  secretions  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  or  may  be 
so  great  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life. 

The  character  of  the  blood  is  exceedingly  diversified.  It  \a  sometimes  pure, 
fresh,  and  quite  liquid,  as  if  immediately  from  the  blood-vessels;  somedmei 
partially,  or  quite  coagulated;  sometimes  mixed  with  air,  or  with  varioos 
secretions,  or  with  the  accidental  contente  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  may  have 
been  for  a  time  retained.    In  some  instanoes,  it  is  much  altered  by  the  inii^ 
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eBMs  to  which  it  may  hare  been  exposed  before  reaching  the  fmrfaoe,  as  b j 
that  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach.  It  may  be  coagalable,  as  in  the 
aedve  hemorrhages;  or'  bnt  partially  coagolable,  or  altogether  incoagulable, 
as  in  those  whjch  attend  malignant  fevers.  In  colour  it  is  sometimes  red, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less.af^oaching  to  black.  It  has  been  conjectared' 
that|  wh^n  bright  red,  it  proceeds  from  arteries,  and,  when  dark,  from  veina^ 
bat  colonr  afl^rdr  no  evidence  of  this  kind.  The  blood  is,  in  many  instances 
of  disease,  dark  coloured  in  the  arteries;  and  it  ofiten  becomes  so  when  re» 
tuned  for  a  short  time  after  extravasation.  It  proceeds  in  general  from  the 
capillaries.  The  only  certain  cases  of  venous  hemorrhage  are  those  proceed>^ 
ing  from  the  mpfeure  of  a  vein,  as  sometimes  happens  in  hemorrhoids. 

The  hemorrhage  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  or  attended  by  symptoms 
mdicating  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  part  affected ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  with  excitement  of  the  circulation  and  othersymptoms  of  febrile 
action.  There  is  generally  some  derangement  of  the  bleeding  organ,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interference  of  the  effused  blood  with  its  functions.  Thus,  in 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  there  is  more  or  less  oppression  and  cough ;  in  that 
of  Uie  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting ;  in  that  of  the  bowels,  griping  and  diar- 
rhoBa.  Sometimes  this  interference  is  so  great  as  to  endanger  or  destroy  life ; 
as  in  the  case  of  hsemoptysis,  which  is  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  so 
abundant  as  to  produce  suffocation.  The  danger  is  much  greater  when  the 
hemorrhage  takes  place  in  close  cavities,  or  the  substance- of  organs,  than,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  the  opportunity  of  escaping.  Thus,  effusion 
of  blood  within  the  cranium  often  produces  fatal  apoplexy ;  within  the  peri- 
cardium, syncope ;  within  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  inflammation  of  these 
membranes  respectively. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  system  is  in  a  very  different  condition,' 
in  different  forms  of  hemorrhage ;  sometimes  exhibiting  evidences  of  excite*' 
ment,  sometimes  of  depression  both  general  and  local.  Hence  has  arisen  the 
division  of  hemorrhages  into  active  and  pamve.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  that  all  hemorrhages  are  induded  in  these  two  classes.  Many 
eases  exist,  in  which  there  are  no  signs  either  of  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
vital  powers  or  actions.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  moreover,  that  general 
depression  or  debility  is  associated  with  local  irritation.  Again,  a  state  of 
great  prostration  is  frequently  induced  by  the  hemorrhage  itself,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  debility  that  sometimes  occasions,  or  at  least 
fiivours  the  origin  of  hemoniiage  in  other  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  distino* 
tion  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  general  in  its  application,  to  be  of  practical 
importance.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  detail  ^e  symptoms  by  which 
the  two  conditions  may  be  recognized  respectively. 

In  the  active  hemorrhages^  signs  of  irritation  or  active  congestion,  in  the 
part  affected,  often  precede  the  eruption  of  the  blood.  These  are  somewhat 
Afferent  in  different  organs.  Among  them,  are  a  sense  of  oppression,  fulness, 
weight,  warmth,  titiUation,  and  even  pain ;  and,  when  the  part  is  visible,  an 
obvious  rednesS)  vascular  distension,  and  increased  force  of  pulsation  in  the 
neighbouring  arterial  trunks.  Simultaneously  with  these  symptoms,  coolness 
of  the  extremities  and  rigors  sometimes  occur,  followed  by  febrile  reaction ; 
and  both  the  local  and  general  disturbance  continues  usually,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  for  some  time  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage,  though 
the  discharge  has  a  tendency  to  relieve  it.  The  blood  is  usually  bright-red 
and  coagulable ;  but  the  clot  is  in  most  cases  large  and  soft,  and,  according 
to  Andrei,  there  is  no  buffy  coat,  unless  the  affection  be  complicated  with 
inflammation.  It  contains,  according  to  the  same  authority,  an  excess  of  red 
corpuscles,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  fibrin.     The  hemorrhage  |Mro* 
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oeeds  odIj  from  one  organ,  and  not  from  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the 
time,  as  often  happens  in  the  passive  hemorrhages.  The  affection  is  said  to 
occur  most  frequently  in  young,  robust,  and  florid  individnalsy,acca8toined  to 
full  living  without  sufficient  exercise ;  circumstances  which  strongly  &TOiir 
the  production  of  a  plethoric  state.  But  it  is  not  unfrequent  also  is  *  veiy 
different  habit  of  body,  in  meagre  and  delicate  persons,  in  whom  there  is  ft 
rapid  production  of  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  vigorous  digestion,  without  ft 
corresponding  tendency  to  its  expenditure  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  When 
not  associated  with  organic  disease,  active  hemorrhage  in  general  readily  yields 
to  treatment. 

Passive  hemorrhagtB  are  neither  preceded  nor  attended  by  local  or  ffenenl 
excitement,  unless  some  other  disease  exists  at  the  time,  such  as  a  rndfignant 
fever,  of  which  the  hemorrhagic  affection  is  a  mere  accompaniment ;  and,  eves 
in  such  cases,  the  excitement  is  of  a  feeble  character,  such  as  is  produ<^  by 
some  irritant  or  stimulant  influence  operating  upon  real  debility.  On  the  cam* 
trary,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  depressed  condition  alike  of  the  vital  foroasy 
and  vital  actions.  There  is  a  feeling  of  languor,  a  deficiency  of  muscular 
strength,  and  weakness  of  the  circulation,  though  the  pulse  is  sometimes  more 
frequent  than  in  health,  especially  during  exertion.  The  capillaries  are  indft- 
lent;  the  blood  circulating  very  slowly  through  them,  and  imparting,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  stagnation,  a  somewhat  dark  hue  to  the  surfkce,  which  is 
otherwise  pale.  Pressure  often  occasions  the  marks  of  a  bruise,  and  slight 
contusions  give  rise  to  ecchymosis.  The  blood  which  escapes  is  dark-coloured, 
sometimes  almost  black,  and  little  disposed  to  coagulate,  or  altogether  onoi^ 
agulable.  The  serum  and  clot  separate  but  imperfectly,  and  the  latter  is  sel- 
dom or  never  cupped.  The  fibrin  is  deficient,  while  the  red  corpuscles  ftrt 
undiminished.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  like  reddish  serum.  The  hemorrha^ 
is  not  usually  confined  to  one  organ ;  but  blood  escapes  at  the  same  time  horn 
difierent  points  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  is  not  unfrequently  extravaaaftad 
into  or  beneath  the  skin,  forming  petechisB  and  ecchymoses.  The  affection  is 
mucli  less  frequently  original  than  attendant  on  other  recognized  diseases,  as 
malignant  smallpox  and  scarlatina,  typhus  fever,  scurvy,  and  hemorrha^ 
purpura. 

When  hemorrhage  is  considerable,  it  usually  produces  signs  of  depressiaD, 
such  as  weakness  of  pulse,  paleness  of  face,  coolness  of  the  extremities,  nausefti 
faintne?8,  vertigo,  and  cold  sweats;  when  sudden  and  very  copious,  it  may 
induce  syncope,  preceded  in  some  instances  by  convulsions.  But  the  depi 
sion  of  the  circulation  usually  causes  a  suspension  of  the  hemorrhage,  befofa 
it  reaches  the  point  of  absolute  fainting.  The  fears  of  the  patient  not  unfits 
quently  co-operate  with  the  loss  of  blood  in  producing  signs  of  depressioD; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  too  slight  to  be  capable  of  producing 
directly  any  constitutional  effect,  great  paleness  and  apparent  prostration  re- 
sult from  the  former  cause  alone.  Tlie  ultimate  effects  of  profuse,  or  oflen 
repeated  hemorrhage,  are  those  described  under  the  head  of  Antemia.  (Sae 
page  251.)  An  important  fact,  ascertained  by  Andral,  is  that  it  produces  ft 
diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles,  without  lessening  in  any  considerable  degrea 
the  healthy  proportion  of  fibrin,  unless  very  copious  or  prolonged.  Ilenea, 
one  of  the  effects  of  hemorrhage  is  to  remedy  that  condition  of  the  blood 
which  favours  its  production,  and  thus  to  cure  itself. 

Hemorrhage  is  very  apt  to  return  after  being  arrested,  in  consequence  of  iba 
persistence  of  the  causes  in  which  it  originated.  Generally  the  periods  of  it* 
return  are  altogether  irregular,  depending  on  the  casual  influence  of  exciting 
causes,  during  the  continuance  of  the  predisposition.  Sometimes  it  assumes 
a  periodical  form,  returning  at  certain  stated  intervals.    When  it  occors  onaa 
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a  yexr,  aa  occasionally  happens,  ihe  result  may  be  reasonaBly  ascribed  to  Ae 
influence  of  the  season;  when  daily,  or  every  other  day,  it  is  probably  under 
the  operation  of  those  eauses  which  lead  generally  to  periodicity  in  dii^ease. 
(See  vol.  i.  page  195.)  The  most  common  interval  is  that  of  a  month;  and 
this  is  most  frequent  in  ^males  with  suppression  of  the  menses,  in  whom  the 
hemorrhage  may  be  oonliidered  as  vicanous  to  that  discharge.  Even  in  men 
there  is  sometimes  a  monthly  recurring  hemorrhage,  especially  from  the  he- 
morrhoidal vessels,  which  seems  designed  to  relieve  a  periodical  plethora,  and 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  entering  into  the  health  of  the  individuaL 
Some  believe  that,  in  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  system,  there  is  a  monthly 
flax  and  reflux  of  vital  action,  which  sometimes  becomes  excessive  at  the  full, 
and  relievos  itself  by  some  discharge,  especially  by  hemorrhage.  Without 
admittiqg  the  generality  of  this  fact,  we  may  allow  that  such  an  analogy  of 
the  male  with  ^e  female  system  does  occasionally  exist,  and  may  thus  account 
for  some  of  the  periodical  hemorrhages  to  which  certain  individuals  of  the 
stronger  sex  are  subject.  In  such  cases,  the  same  premonitory  symptoms  are 
exhibited  as  by  women  before  menstruation;  and  the  same  dangers  are  in- 
curred by  the  suppression  of  the  discharge.  Another  analogy  between  this 
form  of  hemorrhage  and  menstruation  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  cease  spontaneously 
at  a  certain  period  of  life. 

By  the  frequent  repetition  of  hemorrhagic  discharges,  even  when  of  acci- 
dental origin,  the  system  sometimes  becomes,  at  length,  habituated  to  them. 
The  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  acquire  an  activity,  whidi 
serves  to  secure  the  health  against  material  injury,  by  supplying  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood  equal  to  that  lost.  The  hemorrhage  then  almost  ceases  to 
be  morbid ;  and  its  hasty  suppression  would  endanger  plethora,  and  consequent 
hemorrhage  in  other,  and,  perhaps,  more  hazardous  situations.  Thus,  the 
suppression  of  an  habitual  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rectum  may  cause 
hnmoptysis,  Or  a  feital  apoplexy. 

Canstitudanal  Hemorrhage. — ^In  some  persons,  a  strong  constitutional  tend- 
ency to  hemorrhage  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  slightest  causes  will  often 
bring  on  an  attack,  and,  when  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  it  is  exceedingly 
diflicult  to  arrest  it.  A  slight  wound,  even  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  will  some- 
times occasion  a  serious  and  even  alarming  hemorrhage.  Contusions,  which 
would  not  be  noticed  in  ordinary  persons,  induce  extensive  ecchymoses ;  and 
blistered  surfaces  occasionallv  bleed  profusely.  The  hemorrhage  often  also 
comes  on  spontaneously,  or  nrom  the  least  unusual  efibrt,  as  from  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  straining  at  stool ;  and,  when  the  predisposition  is  very  stronci 
Uood  sometimes  issues  simultaneously  from  all  the  muoous  surfaces ;  while 
extravasation  takes  place  also  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  in  various  internal  parts 
of  the  body.  The  individuals  thus  affected  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same 
lialnlity  at  all  times ;  for  causes  which  are  sufficient  to  produce  copious  hemor- 
rhage on  one  occasion,  appear  to  be  inoperative  on  another.  The  attack  is 
often  attended  with  a  quick,  irritated  pulse;  and  not  unfrequently  with  febrile 
action,  which  appears  to  increase  the  hemorrhagic  tendency. 

This  constitutional  predisposition  is  sometimes  a  family  peculiaritv,  beinff 
found  in  several  children  of  the  same  parents,  even  when  the  father  and 
mother  have  exhibited  no  such  tendency.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently  here- 
ditary, passing  even  through  several  generations,  and  occasionally,  like  other 
hereaitary  affections,  omitting  one  generation  to  exhibit  itself  in  that  imme- 
dialely  succeeding.  The  attention  of  the  profession  in  this  country  appears  to 
have  been  first  specially  called  to  it  by  communications  of  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Nisw  York  Medical Repontary  (vol.  vi.,  A.  D*  1803),  and  iu 
Oox^M  Medical  Muteum  (vol.  i.,  A.  D.  1805) ;  and  numerous  yeiy  interesting 
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instanoes  of  this  fkmily  peculiarity  have  been  since  recorded  in  the  Jooniila.* 
Among  the  moat  striking  are  those  given  by  Dr.  Riecken,  in  the  MBdizinitA- 
Chirurgische  Zeitungf  Nov.  15|  1830.t  Out  of  a  family  of  twelve  childnni 
four  died  of  hemorrhage ;  and  a  sister,  who  escaped  and  became  the  mother 
of  six  children,  lost  thjnoe  of  them  by  the  same  disease.  Of  those  who  died, 
only  one  was  a  female,  though  the  whole  funily,  including  both  generatiooiy 
was  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  The  almost  exclusive  direotioa 
of  this  family  predisposition  to  the  males  has  existed  in  nearly  all  the  ems 
published.  Nothing  has  been  noticed  in  the  habits  cgr  previous  health  suffioieBl 
to  account  for  the  peculiarity.  It  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  ano> 
ciated  with  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis ;  and  has  displayed  itself  chiefly  ia 
the  young.  In  the  oases  referrod  to  by  Dr.  Hughes  (^TroR^flv.  ^oMm.f  Apt. 
1882),  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  diminished  as  the  patient  advanoed  in  lift, 
and  in  old  age  was  replaced  by  rheumatism. 

The  state  of  system,  attendmg  this  constitutional  disposition  to  hemorrhagBy 
is  probably  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  hemorrhagic  por^ 
pura.  The  blood  has  been  observed,  in  some  cases,  not  to  be  coagukUe; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  difficulty  may  have  its  origin  in 
a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  either  positive,  or  relatively  to  the  red  corpuaolea,  ia 
the  circulating  fluid. 

Critical  Hemorrhagt, — ^Near  the  termination  of  certain  diseases,  or  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  their  course,  hemorrhage  sometimes  occursy  with  the  apparaat 
effect  of  relieving  the  morbid  action,  and  even  of  putting  an  end  to  the  oofli- 
plaint.  The  discharge,  however,  may  prove  too  copious,  and,  instead  of  i»> 
lieving,  may  aggravate  the  danger,  and  even  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  Soeh 
hemorrhages  have  been  called  critical.  They  differ,  however,  in  nothing  from 
ordinary  hemorrhages,  which  are  almost  always  the  result  of  a  morbid  state 
of  system  preceding  the  attack,  and  not  unfrequently  serve  to  remove  that 
state.  The  only  apparent  difference  is,  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  antecedent 
disease  is  obvious  and  well  known,  in  the  other,  is  perhaps  concealed. 

Hemorrhage  is  seldom  fatal  by  its  immediate  effects,  unless  in  cases  of 
organic  disease  of  the  vessels,  as  in  aneurism ;  or  where  the  escape  of  the  ez- 
travasated  blood  is  prevented,  and  the  functions  of  vital  organs  are  interfered 
with  by  its  accumulaUon,  as  in  apoplexy. 

Cau9e», — Many  of  the  remarks  which  might  have  been  nuide  here,  have 
been  necessarily  anticipated  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  immediate  oaon 
of  hemorrhage  is  often  nothing  else  than  the  patholosical  condition  of  whieh 
it  is  a  symptom,  and  this  has  been  already  considered  in  all  its  obvious  divw> 
sitics.  Oiu*  attention,  in  this  place,  will  be  confined  to  the  agencies  throQi^ 
which  the  pathological  condition  is  produced.  Considered  in  this  light,  «s 
must  rank,  among  the  causes  of  hemorrhage,  1,  whatever  produces  a  d&rset 
division  of  the  coats  of  a  blood-vessel,  whether  operating  from  withoati  as 
wounds,  bruises,  and  other  kinds  of  violence,  or  internally,  as  calculous  oop- 
cretions  in  the  urinary  organs;  2.  all  those  influences  which  induce  over- 
excitcmcDt  of  a  part  liable  to  hemorrhage,  including  excessive  exercise  of  Iha 
organ,  as  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  or  of  the  brain  in  thought  or  paaaioo ;  the 
local  application  of  stimulants  or  irritants,  as  of  alcohol  to  the  stomaohf  or  of 
acrid  vapours  to  the  lungs ;  partial  exposure  of  the  body  to  heat,  as  in  the 
case  of  cooks  who  are  in  Uie  habit  of  stooping  over  the  fire )  and  the  dixeot  or 


*  See  «a  interesting  p«per  by  Dr.  Reynell  Goates  in  the  iV.  Am.  Mad.  md  Sur^,  Jc 
TL  87  ;  a  communication  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hughes  in  the  Traruylvania  Jowm,,  for  April,  1882: 
and  Tarioofl  notices  in  the  J  m.  Joum.  of  Mad,  Sdencet,  iz.  199,  and  N.  S.,  t.  202;  and  Is 
the  Mtd.  Exammer,  v.  844  and  476. 

t  Set  .dfli.  Joum.  ^MoL  SeL,  ix.  201. 
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indirect  aotion  of  oold ;  8.  wbaterer  ooniribnies  to  give  the  blood  an  nnmotl 
impulse  towards  any  organ,  or  to  impede  its  exit  from  the  organ ;  as  lifdng 
weights,  wrestling,  straining  violently  at  stool,  or  any  other  excessiTO  mnsoa- 
lar  exertion ;  diminished  atmospherio  pressure ;  the  unequal  aotion  of  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  heart;  certain  postures;  and  every  thing  that  diminishes 
the  caliber  of  the  venous  trunks,  whether  from  without  or  within  the  body ; 
and  4.  whatever  increases  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  force  of  the 
heart's  impulse,  as  animal  food  in  excess,  especially  conjomed  with  sedentary 
habits,  stimulating  drinks  and  condiments,  violent  exercise,  exposure  to  heat, 
excitant  emotions,  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  apd  the  suppression  or  diminu- 
tion of  habitual  discharges.  The  period  of  life  has  also  considerable  influenee 
as  a  cause  of  hemorrhage,  probably  by  giving  rise  to  plethora.  The  aoe  at 
which  the  affection  is  most  common,  is  that  at  which  the  body  has  neany  or 
quite  attained  its  full  height.  There  is  apt,  at  this  period,  to  be  a  loss,  of 
balance  between  the  processes  of  sanguification  and  nutrition.  As  the  blood 
is  no  longer  wanted  to  supply  the  growth  of  the  body,  it  is  not  expended  «>• 
rapidly  as  before ;  while  l^e  functions  by  which  it  is  elaborated  do  not  always 
abate  in  their  activity  proportionably  to  the  diminished  demand.  It,  there- 
fore, accumulates  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  may  thus  readily  become  a  source 
of  hemorrhage.  Among  the  remote  causes,  we  must  also  rank  those  which 
occasion  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  Of  these,  however,  we  know  too 
little  to  admit  of  a  positive  enumeration  of  them ;  but  tibere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  unwholesome  diet  has  much  influence.  Certain  noxious  effluvia,  such  as 
those  which  generate  typhus  fever;  and  certain  nervous  influences,  not  well 
understood,  but  especially  those  of  a  depressing  character,  probably  have  a 
similar  tendency.  It  is  probable  that  the  excessive  and  long  continued  use 
of  alkaline  substances  may  produce  the  same  effect ;  as  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  free  alkali  in  the  blood  is  said  to  impair  its  coagulability. 

Treatment — ^Thd  first  consideration,  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage,  is 
how  far  its  diminutioQ  or  suppression  is  desirable.  When  it  is  situated  in  la 
safe  place,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  relieving  some 
pre-existing  morbid  affection,  more  serious  than  the  hemorrhage  itself,  great 
caution  should  be  used  in  employing  measures  for  arresting  it.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  should,  in  general,  be  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  in-, 
terruption.  It  would  be  hazardous,  for  example,  to  arrest  a  bleeding  from 
the  nose  which  might  appear  to  be  rescuing  a  patient  from  apoplexy.  Indeed, 
if  the  hemorrhage  be  deficient,  it  may  be  desirable  somewhat  to  promote  it, 
and,  if  prematurely  arrested,  to  favour  its  return  by  the  application  of  hot 
water  or  hot  vapour  to  the  part.  Should  the  bleeding,  on  the  contrary,  be 
in  excess,  it  would  be  proper  to  moderate  it ;  and,  should  it  continue  ailer 
having  accomplished  the  object  desired,  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrest  it. 
In  all  cases,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  in  itself  dangerous  from  its  situation,  we 
should  endeavour  to  check  it;  at  the  same  time  employing  other  measures 
for  obviating  any  evil  which  it  may  have  been  calculated  to  remedy.  Thus, 
bleeding  from  the  nose  or  the  rectum  may  often  be  left  to  its  course  with  im- 
punity and  even  advantage ;  but  from  the  stomach  or  lungs,  and  especially  In 
the  closed  cavities,  should  in  general  be  subjected  to  treatment.  But,  on  the 
various  points  above  alluded  to,  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  practitioner. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  state  both  of  the  part  affected,  and 
of  die  system  at  large,  in  relation  to  their  vital  force  and  activity.  Remedies 
to  a  certain  degree  opposite  are  required  in  the  two  opposite  conditions  of 
exaltation  and  depression ;  and  the  intermediate  state,  m  which  neither  of 
these  irregularities  «xist,  demands  also  its  own  appropriate  treatment.    Hie 
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measures  to  be  employed,  in  any  case,  divide  themselves  into  such  as  are 
appropriate  duriDg  the  continuance  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  such  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  interval.     I  shall  troat  of  these  successively. 

If  the  bleeding  is  moderate,  and  unconDcctod  with  any  obvious  excitement, 
either  general  or  local,  or  with  debility,  it  will  u:3ually  subside  in  a  short  time 
if  the  patient  and  the  part  affected  be  kept  as  much  at  rest  as  possible ;  the 
body  placed  in  such  a  position  as  that  gravitation  may  counteract  the  flow  of 
blood;  the  apartment  freely  supplied  with  fresh  and  cool  air;  cool  drinks 
allowed ;  everything  stimulant,  whether  in  the  form  of  drink  or  food  forbid- 
den ;  and  the  dress  or  covering  so  arranged  that  the  patient  ma}*  be  com- 
fortably waim  without  being  heated,  and  no  pressure  made  upon  the  veins 
returning  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Should  the  hemorrhage  bo  attended  with  moderate  arterial  excitement,  in 
addition  to  the  measures  above  enumerated,  saline  cathartics  and  refrigerant 
diaphoretics  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
bitartratc   of  potassa,  the  neutral  mixture,  nitre,  and  the  antimonials. 

If  evidences  exist  of  considerable  plethora  or  febrile  action,  with  a  full, 
strong  pulse,  bleeding  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  remedy  may  be  repeated 
once  or  more,  should  the  same  symptoms  continue.  It  is  best  that  the  blood 
should  be  drawn  by  a  large  orifice,  so  as  to  make  a  prompt  impression  on 
the  system ;  and  the  quantity  taken  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse.  Where  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  hemorrhage  should  be  arrested 
very  promptly,  it  is  generally  admissible  to  push  the  bleeding  until  symp- 
toms of  faintness  appear ;  as  the  occurrence  of  syncope  is  almost  always  at- 
tended with  a  cessation  of  the  discharge  which,  in  many  instances,  does  not 
return  with  the  returning  circulation.  In  order  to  obtain  this  effect  withont 
an  unnecessary  loss  of  blood,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  bleed  the  patient 
standing,  or,  if  this  be  not  admissible,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  effect  of  the 
lancet  may  be  materially  aided  by  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipe- 
cacuanha. Should  the  pulse  remain  very  frequent  after  bleeding,  with  too 
little  furcc  to  allow  of  further  depletion,  digitalis  will  sometimes  be  found 
useful  in  addition  to  the  other  remedies. 

When  the  hemorrhage,  either  from  the  amount  of  effusion,  as  in  some  caaea 
of  haemoptysis,  or  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  as  within  the  craninmi 
puts  life  into  great  and  immediate  danger,  the  lancet  should  be  promptly  re- 
sorted to,  even  though  not  apparently  called  for  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and 
should  be  urged  until  a  decided  impression  is  produced.     The  danger,  in  theic 
cases,  is  not  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  from  its  effects  upon  the  organa  if 
which  it  is  effused.     Thus,  in  the  instance  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  deal 
may  result  from  suffocation^  and  in  that  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  a  fatal  ap 
plexy  may  occur,  unless  there  be  a  timely  interposition  of  measures  calculat 
to  check  the  discharge ;  and  nothing  is  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  aa^t 
£untness  produced  by  bleeding. 

While  the  general  measures  above  mentioned  are  employed,  cold  watei 
ice  may  be  applied  as  near  to  the  scat  of  hemorrhage  as  possible.    A  pow< 
hemostatic  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  same  appVicatVon  maae  U 
arm-pits,  between  the  shoulders,  or  to  the  external  genitals.     The  lial 
however,  of  cold,  partially  applied  to  the  surface,  to  ptoducc  intetnal  w 
mation,  should  be  borne  in  mind  •  and,  in  cases  of  hfixnortViagc  from  cit 
tlw  great  cavitica,  it  would  perbups  be  best  to  avoid  f^oU ''^'^^^^^  ^  ^^^* 
^  tbe  cavity,  unless  the  loss  of  V>\ood  should  be  «Aat-^j^\Bft.    '^^^  ^^ 

rof  Uood  by  leeches  or  cupa  ig  often  highly  \xr^^^\,  ▼ben  the  ben 

nied  with  symptoma   of  local  irriiatloTi   ^^  ^cUvc  congeaUc 

;  abo  be  derived  £rozii  warm  pedil\xV\ii-^  and  80inctime»,i 
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Tial  excitement  either  has  not  existed  or  has  been  subdued,  revulsion  by 
means  of  rubefacients  or  blisters  to  the  extremities  may  bo  resorted  to. 
Sinapisms  and  blisters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  part  arc  also  some- 
times beneficial  by  removing  the  remains  of  irritation,  after  a  sufficient  use  of 
^neral  and  local  bleeding.  The  tourniquet  has  been  recommended"  as  a 
<ierivative  measure,  and  may  sometimes  prove  advantageous  as  a  substitute 
for  depletion,  when  the  propriety  of  the  latter  remedy  is  doubtful. 

When  hemorrhage  is  at  the  beginning  without  excitement,  or  when  this 
has  been  subdued  and  the  hemorrhage  continues,  recourse  may  be  had  to  as- 
tringent or  other  hemostatic  remedies,  which  operate  upon  the  capillaries,  and 
either  close  their  bleeding  orifices,  or  in  some  measure  paralyze  their  circula- 
tory power.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  very  profuse,  even  though  accompanied 
with  general  excitement,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  some  of  these  reme- 
dies immediately;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  those  should  be  preferred 
which  unite  a  sedative  with  their  astringent  property,  as  the  acetate  of  lead, 
or  which  diminish  action  in  the  capillaries  without  materially  affecting  the 
heart,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  ergot.  These  may  be  oombiued,  in 
cases  of  excitement,  with  small  quantities  of  ipecacuanha.  The  particular 
astringents,  which  arc  applicable  to  particular  cases,  will  be  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  the  several  hemorrhages.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  say  that  almost 
all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  class,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  have 
been  used  with  more  or  less  advantage.  The  only  hemostatic  remedies  not 
belonging  to  this  class,  whi6h  I  deem  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  ergot)  both  of  which  exert  an  extraordinary  influence,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  arresting  hemorrhage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine should  not  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  excessive  action.'*' 

In  connexion  with  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  great  benefit  will  often 
accrue  from  the  use  of  opiates,  or  other  narcotic  medicines,  such  as  hyosoy- 
amus  or  conium.  As  a  general  rule,  these  should  not  be  given  during  the 
existence  of  high  local  vascular  irritation,  or  febrile  excitement.  They  are 
useful  by  quieting  nervous  commotion,  and  thereby  equalizing  the  circulation^ 
and  frequently  also  by  relieving  those  slight  irritations  of  a  nervous  charac- 
ter, which  tend  to  sustain  the  hemorrhage,  such  as  cough  in  haemoptysis,  and 
excessive  retching  in  hsematemesis.  Opium  is  useful  also  by  directing  to  the 
surface,  and  this  tendency  should  be  favoured  by  combining  it  with  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartar  emetic.  Another  advantage  of  this  narcotic  is  that  it  tends  to 
prevent  fatal  syncope  in  cases  of  exhausting  hemorrhage,  probably  by  stimu- 
lating the  brain.  Opium  and  ipecacuanha  may  often  be  very  happily  con- 
joined with  one  or  more  of  the  astringents,  in  the  same  formula. 

Dr.  N.  Chapman  speaks  very  highly  of  the  use  of  emetics  in  hemorrhage, 
unattended  with  high  vascular  excitement,  or  considerable  local  inflammatory 
or  congestive  disorder.  (^Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.y  ii.  129.) 

In  cases  to  which  the  internal  use  of  astringents  is  applicable,  the  same 
remedies  may  often  be  advantageously  applied  locally,  when  the  seat  of  h^ 
morrhage  can  be  reached  in  this  way,  as  in  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  reo- 

*  Dr.  James  Warren  has  employed  for  thirty  years,  with  uniform  success,  a  styptio 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  sulphuric  acid  (by  weight)  ^v ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, alcohol,  each,  f^ij.  Add  the  oil  slowly  to  the  acid,  stirring  constantly  ;  then 
add  the  alcohol  in  the  same  manner,  stirring  till  fumes  no  longer  arise ;  then  put  th# 
liquid  in  a  bottle  with  a  ground  glass  stopper.  It  should  be  of  a  dark  red  colour,  bat 
transparent  The  dose  is  40  drops,  repeated  every  hour  till  three  or  four  doses  are 
taken  if  necessary.  Each  dose  should  be  mixed  with  sugar,  and  taken  in  a  tea-cup 
full  of  water.  (N.  1\  Journ.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  xii.  299,  from  N.  Y.  Med.  Timet.) 
VOL.  II.  19 
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turn.    Reoourse  may  be  had,  in  8ome  instanoes,  to  mechanical  oorapreasioD, 
with  very  decisive  results,  when  other  measures  have  failed. 

In  the  strictly  passive  hemorrhages,  depletory  remedies  are  inadmissible. 
The  astringents  and  other  hemostatics  may  here  be  brought  into  immediate 
use ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  efforts  are  made  to  givB  due  tone  to  the  capU- 
larios,  to  support  the  actions  of  the  system  in  general,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
character  of  the  blood,  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  with  a  generous 
diet.  The  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  the  malt  liquors,  and  animal 
and  farinaceous  food  of  easy  digestion,  may  be  employed,  with  greater  or  leas 
freedom,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
here  often  a  very  valuable  remedy.  When  the  fault  lies  exclusively  in  the 
blood,  as  happens  in  scorbutic  cases,  attention  to  the  diet  is  all-important. 
(See  Scurvi/.)  When  the  hemorrhage  is  dependent  upon  relaxation  of  the 
vessels,  connected  with  an  anemic  condition  of  the  blood,  as  appears  not  on- 
frequently  to  happen  in  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  the  chalybeates  are  the 
proper  remedies.  Cases,  in  which  local  irritation  is  associated  with  general 
debility,  may  often  be  advantageously  treated  by  tonic  and  otherwise  support- 
ing measures  addressed  to  the  system,  while  the  local  excitement  is  counter* 
acted  by  leeches  or  cups,  cold,  and  blisters. 

In  vicarious  hemorrhages,  as  the  substitute  is  often  more  hasardous  than 
that  which  it  has  superseded,  it  is  often  advisable  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
original  discharge  by  inviting  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  use  of  hot  vapour,  local  warm  or  hot  baths,  and  various  stimulat- 
ing applications,  as  alcohol,  ammonia,  &c.  The  same  rule  applies  when  the 
hemorrhage  has  resulted  from  the  suppression  of  some  healthy  secretion,  as 
the  menses,  or  the  drying  up  of  some  habitual  discharge,  as  that  from  oU 
ulcers,  &c.  In  the  latter  case,  perpetual  blisters  or  issues  should  be  estab- 
lished as  near  as  possible  to  the  original  seat  of  disorder.  When  it  is  thouebl 
advisable  to  restrain  or  altogether  arrest  an  habitual  hemorrhage,  which  has 
become  constitutional,  measures  should  be  simultaneously  taken  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  suppressed  evacuation  by  moans  of  purgatives,  blisters, 
issues,  setons,  &c.,  or  by  an  occasional  bleeding  from  the  arm;  care  being 
observed  to  diminish  the  artificial  discharge  gradually,  so  that  the  vital  pro- 
cesses may  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

The  treatment  of  those  hemorrhages  which  proceed  from  a  strong  consti- 
tutional, family  or  hereditary  predisposition,  must  be. conducted  upon  general 
principles.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood.  If  it  be 
rich  in  red  corpuscles,  and  offer  a  large  and  consistent  coagulum,  and  if  there 
be  at  the  same  time  febrile  action  and  considerable  strength  of  pul^o,  it  may 
be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  direct  depletion,  a  restricted  diet,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  generally.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  probably  happens  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  blood  be  deficient  in  coagulability,  and 
of  the  character  observed  in  pa.<isive  hemorrhage,  a  diet  of  animal  food,  aided 
by  tonics  and  moderately  stimulating  drinks,  as  malt  liquor  or  wine,  may  be- 
come necessary.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Coates,  the  hemorrhage,  after 
having  resisted  a  great  variety  of  measures,  yielded  at  last  to  generous  food, 
stimulants,  and  laudanum.  In  the  cases  of  Dr.  Otto,  sulphate  of  so^ia  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  efficient  remedy;  and  Dr.  Hay  states  that,  in  a  similar 
£unily  affection  under  his  notice,  an  ounce  of  this  salt,  given  daily  for  several 
days,  generally  effected  a  cure.  {Xcw  England  Joum.y  ii.  221.)  A?  might 
have  been  anticipated,  this  remedy  has  not  been  found  to  answer  equally  well 
in  all  subsequent  cases.  It  may  have  acted  merely  as  a  purgative ;  but  more 
probably,  there  was  some  deficiency  in  the  blood  which  this  salt  served  to 
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supply;  and,  as  the  condition  of  that  fluid  is  not  alike  in  all  cases,  the  same 
remedy  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  in  all. 

The  treatment  adapted  to  the  interval  of  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage  re- 
mains to  be  considered.     Here  also  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
system.     In  active  hemorrhage,  it  is  important  to  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to 
obviate  plethora  and  vascular  excitement.    But  it  is  also  important  not  to  carry 
WL  system. of  reduction  so  far  as  to  produce  debility;  for  this  rather  favours 
than  prevents  those  irregularities  in  the  circulation  which  lead  to  congestion 
and  consequent  hemorrhage.     The  quantity  of  food,  and  its  quality  in  relation 
to  nutrition  and  stimulating  power,  should  be  somewhat  under  the  standard 
adapted  to  a  state  of  health.     If  the  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  blood, 
and  to  an  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles,  be  strong,  the  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  vegetable  food  and  milk,  until  that  tendency  has  been  corrected.     In 
cases  of  a  less  de6ided  character,  a  small  proportion  of  the  lighter  meats  may  be 
allowed ;  and,  where  there  is  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  trial  should  be 
made  first  with  boiled  meats,  as  less  stimulating  than  those  prepared  in  other 
modes.     Exercise  is  also  important,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equable  vigour 
in  the  various  functions,  and  thus   obviate  local   determinations.     Passive 
exercise,  as  in  riding,  driving,  and  sailing,  is  preferable  to  active,  because  less 
calculated  to  call  particular  organs  into  excessive  action.     All  excitements, 
physical  or  mental,  should  be  scrupulously  avoided,   i  Great  bodily  exertion 
of  any  kind,  as  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  lifting  weights,  straining,  ascend- 
ing heights,  &c.,  may  provoke  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage ;  and  fits  of  anger, 
or  any  other  strong  emotion,  are  scarcely  less  injurious.     To  maintam  a  gen- 
tle exercise  of  all  the  bodily  functions,  and  an  equable  temper  of  mind, 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  patient.     All  artificial  causes  of  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  blood  should  be  avoided.     Hence,  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  part  of  the  clothing  should  be  so  tight  as  to  interfere  with  the  circu- 
lation, and  that  the  body  should  not  be  kept  long  in  a  position' which  might 
eause  the  blood  to  gravitate  towards  the  organ  affected.     The  excitant  e&ct 
of  excessive  heat,  and  particularly  its  partial  application,  should  be  guarded 
against ;  and  not  less  so,  any  exposure  to  cold  which  might  tend  to  produce 
eongestion  or  inflammation.     For  the  same  reason,  constipation  of  the  b^pwels 
should  be  carefully  obviated.   Indeed,  when  the  plethora  and  tendency  to  local 
congestion  are  strong,  a  dose  of  one  of  the  saline  purgatives,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  will  not  be  found  amiss.     Steady  revulsion  towards  some  portion  of  the 
body  distant  from  the  part  affected  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  prophylactics. 
Hence  the  utility  of  a  perpetual  blister,  a  seton,  or  an  issue  tipon  the  arm  or 
thigh.    If  at  any  time  there  should  be  threatening  symptoms  of  an  attack,  they 
should  be  met  by  saline  cathartics,  a  very  low  diet,  rest,  and  even  the  ab- 
straction of  blood.    It  has  been  recommended  to  apply  cold  water  occasionally 
to  the  former  seat  of  hemorrhage ;  but  this  practice  is  somewhat  hazardous ; 
as,  unless  the  cold  be  perseveringly  maintained,  there  might  be  risk  of  reac- 
tion upon  its  removal ;  and,  if  continually  applied,  it  would  endanger  internal 
irritation  or  inflammation. 

In  the  passive  form  of  hemorrhage,  the  great  object  of  the  practitioner,  in 
the  intervals,  should  be  to  restore  vigour  to  the  functions  without  over-exciting 
them,  and  a  healthy  constitution  to  the  blood.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
nutritious  diet,  fresh  air,  passive  exercise,  and  agreeable  mental  occupation, 
assisted  occasionally  by  tonic  medicines,  especially  the  simple  bitters,  quinia, 
and  the  preparations  of  iron. 

In  either  form,  should  the  hemorrhage  return  periodically,  at  short  inter- 
vals, much  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and,  if  this 
should  be  inapplicable,  from  the  arsenical  medicines. 
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In  all  cases,  the  practitioner  should  thoroughly  investigate  the  oondition  of 
the  system,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  be  some  concealed  source  of 
the  hemorrhage  in  Olrganic  derangements^  and,  if  successful  in  his  search, 
should  direct  his  remedies  towards  the  removal  of  these  causes. 

In  treating  of  individual  hemorrhages,  our  attention  will  be  directed  first  to 
those  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  are  infinitely  the  most  frequent  and 
important ;  including  indeed  all  which  arc  generally  treated  of  in  nosological 
arrangements.  Those  which  occur  in  the  other  tissues  will  ftftcrwanU  be 
briefly  noticed. 

Article  11. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  NOSTRILS,  or  EPISTAXIS. 

« 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  probably  the  most  frequent  seal 
of  hemorrhage.  The  affection  in  this  situation  is  liable  to  all  the  diversities 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  our  general  remarks  upon  the  subject.  To 
treat  of  them  here  would  be  mere  repetition. 

Symptoms^  Coune^  dx, — When  the  hemorrhage  is  of  the  active  kind,  it  is 
often  preceded  by  signs  of  local  disorder ;  as  a  feeling  of  fulness,  heat,  itch- 
ing, &c.,  in  the  nostrils,  weight,  tension,  and  pain  in  tne  forehead,  giddiness, 
general  headache,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  disordered  vision,  redness  of 
the  eyes^nd  nostrils,  flusning  of  the  face,  and  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet 
All  these  symptoms  are  not  usually  present  in  the  same  case,  nor  in  equal 
degree  in.  different  cases.  Sometimes  nothing  more  is  felt  than  a  fulness  or 
sens^  of  weight  about  the  head  or  nostrib ;  and  frequently  the  eruption  of 
blood  is  preceded  bv  no  observable  disorder.  The  blood  is  usually  of  a  florid 
colour  and  coagulable,  forming  a  large  clot,  which  is  little  disposed  to  part 
with  its  serum.  It  issues,  in  most  casc8,  from  one  nostril  only,  but  some- 
times from  both.  It  may  fall  drop  by  drop,  or  in  a  continuous  stream,  and 
varies  from  a  few  drops  to  a  quantity  sufBcicnt  to  endanger  life.  OccasioD* 
ally  it  flows  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly,  and  then  escapes  by  the  mouth. 
It  may  even  take  this  direction  exclusively.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  con* 
siderable,  portions  of  the  blood  are  often  swallowed,  so  as  even  to  occasion 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Small  portions,  too,  sometimes  pass  into  the  glottis, 
and  produce  coughing.  Fears  of  the  existence  of  hiematemesis  or  haemopty- 
sis may  thus  arise ;  but,  when  the  blood  flows  also  from  the  anterior  nostrib, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis.  There  may  be 
some  obscurity  when  the  hemorrhage  occurs  during  sleep,  and  takes  a  direc- 
tion exclusively  backwards.  The  patient,  awaking,  vomits  or  coughs  up 
blood,  and  becomes  much  alarmed.  A  close  examination,  however,  will  gene- 
rally detect  traces  of  epistaxis.  IHood,  for  example,  will  be  brought  away 
by  blowing  the  nose,  or  clearing  out  the  posterior  nares;  and  its  fresh  charac- 
ter will  show  that  it  had  not  been  lodged  there  from  the  stomach,  in  vomiting. 
Should  there,  then,  be  no  return  of  the  discharge  from  the  stomach  or  lungs, 
the  fears  of  the  patient  may  be  confidently  quieted. 

Epistaxis  is  very  irregular  in  its  occurrence,  duration,  and  progress.  It 
comes  on  at  uncertain  times,  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  many  hours,  some- 
times even  a  day  or  more,  and  is  very  fre(|uently  suspended,  to  recur  again  mt 
short  intervals,  occasionally  from  some  slight  cause,  occasionally  without  any 
observable  cause  whatever.  It  is  very  seldom  dangerous,  and  often,  indeed, 
proves  salutary  by  relieving  preexisting  disorders,  especially  those  attended 
with  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.     It  is  sometimeSi  however. 
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in  such  excess  as  to  justify  alarm)  and  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal,  though 
no  instance  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  author.  The  most 
profuse,  and  most  dangerous  form  of  cpistaxis,  is  that  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
is  of  a  strictly  pasaire  character.  Great  quantities  of  blood  are  somctim^^ 
lost  in  such  cases,  and  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage  is  often  difficult. 
This  form  of  the  affection  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  generally  attends  dis- 
eases of  a  prostrate  character,  which  can  ill  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  fatal  cases  have  been  thus  complicated,  and  that  death 
has  resulted  much  more  from  the  pre-existing  disease  Hian  from  the  hemor- 
rhage, though  perhaps  hastened  by  this  cause. 

Causes. — Where  no  predisposition  to  epistaxis  exists,  it  is  seldom  produced 
except  by  direct  violence ;  but,  with  such  a  predisposition,  very  slight  causes 
are  siifficient  to  induce  an  attack.  A  moderate  blow  upon  the  nose,  picking 
the  nostrils,  sneezing,  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  a  sudden  jar  of  the 
body,  strong  muscular  efforts  of  any  kind,  stooping,  tight  cravats,  exposing 
Hie  head  to  the  fire  or  the  sun,  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
the  introduction  of  irritating  powders  or  vapours- into  the  nostrils,  stimulating 
food  or  drink,  paroxysms  of  anger  or  other  strong  emotion,  and,  in  general, 
any  other  agency  capable  of  producing  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  of  im- 
peding its  return  through  the  veins,  may  serve  as  causes  of  this  hemorrhage. 
The  predisposition  consists  either  in  the -state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in 
that  of  the  system,  or  in  the  two  combined.  In  those  subject  to  the  affection^ 
a  swollen  and  peculiarly  tender  state  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  has 
sometimes  been  observed.  The  hemorrhage  is  an  occasional  attendant  upon 
common  colds  or  coryza,  and  is  a  not  unfrequent  result  of  the  apoplectic  ten- 
dency. It  often  accompanies  polypus  and  other  organic  diseases  of  the  nostrils. 
A  plethoric  state  of  system,  an  excited  state  of  the  circulation,  and  a  hemor- 
rhagic constitution  of  the  blood,  predispose  to  it.  The  predisposition  is  occa- 
sionally 80  strong  as  to  lead  to  the  result  without  any  exciting  .cause.  It  exists 
to  this  degree  in  various  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  in  which  bleed- 
ing of  the  nose  is  a  common  occurrence,  especially  in  typhoid  fever.  Phthisis 
in  its  advanced  stages,  congestion  and  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  malignant 
.  exanthemata,  typhus  fever,  scurvy,  and  purpura  are  also  among  the  complaints 
often  attended  with  epistaxis,  which  in  these  affections  is  usually  passive. 
The  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  state  of  system  constitutes  a  predisposition  to 
it.  The  affection  occasionally  follows  suppression  of  the  menses,  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal flux,  and  of  other  natural  or  habitual  discharges.  I  have  known 
it  apparently  the  result  of  pregnancy.  The  time  of  life  appears  to  have  some 
influence  in  forming  the  predisposition ;  for  the  complaint  is  very  common 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  though  it  may  occur  at  any  period  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  Very  often,  however,  a  strong  predisposition  exists  which  can  be 
traced  to  no  known  cause.  The  general  hemorrhagic  tendency  is  apt  to  show 
itself  in  the  form  of  epistaxis. 

Treatment — In  relation  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  suppress  this 
hemorrhage,  in  any  particular  case,  the  remarks  already  made  upon  hemor- 
rhage in  general  are  applicable.  When  no  constitutional  symptoms  exist 
which  it  may  be  calculated  to  relieve ;  when  there  is  no  increased  energy  of 
the  circulation,. plethora,  or  uneasiness  about  the  head;  and  when  the  hemor- 
rhage is  not  vicarious  to  some  more  hazardous  discharge ;  endeavours  should 
be  used  to  check  it,  if  it  do  not  soon  cease  spontaneously;  and,  even  in  cases 
which  offer  the  objections  above  alluded  to,  if  it  continue  after  the  relief  of 
the  symptoms,  or  be  so  copious  as  to  endanger  life,  it  should  be  arrested. 
In  the  passive  form  it  should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  possible ;  as,  in  this 
state,  instead  of  relieving  the  disease,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  debility  in 
which  it  originated. 
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Tho  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a  chair  or  in  bed,  with 
his  head  erect,  or  slightly  inclined  backward.  The  air  of  the  chamber  should 
be  cool  and  fresh.  The  cravat,  or  anything  acting  in  the  form  of  a  ligature 
about  the  neck,  should  be  removed.  Cold  water,  ice,  or  snow  should  oo  ap> 
plied  to  the  outside  of  the  nose,  the  head,  or  the  back  of  the  neck.  Dipping 
tho  head  in  cold  water,  or  holding  it  under  a  pump,  sometimes  causes  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  hemorrhage.  Immersion  of  the  arms  in  cold  water, 
and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  arm-pits,  groins,  or  other  very  sensitive 
part,  have  also  been  recommended.  Should  these  measures  fail,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  astringent  injections.  The  author  usually  employs  a  strong 
solution  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  or  even  more, 
to  the  fiuidounce,  with  almost  uniform  success.  Kino,  catechu,  or  extract  of 
rhatany,  may  be  added  to  this  solution,  or  used  separately  in  the  form  of  very 
strong  infusion.  Acetate  of  lead  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  too  large  a  quantity  of  this  salt  be  not  swallowed  during 
the  operation.  The  liquid  should  be  thrown  up  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and 
should  be  directed  to  different  parts  of  the  nostrils.  Some  recommend  variooa 
powders,  astringent  and  otherwise,  to  be  blown  up  the  nostrib  by  means  of  a 
quill.  Finely  levigated  charcoal,  galls,  kino,  alum,  &o.,  are  among  the  sub- 
stances thus  employed,  and  great  advantage  is  asserted  to  have  accrued  from 
powdered  gum  arabiC;  used  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Ruschenberger  has  found 
pulverized  matico  very  efficient.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  78.) 
During  the  employment  of  these  local  measures,  hot  and  stimulating  pedilu- 
via,  and  mustard  cataplasms  to  the  feet  or  inside  of  the  legs,  may  be  resorted 
to,  especially  when  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the 
hemorrhage  or  its  disposition  to  return,  immediately  after  having  been  checked^ 
is  very  considerable.  Should  the  pulse  be  strong,  full,  and  excited^  it  maj 
be  proper  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm;  and  this  remedy  shoula  always 
be  employed,  when,  along  with  the  condition  of  the  pulse  alluded  to,  are  symp- 
toms  of  sanguineous  determination  to  the  brain.  Saline  cathartics,  cold  beve- 
rages, and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  generally,  should  be  conjoined  with  the 
bleeding ;  and,  where  the  latter  remedy  is  not  considered  necessary,  should  be 
employed  whenever  the  hemorrhage  is  active  and  persistent.  Advantage  will  ^ 
sometimes  accrue  from  brisk  purgation  by  senna,  jalap,  or  calomel  combined 
with  one  of  the  drastic  cathartics. 

Dr.  NC'grier,  of  Angers,  in  France,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  a  remedy,  which  he  has  employed  frequently,  and  with  uniform  success,  in 
the  treatment  of  epistaxis.  It  consists  simply  in  causing  the  patient,  in  a 
standing  posture,  suddenly  to  raise  one  or  both  arms  perpendicularly  upward, 
and  to  retain  them  for  a  short  time  in  this  position.  If  one  only  is  raised,  it 
should  be  that  of  tho  side  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds ;  and  then 
the  patient  may  compress  the  bleeding  nostril  with  the  other  hand.  In  young 
children,  the  physician  may  perform  both  offices  for  the  patient.  The  remedy 
has  always  succeeded,  even  in  very  bad  cases,  when  all  other  means  had  failed. 
The  effect  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  usually  continues  permanent,  if  the 
paticDt  has  lost  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  say  from  six  to  nine  troy  ounces. 
The  elevated  position  of  the  arm  should  be  sustained  a  few  minutes,  in  order 
to  give  the  blood  in  the  bleeding  orifices  time  to  coagulate.  Dr.  N<!^grier  ex- 
plains the  result  by  the  consideration  that,  as  tho  blood,  in  the  erect  position 
of  the  arm,  requires  a  much  greater  force  to  sustain  it  than  when  the  arm  is 
pendent,  the  energy  of  the  heart's  contraction  must  be  in  the  same  proportion 
diverted  from  the  carotid  to  the  subclavian.  {Archives  GitUrales,  o«  si^r., 
xiv.  168.) 

If  the  measures  above  enumerated  should  prove  insufficient,  direct  com- 
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pression,  if  properly  applied,  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  For 
this  parpose  a  piece  of  spft  sponge  or  patent  lint,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and 
saturated  with  some  astringent  solution,  should  be  carefully  introduced  into 
the  nostril,  so  as  if  possible  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  surface. 
Perhaps  small  pledgets  of  raw  cotton,  successively  and  carefully  introduced 
by  a  probe,  would  be  still  more  effectual.  Abemethy  never  failed  of  sfQccess, 
by  winding  a  piece  of  moistened  lint  around  a  probe,  so  as  to  form  a  cylin- 
drical plug,  passing  this  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  for  its  whole  length,  then 
carefully  withdrawing  the  probe,  and  allowing  the  lint  to  remain  for  three  or 
f«ur  4ays.  iTweedie's  S^sL  of  Pract.  Med,,  Article  Eputaxis.)  Another 
plan  is  to  introduce  a  portion  of  hog's  intestine,  properly  prepared  and  closed 
It  one  end,  deeply  into  the  nostril,  then  to  inject  some  cola  water  forcibly, 
and  tie  the  other  extremity  of  the  tube.  But  should  the  blood,  notwithstand- 
ing these  measures,  continue  to  flow  through  the  posterior  nares  into  the 
throat,  efforts  must  be  made  to  close  both  extremities  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  passing  through  the  nostril,  in  a  canula,  a  doubled  piece 
of  cat-gut,  thin  wire,  or  'other  stiff  ligature,  somewhat  bent  at  its  looped  ex- 
tremity, so  that  the  end,  when  advanced  beyond  the  canula,  may  have  a  ten- 
dency downward;  pushing  the  ligature  till,  having  passed  beyond  the  velum 
pendulum,  it  may  be  seized  by  the  finger  or  a  suitable  instrument  in  the 
throat ;  then  drawing  it  forward  through  the  mouth,  attaching  to  it  firmly  a 
suitable  piece  of  sponge  or  lint,  and,  by  means  of  the  string  in  the  nose, 
drawing  the  plug  somewhat  firmly  into  the  posterior  nostril.  Another  string 
should  be  attached  to  the  plug  and  left  hanging  out  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to 
enable  the  practitioner  to  remove  the  foreign  body  when  desirable.  The  an- 
terior nostril  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  closed  by  a  piece  of  sponge  or  lint 
mtroduced  by  a  probe.  This  operation,  however,  is  of  difficult  performance ; 
always  produces  a  great  deal  of  irritation  in  the  throat,  with  irresistible  con- 
vulsive movements,  as  in  vomiting;  and  is  very  seldom  necessary.  Abemethy 
never  had  occasion  to  resort  to  it. 

Sometimes  epistaxis  may  be  arrested  by  pressure  upon  the  upper  lip,  near 
the  nostrils,  so  as  to  close  the  small  artery  which  proceeds  in  this  direction  to 
the  septum.   (S.  B..  Smith,  BosL  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,,  xli.  243,) 

For  the  constitutional  measures  requisite  to  prevent  a  return  of  epistaxis 
when  arrested,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  remarks  on  hemorrhage. 
Should  the  predisposition  to  the  affection  consist  in  an  irritable  stale  of  the 
nasal  membrane,  it  is  recommended  to  protect  it  by  the  daily  application  of 
some  simple  ointment;  and,  when  the  membrane  is  chronically  inflamed, 
leeches  externally,  and  injections  calculated  to  correct  this  morbid  condition, 
as  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  found  useful  as 
prophylactics. 

Article  III. 

HEiMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  MOUTH,  or  STOxMATORRHAGIA. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  much  less  liable  to  hemorrhage 
than  that  of  the  nostrils ;  but  cases  of  stomatorrhagia  now  and  then  occur ; 
and  the  affection  requires  a  brief  notice.  In  the  mouth  may  be  here  in- 
cluded, for  convenience  sake,  all  the  parts  visible  ^om  without;  the  gums, 
tongue,  cheeks,  fauces,  and  even  the  posterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  pha- 
rynx. Hemorrhage  may  occur  from  any  portion  of  this  surface,  but  is  most 
frequent  from  the  gums. 
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The  symptoms  are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration.  When  moderate 
in  quantity,  the  blood  is  discharged  by  spitting ;  when  very  profose,  it  mns 
in  a  stream  from  the  mouth.  In  general,  there  is  very  little  difficnlty  in  the 
diagnosis.  Not  unfrequently,  if  the  mouth  is  washed  out  with  water,  the 
point  or  surface  from  which  the  blood  proceeds  may  be  seen.  It  may  hap- 
pen, in  some  instances  of  very  copious  hemorrhage,  particularly  in  the  fauces, 
that  the  effused  fluid  may  be  swallowed,  or  fall  down  upon  the  glottis,  thoa 
provoking  vomiting  or  coughing  of  blood,  resembling  haBmatemesis  or  hiemo- 
ptysis.  But  the  practitioner  can  have  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  nature 
of  the  case,  if  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  month.  The  absence  of  the 
peculiar  signs  of  gastric  and  pectoral  disease,  other  than  mere  vomiting  or 
coughing;  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood;  and  the  fact  that  il 
will  run  out  of  the  mouth  if  the  patient  hold  his  face  downward,  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  true  seat  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  decide,  when  blood  has  passed  into  the  throat  during  sleep,  or  in  cases 
of  infants  who  swallow  all  the  blood  effused  in  the  mouth,  especially  if  Ike 
hemorrhage  has  ceased  before  the  visit  of  the  practitioner.  In  such  instances, 
the  judgment  must  be  formed  upon  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  pointing  to  the  chest  or  stomach.  The 
blood  in  epistaxis  is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  mouth ;  but  there  is  al 
the  same  time  bleeding  from  the  anterior  nostrils,  or  if  not,  the  blood  will 
appear  there  upon  holding  the  face  downward.  A  complete  stoppage  of  the 
nostrils  by  tumours  or  other  cause,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood 
anteriorly,  would  render  the  diagnosis  more  difficult.  The  peculiar  motion 
made  in  clearing  the  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  absence  of  aoj 
visible  hemorrhagic  point  in  the  mouth  or  fauces,  would,  in  that  case,  lead  lo 
the  suppositioB  that  the  blood  might  come  from  the  posterior  nares. 

Stomatorrhagia  is  the  result  of  the  same  general  and  local  causes  which 
produce  hemorrhage  elsewhere.  Most  commonly  it  proceeds  from  wounds  of 
the  mouth,  either  by  the  teeth,  by  blows  or  other  external  violence,  or  by 
surgical  operations,  as  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  the  division  of  the  fnenum 
linguae,  or  the  lancing  of  tumours.  One  of  the  most  profuse  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  mouth,  that  ever  came  under  the  notice  of  the  author,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  soft  tumour  upon  the  palate,  which  was  opened  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  abscess,  but  proved  to  consist  of  a  mere  con<?cries 
of  blood-vessels.  This  hemorrhage  is  also  frequently  produced  by  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration,  as  in  the  mercurial  sore-mouth,  of  which  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  is  the  profuse  bleeding  that  sometimes  attends  it.  In  some 
rare  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  hemorrhagic  irritation  of  the 
membrane,  and  is  then  preceded  by  redness  and  tumefaction,  and  sometimes 
by  the  usual  evidences  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  such  as  precede 
epistaxis.  In  these  cases,  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  periodical,  e?pt'cially 
when  vicarious  to  the  menses  or  to  other  periodical  discharge,  as  it  is  thought 
sometimes  to  be.  The  constitutional  or  family  predisposition  to  hemorrhage 
not  unfroqucntly  shows  itself  in  the  mouth,  especially  in  the  gums,  which 
bleed  profusely  from  the  slightest  wound,  and  sometimes  even  without  any 
wound  at  all.  In  a  ca.se,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
blotxi  flowed  from  the  mouth  in  a  stream,  and,  when  the  gums  were  wiped 
with  a  sponge,  "  it  was  seen  to  start  up  at  every  pore  from  tl»e  whole  sur- 
face/' (^V.  Am.  Med,  and  Sunj.  Journ.,  vi.  51.)  Ijarge  quantities  of  Mood 
are  often  lost  from  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth  in  scurvy,  purf>ura, 
and  malignant  fevers,  sometimes  escaping  from  ulcers,  but  more  frei(uent]j 
from  the  surface  of  the  niembmne. 

This  hemorrhage  is  not  often  of  itself  dangerous,  though  it  sometimes  in- 
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dicates  a  dang^ronfl  state  of  di&ease.  Fatal  cases  are  recorded  of  bleeding 
following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the  division  of  the  fraennm  of  the 
tongue.  The  obstinacy  of  the  hemorrhage  in  such  cases  proceeds  generally 
from  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — Ordinarily,  little  is  required  besides  iee-Watcr  in  the  mouth, 
and  astringent  washes,  such  as  strong  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  alum, 
ind  infusions  of  kino  and  catechu.  •  When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from 
wounds,  the  same  applications  may  be  employed;  or,  what  is  often  more 
effectual,  the  powder  of  alum,  kino,  catechu,  galls,  or  tannic  acid,  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  surface.  In  the  case  of  hemorrhage  from 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  aboye  alluded  to,  kino  applied  thickly  upon  a  piece  of 
])atent  lint,  and  pressed  upwards  by  the  tongue,  arrested  the  discharge.  When 
the  blood  issues  from  the  socket  of  an  extracted  tooth,  the  same  remedies 
will  often  answer.  If  not,  the  cavity  may  be  filled  with  wax,  or  with  lint,  or 
apiece  of  sponge  saturated  with  the  astringent;  and  pressure  may  be  made 
by  means  of  a  cork  fitted  to  the  cavity,  and  held  in  its  place  by  confining  the 
jaws  with  a  bandage.  Dr.  Physick  used  to  recommend,  in  hemorrhage  of  the 
mouth  from  wounds,  that  the  mouth  should  be  kept  open  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  wood  or  other  firm  substance  between  the  teeth,  having  often  found  this 
remedy  to  answer  in  hemorrhage  after  operations.  (K.  Coates,  iV.  Am,  Med, 
and  Surg.  Joum.,  vi.  43.)  In  bleeding  from  the  divided  frsenum,  if  other 
means  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  the  actual  cautery.  When  bleed- 
ing from  the  mouth  is  vicarious  to  the  menses,  efforts  should  be  made  to  re- 
store the  function  to  its  healthy  state ;  when  dependent  upon  morbid  states 
of  the  blood,  these  must  be  corrected. 


Article  IF. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  LUNGS,  or  HEMOPTYSIS. 

Sj/n. — Spitting  of  Blood. 

The  term  haemoptysis,  though,  from  its  origin  (aZf*a,  blood,  and  ytfv»,  I 
8pit),  applicable  to  any  case  in  which  blood  escapes  through  the  mouth,  is 
now  universally  restricted  to  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  their  append- 
ages, the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  blood  may  proceed  either  from  the  mu« 
ecus  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  including  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  or  from  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Another  form  of  hemorrhage 
which 'niay  come  under  this  head,  though  not  always  attended  with  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  consists  of  bleeding  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
or  interlobular  tissue,  and  is  named  apoplexy  of  the  lungs. 

Sf/mptoms,  Courscy  <Scc. — The  first  feeling  of  the  patient  is,  not  unfre- 
qucntly,  a  tickling  or  other  unusual  sensation  in  the  trachea  or  larynx,  which 
induces  a  slight  cough,  followed  by  the  expectoration  of  blood.  A  return  of 
the  sensation  leads  to  a  more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  effort, 
producing  a  greater  or  less  discharge,  until  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  More 
frequently,  however,  there  are  various  preliminary  symptoms,  such  as  sensa- 
tions of  fulness,  weighty  tightness,  heat,  soreness,  and  oppression,  over  the 
whole  chest  or  in  some  particular  region  of  it,  often  attended  with  an  excited 
pulse,  flushed  cheeks,  and  headache,  and  occasionally  with  cool  extremities, 
general  rigors,  and  decided  febrile  symptoms.  In  many  instances,  moreover, 
a  dry  cough  precedes  for  some  time  the  expectoration  of  blood.  These  symp- 
toms of  local  and  general  excitement  mostly  continue,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
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time,  after  the  commencement  of  the  hemorrhage,  by  Which,  however,  thej 
are  usually  at  length  relieved. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood  discharged  difiers  according  to  its  precise  ori- 
gin, quantity,  length  of  detention,  &c.  It  is  usually  liquid,  florid,  and  more 
or  less  frothy,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  air  in  the  respiratory  passages. 
When  the  quantity  is  very  great,  it  is  less  frothy,  though  a  portion  will  still 
generally  be  observed  in  this  state,  upon  the  surface  of  the  expectorated  blood 
in  the  vessel  which  receives  it.  Occasionally  it  is  partially  coagulated,  espe» 
cially  when  small  in  quantity,  and  detained  for  some  thne  in  the  bronchia. 
In  such  instances,  it  is  little  if  at  all  mixed  with  bubbles  of  air.  When  il 
has  been  long  detained  in  the  air-passages,  it  is  of  a  dark  colour;  and  this 
appearance,  following  the  arterial  redness  which  generally  characterizes  the 
freshly  discharged  blood,  indicates  a  moderation  or  cessation  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. The  blood  is  also  frequently  mixed  with  mucus.  It  may  have  this 
character  throughout  the  attack,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  but,  in  the 
much  greater  number  of  cashes,  the  phenomenon  is  confined  to  the  latter  atageSi 
when  the  bloody  transudation  has  begun  to  give  way  to  mucous  secretioD; 
and  the  proportion  of  blood  gradually  diminishes  until  the  expectorated  inat- 
ter  is  entirely  free  from  it.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  admixture. 
Sometimes  the  blood  appears  in  the  form  of  distinct  streaks  in  the  mucus, 
indicating  an  origin  of  the  two  liquids  from  different,  and  possibly  distant 
points.  In  other  cases,  the  blood  and  mucus  are  intimately  blended,  giving 
a  rusty  hue  to  the  expectoration,  which  gradually  becomes  lighter  as  the 
quantity  of  the  former  fluid  diminishes,  until  an  opaque  whitish  or  yellowish 
puruloid  matter  is  left  In  such  cases,  the  two  fluids  have  probably  issued 
from  the  same  portion  of  membrane,  and  that,  in  a  condition  of  very  high 
irritation,  or  positive  inflammation.  Occasionally  the  blood  is  mixed  with  a 
very  tenacious  mucus,  as  in  pneumonia.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  aa 
origin  in  the  air-cells,  or  minute  bronchial  ramifications.  Important  infer- 
ences  may  thus  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  discharged  blood. 

The  quantity  of  blood  varies  from  enough  merely  to  tinge  the  expectora- 
tion, up  to  several  pints.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  loss  is  moderate, 
and  of  itself  wholly  insufficient  to  produce  any  serious  impression  on  the  sys- 
tem.    In  some  instances  it  is  directly  fatal,  though  very  rarely  so. 

The  presence  of  the  effused  blood  in  the  lungs,  when  considerable  in  quaa* 
tity,  produces  more  or  less  difficulty  of  respiration,  with  wheezing,  and  some- 
time a  gurgling  or  rattling  sound,  from  the  passage  of  the  air  through  it, 
both  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  dyspnoea  is  occasionally  very 
great,  being  attended  with  heaving  of  the  chest,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  great 
oppression,  and  marks  in  the  countenance  of  imperfect  respiration.  The  cough 
which  attends  the  hemorrhago  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes 
it  depends  wholly  upon  the  presence  of  the  effused  blood;  but  more  frequently 
it  originates  also  in  a  tuberculous  or  inflammatory  state  of  the  lungs,  and  then 
tends  to  sustain  and  aggravate  the  hemorrhage.  The  cough  which  is  pro> 
voked  by  the  effused  blood  varies  with  the  quantity  and  seat  of  the  effusion. 
When  the  blood  is  pure  and  in  the  larger  bronchia,  it  is  usually  evacuated 
without  much  effort;  but,  when  in  the  air-cells  or  minute  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions, or  mingled  with  tenacious  secretions,  or  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has 
coagulated,  it  provokes  full,  deep,  and  frequently  hard  and  painful  coughing. 
In  some  few  instances,  the  gush  of  blood  into  the  air-passages  is  so  sudden 
and  copious  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation,  and  to  give  rise 
to  convulsive  efforts  of  all  the  muscles  of  expiration  for  its  discharge.  It  is 
thus  thrown  forcibly  into  the  fauces,  and  escapes  not  unfrequently  both  by 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  occasioning,  at  the  same  time,  probably  by  its  pre- 
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9«noe  in  the  throat,  spasmodio  contractions  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  vomitr 
ing.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  thus  mingled  with  the  hlooJ  from  the 
lungs;  and,  at  first  mght,  the  case  may  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  hesmate^ 
mesis.  But  the  symptoms  of  disturbed  respiration,  and  the  evidences  pre- 
sented by  auscultation,  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  true  nature. 

Along  with  the  phenomena  already  mentioned,  there  are  often  present^ 
especially  upon  the  first  attack  of  hasmoptysis,  various  symptoms  ascribable 
to  the  very  natural  alarm  of  the  patient;  as  great  paleness,  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance^  a  quickened  and  agitated  but  feeble  pulse,  tremblings,  faintness,  and 
even  nausea.  These  have  fortunately,  in  many  instances,  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  subsequent  attacks,  the  patient  in  gene- 
ral feels  less  apprehension;  but  the  idea  of  great  danger,  connected  with 
spitting  of  blood,  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  that  few  are  found 
capable  of  resisting  the 'impression  entirely.  When  the  loss  of  blood  is  great, 
the  effects  of  this  are  added  to  those  of  alarm,  and  symptoms  of  great  pros- 
tration are  occasionally  presented.  It  is  usually,  however,  more  from  the 
long  continuance  than  from  the  great  copiousness  of  the  hemorrhage,  that 
the  debilitating  consequences  of  loss  of  blood  are  experienced  in  any  great 
degree.  Like  any  other  hemorrhage,  that  from  the  lungs  may  be  of  a  purely 
passive  character,  though  this  form  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  course  of  hsemoptysis  varies  as  much  as  the  symptoms  already  enu- 
merated. Sometimes  the  whole  attack  is  limited  to  a  few  acts  of  expectora- 
tion, slight  or  copious  as  the  case  may  be,  and  no  return  is  experienced  on 
the  particular  occasion.  Sometimes  the  discharge  is  suspended  during  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  for  example,  a  few  hours,  a  day,  or  more  than  a 
day,  and  then  recurs,  to  cease  again,  and  again  recur;  and  the  affection  may 
thus  continue  irregularly,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  for  weeks 
and  even  months.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  continuous  for  many  days,  with 
little  or  no  interruption,  except  that  occasioned  by  the  slow  accumulation  of 
the  extravasated  blood.  It  rarely  happens  that  an  individual,  if  he  live  many 
years  after  the  first  attack,  escapes  a  return;  and,  in  very  many  cases,  the  re- 
turns are  frequent.  In  these  cases,  the  patient,  in  general,  dies  ultimately  of 
pulmonary  consumption.  In  some  instances  the  attacks  are  periodical,  occur- 
ring especially  once  a  month.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  women  with 
amenorrhcea;  and  the  same  monthly  returns  are  said  occasionally  to  have  been 
observed  in  men,  as  vicarious  to  a  suppressed  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum. 
Such  cases  are  not  usually  attended  with  much  danger. 

Hsemoptysis  is  very  seldom  directly  fatal.  The  instances  of  death  from 
this  cause,  without  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  great  blood-vessels,  are 
exceedingly  rare.  One  is  recorded  by  Andral,  in  which  the  patient  died  from 
the  mere  transudation  of  blood  from  the  bronchial  vessels,  without  ulceration, 
rupture,  or  any  other  discoverable  cause  of  hemorrhage.  Death  may  result 
in  two  different  modes.  The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  so  great,  and  its  effu- 
sion so  sudden,  that  it  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  the  patient 
must,  therefore,  die  of  suffocation;  or  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  circulation  ntHy. 
occasion  a  fatal  syncope.  It  is  probable  that  sudden  death  results  usually 
from  the  former  cause.  In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  a  long- 
continued  discharge.  Generally  speaking,  however,  when  a  patient  dies  with 
pulmonary  hemorrhage,  it  is  through  some  coexisting  disease,  especially  of 
the  lung»  or  the  heart. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know  from  what  part  the  blood  proceeds.  It  may 
be  suspected  to  come  directly  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx^  espe- 
cially from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  when  the  preliminary  symptom 
of  irritation  exist  in  this  part,  and  are  wanting  in  the  lungs ;  when  the  excit- 
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ing  cause  was  one  peculiarly  calculated  to  act  upon  the  glottis,  as  loud  spetk- 
ing,  or  singing;  when  no  proofs  are  afforded  by  auscultation  of  effusion  in  the 
bronchial  tubes;  in  fine,  when  the  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  little  mixed  with 
air,  and  discharged  by  that  peculiar  cough  by  which  irritating  substances  are 
removed  from  the  glottis,  and  which  may  very  properly  be  called  laryngeal. 
Hemorrhage  from  this  vicinity  may  result  from  simple  irritation  of  the  organ, 
aided  by  a  hemorrhagi(f  diathesis;  but  it  is  probably,  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  dependent  upon  ulceration  of  a  scrofulous  character,  and  associated 
with  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

The  same  absence  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  same  character  of  the  causei 
and  similar  appearance  of  the  blood  discharged,  with  a  cough  neither  larja* 
goal,  nor  apparently  connected  with  the  lungs,  and  the  localization  of  the 
preliminary  sensations  of  uneasiness  in  the  trachea,  would  fix  attention  upon 
this  portion  of  the  air-passages  as  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  But  hemorrhage 
seldom  takes  place  from  the  trachea. 

The  symptoms  which  point  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  the  source  of  the 
hemorrhage,  have  been  already  sufficiently  described.  All  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  particular  reason  for  referring  it  to  some  other  seat,  may  be  cod- 
sidered  as  bronchial.  They  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  numerom. 
In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  sounds  produced  by  liquid  in  the  bronchia  will  be  discovered 
in  the  chest  by  auscultation. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  blood  is  sometimes  effused  in  the  air-cells,  and 
the  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  constituting  what  Laennec  has  called  apopieay 
of  the  lung».  This  is  not  always  attended  with  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
mouth ;  and,  in  such  cases,  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible.  When  there  is  a  considerable  reddish  and  very  frothy  expecto* 
ration,  with  great  oppression  of  breathing,  and  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation, 
and  when,  at  the?  same  time,  an  absence  of  respiration  in  a  certain  portion  of 
the  lung  is  indicated  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  with  a  sub-crcpitant  er 
sub-mucous  rale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dulness,  and  a  coarse  mucous  rale  in 
the  large  tubes,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  hemorrhage  may  be  of 
the  kind  alluded  to;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  inference  is  net 
necessarily  correct.  These  cases  are  always  alarming  and  dangerous,  but 
by  no  moans  inevitably  fatal.  The  effused  blood,  when  not  of  great  extent, 
is  surrounded  in  time,  after  the  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  by  a  sort  of  cjtt 
similar  to  that  formed  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  which  probably  serves  not  only 
to  isolate  the  matter  thus  become  foreign  to  the  system,  and  consequently  irri- 
tant, but  to  effect  its  ultimate  absorption. 

Didf/nosis. — Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  posterior  narcs,  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  haemoptysis,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  patient.  In 
ordinary  cases,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  In  some  instaneen, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  Thus,  in  epistaxis,  when  the 
blood  escapes  exclusively  by  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nostrils,  and  through 
thd  mouth,  if  the  quantity  is  considerable,  portions  are  apt  to  fall  upon  the 
glottis,  excite  coughing,  and  thus  seem  as  if  they  came  from  the  air-passages. 
Even  when  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  if  it  occurs  during  sleep,  the  same  result 
often  liap[)cns,  and  the  patient,  on  awaking,  supposes  that  he  is  coughing  up 
blood.  The  physician  may  also  bo  deceived,  unless  he  carefully  examine  into 
the  ciuic.  It  generally  happens  that,  upon  close  inspection,  blood  may  be 
observe*!  at  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nostrils,  or,  at  least,  may  be  made  to 
appear  there,  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  blow  the  nose  smartly.  The  blood 
discharged  is  not  mixed  with  air,  and  is  without  that  semi-coagulatoil  con* 
sistenco,  and  somewhat  regular  form,  that  often  belong  to  the  sputa  in  haemo- 
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ptjsisy  when  not  frothy.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  coagulated  blood 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  fauces,  hanging  over  the  velum,  upon  which  it 
rests.  After  the  suspenrion  of  the  bleeding,  coughing  brings  up  no  more 
blood,  while,  if  the  patient  clear  out  the  nostrils  posteriorly  by  drawing  air 
suddenly  through  the  nose,  either  blood,  or  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  is  dis- 
charged through  the  mouth.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  from  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  a  close  inspection  will  ofben  discover  the  precise  source.  The  diag« 
nosis  is  here  also  aided  by  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  which  resembles  that 
from  the  nostrils.  In  both  cases,  the  symptoms  of  effusion  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  whether  of  a  general  nature,  or  those  revealed  by  auseultation,  are 
wanting;  though  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  this  respect,  if  the  hemorrhage 
should  be  complicated  with  catarrh.  In  some  rare  instances  of  hsemoptysis^ 
the  blood  escapes  by  the  nostrils  as  well  as  the  mouth,  and  there  might  be  risk 
of  mistaking  the  case  for  one  of  epistaxis.  But  here  the  pectoral  signs  would 
probably  be  abundant;  as  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  must  be  considerable,  to 
be  attended  with  such  a  phenomenon.  The  diagnostic  signs  between  haemo- 
ptysis and  hsematemesis  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  latter  hemorrhage. 

Anatomical  Characters, — In  most  cases,  no  other  phenomenon  is  presented 
by  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeded  than  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  redness,  and  occasionally  of  inflammation ;  and  sometimesr  even 
these  are  wanting.  The  most  careful  search  generally  fails  to  detect  any 
rupture,  ulceration,  or  other  solution  of  continuity.  The  inference  is,  that 
the  blood  has  escaped  by  transudation  from  the  vessels.  But  it  is  possible 
that  morbid  openings  may  exist,  large  enough  to  admit  the  issue  of  blood,  yet 
80  minute  as  to  escape  the  strictest  scrutiny  f  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
an  absolute  rupture  may  take  place  more  frequently  than  some  pathologists 
have  been  willing  to  allow.  When  the  discharge  comes  on  very  suddenly  and 
in  considerable  quantities,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  through 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  a  vessel;  for  transudation,  whether  as  a  healthy  or 
morbid  process,  is  almost  always  somewhat  gradual  at  the  commencement. 

When  the  efiision  of  blood  has  taken  place  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma, 
oonstituting  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  a  circumscribed  solid  portion  is  observed^ 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  from  one  to  many  cubic  inches,  which,  upon  being 
cut,  exhibits  a  deep  reddish>black  colour,  and  a  somewhat  granular  structure. 
There  appear  to  be  two  pathological  conditions  which  have  been  confounded 
under  this  name.  In  one,  the  effused  blood  is  contained  in  the  air-cells,  and 
smaller  bronchial  tubes,  completely  blocking  them  up ;  but  without  any  rup- 
ture of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  vascular  coats.  In  this  case,  when  the  cut  surface 
of  the  solidified  mass  is  scraped  by  the  scalpel,  small  isolated  portions  of 
coagulated  blood  are  removed,  and  the  tissue  of  the  cells  is  exposed.  In  the 
second  of  the  conditions  alluded  to,  the  tissue  is  ruptured  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  blood  has  escaped  into  the  interlobular  structure,  and  sometimes  clots 
are  found,  as  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  contained  in  cavities  hollowed  out  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs.  Andral  considers  these  to  be  cases  of  true  pulmonary 
apoplexy.  The  extent  of  the  effusion  is  in  some  instances  very  great,  involving 
even  one  or  more  lobes ;  and  the  blood  sometimes  lacerates  the  pleura  also, 
and  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  that  membrane.  A  third  condition,  which 
might  be  confounded  with  effusion  into  the  air-cells,  is  that  in  which  the  blood 
bas  issued  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  gravitated,  or  been 
forced  by  inspiration,  into  the  cells  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to 
fill  them  up  completely,  as  well  as  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchia. 
That  such  an  event  occasionally  happens,  may  be  inferred  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Andral  (^Anat,  Pat?iol.,  iii.  488),  and  those  of  Dr.  Watson  {Med.  Oaz,j 
ix.  656).    But  Dr.  Barrows  states  that,  though  his  field  of  obaervation  in 
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relation  to  the  pathology  of  the  Inngs  has  been  very  extensive,  he  has  never 
met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  blood  has  not  appeared  to  be  coagulated  in 
the  position  in  which  it  had  been  eztravasated.  (^Tweedie's  Sj^st.  of  Pract, 
Med.,  Article  Hemorrhage  from  the  Lungs.) 

Causes,  iScc. — The  causes  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  are  blows  or  other  form 
of  external  violence;  severe  exertion  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  hallooing, 
aiiigiug,  coughing,  sneezing,  laughing,  or  playing  on  wind  instruments;  strain- 
ing at  stool  or  urine,  or  in  the  lifting  of  weights,  wrestling,  &c. ;  other  forms 
of  violent  muscular  exertion,  as  running,  leaping,  ascending  heights,  &c. ;  a 
sudden  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  whether  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  at  great  elevations ;  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases  or  powders, 
or  of  hot  or  very  cold  air ;  tight  lacing,  and  other  artificial  niethods  of  com- 
pressing the  chest  or  abdomen;  whatever  conditions  of  health  or  disease  have 
a  tendency  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  expose  the  pul- 
monary vessels  to  distension,  and  whatever  block  up  the  abdomen  so  as  to 
throw  the  blood  especially  upon  the  chest,  as  pregnancy,  ascites,  and  large 
abdominal  tumours;  the  transfer  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation  to  the  longs; 
the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  whether  healthy  or  morbid ;  vicissitudes 
of  temperature;  organic  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  producing  either 
irritation,  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  mechanical  congestion  of  the  bronchial 
membrane ;  a  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  consequent  upon  great  de- 
bility ;  and,  finally,  A  morbid  state  of  the  circulation  cither  in  relation  to  the 
force  of  movement,  or  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood.  Some  of  these 
causes  are  only  exciting  or  occasional,  others  are  both  exciting  and  predis- 
posing, according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  action.  Whatever  is  common 
to  them,  as  causes  of  hemorrhage  in  general,  has  already  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. Age  has  great  influence  as  a  predisposing  cause.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  cases  of  hdDmoptysis  occur  between  puberty  and  full  maturity, 
or  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five.  The  disease,  however,  is  not  uncommon  in 
middle  and  old  age.     It  is  rare  in  infancy. 

Hsomoptysis  may  be  associated  with  all  the  diflerent  pathological  states 
which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  head  of  hemorrhage  in  general,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  place.  But  there  are  certain  morbid 
affections  which  are  especially  productive'  of  this  hemorrhage,  and  therefore 
require  a  particular  notice.  Those  which  merit  attention  may  be  included 
under  the  heads  of  1.  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation ;  2.  phthisis ;  3. 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart ;  4.  aneurism,  and  5.  suppression  of  habitual  dis- 
charges whether  healthy  or  morbid. 

With  Inflammation. — Whether  irritation  is  to  end  in  hemorrhage,  or  to 
advance  to  inflammation,  depends  frequently  upon  an  unappreciable  condi- 
tion of  the  part  affected,  or  of  the  system.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
hemorrhagic  constitution  of  the  blood  sometimes  leads  to  the  former  instead 
of  the  latter  result.  Now  it  may  readily  happen  that  the  scale  may  be  very 
nicely  balanced  between  these  two  affections ;  that  the  tendency  to  neither 
exclusively  may  be  very  decided ;  and  that  consequently  an  irritation  may  first 
exhibit  itself  in  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and,  if  not  relieved  in  this  way, 
may  end  in  inflammation.  Hence  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  may  be  ushered 
in  by  an  attack  of  haemoptysis.  The  case  appears  at  first  to  be  only  an 
ordinary  one  of  active  hemorrhage ;  the  symptoms  of  decided  inflammation 
being  subsequently  developed.  But,  even  after  inflammation  has  been  es- 
tablished, more  or  less  blood  is  often  extravasated,  and  escapes  by  expectora- 
tion. The  quantity,  however,  is  now  usually  small,  and  generally  mixed  with 
mucus.  In  pneumonia,  bloody  expectoration  is  so  frequent,  as  to  be  looked 
upon  almost  in  the  light  of  a  characteristic  symptom.     Though,  in  most 
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erases,  the  sputa  are  merely  tinged  so  as  to  give  them  a  mstj  hue,  jet  it 
sometimes  happens  that  pure  hlood  is  discharged.  This  occurs  espeoiajlj  in 
pneumonia  with  a  typhoid  tendency ;  and,  in  bad  cases  of  this  kind,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  dark  blood  are  occasionally  coughed  up.  A  hemor- 
rhagic character  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  here  probably  associated  with  ih^ 
causes  of  inflammation.  One  of  the  effects  of  inflammation  is  to  soften  the  tissue, 
vhich  it  affects.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  blood-vessels,  whose  power 
of  resistance  has  been  thus  diminished,  sometimes  yield  to  the  vis  a  terg<y^ 
and  that  hemorrhage  ensues  from  their  rupture.  Another  mode  by  whic& 
inflammation  occasionally  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage  is  through  ulceration. 
Haemoptysis,  however,  from  this  cause  is  rare.  A  case  is  recorded*  by  Dr. 
Carswell,  in  which  ulceration  had  penetrated  through  one  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  opened  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with  a, speedily  jbtal 
effect. 

.  With  Phthisis. — ^This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  complication  of  haemo- 
ptysis. Bleeding  from  the  lungs  has  been  so  frequently  followed  by  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  that  the  two  are  usually  associated  in  the  common  mind ; 
and  hence  the  dread  with  which  this  hemorrhage  is  almost  universally  re- 
garded. The  notion  was  formerly  very  prevalent,  even  among  medical  men, 
that  the  hemorrhage  was  the  incipient  step  in  the  disease,  the  efficient 
cause  in  hct  of  the  fatal  symptoms  which  followed.  Pathologists  now  gene- 
rally, and,  as  I  believe,  more  justly,  regard  it  as  a  mere  symptom  of  a  pre- 
vious pathological  condition,  and  alarming  only  from  the  fatal  character  of 
the  affection,  the  existence  of  which  it  intimates.  Haemoptysis  is  associated 
with  tuberculous  disease  in  three  different  modes. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  predisposition  consti- 
tutes, also  a  predisposition  to  hemorrhage.  We  see  this  often  in  epistaxis. 
The  morbid  tendency  may,  in  either  case^  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  blood, 
upon  that  of  the  capillary  vessels,  or  upon  both  conjoined.  In  persons  of  the 
age  at  which  tubercles  arc  most  apt  to  be  deposited  in  the  lungs,  the  circum- 
stances which  give  this  direction  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  would 
probably  dispose  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  same  locality.  The  pri- 
ority of  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections  would  depend  upon  accidental  causes. 
Hence  it  happens  that  haemoptysis  occasionally  precedes  the  deposition  of 
pulmonary  tubercles,  which  afterwards  make  their  appearance  with  fatal  re^ 
suits.  It  is  not  that  the  hemorrhage  induces  the  subsequent  disease.  Both* 
are  the  mere  consequences  of  a  previous  morbid  state  of  system.  There  may 
be  cases,  in  which  the  first  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  formation  of  tubercles  coincide.  In  these  the  result  may  be 
ascribed  to  some  local  irritation,  which  calls  the  tendency  simultaneously  into 
action  in  both  directions.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  haemoptysis,  even 
in  persons  of  a  tuberculous  predisposition,  must  always  be  succeeded  by  con- 
sumption. The  fact  is  often  otherwise.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  of  itself  any 
positive  tendency  to  favour  the  developement  of  tubercles,  it  is  probably  only 
through  the  depression  of  system,  occasioned  by  thg  loss  of  blood,  and  by  the 
very  natural  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  patient. 

2.  Though  haemoptysis  occasionally  precedes  the  evidences  of  tuberculous 
deposition  in  the  lungs,  yet  it  much  more  frequently  does  not  take  place  until 
after  that  event.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage, 
that  the  tubercles  should  have  advanced  to  the  ulcerative  stage.  Much  more 
frequently  the  first  attack  of  spitting  of  blood  is  experienced  while  the  tuber- 
cles are  yet  solid.  It  may,  in  these  cases,  be  partly  dependent  upon  the 
general  diathesis,  as  in  those  alluded  to  in  the  last  section ;  but  its  great  com- 
parative frequency  leads  necessarily  to  the  inference^  that  the  tubercles  them- 
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selves  have  some  agency  in  its  production.  They  probablT  act  both  by  irri- 
tating, as  foreign  bodies,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nei^booring  bronchial 
tubes,  and  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  thereby  rendering  a  dis* 
tension  of  the  permeable  vesseb  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  blood 
sent  to  these  organs^ 

3.  After  the  tubercles  have  advanced  to  maturation  and  ulceration,  hemor- 
rhage is,  in  many  cases,  very  frequent,  occurring  sometimes  without  premoni- 
tion,  but  often  with  the  usual  preliminary  symptoms  of  irritation  or  congestion. 
In  Uiis  stage  of  the  disease,  the  bleeding  may  be  owing  to  the  opening  of  m 
vessel  by  ulceration,  and,  when  sudden  and  profuse,  is  perhaps  justly  ascribih 
ble  to  that  cause.  Generally,  as  the  work  of  ulceration  advances,  it  is  pre* 
ceded  by  the  inflammatory  process  of  adhesion,  which  obliterates  the  caliber 
of  the  vessels ;  but  this  does  not  always  take  place,  and  is  especially  liabfo 
to  be  wanting  in  those  bands  which  are  occasionally  observed  running  acroat 
tuberculous  cavities,  with  a  considerable  blood-vessel  contained  in  them.  M. 
Benaud  observed,  in  one  case,  a  small  tubercle  in  contact  with  the  surface  <rf 
a  blood-vessel,  the  coats  of  which,  except  the  inner  one,  had  been  absorbed, 
without  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity.  The  softening  and  evacuation  of  m 
tubercle  thus  situated  might  readily  form  a  communication  between  the  venal 
and  one  of  the  bronchia,  so  as  to  occasion  a  copious  hemorrhage.  (^DicL  de 
M^d.,  XV.  138.)  The  cases,  however,  are  very  few,  in  which  an  uloeratioii 
or  other  opening  in  a  blood-vessel  has  been  positively  observed ;  and  it  may 
well  happen  that,  even  in  the  advanced  stipes  of  phthisis,  the  hemorrhage 
may,  in  many  if  not  in  most  instances,  be  a  simple  extravasation  resulting 
from  the  conjoint  irritation  produced  by  the  tubercles,  and  congestion  arising 
from  the  mechanical  impediment  offered  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  bloo£ 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  connexion  between  hiemoptysis  aad 
pulmonary  consumption,  some  recent  pathologists  have,  I  think,  erred  in  the 
extremes  to  which  they  have  carried  their  opinions  upon  this  point.  ThiUy 
Louis  seems  to  believe  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  any  considerable  hcmorrhaga 
from  the  lungs,  not  dependent  on  mechanical  violence,  or  connected  with 
amcnorrhoDa,  is  associated  with  tubercles,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
indicate  their  existence,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  positive  signs ;  mod 
Andrul  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  those  who 
have  been  affected  with  haemoptysis  ultimately  escape  consumption.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  true  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  patients 
in  these  institutions  are  from  the  lowest  classes,  have  been  exposed  to  frequent 
hardships,  and  are  consequently  the  subjects  among  whom  phthisis  might  ba 
expected.  Besides,  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  not  unfrequcntlj 
occur,  which  never  receive  the  notice  of  the  physician.  The  bleeding  oeaaaa 
soon,  and,  leaving  no  unpleasant  effect  behind  it,  is  forgotten  by  the  patient. 
It  is,  probably,  as  a  general  rule,  only  the  more  obstinate  attacks  which  seek 
a  refuge  in  the  hospitals.  So  at  least  it  is  in  this  country.  The  opinions  of 
the  pathologists,  above  mentioned,  may  be  true  in  relation  to  the  sphere  of 
their  own  extensive  obsc{;^ation.  I  am,  however,  quite  sure  that  it  is  not 
true  in  relation  to  this  country,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  I  am  familiar 
with.  I  have  known  many  instances  of  men  once  or  oftener  attacked  with 
haemoptysis,  who  have  cither  died  in  advanced  life  of  other  complaint«,  orara 
still  living,  long  after  the  period  of  their  attack,  in  good  health  and  free  froai 
tuberculous  symptoms.  Though  unable  to  adduce  accurate  scatistit-s  upon 
this  point,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  menstrual  derangement,  more  oases  of  hemorrhage  from  tha 
lungs  occur  without  tubercles  than  with. 

llcmorrhago  in  consumption  is  not  genenllj  in  itself  a  very  aeriona  ajBp> 
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iam.  It  is,  in  most  instances,  moderate  or  readily  under  control.  When  not 
«o  profuse  as  to  occasion  exhaustion,  and  thus  favour  the  tuherculous  dia- 
thesis, it  is  probably  useful  by  rdieving  those  oocasioDal  accessions  of  irrita- 
tion or  sub-inflammation,  which  are  so  frequent  in  phthisis,  and  which,  if 
they  do  .not  provoke  an  original  deposition  of  tubercles,  probably  hasten  the 
developement  of  those  already  commenced.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  consumptive  patients,  especially  females,  live  many  years,  and  even 
through  a  long  life,  with  occasional  attacks  of  hasmoptysis.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  these  attacks,  while  they  control  any  excess  of  local  excitement, ' 
may  serve,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  not  so  profuse  as  to  produce  debility, 
as  outlets  for  the  tuberculous  diathesis  itself. 

With  Organic  Disecue  of  the  Heart, — ^Persons  affected  with  organic  diseases  • 
of  the  heart  are  very  liable  to  hsemoptysis.  It  results,  probably,  from  con- 
gestion of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  proceeding  either  from  the  increased  force 
with  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  or  from  some  impediment 
offered  to  its  return.  Q%is  congestion  may  be  such  as  to  rupture  the  vessels^ 
especially  if  previously  weakened,  or  it  may  induce  a  hemorrhagic  irritation, 
or,  finally,  in  persons  disposed  to.  the  passive  form  of  hemorrhage,  may  simply 
cause  transudation  through  the  relaxed  vascular  walls.  The  particular  conditions 
of  the  heart  which  give  rise  to  this  result  are  various.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  especially  when  connected  with  dilatation. 
It  may  also  result  from  disease  of  ihe  left  side  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the 
auriculo- ventricular  orifice,  which,  when  contracted,  opposes  the  return  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  and,  when  enlarged  or  imperfectly  closed 
by  the  valve,  allows  the  blood  to  regurgitate  under  the  contraction  of  the 
hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  and  thus  not  only  passively  impedes  its  return 
from  the  lungs,  but  causes  a  direct  and  powerful  pressure  upon  the  vessels 
which  convey  it.  The  symptoms  of  haemoptysis,  in  these  cases,  are  mingled 
with  those  of  diseased  heart,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine 
how  much  belongs  to  one,  and  how  much  to  the  other  cause.  The  oppression 
and  dyspnoea  are  often  exceedingly  distressing.  The  hemorrhage  itself  is 
seldom  very  copious,  and  is  often  not  greater  than  is  sufficient  to  tinge  the 
mucous  expectoration.  It  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  form  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy. 

With  ^n^rtsm.-^ Aneurisms  of  the  large  vessels  sometimes  burst  into  one 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  into  the  trachea,  producing  a  gush  of  blood  which 
is  usually  almost  immediately  fatal.  The  hemorrhage  sometimes  affords  the  . 
first  positive  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  aneurism,  which  is  revealed, 
upon  examination  after  death.  The  physician  has,  in  general,  no  opportu- 
nity of  examining  such  cases  until  after  the  fatal  issue.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  opening  into  the  air-passage  is  very  small,  and  coagula  existing  in  the 
tumour  afford  some  impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood.  In  these  instances, 
the  bleeding  may  be  moderate  for  a  time,  and  undistinguishable  from  ordinary 
haemoptysis,  unless  evident  signs  of  aneurism  exist )  and  even  then  the  diag- 
nosis is  by  no  means  certain. 

Vicarious  Bsemopti/ns. — ^Bleeding  from  the  lungs  may  be  vicarious  to  the 
menses,  to  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  to  epistaxis,  or  to  other  habitual 
discharges.  But  it  is  only  its  association  with  the  menstrual  function  that 
requires  particular  notice.  This  association  is  often  accidental,  the  same  dis- 
ease producing  both  the  hemorrhage  and  the  suppression  of  the  menses,  as  in 
the  case  of  phthisis.  Frequent  haemoptysis  may  possibly  even  induce  ame- 
norrhoea.  But,  in  both  these  instances,  the  hemorrhage  has  nothing  in  it 
peculiar.  It  is  only  when  the  spitting  of  blood  eomes  on  in  consequence  of 
retention,  suppression,  or  deficiency  of  the  menses,  that  it  assumes  the  proper 
VOL.  u.  20 
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Ticarions  character.  In  such  cases,  it  is  apt  to  recur  nonthlj,  at  the  nsoal 
meDstroal  period,  and  is,  on  each  occasion,  frequently  preceded  by  those 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  which  so  generally  precede  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses.  It  is  not  essentially  associated  with  any  form  of 
organic  disease,  and  is  generally  an  innocent  variety  of  hemorrhage.  Its 
suppression  might,  indeed,  without  a  restoration  of  the  discharge  for  which  it 
is  substituted,  DC  attended  with  some  danger.  A  monthly  nssmoptysis  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  occurred  in  men,  as  a  substitute  for  a  suppressed 
hemorrhoidal  flux  which  had  appeared  with  the  same  interral.  I  have,  m 
some  instances,  noticed  that  the  discharge,  when  Ticarious  to  the  mensesy 
consisted  of  a  rather  thin,  bloody,  uncoi^ulable  liquid,  instead  of  ordinair 
coagulable  blood ;  and  also  that  sometimes,  instead  of  being  as  usual  p  '  ' 
cal,  it  is  continuous  during  long  periods  of  time. 

Treatment, — ^It  may  be  considered  as  always  proper  to  attempt  to 
haemoptysis.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  the  affection  is  rather 
salutary  than  otherwise,  by  relieving  irritation  and  congestion  in  the  lungSi 
or  by  serving  as  an  outlet  for  blood  that  might  otherwise  possibly  be  eAised, 
even  in  a  more  dangerous  situation.  But  we  have  no  means  of  aocuratelj 
discriminating  such  cases;  and,  as  the  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  dangeroos, 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  may  not  become  so  in  any  case.  Besides^  when 
there  are  evidences  of  serious  irritation,  congestion,  plethora,  Ac.,  we  have 
the  power  of  relieving  them  by  safer  methods,  such  as  general  and  local  de- 
pletion, measures  of  revulsion,  and  regulation  of  the  diet. 

The  patient  should  be  pkced  on  his  back  in  bed,  with  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders considerably  elevated,  and  thus  supported  by  pillows  or  a  bed-chair.  All 
the  clothing  which  has  any  effect  in  restraining  the  freedom  of  respiralioa, 
such  for  example  as  may  compress  in  the  least  degree  the  chest  or  abdomen^ 
should  be  loosened  or  removed.  The  body  should  be  kept  comfortably  warn 
by  bedclothes,  while  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  fresh  and  cool,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  room  should  be  well  ventilated.  The  patient  should  be  enjoined 
to  keep  perfectly  at  rest,  moving  his  body  or  limbs  as  little  as  possible,  never 
speaking  except  when  necessary,  and  restraining  the  disposition  to  cough  as 
much  as  he  conveniently  can.  All  sources  of  agitation  or  excitement  ol  any 
kind,  should  be  avoided.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  air  pore, 
no  persons  besides  the  necessary  attendants  should  remain  in  the  apartmeoL 
The  physician  should  endeavour  to  allay  the  sgitation  of  the  patient,  by  the 
calmness  of  his  own  deportment,  and  all  proper  assurances  of  safety.  These 
measures  are  not  all  essential  in  slight  cases.  Persons  attacked  with  hasmop- 
tysis,  occasionally  continue  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter  with  them,  yet  recover  perfectly,  without  serious  ineoove- 
nience.  But  this  course  is  hazardeus;  fatal  result*  might  follow  neglect; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  act,  in  every  case,  as  if  danger  were  to 
be  apprehended. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  properly  disposed  in  bed,  he  should  take  into  Ui 
mouth  a  heaped  teaspoonful  or  more  of  common  salt,  undissolved,  and  swal- 
low it  as  he  best  can;  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated  if  necessary.  This 
remedy  seldom  fails  to  check  the  hemorrhage  for  a  time.  Its  method  of  ope- 
rating is  probably  by  a  rapid  revulsion  from  the  lungs  to  the  irritated  mueooi 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  The  same  method 
of  arresting  a  sudden  return  of  the  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  ooiase 
of  the  complaint. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  am  ii 
haemoptysis.  Indeed,  this  affection  is  almost  inseparably  associated,  in  the 
nunds  of  many  practitioners,  with  the  necessity  for  venesection.   Bat  discrimi* 
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ntdon  iS)  I  believe,  as  import&nt  here  as  in  other  diseases,  aiid  mtich  injaiy 
has  resolted  from  the  improper  uie  of  the  lancet.  -  From  robust  individaals, 
with  a  fall,  strong  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  plethora  or  morbid  exoitementy 
and,  especially,  when  local  irritation  or  active  congestion  in  the  lungs  is  ob- 
vious, blood  riiould  be  taken  promptly  and  freely,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
precise  origin  of  the  hemorrhage ;  and,  if  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved  by 
one  operation,  it  should  be  repeated  again  and  again,  at  intervals. varying 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  objects  of  bleeding  are  twofold^ 
firttf  to  diminish  the  distension  of  the  vessels  by  lessening  Uie  quantity  of 
the  circulating  fluid  and  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and,  iecondfy,  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  blood.  The  indication  for  the  first  of  these  efiects  is  ob- 
vious. To  accomplish  the  object  as  effectually  as  possible  the  blood  should 
be  withdrawn  suddenly,  by  a  large  orifice,  so  as  to  bring  on,  if  possible,  a 
slight  tendency  to&intness,  and  thus  give  the  bleeding  orifices  the  opportunity 
to  dose  under  the  greatly  diminished  impulse  of  the  blood.  The  second 
effect,  that,  namely,  of  altering  the  character  of  the  blood,  is  important 
towards  a  permanent  cure.  So  long  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  in  excess,  iia 
relation  to  the  fibrin,  there  will  be  danger  of  a  continuance  or  renewal  of  the 
hemorriiage;  and  experiment  has  shown  that  the  corpuscles  diminish,  under 
the  lancet,  much  more  rapidly  in  proportion  than  the  fibrin ;  the  latter  being 
apparently  more  easily  supplied  by  the  processes  concerned  in  sanguification. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  so  long  as  the  fulness  and 
strength  of  pulse,  and  the  existence  of  plethora,  appear  to  require  it.  Should 
symptoms  of  apopieocy  of  the  lungi  exist,  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  ample 
depletion  is  even  more  urgent  than  in  oniinary  oases. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  symptoms  above  mentioned  are  not  so  prominent, 
blood  may  still  be  taken,  but  more  moderately,  and  more  in  reference  to  the 
ultimate  condition  of  the  system.  But,  when  the  patient  is  rather  delicate, 
and  the  pulse,  though  frequent,  is  feeble,  general  bleeding  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to,  unless  the  hemorrhage  is  alarming  from  its  quantity,  or  obstinately 
resists  other  measui^s.  In  such  cases,  any  irritation  or  active  congestion  of 
lungs  that  may  exist,  should  be  relieved  by  local  depletion  and  revi^dbsion.  In ' 
passive  hsDmoptysis,  bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  or  proper. 

The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  them,  should 
be  allowed  to  weigh  against  bleeding,  when  the  balance  between  the  two  op- 
posite courses  is,  in  other  respects,  doubtful.  Even  in  this  case,  if  the  co-ex- 
istence of  plethora  and  excitement  appears  to  call  for  the  remedy,  it  should 
be  employed,  though  with  more  caution  than  under  other  circumstances.  Blood 
should  be  withdrawn  in  small  quantities,  and  less  frequently.  If  the  patient 
is  feeble,  and  the  indications  for  blood-letting  not  very  decided,  it  should  be 
omitted  altogether.  In  consumption,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  husband  the . 
resources  of  the  system.  Debility  strongly  favours  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
culous matter.  Our  only  hope  from  therapeutical  measures  is  in  the  counter- 
action of  this  predisposition.  Whatever,- therefore,  exhausts  the  patient,  and 
consequently  an  improper  use  of  the  lancet,  contributes  to  the  progress  and 
danger  of  the  disease.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  old  methods  of 
Seating  haemoptysis  frequently  hastened  the  &tal  result  of  consumption ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  disease  was  developed  or  rendered  incurable, 
when,  under  a  different  course,  it  might  cither  have  been  averted,  or  conducted 
to  a  fietvourable  issue.  The  patient,  bled  largely  and  repeatedly,  though,  per- 
haps with  little  blood  to  spare,  fell  into  a  state  of  prostration,  with  a  pale 
and  almost  bloodless  surface,  a  feeble  and  frequent  pulse,  and  altogether  with- 
out energy  to  resist  the  disease  which  was  lying  in  wait  to  seize  him,  or  had 
already  fixed  itself  upon  his  system.   I  have  often  known  consumptive  patients 
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with  occasional  attacks  of  haemoptysis,  which  they  have  disregarded,  parBoing 
their  usual  avocations  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  using  no  means  wha^ 
ever  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  or  only  such  as  did  not  interfere  with  their 
engagements.  I  have  known  such  patients  to  recover,  without  difficulty,  from 
their  tcrmporary  attacks,  and  to  live  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  for  many  years, 
when,  probably,  if  strictly  confined  and  copiously  depleted,  they  would  hmva 
sunk  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  I  do  not  advocate  this  plan ;  for  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  judicious  treatment,  including  even  moderate  depletion, 
may  be  very  useful;  but  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much  better,  upoa 
the  whole,  to  leave  the  hemorrhage  of  consumptive  individuals  altogether  to 
nature,  than  to  treat  it  with  the  free  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet. 

In  cases  attended  with  febrile  excitement,  refrigerant  cathartics  and  dk^ 
phoretics  may  be  employed  as  auxiliary  to  the  lancet,  or  as  substitutes,  where 
it  may  be  contraindicat^.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Seidlitz  powders,  bitartrato 
of  potassa,  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  nitre,  and  tartar  emetio 
in  small  doses,  arb,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  suitable  medicinea.  Should  the 
pulse  be  very  frequent,  and  rather  feeble  than  strong,  digitalis  may  be  aonO" 
times  added  with  advantage  to  the  other  remedies.  When  purged,  thepatieiil 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  from  his  bed,  but  should  make  use  of  the  bed* 
pan.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  take  cold  and  refreshing  drinks,  as  ice- water, 
solution  of  gum  Arabic,  lemonade,  &c.  Whatever  he  employs,  either  as  drink 
or  food,  should  be  cold. 

During  the  employment  of  the  above  measures,  should  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory or  irritative  action  in  the  chest  be  obvious,  cups  or  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  breast  or  sides,  or  between  the  shoulders,  according  to  the  seel 
of  the  affection;  and  these  should  be  followed  in  due  time  by  blisters,  if  the 
symptoms  should  not  yield.  When  the  debility  is  too  great  to  admit  even  of 
local  bleeding,  dry  cups  applied  freely  over  the  chest  will  sometimes  do  good. 
Hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia,  the  introduction  of  the  hands  and  arms  into 
similar  liquids,  the  tourniquet  to  the  arms  or  legs,  and  sinapisms  or  blbters  to 
the  extremities,  are  other  remedies  which  co-operate  to  the  same  end.  When 
the  hemorrhage  is  so  copious  as  to  be  alarming,  cold  water  may  be  applied  to 
the  breast,  back,  and  axilla;  but  this  measure  should  be  resorted  to  witk 
caution,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  giving  rise  to  internal  inflammation. 
While  on  the  subject  of  local  remedies,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  i 
long-continued  and  obstinate  cases,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  ceases  and 
turns  irregularly,  a  constant  revulsion  towards  the  extremities  should  be  e^ 
tablished  by  means  of  issues,  setons,  or  perpetual  blisters. 

After  general  excitement  has  been  sufficiently  subdued,  and  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  case  when  the  degree  of  excitement  is  moderate,  acetate  of 
lead  should  be  employed  internally.  This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  rem^ 
dies  in  h£cmopt3'sis,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  early  stages,  by  its  union 
of  sedative  with  astringent  properties.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  may 
bo  pven  every  hour  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  It  will  often  be  found  useful  (o  combine 
it  with  a  little  opium,  which  quiets  cough,  and  renders  the  salt  more  acceptable 
to  the  stomach,  and  with  ipecacuanha,  when  this  is  not  forbidden  by  its  nan- 
seating  effects.  During  the  use  of  the  acetate,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  by  injections.  Should  febrile  action  return,  the  remedy  may  be  sns* 
pended,  and  recourse  again  had  to  re^gerant  medicines.  The  acetate  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  punhed  beyond  the  quantity  of  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  grains,  without  intermission;  as  it  might  endanger  an  attack  of 
pictonum.  In  ordinary  active  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  little  can  be 
pected  from  astringents,  should  the  preparation  of  lead  faiL 
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The  happiest  effeetg  sometimes  result  iVom  ergot  in  this  <sompIaiDt.  I  have 
seen  it  promptly  successfbl,  under  circumstances  which  appeared  to  me  not  to 
admit  a  doubt  of  its  efficacy.  It  may  be  employed  in  cases  to  which  the  Ace- 
tate of  lead  is  adapted,  and  as  a  substitute  for  that  salt  when  it  fails  to  pro* 
duce  the  desired  result.  Ten  grains  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  day  or  two,  or  until  the  hemorrhage  ceases,  when  the  intervals 
between  the  doses  should  be  gradually  prolonged.  I  have  seen  no  other 
unpleasant  effect  from  its  use  in  this  way  than  occasional  nausea.  Should 
this  be  considerable,  the  ergot  should  be  omitted,  or  diminished.  It  should 
not  be  employed  in  cases  of  bsomoptysis  occurring  during  pregnancy. 

Another  hemostatic  medicine  which  sometimes  acts  very  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently in  haemoptysis  is  the  oil  of  turpentine.  How  it  operates  is  not  well 
understood,  though  probably  by  some  influence  upon  the  capillaries.  It  is 
applicable  to  cases  without  inflammatory  action  or  febrile  ezcitetnent ;  and,  if 
plethora  has  existed,  it  should  have  been  subdued,  before  recourse  is  had  to 
the  oil.  Mere  frequency  of  pulse  does  not  contra-indicate  it.  I  have  found 
no  remedy  more  efficacious  than  this  under  circumstances  favourable  to  i-ts 
use.  In  one  apparently  desperate  case,  it  succeeded  after  failure  with*  all 
other  means.  Ten  drops  of  it  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two.  If  the 
hemorrhage  is  very  copious,  the  dose  may  be  much  larger.'*' 

When  no  decided  local  irritation,  general  fever,  or  plethora  exists,  and 
especially  when  the  surface  is  pale  and  the  pulse  feeble,  alum  and  the  vege- 
table astringents,  as  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  kino,  catechu,  rhatany,  geranium, 
galls,  &c.,  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  solution  or  infusion.  The  compound 
infusion  of  roses  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  an  agreeable  and  useful  drink  in 
some  of  these  cases,  especiallv  when  attended  with  night-sweats.  The  infu- 
sion of  wild-cherry  bark,  with  or  without  small  doses  of  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  may  be  used  advantageously  under  similar  circumstances. 

Sometimes  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  proves  highly  efficacious  in  cases  of 
the  kind  last  mentioned.  It  should  not  be  employed  during  the  existence  of 
plethora,  and  febrile  or  great  vascular  excitement. 

Passive  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  requires  the  same  treatment  as  hemor- 
rhage of  the  same  character  from  other  parts.  The  astringents,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, the  mineral  acids,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark  and  of  iron,  and  a 
nutritious  diet  are  the  chief  remedies.  Wine  or  malt  liquors  may  sometimes 
also  be  usefully  employed. 

In  all  cases,  after  the  reduction  of  undue  vascular  action,  general  and  local, 
opiates  are  useful  by  allaying  cough,  and  thus  preventing  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  frequent  provocatives  of  haemoptysis.  Th^ir  stimulating  properties 
may  often  be  usefully  modified  by  combination  with  ipecacuanha.  When 
from  any  cause  opium  is  contraindicated,  hyoscyamus  may  be  substituted  for 
it  in  reference  to  the  same  indication. 

When  haemoptysis  depends  upon  disease  of  the  heart,  bleeding,  general 
and  local,  rest,  and  digitalis,  are  the  chief  remedies;  though  any  of  those 
above  mentioned  may  be  employed,  under  favouring  circumstances. 

Vicarious  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  requires  to  be  treated  with  some  cau- 
tion. If  very  moderate,  the  attack  may  often  be  allowed  to  run  its  course 
without  disadvantage;  but,  when  considerable,  it  should  always  be  met  by 
remedial  measures;  care  being  taken  to  prevent  injurious  consequences  by 

♦  I  first  employed  this  remedy  in  htemoptysis  about  twenty  years  since,  having  de- 
nied my  impressions  in  its  favour  from  Dr.  James  L.  Pierce,  then  a  student  of  medicine, 
who  was  much  afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  had  found  the  oil  of  turpentine  a  most 
effectual  remedy  in  his  own  case.  (^Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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invitiDg  the  ourMDt  of  blood  towtrds  the  seat  of  the  Buspeiided  di8ehtT|;ey  bj 
means  of  leeches  to  the  part,  warm  .fomentationSy  and  stimulant  applicatioiit. 
When  the  hemorrhage  has  resulted  from  a  retrocession  of  gout  or  rheumatism, 
this  should  be  recalled  to  its  original  position  bj  the  application  of  hot  wmtar 
or  stimulating. infusions,  followed  bj  sinapisms  or  blisters. 

The  diet  must  be  varied  aooording  to  the  character  and  stage  of  the  hemor* 
rhage.  When  it  is  active,  and  in  the  early  stages,  the  food  should  oonsisi 
chiefly  of  cold  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  drmks.  When  there  is  no  excite- 
ment, and  yet  no  marked  debility,  solid  vegetable  food  is  admissible,  aad 
sometimes  rennet- whey,  or  milk  may  be  added  to  the  other  articles.  In  de- 
cided convalescence,  especially  when  the  system  is  enfeebled,  and  consumption 
exists  or  is  threatened,  light  and  easily  digested  animal  food  may  be  allowed, 
such  as  soft-boiled  eggs,  oysters,  boiled  meats,  weak  broths,  jeUies,  and  the 
white  flesh  of  poultry.  In  strictly  passive  hsdmoptysis,  the  most  nutritiooe 
food  may  in  general  be  used. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  the  bleeding,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  mea- 
sures already  detailed  under  the  head  of  hemorrhage  in  generaL  The  moal 
important  are  moderate  exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  free  exposure  to 
the  open  air  in  suitable  weather,  a  proper  attention  to  the  clothing,  which 
should  be  such  as  to  protect  the  body  against  atmospheric  vicissitudes^  a 
moderate  diet,  the  avoidance  of  stimulating  drinks  and  all  other  causes  of 
direct  excitement,  and  the  preservation  of  all  the  functions  in  the  healthiesi 
possible  condition.  A  long  sea  voyage,  and  a  residence  during  winter  in  a 
warm  and  equable  climate,  are  also  highly  useful.  These  precautions  aie 
recommended  chiefly  as  protective  against  the  developement  or  advance  dt 
phthisis.  When  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  that  disease,  or  % 
predisposition  to  it,  and  when  the  hemorrhage  appears  to  depend  upon  a  (^ 
thoric  state  of  the  circulation,  the  diet  should  be  for  some  time  exclusivelj 
vegetable;  an  occasional  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  other  saline  cathartic 
should  be  employed ;  and,  when  the  symptoms  are  threatening,  recourse  maj 
bo  had  to  the  lancet.  But,  as  the  evidences  of  plethora  disappear,  these  mea- 
sures should  be  gradually  moderated,  and  at  length  abandoned,  when  the 
health  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  re-established. 

Article  V. 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  STOMACH,  or  HJ3MATEMESIS. 

Sjfti, — Vomiting  of  Blood. — Gastrorrhagia. 

The  term  haematemesis  (derived  from  ot^a,  blood,  and  tpk9i>i^  I  vomit)  sig- 
nifies literally  vomiting  of  bloody  but  is  employed,  in  its  technical  sense,  to 
signify  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  which  though  usually  attended  with 
vomiting  of  blood,  is  not  always  so,  and  does  not  necessarily  exist  even  whea 
blood  is  vomited;  as  this  fluid  may  be  swallowed  and  afterwards  ejected,  with- 
out any  gastric  hemorrhage.  The  complaint  is  not  uncommon  in  this  oountrj, 
though  much  less  frequent  than  epistaxis  or  haemoptysis. 

SymptoTM^  Courte,  iScc, — An  attack  of  hssmatemesis  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression,  weight,  fulness,  heat,  &o.,  in 
the  epigastrium,  with  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure ;  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. Occasionally,  also,  general  uneasiness,  chilliness  or  rigors,  and  sub- 
sequent febrile  reaction  are  experienced.  These  phenomena  yield,  after  n 
time,  to  nausea,  diiziness,  faintness,  paleness  of  surface,  and  depression  of 
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pulse;  in  the  midst  of  which  Tomiting  of  blood  takes  place,  with  the  frequent 
effect  of  partially  relieving  the  antecedent  symptoms.  In  many  instaDoes, 
however,  the  vomiting  is  preceded  only  by  sickness  of  stomach,  and  its  usual 
attendant  phenomena,  without  any  signs  of  local  or  general  excitement.  In 
some  cases,  especially  those  in  which  malignant  diseases  are  accompanied  with 
hasmatemesis,  the  patient  does  not  even  experience  nausea,  but  discharges  the 
blood  in  monthfals,  by  a  sort  of  regurgitation  rather  than  by  vomiting.  Ten- 
derness in  the  epigastrium  is  apt  to  continue  after  the  stomach  has  been- 
evacuated,  and  pressure  in  this  region  sometimes  occasions  emesis.  Pain  and 
tendemesa  in  one  or  both  hypochondriac  regions,  costiveness,  and  sallowness 
of  skin,  mark  a  complicataon  of  the  complaint  with  disease  of  the  liver  or 
spleen.  From  the  combined  effects  of  nausea  and  loss  of  blood,  the  system  is 
sometimes  verymuch  depressed ;  the  surface  being  cold  and  bloodless,  the 
pulse  absent  or  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  patient  in  a  state  of  partial  or 
complete  unconsciousness.  In  this  condition  he  occasionally  is  when  first 
seen  by  the  phyncian;  the  hemorrhage  having  ceased  in  consequence  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  circulation.  The  system,  however,  generally  reacts, 
with  or  without  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  some  cases,  febrile  symptoms^ 
with  a  furred  tongue,  attend  the  complaint  throughout  its  course. 

The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  up  varies  greatly,  being  in  some  cases  trifling, 
in  others  amounting  to  several  pints  or  even  quarts.  It  is  generally  con- 
siderable. The  blood  differs  in  appearance  according  to  its  quantity,  its  length 
of  detention  in  the  stomach,  and  the  character  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  may  have  originated.  When  very  copious,  it  may  be  bright-red 
and  liquid,  because  not  detained  so  long  in  the  stomach  as  to  have  undergone 
there  any  material  change.  Commonly,  however,  it  is  dark  and  more  or  less 
coagulated;  the  coagula  being  sometimes  shaped  as  if  moulded  in  ^e  stomach ; 
but  more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  much  broken  up,  and  mixed  with 
liquid,  and  sometimes  with  the  remains  of  the  food.  They  occasionally  appear 
as  if  partially  digested,  and  not  unfrequently  are  more  or  less  deprived  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  a  light  brownish-red  or 
dirty  whitish  colour.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  almoat  black,  or  of  a  brownish-^ 
purple  or  sooty  colour,  especially  when  the  hemorrhage  occurs  towards  the 
close  of  malignant  diseases.  Dr.  Carswell  ascribes  this  appearance  to  the 
action  of  an  acid  upon  the  blood  in  the  stomach.  The  dark  matter  like  coffee- 
grounds,  consisting  of  blackish  flocouli  floating  in  a  colourless  liquid,  and 
known  commonly  by  the  name  of  black  vomit,  which  is  discharged  so  fre- 
quently in  the  last  stage  of  yellow  fever,  and  occasiondly  in  other  affections 
attended  with  gastric  inflammation,  is  considered  by  the  same  writer  as  blood 
altered  by  acid  in  the  stomach.  This  cannot,  however,  be  the  case  in  all  in- 
stances ;  for  the  vomited  matter  would,  in  this  case,  exhibit  very  frequently  an 
imperfect  change,  from  the  variable  proportion  of  acid  present;  while,  in  fact, 
it  generally  remains  uniform,  though  sometimes  thrown  up  in  great  quantities 
and  by  rapidly  succeeding  efforts.  There  can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  it  issues  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  vomited, 
or  acquires  that  condition  in  its  passage  through  the  epithelium.  But  that 
actual  effused  blood  may  undergo  a  change  analogous  to  this,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  the  reaction  of  acids,  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  experiment.  The  stools  in  hiematemesis  often  present  a  black  appearance, 
resulting  from  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  pylorus,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  intestinal  liquids  upon  it  before  its  discharge. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  sometimes 
takes  place  without  vomiting.  This  may  happen  when  the  quantity  of  eflused 
blood  is  too  «mall  to  provoke  vomiting,  or  when  it  is  so  great,  and  the  dig* 
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char^re  no  ffodden,  v  to  take  the  stomach  hj  rarpri^  and  cEsftend  it  bejond 
the  power  of  contraction.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  cer- 
tain diagnosis,  althoogh,  if  the  nsual  premonitory  symptoms  of  gastric  hemor- 
rhage be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  black  stools,  there  may  be  rea^Km  (or 
suspecting  that  this  affection  has  actually  existed.  In  the  latter  case,  also, 
the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  Generally  the  hemorrhage  proves  speedily  fatal, 
and  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  reyealed  by  dissection.  Should  the  patient 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  he  would  infer  the  Tery  probable  ex- 
istence of  gastric  hemorrhage,  if. he  should  find  the  epigastrium  prominent  and 
dull  under  percussion,  and  ahouki  learn  that  the  symptoms  of  prostration, 
which  are  always  present,  had  occurred  rather  suddenly,  after  a  previous 
longer  or  shorter  duration  of  gastric  disorder.  Death  is  not  a  necessary  re- 
sult. Should  the  hemorrhage  cease  upon  the  occurrence  of  partial  or  complete 
syncope,  the  system  may  react,  and  the  blood  may  gradually  pass  into  the 
duodenum,  until  the  stomach  is  wholly  rid  of  it,  or  is  enabled,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  quantity,  to  discharge  the  remainder  by  vomiting. 

The  symptoms  of  gastric  hemorrhage  are  very  commonly  mixed  with  those 
of  other  affections  in  which  it  originated ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
how  much  is  ascribable  to  the  one  and  how  much  to  the  other  cause. 

Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  ceases  after  the  first  full  evacuation  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  does  not  return.  More  commonly,  however,  it  continues  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  with  frequent  repetitions  of  vomiting ;  and  may  thus 
run  on  for  many  days  or  weeks.  The  stomach  is  often,  in  such  cases,  very 
irritable,  and  substances  swallowed  are  rejected  even  when  there  is  no  blood. 
The  patient  at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood,  falls  into  a  com- 
pletely anemic  state.  Even  when  the  hemorrhage  has  been  suspended  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  is  liable  to  relapses  from  slight  causes,  or  without  any 
apparent  exciting  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  the  affection 
which  originated  the  bleeding.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of  a  periodical 
return  of  the  hemorrhage.  This  happens  especially  in  females  with  amenor- 
rhcea,  in  whom  haematemesis  occurs  monthly,  as  a  substitute  for  the  menses. 
It  is  said  also  sometimes  to  assume  a  similar  periodicity,  with  the  same  in- 
terval, in  men,  when  vicarious  to  a  suppressed  hemorrhoidal  fiux. 

Ilsematomesis  occasionally  produce^:)  death  immediately,  and  more  frequently 
causes  or  hastens  a  fatal  issue  by  the  exhaustion  resulting  from  its  long  con- 
tinuance, or  frequent  repetition.  But  it  is  not  usually  very  dangerous  in  itself. 
Cases  not  connected  with  or;5anic  or  malignant  disea-ics  end  favourably  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances;  and,  when  death  occurs  during  the  continuance  of 
the  affection,  it  is  in  general  merely  hastened,  and  would  sooner  or  later  occur 
from  some  coexisting  complaint,  of  which  the  hemorrhage  is  merely  a  symptom. 

DingnonU. — The  hemorrhages  with  which  bscmatemesis  may  sometimes  be 
confounded  are  those  which  take  place  from  the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  air-pas- 
sages. From  all  these  sources  blood  is  occasionally  swallowed,  and  subse- 
quently vomited.  For  the  modes  in  which  the  two  former  hemorrhages  may 
be  distinguished,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  epistaxis.  It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  say  that  a  close  examination  will  almost  always  discover  the 
seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  when  from  the  nostrils  or  throat ;  and  the  absence  of 
preliminary  gastric  symptoms  other  than  the  mere  nausea  and  oppression, 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  blood  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  signs  of  hnematenicsis  after  the  stomach  has  been  once 
thoroughly  evacuated,  will  render  the  probability  very  great,  that  tlie  blood 
which  may  have  been  vomited  had  been  swallowed.  In  some  instances  of 
young  children,  where  no  external  evidences  could  be  discovered  of  the  origin 
of  the  hemorrhage,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment;  but, 
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88  infants  often  swallow  the  blood  which  comes  into  their  fauces,  from  what- 
ever soarcCj  and  as  proper  gastric  hemorrhage  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection 
at  that  age,  it  may  be  inferred  that  any  blood  which  they  may  vomit^  has 
probably  proceeded  from  some  other  source  than  the  stomach. 

In  ordinary  cases,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
hsematemesis  and  haemoptjrsid.  In  the  former,  the  blood  is  usually  dark, 
coagulated,  often  much  altered,  and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  is  discharged  by  vomiting ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  bright-red,  often  frotby, 
never  in  large  coagula,  frequently  mixed  with  mucus,  and  is  thrown  up  by 
coughing.  Besides,  the  preceding  and  attendant  phenomena'  are,  in  the  one 
ease,  refcrrible  to  the  stomach,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  lungs.  But  in  those 
instances  of  hsemoptysis  before  alluded  to  (see  page  298),  in  which  the  blood 
is  thrown  up  suddenly  in  large  quantities,  by  a  sort  of  convulsive  movement 
of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  while  vomiting  is  at  the  same  time  produced, 
probably  by  the  irritation  of  the  blood  in  the  pharynx,  the  diagnosis  is  not  so 
easy.  Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare,  and,  when  tbey  do  occur,  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  circumstances. 
The  seat  of  the  preliminary  symptoms  must  be  examined,  as  well  as  the 
existing  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  lungs.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  has 
been  no  preceding  uneasiness  of  stomach,  if  pressure  upon  the  epigastrium 
occasions  little  or  no  pain,  if  the  stools  are  free  from  blackness,  and  none  of 
those  diseases  are  known  to  exist  which  predispose  to^  hsBmatemesis ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  pre-existing  cough,  pectoral  oppression,  or 
other  symptoms  iof  disease  in  the  chest,  if  evidence  is  presented  by  ausculta- 
tion, or  otherwise,  of  abundant  liquid  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  if  the  sudden 
eruption  of  blood  has  been  preceded,  and  should  be  followed,  after  subsidence, 
by  bloody  expectoration ;  there  viould  be  abundant  reason  for  the  conclusion, 
that  the  hemorrhage  was  exclusively  from  the  lungs.  In  more  doubtful  eases, 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the  preponderance  of 
one  or  the  other  set  of  phenomena  above  alluded  to.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  blood  may  issue  at  the  same  time  from  the  bronchial  and  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  thus  constituting  a  mixed  case  of  haemoptysis  and  hsematemesis. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  individuals  have  purposely  swallowed 
blood,  so  as  to  induce  vomiting,  with  the  view  of  producing  the  false  impres- 
sion that  they  were  labouring  under  this  disease.  Such  instances,  however, 
are  very  rare,  and  must  be  judged  of  by  a  comparison  of  the  symptoms  they 
present,  with  those  characteristic  of  proper  hsematemesis. 

Causes. — The  following  may  bo  enumerated  as  causes  of  hsematemesis; 
blows  on  the  epii^astrium,  wounding  bodies  that  may  have  been  swallowed, 
acrid  or  caustic  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach,  violent  straining  in 
the  act  of  vomiting,  the  drinking  of  very  cold  water,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  and  stimulating  condiments,  excesses  in  eating,  the  translation  of  gout 
or  rheumatism,  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  fits  of  anger  or  other 
strong  emotion,  whatever,  in  fine,  is  capable  of  inducing  irritation,  inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  or  simple  congestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
Plethora,  a  relative  excess  of  thejred  corpuscles  over  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  general  excitement  of  the  circulation  from  any  source,  are  causes  common 
to  this  with  all  other  hemorrhages.  Agencies  which  debilitate  the  vessels  of 
the  stomach,  or  deprave  the  blood,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  lead  to 
passive  hsematemesis.  In  relation  to  many  of  these  causes,  the  same  one  may 
be  remote  or  predisposing  in  one  case,  and  immediate  or  exciting  in  another; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  cause,  ordinarily  predisposing,  is 
capable,  when  it  acts  long  and  powerfully,  of  inducing  the  complaint  without 
other  influence.     Sex  and  time  of  life  may  be  considered  among  the  predi»> 
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charge  80  sudden,  as  to  take  the  stomach  hy  snrpri^,  and  distend  it  bejood 
the  power  of  contraction.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  cer* 
tain  diagnosis,  although,  if  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  gastric  hemor- 
rhage be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  black  stools,  there  may  be  reamm  for 
suspecting  that  this  affection  has  actually  existed.  In  the  latter  case,  alao^ 
the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  Generally  the  hemorrhage  proves  speedily  fatal, 
and  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  revealed  by  dissection.  Should  the  patient 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  he  would  infer  the  very  probable  ex* 
istence  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  ithe  should  find  the  epigastrium  prominent  and 
dull  under  percussion,  and  shouki  learn  that  the  symptoms  of  prostration, 
which  are  always  present,  had  occurred  rather  suddenly,  after  a  previooa 
longer  or  shorter  duration  of  gastric  disorder.  Death  is  not  a  necessary  re- 
sult. Should  the  hemorrhage  cease  upon  the  occurrence  of  parUal  or  complete 
syncope,  the  system  may  react,  and  the  blood  may  gradually  pass  into  the 
duodenum,  until  the  stomach  is  wholly  rid  of  it,  or  is  enabled,  by  the  reduiv 
tion  of  the  quantity,  to  discharge  the  remainder  by  vomiting. 

The  symptoms  of  gastric  hemorrhage  are  very  commonly  mixed  with  those 
of  other  affections  in  which  it  originated;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  saj 
how  much  is  ascribable  to  the  one  and  how  much  to  the  other  cause. 

Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  ceases  after  the  first  full  evacuation  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  does  not  return.  More  commonly,  however,  it  continues  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  with  frequent  repetitions  of  vomiting ;  and  may  thus 
run  on  for  many  days  or  weeks.  The  stomach  is  often,  in  such  cases,  very 
irritable,  and  substances  swallowed  are  rejected  even  when  there  is  no  blood. 
The  patient  at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood,  falls  into  a  com- 
pletely anemic  state.  Even  when  the  hemorrhage  has  been  suspended  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  is  liable  to  relapses  from  slight  causes,  or  without  any 
apparent  exciting  cause,  in  oonpequcnce  of  the  persistence  of  the  affectioo 
which  originated  the  bleeding.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of  a  periodical 
return  of  the  hemorrhage.  This  happens  especially  in  females  with  amenor- 
rhoea,  in  whom  hasmatemesis  occurs  monthly,  as  a  substitute  for  the  menses. 
It  is  said  also  sometimes  to  assume  a  similar  periodicity,  with  the  same  in- 
terval, in  men,  when  vicarious  to  a  suppressed  hemorrhoidal  flux. 

Ilaematomesis  occasionally  prod ucos  death  immediately,  and  more  frequently 
causes  or  hastens  a  fatal  is^^uo  by  the  exhaustion  resulting  from  it^  long  con- 
tinuance, or  frequent  repetition.  But  it  is  not  usually  very  dangerous  in  it»elll 
(>ascs  not  connected  with  organic  or  malignant  diseases  end  favourably  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances;  and,  when  death  occurs  during  the  continuance  of 
the  affection,  it  is  in  general  merely  hastened,  and  would  sooner  or  later  ocenr 
from  some  coexisting  complaint,  of  which  the  hemorrhage  is  merely  a  symptom. 

Diag^noKiB. — The  hemorrhages  with  which  hai^matemesis  may  sometimes  be 
confounded  are  those  which  take  place  from  the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  air-pts- 
sages.  From  all  these  sources  blood  is  occasionally  swallowed,  and  subse- 
quently vomited.  For  the  modes  in  which  the  two  former  hemorrhages  may 
be  distinguished,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  epistaxis.  It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  say  that  a  close  examination  will  almost  always  discover  the 
seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  when  from  the  nostrils  or  throat ;  and  the  absence  of 
preliminary  gastric  symptoms  other  than  the  mere  nausea  and  oppression, 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  blood  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  signs  of  hoBmatemcsis  after  the  stomach  has  been  once 
thoroughly  evacuated,  will  render  the  probability  very  great,  that  tlic  blood 
which  may  have  been  vomited  had  been  swallowed.  In  some  instances  of 
young  children,  where  no  external  evidences  could  be  discovered  of  the  oriirin 
of  the  hemorrhage,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment;  bol) 
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30  iDfants  often  6waIIow  the  blood  which  comes  into  their  fauces,  from  what- 
ever source^  and  as  proper  gastric  hemorrha^  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection 
at  that  age,  it  may  be  inferred  that  any  blood  which  they  may  vomit^  haa 
probably  proceeded  from  some  other  source  than  the  stomach. 

In  ordinary  cases,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  discriminstting  between 
haematemesis  and  baemoptysid.  In  the  former,  the  blood  is  usually  dark, 
coagulated,  often  much  altered,  and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  is  discharged  by  vomiting ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  bright-red,  often  frothy^ 
never  in  large  coagula,  frequently  mixed  with  mucus,  and  is  thrown  up  by 
coughing.  Besides,  the  preceding  and  attendant  phenomena'  are,  in  the  one 
case,  referrible  to  the  stomach,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  lungs.  But  in  those 
instances  of  haemoptysis  before  alluded  to  (see  paf/e  298),  in  which  the  blood 
is  thrown  up  suddenly  in  large  quantities,  by  a  sort  of  convulsive  movement 
of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  while  vomiting  is  at  the  same  time  produced, 
probably  by  the  irritation  of  the  blood  in  the  pharynx,  the  diagnosis  is  not  so 
easy.  Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  circumstances. 
The  seat  of  the  preliminary  symptoms  must  be  examined,  as  well  as  the 
existing  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  lungs.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  has 
been  no  preceding  uneasiness  of  stomach,  if  pressure  upon  the  epigastrium 
occasions  little  or  no  pain,  if  the  stools  are  free  from  blackness,  and  none  of 
those  diseases  are  known  to  exist  which  predispose  to  hasmatemcsis ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  pre-existing  cough,  pectoral  oppression,  or 
other  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  chest,  if  evidence  is  presented  by  ausculta- 
tion, or  otherwise,  of  abundant  liquid  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  if  the  sudden 
eruption  of  blood  has  been  preceded,  and  should  be  followed,  after  subsidence, 
by  bloody  expectoration ;  there  viould  be  abundant  reason  for  the  conclusion, 
that  the  hemorrhage  was  exclusively  from  the  lungs.  In  more  doubtful  eases, 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the  preponderance  of 
one  or  the  other  set  of  phenomena  above  alluded  to.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  blood  may  issue  at  the  same  time  from  the  bronchial  and  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  thus  constituting  a  mixed  case  of  hsemoptysis  and  hsematemesis. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  individuals  have  purposely  swallowed 
blood,  so  as  to  induce  vomiting,  with  the  view  of  producing  the  false  impres- 
sion that  they  were  labouring  under  this  disease.  Such  instances,  however, 
are  very  rare,  and  must  be  judged  of  by  a  comparison  of  the  symptoms  they 
present,  with  those  characteristic  of  proper  hsomatemesis. 

Causes. — The  following  may  bo  enumerated  as  causes  of  hsBmatemesis ; 
blows  on  the  epigastrium,  wounding  bodies  that  may  have  been  swallowed, 
acrid  or  caustic  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach,  violent  straining  in 
the  act  of  vomiting,  the  drinking  of  very  cold  wat^r,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  and  stimulating  condiments,  excesses  in  eating,  the  translation  of  gout 
or  rheumatism,  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  fits  of  anger  or  other 
strong  emotion,  whatever,  in  fine,  is  capable  of  inducing  irritation,  inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  or  simple  congestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
Plethora,  a  relative  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles  over  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  general  excitement  of  the  circulation  from  any  source,  are  causes  common 
to  this  with  all  other  hemorrhages.  Agencies  which  debilitate  the  vessels  of 
the  stomach,  or  deprave  the  blood,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  lead  to 
passive  haematemesis.  In  relation  to  many  of  these  causes,  the  same  one  may 
be  remote  or  predisposing  in  one  case,  and  immediate  or  exciting  in  another; 
and  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  a  cause,  ordinarily  predisposing,  is 
capable,  when  it  acts  long  and  powerfully,  of  inducing  the  complaint  without 
other  influence.     Sex  and  time  of  life  may  be  considered  among  the  predi»> 
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posing  caiises.  Women  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men ;  and  perwmt 
of  middle  age,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five,  much  more  so  than  the  young  and 
the  old.     Infants  are  very  rarely  attacked  with  it. 

As  all  other  hemorrhages,  this  may  depend  immediately  upon  fnnetional 
derangement  of  the  vessels  Arom  which  it  proceeds,  without  organie  disease 
in  the  stomach,  or  disease  of  any  kind  elsewhere.  Bat  such  exemption  is 
comparatively  rare.  The  following  are  the  particular  affections  wiUi  which 
hasmatemesis  is  most  frequently  associated  as  one  of  their  effeets. 

1.  Inflammation  and  ulcer aHon  of  the  itomacA.— In  the  early  stages  of 
gastritis,  the  vessels  occasionally  throw  out  blood  in  greater  or  less  amount ; 
though  the  hemorrhage  from  this  cause  is  generally  trifling,  and  not  the  chief 
object  of  attention  to  the  practitioner.  It  is  perhaps  most  common,  and  moat 
abundant,  in  the  inflammation  which  results  from  irritant  poisons  aeting  directly 
on  the  stomach.  In  the  ulcerative  stage  of  the  affection,  copious  hemorrhage 
sometimes  occurs.  The  blood  may  proceed  from  the  ulcerated  surfiioe  gene- 
rally, or  from  one  or  more  vessels  which  have  been  divided  in  its  progress. 
Sometimes  the  ulceration  destroys  the  whole  thickness  of  the  affected  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  penetrates  a  considerable  artery  of  the  stomach, 
as,  for  example,  the  coronary  artery.  The  hemorrhage  is  ocoasionally  the 
first  decided  intimation  of  the  existence  of  disease ;  the  progress  of  the  ulcere 
'ation  having  been  so  slight,  or  the  sensibility  of  the  ulcerated  surface  so  feeble, 
as  scarcely  to  have  excited  the  serious  attention  of  the  patient  -  Another 
condition  of  inflammation  which  may  be  attended  with  hssmatemesis,  is  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  when  the  vessels  have  become 
much  enfeebled,  and  their  coats  offer  little  resistance  to  the  force  which  pro- 
pels the  blood.  This  occurs  sometimes  in  the  last  stages  of  yellow  fever,  and 
other  malignant  affections  attended  with  gastritis.  It  b  obvious  that  the 
hemorrhage  is  in  this  case  passive. 

2.  Cancer. — Caoccr  in  the  stomach  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
bsematemesis.  The  hemorrhage  may  take  place  either  before  or  after  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tumour.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  proceed  from  mechanical  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation,  or  from  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  vessels 
excited  by  the  contiguous  disease.  In  the  ulcerative  stage,  in  which  it  is  most 
frequent  and  copious,  it  may  result  from  the  oozing  of  blood  from  numerous 
points  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  or  from  some  considerable  vessel  which  has 
Dccn  divided  in  the  progress  of  the  affection.  The  vessel  thus  divided  nuy 
belong  cither  to  the  stomach,  or  to  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  structures, 
as  the  spleen,  liver,  mesentery,  or  omentum,  which  have  formed  adhesions 
with  the  stomach,  and  communicate  with  it  by  ulceration.  In  these  cases,  the 
hemorrhage  often,  happily  for  the  patient,  hastens  the  fetal  issue  by  its  ex- 
hausting effects.  The  blood  thrown  up  is  often  brownish,  or  chocolate- 
coloured  and  quite  broken  down,  in  consequence  probably  of  changes  under- 
gone after  effusion ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  as  in  the  black  vomit  of  yellow 
fever,  it  may  sometimes  be  altered  in  the  process  of  extravasation. 

3.  JJineane  of  the  liver  and  spleen. — HsBmatemesis,  connected  with  disease 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  is  probably  more  frequent  in  this  country,  and  in 
tropical  climates,  than  the  same  disease  from  any  other,  or  all  other  causes. 
When  the  hepatic  circulation  is  languid  from  debility,  or  obstructed  by  con- 
gestion, inflammation,  or  other  organic  disease,  there  are  necessarily  produced 
delay  and  congestion  of  blood  in  the  portal  veins,  and  consequently  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages.  This  congestion 
is  felt  most  in  the  stomach,  and  there  its  results  are  apt  to  be  displayed  in 
various  modes  of  derangement,  among  which  is  hemorrhage.  Another  mode 
in  which  hacmatemesis  may  have  an  hepatic  origin,  is  by  impediueot  to  the 
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retoni  of  the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  ^the  heart,  in  conseqaenqe  of  striotnve 
of  the  aficending  vena  oava,  produced  by  eBlargeoient  of  the  liVer.  Disease 
of  the  spleen  probaU j  acts  as  a  cause  of  stomachic  hemorrhage  in  a  somewhat 
diflferent  tauumer.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  one  at  least  of  the  offices 
of  this  TiscuB  is  to  serve  as  a  diverticulum,  or  reservoir  for  the  superfluous 
blood  oi  the  portal  circulation,  so  as  to  prevent  the  injurious  consequences 
which  might  otherwise  much  more  frequently  result  from  congestion  in  this 
system  of  veins.  Now,  when  the  spleen  has  become  already  congested,  it  is 
of  course,  in  the  same  degree,  lesseapable  of  serving  as  a  diverticulum,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  portal  congestion,  should  it  still  continue,  are  more 
likely  to  be  experieneed  in  the  stomach*  Great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  c! 
may  also  act  mechanically  by  impeding  the  circulation  through  the  aorta,  or 
through  venous  trunks  which  return  the  blood  from  the  viscera  to  the  vena 
cava.  In  the  former  case,  the  stomach  may  suffer  along  with  the  other  organs 
to  which  the  excess  of  blood  is  sent  that  cannot  find  its  way  through  the 
aorta;  in  the  latter,  by  the  direct  interruption  of  its  own  returning  blood.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  hemorrhage  in  the  stomach,  may  take  place  from 
ramifications  of  vessels  communicating  directly  with  the  splenic  vein,  and 
thus  be  an  immediate-result  of  congestion  of  the  spleen.  In  many  cases  of 
haematemesis,  of  hepatic  or  splenic  origin,  the  hemorrhage  is  probably  useful, 
partly  by  directly  relieving  congestion  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  preventing 
more  injurious  results  in  that  organ,  partly  by  exhausting  the  sources  of  the  ' 
disease  in  one  or  both  of  the  viscera  referred  to.  It  is  a  recorded  fact,  that 
Tery  large  swellings  of  the  spleen  have  been  suddenly  reduced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 

4.  Other  organic  aff€ctiaii$,'-^o\\A  tumours  within  the  abdomen^  whether 
scirrhous  or  not,  large  aneurisms,  and  even  the  pregnant  uterus,  may  act  as 
causes  of  haematemesis  by  pressure  upon  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  of 
the  portal  circle,  or  upon  the  great  descending  trunk  of  the  aorta  or  the 
primitive  iliacs.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  may  have  the  same  effect  hy 
impeding  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  vena  cava,  and  thus  producing 
general  venous  congestion.  Another  origin  of  gastric  hemorrhage  may  be 
the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  into  the  stomach. 

Htematemesis  is  not  a  very  uncommon  affection  in  females,  as  the  result 
of  suppression  of  the  menses;  and  is  then,  as  before  stated,  apt  to  assume 
a  periodical  form.  It  is  liable  especially  to  occur  in  nervous  females;  but 
perhaps  this  association  is  merely  accidental ;  the  nervous  symptoms  being  a 
mere  dependence  of  the  uterine  affection,  without  any  direct  relation  to  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly  apt  to  be  excited 
in  such  patients  by  causes  calculated  to  disturb  their  equanimity. 

This  hemorrhage  is  also  an  occasional  attendant  upon  malignant  fevers, 
scurvy,  purpura  haemorrhagica,  and  other  affections  in  which  the  blood  has 
assumed  the  hemorrhagic  character.  In  these  cases,  it  is  generally  associated 
with  hemorrhage  from,  other  sources,  and  is  passive  in  its  nature. 

As  in  all  (he  other  hemorrhages,  the  blood  in  hsematemesis  may  escape 
through  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  vessel,  through  an  opening  produced  by 
ulceration  or  sphacelus,  or  through  the  coats  without  any  discoverable  solution 
of  continuity;  and,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  it  may  be  active  or  passive, 
the  result,  namely,  either  of  increased  vascular  action,  or  of  a  mere  relaxa- 
tion of  the  walls  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  without  the  usual  resistance. 
The  hemorrhage  is  believed  to  occur  much  more  frequently  by  transudation 
than  through  an  abnormal  opening  in  the  vessel. 

Anatomical  Characters, — If  the  hemorrhage  has  proceeded  from  a  wound 
or  rupture  of  a  vessel,  the  orifice  may  generally  be  found  upon  close  inspeo; 
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'tjon.  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  it  resulted  from  the  bite  of  a  leeeh  swal- 
lowed with  the  water  of  a  rivulet.  (^DicL  de  M6d.,  zii.  380.)  In  many  eases, 
the  most  careful  examiDation  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach  reveals  no  vascular 
solution  of  continuity;  and  the  inference  is  almost  irresistihle  that  the  hemor- 
rhage was  a  mere  transudation.  In  these  cases,  the  gastrie  mncoos  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  quite  healthy  both  in  consistence  and  colour;  but,  more 
frequently,  it  exhibits  evidence  of  congestion  or  inflammation,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  vascular  redness,  sanguineous  effusion  into  the  mucous  or  sub- 
mucous tissue,  or  of  softening.  In  some  instances,  dark  points  appear  thickly 
strewed  over  the  mucous  surface.  These  have  been  considered  as  small  co- 
agula  of  blood  arrested  in  the  follicular  orifices^  and  black^ed  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  liquors.  Sometimes  ulcers  are  discovered,  with  their  surfaces 
covered  over  with  thin  coagula,  or  exhibiting  specks  here  and  there,  at  points 
from  which  the  hemorrhage  probably  proceeded.  Sometimes  large  veasels 
afe  found  open  by  ulceration. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  kept  perfectly  qiriet 
both  in  body  and  mind.  He  should  take  a  little  ice-water  now  and  then, 
and  may  even  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice  if  agreeable  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  excitement  should  be  directed  towards  the  extremities  by  immersing 
the  hands  and  feet  in  hot  water.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  very  copiona,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  apply  ice  or  cold  water  to  the  epigastrium. 

If' there  should  be  much  nausea,  retching,  and  ineffiKStual  effort  to  vomit, 
with  the  discharge  of  a  little  coagulated  blood,  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  muoh  more  blood  might  be  remaining  in  the  stomach,  and  serving  as  a 
source  of  irritation,  it  might  be  proper  to  effect  its  complete  evacuation  by  a 
moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  The  action  of  the  medicine  would  be  less  likely 
to  provoke  hemorrhage  than  the  spontaneous  movements  alluded  to,  and  after 
its  operation  the  stomach  would  probably  be  left  comparatively  quiet  But, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  emetics  are  of  doubtful  propriety. 

Should  the  pulse  be  excited  and  of  sufficient  strength,  and  especially  if, 
at  the  same  time,  there  should  be  symptoms  of  gastric  inflammation  or  vas- 
cular irritation,  blood  should  bo  taken  from  the  arm,  in  quantities  propor- 
tioned to  the  effects  of  the  operation  upon  the  pulse;  and  a  continuance  of 
the  same  circumstances  would  justify  a  repetition  of  the  measure.  Some- 
times, when  the  patient  is  too  feeble  to  admit  of  bleeding,  and  the  local 
symptoms  alluded  to  exist,  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  substituted ; 
and  these  will  often  be  found  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  lancet.  The  system, 
however,  is  often  too  much  exhausted  to  admit*  of  depletion  in  any  shape. 
Sinapisms  and  blisters  to  the  epigastrium  may  then  be  used. 

When  the  patient  is  very  prostrate,  with  a  pale  and  cold  skin,  and  a  feeble 
or  absent  pulse,  much  advantage  may  sometimes  accrue  from  the  hot  bath,  of 
the  temperature  of  about  105°,  by  which  the  blood  is  drawn  to  the  surface, 
and  a  safe  stimulus  applied  to  the  system.  The  same  remedy  may  alM)  be 
used  in  less  prostrate  conditions,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disoa*^, 
when  it  is  deemed  highly  advisable  to  give  a  centrifugal  direction  to  the  bloinl. 

Acetate  of  lead,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  combined  with  a 
little  opium,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  internal  remedies.  If  this  should  be 
rejected,  or  should  fail  from  other  causes,  recourse  may  bo  had  to  other 
astringents,  such  as  alum,  kino,  catechu,  krameria,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid, 
and  some  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  iron.  But  these  are  incompatible  with 
much  irritation,  and  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  and  in  cases  of  little  or  no  local  excitement  at  the  commence- 
ment, oil  of  turpentine,  or  creafiote,  with,  or  without  laudanum,  may  be  given 
in  small  doses.     The  former  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hemorrhaga  which 
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sometimes  occurs  in  the  last  stage  of  gastric  in'flammatioii.  Ergot  might  be 
tried. with  some  hope  of  advantage;  but  it  occasionally  nauseates,  and  th« 
author  has  not  employed  it  in  this  hemorrhage. 

Excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach  should  be  allayed  by  lime-water  and 
milky  if  not  incompatible  with  the  case,  by  injections  of  laudanum,  and  by  a 
sinapism  or  blister  6ver  the  stomach.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  when 
the  stomach  ia  irritable,  by  enemata ;  when  it  is  retentiye,  by  mild  cathartics, 
as  the  Seidlitz  powders,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil,  &o.  Some- 
times active  purgation  is  indicated,  especially  in  congestion  of  the  porUd  circle, 
and  then  infusion  of  senna  with  epsom  salts  may  be  used. 

When  the  liver  or  spleen  is  in  fault,  the  hepatic  secretion  should  be  pro- 
moted by  minute  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  calomel  or  mercurial  pill, 
alternated  with  mild  cathartics ;  and  this  plan  should  be  pursued  until  the^ 
stools  exhibit  yellow  bile,  or  the  gums  of  the  patient  are  touched.  In  somd 
cases,  it  is  possible  that  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  would  act  more  efficiently; 
but  in  general  the  alterative  plan  is  preferable  as  the  safer.  Other  remedies- 
may  also  be  employed  calculated  to  relieye  disease  of  the  viscera  affected. 

When  there  b  reason  to  suspect  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  general  plan 
above  indicated  may  be  pursued ;  care,  however,  being  taken  to  avoid  all  sub-, 
stances  that  might  irritate  the  stomach.  Perfect  rest  is  the  most  important 
measure  in  these  cases.     Bleeding  is  seldom,  if  ever,  admissible. ' 

In  vicarious  hsematemesis,  besides  employing  the  means  already  mentioned, 
the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  produce  a  derivative  effect  towards  the 
seat  of  the  suppressed  discharge  by  leeches,  warm  fomentations,  and  stimu- 
lating applications  to  the  part.  In  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  constitutional  means 
should  be  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the  menses.  In  these  cases,  pur- 
gatives have  been  found  highly  beneficiaL 

In  passive  hsematemesis,  the  plan  must  be  pursued  which  has  already  beea 
pointed  out,  as^  applicable  to  the  passive  hemorrhages  generally.  (See  page  • . 
290.)     The  chief  remedies  are  the  astringents,  mineral  acids,  sulphate  of 
quinia,  the  chalybeates,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  important.  In  cases  attended  with  local  or  general 
excitement,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  gum-water  and  farinaceous  drinks. 
If  debilitated,  he  may  take  rennet-whey,  or  diluted  milk.  Milk  with  lime- 
water  sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  In  great  debility,  as  when 
the  hemorrhage  is  passive,  animal  broths,  jellies,  egg  beat  with  wine,  and 
sometimes  milk  punch  may  be  employed.  When  the  stoma<ih  rejects  every- 
thing, the  patient  must  be  supported  by  nutritive  enemata.  In  convalescence, 
only  the  lightest  and  most  digestible  animal  food  should  be  allowed. 

The  prophylactic  measures  adapted  to  hsematemesis  are  to  be  inferred  from 
the  remarks  already  made  relative  to  the  general  preventive  treatment  of  he- 
morrhage ;  and  anything  which  may  be  peculiar  to  this  particular  form,  will 
readily  suggest  itself  to  the  reflecting  practitioner. 

Jlrtick  VI. 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  BOWELS,  or  MEL.ENA. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  bowels,  though  not^unfrequent  as  an  incident  of  various 
organic  affections,  is  somewhat  rare  as  an  original  functional  disease.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  generally  assumes  the  form  of  melaena;  the  blood  having  under- 
gone, after,  or  in  the  act  of  extravasation,  such  changes  as  to  give  the  stools 
the  black  appearance  characteristic  of  that  affection.     The  name  melaena  has 
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been  rather  loosely  applied,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  desi^^tiTe  of  a 
disease.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  it  would  include  all  black  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  whether  of  vitiated  bile  or  altered  blood.  In  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term  it  is  improper,  as  it  combines  two  distinct  a&otions  under 
one  designation.  If  <:onfined  to  hemorrhage,  it  is  inadequate ;  for  there  are 
many  instances  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  which  the  ^scharges  are  not 
black ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  makinff  a  mere  differenoe 
in  colour  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  into  distinct  vanetiea,  espeeially  aa 
every  diversity  of  shade  is  presented  in  different  cases,  from  bright  arterial 
redness  of  the  stools  to  pitchy  blackness. 

Discharges  of  dark  and  altered  blood  from  the  bowels  are  'often  a  mere 
attendant  upon  hsematemesis,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with  huteatinal 
disease.  A  portion  of  the  blood  eztravasated  in  the  stomach  paaaea  the 
pylorus,  and,  being  changed  by  admixture  with  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
and  their  chemical  reaction  upon  it,  escapes  in  the  form  of  black  stools.  Snch 
a  result  may  take  place,  even  without  vomiting;  the  whole  of  the  effused 
blood  passing  downward.  Again,  the  black  evacuations  may  be  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  though  the  patient  may  at  tha 
same  time  vomit  blood ;  and  this  is  probably  often  the  case ;  aa  the  caoaea 
which  produce  hssmatemesis  act,  in  many  instances,  with  scarcely  leaa  enercy 
upon  the  bowela  than  on  the  stomach.  8till  another  case  is  that  in  wbi<S, 
though  vomiting  and  purgiug  of  blood  may  exist,  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage 
is  exclusively  in  the  Dowels ;  the  blood  rising,  as  bile  is  often  known  to  do, 
from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  always  easj 
to  decide,  in  any  particular  case  of  bloody  evacuations  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  whether  or  not  intestinal  hemorrhage,  strictly  so  called,  really  exists. 
In  forming  a  conclusion,  we  must  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  ante* 
oedent  and  attendant  symptoms.  According  as  these  point  more  ^ispecially 
to  the  stomach  or  bowels,  will  be  our  inference  as  to  the  seat  of  the  hemor> 
rhage ;  and,  if  they  equally  embrace  both,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
hemorrhage  also  is  from  both  sources.  The  quantity  and  colour  of  the  blood 
discharged  will  have  some  influence  on  our  judgment.  When  it  paaaes  by 
stool  copiously,  or  without  great  alteration,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  of  intes- 
tinal origin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
conclusion.  Happily,  this  is  of  the  less  importance ;  as  the  causes  and  nature 
of  the  hemorrhage  from  the  two  sources  are  so  analogous  as  to  give  a  certain 
character  of  identity  to  the  aflection,  in  reference  to  treatment. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  the  discharge  of  blood 
is  preceded  by  evidences  of  disease.  Often,  this  disease  is  of  a  well  known 
and  marked  character,  as  enteritis ;  dysentery,  enteric  fever,  scurvy,  purpura, 
Ac.,  of  all  of  which  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  an  occasional  concomitant. 
But  frequently  also  the  preliminary  symptoms  are  less  definite.  Feelings  of 
oppression,  weight,  distension,  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  pains  in 
the  hypochondriac  regions,  occasional  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  furred 
tongue,  deficient  or  disordered  appetite,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  a  pale,  sal- 
low, or  dingy  complexion,  dejection  of  spirits,  languor,  weakness,  and  more 
or  less  disorder  of  the  circulation,  indicate  a  derangement  of  health  of  some 
duration,  of  which  visceral  disorder  and  impaired  digestion  are  the  moat  pro- 
minent iueredients.  A  patient  in  this  condition  is  unexpectedly  affected  with 
ffriping  pain,  nausea,  increased  paleness,  and  more  or  less  giddiness,  faintness, 
depression  of  pulse,  and  coolness  of  the  extremities,  attended  by  a  diacharge 
from  the  bowels,  which,  on  examination,  proves  to  be  blood  of  a  black  colour, 
very  offensive,  and  otherwise  altered  in  character.     Occasionally  a  diarrhoea 
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has  existed  for  some  daySjwith  more  or  less  of  the  same  symptoms^  without, 
however,  occasioning  moch  uneasiness,  until  attention  is  acci()ental|y  called  to 
the  bloody  nature  oif  the  stools.  In  some  instances,  again,  the  hemorrhage 
comes  on  without  any  premonitory  symptoms ;  and  the  evacuation  from  the 
bowels,  and  its  attendant  depression,  are  the  first  obvious  signs  of  disease. 
This  depression  is  sometimes  extreme,  and  the  patient  may  even  sink  below  the- 
point  of  reaction.  Sudden  prostration  and  death  have  occurred  without  any 
evacuation,  and  the  cause  has  remained  concealed  until  dissection  has  revealed 
a  vast  collection  of  blood,  fluid  or  coagulated,  in  the  small  intestines.  In 
cases  of  sudden  prostration,  intestinal  hemorrhage  may  be  suspected,  when 
the  previous  symptoms  were  those  of  portal  congestion,  or  organic  disease  of 
the  bowels,  and  when  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  with  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, not  before  existing,  is  discovered  upon  investigation.  But  cases  of  so 
much  violence,  whether  with  or  without  discharge  from  the  bowels,  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Very  generally  the  system  rises  out  of  the  temporary  de- 
pression, or  the  afiection  may  even  run  its  whole  course  without  any  serious 
evidences  of  prostration.  Occasionally  the  bloody  evacuations  are  attended 
and  preceded  by  excruciating  pain,  which,  however  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some 
organic  disease  of  the  bowels.     Quite  as  often  there  is  little  or  no  pain. 

The  character  of  the  blood  discharged  is  very  various.  The  quantity  is 
sometimefi  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  stain  the  fecal  evacuations,  while 
in  other  instances  it  may  amount  to  pints  or  quarts.  The  colour  may  be 
briffht-red ;  but  is  much  ofitener  dark  or  almost  black.  The  consistence  of 
the  blood  may  be  fluid,  or  grumous  from  broken  coagula,  or  thick,  semi-liquid, 
and  tar-like.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  intestinal  secretions,  fecal  mat- 
ter or  bile,  and  sometimes  as  pure  as  if  drawn  from  the  arm.  It  is  almost  al- 
ways very  offensive.  In  certain  cases,  it  is  black,  like  soot  or  coffee-grounds, 
consisting  of  an  insoluble  dark  matter  floating  in  a  colourless  liquid ;  but, 
when  of  this  condition,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  blood;  as  it  has  probably  un- 
dergone some  change  in  its  passage  from  the  vessels.  This  kind  of  discharge 
is  not  necessarily  offensive,  and  exhibits  neither  the  red  colour  of  blood  nor 
the  yellowness  of  bile,  when  viewed  in  thin  layers.  The  black  colour,  so  com- 
mon in  the  different  hemorrhagic  discharges  from  the  bowels,  is  not  an  indica- 
tion that  the  blood  comes  from  the  veins ;  but  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
chemical  influence  of  the  intestinal  fluids  and  gases. 

The  nature  of  the  evacuations  may  lead  to  plausible  inferences  as  to  the 
seat  and  character  of  the  disease.  If  the  blood  is  bright-red,  it  has  probably 
come  from  the  large  intestines^  if  dark-red,  copious,  and  pure,  from  the  small 
intestines,  and  from  no  very  great  extent  of  surface.  If  tarry  or  pitch-like, 
the  inference  is  that  it  has  proceeded  from  an  ample  surface,  by.  a  slow  exuda- 
tion, giving  it  an  opportunity  to  be  intimately  mingled  with  the  secretions. 
If  of  the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds,  it  has  probably  issued  from  a  mem- 
brane disorganized  by  inflammation  or  malignant  ulceration,  as  in  yellow  fever 
and  cancer  of  the  bowels.  A  small  discharge  of  bright  blood,  mingled  with 
mucus,  would  imply  that  there  was  active  inflammation,  as  in  dysentery.  If 
the  blood  is  dark,  and  either  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  coagulable,  it  indicates 
that  it  was  depraved  while  still  in  the  circulation,  as  in  malignant  fevers  and 
purpura.  If  black,  tarry,  and  exhibiting,  in  thin  layers,  both  a  red  and  bilious 
tinge,  it  may  possibly,  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Ayre  to  be  generally  the  case  in 
melsena,  have  proceeded  from  the  liver. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  hemorrhage,  as 
already  stated,  may  prove  immediately  fiEital;  but  this  result  is  rare.  Gene- 
rally, the  bleeding  is  diminished  or  suspended  for  a  time,  to  return  again  and 
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again ;  and  the  disease  may  go  on  for  weeks  or  months,  with  altematioiu  of 
amendment  and  relapse,  until  at  length  it  ceases,  or  wean  out  the  patient. 
But,  if  not  complicated  with  serious  organic  derangement  of  the  bowels  or 
other  viscera,  it  will  generally  yield  with  sufficient  facility  to  remedies;  though, 
even  after  a  cure,  the  predisposition  is  too  apt  to  remain,  and  lead  to  a  retnm. 
Something  depends  upon  the  age  as  to  the  result.  In  the  old,  the  disease  is 
much  more  apt  to  end  fatally  than  in  youth  or  middle  life,  perhaps  because 
the  result  of  alonger  continuance  of  organic  disorders,  and  a  general  breaking 
up  of  the  health.  When  not  complicated  with  such  aflfections,  or  with  deep 
depravity  of  the  blood,  it  has  usually,  in  the  experience  of  the  author,  proTed 
a  manageable  complaint,  whether  in  the  aged  or  the  young.  If  considerable, 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  dangers  of  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  general  symptoms  attending  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels  are  so  exceedingly  variable,  from  the  variety  of  disease  with 
which  it  is  connected,  that  no  one  description  will  embrace  them. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Blood  is  always  found  in  the  bowels,  of  a  cha- 
racter bearing  some  analogy  with  that  discharged.  The  mucous  membrmDe  is 
frequently  stained  by  imbibition.  Both  it  and  the  veins  leading  from  it  are 
often  found  congested;  but  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  relieved  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  membrane  is  unusually 
pale.  The  orifices  of  the  mucous  follicles  are  occasionally  seen  distended  with 
black  coagulated  blood,  looking  like  sooty  specks  upon  the  surface.  Dissee- 
tion  has  in  general  aflforded  no  ground  for  the  notion  that  the  blood  proceeded 
from  a  ruptured  or  eroded  vessel.  The  mucous  membrane  has  been  examined 
with  the  greatest  care,  without  exhibiting  any  vascular  solution  of  continuity. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  numerous  morbid  changes  of  structure, 
belonging  to  the  diseases  of  which  the  hemorrhage  is  frequently  but  a  symptom. 

Diaynom. — On  the  occasional  Confusion  of  this  hemorrhage  with  hssmate- 
mcsis  enough  has  been  already  said.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  blaek 
bilious  discharges  which  are  frequently  met  with  as  a  form  of  diarrhoea,  by 
viewing  the  two  liquids  in  thin  layers,  or  by  diluting  them.  The  blood, 
under  this  management,  usually  assumes  its  proper  red,  and  the  bile  its  yellow 
hue.  Common  salt,  when  added  to  dark  blood,  is  said  to  redden  it,  and  does 
not  produce  the  same  effect  with  bile.  The  microscope  may  be  resorted  to  in 
doubtful  cases.  Sometimes  true  melanotic  matter  is  discharged  from  the 
bowels,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  hemorrhage.  It  probably  proceeds  from 
the  breaking  up  of  a  melanotic  tumour,  and  is  very  rare.  It  wants  the  rednefle 
of  blood.  (See  Melanosis,)  For  the  distinction  between  the  hemorrhage  under 
consideration,  and  that  from  the  rectum  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  tha  subsequent  article. 

Causes. — These  are  so  much  the  same  as  in  hsematemcsis,  that  a  particular 
enumeration  of  them  is  unnecessary.  AVhatever  is  capable  of  producing  irri- 
tation, congestion,  inflammation,  or  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, may  occasion  this  form  of  hemorrhage.  Among  the  direct  irritants  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  drastic  cathartics,  which,  in  cases  of  predispoeition 
to  this  disease,  would  be  very  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  The  remarks  made 
in  relation  to  the  various  pathological  conditions  which  lead  to  haematcmesis  are 
also  applicable  here.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat,  as  in 
enteritis,  dysentery,  invagination,  kc;  disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen;  can* 
cerous  and  other  malignant  ulcerative  affections ;  solid  tumours;  aneurisms; 
organic  affections  of  the  heart;  suppression  of  the  menses;  malignant  feven>, 
purpura,  and  scurvy;  are  all  occasionally  attended  with  hemorrhage  from  the 
Dowels.  The  most  common  pathological  condition  in  this,  as  in  gastric  hemor- 
rhage, c^pcciully  in  the  form  of  mcla^na,  is  probably  congestion  uf  the  portal 
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ffyBtem,  dependent  on  torpor  or  organic  disease  of  tlie  liyer,  or  enlar^ment  of 
the  spleen.  Henbe  its  occasional  occnrrence  in  protracted  intermittents,  an^ 
asBociation  with  abdominal  dropsy.  Enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  uniting  occa- 
sionally the  two  conditions  of  a  hemorrfaajnc  state  of  the  blood,  and  an  in- 
famed  and  nlcerated  state  of  the  bowels,  is  liable  to  very  serious  and  oflen 
filial  complication  with  intestinal  hemorrhage. 

Trearfm«n/.— In  the  treatment  of  this  hemorrhage,  reference  must  always 
be  had  to  the  pathological  state  in  which  it  originated,  and  which  may  sustain 
it.  To  this  state  the  remedies  are  to  be  addressed.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  not 
abundant,  no  other  treatment  will,  in  general,  be  required.  Most  commonly 
the  liver  or  spleen,  or  both,  are  in  fault,  especially  in  melaena.  If  the  hepatic 
aifiection  is  merely  functional,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Ayre,  will  generally  prove  effectual.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  of  calomel, 
or  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  every  hour 
<nr  two,  until  from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  former,  or  from  three  to  nine  of 
the  latter,  have  been  talken  during  the  day.  If  the  case  is  not  urgent,  the 
mercurial  may  be  omitted  on  alternate  days;  if  otherwise,  it  should  be  pushed 
ateadily  until  the  passages  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  or  the  gums  are 
toaohed.  It  may  generally  be  very  advantageously  associated  with  opium  and 
ipecacuanha  in  minute  quantities,  say  one-twelfth  or  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
the  former,  and  twice  as  much  of  the  latter,  with  each  dose  of  ^he  mercurial. 
Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  alternating  the  mercurial  with  a  mild  laxa- 
tive, as  rhubarb  or  magnesia.  When  mercury  cannot  be  given,  or  has  been 
given  ineffectually,  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  substituted. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  discbarge  is  so  profuse  as  necessarily  to  be  the 
prominent  object  of  attention.  It  must  be  arrested  or  diminished,  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  fatal  exhaustion,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  disease  with  which  it 
is  associated.  Under  these  circumstances,  astringents  should  be  combined 
with  the  other  remedies.  Acetate  of  lead  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  effectual, 
but  the  vegetable  astringents,  particularly  kino  and  rhatany,  may  also  be  ad- 
vantageously given.  The  latter  are  sometimes  administered,  in  the  form  of 
pill,  in  connexion  with  the  acetate  of  lead;  and,  though  this  is  decomposed, 
the  resulting  tannate  of  lead  is  probably  not  less  useful.  Sulphuric  acid,  in 
the  form  of  elixir  of  vitriol  sufficiently  diluted,  or  of  compound  infusion  of  roses, 
is  also  sometimes  advantageous,  but  should  not  be  given  simultaneously  with 
the  salt  of  lead.  Much  may  be  expected  from  orgot,  with  or  without  opium, 
in  the  arresting  of  the  hemorrhage.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  of  the  passive 
character,  oil  of  turpentine  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  remedy.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  quantity  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and 
may  often  be  beneficially  associated  with  a  little  laudanum.  Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd, 
of  Savannah,  Geo.,  obtained  very  speedy  success  in  several  cases  of  this  hemor- 
rhage, complicated  with  intermittent  fever,  from  the  combined  use  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  nitrate  of  silver.  He  gave  about  eight  minims  of  the  former 
every  two  hours,  and  one-half  a  grain  of  the  latter  every  three  hours,  each 
combined  with  an  opiate.  (^Charleston  Med.  Joum,  and  /?et».,  vii.  164.)  When 
the  skin  is  cool,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  surface  generally  inactive,  the  hot 
bath,  or  the  warm  salt-bath,  repeated  daily,  will  be  highly  serviceable. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  associated  with  amenorrhcea,  purging  has  been 
recommended,  to  be  followed  by  remedies  addressed  especially  to  the  men- 
strual disorder.  I  have  never  ventured  upon  active  purging  in  this  affection. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  where  the  hepatic  secretion  is  arrested,  a  purgative  dose 
of  calomel  may  be  safe  and  advantageous;  but  generally,  when  the  bowels  are 
loaded  with  blood  or  feces,  I  prefer  their  evacuation  by  the  mildest  laxatives. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which,  from  the  activity  and  strength  of  the  pulsOi 
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and  tlie  plethoric  state  of  the  oirofulation,  bleeding  may  be  called  for ;  but  this 
is  seldom  requisite  in  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  unless  associated  with 
inflammation.  Cups  or  leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  may  be  in- 
dicated in  certain  cases,  and  external  derivatives  are  often  useful. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  support  the  strength  by  nutritious  food,  and 
sometimes  by  stimulants.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  hemorrhage 
attending  low  fevers.  When  there  is  nausea,  milk  mixed  with  lime-water 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  the  most  suitable  article  of  diet. .  The  preparations  of 
sago  and  tapioca,  with  nutmeg  and  a  little  wine,  may  also  be  given.  Some- 
times it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  animal  broths  and  jellies.  Should 
stimulation  be  advisable,  it  may  be  most  safely  effected  by  wine-whey.  In 
cases  attended  with  general  excitement,  the  lightest  and  least  stimulating 
kinds  of  food  should  be  employed,  such  as  are  applicable  to  the  active  hemor- 
rhages generally.  Care  should  be  taken  to  allow  no  article  of  food  whieh 
would  be  likely  to  pass  undissolved  through  the  stomach.  Hence  liquid 
aliment  is  generally  preferable,  and  fresh  vegetables  •  of  difficult  digestion 
should  be  excluded. 

,  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  mentally  as  well  as  bodily,  should 
breathe  a  cool  fresh  air,  and  should  be  allowed  refreshing  drinks,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

After  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  a  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
general  health,  and  such  a  course  of  remedial  or  hygienic  treatment  adopted 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  call  for;  one  grand  rule  being  always  kept  in  view, 
to  avoid  everything  likely  to  irritate  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Article  VII. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  RECTUM. 

Syn, — Hemorrhoidal  Flux. — Hemorrhoids. — Bleeding  Piles. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  though  most  frequently  connected  with  piles, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  but  may  proceed  from  the  mucous  membrane 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  may  depend  on 
the  same  pathological  conditions  as  the  other  hemorrhages. 

SymptomSy  Couney^  dbc. — Before  the  appearance  of  blood,  the  patient  fre- 
quently experiences  a  sensation  of  fulness,  weight,  aching,  or  other  uneasiness 
in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  with  heat  about  the  anus,  indicating  a  congested 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  but  the  hemorrhage  may  also  take  place  with- 
out premonitory  symptoms.  The  blood  escapes  by  stool,  sometimes  without 
effort,  sometimes  with  more  or  less  straining,  and  is  generally  but  not  always 
attended  with  feculent  discbarges.  Not  unfrequently  the  hemorrhage  first 
appears  after  the  expulsion  of  hardened  feces.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
it  is  an  accompaniment  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  cither  without  the  sphiucter, 
or  protruded  at  the  time  of  stool.  Occasionally  it  comes  in  a  full  stream, 
without  any  antecedent  or  attendant  circumstances  to  explain  the  accident. 

The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  not  more  than  sufficient  to  stain  the  feces  or 
the  linen  after  the  discharge,  or  it  may  be  very  great,  so  as  to  produce  much 
exhaustion.  Its  appearance  is  much  diversified,  being  sometimes  dark,  when 
proceeding  from  a  ruptured  vein  or  venous  cyst,  or  long  retained  in  the  rec- 
tum, and  sometimes  bright,  when  from  a  ruptured  artery.  It  may  be  ob- 
served upon  the  surface  of  the  feces,  or  mingled  with  them  in  streaks,  or 
altogether  unmixed.  Sometimes,  moreover,  it  is  more  or  less  coagulated,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  mucus,  or  with  purulent  or  sanious  liquids. 
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The  hemorrhage  is,  in  general,  quite  irregular  in  its  occnrrenee  and  dura- 
tion, owing  to  the  various  local  causes  which  provoke  it  But  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  seems  disposed  to  return  at  certain  intervals,  and  sometimes  it  is 
decidedly  periodical.  In  females  it  occasionally  comes  on  monthly,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  menses,  or  along  with  them ;  and  even  in  men  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  assume  the  same  regularly  periodical  character.    . 

The  bleeding  may  be  inferred  to  depend  upon  piles,  when  tumours  are  ob- 
vious, or  can  be  detected  upon  a  close  examination.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  determine  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  rectum,  or  a  higher  portion  of  the 
bowels.  But,  when  the  blood  is  pure,  or  mixed  only  in  distinct  streaks  with 
the  feces,  and  when  its  discharge  has  been  preceded,  for  some  time,  by  unea- 
einess  in  the  sacrum,  without  any  sign  of  disorder  of  the  upper  bowels,  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  from  the  rectum.  When  intimately  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  of  a  black  tar-like  aspect,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred to  proceed  from  some  higher  position.  Occasionally,  upon  close  in- 
spection, the  point  from  which  it  issues,  may  be  seen,  upon  a  protrusion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  as  in  defecation. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  rectum  is  seldom  dangerous.  In  most  cases,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  account,  being  merely  an  insignificant  attendant  on  other  affec- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  beneficial  by  relieving  general  plethora,  portal  con- 
gestion, or  determination  of  blood  to  other  parts,  especially  to  the  head.  It 
may  even,  by  its  long  continuance,  become  essential  to  health,  so  that  a  sud- 
den interruption  of  it  may  be  dangerous.  When  copious  and  frequent,  it  may 
induce  an  alarming  condition  of  anaemia ;  and  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are 
apt  to  be  accompanied  with  great  labour  of  the  heart,  have  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  plethora  and  general  excitement,  and  very  injuriously  treated  by 
depletion.  In  some  rare  instances,  life  is  endangered  immediately  by  the 
abundance  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Caiut€$. — ^The  causes  of  hemorrhage,  in  general,  are  all  capable  of  produch 
ing  this  particular  form  of  it.  Among  them  may  be  ranked  whatever  occa- 
sions irritation,  congestion j  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum,  snd  whatever  is  capable  of  wounding  this  tissue.  Of  this  kind  are 
£dls  upon  the  sacrum ;  hardened  feces ;  straining  at  stool ;  drastic  cathartics, 
or  others  having  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  rectum,  as  aloes;  medicines  which 
have  a  tendency  to  the  pelvic  viscera  generally,  as  cantharides  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  congestion  of  the  portal  circle  from  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or 
from  other  cause;  and  suppression  of  the  menses  and  other  habitual  dis- 
charges. Of  all  these,  portal  congestion  is  probably  the  most  frequent.  They 
are  of  course  much  aided  by  a  hemorrhagic  state  of  the  circulation,  whether 
consisting  in  plethora,  or  an  altered  constitution  of  the  blood,  or  in  both.  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  frequently  attended 
with  the  discharge  of  blood,  which  is,  however,  in  this  case,  not  often  copi- 
ous. But  by  far  the  most  frequent  source  of  this  hemorrhage  is  in  hemor- 
rhoidal tumours.  The  blood  may  possibly,  in  some  instances,  proceed  by 
exudation  from  the  surface  of  the  tumours ;  but  much  more  frequently  the 
hemorrhage  results  from  a  rupture  of  the  dilated  vein,  or  the  hemorrhoidal 
cyst,  from  an  abrasion  or  tearing  of  the  investing  mucous  membrane,  or  from 
the  division  of  a  small  vessel  that  may  ramify  in  the  membrane.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  the  blood  may  sometimes  be  seen  issuing  from  the  point  of 
rupture.  Relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  leading  to  prolapsus,  may 
give  occasion  to  the  hemorrhage ;  as  may  also  fissures  or  small  wounds  in  the 
folds  of  the  anus.  Cancerous  and  other  ulcers  of  the  rectum,  are  often  at- 
tended with  it,  the  former  dangerously  so.  Like  other  hemorrhages,  this 
may  exist  in  the  passive  form,  proceeding  ftx)m  vascular  relaxation^  and  de- 
praved blood,  as  in  malignant  diseases. 
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Treatment. — ^Wben  attendant  upon  hemorrhoidal  tumonn,  this  affection 
requires,  in  general,  no  other  treatment  than  that  which  is  extended  to  the 
main  affection.  (See  HemorrhaicUj  vol,  i.  page  ^8.)  It  may,  however,  be 
so  copious  as  to  demand  especial  attention,  and  then  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  other  causes.  Should  plethora  exist  with  general  and  local 
excitement,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  the  lancet,  with  cups  or  leeches  to 
the  sacrum ;  but  these  remedies  are  not  often  necessary.  Rest,  a  cooling  and 
laxative  regimen,  cold  water  or  ice  applied  to  the  sacrum  or  fundament,  or 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and,  if  these  should  fail,  the  injection  of  a  soln- 
tion  of  alum  or  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  a  vegetable  astringent  infusion,  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  An  enema  consisting 
of  three  or  four  fluidounces  of  a  solution  of  alum,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and  mixed  with  forty  drops  of  landaniun, 
repeated  daily  or  tvnce  a  day,  has  almost  always  answered,  in  my  experience. 
When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  single  point,  pressure  may  be  employed 
by  means  of  a  bougie,  or  a  piece  of  prepared  hogs'  intestine  closed  at  one  end, 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  then  injected  with  cold  water,  and  tied  at  the 
other  end.  The  effects  of  constipation  should,  if  necessary^  be  obviated  by 
laxatives  of  the  most  unirritating  character;  and,  if  there  be  plethora  or 
excitement,  the  saline  cathartics,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  Seidlitz  powders,  &c.,  should  be  preferred.  Congestion  of  the  portal 
circle  should  he  corrected  by  an  alterative  course  of  mercury  alternated  with 
laxatives,  and  by  other  means  calculated  to  promote  hepatic  secretion.  Some- 
times a  full  dose  of  calomel  may  be  found  useful.  Relaxation  of  the  roncoos 
membrane  of  the  rectum  should  be  treated  as  directed  under  the  head  of  pro- 
lapsus ani.  When  the  affection  is  supplementary  to  the  menses,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  uterine  function.  If  there  should  be  evidence  of  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  the  hemorrhage  should  be  checked  with  much 
caution ;  and,  if  measures  for  this  end  are  employed,  danger  to  the  brain 
should  be  obviated  by  depletion,  low  diet,  &c.  The  same  caution  should  be 
observed  in  correcting  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  which  has  become  habitual  and 
constitutional.  It  is  a  good  rule,  under  these  circumstances,  to  establish  a 
revulsion  towards  some  point  of  the  surface  by  means  of  setons  or  issues,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  plethora  hy  attention  to  the  diet,  occasional  pur- 
gation with  salts,  and,  if  symptoms  of  a  determination  of  blood  to  some  vital 
organ  be  observed,  by  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Passive  hemorrhages  must  be 
treated  by  cold  applications,  astringent  injections,  and  the  use  of  measures 
calculated  to  support  the  system,  and  improve  the  blood.  In  these  cases, 
some  good  might  be  expected  from  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  cubebs,  &c, 
taken  internally ;  and  the  same  remedies  may  be  found  useful  in  chronic  oases 
of  hemorrhage,  originally  active,  when  all  signs  of  general  and  local  excite- 
ment have  ceased. 


Arlick  nil. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  URINARY  ORGANS, 

or  HEMATURIA. 

Syn. — Bloody  Urine. 

The  term  hsematuria  is  conveniently  applied  to  the  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  urinary  passages,  no  matter  from  what  portion  of  these  passages  the 
hemorrhage  may  proceed.  Considered,  however,  in  reference  to  its  origin 
(flu/io,  blood,  and  ovpi»,  I  urinate),  it  would  not  embnoe  bleeding  from  Um 
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mucoos  coat  of  tbe  urethra;  for  the  blood  from  thi»  source  eacapes  withoat 
any  effort  of  the  patient  similar  to  that  of  micturition.  "  In  this  place,  the 
term  is  employed  in  its  most  general  acceptation.  The  complaint  is  by  no 
means  common,  except  as  an  attendant  upon  inflammation  of  some  portion  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  urinary  passages,  and,  in  this  case,  is  seldom  so 
considerate  as  to  claim  particular  attention. 

JSympUmu, — ^The  discharge  of  blood  is  sometimes  preceded  by  sensations 
indicating  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  part  affected,  and  sometimes  takes 
place  without  preliminary  symptoms.  When  it  proceeds  from  any  other  part 
than  the  urethra,  the  Uood  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  ^e  bladder,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  urine.  Occasionally  the  discharge  is  without  uneasi- 
ness'; but,  in  other  clises,  there  are  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  dysury;  the 
patient  having  a  disposition  to  micturate  frequently,  with  bearing  down  sen- 
sations, ardor  urin»,  and  pain,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  along  the  urethra.  In  some  instances,  no  blood  escapes,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  which  had  been  effused  into  the  bladder  having  coagulated, 
and  thus  closed  the  entrance  of  the  urethra.  In  such  cases,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  weight  and  painful  distension  above  the  p|ibes,  and  the  other  phenomena 
are  fHresented  which  characterize  retention  of  urine. 

•  The  cjfuantity  of  the  blood  discharged  is  altogether  indefinite,  being  often 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  tinge  the  urine,  and  in  some  rare  cases  so  con^ 
siderable  as  to  endanger  life.  Its  appearance,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  diver- 
sified. Sometimes  it  comes  away  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  nearly  or  quite 
pure,  especially  when  the  hemorrhage  is  copious ;  and  afterwards  coagulate^. 
It  may  also  escape  unmixed  drop  by  drop,  owing  to  the  blood  issuing  from 
the  urethra,  or  the' bladder  near  its  orifice.  Most  commonly  it  is  more  or 
less  mixed  with  the  urine,  which  is  sometimes  merely  tinged  by  it  of  a  red, 
brownish-red,  or  blackish  colour,  sometimes  turbid  from  the  partial  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  which  floats  at  first  in  irregular  flocculi  through  the  liquid,' 
but  soon  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  soft  grumous  mass.  Occasionally,  smiall 
worm-like  coagula  are  observed  in  tbe  urine,  more  or  less  deprived  of  their 
colouring  matter.  These  are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  ureters.  When  the 
blood  coagulates  in  the  bladder,  its  liquid  portion  first  escs^s  with  the  urine 
tinged  with  the  red^corpuscles,  and  afterwards  the  coagulum  broken  up  into 
a  grumous  mass.  Thus  the  urine  may  continue  to  be  bloody  several  days 
after  the  internal  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Besides  blood,  various  other  mat- 
ters of  a  mucous  or  purulent  character,  and  occasionally  fetid,  are  mixed  with 
the  urine  in  some  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

The  blood  may  proceed  from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra;  but 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  its  precise  source  in 
particular  cases.  It  may  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  kidneys,  when  the 
hemorrhage  has  been  preceded  by  pain,  heaviness,  or  other  uneasiness  in  the 
loins,  continued  or  not  along  the  course  of  one  or  both  ureters  to  the  groin ; 
when  it  has  followed  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  back ;  when  it  is  an  attendant 
upon  obvious  nephritfs  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  upon  calculi 
in  the  pelvis  of  that  organ ;  and,  finally,  when  the  blood  is  mixed  intimately 
with  the  urine,  or  presents  itself  partly  in  the  form  of  those  cylindrical  coagula 
believed  to  be  formed  in  the  ureters.  In  relation  to  these  coagula,  if  some- 
what bleached,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  have  come  fi'om  one  of 
the  ureters ;  if  soft  and  of  a  full-red  colour,  they  may  have  been  moulded  in 
the  urethra.  The  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  from  tbe  ureters  is  almost  necessa- 
rily uncertain.  It  may  be  presumed  to  exist,  when  the  escape  of  the  blood. 
has  been  preceded  by  the  very  painful  passage  of  a  calculus  through  one  of 
these  tubes.     It  is  probably  a  very  rare  occurrence^  unless  in  this  condiUoa 
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of  things ;  and,  even  then,  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  be  certain  that  the  blood 
did  not  proceed  from  the  kidney.  The  bladder  is  probably  the  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage,  when,  before  or  along  with  it,  the  patient  has  experienced  nneasi- 
ness  over  the  pubes  or  in  the  perineum,  or  has  received  a  blow  or  had  a  fidl 
upon  one.  of  these  parts;  when  he  is  known  to  have  stono  in  the  bladder;  when 
the  emission  of  the  blood  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  dysury,  and  there  b 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  large  coagulum  in  the  bladder ;  when, 
in  finei  the  blood  comes  away  unmixed  or  bnt  little  mixed  with  urine.  In 
cases  of  malignant  fungus  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  when  hemorrhage  gene- 
rally follows  the  introduction  of  a  sound,  the  source  of  the  blood  may  be  con- 
fidently referred  to  that  organ.  When  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the 
urethra,  it  is  generally  known  by  the  esoape  of  the  blood  either  drop  by  drop, 
or  in  a  small  stream,  without  any  effort  of  the  patient  as  in  micturition,  and 
without  his  ability  to  control  the  flow  except  by  pressure  upon  the  passage. 
The  blood,  too,  is  usually  unmixed;  and,  when  the  patient  mictorates,  Uie 
urinci  though  it  may  be  slightly  tinged  at  first,  soon  passes  unchanged ;  the 
hemorrhage  showing  itself  again  after  the  cessation  of  the  act.  Injury  to  the 
urethra,  or  inflammation  of  that  passage,  would  also  lead  to  the  inference  that 
it  might  be  the  source  of  the  blood.  Occasionally,  however,  blood  from  the 
urethra,  in  consequence  of  a  calculus  or  of  some  other  obstruction  in  the 
passage,  flows  back  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  tends  to  confuse  the  diagnosis. 

The  course  of  this  hemorrhage  is  altogether  uncertain,  depending  on  the 
various  pathological  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.  Of  itself,  it  ie 
very  seldom  dangerous,  though  death  has  occurred  from  a  profuse  loss  of 
blood  from  the  urinary  -passages,  without  any  discoverable  organic  lesion. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  serious  as  a  sign  of  other  alSections ;  and  is  sometimee 
troublesome  and  even  hazardous  by  its  consequences,  as  when  it  fills  the  blad* 
der  and  ureters  with  coagulated  blood,  and  thus  obstructs  the  escape  of  the 
urine.  The  worst  form  of  it  is  that  which  attends  malignant  diseases,  and 
others  characterized  by  a  dark,  feebly  coagulable  blood. 

Diagnosw. — In  certain  morbid  states  of  the  urinary  organs,  or  of  the  sye- 
tem,  the  urine  sometimes  assumes  so  nearly  the  appearance  of  that  mixed 
with  blood,  that  some  care  is  requisite  to  distinguish  them.  Thus,  it  may 
be  deep-red,  or  reddish-brown,  or  blackish,  mav  be  turbid,  and  may  deposit 
a  dark  sediment  somewhat  like  that  produced  by  blood.  In  gravel,  it  is 
sometimes  so  concentrated,  and  so  abundant  in  the  reddish  salts  which  mark 
the  predominance  of  uric  acid,  that  it  might  without  di£Bculty  be  mistaken 
for  hemorrhagic  urine.  It  is  also  reddened  by  certain  kinds  of  food,  as  the 
red  beet,  the  prickly  pear,  &c.,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  madder. 
Bloody  urine  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  following  properties.  Il 
is  in  general  turbid  when  discharged,  and  afterwards  becomes  clear  by  sub- 
sidence; the  matter  deposited  is  not  dissolved  when  the  urine  is  heated;  the 
clear  portion,  containing  the  serum  of  the  effused  blood,  is,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  coagulable  by  heat;  linen  dipped  in  it  is  stained  of  a  red  colour.  On 
the  contrary,  the  coloured  urine,  above  alluded  to,  is  often  transparent  when 
disbharged,  and  becomes  turbid  upon  standing;  re-dissolves  the  deposit  when 
heated;  is  not  coagulable;  and  stains  linen  yellow,  or  orange,  or  brown,  bat 
seldom  blood-red.  The  discovery  of  blood  corpuscles  by  means  of  the  micnK 
scope,  and  of  albumen  by  the  usual  tests,  would  be  decisive  as  to  the  natul^ 
of  the  fluid.  The  urine  of  females  is  sometimes  tinged  by  the  menatrual 
fluid,  and  by  blood  from  the  uterus  or  vagina;  but  there  can  be  little  diffi* 
culty  in  distinguishing  this  from  the  urine  of  haematuria,  if  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner  be  directed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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Causes, — Blows  or  falls,  violent  horseback  exeriise,  or  the  jolting  of  a 
roQgh  carriage;  violence,  in  severe  or  protract^  labours;  venereal  exeesses; 
calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureters^  bladder,  or  urethra;  certain  «ub- 
staiices  which  irritate  the  urinary  passages  when  taken  internally,  as  cantha- 
rides  and  oil  of  turpentine;*  drastic  cathartics  which  occasion  much  tenesmus; 
acrimony  of  the  urine  from  great  concentration,  such  as  occurs  in  hot  cli- 
mates, where  the  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  are  carried  off  by  perspiration; 
translation  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  disease;  suppression  of  the  menstrual,  he- 
morrhoidal, or  other  habitual  discharge;  all  these^  snd  whatever  other  causes 
are  capable  of  inducing  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  urinary  organs,  may- 
give  rise  to  hsematuria,  especially  when,  from  plethora  or  the  constitution  of 
the  blood,  there  is  a  predisposition  to  hemorrhage.  When  there  is  a  predis- 
position to  this  particular  hemorrhage,  from  the  state  of  the  urinary  organs, 
anything  capable  of  stimulating  the  circulation,  or  giving  the  hemorrhagic 
character  to  the  blood,  may  bring  on  an  attack.  Sex  and  age  hav^  some 
influence  in  forming  such  a  predisposition;  at  least  it  is  more  common  in 
men  than  women,  and  in  adults  than  young  children;  though  the  cause  of 
this  may  be  less  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  constitution  in  the  former,  than  a 
greater  exposure  of  the  parts  affected  to  injurious  influences. 

PathchgicQl  States, — Cases  of  hsematuria  no  doubt  occur,  in  which  the 
affection  depends  merely  upon  an  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  bleeding 
surface,  connected  with  a  general  hemorrhagic  predisposition,  and  without 
the  coexistence  of  other  diseases.  But  such  cases,  even  including  among 
them  those  which  are  vicarious  to  the  menses  or  hemorrhoidal  flux,  are  very 
rare ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion,  supposed  to  be 
of  this  character,  are  actually  dependent  on  some  other  concealed  cause, 
perhaps  a  calculus  which  has  escaped  detection.  The  affection  with  which 
the  hemorrhage  is  probably  most  frequently  associated  is  inflammation,  with 
or  without  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  merely  inflammatory, 
it  is  seldom  considerable;  but,  when  connected  with  ulceration,  it  may  be 
copious,  though  it  is  not  easy  nor  always  possible  to  discriminate  between 
such  cases  during  life.  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  often  attended 
with  bloody  urine.  Calculous  disorder  is  a  frequent  source  of  this  hemor- 
rhage, sometimes  by  directly  wounding  the  surfeice  with  which  the  concretion 
is  in  contact,  sometimes  by  merely  irritating  or  inflaming  it.  Carcinomatous 
disease  of  the  parts  concerned,  generally,  at  some  stage  of  its  progress,  gives 
rise  to  bloody  urine.  When  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  always  or  gene- 
rally followed  by  hemorrhage,  this  disease  may  be  suspected  ib  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  Malignant  fevers,  as  typhus,  the  plague,  smallpox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  other  diseases  characterized  by  a  depraved  condition  of 
the  blood,  as  scurvy  and  purpura  haamorrhagica,  are  sometimes  attended  with 
copious  hsematuria  of  the  passive  kind. 

Treatment. — When  not  involved  in  the  treatment  for  associated  affections, 
this  should  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  applicable  to  hemorrhages  in 

feneral.  Rest,  abstinence,  cooling  mucilaginous  or  other  demulcent  drinks, 
leeding  when  required  by  the  pulse,  and  leeches  or  cups  to  the  loins,  hypo- 
gastrium,  of  perineum,  as  auxiliary  to  the  lancet  or  as  a  substitute  for  it, 
when  there  are  signs  of  decided  local  irritation,  are  the  remedies  applicable 
to  the  early  stage  of  active  haamaturia.     When  the  hemorrhage  is  very  co- 

*  I  haye  known  bloody  nrine  to  result  from  inhalation  of  the  yaponrs  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. The  case  was  that  of  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylyania  Hospital,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  crew  of  a  Teasel  loaded  with  turpentine,  among  which  he  had  worked  and 
slept  for  several  days.  He  informed  me  that  two  others  of  the  crew  were  similarly 
affected*  {NoU  to  the  second  edition.) 
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pious,  ice  or  ice- water  may  be  applied  over  the  port  from  which  the  blood 
proceeds;  when  it  is  moderate,  and  attended  with,  much  iriitatioti,  warm  fo- 
mentations or  emollient  cataplasms  would  be  preferable.  Id  the  former  case, 
cold  water,  in  the  latter,  laudanum,,  may  be  advantageously  injected  into  the 
rectum.  I  have  found  great  and  almost  immediate  advantage  from  the  ace- 
tate of  lead,  in  small  and  often  repeated  doses.  In  the  more  advanced  stages, 
other  astringents,  including  uva  ursi,  may  often  be  usefully  employed ;  and 
oil  of  turpentine  is. an  excellent  remedy  in  chronic  and  passive  conditions  of 
the  disease.  The  bowels  if  disposed  to  constipation,  should  be  kept  soluble 
by  mild  laxatives  or  enemata.  It  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  inject  as- 
tringent solutions  or  infusions  into  the  bladder;  but  this  should  always  be 
done  with  caution.  When  coagulated  blood  in  the  bladder  obstructs  the 
discharge  of  urine,  or  resists  the  action  of  that  liquid  in  breaking  up  and 
removing  it,  i&  sound  should  be  carefully  introduced  so  as  to  divide  the  co- 
agulum,  or  warm  liquids  thrown  up  so  as  to  aid  in  washing  it  out.  In 
urethral  bemorrhage,  a  bougie  may  be  introduced,  after  cold,  rest,  astrin« 
gents,  &c.,  have  faifed.  In  passive  hsematuria,  the  general  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  hemorrhage  of  this  character  are  applicable ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  prophylactic  treatment. 

Article  IX. 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Syn. — Uterine  Hemorrhage. — Menorrhagia. 

The  term  uterine  hemorrhage  embraces  all  bloody  discharges  from  the 
uterus,  whether  dependent  on  functional  or  organic  derangement,  and  whether 
occurring  in  the  impregnated  or  unimpregnated  state  of  the  organ.  In  this 
place,  however,  those  only  will  be  considered  which  are  unconnected  with 
gestation;  the  others  being  more  appropriately  treated  of  in  works  upon 
midwifery.  • 

The  term  menorrhaffia  has  a  somewhat  less  extensive  signification.  Itc 
origin  (/i^v,  month,  and  {triyrvfiiy  I  break)  would  confine  it,  in  strictneas,  to 
an  increased  flow  of  the  menses;  but,  as  the  menstrual  discharge  is  now 
generally  thought  to  be  blood,  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  occurring  in  the  nn« 
impregnated  state  of  the  uterus,  to  be  a  mere  increase  of  the  menses,  the  term 
is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  that  afiection.  They  who  consider  the  menses 
as  a  secretion,  and  not  a  hemorrhage,  make  the  want  of  coagulability  of  the  di^ 
charge  its  chief  distinctive  character.  Though  the  menses  usually  appear  every 
four  weeks,  continue  for  three  or  fou^days,  and  amount,  on  the  average,  to 
about  five  or  six  ounces,  yet  the  interval  may  be  much  shorter,  the  coutinn* 
ance  longer,  and  the  quantity  much  greater,  without  being  morbid,  or  requir- 
ing medical  interference.  No  excess  beyond  the  usual  average,  in  any  of  these 
respects,  would  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  disease,  unless  productive  of  in- 
jury to  the  health.  Now  an  excess,  to  this  degree,  is  very  rare  without  being 
attended  with  unaltered  and  coagulable  blood ;  and  Dr.  Dewees  states,  in  his 
work  on  the  diseases  of  females,  that  he  has  known  only  one  instance  of  the 
kind.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  a  distinction  betwem 
morbidly  superabundant  menstruation  and  the  hemorrhage  which  occurs  at 
the  same  periods ;  especially  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  aflfections  would  be 
conducted  upon  the  same  principles.  But  hemorrhage  connected  with  preg- 
nancy, or  dependent  upon  organic  disease  of  the  uterus,  could  scarcely  be  in- 
cluded, with  propriety,  under  the  title  of  menorrhagia,  having  no  relatioOi 
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whatever,  to  the  menses. ,  Bj  the  term,  therefore,  is  here  understood  only 
that  form  of  uterine  hemorrh&|i(e  which  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  menses, 
or  which,  originating  from  mere  functional  derangement  of  the  organ,  may  bei 
considercK)  as  somewhat  analogous  to  menstruation  in  its  character. 

Menorrhagia  has  been  divided  into  the  active  and  passive.  There  is  a  real 
foundation  for  this  division,  though  not  recognized  by  all  authors.  The  dif- 
ference is  simply  this,  that,  in  the  former,  the  blood  is  eztravasated  in  conse- 
quence of  an  irritatioh  or  increased  action  in  the. vessels  themselves;  in  the 
latter  flows  through  unresisting  orifices  merely  upon  the  principle  of  gravi- 
tation, or  under  the  impulse  of  the  general  circulating  force.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  cases  of  hemorrhage  attended  with  general  debility  are  passive; 
and  the  probability  b,  that,  in  most  of  the  instances  in  which  menorrhagia  is 
80  considered,  it  is  really  active.  Whenever  the  hemorrhage  occurs  at  ccrtaia 
intervals  answe^ng  to  those  of  menstruation,  and,  even  under  apparently 
similar  exciting  causes,  does  not  occur  at  other  periods,  it  is  probably  active; 
for  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  a  certain  vital  exaltation  or  irritation  in  the 
organ,  that  the  current  of  blood  is  at  these  times  especially  directed  or  invited 
to  the  uterus.  The  general  forces  which  circulate  the  blood  are  quite  passive 
in  relation  to  its  peculiar  direction.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  attend 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient;  for  cases  accompaniea  with  debility,  even  though 
the  uterine  action  may  have  the  character  of  irritation,  require  a  very  differ- 
ent treatment  from  those  occurring  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  system.  True 
passive  menorrhagia  is  that  which,  in  a  weakened  state  of  the  system  and  of 
the  uterine  vessels,  may  occur  at  any  time  under  the  influence  of  exciting 
causes.  It  may  be  the  result  either  of  an  atonic,  relaxed  condition  of  the 
vascular  walls,  consequent  or  not  upon  previous  excitement,  or  of  a  certain 
hemorrhagic  condition  of  the  blood,  which  disposes  to  a  passive  extravasation^ 
such  as  takes  place  in  malignant  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Menorrhagia  usually  occurs  at  the  regular  periods  of  men- 
struation, or,  if  in  the  interval,  at  such  stated  times  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  is  in  some  degree  under  the  influence  of  the  causes  which  regulate 
the  menstrual  function. .  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  inferred  also  from  the 
fact,  that  the  disease  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  or  after  the  age  at  whieh 
the  system  has  become  quite  accommodated  to  the  abolition  of  this  function. 
In  most  instances,  various  premonitory  symptoms  are  observable,  sometimes 
as  much  as  two  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage.  Such 
are  a  feeling  of  weight,  fulness,  or  ^eat  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  pains  in 
the  loins,  bearing  down  sensations,  slight  swellings  of  the  external  parts  of 
generation,  tumefaction  and  uneasiness  of  the  mammse,  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  digestion,  heat  of  mouth,  giddiness  or  headache,  excitement  of  the 
pulse,  and  mentlil  depression.  If  the  hemorrhage  occur  at  the  regular  monthly 
period,  the  first  discharge,  according  to  Dr.  Be  wees,  generally  has  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  but  is  soon  followed  by  blood,  «8 
shown  by  the  clots  or  stringy  coagula  which  attend  it.  The  flow  of  blood 
frequently  relieves  the  preceding  symptoms  of  turgescence  or  excitement. 
After  the  first  gush,  it  sometimes  gradually  subsides,  and  the  patient  expe* 
riences  no  further  difficulty  on  the  particular  occasion  ;  but  not  un frequently, 
after  partial  subsidence,  it  returns  again  and  again,  and  does  not  cease  until 
it  has  considerably  reduced  the  strength ;  leaving  the  patient  pale,  languid, 
and  with  a  feeble  pulse.  Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  so  profuse  as  to  pro- 
duce a  condition  of  acute  anaemia  (see  page^  251),  and  even  to  involve  life  in 
apparent  danger.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  discharge,  the  patient  gradually 
recovers  her  strength,  until  the  recurrence  of  the  monthly  period  brings  back 
the  same  routine  of  preliminary  excitement,  hemorrhage,  and  exhausti<m. 
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Occasionally,  the  intervals  are  not  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
general  health  gradually  gives  way.  The  hlood  becomes  deteriorated  in 
quality;  and  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ansBmia  are  at  length  established. 
The  patient  is  extremely  pale,  and  suffers  much  from  palpitation,  faintness, 
ffiddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  violent  neuralgic  headaches.  The  pulse  is 
roeble,  and  is  rendered  very  frequent  by  slight  exertion.  The  returns  of  the 
hemorrhage  become  more  irregular,  and  its  duration  longer.  The  discharge 
of  blood  is  followed  by  that  of  coloured  serum,  and  this  not  unfreqaently  by 
a  profuse  leucorrhoea.  The  slightest  causes  are  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack. 
At  length  the  patient  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  hemorrhage,  which  varies  only 
from  the  extravasation  of  coagulable  blood  to  that  of  a  thin  bloody  serous 
liquid.  The  general  symptoms  are  still  further  aggravated.  Sallowness  of 
complexion  or  excessive  pallor,  great  emaciation,  a  very  feeble  and  excitable 
pulse,  a  short  and  hurried  respiration,  edematous  extremities,  and  sometimes 
a  general  dropsical  tendency,  with  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  nervous 
functions,  mark. the  extreme  prostration  of  the  system.  Occasional  profose 
discharges,  sometimes  attended  with  syncope,  aggravate  the  danger.     If  the 

Satient  is  not  relieved,  she  sinks  under  the  exhaustion,  or  yields  to  some  acci- 
ental  disease  which  her  system  in  ordinary  health  would  have  resisted.  A 
fatal  termination,  however,  is  rare ;  as  the  disease  is  almost  always  within  the 
reach  of  remedies ;  and  the  course  above  described  is  often  cut  short,  at  various 
points,  either  by  the  interposition  of  art,  the  cessation  of  the  cause,  or  the  re- 
sources of  the  system. 

In  some  instances,  a  condition  of  debility,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  long 
continuance  of  the  hemorrhage,  arises  from  other  causes  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  menstrual  function.  The  peculiar  causes  of  menorrhagia,  now 
occurring,  superadd  this  affection.  The  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  under  these 
circumstances,  are  less  apt  to  be  heralded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  and  are 
less  regular  in  their  recurrence  than  in  a  more  vigorous  state  of  system ;  and 
the  affection  speedily  assumes  the  character  above  described,  as  belonging  to 
the  advanced  stage.  There  are,  moreover,  between  the  two  extremes  of  vigour 
and  debility,  all  conceivable  grades;  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  to 
which  category  any  particular  case  may  belong. 

Either  in  the  induced,  or  in  the  original  debilitated  state  of  the  general 
health,  it  is  possible  that  the  hemorrhage  may  assume  the  truly  passive 
form  ;  the  vessels  of  the  womb  having  lost,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  their 
power  of  resisting  the  forces  that  tend  to  extravasate  the  blood.  But  true 
passive  menorrhagia  is  probably  more  frequent  as  the  result  of  a  depraved 
character  of  the  blood  itself,  in  which  it  no  longer  retains  the  power  of  sup- 
porting the  organic  contractility  of  the  tissues.  In  such  cases,  any  cause  that 
may  direct  the  blood  with  more  than  usual  force,  or  in  more  than  usual  quan- 
tity, to  the  uterus,  will  bring  on  a  discharge;  but  the  blood  instead  of  pre- 
senting its  ordinary  appearance,  is  apt  to  have  a  dark  colour,  and  little  tend- 
ency to  coagulate. 

Women  subject  to  menorrhagia  are  less  apt  to  become  pregnant,  and,  when 
they  become  so,  are  more  liable  to  abortion,  than  others  not  thus  affected. 
Dr.  Locock  has  also  ''frequently  remarked  that  those  who  have  suffered  much 
from  menorrhagia,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  uterine  hemorrhage  af^er  abortion 
or  parturition  at  the  full  time."  {CifC,  of  Pract.  Med.,  Article  Menorrhagia.^ 
Besides  menorrhagia,  women  are  subject  to  other  forms  of  uterine  hemor- 
rhage. Inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  considerable 
flow  of  blood.  The  same  thing  occurs  frequently  from  ulcers  of  the  uterus, 
and  from  polypous  tumours  and  other  excrescences,  which  sustain  a  constant 
State  of  irritation  and  turgesoence.    Indeed|  whenever  freqoent  attuka  of 
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uterine  hemorrhage  occur,  at  altogether  irregular  iuteryals,  even  during  the 
menstruating  period  of  life,  some  organic  derangement  may  be  suspected,  ai^d 
an  examination  should  be  mlide.  Carcinoma  of  the  uterus  is  almost  always 
productive  of  hemorrhage.  About  the  period  of  life  at  which  menstruation 
ceases,  irregularities  of  this  function  are  very  common;  and  occasional  excess 
of  discharge,  qr  even  copious  hemorrhage,  may  occur  without  serious  disease 
of  the  organ.  But,  as  cancer  is  apt  to  be  developed  about  the  same  time, 
such  hemorrhage  is  always  a  subject  of  suspicion.  Should  the  hemorrhage 
come  on  after  the  menses  have  ceased  entirely,  and  then  occur  irregularly, 
with  lancinating  pains  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  the  grounds  of  suspicion 
are  much  stronger.  In  all  such  cases,  an  examination  per  vaginam  will  de- 
termine the  question. 

Causes. — ^The  predisposing  causes  of  this  hemorrhage  are  such  as  affect 
the  system  at  large,  or  operate  especially  upon  the  uterud.  Among  the  first 
tre  all  those  calculated  to  induce  a  plethoric  or  otherwise  hemorrhagic  state 
of  the  blood.  The  causes  most  operative  in  the  production  of  plethora  in 
women,  are,  perhapf), /sedentary  habits,  the  free  use  of  stimulating  food  and 
drink,  confinement  in  hot  rooms,  and  over  indulgence  in  sleeping,  especially 
in  hot  beds.  A  contrary  set  of  causes,  as  scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  bad 
air,  exposure  to  cold,  privations  of  all  kinds,  and  diseases  which  impair  the 
digestive  functions,  sometimes  predispose  to  passive  menorrhagia  by  impover- 
ishing or  depraving  the  bl(K)d.  The  time  of  life  has  also  some  influence. 
Women  appear  to  be  most  subject  to  menorrhagia  at  the  period  when  the 
menses,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  about  to  cease.  Of  the  causes 
which  act  locally,  many  are  occasionally  exciting  as  well  as  predisposing;  in 
one  instance  inducing  a  tendency  to  the  hemorrhage,  and  in  another  bring- 
mg  an  existing  predisposition  into  action.  Such  are  tight  lacins,  habitual 
eoDStipation,  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  from  disease  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  long- continued  leucorrhoea,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  abortion. 
Anything  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  which  is  capable  of  irritating  the' 
litems,  directly  or  indirectly,or  sending  towards  it  a  current  of  blood.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  ordinary  menstrual  effort,  great  exertion,  inordinate  danc- 
ing, straining,  blows  or  falls,  mechanical  violence  of  all  kinds,  medicines  cal- 
culated to  affect  especially  the  pelvic  viscera,  as  cantharides,  oil  of  turpentine, 
savine,  and  aloes,  drastic  cathartics  in  general,  hardened  feces  in  the  rectum, 
sexual  indulgence,  lascivious  thoughts,  exciting  passions,  piles,  and  irritating 
diseases  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages. 

Treatment. — In  acute  cases,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in  a  hori- 
sontal  position,  upon  a  firm  bed  or  mattrass,  and  carefully  guarded  against 
causes  of  excitement,  whether  general  or  local.  Everything  having  a  tend- 
ency to  invite  the  blood  to  the  uterus,  or  to  confine  it  there,  should  be  re- 
moved. The  dress,  therefore,  should  be  quite  loose ;  constipation,  if  existing, 
should  be  obviated  by  laxative  medicine  or  an  enema ;  any  irritation  of  the 
urinary  organs  or  rectum  which  may  occasion  dysury,  tenesmus,  or  bearing 
down  efforts,  should  be  quieted  by  an  opiate  injection;  and,  if  there  be  con- 
gestion of  the  portal  circle,  dependent  on  hepatic  torpor  or  obstruction,  H 
should  be  corrected  by  an  alterative  mercurial  treatment.  These  are  general 
directions,  to  be  put  in  force  in  all  cases  presenting  the  requisite  indications. 
But  it  is  highly  important,  in  conducting  the  treatment,  to  consider  the  state 
of  system,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  elevation  or  depression. 

When  the  disease  is  recent,  the  circulation  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and 
strong,  and  the  evidences  of  uteritie  excitement  obvious,  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm.  After  bleeding,  and  in  cases  which  do  not  require  the  lancet, 
Bhoold  symptoms  of  considerable  local  congestion  of  the  uterus  exist,  muck 
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good  may  be  derived  from  a  few  cups  to  the  sacrom,  or  leeches  over  the 
pubes,  to  the  vulva,,  or  on  the  inner  and  upper  parts  of  the  thighs.  Deple> 
tion,  however^  of  this  direct  character,  is  comparatively  seldom  necessary.  A 
saline  cathartic  to  remove  any  existing  constipation,  the  use  of  refrigeniDt  or 
nauseating  diaphoretics,  rest,  cool  drinks,  and  a  diet  restricted  to  farinaoeous 
liquids,  will  generally  be  aufficient  ta  meet  the  constitutional  indications  in 
active  cases.  Small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  repeated  so  as  to 
induce  slight  nausea,  without  vomiting,  will  often  have  a  happy  effect  in 
relieving  vascular  excitement,  and  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  while  they  do 
not  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  system.  Emetics  have  beea  reoommended; 
but,  though  good  might  result  from  the  relaxation  which  precedes  and  follows 
their  operation,  there  would  be  some  risk  of  increased  hemorrhage,  from  the 
straining  and  consequent  compression  of  the  pelvic  viscera  which  attend  the 
act  of  vomiting.  They  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful  remedy. 
Should  there  have  been  little  or  no  vascular  excitement  originally,  or  should  il 
have  been  subdued,  great  advantage  may  be  expected  from  opium  and  ipecacn^ 
anha,  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  that  of  Dover's  powder*  Directing  power- 
fully to  the  skin,  this  cotnbination .  acts  revulsively  upon  the  uterus,  while  ii 
quiets  the  various  irritations  general  or  local  which  often  so  strongly  contri- 
bute to  sustain  the  discharge.  The  patient  may  be  kept  eonstantly  under  its 
influence  by  a  full  dose  every  eight  hours;  or  it  may  be  administered  at  nighty 
while  other  remedies  are  given  through  the  day.  ^  When  the  stomach  is  very 
irritable,  the  remedy  may  be  administered  by  the  rectum,  in  twice  or  thrios 
the  ordinary  dose.  Tincture  of  hemp  has  been  found  useful  by  Dr.  Msguire, 
in  this  form  of  hemorrhage;  and  its  efficacy  is  attested  by  Dr.  Churchill,  who 
gives  it  in  the  dose  of  five  drops  three  times  &'day.  (^BraithwaiU*s  Retrotpeeif 
xix.  329.) 

Should  the  hemorrhage  be  considerable,  efforts  should  be  made  4o  arrest  it 
directly  by  producing  contraction  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  This  indication  is 
admirably  fulfilled  by  acetate  of  lead,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two 
or  three  grains  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  until  the  hemorrhage  is 
checked,  or  until  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  have  been  taken.  It  may  often 
be  happily  combined  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  and  the  different  indi- 
cations thus  simultaneously  answered.  If  the  salt  of  lead  should  fail,  or  be 
objectionable,  recourse  may  be  had  to  ergot,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
hemorrhages  of  the  uterus,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  sedative  action  upon  tho 
circulation,  may  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  some  excitement.  When  the 
hemorrhage  is  alarmingly  copious,  it  is  necessary  in  addition  to  employ  local 
measures.  Of  these,  cold  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  beat  adapted  to 
this  condition  of  the  disease.  Cloths  wrung  out  of  very  cold  water  or  spirit, 
or  bladders  containing  ice,  may  be  applied  about  the  pelvis,  over  the  pubes, 
or  to  the  loins  and  back ;  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  hip-bath ;  cold 
water  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum ;  or  ice  introduced  into  the  vagina. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  vital  actions,  already,  perhaps,  de- 
pressed by  the  hemorrhage,  be  not  reduced  too  low  by  the  long  continuanoo 
of  the  remedy.  Should  cold  not  prove  effectual,  the  measure  still  remains  of 
plugging  the  vagina,  wltieh,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  uterus,  can  scarcely 
fail.  The  following  observations  upon  this  point  are  made  by  Dr.  Locock. 
''A  dossil  of  lint,  or  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  may  be  gradually  introduced 
into  the  vagina  up  to  the  os  uteri,  so  as  to  fill  the  vagina  firmly  throughoul 
its  whole  extent.  Many  prefer  soaking  the  material  previously  in  some  strong 
astringent  li(|uid,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  still  more  efficacious.  If  a  plug  pn^ 
duce  pain,  it  must  be  withdrawn,  and  at  all  events  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  because  it  is  apt  to  beoome  very  offen- 
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mve  and  irritattDg  from  the  putrefaotion  of  the  discharge.  On  withdrawing 
it,  unless  it  be  done  very  gently  and  gradually,  'a  fresh  discharge  of  blood  is 
apt  to  be  occaMoned;  but  it  can  ea&nly  be  restrained  by  another  plug,  or  some 
d  the  other  remedies."  (Ci/c,  of  Pract.  Med.y  Article  Menorrhayta.)  Dr. 
J.  Henry  Bennet,  of  London,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  plugs  the  os  uteri,  in- 
stead of  the  vagina.  Bringing  the  paVt  into  view  by  the  speculum,  he  intro- 
duces two  or  three  small  pieces  of  cotton  tied  to  a  thread,  and  wedges  them 
firmly  into  the  os  nteri,fand  then  covers  the  cervix  with  larger  pieces  before 
withdrawing  the  instrument.  {Lohd,  Lancet^  Feb.  1852.) 

When  the  case  is  originally  attended  with  sjrmptoms  rather  of  general  de- 
pression than  elevation,  or  when  it  has  become  somewhat  ehronjc,  and  as- 
sumed the  condition  usually  considered  as  passive,  other  astringents  besides 
acetate  of  lead  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Among  these,  kino,  <^techu, 
rhatany,  and  pure  tannic  acid,  from  the  Vegetable  kingdom ;  and  alum,  suU 
pkate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  o^iron,  and  sulphuric  acid 
from  the  mineral,  are  perhaps  most  esteemed.     Gallic  acid  has  been  of  lat6 
strongly  recommended ;  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Tanner,  of  London,  has  found  tinoture 
of  cinnamon,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  every  six  hours,  very  efficacious.  (See 
Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  ix.  781.)     The  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  has  also 
been  recommended.     Oxide  of  silver,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Lane,  has  also  been 
employed  with  great  success  by  Dr.  J.  J.  ^hweatt,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
He  gives  it  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  twice  or  three 
times  a  day;  and  always  combines  it  with  a  little  opium  or  morphia.  (^Am, 
Jotim,  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  8.,  xviii.  p.  70.)     Astringent  injections,  consisting 
of  alum  dissolved  in  the  infusion  of  kino  or  catechu,  or  of  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  may  be  thrown  into  the  vagina;  and  similar  injections  have  even 
been  introduced  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  means  of  a  male 
catheter  passed  through  its  orifice,  though  death  is  said  to  have  resulted  from 
the  latter  plan  in  more  tha^  one  instance. 

In  cases  still  feebler,  where  the  system  and  the  uterus  .are  both  relaxed, 
and  the  hemorrhage  appears  to  be  sustained  by  the  relaxation,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  measures  above  recommended  tor  arresting  the 
discharge,  to  employ  others  with  the  view  of  giving  tone  to  the  various  or- 
gans, and  invigorating  the  general  organic  contractility.  These  measures  are 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  periods  of  discharge,  but  continued  also  in  the  inter- 
val. The  different  bitters  and  chalybeates  are  now  indicated.  Sulphate  of 
zinc,  in  the  dose  of  two  graids,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  that  of  one  quarter 
of  a  grain,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  are  occasionally  of  advantage. 
The  tonics  may  sometimes  be  beneficially  associated  with  an  aromatic  tincture, 
as  that  of  cinnamon,  or  of  ginger.  In  old  cases,  where  the  uterus  is  very 
feeble  and  relaxed,  remedies  calculated  to  stimulate  that  organ  directly  have 
been  recommended,  such  i|s  a  blister  to  the  sacrum,  aloetic  preparations,  and 
even  savine  and  cantharides;  but  these  must  be  employed  with  caution. 
Oil  of  turpentine  has  sometimes  a  very  happy  effect.  If  the  bowels  are  cos- 
tive, they  should  be  kept  open  by  rhubarb  with  soap. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  substances ;  and 
the  malt  liquors,  or  a  little  wine  may  be  allowed  for  drink.  A  cold  bath,  or 
cold  hip-bath,  may  be  employed  for  a  few  minutes,  night  and  morning,  if^ 
upon  cautious  trial,  the  system  is  found  to  react  well  under  its  use.  Moderate 
exercifl^,  of  a  passive  kind,  will  sometimes  be  useful,  by  improving  the  general 
health ;  but  all  jolting  or  jarring,  and  all  active  exertion  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  is  a  journey  to  some  of  the 
chalybeate  springs,  and  a  free  use  of  the  waters.  The  occasions  should  be 
preferably  seized  for  exercise,  when  the  hemorrhage  has  been  suspendedv 
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organized  cyst  around  tfae  mass,  and  ultimately  remoTe  it  by  absorptian.  Or 
the  coagulum  may  itself  become  organized,  and  form  a  new  stmctore  not  in- 
compatible with  the  life  of  the  patient.  AH  has  little  to  do  in  such  cases  bat 
to  look  on,  and  occasionally  aid  the  efforts  of  nature  by  correcting:  derange- 
ments in  the  general  health.  Should  the  symptoms  afford  reason  to  uiink  that 
the  hemorrhage  is  still  going  on,  and  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  irritative 
transudation,  it  would  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  check  it  by  bleeding,  carried 
as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  admit ;  and  if  he  be  already  reduced 
too  far  for  this  remedy,  cold  may  be  applied  externally,  as  near  the  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage  as  possible.  When  the  effusion  is  very  abundant,  nothing  offers 
a  chance  of  safety  but  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  through  an  artificial  open- 
ing ;  and  the  chance  from  this  source  is  very  slight 

■  Hemorrhage  of  the  pletCra  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  serous  hemor- 
rhages. It  may  be  suspected  when  shortness  of  breath,  great  debility  and 
faintncss,  and  bloody  expectoration,  occur  suddenly  and  simultaneously;  while 
the  chest  affords,  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  evidences  of  a  liquid  within 
the  pleura,  not  previously  existing  there.  It  is  generally  &tal  when  consid^- 
able.  Paracentesis  has  been  performed  in  cases  attended  with  large  effusioo, 
but  not  with  very  encouraging  results.  Dr.  Karawagen,  of  Cronstadt,  per- 
formed the  operation  in  four  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pleuritis,  attendant  on  an 
epidemic  scurvy  which  prevailed  at  that  place  in  1839,  and  in  all  with  relief 
to  the  patients,  though  without  ultimate  success. 

Effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericanUumy  when  it  occurs,  is  generally  conse- 
quent on  rupture  of  the  heart  or  one  of  the  large  blood-vessels )  but  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  transudation ;  as  no 
solution  of  continuity  could  be  found  upon  the  most  careful  examination. 
Such  cases  have  come  under  the  notice  of  Baillijs,  Chomel,  Carson,  and  Bni^ 
rows.  In  ChomeFs  case,  the  affection  continued  severul  days,  and  was  at- 
tended with  orthopnoea,  an  unequal  and  irregular  pulse,  the  absence  under 
the  hand  of  any  impulse  of  the  heart,  general  oedema,  and  reddish  expecto- 
ration. (^Dict,  de  Mid.y  xv.  173.)  Dr.  Karawagen  performed  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  in  two  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pericarditis,  accompanying  scurvy, 
in  one  with  relief  to  the  symptoms,  in  the  other  with  complete  success,  the 
patient  having  ultimately  recovered ;  and  this  was  the  only  case  of  recovery 
out  of  thirty  affected  with  the  disease.  Three  pints  and  a  half  of  bloody  liquid 
were  extracted.  (See  Med.  Examiner y  iv.  525.)  The  same  operation  has 
been  frequently  performed  by  Dr.  Kyber.  In  most  cases,  it  merely  served  to 
protract  life  without  preserving  it;  but,  in  four,  a  radical  cure  was  effected. 
(See  Rankinc^B  Abstract,  vii.  64.) 

Hemorrhage  of  the  peritonenmy  independent  of  inflammation  or  organic 
disease,  though  rare,  has  been  occasionally  noticed.  Sudden  and  very  severe 
abdominal  pains,  nausea  and  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  surface,  extreme 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  a  haggard  countenance,  and  delirium,  have  been  the 
prominent  symptoms.  The  presence  of  blood  in  this  cavity,  whether  from 
transudation  or  other  cause,  is  probably  less  fatal  than  in  the  pleura ;  isolation, 
and  ultimate  absorption,  organization,  or  elimination  of  the  blood,  being  of 
occasional  occurrence. 

The  phenomena  and  effects  of  hemorrhage  of  the  arachnoid  will  be  detailed 
under  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  As  to  the  tunica  raffinaiii 
tettiM  and  the  tynovial  membranes,  little  need  be  said.  Hemorrhage  in  then 
membranes  is  almost  always  the  result  of  violence,  though  it  may  sometinee 
occur  from  transudation  in  persons  of  a  strong  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  Blood 
has  boon  found  effused  into  the  joints  in  scurvy. 
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^rtick  XII. 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  CELLULAR  AND  PARENCHYMATOUS 

TISSUES. 

Extravasation  of  blood  m  the  celiular  tusut  ifi  a  commoti  reBult  of  a  general 
predisposition  to  passive  hemorrhage.  In  scurvy,  purpura,  and  malignant 
febrile  affections,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  constitutional  predisposition  to  hemor- 
rhage, it  is  among  the  most  constant  phenomena.  The  extravasation  takes 
pla^  immediately  under  the  skin,  forming  ecchymosis ;  beneath  the  mucous, 
and  serous  membranes,  pr6ducing  elevated  red  patches  in  parts  obvions  to  in- 
spection ;  and  among  the  muscles,  giving  rise  to  tumours,  often  of  considera- 
ble size.  In  short,  there  is  no  portion  of  this  tissue  in  which  the  effusion 
may  not  occur.  The  blood  in  these  cases,  if  the  patient  survive  the  disease 
in  which  the  hemorrhage  originates,  is  either  gradually  absorbed,  or  becomes 
organized,  and  forms  new  structure,  which  ultimately  disappears.  The  hemor- 
rhage itself  is  seldom  an  object  of  treatment ;  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner 
being  directed  towards  the  general  affection. 

Effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  is  a  frequent  result  of  external  vio- 
lence, and,  in  persons  with  a  constitutional  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  slightest  causes.  Large  eochymoses  and  bloody  tumours  are  thus 
occasionally  formed  under  the  skin.  They  almost  always,  however,  disappear 
gradually  by  absorption,  if  not  tampered  with.  Evaporating  lotions,  as'tino- 
ture  of  camphor,  may  sometimes  hasten  the  process ;  and  it  is  possible  that 

fen  tie  pressure  may  occasionally  do  good,  though  it  must  be  used  with  caution, 
f  attended  with  inflammation,  they  should  be  treated  with  cold  water, '  or 
saturnine  lotions. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  t%$9ue  oforgam  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  thongh 
it  probably  results  much  oftener  from  an  inflammatory  or  other  organic  lesion, 
or  from  external  violence,  than  from  mere  transudation  consequent  upon  irri- 
tation or  congestion.  It  sometimes  attends  upon  affections  characterized  by 
a  hemorrhagic  state  of  the  blood.  In  most  of  the  organs  its  existence  can  be 
known  only  after  death.  In  the  lungs  and  brain,  however,  it  occasions  oha- 
lacteristic  phenomena  which  indicate  it  in  many  cases  with  sufficient  clearness. 
It  is  almost  never  by  the  mere  loss  of  blood  that  it  does  harm,  but  by  inter- 
fering with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  In  this  way  it  is  almost  always 
serious,  and  very  often  fatal.  Apoplexy  and  palsy  result  from  such  effusions 
in  the  brain,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  the  lungs.  (See  Apoplexi^  and 
Hemorrhage  of  the  Lungs.) 


SECTION  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SECRETION. 

This  section  might  embrace  all  the  diseases  of  all  the  secreting  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  serous,  cellular,  and  mucous  membranes,  the  skin,  and  the  con- 
glomerate glands ;  but  many  of-  these  are  more  conveniently  considered  under 
other  functions,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  tissues  perform  an  essential 
part ;  as,  for  example,  the  complaints  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane 
under  digestion,  and  of  the  bronchial  under  respiration.  I  shall  treat  here 
only  of  the  diseases  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  the  skin,  the  salivary 
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organized  cyst  aroand  the  mass,  and  nltimatdj  remore  it  bj  absorption.  Or 
the  coagulnm  may  itself  become  organized,  and  form  a  new  structure  not  in- 
compatible with  the  life  of  the  patient.  AVt  has  little  to  do  in  such  cases  but 
to  look  on,  and  occasionally  aid  the  efforts  of  nature  by  correcting  derange- 
ments in  the  general  health.  Should  the  symptoms  afford  reason  to  tnink  that 
the  hemorrhage  is  still  going  on,  and  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  irritative 
transudation,  it  would  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  check  it  by  bleeding,  carried 
as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  admit ;  and  if  he  be  already  reduced 
too  far  for  this  remedy,  cold  may  be  applied  externally,  as  near  the  seat  of  the 
bemolrhage  as  possible.  When  the  effusion  is  very  abundant,  nothing  offers 
a  chance  of  safety  but  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  through  an  artificial  open- 
ing ;  and  the  chance  from  this  source  is  very  slight 

-  Hemorrhage  of  the  plettra  is  one  of  the  most  i^quent  of  the  serous  hemor- 
rfaages.  It  may  be  suspected  when  shortness  of  breath,  great  debility  and 
fointness,  and  bloody  expectoration,  occur  suddenly  and  simultaneously;  while 
the  chest  affords,  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  evidences  of  a  liquid  within 
the  pleura,  not  previously  existing  there.  It  is  generally  fatal  when  consider- 
able. Paracentesis  has  been  performed  in  cases  attended  with  large  effusion, 
but  not  with  very  encouraging  results.  Dr.  Karawagen,  of  Cronstadt,  per- 
formed the  operation  in  four  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pleuritis,  attendant  on  an 
epidemic  scurvy  which  prevailed  at  that  place  in  1839,  and  in  all  with  relief 
to  the  patients,  though  without  ultimate  success.  - 

Effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium^  when  it  occurs,  is  generally  conse- 
quent on  rupture  of  the  heart  or  one  of  the  large  blood-vessels )  but  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  transudation ;  as  no 
solution  of  continuity  could  be  found  upon  the  most  careful  examination. 
Such  cases  have  come  under  the  notice  of  BaillijB,  Chomel,  Carson,  and  Bnr^ 
rows.  In  Chomel's  case,  the  affection  continued  several  days,  and  was  at- 
tended with  orthopnoea,  an  unequal  and  irregulft*  pulse,  the  absence  under 
the  hand  of  any  impulse  of  the  heart,  general  oedema,  and  reddish  expecto- 
ration. (^Dict,  de  3Ud.,  xv.  173.)  Dr.  Karawagen  performed  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  in  two  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pericarditis,  accompanying  scurvy, 
in  one  with  relief  to  the  symptoms,  in  the  other  with  complete  success,  the 
patient  having  ultimately  recovered ;  and  this  was  the  only  case  of  recovery 
out  of  thirty  affected  with  the  disease.  Three  pints  and  a  half  of  bloody  liquid 
were  extracted.  (See  Med.  Examiner y  iv.  525.)  The  same  operation  has 
been  frequently  performed  by  Dr.  Kyber.  In  most  cases,  it  merely  served  to 
protract  life  without  preserving  it;  but,  in  four,  a  radical  cure  was  effected. 
(See  Rankinf/s  Abstract,  vii.  64.) 

Hemorrhage  of  the  peritoneum,  independent  of  inflammation  or  organic 
disease,  though  rare,  has  been  occasionally  noticed.  Sudden  and  very  severe 
abdominal  pains,  nausea  and  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  surface,  extreme 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  a  haggard  countenance,  and  delirium,  have  been  the 
prominent  symptoms.  The  presence  of  blood  in  this  cavity,  whether  from 
transudation  or  other  cause,  is  probably  less  fatal  than  in  the  pleura ;  isolation, 
and  ultimate  absorption,  organization,  or  elimination  of  the  blood,  being  of 
occasional  occurrence. 

The  phenomena  and  effects  of  hemorrhage  of  the  arachnoid  will  be  detailed 
under  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  As  to  the  tunica  vai/inali$ 
testis  and  the  synovial  membranes,  little  need  be  said.  Hemorrhage  In  these 
membranes  is  almost  always  the  result  of  violence,  though  it  may  sometimes 
occur  fnjm  transudation  in  persons  of  a  strong  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  Blood 
has  boon  found  effused  into  the  joints  in  scurvy. 
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Article 

HEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  CELLULAR  AND  PARENCHYMATOUS 

TISSUES. 

Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tisme  in  a  common  resnlt  of  a  general 
predisposition  to  passive  hemorrhage.  In  scurvj,  purpura,  and  malignant 
febrile  affections,  as  well  as  in  oases  of  constitutional  predisposition  to  hemor- 
rhage, it  is  among  the  most  constant  phenomena.  The  extravasation  takes 
pla^  immediately  under  the  skin,  forming  ecch jmosis ;  beneath  the  mucous 
and  serous  membranes,  producing  elevated  red  patches  in  parts  obvious  to  in- 
spection ;  and  among  the  muscles,  giving  rise  to  tumours,  often  of  considera- 
ble size.  In  short,  there  is  no  portion  of  l;his  tissue  in  which  the  effusion 
may  not  occur.  The  blood  in  these  cases,  if  the  patient  survive  the  disease 
in  which  the  hemorrhage  originates,  is  either  gradually  absorbed,  or  becomes 
organized,  and  forms  new  structure,  which  ultimately  disappears.  The  hemor- 
rhage itself  is  seldom  an  object  of  treatment ;  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner 
being  directed  towards  the  general  affection. 

Effusion  of  blood  m  the  cellular  tissue  is  a  frequent  result  of  external  vio- 
lence, and,  in  persons  with  a  constitutional  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  slightest  oauaes.  Large  ecchymoses  and  bloody  tumours  are  thus 
oooasionally  formed  under  the  skin.  They  almost  always,  however,  disappear 
gradually  by  absorption,  if  not  tampered  with.  Evaporating  lotions,  as'tino- 
ture  of  camphor,  may  sometimes  hasten  the  process ;  and  it  is  possible  that 

Entle  pressure  may  occasionally  do  good,  though  it  must  be  used  with  caution, 
attended  with  inflammation,  they  should  be  treated  with  cold  water,  or 
saturnine  lotions. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  tis9tie  of  organs  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  though 
it  probably  results  much  oftener  from  an  inflammatory  or  other  organic  lesion, 
or  from  external  violence,  than  from  mere  transudation  consequent  upon  irri- 
taiioii  or  congestion.  It  sometimes  attends  upon  affections  characterized  by 
a  hemorrhagic  state  of  the  blood.  In  most  of  the  organs  its  existence  can  be 
known  only  after  death.  In  the  lungs  and  brain,  however,  it  occasions  oha- 
lacteristic  phenomena  which  indicate  it  in  many  cases  with  sufficient  clearness. 
It  is  almost  never  by  the  mere  loss  of  blood  that  it  does  harm,  but  by  inter- 
fering with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  In  this  way  it  is  almost  always 
serious,  and  very  often  fatal.  Apoplexy  and  palsy  result  from  such  effusions 
in  the  brain,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  the  lungs.  (See  Apoplexy^  and 
Hemorrhage  of  the  Lungs.) 


SECTION  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SECRETION. 

This  section  might  embrace  all  the  diseases  of  all  the  secreting  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  serous,  cellular,  and  mucous  membranes,  the  skin,  and  the  con- 
glomerate glands ;  but  many  of  these  are  more  conveniently  considered  under 
other  functions,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  tissues  perform  an  essential 
part;  as,  for  example,  the  complaints  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane 
under  digestion,  and  of  the  bronchial  under  respiration.  I  shall  treat  here 
only  of  the  diseases  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  the  skin,  the  salivary 
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^landsy  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  appendages  of  these  several  organs. 
No  arrangement  of  diseases  can  be  so  precise,  that  the  different  divisions  will 
not  occasionally  trench  npon  one  another. 


SUBJECTION  T. 
DI8IA8SS  or  TBS  SIAOUS  AND  CILLULAR  TISSOXS. 

In  consequence  of  the  connexion  of  these  tissues  with  other  fanctioDB  thaa 
the  secretory,  all  of  their  diseases  are  considered  elsewhere,  except  dropsy, 
which,  being  generally  a  disease  of  secretion,  would  a[^)ear  to  fidl  natunllj 
into  this  division. 

Article  L 

DROPSY. 

Dropsy  may  be  defined  to  be  a  morbid  accumulation  of  watery  or  serow 
fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  serous  cavities.  A  certain  portion  of  such  fluid 
is  essential  to  the  liealthy  state  of  these  parts.  It  is  only  when  the  wants  of 
the  tissues  are  exceeded,  and  an  accumulation  takes  place  productive  of  more 
or  less  incouvenience  or  injury,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  morbid,  and  thus  to 
constitute  dropsy.  Nor  do  I  here  include,  under  this  term,  the  serona  collet 
tions  that  sometimes  take  place  in  mucous  cavities,  in  qysts  or  hydatids,  or 
even  in  the  bursse  and  synovial  sacs.  Though  there  is  a  certain  analogy  be- 
tween these  and  dropsy,  and  though  the  name  is  jiot  unfrequently  applied  to 
them,  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  generally  quite  local,  and  do 
not,  like  dropsy,  depend  upon  causes  which  may  produce  a  simultaneous  effect 
in  all  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  affection.  Thus,  we  may  have  serous  effusion 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  pleural,  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  cause  \  but  this  does  not  extend  into  the  mucous  or  encysted 
cavities,  and  seldom  to  the  joints.  The  affections  usually  originate  under  dif^ 
ferent  circumstances,  obey  different  laws,  and  require  different  treatment.  Il 
is  even  most  convenient  to  separate  certain  cases  of  effusion  in  serous  cavities 
from  the  general  category,  and  either  to  treat  of  them  under  the  head  of  the 
organs  which  they  severally  affect,  as  when  the  discharge  is  a  mere  attendant 
upon  inflammation,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  surgeon,  as  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
cele.. The  only  localities  of  dropsy  here  considered  are  the  cellular  tissue, 
the  arachnoid,  the  pleurae,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum.  When  the 
effusion  takes  place  in  the  cellular  structure,  it  is  denominated,  if  extensive, 
annmrcay  if  limited  to  one  part,  cexhma  ;  when  it  affects  the  arachnoid,  it  is 
called  hj/(Irocepha!us,  or  tlropfy  of  the  brain  ;  when  the  pleurae,  hydrothoraXj 
or  dropsy  of  iht  cheat ;  when  the  pericardium,  hydropericardium,  or  dntpiy 
of  the  heart ;  when  the  peritoneum,  ajtcitea,  or  abdominal  dropt^.  The  name 
of  general  droptty  is  given  to  the  affection  when  it  occupies  all  or  most  of 
these  positions,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  the  same  time.  The  complaint 
will  be  first  treated  of  in  its  general  relations,  and  afterwards  in  the  several 
localities  alluded  to. 

Dropsy  is  rather  a  symptom  or  result  of  morbid  action  than  itself  a  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  it  usually  holds  this  rank  in  practical  treatises,  and,  from 
its  own  striking  characters,  and  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the  true  pathologi* 
cal  condition  in  which  it  originates,  will  probably  always  continue  to  do  ao. 
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The  daDger  in'  which  it  frequently  involves  Kfe,  and  the  consequent  neceiisit j 
of  employing  measures  for  its  removal/  without  reference  to  its  source,  are 
other  considerations  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in.  the  catalogue  of  distinct 
diseases. 

Patholo^cdl  Condition. 

ft 

The  first  inquiry  in  relation  to  dropny  should  be  directed  towards  the  pa- 
thological condition  upon  which  the  liquid  accumulation  depends,  and  which 
constitutes  the  true  disease.  *  This  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Very  differ-, 
ent,  and,  indeed,  opposite  derangements  of  function  or  structure  are  the' 
sources  of  dropsy.     They  may  all  be  included  ilnder  the  following  heads. 

1.  Irritation,  Active  Cont/estion,  or  Infiammation. — The  seroua  and,  cel- 
lular tissues  pour  out  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  when  excited.  The  ex- 
citement may  amount  to  inflammation.  That  dropsical  effusion  is  sometimes 
associated  with  this  condition  of  the  membrane  from  which  it  proceeds,  is 
evinced  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  results  of  examination  after 
death.  Pleuritic  and  abdominal  pains  with  fever  occasionally  precede  hy- 
drothorax  and  ascites ;  and,  in  some  cases  of  anasarca,  pressure  upon  the 
edematous  part  occasions  considerable  uneasiness.  Indeed,  inflammation  of 
the  serous  tissues  is  generally  attended  with  a  fluid  exudation,  a  portion  of 
which  has  the  serous  character.  When  this  is  speedily  absorbed,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  it  is  not  considered  dropsical ;  but  if  it 
continue  long,  and  especially  if  it'  increase  and  become  complicated  with  ex* 
temal  oedema,  it  is  unhesitatingly  admitted  to  that  rank.  Dissection  aft^ 
death,  in  such  instances,  often  exhibits  decisive  evidence  of  pre-.existent  or 
persisting  inflammation.  In  most  cases,  the  inflammation  is  chronic ;  and  it 
IS  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  tubercles,  which  serve  to  sustain  it. 
But,  though  inflammation  sometimes  lies  at  the  foundation  of  dropsy,  the  disv 
ease  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  mere  irritation  with  vascular  turgescence. 
The  very  act  of  eflusion  relieves  the  vessels,  and  inflammation  is  prevented  bj 
the  occurrence  of  dropsy. 

2.  Debility  or  Relaxation. — An  opposite  condition  of  the  tissues  to  that 
just  mentioned  'may  be  productive  of  the  same  result,  in  relation  to  dropsical 
eflusion.  The  vessels  in  debility  sometimes  become  so  relaxed,  that  the  more 
liquid  portions  of  the  blood  are  allowed  to  pass  through  their  walls,  almost 
without  resistance.  We  observe  the  same  thing  in  the  Trcssels  of  the  skin, 
by  which  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  is  often  poured  out  abundantly  in  very 
feeble  states  of  the  system,  in  the  form  of  colliquative  sweats.  The  results 
of  injection  after  death  confirm  this  view  of  the  pathological  condition  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  dropsy.  Dr.  Horner,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that,  in  fine  injections  of  whole  dropsical  subjects, 
scarcely  any  resistance  is  offered  by  the  blood-vessels ;  the  injected  fluid  es- 
caping from  theln  by  their  lateral  porosities  as  fust  as  it  can  be  thrown  in. 
(^Am.  Jonm,  of  Med,  Set.,  i.  265.) 

8.  Famve  CungeMion. — Distension  of  the  blood-vessels,  unattended  with 
irritation,  frequently  results  in  serous  effusion.  If  water  be  injected  into  the 
veins  of  an  animal  in  considerable  quantity,  death  takes  place  with  symptoms 
of  cerebral  and  pectoral  oppression,  and  watery  fluid  is  found,  upon  dissection, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue.  If,  previ- 
ously to  the  injection,  blood  has  been  abstracted,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
employed  be  merely  sufficient  to  supjily  the  loss,  the  same  consequences  do 
not  follow.  Distension,  therefore,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  effusion. 
Such  distension  frequently  occurs,  in  various  degrees,  from  a  derangement  of 
the  proper  balance  between  absorption  and  secretion,  and  from  other  causes. 
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It  is  only  wben  considerablei  or,  from  the  nature  of  itsoaase,  lasting,  thai 
dropsy  is  produced.  It  may  be  said  tbat  the  distension  produces  irritatioa 
or  increased  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  that  the  effusion  is  the  result 
of  an  active  process.  This  is  no  doubt  often  the  case ;  but  frequently  also 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  wholly  or  in  great  measure  passive,  as  all 
evidences  of  excitement  are  wanting ;  and  the  effusion  is  most  apt  to  take 
place  when  the  blood  is  watery,  and  the  tissues  relaxed.  It  is  n<tt  improbable 
that  many  cases  are  of  a  mixed*  character ;  the  extravasation  being  ascribable 
partly  to  irritation,  partly  to  mere  mechanical  transudation. 

The  preternatural  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  general,  affecting  the 
whole  circulation,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  venous  8ystem,'t>r  to  some  por- 
tion of  it,  as  to  the  portal  circle,  for  example,  or  to  a  single  limb.  When 
partial,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  some  impediment  to  the  return  of  tha 
venous  blood.  The  character  of  such  impediments  will  engage  our  atteatioD, 
under  the  causes  of  dropsy.  The  extent  and  position  of  the  dropsy  will  of 
course  be  influenced  by  the  locality  of  the  congestion. 

4.  Altered  Conditum  of  the  Blood. — There  is  little  doubt  that  an  altered 
composition  of  the  blood  is  occasionally  the  true  pathological  condition  in 
dropsy.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  has  not  been  certainly 
determined.  It  is  well  known  that  anemic  patients  are  occasionally  attacked 
by  dropsy ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  watery  state  of  the  blood  favours 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  In  repeated  instances,  examination  of  anemie 
patients  who  have  died  of  dropsy  has«detected  no  organic  lesion  whatever,  to 
which  the  disease  could  be  ascribed ;  and  a  fair  inference  is  that  the  blood 
was  in  fault.  Two  such  cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Castelnau  in  the  Archi9€$ 
Ginirale^  (4e  s6r.,  v.  141).  According  to  Andral,  the  dropsical  tendency  is 
connected  not  with  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  or  red  corpuscles,  but  of  albumen  io 
the  blood.  {Pdtholog,  Bsematalogy,  Am.  ed.,  108,  &c.)  MM.  Andral  and 
Oavarrat  always  detected  albumen  in  the  urine,  in  dropsical  cases  in  which 
they  found  a  deficiency  of  that  principle  in  the  serum.  (^Arch,  Gin.^  4e  s^., 
V.  1G8.)  This  accounts  for  its  deficiency  in  the  blood,  without  the  necessity 
of  admitting  that  this  deficiency  was  the  cause  of  the  dropsy.  Dr.  Bees,  in 
many  examinations  of  the  blood  of  dropsical  patients,  never  discovered  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  albumen.  {Ibid.,  169.)  In  the  two  cases  de- 
tailed by  M.  Castelnau,  there  was  no  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the  inference 
is  drawn  by  the  author  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  the  blood,  which  was  very 
watery  and  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  Watery  blood  may,  therefore,  cause 
dropsy  without  any  special  deficiency  of  albumen;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  a  deficiency  really  does  contribute  to  the  dropsical  tendency.  The 
fact  is,  that  further  experiments  are  required  tD  decide  what  is  the  precise 
alteration  in  the  blood  which  di.«poses  to  dropsy.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  in  general  apparently  more  watery  than 
in  health.  How  it  is  that  this  state  of  the  blood  induces  effusion  is  equally 
uncertain.  It  may  be  that  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  liquid  facilitates  its 
escape  through  the  pores  of  the  capillaries ;  it  may  be  that  these  pores  theu- 
selvcs  become  relaxed  from  the  want  of  due  stimulus  from  the  blood ;  or, 
finally,  both  these  causes  may  operate.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  ac> 
cumulation  in  the  blood  of  urea  and  other  unhealthy  constituents,  consequent 
upon  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  may  give  rise  to  an  irritant  property  in 
the  circulating  fluid,  which,  acting  on  the  serous  and  areolar  tissues,  may  oc- 
casion increased  secretion,  and  thus  cause  dropsy. 

5.  Deficient  Absorption. — In  health  there  is  a  constant  exhalation  from  the 
serous  and  cellular  tissues,  and  an  equally  constant  absorption  of  the  effused 
fluid;  and  the  two  processes  so  hr  balance  each  other  that  no  injurious 
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mulation  takes  place.  It  is  obrions  that  dropsy  may  arise  from  an  irregular 
coDdition  of' either  or  hoth  of  these  functions;  from  an  excess  of  exhalatioPi 
while  absorption  remains  unchanged,  from  a  deficiency  of  absorption,  exhala- 
tion continuing  as  in  health,  or  from  an  increase  of  exhalation  and  diminution 
of  absorption  combined.  No  sufficient  proof  has  been  adduced  that  dropsy  de- 
pends exclusively  on  deficient  absorption.  It  has  been  inferred  to  do  so  from 
the  fact,  that  obstruction  of  the  absorbent  vessels  is  sometimes  followed  by 
oedema  of  the  limb  below ;  but  ^his  is  not  a  necessary  consequence ;  for  even 
the  thoracic  duct  has  been  found  obstructed  without  giving  rise  to  dropsy. 
Nor  has  it  been  shown  ,that  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  at  all  diminished 
in  most  cases  of  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  o(iten  at- 
tends the  progress  of  dropsy ;  and  the  lymphatics  running  from  dropsical  parts 
have  been  sometimes  observed  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  as  if  they  had  been 
more  than  usually  active.  Besides,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  fluid  exhaled 
in  dropsy  is  identical  with  that  exhaled  from  the  same  tissues  in  health  ;  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  is  not  so;  for  albumen,  which  is  found  in  dropsi- 
cal fluid,  is  not  usually  a  constituent  of  the  normal  secretions.  But  it  is  now 
generally  believed  that  the  veins  are  concerned  in  the  process  of  absorption. 
Obstruction  in  these  vessels,  by  producing  congestion  in  the  venous  radicles 
below,  must  prevent  the  admission  of  fluid  from  without,  and  thus  interfere 
with  absorption,  so  far  as  the  veins  are  concerned.  The  experiments  of 
Magendie  would  appear  to  place  this  fact  beyond  doubt.  They  demonstrate 
that,  when  the  venous  system  is  arti^cially  distended  by  the  injection  of 
water,  absorption  is  impeded  greatly,  if  not  quite  arrested.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  a  deficiency  of  absorption  in  consequence  of  congestion 
of  the  veins  is  one  of  the  pathological  conditions  upon  which  dropsical  accu- 
mulations depend ;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  this  is  never  the  sole,  nor 
even  the  original  cause;  for,  in  all  .such  cases,  effusion  is  greatly  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  distended  state  of  the  vessels.  The  fact,  before  stated,  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  in  such  cases,  goes  to  show  that  absorption 
is  not  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  effusion  ;  a  portion  of  the  duty 
of  tho  veins  being  performed  by  the  absorbents,  which  thus  labour,  though 
not  in  all  instances  effectually,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
venous  congestion. 

The  pathological  conditions,  above  enumerated,  are  all  that  occur  to  me  as 
being  the  immediate  sources  of  dropsical  accumulations.  They  constitute  the 
true  diseases  of  which  the  dropsy  is  a  symptom.  It  is  certain  that  various 
organic  or  functional  derangement-s  not  yet  mentioned  are  remotely  the  source 
of  dropsy,  but  they  all  act  by  inducing  one  or  more  of  these  conditions,  and 
will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  head  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. Two  or  more  of  the  above  conditions  are  often  united.  Thus,  irritation 
may  supervene  upon  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  and  congestion  of  the 
vessels ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  in  such  cases,  the  liability  to 
the  affection  must  be  much  greater  than  when  either  of  the  morbid  states  exists 
alone.  We  can  thus  explain  wby,  in  frequent  instances,  one  of  these  states 
occurs  without  dropsy,  while  in  other  instances,  being  reinforced  by  one  or 
both  of  the  other  conditions^  it  is  attended  with  the  complaint. 

Symptoms  J  CoursCy  Termination  j.dsc. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  dropsical  effusion  will  be  more  conve- 
niently detailed  under  the  particular  forms  of  dropsy.  The  affection  some- 
times comes  on  suddenly,  with  more  or  less  febrile  action,  indicated  by  in- 
creased frequency  and  foi-ce  of  pulse,  warmth  of  skin,  furred  tongue,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  gradual  in  its  approach,  advances  slowly,  and  is  associated 
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with  general  debility,  and  depressed  rather  than  excited  Taaonlar  action.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  sometimes  called  acute  of  febrile  dropsy,  in  the  latter 
chronic.  But  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  these  yarieties. 
Dropsy  with  feeble  action  sometimes  makes  its  attack  suddenly,  and  cases 
characterized  by  excitement  may  be  slow  in  their  progress;  while  others 
beginning  with  febrile  action  may  end  in  debility.  It  is  important  that  the 
practitioner  should  be  aware  that  the  disease  is  attended  with  these  different 
states  of  the  system;  but  little  good  can  result  from  any  attempt  at  classi- 
fication on  such  a  basis.  -.  Cases  of  excitement  sometimes'  manifest  obvious 
marks  of  infiammation,  such  as  thoracic  and  abdominal  pains  in  bydrothorax 
and  ascites,  and  tenderness  of  the  cellular  membrane  on  pressure  in  anasaros. 
More  generally,  however,  the  local  symptoms  are  those  rather  of  irritation 
than  of  positive  infiammation.  In  dropsy  with  debility,  the  skin  is  osnallj 
very  pale,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  not  un- 
frequently  anemic.  In  many  instances,  neither  symptoms  of  excitement  nor 
those  of  depression  are  very  obvious. 

The  urine  is  almost  always  scanty.  In  this,  dropsies  of  whatever  character, 
and  from  whatever  cause,  generally  agree.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy 
to  determine  exactly  what  constitutes  scanty  urine.  The  quantity  of  this 
secretion  varies  exceedingly  in  different  persons,  and  in  the  same  person  under 
different  circumstances,  and  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  average  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  healthy  individuals,  may  be  stated  at  two  or  three  pints. 
In  dropsy  it  is  often  not  more  than  a  pint  in  the  same  time,  and  sometimes 
is  much  less.  In  some  rare  cases  of  the  disease,  the  urine  remains  undimi* 
nished,  and  is  even  increased,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages.  These  are 
generally  cases  of  debility,  in  which  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  finds  a 
ready  outlet  through  the  relaxed  vessels,  whether  of  the  kidneys,  or  tho  senws 
or  cellular  tissue. 

The  character  of  the  urine  is  variable.  In  different  cases,  it  is  deep-brown 
like  beer,  deep-red  and  lateritious,  bloody,  bilious,  pale,  light-yellow  or  red- 
dish, turbid,  somewhat  opalescent,  limpid,  and  quite  healthy  in  appearance. 
In  febrile  dropsy,  it  is  generally  dark-coloured  and  turbid,  more  or  less  albu- 
minous, and  of  a  specific  gravity  less  than  in  health.  In  cases  dependent  on 
disease  of  the  liver,  it  is  often  very  high-coloured  and  bilious,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  odour  of  honey.  In  renal  eases,  it  is  sometimes  dark-brown  or 
tinged  with  blood,  generally  more  or  less  acid  and  albuminous,  and  often 
abounds  with  epithelium  thrown  off  by  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys, 
and  not  unfrequently  contains  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes,  discoverable  by  the 
microscope.  Since  the  publication  of  Blackall's  work  on  dropsy,  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  albumen  as  a  constituent  of  urine;  and  the  determi- 
nation of  its  presence  or  absence,  and  relative  quantity,  is  considered  impor* 
tant  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  The  subject  has  acquired  additional  importance, 
from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Bright  and  others.  It  will  be  treated  of  more  ex- 
tensively, when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  renal  disease  as  a  cause  of 
dropsy.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  modes  by  which  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen  may  be  detected. 

Tt$i%  of  albumen  in  the  urine. — One  of  the  most  convenient  tests  is  hraL 
The  urine,  if  turbid,  should  be  first  filtered,  and,  if  alkaline  to  test  paper, 
should  be  neutralized;  as  alkalies  counteract  the  coagulating  property  of  heat, 
and,  moreover,  sometimes  occasion  a  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates  in 
urine  when  heated,  though  it  may  contain  no  albumen.  The  urine  should 
also  always  be  examined  before  it  has  had  time  to  undergo  decomposition;  s« 
the  albumen  may  be  changed  along  with  the  other  principles,  and  thus  no 
longer  be  sensible  to  the  usual  tests.     When  prepared  for  examination,  die 
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nriDe  maj  be  ezpoeed  in  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  to  tbe  flame  of  • 
spirit-lamp,  or  simply  heated  in  a  silver  spoon^  or  other  convenient  recipient, 
over  the  fire.  According  to  the  proportion  of  albumen  present,  will  be  the 
amount  of  insoluble  matter  produced.  If  it  be  very  small,  there  will  be  a 
mere  whitish  cloudiness  in  the  urine;  if  larger,  there  will  soon  be  a  sensible 
precipitation  of  whitish,  curdy  flakes;  if  very  large,  the  whole  mass  of  urine 
may  gelatinize.  The  last  result  is  rare.  The  proportion  of  the  precipitate 
varies,  from  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity,  to  a  bulk  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fluid. 

Another  teat  usually  employed  is  nitric  acid.  This .  added  ta  albuminona 
urine  produces  a  flaky  precipitate.  But  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  alone,  as  iv 
sometimes,  in  the  absence  of  albumen,  occasions  a  precipitation  of  uric  acid, 
and  sometimes  of  nitrate  of  urea,  when  this  latter  principle  is  in  exoete  in  the 
urine.  Such  precipitates,  however,  are  redissolved  upon  the  application  of 
heat.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  heat  may  cause  a  deposition  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  alkaline  urine.  These  are  redissolved  upon  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  Thus  it  appears  thai  these  two  tests  separately  employed  are 
liable  to  fallacies ;  but  conjointly,  their  evidence  may  be  considered  certain. 
They  should  both  be  tried  in  every  case  at  all  doubtful.  According  to  Dr. 
H.  Bence  Jones,  the  presence  of  a  little  acid  may  prevent  the  coagulation  of 
albumen  by  heat;  as  a  compound  of  the  acid  and  albumen,  though  insoluble 
in  dilute  acid,  is  soluble  in  a  larger  proportion  of  pure  water,  hot  or  cold. 
He  therefore  advises  that,  before  this  test  is  tried,  the  tube  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  clean.  {Lancet^  March  16,  1850.)  Additional  proof  is  afibrded 
of  the  albuminous  nature  of  the  urine,  if  acetic  aeid  should  not  precipitate  the 
coagulum  produced  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  when  dissolved  in  solution  of 
caustic  potassa.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  albumen,  in  very  minut^ 
proportion,  is  capable,  when  coagulated,  of  rendering  a  clear  liquor  turbid, 
and  that  its  bulk  after  precipitation  is  greatly  disproportionate  to  its  weight. 
Dr.  Christison  never  found  more  than  27  parts  in  1000  of  urine,  and  states 
that,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  100,  it  gives  to  the  urine  almost  the 
appearance  of  a  thin  pulp.  When  in  considerable  proportion,  it  coagulates 
at  160°,  but  if  much  diluted  requires  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Perttpiraiion  is  generally  deficient  in  dropsy.  The  howeU  are  often  costive, 
and  sometimes  very  insusceptible  to  purgative  medicine,  even  of  the  most 
powerful  kind.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  disease  is  complicated  with 
chronic  intestinal  inflammation ;  and  then  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  affected 
with  diarrhoea.  When  this  occurs  without  any  amelioration  of  the  dropsical 
symptoms,  and  especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  or  when  dropsy  supervenes 
during  its  prevalence,  it  is  usually  an  unfavourable  sign. 

Thirst  is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  febrile 
form  of  the  disease,  but  may  attend  the  most  feeble  cases. 

The  fluid  efl'used  in  dropsy  appears  generally  to  consist  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  more  or  less  altered.  Though  not  absolutely  identical  under  different 
circumstances,  it  usually  possesses  closely  analogous  properties,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  limpid,  colourless,  or  slightly  yellowish,  and  without  smell.  It  is 
occasiooally  tinged  with  blood,  especially  when  the  dropsy  is  dependent  on 
obstruction  of  the  veins.  In  cases  of  inflammation,  it  is  sometimes  milky, 
and  contains  flakes  of  coagulated  matter,  and  may  also  be  mixed  with  pus. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  variable,  but  always  exceeds  that  of  water.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  water,  but  contains  various  principles  existing  in  the  blood.  Albu- 
men is  almost  always  present,  but  in  very  difierent  quantities.  In  sixteen 
cases  examined  by  Andral,  he  found  proportions  varying  from  four  to  forty- 
eight  parts  in  1000  of  the  fluid,  and  uniformly  less  than  in  the  serum  of  the 
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blood.  The  proportion  was  greatest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  health  ap- 
peared least  impaired.  (^Pathol,  ffasmatol.,  Am.  ed.,  115.)  Besides  albnmen, 
Marcet  found  a  peculiar-  animal  principle  which  he  named  muoo  eztractive 
matter,  and  which  was  also  in  variable  proportion.  Urea  was  found  in  large 
proportion  by  Dr.  Corrigan  in  the  fluid  of  a  case  of.  ascites  with  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  {Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.y  March,  1842.)  M.  Dela- 
harpe,  of  Lausanne,  discovered  fibrin,  in  several  instances,  in  the  fluid  of 
abdominal  dropsy,  in  such  quantity  that  the  liquid  coagulated  after  being 
withdrawn.  (4^^^-  GSn,,  3e  s^r.,  xiv.  174.)  According  to  Maroet,  the  salts 
are  in  singularly  uniform  proportion,  in  whatever  part  the  fluid  is  effused. 
They  consist  of  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulphate  of  potassa,  soda 
either  free  or  carbonated,  and  phosphates  of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia. 

The  dropsical  effusion  may  occupy  any  one  of  the  serous  cavities,  or  anj 
portion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  whether  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  or  beneath 
the  skin.  Gravitation,  and  consequently  the  position  of  the  patient,  have 
much  effect  in  determining  the  position  of  the  fluid,  whether  in  the  cavities, 
or  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  latter,  the  communication  between  the  cells 
allows  it'  to  traverse  the  body  with  little  difficulty.  Hence,  the  swelling  in 
anasarca  is  usually  first  observed,  and  is  greatest  in  the  feet,  ankles,  and  legs. 
Hence  too,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  effused  fluid  generally  occa* 
pies  the  lower  portion,  in  -consequence  of  the  erect  position  of  the  patient, 
most  common  towards  the  decline  of  life.     It  occasionally  undergoes  a  spon- 

The  disease  is  confined  to  no  time  of  life.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  infancy, 
is  frequent  in  old  age,  and  occurs  at  all  intervening  periods.  It  is,  however, 
taneous  cure.  In  such  cases,  the  disappearance  of  the  effusion  is  generallj 
coincident  with  an  increase  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  secretions ;  with  the 
occurrence,  for  example,  of  a  profuse  diuresis,  perspiration,  or  diarrhoea. 

Most  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  arist 
from  the  deranged  functions  of  the  various  organs,  consequent  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  the  efiused  fluid.  Its  greatest  danger  is  from  the  same  source.  Thus, 
respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  are  embarrassed  from  the  pressure  of 
liquid  in  the  thorax ;  and  convulsions,  coma,  palsy,  and  apoplexy  occur  from 
a  similar  cause  within  the  cranium.  GUilema  of  the  glottis  sometimes  occa- 
sions the  most  serious  con9e<|uences.  The  pressure  of  the  distended  fluid  in 
the  extremities  not  unfrequently  occasions  inflammation  of  the  skin,  termi- 
nating in  gangrene,  and  ultimate  exhaustion.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
fatal  result  in  dropsy  is  owing  to  the  organic  diseases  in  which  it  originates, 
as  those  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart.  Inflammations,  such  as  pleurisy, 
bronchitis,  and  gastro-enteritis,  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  advanced  stages, 
and  carry  off  the  patient.  In  some  instances,  the  effused  fluid  is  entirely 
absorbed  towards  the  close,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  when  the  inex- 
perienced practitioner  might  be  indulging  the  hope  of  a  favourable  issue. 

Catises. 

I  consider  as  causes  of  dropsy  those  which  produce  the  several  pathologicsl 
conditions  upon  which  the  effusion  depends.  In  the  first  place  may  be  meiH 
tioned  all  those  capable  of  inducing  irritation  or  active  congestion  of  the  se- 
creting tissue.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  common  is  exposure  to  cold,  espe* 
cially  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  If,  in  this  condition,  the  kidneys, 
from  excess  of  excitement,  or  other  cause,  fail  to  perform  the  vicarious  office 
that  is  thrown  upon  them,  the  irritation  may  be  directed  to  the  serous  or 
cellular  tissue,  and  dropsy  result.  In  general,  however,  inflammation  rather 
than  dropsical  irritation  ensues;  and,  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  latter, 
there  must  be  a  peculiar  prodispoaitioui  consisting  either  in  the  state  of  the 
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bloody  or  of  the  capillaries,  or  in  some  other  and  unltQown  condition^  Some- 
what similar  in  their  effect  to  cold,  are  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
or  of  goaty  and  rheumatic  irritations,  and  th$  suppression  of  accustomed  dis- 
charges,  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  as  of  the  urinary  and  menstrual  secre- 
tions, hemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  The  condition  of  system  which  follows  delivery 
is  said  sometimes  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  dropsy,  probably  in  consei^uence 
of  a  want  of  due  accommodation  of  the  general  excitement,  incident  to  the 
pregnant  state,  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Pregnancy  itself  may  sometimes 
produce  dropsy,  as  an  effect  of  its  attendant  vascular  fulness  and  excitement, 
in  cases  where  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists.  Certain  febrile  diseases, 
especially  the  exanthemata,  often  leave  behind  them  a  tendency  to  that  sori 
of  irritation  of  tissue  which  occasions  dropsy.  The  same  i^  not  unfrequently 
the  case  with  protracted  intermittent  fever;  though,  in  this  instance,  the  pa- 
thological condition  is  probably  rather  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  or  venous 
congestion  from  disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  than  vascular  irritation.  The 
presence  of  tubercles  in  the  tissues  affected  is  another  cause  of  dropsical  irri- 
tation, and  one  of  those  least  capable  of  being  obviated.  ^ 

Secondly,  in  the  catalogue  of  causes  may  be  ranked  those  which  operate 
by  relaxing  and  debilitating  the  tissues,  and  impoverishing  the  blood.  These 
are  frequently  coincident.  Among  them  are  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food, 
insufficient  clothing,  habitual  exposure  to  damp,  cold,  and  impure  air,  im- 
paired digestion,  excessive  secretion,  great  loss  of  blood,  the  intemperate  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  long  continued  and  exhausting  diseases,  as  irregular 
gout,  scrofula,  cancer,  and  scurvy.  Dropsy  is  often  the  closing  scene  of  such 
affections,  and  its  occurrence  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a  sure  evidence  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  constitution.  The  abuse  of  mercury  is  said  sometimes 
to  have  produced  dropsy ;  but  I  have  not  witnessed  this  result  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  protracted  intermit  tents  may  rank  in  this  olass  of  causes. 
Chronic  disease  of  the  spleen  is  very  frequently,  associated  with  the  anemio 
state  of  the  blood  so  favourable  to  dropsy,  and  very  probably  contributes  to  it. 
From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be  inferred  that  whatever  favours  th^ 
escape  of  albumen  by  the  kidneys,  and  diminishes  that  ingredient  in  the  blood, 
may  predispose  to  dropsy. 

Still  another,  and  probably  the  most  frequent  set  of  causes,  are  those 
which  obstruct,  or  in  any  way  retard  the  return  of  tlie  blood  by  the  veins, 
and  thus  occasion  venous  congestion.  These  may  act  on  portions  of  the 
venous  system,  or  on  the  whole.  Simple  debility  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
operate  in  this  way,  by  retarding  the  returning  current  of  blood  from  de- 
pending parts.  It  will  be  apt  to  do  so  if  aided  by  posture.  Long  standing 
sometimes  induces  dropsical  effusion  in  the  lower  extremities  of  feeble  indi- 
viduals. Pregnancy,  uterine  tumours,  and  enlarged  ovtries,  are  thought  to 
produce  the  same  effect,  by  pressure  on  the  veins.  Inflammation  and  con- 
sequent obliteration  of  the  veins  themselves  occasion  serous  effusion  in  the 
parts  from  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  them ;  and,  when  the  great  trunks 
are  the  seat  of  the  affection,  the  dropsy  may  be  very  extensive.  Organic  dis- 
eases of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  of  the  heart,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dropsy.  The  same  result  has  been 
ascribed  to  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  impeding  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  right 
to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  Some  of  the  English  writers  consider  dropsy 
as  a  not  unfrequent  result  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  whether  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane,  or  the  parenchyma ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
affections  are  sometimes  associated.  It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether 
they  are  not  the  mere  effects  of  a  common  cause.  One  would  suppose  that 
dropsy  must  be  a  frequent  result  of  those  chronic  pectoral  affections,  in  which^ 
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either  from  a  Iqm  of  gnbstance  or  consolidation  of  tiBsue,  free  scope  is  not 
given  for  the  passage  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  We  shoald 
say  d  priori  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  whole 
Tenoiia  system  must  become  congestedy  and  dropsical  elFusion  follow;  but  this 
result  really  happens  much  less  frequently  than  might  be  imagined,  probably 
because,  in  these  chronic  affections,  the  mass  of  blood  is  diminished,  bo  as  to 
correspond  to  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  lungs.  Emphysema  of  the  lungs 
is  more  frequently  than  other  pulmonary  affections  followed  by  dropsy;  b^ 
cause  the  general  condition  of  the  system  is  comparatively  little  impaired,  as 
much  or  nearly  as  much  blood  is  required  as  in  health,  and,  the  lungs  being 
unable  to  transmit  the  whole  with  due  rapidity,  a  general  venous  plethorm 
takes  place.  Compression  of  the  heart  and  of  the  great  veins,  by  large  drop- 
sical collections  in  the  serous  cavities,  is  thought  sometimes  to  induce  anasarca 
by  impeding  the  return  of  blood  from  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Besides  the  above  causes,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  lymphatics  is 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  among  the  most  common,  and  has  recently 
attracted  great  attention.  There  will  be  occasion  to  recur  to  it  directly.  Of 
the  latter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  dissection,  in  cases  of  dropsy,  has 
sometimes  shown  the  lymphatic-  glands,  especially  those  about  the  great  ves- 
sels, enlarged  and  indurated ;  and  that  a  diseased  condition  or  extirpation  of 
the  glands  in  the  groin  or  axilla  has  been  followed  by  oedema  of  the  corra> 
spending  extremities ;  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  obstruction  in  the  absorb- 
ents may  be  the  cause  of  dropsy  ;  but  much  more  frequently  the  glands  are 
found  diseased  or  have  undergone  extirpation,  without  any  such  result. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  dropsy,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  certain  forms  of  the  complaint  in  reference  to  the  diseases  in  which 
they  have  their  origin;  as  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  in  these  cases,  gives 
rise  to  pathological  peculiarities  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.  The  forms  alluded  to  are,  dropsy  following  fever,  and  those 
dependent  on  intestinal,  hepatic,  cardiac,  and  renal  disease. 

Scarlet  Fever  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy. — The  form  of  dropsy  which  follows 
scarlet  fever,  does  not  seem  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  grade  of  the 
previous  disease.  The  mildest  cases  are  probably  as  often  succeeded  by  dropsy 
as  the  most  severe,  and  judging  from  my  own  observation  more  so.  It  would 
seem  that  the  poison  had  not  been  completely  eliminated  in  these  mild  cases, 
and  remained  to  exert  an  irritant  influence  upon  the  serous  and  cellular  tis- 
sues, and  on  the  kidneys,  as  before  upon  the  skin.  There  is  no  regular 
period  at  which  the  dropnical  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes 
they  occur  almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  sometimes  as 
late  nearly  as  a  month.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  period  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  days  after  tne  occurrence  of  desquamation.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  dropsy  is  induced  by  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  delicate  skin.  This 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  though  my  own  observation  would  not  have 
led  me  to  this  conclusion.  The  caution,  however,  is  not  amiss,  to  avoid  ex- 
posing a  patient,  during  or  immediately  after  the  process  of  desquamatioo, 
unnecessarily  to  the  cold  air. 

Anasarca  is  the  most  fre<)uent  form  of  the  disease;  but  effusion  not  unfre- 
quently  also  takes  place  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  complaint  is  usually 
inflammatory,  with  an  accelerattHl  pulse,  furred  tongue,  diminished  appetite, 
scanty  urine,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally  it  is  attended  with 
evidences  of  meningitis,  or  of  thoracic  inflammation.  Headache,  flushed  face, 
dilated  or  contracted  pupil,  heaviness,  stupor,  convulsions,  and  palsy  mark 
different  stages  of  the  tirst  affection;  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  dyspncea,  irre- 
gularity of  pulse,  and  sometimes  great  opprcssioni  indicate  the  second.    Both 
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are  complicated  with  effasioK  before  their  close,  and,  if  neglected  in  their ' 
early  stages,  are  highly  dangerous.  Either  the  pleura,  or  the  pericardium,  or 
both  maybe  affected.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  also  fi^quentlythe  seat  of 
effusion.  But  the  most  constant  pathological  condition,  and  the  one  upon 
which  the  affection  probably  in  chief  depends,  is  active  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  Evidences  of  this  are  presented  not  only  upon  post- 
mortem examination,  but  also  by  the  condition  of  the  urine  during  life,  which 
IB  scanty,  highly  albuminous,  and  often  bloody,  and,  when  inspected  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  exhibits  abundance  of  epithelial  cells  and  cylindrical 
fibrinous  casta  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Indeed,  in  any  case  of  convales- 
cence from  scarlet  fever,  when  the  urine  is  albuminous  and  materially  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  dropsy  may  be  apprehended.  More  will  be  said  in  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph,  and  under  the  head  of  Brighi's  disease  of  the  kidneys^  of 
the  influence  of  morbid  states  of  this  organ  in  producing  dropsy. 

The  anemic  state  in  which  the  system  is  sometimes  left  after  severe  scar- 
latina favours  the  occurrence  of  dropsy,  and  occasionally  this  cause  co-operates 
with  the  renal  affeption  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  dropsy  fol- 
lowing sciirlatina,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yields  readily  to  judicious 
treatment. 

MiasmaJic  Fever  as  a  Causet  of  Dropw. — One  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  dropsy,  in  this  country,  is  the  state  of  system  following  our  ordinary  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers,  and  especially  the  former.  These  aifections 
often  leave  the  system  extremely  anemic,  with  a  condition  of  the  blood  highly 
favourable  to  serous  transudation.  The  copious  night-sweata  which  occur 
under  these  circumstances  are  familiar,  to  every  practitioner.  I  have  often 
found  the  urine  in  the  ensuing  dropsies  highly  albuminous;  though  it  is  by 
no  means  invariably  so.  The  albumen  thus  drained  out  by  the  two  em.unc- 
tories,  becomes  deficient  in  the  blood,  and  the  condition  most  favourable  to 
dropsical  effusion  takes  place.  Any  cause  which  represses  the  action  of  the 
kidnejs  and  skin,  may  now  determine  the  production  of  the  disease.  The 
visceral  disease  consetjuent  upon  these  fevers  is  probably  another  source  of 
the  dropsy.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  a  very  frequent  attendant,  and 
seems  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  impoverished  condition  df  the 
blood,  not  improbably,  indeed,  as  one  of  its  causes.  Disease  of  the  liver  ope- 
rates in  a  manner  explained  further  on.  The  dropsy  following  intermittents 
and  rermttents  is  most  frequently  anasarcous,  though  sometimes  general,  and, 
when  the  liver  is  especially  involved,  abdominal.  It  will  almost  always  get 
well  under  judicious  management. 

Df/s€7itery  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy, — Chronic  ulcerative  affections  of  the 
bowels,  whether  coming  under  the  denomination  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery, 
but  especially  the  latter,  are  frequently  associated  with  dropsy  in  their  ad- 
vanced stages.  Not  unfrequently  bowel  complaints  come  on  in  the  course  of 
renal  dropsy,  and  are  sometimes  extremely  obstinate,  and  ^end  much  to  em- 
barrass tk^  treatment.  But  it  is  not  to  these  that  allusion  is  here  made. 
There  may  be  no  special  predisposition  to  dropsy,  and  no  di^aae  which  is  at 
all  likely  to  end  in  it.  In  this  condition  of  the  system,  an  attack  of  dysen- 
tery may  occur,  which  shall  run  on  to  a  chronic  form,  and  at  last  give  rise 
to  anasarca,  with  or  without  effusion  into  the  perilonieum.  The  dropsy  is 
the  result  of  the  dysentery,  and  of  that  alone.  It  is  probably  by  inducing  an 
impoverished  or  watery  state  of  the  blood,  through  iu  interference  with  the 
digestive  process,  that  the  latter  disease  acta  in  producing  the  former.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  bowel  affection  can  be  removed,  the  dropsy 
will  either  get  well  spontaneously  with  the  improvement  of  the  blood,  or  will 
readily  yield  to  remedies. 
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Diaease  of  the  Liver  a$  a  Causte  of  Drapty, — Disease  of  the  liver  may  give 
rise  to  dropsy  in  two  ways.  The  enlarged  viscas  may  press  upon  tbe  ascend- 
ing vena  cava,  and  diminish  its  caliber  so  as  to  produce  venous  congestion  in 
all  its  ramifications.  In  this  ease,  we  should  probably  have  anasarca  and 
ascites  together.  The  same  condition  of  the  liver  may  lessen  the  caliber  of 
the  vena  portarum  and  its  branches;  or  changes  in  its  interior  structure,  with- 
out enlargement,  may  interfere  with  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  same  set 
of  vessels.  In  either  of  these  events,  there  will  be  congestion  of  the  whole 
venous  system  of  the  abdomen,  and  ascites  may  result.  When  obstinate 
abdominal  dropsy  exists,  with  yellowish  conjunctiva,  sallowneas  of  the  skin, 
and  a  jaundiced  urine,  without  any  sensible  enlargement  of  the  liver,  there 
may  be  reason  to  apprehend  scirrhus,  cirrhosis,  or  extensive  tuberculation  of 
that  organ.  It  is  more  frequently  found  enlarged  in  dropsical  affections  of 
hepatic  origin  than  otherwise.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  diseases  which 
augment  the  volume  of  the  liver  more  frequently  occasion  dropsy  than  those 
which  derange  its  interior  structure  without  enlarging  it;  but  only  that  they 
are  more  common.  Gases  of  the  former  kind  are,  in  general,  more  easily 
curable;  because  the  hepatic  affection,  being  most  frequently  chronic  inflam- 
matioD,  itself  more  readily  yields  to  remedies.  Dropsy  does  not  generally 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  hepatic  disease,  until  the  latter  has  been  of  long 
continuance.  It  is,  therefore,  very  frequently  attended  with  debility.  Tbe 
urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  often  bilious,  but,  unless  when  the  hcpatie 
disease  is  complicated  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  kidneys,  is  not  albuminons. 

Dhease  of  the  Heart  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy, — Organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
whether  seated  in  the  valves,  or  in  the  muscular  tissue,  very  frequently  re- 
sults in  dropsy.  The  effusion  is  ascribed  to  congestion  ari^<ing  from  irregu- 
larity in  the  circulation.  Constriction  at  the  valvular  openings,  by  checking 
the  current  of  blood,  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  the  vessels  behind;  and  inac- 
curate closure  of  the  valves  may  cause  tbe  force  of  the  heart's  impulse  to 
receive  a  direction  contrary  to  nature,  and  thus  similarly  to  retard  the  cur- 
rent. Let  us  take,  for  example,  disease  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  valve. 
If  the  orifice  be  narrowetl,  the  onward  flow  of  blood  in  tbe  pulmonary  veins 
is  impeded;  the  resistance  is  propagated  through  the  capillaries  to  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  pulmonary  artericH,  the  right  ventricle  is  thus  overloaded  and 
consequently  enlarged,  and  the  whole  venous  system  becomes  congested.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  valve  do  not  close  accurately,  the  force  of  the  ventricle 
is  exerted  on  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  same  evil  consequences  are  ex- 
tended through  the  capillaries  to  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  ventricle, 
and  the  veins  of  the  body  generally.  An  undue  activity  arising  from  hyper- 
trophy, or  feebleness  from  dilatation,  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  heart,  must  of 
course  disturb  the  equable  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  congestion  in  one 
portion  or  another  of  the  circulation  must  ensue.  But  this  mechanical  ex- 
planation of  the  agency  of  the  heart  in  producing  dropsy  may  be  carried  ttx) 
far.  Due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  influence  of  a  constantly  ftteited  cir- 
culation in  developing  irritation  of  the  tissues.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  sometimes  produces  dropsy  in  this  way.  IJe- 
sides,  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of 
dilatation  and  other  organic  derangements  of  the  heart,  whether  as  cause  or 
effect ;  and  very  probably  contributes  largely  to  the  production  of  dropsy  io 
these  cases. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  dropsy  itself,  which  will  serve  as 
a  means  of  diagnosis  between  this  and  other  cases  having  a  different  origin. 
In  every  instance  of  dropsy  not  obviously  traceable  to  a  different  source,  the 
heart  should  be  suspected,  and  its  condition  examined.     If  it  should  be  found 
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to  have  been  long  organically  affected,  tbe  inference  will  be  jogtifiable,  that 
it  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  disease;  though  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  other  causes  have  co-operated,  as  hepatic  or 
renal  affections,  or  an  anemic  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  in  some  instances, 
probably,  the  heart  is  wholly  in&ocent;  for  dropsy  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
or  necessary  consequence  of  its  organic  diseases. 

As  might  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  its  cause,  dropsy  of  cardiac  origin 
is  usually  general.  Commencing  with  anasarca,  which  for  the  most  part  shows 
itself  first  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  gradually  extends  over  tbe  whole  body, 
it  invades  also  the  serous  cavities,  and  sometimes  even  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  protracted  and  complicated  suffering,  from  which, 
though  the  patient  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  treatment,  he  is  generally 
in  ihe  end  rescued  only  by  death.  The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  active 
inflammatory  symptoms.  The  urine  has  been  sometimes  observed  to  be  albu- 
minous in  cases  which,  after  death,  have  exhibited  no  signs  of  renai  disease ; 
but  in  general  it  is  not  eoagulable. 

Disease  of  the  Kidneys  as  a  Cause  of  Dropsy, -^'WhSiieyeT  disables  the 
kidneys  from  secreting  a  due  amount  of  urine  may  occasion  dropsy.  De- 
bility, irritation  or  congestion,  inflammation,  and  disorganization  of  various 
character,  may  have  this  effect.  The  excess  of  liquid  in  the  blood-vessels, 
ifot  escaping,  as  usual,  by  these  organs,  seeks  another  outlet,  and,  if  the  per- 
spiratory function  be  now  arrested  by  cold  or  other  cause,  it  finds  this  outlet 
sometimes  through  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues.  But  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys of  different  kinds,  even  to  the  extent  of  complete  disorganization,^  may, 
and  frequently  do  exist,  without  giving  rise  to  dropsy;  and  the  particular 
circumstances  which  occasion  the  complaint  to  be  developed  in  one  instance, 
while  in  others  of  a  similar  character,  so  far  as  the  kidjoeys  are  concerned, 
no  such  result  is  experienced,  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Some  ad- 
vance, however,  has  recently  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Under  tbe  name  of  Bright's  disease,  certain  organic  affections  of  the  kidneys 
have,  within  a  feW  years,  attracted  much  attention,  as  being  very  frequently 
associated  with,  and  probably  the  cause  of  dropsy.  Of  the  nature  of  these 
affections,  a  particular  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  (See  Briyht*s  Disease.) 
It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  say  that  recent  investigations  have  determined  at 
least  two  distinct  renal  derangements  as  having  been  confounded  under  the 
title  just  mentioned;  one  a  peculiar  desquamative  inflammation  of  the  tubuli 
uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  other  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  same  struc- 
ture, both  of  which  hdve  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  proper  secretory 
function  of  the  organ,  and  thus  diminishing  the  quantity,  as  well  as  of  alter- 
ing the  quality  of  the  urine.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  changes 
in  the- urine  is  the  abnormal  presence  of  albumen.  So  characteristic  has 
this  symptom  been  supposed  to  be,  that,  when  it  has  been  observed  in  dropsy, 
some  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  it  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
renal  origin  of  that  affection.  Observation,  however,  has  shown  that  albu- 
minous urine  is  not  invariably  present  in  Bright's  disease,  that  when  it  occurs, 
it  is  not  invariably  attended  with  dropsy,  and  that  it  is  frequently  met  with 
in  dropsy  and  other  affections  independentlv  of  any  known  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. Indeed,  cases  are  on  record  of  death  from  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine, 
in  which  no  disease  of  the  kidneys  could  be  detected  by  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. The  action  of  mercury  on  the  system  is  said  to  be  sometimes  attended 
with  eoagulable  urine.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  in  anasarca,  consequent  upon 
intermittent  fever,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  kidneys.  It 
is  said  sometimes  to  occur  under  the  influence  of  blisters  from  .eantbarides. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  found  whenever  blood  exists  in  the  urine,  whether  do- 
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rived  from  the  kidneyi),  or  any  part  of  the  arinary  passages.  It  ocoasionally 
occurs  in  pregnancy;  and,  finally,  it  has  been  asserted  that  albnininoas  urine 
has  been  observed  in  health.  The  association,  therefore^  between  Bright' t 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  albnminons  urine,  and  dropsy  is  not  essentiak  Never* 
tbeless,  it  is  so  frequent  that  there  must  be  some  bond  of  connexion  betweea 
them,  some  relationship  of  cause  and  effect,  which  it  is  desiraUe  to  be  able  to 
understand.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  dropey  might  be  the  oauee,  and 
the  renal  derangement  an  effect.  But  this  cannot  well  be;  as  the- latter  often 
precedes  for  a  considerable  time  the  dropsical  efiiision.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  dropsy  is  consequent  merely  upon  the  diminished  flow  of  urine;  and  this 
may  have  some  effect  in  producing  it;  but  it  cannot  be  the  sole  cause;  for,  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  kidney  disease,  the  quantity  of  urine  sometimes 
exceeds  the  healthy  average.  The  probability  is  that,  in  consequence  of  so9> 
pended  function  and  obstruction  in  the  urinifbrons  tubules,  produced  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  explained  under  Bright's  disease,  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  impeded,  congestion  of  these  bodies  is  induced, 
and  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  escopes,  if  not  the  blood  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  congestion.  Hence  the  albuminous  and  often  bloody  urine. 
Th^  blood  being  thus  deprived  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  idbumen 
becomes  more  watery  and  tenuous,  and  escapes  more  readily  through  the  ex- 
halant  pores  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues.  Another  highly  probable  cause 
of  the  dropsy  is  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  urea  and  other  substances, 
which  the  kidneys  now  cease  to  eliminate  in  due  proportion,  and  which  pro* 
bably  stimulate  the  secretory  function  of  the  different  dropsical  tissues. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  between  dropsies 
depending  on  this  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and  those  proceeding  from  other 
causes.  This  can  generally  be  done  by  exercising  an  accurate  scrutiny  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  dropsy  is  almost  always  anasareous 
in  the  beginning;  and,  throughout,  though  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities 
may  become  involved,  there  is  generally  a  predominance  of  the  cellular  effu- 
sion. The  complaint  is  very  seldom  indeed  confined  exclusively  to  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  The  absence  of  any  other  known  source  of  the  disease  would 
tend  to  fix  suspicion  upon  the  kidneys.  If  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  were 
sound ;  if  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  had  not  immediately  preceded  the 
affection;  if  it  had  not  occurred  suddenly  from  exf>osure  to  cold,  the  checking 
of  some  wonted  secretion,  or  the  retrocession  of  a  cutaneous  eruption;  if,  finally, 
it  could  not  be  traced  directly  to  debilitating  causes,  such  as  the  loss  of  blood, 
the  scorbutic  diathesis,  or  the  long  prevalence  of  exhausting  diseases;  there 
might  be  strong  reason  for  referring  the  origin  of  the  complaint  to  the  kidneys. 
This  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  accidents, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  kidneys,  such  as  blows  upon  the  back, 
or  by  the  prerious  existence  of  symptoms,  which  might  be  immediately  re- 
ferred to  these  organs,  as  dull  or  acute  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  If  conse* 
qucnt  on  scarlet  fever,  the  complaint  may  generally  be  referred  to  the  kidneys, 
as  at  least  one  of  its  sources. 

But  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  urine  is  most  to  be  relied  on.  This  is 
scanty  in  the  beginning,  and  is  always  diminished  when  acute  symptoms 
supervene  upon  those  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  as  before  stated,  it  is  sometimes  natural  in  quantity  or  even  in  exoesfi ; 
and,  if  this  condition  of  urine  exist  without  the  use  of  diuretics,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dropsical  symptoms  increase  or  remain  undiminished,  the  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  though  by  no  means  positive,  that  the  kidneys  are  affected. 
The  urine  varies  in  relation  to  colour,  the  presence  or  absence  of  turbidncss, 
the  disposition  to  deposit  a  sediment  or  otherwise,  as  in  other  forms  of  dropsy ; 
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and  sometimes  it  is  not  nnbealtby,  in  either  of  these  respects.  One  strikinj^ 
character,  however,  not  so  frequently  observed  in  other  cases,  is  the  presence 
of  blood,  which  sometimes  merely  tinges  the  urine,  sometimes  exhibits  itself 
in  the  shape  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  or  blackish  deposit.  This  bloody  state 
of  the  nrine  is  especially  common  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  acute  forms  of 
the  complaint  A  disposition  to  froth  readily,  and  the  unusual  permanence 
of  the  froth  when  produced,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  albumen,  have 
also  been  observed. 

From  what  has  been  before  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
coagulability  of  the  urine  by  heat  or  nitric  acid  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  proof 
of  the  renal  origin  of  the  dropsy.  Taken  in  connexion,  however,  with  the 
foregoing  circumstances,  it  would  go  tar  to  establish  the  fact;  and,  if  the  albu- 
minous impregnation  persist  for  a  long  time,  or  show  itself  in  large  quantity, 
the  evidence  may  be  considered  ^  almost  conclusive.  But  the  most  decisive 
proof  is  that  afforded  by  the  microscope,  which,  by  the  detection  of  epithelial 
cells  of  the  uriniferoos  tubes  and  fibrinous  easts  of  the  same,  gives  indisputable 
evidence  of  desquamative  inflammation  of  the  kidueys,  or,  by  showing  the 
existence  of  cells  containing  oil,  indicates  fatty  degeneration  of  those  bodies. 

Much  importance  has  also  been  attached  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 
as  a  diagnostic  character.  This  is  almost  invariably  diminished  in  Bright's 
disease.  The  sp.  gr.  of  healthy  urine,  according  to  Mv  Solon,  is  from  1.020 
to  1.024.  In  the  complaint  in  question,  it  is  gradually  reduced  as  the  disease 
advances,  being  at  first  little  different  from  health,  and  sinking,  in  the  last 
stages,  as  low  as  1.008,  and  sometimes  even  much  lower.  Solon,  in  one 
instance,  observed  it  as  low  as  1.003,  but  states  the  mean  at  1.013.  But,  in 
drawing  inferences  from  the  specific  gravity,  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
amount  secreted;  for  the  elimination  of  water  by  the  kidneys  may  be  increased 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  solid  matter.  The  larger  the  quantity  of 
the  urine,  the  less  will  be  its  specific  gravity.  When,  therefore,  the  quantity 
and  specific  gravity  sink  together,  the  evidence  is  strong  of  a  morbid  state  of 
the  kidneys.  The  reduction  of  the  specific  gravity  has  no  direct  relation  to 
the  presence  of  albumen.  On  the  contrary,  the  albumen  is  in  general  most 
abundant  early  in  the  disease,  diminishes  with  its  progress,  and  is  sometimes 
entirely  and  pernianently  wanting  before  its  close.  It  also  not  unfrequently 
disappears  for  a  time,  and  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  never 
been  observed.  In  such  instances,  the  specific  gravity  assists  much  in  the 
diagnosis.  If,  for  example,  the  urine  in  dropsy  contain  no  albumen,' or  but 
little,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  low  specific  gravity,  the  prcsumptioii 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  kidney  affection.  If,  having  been 
ooagulable,  it  should  cease  to  be  so,  and,  instead  of  reacquiring  the  healthy 
density,  should  remain  light,  or  become  lighter,  the  quantity  not  being  in- 
creased, there  would  be  evidence  that  the  disease  of  the  kidneys,  so  fa^  from 
having  yielded,  was  persisting,  and  probably  advancing. 

A  necessary  inference  from  the  diminished  specific  gravity  of  the  urine, 
even  when  albumen  is  present,  is  that  the  other  solid  constituents  are  below 
the  average  in  health.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be, actually 
the  case.  The  quantity  of  urea  and  of  saline  matter,  which  constitute  the 
ehief  solid  constituents  of  healthy  urine,  has  been  found  to  be  greatly  re- 
duced ;  according  to  Dr.  Christison  to  one-fifth,  and  sometimes  even  as  low  as 
one- twelfth ;  the  urea  and. saline  matters  beine  diminished  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  The  average  quantity  of  urea  in  nealthy  urine  is  stated  at  three 
or  four  per  cent.,  of  saline  matter  at  two  or  three  per  cent.  It  has  beei| 
observed  that,  when  the  urea  diminishes  in  the  urine,  it  may  sometimes  be 
detected  in  the  blood,  where  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  health ; .  so  that 
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the  result  is  not  owing  to  a  convention  of  this  principle  into  albumen ;  bat 
simply  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  separated  by  the  kidneys  from  the  cfrcnlating 
fluid,  and  is  thus  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  latter.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  found  in  the  dropsical  fluid  of  the  serous  carities. 
The  blood,  while  it  thus  gains  urea,  loses  a  portion  of  its  albumen  and  red 
corpuscles ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  strongly  anemic  condition  is  at  length 
established.  Hence,  in  part,  a  sallow  or  dingy  paleness  of  complexion,  which 
is  often  a  striking  feature  of  this  variety  of  dropsy. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the  dropsical  symptoms, 
or  in  their  progress.  When  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  acute,  the  anasarca 
usually  appears  at  an  early  period ;  and,  even  in  its  more  chronic  forms,  the 
commencement  of  the  efiusion,  or  its  increase,  is  apt  to  be  coincident  with  the 
supervention  of  inflammation  or  febrile  excitement.  This  form  of  dropsy  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  complicated  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  derangement, 
such  as  headache,  drowsiness,  stupor,  delirium,  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  con- 
vulsions. They  come  on  usually  towards  the  close  of  the  complaint,  and  are 
among  the  most  frequent  modes  of  its  fatal  issue.  It  has  been  observed  that 
a  marked  dimipution,  or  even  total  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  gene- 
rally precedes  their  appearance.  They  are  sometimes  owing  to  dropsical  effu- 
sion within  the  enccphalon,  as  proved  by  their  occasional  coincidence  with 
the  increase  of  the  general  dropsy,  and  by  the  discovery  after  death  of  semm 
in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater.  But,  in  some  instances, 
no  such  effusion  is  detected ;  and  the  cerebral  affection  must  be  asciibed  to  the 
altered  state  of  the  blood,  consequent  upon  the  diminbhed  secretion  of  urine. 
Another  frequent  complication  of  renal  dropsy  is  internal  inflammation,  most 
commonly  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  especially  of  the  pleura.  This  very 
much  increases  the  danger  of  the  complaint,  and  is  probably  often  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  also  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  affection  of  the  kidneys ;  whether  as  cause  or  effect,  or  as  the 
result  of  some  common  cause,  has  not  been  determined.  The  same  is  the 
case,  though  less  frequently,  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  the  alteration  of  the  kidneys  is  found,  upon  dissection,  uncom- 
plicated with  other  morbid  structural  changes. 

Fur  information  upon  various  other  p>oints  connected  with  this  renal  affec- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  disease  of  the  kidneys.  I  have  aimed  at 
considering  it  here  only  in  its  connexion  with  dropsy.  No  age  is  exempt 
from  this  variety  of  dropsy,  though  it  is  most  common  in  adults.  Men  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  women.  In  its  early  stages  it  is  often  curable;  but 
it  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  disease ;  and,  when  the  structural 
derangement  of  the  kidneys  has  become  considerable,  though  the  dropsical 
symptoms  may  disappear,  a  restoration  to  health  can  scarcely  be  expected. 

Pro<j^08ts. 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  M. 
Mondi^rc,  as  well  from  observation,  as  from  the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  medical  annals,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  a  termination  of  the 
disease  is  not  very  rare.  {Arch.  Gin,,  3e  s^r.,  xiv.  461.)  Sometimes  the 
cure  is  very  sudden,  being  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  even  a 
few  hours.  In  general  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  great  increase  in  one 
of  the  normal  secretions ;  as,  for  example,  of  urine,  of  perspiration,  or  of  the 
intestinul  fluids.  Instances  are  cited,  in  which  profuse  vomiting  of  serous 
fluid  has  speedily  cured  protracted  cases;  and  the  crisis  by  diarrhoea  is  not 
uncommon.  M.  Mondidre  relates  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  critical 
discharge  was  from  sources  which  would  be  considered  less  probable;  as  from 
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the.  salivarj  glands,  the  ntoil  or  yagiDal  mucond  membraDe,  and  even  from 
aecidental  secretory  surf^es.  Dr.  Watson  relates  a' case,  in  which  hydrotho- 
lEX  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  copious  expectoration  of  a  limpid  fluid.  The 
tendency  to'  exhalation,  instead  of  taking  an  external  direction,  is  sometimes 
thrown  upon  another  internal  part,  and  a  sort  of  metastasis  of  the  dropsy  takes 
place.  Thus,  the  swelling  may  suddenly  le^ve  the  extremities,  and  symptoms 
of  compressed  brain  or  lungs  come  on,  in  consequence  of  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  or  ante  the  pleural  cavities.  In  some  instances,  the  dropsy  has 
been  known  to  disappear  without  any  increased  evacuation  whatever. 

-  Dropsy  very  often  also  yields  readily  to  remedies.  Within  my  own  expe- 
rience^ it  has  very  generally  proved  curable  when  not  dependent  oi^  tubercu- 
lous inflammation  of  the  tissues  affected,  or  upon  organic  disease  of  the  viscera, 
«B  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  £ven  in  these  cases,  the  dropsical  symptoms 
will  often  disappear  under  appropriate  treatment,. and  if,  at  the  same. time, 
the  organic  affection  be  cured,  will  not  return.  Thus,  permanent  cures  are 
not  unfrequently  effected  of  ascites  dependent  on  chronic  inflammation  and 
engorgement  of  the  liver ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  renal  dropsy,  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  affection  of  the  kidneys.  Occasionally,  evpn  when  the  original 
disease  remains,  and  marches  steadily  onwards  towards  a  fatal  issue,  the  dropsy, 
after  having  been  removed  by  treatment,  does  not  again  makes  its  appearance. 
But  much  more  frequently,  under  such  circumstances,  it  returns,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  distress  to  the  patient  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  Sometimes  it  may  be  removed,  and  will  return  several  times, 
before  it  finally  gets  the  mastery ;  and,  where  the  physician  cannot  cure,  he 
eaji  often  do  very  much  to  relieve.  The  great  difKculty  which  he  encounters 
iSy  that  finally  the  strength  of  the  patient  gives  way,  and  he  is  then  precluded, 
even  though  he  may  call  in^the  aidjDf  supporting  treatment,  from  the  use  of 
those  evacuating  remedies  upon  which  he  has  previously  relied. 

Treatment. 

In  a  disease  so  various  in  its  origin  and  character,  no  one  plan' of  treatment 
will  be  generally  applicable.  The  remedies  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  Nevertheless,  there  are  .certain 
indications  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view.  These  are,  1.  to  correct, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  particular  pathological  condition  upon  which  the 
effusion  may  immediately  depend ;  2.  to  remove  by  absorption,  or  otherwise, 
the  effused  fluid;  3.  to  remedy  any  disease,  whether  cardiac^  hepatic,  or  renal, 
which  may  act  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  dropsy ;  and  4.  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  system,  when  this  may  be  necessary,  under  the  exhausting 
influence  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  medicines  employed.  The  same  remedy  will 
often  answer  more  than  one  of  these  objects ;  and,  where  two  or  more  reme- 
dies are  required,  they  may  very  generally  be  given  conjointly ;  so  that,  in 
detailing  the  treatment,  the  several  indications  cannot  be  exactly  followed, 
without  ceaseless  repetition.  They  will,  however,  be  borne  in,  mind  in  the 
succeeding  observations,  as  they  always  should  be  in  practice. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion  is  the  result  of  an  inflam- 
matory or  highly  irritated'  condition  of  the  exhaling  tissue,  and  the  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  active  febrile  excitement,  or,  even  in  the  absence  of 
fever,  should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  blood-letting  may  sometimes  be 
employed  with  much  benefit.  It  not  only  diminishes  the  secretory  irritation, 
and  thus  checks  the  effusion,  but  disposes  to  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
fluid,  according  to  the  well-established  principle,  that  the  fulness  of  the  blood- 
▼essela  and  the  activity  of  absorption  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other. 
The  amount  taken  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  condition  of  system.  If 
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the  patient  ifl  vigoronSy  and  the  pnlse  fall  and  tense,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
oances  may  be  taken  at  first,  and  the  operation  repeated  onoe,  or  oftener, 
under  similar  cirenmstances.  This  remedy  is  sometimes  adequate  alone  to 
the  cure  of  dropsy.  But  the  cases  are  few  which  require  or  will  support 
copious  depletion ;  and  much  more  frequently  the  remedy  is  not  only  not 
called  for,  but  strongly  contraindicated.  The  plan  of  promoting  absorption, 
in  all  cades,  whether  in  a  vigorous  or  debilitated  state  of  system,  by  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  small  bleedings,  while,  in  cases  of  debility,  the  general 
strength  is  supported  by  rich  food  and  strong  stimulants,  is,  I  think,  highly 
objectionable ;  for,  though  it  may  relieve  the  patient  for  a  time,  it  will  be  apt 
to  leave  him  still  more  disposed  to  the  disease  than  at  first,  with  the  additions 
disadvantage  of  a  susceptibility  more  or  less  worn  out  by  needless  stinaulation. 
It  is  well  known  that  frequent  losses  of  blood  have  been  the  oause  of  dropsy, 
by  inducing  ansdmia.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  cases  presenting  a  decided  ele- 
vation in  the  grade  of  general  action,  and  an  unimpaired  state  of  the  general 
forces,  that  bleeding  is  admissible.  A  huffy  state  of  the  blood,  under  these 
circumstances,  will  favour  the  repetition  of  the  remedy,  as  marking  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation.  In  cases  of  the  same  getieral  character  as  those  above 
alladed  to,  with  little  or  no  increased  activity  of  the  circulation,  it  would  be 
safer,  as  a  general  rule,  to  trust  to  the  refrigerant  diuretics  and  hydrtgogue 
cathartics  without  bleeding ;  this  being  employed  only  when  clearly  indicated. 
When  the  disorder  of  the  serous  tissue  assumes  the  grade  of  inflammation,  it 
will  generally  be  proper,  in  addition  to  the  depletory  measures  mentioned,  to 
apply  cups  or  leeches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  part.  Of  these  two  reme- 
dies, cups  are  usually  preferable  as  most  effective.  They  may  be  applied  to 
the  chest  or  abdomen  when  these  cavities  are  diseased;  and  will  sometimes  be 
found  useful  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck,  when  stupor  or  other  evi- 
dence of  determination  to  the  brain  is  exhibited.  Blisters  are  also  nseful 
under  similar  circumstances.  Should  the  inflammatory  action  refuse  to  yield 
to  these  means,  recourse  may  be  had  to  calomel  and  opium,  pushed  to  a 
moderate  affection  of  the  gums. 

When,  instead  of  irritation  of  the  secreting  tissues,  we  have  relaxation  or 
debility,  with  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  perhaps  a  scarcely  less 
frequent  pathological  condition  than  the  former,  a  wholly  different  treatment 
is  required.  The  indication  now  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  give  tone  and  increased  contraction  to  the  tissues.  For  this  purpose,  the 
preparations  of  iron,  and  those  of  Peruvian  bark,  are,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  efficient  remedies.  Five  grains  of  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  convenient  to  unite  in  the  same 
mass  any  diuretic  or  alterative  medicines  which  the  case  may  require,  such 
as  squill,  digitalis,  calomel,  or  the  mercurial  pill.  The  preparations  of  iron 
may  be  varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  tincture  of  chloride 
of  iron,  and  the  solution  of  the  iodide  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate ;  as  they  add  diuretic  to  their  tonic  and  astringent  properties.  Nor 
need  the  practitioner  confine  himself  to  the  tonics  mentioned.  Almost  any 
other  of  the  class  may  be  used,  if  any  particular  circumstance  in  the  ease 
should  seem  to  call  for  it.  The  pure  bitters  are  much  used.  Among  the 
remedies  occasionally  employed  is  the  decoction  of  pipsissewa,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  mildly  tonic,  astringent,  and  diuretic,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
mild  cases  of  this  kind,  requiring  a  gentle  impression  very  long  eontinoed. 
Iceland  moss  has  also  been  commended.  To  fulfil  the  same  end  oi  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  a  diet  of  the  most  nutritious  and  digestible  animd 
food,  should  be  recommended,  and  porter  or  ale  may  be  given  tor  drink. 
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The  pathological  condition  which  consists  in  pa90ive  yenous^  congestion,  may 
be  complicated  with  ^ne  or  the  other  of  the  above  conditions,  or  may  present 
no  symptom  of  either,  and,  so  far  as  the  system  is  concerned,  must  be  treated 
accordingly.  When  there  is  no  evidence  of  excitement,  and  n,one  of  debility 
or  andsmia,  we  may  leave  the  general  state  of  health  out  of  the  question, 
and  address  our  remedies  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  congestion,  and  the 
promotion  of  absorption.  In  every  case,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  veins, 
and,  if  discovered,  to  remove  it. 

Conjointly  with  attention  to  the  genei(al  condition  of  the  system,  whereby 
we  may  check  the  disposition  to  excessive  exhalation,  we  should  endeavour  to 
lolfil  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  removing  the  effused  liquid.  This 
18  done  most  effectually  by  promoting  the  secretions.  We  thus  diminish  the 
amount  of  circulating  fluid,  and  proportionably  favour  absorption.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tendency  to. exhalation  is  incidentally  diminished;  and,  if  in- 
flammatory excitement  of  the  tissues  exist,  it  is  relieved  by  the  depletion 
i»0ected,  and  by  a  revulsive  direction  of  excitement  from  the  seat  of  disease 
to  that  of  the  stimulated  function. 

Diuretics. — The  symptoms  strongly  invite  attention  to  the  secretory  function 
of  the  kidneys,  as  the  one  which  especially  demands  stimulation.  The  urine 
is  almost  always  scanty ;  and  the  projrress  of  the  effusion  ^ot  unfrequently 
bears  a  close  and  direct  relation  to  its  diminution.  To  increase  the  action  of 
the  kidneys  would,  therefore,  seem  to  afford  a  probable  chance  of  relieving 
the  disease ;  and  experience  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  deduction.  No 
remedies,  upon  the  whole,  prove  more  effective  in  the  cure  of  dropsy  than  diu- 
retics. When  they  can  be  brought  to  act  freely,  the  disease  is  almost  always 
moderated,  if  not  removed.  Of  the  diuretics,  I  have,  )nthin  my  own  expe- 
rience, found  bi-tartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar,  most  successful.  When 
no  organic  visceral  disease  or  tuberculous  deposition  has  been  at  the  root  of 
the  malady,  and  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  has  been  sufficient  to  hold 
oot  under  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy,  I  have  generally  been  able  to  cure 
dropsy  by  this  diuretic,  with  or  without  adjuvants,  according  to  the  apparent 
requisitions  of  the  case.  But,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect,  it  must 
be  given  properly,  and  in  sufficient  quantity.  Attention  is  frequently  not 
paid  to  the  comparative  insolubility  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  patient 
takes  only  the  liquid  which  may  have  been  directed  as  the  vehicle,  leaving 
most  of  the  medicine  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Many  practitioners  con- 
tent themselves  with  directing  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  to  be  taken  at  one 
dose,  every  day  or  every  other  day.  The  medicine  thus  given,  acts  as  a  purge, 
and,  being  removed  from  the  bowels,  is  not  absorbed,  and  consequently  does 
not  reach  or  affect  the  kidneys.  A  better  plan  is  to  direct  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  salt  to  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water  or  other  vehicle  in  a  bottle,  and  the 
whole  to  be  taken,  in  wineglassful  doses,  at  certain  intervals,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  caution  being  always  strictly  observed  to  shake  the  - 
bottle  thoroughly  before  pouring  out  the  dose,  and  then  to  swallbw  this 
qmckly  before  the  salt  has  had  time  to  subside.  The  quantity  must  vary 
with  the  case,  and  if,  upon  trial,  that  first  employed  should  make  no  impres- 
sion, it  should  be  gradually  increased  until  it  operates  actively  upon  the  kid- 
neys. Half  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  the  day  will,  in  some  rare  instances, 
ie  sufficient ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  to  an 
oonce^.an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  even  two  ounces,  jn  the  same  period  of  time. 
If  the  patient  should  be  much  purged,  it  may  be  proper  to  administer  a  little 
laudanum  occasionally,  so  as  to  check  the  alvine  discharges,  and  give  the 
remedy  a  direction  to  the  kidneys.    Should  dyspeptic  symptoms  be  induced^ 
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they  may  often  be  connteraoted  by  employing  as  a  vehicle  for  the  fait,  instead 
of  water,  ^n  infusion  of  juniper  berries,,  or  wild  carrot  seed,  which  are  at 
once  gently  stimulajot  and  diuretic ;  and  some  aromatic,  ^  cardamom,  fennel, 
or  ginger,  may  be  ^dded  if  circumstances  seem  to  require  it.  When,  howeTcr, 
such  additions  ?are  made^  the  infusion  should  be  separately  prepared  and 
strained  before  being  used  as  a  vehicle ;  as,  if  the  salt  and  ita  adjuvant  be 
mingled  together  in  infusion,  the  whole  of  the  former  cannot  be  taken  with- 
out swallowing  the  solid  residue  of  the  latter,  and  it  is,  therefore,  left  in  the 
vessel.  Should  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  continue  notwithstanding  these 
means,  the  cream  of  tartar  should  be  omitted  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
sumed if  deemed  advisable.  I  have  given  these  somewhat  minute  directions 
from  an  experience  of  their  usefulness,  and  the  disadvantages  which  often  ac- 
crue from  their  neglect.  It  has  been  stated  above  that,  in  all  cases  of  dropsy 
not  dependent  on  visceral  disease  or  tubercles,  nor  complicated  with  too  great 
debility,  a  cure  might  be  hoped  for  fl-om  this  remedy.  I  believe  it  to  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  pathological  condition  is  inflammatory 
irritation  of  the  exhaling  tissue.  But,  even  in  the  exceptional  varieties  <^ 
dropsy  above  mentioned,  the  cream  of  tartar,  though  it  may  not  efiect  a  per- 
manent cure,  will  often  produce  great  relief,  and  not  nnfrequently  cause  the 
complete  disappearance,  for  a  time,  of  the  dropsical  effusion.  The  only  cases 
in  which  it  is  positively  contraindicated  are  those  of  great  debility.  If  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  the  disease,  should 
be  observed  to  give  way  under  the  continued  use  of  the  salt;  and  if  the  addi- 
tional employment  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  a  nutritious 'diet  and  malt 
liquors,  or  a  little  win6,  should  fail  to  counteract  its  debilitating  effects,  it 
must  be  omitted  altogether. 

Various  other  saline  diuretics  are  employed  with  more  or  less  success. 
Among  them  nitrate  of  potassa  probably  ranks  next  in  efficacy  to  the  bitart- 
rate.  Like  that  salt,  it  is  especially  indicated  in  inflammatory  or  febrile 
dropsy ;  but,  being  even  more  sedative  in  its  general  influence,  and  more  apt 
to  induce  gastric  irritation,  it  is  applicable  to  a  less  extensive  range  of  cases, 
and  should  pot  be  used  when  there  are  evidences  of  debility,  or  any  suspicion 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  generally  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to 
other  more  efficient  remedies,  though  in  some  instances  of  itself  sufficient  to 
cure  the  disease.  Little  good,  however,  can  be  expected  from  it  unless  freely 
given.  Until  recently,  fears  have  been  entertained  of  its  poisonous  operation 
in  large  quantities.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that,  if  sufficiently 
diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  administered  safely  in  doses  much  beyond  those 
formerly  thought  proper.  As  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  not  less  than  two  drachms 
should  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity  should  be  dissolved  in 
at  least  a  pint  of  water,  or  of  some  mucilaginous  or  diuretic  infusion,  and 
given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  at  suitable  intervals. 

Acetate  of  potassa  was  formerly  thought  so  efficient  in  its  action  on  the 
kidneys  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  sal  diureticuSy  or  diuretic  salt.  It 
is  comparatively  little  used  at  present.  The  same  may  be  said  of  soluble 
tartar  and  Rochelle  salt,  both  of  which  have  had  some  repute  in  the  cure  of 
dropsy.  They  are  not  without  effect,  but  have  given  way  to  the  more  diu- 
retic salts  above  mentioned.  Carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa  are  still 
occasionally  used,  and  sometimes  with  benefit.  They  are  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous in  cases  attended  with  excess  of  acid  in  the  primao  vise,  or  in  the 
urine;  and  will  generally  correct  the  lateritious  sediment  in  that  secretion, 
denoting  the  presence  of  the  urates.  Though  less  effective  as  antacids  than 
the  corresponding  salts  of  soda,  they  are  better  adapted  to  dropsy  by  their 
greater  diuretic  power.     They  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  bitter 
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tonics,  such  as  quassia  or  ccilumbo,  wben  these  are  indicated.  Sach  com- 
binations have  repeatedly  proTed  adequate  to  the  cure  of  dropsy.  The  bicar- 
bonate is  preferable  to  the  carbonate  in  consequence  of  its  milder  taste. 

Squill  is  an  active  diuretic,  much  employed  in  this  disease.  It  is  in  fact 
among  the  remedies  in  which  the  profession  have  the  highest  confidence.  Be- 
ing somewhat  stimulating,  it  should  not  be  given  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
eases;  and  it  usually  fails  when  the  urine  is  strongly  coagulable.  It  is  more- 
over unsuited,  in  consequence  of  its  nauseating  and  emetic  properties,  to  cases 
of  irritable  or  inflamed  stonyich.  Under  all  other  circumstances,  it  may  be 
employed  with  the  hope  of  benefit.  It  is  considered  by  Blackall  as  peculiarly 
useful  in  dropsy  of  tne  chest,  with  scanty,  high  coloured,  and  unooagulable 
urine,  which  deposiis  a  sediment  on  standing.  In  the  dose  of  two  grains, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  which  it  is  commonly  recommended,  it  will  often 
entirely  fail  of  effect.  This  may  be  a  suitable  dose  to  begin  with,'  but  it 
should  be  quickly  increased,  either  in  quantity  or  frequency  of  repetition,  until 
it  produces  decided  nausea.  As  this  effect  is  desirable  merely  as  a  test  of  the 
activity  of  the  mediciile,  the  dose  should  be  somewhat  reduced  after  it  has  been 
attained,  and  subsequently  kept  just  within  the  nauseating  point.  .  I  have 
often  found  it  necessary  to  give  two  grains  every  two  hours,  before. any  de- 
cided effect  could  bo  obtained.  If  it  purge,  it  should  be  combmed  with  a 
little  opium.  Calomel  is  often  n)ost  advantageously  associated  with  squill, 
in  cases  which  demand  at  once  diuresis  and  the  mercurial  influence. 

Digitalis  is  another  most  valuable  remedy  in  dropsy.  Though  it  occasionally 
^ils  in  materially  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  yet  in  many  cases  it  operates 
with  great  power,  producing  and  sustaining  a  copious  diuresis,  and  completely 
eradicating  the  complaint.  A  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  favourable  to 
its  action  would  be  very  desirable;  and  various  atteiiipts  have  been  mad^  to 
indicate  the  cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Dr.  Withering,  to  whom 
ihe  profession  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  introduction  into  regular  practice, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  adapted  to  patients  of  fedble  constitution, 
with  a  pale  complexion,  lax  fibre,  and  edematous  limbs  pitting  easily  on 
pressure,  than  to  the  vigorous  and  florid,  with  a  strong  pulse  and  firmness  of 
limb.  It  has  also  been  stated  to  proVe  peculiarly  efficacious  in  the  dropsy  of 
intemperate  individuals.  Dr.  Blackall  found  it  most  successful  in  cases  at- 
tended with  coagulable  urine,  especially  when  the  secretion  was  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  bloody,  or  disposed  upon  cooling  to  deposit  a  branny  or  lateritious 
sediment.  He  considered  it  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  the  anasarca  fol- 
lowing scarlatina,  when  the  urine  is  albuminous,  add  no  fatal  disorganization 
of  parts  exists.  The  same  author  thought  caution  necessary  in  its  use,  in 
cases  attended  with  pale  and  copious  urine,  even  though  coagulable.  This 
condition  of  the  urine  indicates  frequently  an  advanced  stage  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  in  which  few  remedies  can  be  of  service,  and  the  system, 
already  greatly  debilitated,  might  easily  be  prostrated  below  the  point  of  re- 
action. Dr.  Blackall  states  that,  when  it  operates  favourably,  tlie  urine  be- 
comes gradually  less  coagulable;  and  that,  even  when  it  removes  the  swelling, 
unless  it  occasions  this  change  in  the  urine,  it  produces  no  permanent  good. 
My  own  experience  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  confirmatory  of  the  ob- 
aervations  of  Dr.  Blackall.  I  have  met  with  much  more  success  from  the 
remedy  in  cases  attended  with  albuminous  urine  than  in  others.  Two  in- 
stances of  general  dropsy  of  this  kind  are  prominent  in  my  recollection,  in 
which,  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  the  fruitless  employment 
of  a  great  variety  of  means,  complete  success  followed  the  use  of  digitalis.  <Its 
beneficial  influence,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  cases.  In 
dropsy  depending  on  disease  of  the  heart,  it  often  afibrds  great  relief;  and  it 
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may  be  resorted  to  in  any  case  in  which  the  system  is  not  too  hr  worn  out 
by  organic  disease,  or  the  vital  actions  too  feeble  from  other  oanaes  to  resist 
so  potent  a  sedative.  Any  tendency  which  digitalis  may  have  to  pnrse  should 
be  counteracted  by  opium,  which  is  also  a  useful  adjuvant,  in  some  instances, 
by  obviatinff  the  sedative  effects  of  the  remedy,  without  interfering  with  its 
diuretic  action.  The  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  in  substanoe  or  infu- 
sion. A  tablespoonful  of  the  officinal  infusion,  in  which  a  drachm  of  the 
leaves  is  emploved  to  nine  fluidounces  of  menstruum,  though  it  is  the  don 
usually  directed,  much  exceeds  in  amount  a  min  of  the  poller,  which  is  the 
usual  dose  in  the  latter  form.  It  would  be  best  to  begin  with  only  one-half 
the  quantity,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  to  increase  it  gradually  until 
some  symptoms  of  its  action  are  observed.  The  dose  may  in  this  way  be 
augment^  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  or  its  equivalent  In  whatever  form  or 
dose  digitalis  is  employed,  its  effects  should  be  closelv  watched,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  decided  impression  of  any  kind  should  be  the  signal  for  a  sus- 
pension of  the  remedy,  or  a  diminution  of  the  dose.  Great  increase  of  the 
urinary  secretion,  reduction  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse  or  inter- 
missions in  its  beat,  nausea  and  vomiting,  purging,  faintness,  giddiness,  and 
a  tensive  pain  of  the  head,  sometimes  over  one  eye,  as  noticed  by  Blackall, 
are  among  the  signs  of  the  action  of  the  medicine  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  tendency  which  digitalis  has  to  accumulate,  and,  after  having 
been  given  for  some  time  vnthout  apparent  effect,  to  break  forth  suddenly 
from  its  quiescence  into  violent  action,  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
dropsical  patient  to  whom  this  remedy  is  administered  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  visited  by  his  medical  attendant  every  day.  Powdered  digitalis  has 
also  been  employed  externally.  MM.  Brera  and  Chrestien,  of  Montpelier, 
have  succeeded,  by  friction  with  the  powder  upon  various  piuls  of  the  body, 
in  bringing  on  copious  and  salutary  diuresis.  {Diet  de  M6d.,  xvi.  84.) 

Tobacco  has  properties  closely  resembling  those  of  digitalis,  and  like  it  oc- 
casionally proves  powerfully  diuretic.  It  was  employed  by  Ih.  Fowler  with 
considerable  success  in  dropsy ;  and  Dr.  Darwall  speaks  of  it  as  ''  particulariy 
useful  in  dropsy  connected  with  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  but  littfo 
to  be  relied  upon  when  the  principal  disease  is  situated  in  the  chest."  Ue 
also  states  ''  that  he  has  never  seen  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  its  use." 
(^Cj/c,  of  Pract,  Med.f  Article  Dropsy,)  It  was  given  by  Fowler  in  the  form 
of  an  infusion,  made  by  p>ouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the 
leaves,  macerating  for  an  hour,  straining  off  fourteen  ounces,  and  adding  two 
ounces  of  alcohol.  The  dose  was  at  first  thirty  drops  three  times  a  day,  to  be 
gradually  increased  until  diuresis  was  produced,  or  the  effects  of  the  medidnt 
upon  the  stomach  or  head  were  felt* 

Numerous  other  diuretics  of  greater  or  less  power  are  occasionally  employed, 
either  as  remedies  in  chief  or  as  adjuvants.  The  spirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be 
usefully  added  to  other  remedies  when  there  is  not  too  great  inflammatory 
excitement,  and  especially  when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  nervous  de- 
rangement. The  infusion  of  juniper  berries  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle  and 
adjuvant,  and  will  sometimes,  unaided,  remove  moderate  dropsical  effusion; 
such,  for  example,  as  is  apt  to  come  on  towards  the  close  of  chronic  pectoral 
affections.  The  compound  spirit  of  juniper  is  a  good  addition  to  diuretie 
mixtures  or  drinks,  in  cases  of  debility.  Infusion  of  buchu  has  been  strongly 
recommended  in  connexion  with  the  alkaline  bicarbonates.  {BrailhwaitVi 
Retrospect,  Am.  ed.,  xvii.  33.)  Infusion  of  wild-carrot,  parsley-root,  and  the 
different  species  of  erigeron  or  flea-bane,  are  occasionally  administered  with 
benefit,  though  never  solely  relied  on.  Dandelion  in  decoction  or  extract  if 
peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  of  dropsy^  connected  with  chronio  diaeaae  of  the 
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liver.  Pipsissewa,  in  the  same  way,  proves  useful  where  a  gentle  tonic  and 
astringent  are  indicated  in  conjanotion  with  a  diuretic.  Various  liquid  pre- 
parations of  colchicum  were  formerly  used,  and,  though  nearly  abandoned  in 
dropsy,  might  prove  serviceable  in  those  instances,  not  very  uncommon,  in 
which  the  disease  is  associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism.  Various  Btimulatine 
sabstances,  with  diuretic  properties,  may  be  employed  in  chronic  cases,  and 
others  attended  with  great  debility.  Such  are  horseradish,  mustard,  onions, 
garlic,  buchu,  copaiba,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cantharides.'*'  The  two  <  last- 
mentioned  substances  have  been  recommended  in  great  insensibility  or  paraly- 
ma  of  the  kidneys,  with  a  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  urine.  Sul- 
phate of  copper  was  formerly  employed  in  cases  of  debility ;  but  is  little  used 
at  present.  Besides .  those  mentioned,  a  long  list  of  substances  might  be 
enumerated,  which  have  enjoyed  more  or  Iqss  credit  as  diuretics  in  dropsy ; 
but,  having  been  mostly  laid  aside  after  experience  of  theij:  inefficacy,  they 
aearoely  merit  notice.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  have  at  compaand,  in  a  dis- 
ease so  frequently  obstinate  and  protracted,  numerous  and  diversified  reme- 
dies, though  of  very  unequal  power.  The  caprices  of  the  stomach,  the  pre- 
judices and  anxieties  of  the  patient,  and  the  frequent  failure  of  even  the  most 
efficient  remedies,  render  changes  necessary ;  and,  without  a  long  catalogue, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  stop  for  want  of  sufficient  material.  Besides^ 
diuretics  are  notoriously  uneertain,  so  that  upon  failure  with  one,  it  i)f  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  another ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  persevering  trial  of  the 
means  at  command  is  at  length  repaid  by  success,  when  the  physician  has 
almost  ceased  to  hope  for  it.  Much  may  also  be  effected  by  the  combination 
of  these  remedies.  Advantage  has  sometimes  accrued  from  two  or  more 
diuretics  mixed  together,  which  had  before  severally  failed.  JS^umerous 
formula)  of  this  kind  have  been  proposed  by  different  authors,  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  repeat;  as  each  practitioner  acquainted  with  the  list  of  remedies, 
and  their  several  qualities,  can  just  as  efficiently  arrange  them  for  himself. 
The  combination  of  diuretics  with  tonics  is  highly  advantageous  in  cases  of 
debility.  Thus,  squill  and  the  saline  diuretics  may  be  given  in  connexion 
with  the  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract  of  the  simple  bitters,  as  gentian  or 
quassia,  with  the  preparations  of  cinchonai  or  with  the  salts  of  iron.  Chaly- 
beates  are  of  great  advantage  in  anemic  cases,  particularly  those  following 
miasmatic  fevers ;  and  sulphate  of  manganese  is  said  to  have  proved  effectual 
under  similar  circumstances.  Nux  vomica  has  also  been  recommended  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  diuretics  in  atonic  dropsy. 

Cathartics. — Scarcely  less  efficient  than  diuretics  are  the  medicines  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  cathartics.  They  operate  upon  the  same  principles,  of  pro- 
moting absorption  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels, 
and  of  calling  off  irritation  from  the  morbidly  secreting  surfaces  to  the  seat  of 
their  own  action.  In  the  latter  respect  they  are  even  more  efficient  than  the 
diuretics.  But  they  debilitate  much  more  by  an  equal  amount  of  depletion, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  adapted  to  oases  of  an  asthenic  character. 
There  is  very  frequently,  moreover,  a  degree  of  stomachic  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation in  dropsy,  which  renders  their  steady  employment  hazardous ;  and,  in 
gouty  cases,  they  might  prove  injurious  by  inviting  the  disease  from  some 
safe  exterior  position  to  the  alimentary  canal.  With  a  due  regard  to  these 
oonsiderations  they  may  be  employed  safely,  and  often  with  great  effect.   Dis- 

*  The  followiDg  formula  for  a  stimulatiDg  diuretio  infusion  was  much  employed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  and  I  have  used  it  myself  with  adyautage  in  long-standing  dropsy 
with  debility.  Take  of  juniper  berries,  mustard  seeds,  ginger  root,  each,  bruised,  5J  ; 
horseradish,  parsley-root,  each,  bruised,  ^ij ;  hard  dder,  Oiv;  a  wineglassful  to  be 
tftken  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased. 
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orimioatioii  is  necessary  in  their  selection.  Those  should  obrioaaljr  be  pre* 
ferred  which  produce  copiou8  serous  exhalation  from  the  .bowels,  in  other 
words,  the  hydragogue  cathartics ;  and  even  among  these  there  is  much  roon 
for  choice.  In  febrile  and  inflammatory  cases,  the  saline  cathartics  should  be 
employed  in  consequence  of  their  refrigerant  properties.  The  best  of  these, 
for  the  purpose,  are  perhaps  the  bitartrate  and  tartrate  of  potasss,  and  the 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda.  These  should  be  given,  not  -in  small  and  re- 
peated doses,  as  when  administered  with  a  view  to  diuretie  eflact,  but  in  Isrse 
purgative  doses,  at  distant  intervals.  When  not  of  themtelves  suflkienUy 
powerful,  they  should  be  combined  with  some  one  of  the  hydragogue  vegeta- 
ble cathartics,  such  as  senna,  or  jalap.  A  mixture  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar has  long  enjoyed  high  credit  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  In  ehronie 
cases,  when  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  the  whole  system  exhibits  rather  a 
want  of  due  susceptibility  to  impressions  than  actual  debility  or  prostration, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  drastic  hydragogues.  Scammony,  black  belle- 
bore,  buckthorn  (rhamnus  catharticus),  gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  elateriuB, 
are  those  which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  Of  these,  gamboge  and  elate- 
rium  are  probably  the  most  efficient.  Dropsy  not  nnfrequently  yields  to  the 
judicious  employment  of  these  remedies  alone.  Gamboge,  being  opt  to  irri- 
tate the  stomach,  should  generally  be  given  in  small  doses,  say  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains,  repeated  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  till  it 
operates.  Advantage  will  also  accrue  from  combining  each  dose  with  a  drachm 
or  two  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  effects  of  elaterium  are  sometimes  surpris* 
ingly  prompt  and  powerful.  I  have  known  great  distension  of  the  abdomen 
to  yield  to  two  doses  of  this  medicine.  In  consequence  of  its  violence  it  most 
be  administered  with  caution ;  and,  if  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation should  occur  under  its  use,  it  should  be  at  once  suspended. 

There  is  a  set  of  eme to- cathartic  medicines,  possessing  diuretie  properties, 
which  have  been  occasionally  used  in  dropsy  with  good  effect.  Such  are  the 
broom  (scoparius),  hedge  hyssop  (gratiola  officinalis),  the  inner  bark  of  different 
species  of  sambucus  or  elder,  the  juice  of  the  root  of  black  elder,  cahinca,  and 
the  root  of  our  indigenous  apocynum  cannabinum.  In  relation  to  the  dose 
and  proper  mode  of  administration  of  these,  and  of  the  other  medicines  above 
named,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Dispensatories. 

The  frequency  of  repetition  of  the  cathartic  must  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  and  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  When  the  constitution  is  vigorous, 
and  the  bowels  not  peculiarly  sensitive,  it  may  be  given  every  day.  In  few 
cases  can  much  permanent  good  be  expected  from  it,  if  repeated  less  fre- 
quently than  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  The  purgative,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  diuretic, 'may  be  combined  with  the  bitter  tonics  or  chalybeates,  when 
these  medicines  are  indicated;  and,  if  the  patient  should  be  very  feeble,  ad- 
vantage might  accrue  from  the  use  of  the  purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of 
seiinu,  jalap,  and  black  hellebore,  in  connexion  with  other  preparations. 

Diaphoretics, — In  some  instances,  diuretics  will  not  act,  and  purgatives  are 
contraindicated,  or  have  been  tried  without  effect.  Here  diaphoretics  may 
be  resorted  to,  and  will  occasionally  produce  cures;  though,  upon  the  whole, 
they  must  be  admitted  to  be  much  less  efficient  than  medicines  of  the  two 
preceding  classes.  The  best  diaphoretic  in  dropsy  is  probably  the  officinal 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium.  It  is  asserted  that  dropsy  has  been  cured 
by  large  doses  of  opium  alone;  but  its  efficiicy  is  much  increased  in  this  com* 
biimtion.  To  do  good,  it  must  be  used  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  under  its  influence,  so  .as  to  hustain  a  copious  and  continued 
perspiration.  In  febrile  cases,  with  a  strong  pulse,  preference  should  be 
giveu  to  the  antimonials  and  refrigerating  diaphoretics^  as  citrate  of  potiwi 
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and  acetate  of  ammoBia,  with  which  the  spirit  of  nitrio  ether  may  sometime^ 
he  oombined.  During  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the  patient  ahould  be 
kept  in  bed.  The  effect  of  the  diaphoretic  maj  be  much  increased  by  exter- 
Dul  means.  When  the  skfn  is  hot  and  the  circulation  aetiye,  the  warm  bath 
■bonld  be  used.  But  in  other  instances,  the  vapour  bath,  or  dry  hot-air  batht 
might  be  found  more  effective.  I  have  known  one  almost  desperate  case  of 
general  dropsy  to  yield  to  an  energetic  use  of  Dover's  powder  and  the  hot 
bath,  after  failure  with  diuretics.  The  excessive «8weating  induced  by  tempo- 
rary confinement  in  an  apartment  heated  considerably  above  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  would  probably  prove  highly  serviceable  in  some  oases  of  dropsy. 
Even  friction  to  the  surface  is  said  to  have  effected  cures. 

Dmetics. — When  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  ex- 
hausting effect  of  repeated  emetics,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  be  advan- 
tageously, used,  as  they  are  well  known  powerfully  to  promote  absorption. 
The  antimonial  emetics  were  recommended  by  Sydenham  in  this  disease. 
At  present,  however,  neither  these  nor  other  medicines  of  the  same  class  are 
much  used  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy. 

Mercury, — This  is  occasionally  very  efficient.  Its  power  of  increasing  se- 
cretion and  absorption  would  appear  to  render  it  applicable  to  dropsy  ^n 
general ;  while  its  antiphlogistic  action  would  render  it  especially  useful  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  those  cases  which  have  originated  in  inflammation, 
whether  of  the  serous  and  cellular  tissues,  or  of  some  important  organ,  as  the 
liver  or  ^e  heart.  Hence,  it  is  often  most  happily  combined  with  other 
remedies,  whether  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  or  purgative,  increasing  the  powers  of 
these  remedies,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exerts  an  independent  influence  of  .its 
own.  The  n^dicines  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated  in  dropsy 
are  squill  and  digitalis.  Calomel,  the  blue  pill,  or  corrosive  sublimate  may 
be  employed,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  combination,  of 
squill  and  calomel  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in 
dropsy,  especially  when  associated  with  chronic  visceral  inflammation.  •  It  has 
been  customary  to  administer  pills  composed  of  two  grains  of  squill  and  one 
of  calomel  three  times  a  day.  This  quantity  of  squill,  as  the  medicine  is 
commonly  found  in  our  shops,  is  too  small.  The  dose  should  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours  unless  it  nauseate  too  much.  That  of  the  calomel 
is  probably  rather  too  large.  Considering  the  excessive  susceptibility  of  some 
dropsical  cases  to  the  influence  of  mercury,  it  would  in  general  be  better  to 
commence  with  a  smaller  dose,  and  increase  as  the.  occasion  may  require. 
Perhaps  the  worst  instance  of  salivation  which  I  have  personally  witnessed, 
and  in  which  the  patient  barely  escaped  with  life,  arose  from  six  grains  of 
calomel  given  in  doses  of  a  grain  each  as  above  recommended,  in  a  case  jof 
general  dropsy.  It  is  said  that  the  system  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this 
influence  in  the  renal  variety  of  dropsy,  and  mercury  is  consequently  dreaded 
by  some  physicians  in  that  affection.  But  cures  of  the  dropsy  sometimes  fol- 
low these  excesses  of  the  remedy,  which  would  probably,  therefore,  prove  use- 
ful by  a  more  moderate  action ;  and  strict  caution  would  sufficiently  guard 
against  inconvenient  results.  Mercury  is  decidedly  contraindicated  in  cases 
^  pure  anaemia  or  great  debility,  and  in  those  in  which  the  dropsy  depends 
upon  some  incurable  organic  affection,  as  scirrhus  and  tubercles  of  the  liver, 
or  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  dropsical  tissue. 

Mechanical  Means. — When  the  measures  above  detailed  prove  inadequate 
to  the  removal  of  the  effused  liquid,  and  the  distension  becomes  painfully 
inconvenient,  recourse  may  be  had  to  mechanical  means  of  relief,  such  as 
punctures  with  a  sharp  lancet,  acupuncture,  and  tapping.  Great  relief  is 
obtained  by  these  means,  and  occasionally  they  seem  to  prepare  the  way  fov 
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the  efficient  itction  of  remedies  which  had  failed  before,  probably  by  remoTing 
that  compression  which  may  have  cramped  absorption^.  It  has  ooourred  to 
me  repeatedly  to  see  the  kidneys  brought  in  this  way  into  effieient  action, 
and  the  .health  of  the  patient  restored  when  almost  despaired  of.  These 
measures,  however,  require  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  partioolar  drciini- 
stances  which  justify  or  forbid  their  use  will  be  most  oonveniently  detailed 
under  the  different  forms  of  dropsy  considered  in  relation  to  their  position. 
Remarks  upon  the  subject  of  blisters  as  depletory  agents  in  dropsy  will  be 
best  postponed  to  the  same  occasion. 

It  remains  to  treat  of  the  measures  of  relief  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
cases  of  dropsy  which  depend  on  certain  organic  affections. 

In  the  cardiac  dropsies  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  disease  of  the  heart, 
which,  if  incurable,  must  be  palliated  by  appropriate  remedies.  It  is  espe- 
cially important,  in  all  cases,  that  the  patient  should  use  no  active  exercise. 
When  the  dropsy  is  associated  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  organ,  great 
relief,  if  not  a  cure,  may  be  hoped  for  from  local  depletion  and  blisters,  and 
a  moderate  mercurial  impression  sustained  for  a  considerable  time,  in  connex- 
ion with  suitable  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the  effusion.  In  the  choice  of 
these  remedies,  reference  must  be  had,  as  in  other  cases  of  dropsy,  to  the  state 
of  the  system;  and  similar  auxiliary  means  must  be  employed  to  reduoe 
excessive,  and  support  deficient  action.  It  is  indispensable  that  any  anemic 
condition  of  the  circulation  should  be  corrected,  as  this  has  a  powerful  effect 
in  increasing  the  cardiac  disease.  Of  the  diuretics,  digitalis  is  peculiarly 
applicable  in  consequence  of  its  double  action  on  the  heart  and  the  kidneys; 
and,  combined  with  squill  and  calomel,  or  the  blue  mass,  in  cases  calling  for 
the  mercurial  influence,  is  sometimes  productive  of  the  best  effects.  The  pre- 
parations of  colchicum  are  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  cardiac  dropsies,  ftom 
their  control  over  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  irritation  in  which  the  affection  of 
the  heart  has  not  unfrcquently  originated,  and  by  the  continuance  or  recur- 
rence of  which  it  is  aggravated  or  sustained.  Though  effectual  cures  of  dropsy 
originating  in  this  cause  can  seldom  be  expected,  much  may  be  done  for  tem- 
porary effect;  and,  by  a  judicious  employment  of  remedies,  and  regulation  of 
the  patient's  habits,  not  only  may  his  comfort  be  greatly  promoted,  but  his 
life  frequently  much  prolonged. 

Whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  treatment  of  hepatic  droptty  will  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  under  ascites,  which  is  the  form  of  dropsy  most  fre- 
quently originating  in  disease  of  the  liver. 

Renal  dropsy^  connected  with  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  sometimes  requires,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  application  of  cups  to 
the  small  of  the  back,  which  may  be  repeated  if  the  state  of  the  circulation 
permit.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  push  depletion  too  far,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  disposition  to  anaemia  which  characterizes  the  affection 
in  its  more  advanced  periods.  Some  advantage  may  also  be  hoped  for  from 
counter-irritation  to  the  loins  by  means  of  solution  of  ammonia,  tartar-emetic, 
or  issues.  Blisters,  though  recommended  by  some,  are  of  doubtful  propriety, 
from  their  tendency  to  produce  strangury.  Purgatives  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  variety  of  dropsy;  the  indication  being  to  divert  excitement  from  the 
congested  or  inflamed  kidneys.  Upon  the  same  principle  diaphoretic  measures 
promise  favourably.  Theory  would  certainly  suggest  these  two  means  of 
evacuation,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  as  preferable  to  diu- 
retics, the  stimulant  action  of  which  is  directed  especially  to  the  kidneys,  and 
which  might,  therefore,  endanger  an  increase  of  the  very  affection  soppo«wd 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  disorder.  But  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
is  yet  too  indefinite  to  justify  the  rejection,  upon  the  ground  of  theoretical 
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infereDce,  of  any  measure  that  may  have  experience  in  its  favonr;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  strong  weight  of  testimony  in  support  of  the  usefulness  of  at 
least  two  diuretics  in  this  variety  of  dropsy ;  viz.,  cieam  of  tartar  and  digi- 
talis. I  have,  indeed,  found  them  the  most  effectual  remedies,  as  regards  the 
dropsy,  and  productive  of  no  observable  injury  to  the  kidneys.  They  may^ 
therefore^  be  resorted  to  at  any  stage  of  the  complaint,  unless  that  of  greatest 
debility.  The  same  cannot  be, said  of  the  more  stimulating  diuretics^  which 
should  be  employed  only  under  circumstances  decidedly  calling  for  their  sup- 
porting influence.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  would  be  first  to  try 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  connected  with  direct  depletion,  in  an  obviously 
inflammatory  condition  of  system,  and.  failing  with  these,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  two  diuretics  alluded  to,  with  others  of  a  similar  character.  >  Mercury 
most  be  looked  upon  as  of  doubtful  propriety.  It  is  asserted  of  itself  occa- 
aionally  to  give  rise  to  coagulable  urine,  and  is  believed  to  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence in  impoverishing  the  blood;  effects  which,  as  they  are  in  some  degree 
characteristic  of  renal  dropsy,  would  seem  to  exclude  their  cause  from  the 
list  of  its  remedies.  Nevertheless^  instances  have  occurred  in  which  salivation 
was  followed  by  permanent  benefit;  and,  if  the  affection  of  the. kidney  be 
r^arded  as  inflammatory  in  its  character,  the  powerful  antiphlogistic  agency 
of  this  remedy  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  If  employed,  it  should  be  so  with 
much  caution,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  patients  in  this 
disease  to  be  violently  affected  by  it ;  and  its  use  should  not  be  extended  into 
the  latter  stages.  It  should  never  be  used  in  the  cases  of  renal  dropsy  de- 
pendent upon  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  In  thes^  cases,  along  with 
Uie  diuretics  referred  to,  recourse  must  be  had  to  means  calculated  to  improve 
the  blood,  and  invigorate  the  system.  (See  BrxgM $DUea9e,) 

Diet  and  Drink. — ^The  free  use  of  drinks  was  formerly  denied  to  dropsical 
patients,  under  the  impression  that  they  served  to  supply  additional  stimulus 
to  secretion,  and  at  the  same  time  additional  material  for  the  function.  This 
theoretical  ground  of  exclusion  still  continues,  with  the  superadded  reason^ 
afforded  by  recent  investigations,  that  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the 
greatest  impediment  to  absorption.  Nevertheless,  experience  has  decided 
against  these  hypothetical  deductions ;  and  nature,  by  the  frequently  urgent 
thirst  which  attends  dropsy,  and  the  extreme  distress  if  it  be  denied  gratifica- 
tion, throws  the  weight  of  her  indications  into  the  same  scale.  Practitioners 
now  generally  leave  their  patients  to  their  own  discretion  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  drink.  A  good  rule  is  that  the  liquids  should  be  taken  cold,  and 
in  small  quantities  frequently  repeated,  rather  than  in  large  draughts  at  once. 
Thirst  is  thus  as  effectually  relieved,  while  the  stomach  and  blood-vessels  are 
not  so  much  overloaded.  The  choice  of  the  drink  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. Cold  diuretic  infusions  sometimes  satisfy  the  patient,  and  are  better 
than  cold  water  alone.  In  cases  not  inflammatory,  old  cider  sometimes  answers 
well;  and,  when  spirituous  liquors  are  indicated  on  account  of  previous' habifs 
or  debility,  gin  should  be  preferred.  The  infusion  of  horseradish,  mustard, 
juniper,  &c.,  in  hard  cider,  as  given  in  page  359,  is  sometimes  useful.  No 
general  rule  can  be  given  in  relation  to  diet.  The  practitioner  will,  in  this 
respect,  be  guided  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  enjoining  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen  in  inflammatory  cases,  nutritious  food  in  the  anemio 
and  debilitated,  an  easily  digestible  diet  in  those  complicated  with  enfeebled 
digestion,  and  in  all  avoiding  unnecessary  interference  with  the  habits  and 
preferences  of  the  patient. 
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•tfr/tcfe  //. 

ANASARCA. 

This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  dpa^  through,  and  ooft,  flesh,  sigiiifiei 
dropsy  of  the  exterior  cellular  or  areolar  tissue.  It  is  not  usually  extended 
to  effusions  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  interior  organs  considered  separately^ 
as,  for  instance,  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  submucous  ttruo- 
ture.  Nor  is  it  customary  to  apply  it  to  dropsical  effusions  of  the  exterior 
cellular  tissue  when  of  very  small  extent  and  quite  local ;  these  being  desig- 
nated by  the  term  oedema. 

The  first  symptom  of  anasarca  is  usually  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles, 
appearing  towards  evening,  and  diminishing,  if  not  quite  disappearing,  before 
morning.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  swellings  by  pitting  under  pressure, 
that  is,  by  retaining  for  a  considerable  time  the  indentations  made  by  a  com- 
pressing body.  This  tumefaction  of  the  lower  extremities  does  not  imply  that 
the  effusion  of  fluid  has  been  confined  to  these  parts.  The  cells  of  the  areolar 
tissue  coDimunicate,  so  that  fluid  passes  readily  from  one  part  of  the  bodr  to 
another.  In  anasarca,  the  effusion  generally  takes  place  in  various  portions 
of  the  body,  sometimes  probably  throughout  the  whole  exterior  structure. 
I>uring  the  day  the  fluid  gravitates  into  the  feet,  which  are  the  lowest  part, 
and  at  night  is  again  diffused  over  the  frame  in  consequence  of  its  horizontal 
position.  Sometimes,  however,  the  effusion  actually  takes  place  first  in  the 
feet  and  legs;  as  in  cases  of  debility,  in  which  the  want  of  energy  in  the  cir- 
culation allows  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  and 
thus  to  induce  a  condition  favourable  to  the  transudation  of  serum.  In  some 
instances,  the  tumefaction  is  first  observed  in  the  face,  particularly  about  the 
eyes.  This  is  apt  to  happen  in  febrile  dropsy,  in  which  the  liquid  is  more 
quickly  effused,  and  does  not  appear  to  travel  so  rapidly,  and  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  diseased  heart,  in  which  the  greatest  stress  of  the  circulation  is  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Another  condition  in  which  the  effusion  is 
likely  to  appear  originally  in  the  face,  neck,  or  upper  extremities,  is  that  of 
obstruction  in  the  veins  which  reconvey  the  blood  from  these  parts,  as  in  the 
descending  vena  cava.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  in  which  the  dropsy 
was  confined  to  one  arm.  In  certain  rare  instances  of  extremely  rapid  effusion, 
the  dropsical  swelling  has  shown  itself  simultaneously  over  the  whole  body. 

The  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  in  most  instances,  gradually  increases, 
extends  up  the  legs  and  thighs,  encroaches  upon  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
parietes,  and  at  last  reaches  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  so  that  the  whole 
Dody  becomes  bloated,  and  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  parts  in 
which  the  cellular  texture  is  loose  suffer  tumefaction  in  the  greatest  degree. 
Hence,  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  tops  of  the  feet,  the  eyelids  and  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  scrotum  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  penis  in  males,  and  the 
labia  pudcndi  in  females,  become  greatly  distended.  The  swelling  of  the 
privates  is  often  so  great  as  to  occasion  much  inconvenience,  and  in  the  male 
even  to  interfere  with  micturition.  The  lower  extremities  are  often  eoor- 
mously  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  skin  stretched,  tense,  and  shining.  Some- 
times the  cuticle  rises  in  the  form  of  blisters,  or  the  skin  itself  gives  way;  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation  invades  the  integuments;  the  cellular  tissue 
sloughs;  and  sores  arc  formed,  which  become  the  outlets  of  great  quantities 
of  serous  fluid,  and  thus  afford  much  relief  to  the  patient.  Instauccs  hare 
occurred,  in  which  permanent  cures  have  been  effected  in  this  way;  but  more 
frequently,  though  the  patient  may  obtain  some  eaae  to  his  oppresaion,  the 
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conjoined  exhanstion  and  irritation  are  more  than  his  enfeebled  system  can 
rapport,  and  the  case  terminates  fatally. 

Most  frequently  the  anasarca  when  extensive  is  attended  with  effusioa  into 
the  serous  cavities,  which  greatly  increases  the  danger,  and  of^n  proves  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  disease  runs  its 
course  without  such  complication.  Sometimes  the  anasarcous  swelling  sud- 
denly disappears,  and,  by  a  sort  of  metastasis,  is  succeeded  by  effusion  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  into  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity. 

This  form  of  dropsy  is  liable  to  all  the  diversities  of  character  which  have 
been  described  under  the  head  of  dropsy  in  general.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  sthenic  or  asthenic,  febrile  and  inflammatory,  or  anemic.  When  it 
is  of  a  febrile  character,  and  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  Secreting  ^ 
rae,  the  swelling  is  more  firm  and  elastic,  and  the  impressions  made  by  the 
finger  are  sooner  effaced  than  in  other  forms  of  the  disease.  It  some  in- 
stances, the  excitement  of  the  tissue  amounts  to  inflammation,  and  disagree- 
able sensations  are  experienced  in  the  affected  part,  with  tenderness  on  preft- 
Bore.  The  febrile  forms  of  anasarca  are  occasionally,  moreover,  attended 
with  inflammation  of  some  interior  structure,  especially  of  thd  serous  mem- 
Inranes,  and  of  the  kidneys.  In  cases'^  of  the  disease  dependent  on  general 
debility,  or  a  watery  state  of  the  blood,  or  upon  organic  affections  of  the 
heart,  the  tumefaction  is  usually  soft,  and  pits  easily  under  the  fingers. 

Anasarca  is  usually  attended  with  much  loss  of  flesh,  and,  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  body  not  occupied  by  the  effused  fluid,  the  emaciation  is  some- 
times extreme.  This  condition  is  very  striking  in  old  cases,  in  which  a  sud- 
den absorption  of  the  dropsical  fluid  takes  place. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  affection  is  scarcely  ever  doubtful.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  difficulty  for  a  time  in  deciding  whether  an  edematous  state  of  the 
feet  and  legs  is  merely  local,  and  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  from  gout,  rheumatism,  or  other  cause,  or  whether  it  is  propei*ly  drop- 
sical. But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  in  general 
Boon  settle  the  question.  Greneral  emphysema  might  possibly  be  confbunded 
with  dropsy;  but  the  crackling  tinder  the  fingers  in  the  former  affection  will 
sufficiently  distinguish  it. 

After  death  from  anasarca,  the  cellular  tissue  is  found  greatly  distended. 
That  beneath  the  skin  is  usually  most  86,  but  the  effusion  is  observed  also  in 
the  deeper  structure,  and  even  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  and  of  organs» 
which  are  softened,  pale,  and  disposed  to  speedy  putrefaction.  Sometimes 
the  serum  is  observed  to  have  accumulated  in  the  tissue  subjafcent  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  which  are  elevated,  and  assume  a  somewhat  jelly^ike 
appearance.  Indeed,  one  of  the  causes  of  death  in  dropsy  is  the  serous 
effusion  beneatli  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air-passages. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  and  general  treatment,  there  is  nothing  so  pecu- 
Har  as  to  require  particular  notice.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the 
rabject  of  dropi<y  in  general.  A  few  observations,  however,  in  relation  to 
the  local  treatment  of  the  disease  will  be  in  place  here.  Bandages  to  the 
limbs  have  been  recommended.  In  most  cases  they  can  be  of  no  service. 
But,  when  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  feet  and  legs,  either  originally,  or 
towards  the  close  of  a  more  extensive  affection,  a  well-regulated  pressure  may 
prove  useful  by  promoting  absorption.  In  some  instances,  too,  of  very  great 
distension^  it  is  possible  that  some  good  may  be  effected  by  careful  bandaging, 
in  obviating  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  sloughing, 

Blisters  to  the  extremities  have  sometimes  oeen  employed  to  promote  the 
discharge  of  the  effused  serum,  and  they  may  undoubtedly  afford  relief  in 
this  way.     But  their  advantages  are  far  overbalanced  by  the  danger  of  ob- 
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stinate  ulceratioD,  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  gangrene  from  their  nee ; 
and  they  have  now  been  universally  abandoned.  I  have  seen  one  striking 
case,  in  which  an  enormous  ulcer  on  each  leg  followed  the  application  <» 
blisters;  and,  though  the  dropsical  symptoms  entirely  disappeared,  the  patient 
died  under  the  ebmbined  irritation  and  exhaustion  produced  by  Uiem.  Still 
leas  admissible  are  the  actual  cautery,  and  the  seton,  which  are  aaid  to  have 
been  formerly  recommended. 

Small  punctures  may  often  be  made  with  advantage  in  oases  of  great  dis- 
tension.   The  quantity  of  liquid  which  escapes  even  from  a  few  of  theso 
minute  wounds  is  sometimes  astonishing,  and  tne  relief  to .  the  patient  inde- 
scribable.    But  they  are  not  without  hazard.     Even  in  robnst  patients  thej 
are  often  attended  with  more  or  less  inflammation,  and  sometimes  end  in  ob- 
stinate sores,  though  fatal  effects  very  rarely  ensue;  but  in  the  feeble,  in 
whom  the  powers  of  life  are  already  nearly  exhausted,  they  not  unfrequently 
seem  to  hasten  the  close.    The  inflammation  extends  rapidly  over  the  liml^ 
sinks  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  occasionally  gives  rise  to  extensive  gan- 
grene, preceded  by  severe  pain.     I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  to  die 
vbm  the  effiects  of  these  punctures,  after  having  been  greatly  relieved  for  s 
time  by  the  discharge  of  the  effused  fluid.    They  should,  therefore,  always 
be  practised  with  caution,  and  never  in  the  very  feeble,  unless  the  symptoms 
of  oppression  should  be  so  excessive  as  to  threaten  immediate  death.     Under 
these  circumstances,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  less  of  two  evils. 
In  young  or  middle-aged  patients,  with  considerable  vigour  of  constitutioo, 
ihey  may  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  distension  becomes  very  distressing, 
and  has  resisted  the  usual  diuretic  and  purgative  remedies.     The  punctures 
should  be  made  with  a  very  sharp  lancet,  and  not  deeper  than  merely  through 
the  skin.    They  should  never  be  numerous,  and  frequently  three  or  four  in  s 
limb  will  be  sufficient  at  one  time.     They  are  most  effectual  for  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid  when  made  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  or  in  the  leg  above  the  ankle; 
but  are  thought  to  be  safest  in  the  thighs.     When  the  scrotum  and  penis,  or 
labia  pudendi,  are  very  much  swollen,  they  may  often  be  punctured  in  the 
same  way  with  much  advantage.     It  is  said  that  slight  incisions,  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  in  length,  merely  through  the  cuticle,  answer  a  good  purpose,  and 
are  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  mischievous  consequences.    Acupuncture  has 
been  of  late  recommended  as  less  hazardous  than  incision,  though  this  also  is 
not  without  its  danger.     The  punctures  should  be  made  with  a  sharp,  highly 
polished,  and  fine  needle,  should  never  be  so  deep  as  to  penetrate  a  fiuicia,  and 
ahould  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches. 
Incision  would  probably  be  preferable  to  puncture  by  very  coarse  or  three- 
aided  needles,  which  have  been  advised,  as  there  would  be  less  contusion,  and 
probably  less  danger  of  inflammation. 

When  the  extremities  become  inflamed  in  dropsy,  whether  spontaneoush 
or  in  consequence  of  wounds,  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed  with  the  limb 
somewhat  elevated;  lead-water  or  flaxseed  mucilage  should  be  applied  to  the 
inflamed  surface;  or  the  parts  should  be  envelop^  in  an  emollient  poultice, 
to  which,  in  case  of  gangrene  and  sloughing,  a  solution  of  creasote  may  be 
added  with  advantage. 

Artick  III 

DROPSY  OF  THE  BRAIN,  or  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  term  hydrocephalus  is,  in  this  work,  considered  as  embracing  only  those 
oases  of  serous  effuision  within  the  cranium  which  are  independent  of  in- 
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flammation.  The  affection  usually  xlenominated  acute  bjdrocepbalns  ia  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  meningitis, -either  simple  or  tuberculous,  and  owes  little 
or  nothing  of  its  symptoms  or  result  to  the  e^used  liquid,  which  may  or  may 
not  exist  in  any  particular  case.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  there  is 
such  an  affi^tion  as  proper  acute  hydrocephalus,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  here  used.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  rare;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  rational  ground  for  denying  its  existence;  a&  oases  have  been  reported  in 
which  death  has  occurred  after  a  brief  illness,  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease; and  serous  fluid  in  abnormal  quantity  has  been  found  within  the  cranium, 
without  any  other  appreciable  lesion.  Yet  there  are  no  signs  by  which  such 
an  affection,  occurring  after  a  complete  formation  of  the  cranium,  could  be 
distinguished  with  certainty  from  apoplexy,  or  meningitis  affscting  the  base 
of  the  brain;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  giv0  it  a 
distinct  consideration.  The  following  observations,  therefore,  apply  only  to 
eases  in  which  the  disease  is  slowly  developed. 

The  effused  liquid  in  hydrocephalus  may  occupy  the  ventricles,  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  or  the  substance  oi  the  brain, 
which  is  infiltrated  with  it.  In  the  last  two  situations,  however,  the  quantity 
of  the  liquid  is  always  small;  and  its  influence  in  producing  the  symptoms  so 
doubtful  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  view.  By  some  pathologists  the  situation 
is  indicated  by  the  name;  the  disease  being  denominated  hydrocephalus  in- 
iemfis  when  the  effusion  is  seated  in  the- ventricles,  and  hydrocephalus  exter- 
nus  when  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

The  disease  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  congenital  oases  are  abnost 
always  connected  with  organic  defect  in  the  encephalon,  such  as  a  partial  or 
entire  want  of  brain;  and,  ending  fatally  either  during  labour^  or  within  a 
short  period  after  birth,  scarcely  merit  the  notice  of  the  practitioner.  It  is 
only  the  acquired  disease  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

This  occurs  chiefly  in  the  young,  especially  in  infants  before  the  closure  of 
ihe  fontanels;  but  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life.  Yet,  in  relation  to  oases 
in  which  the  cranium  is  incapable  of  expansion,  there  must  always  be  some 
doubt;  as  the  only  certain  criterion  of  the  presence  of-  water  is  the  increased 
size  of  the  head.  Various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  a  ohronic  charac- 
ter, are  capable  of  producing  symptoms  closely  analogous  to  those  of  hydroce- 
Efaalus;  and  any  diagnosis  that  may  be  formed  in  such  cases  must  be  more  or 
ws  conjectural.  All  that  can  be  said  with  propriety  is,  that,  when  a  case  exhibits 
the  ordinary  hydrocephalic  signs,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  expanded 
eranium,  after  the  complete  union  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  there  may  very 
probably  be  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c. — The  most  obvious  phenomenon  in  hydrocephalic 
patients  is  the  enlarged,  or  gradually  enlarging  head.  The  expansion  takes 
place  usually  in  all  parts  of  the  bony  case  of  the  brain,  except  the  base;  but 
It  is  generally  most  conspicuous  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  regions; 
the  top  of  the  head  being  comparatively  little  affected.  As  the  face  is  in 
general  not  larger  than  usual  in  health,  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  cranium 
are  made  to  project  very  much,  and  give  to  the  child  a  peculiar  aspect.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  said  that  the  face  undergoes  a  corresponding  developement, 
and  the  whole  head  appears  gigantic.  The  enlargement  is  sometimes  irregular, 
affecting  especially  the  forehead,  or  the  parietal  region,  and  much  greater  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  so  as  to  occasion  great  deformity.  The  fontanels  ex- 
pand very  much,  the  sutures  not  unfrequently  open,  and  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  seem  in  some  extreme  cases  to  be  almost  floating  upon  a  surface  of 
liquid.  Fluctuation  can  be  perceived  between  them;  and  the  interosseous 
spaces  are  either  at  the  level  of  the  surface,  or  project  somewhat  above  it.    In 
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some  cases  in  which  the  collection  of  water  is  very  great,  the  head  appears 
somewhat  traoelucent,  if  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

After  a  length  of  time,  whicb  is  exceedingly  variable,  if  the  patient  sunri^ 
the  interosseous  spaces  are  gradaally  converted  into  hone,  and  the  craniom 
becomes  entire ;  but  it  is  no.  uncommon  event  for  the  fontanels  to  remain 
open  in  hydrocephalic  patients  for  many  years.  After  the  complete  oesifica- 
tipn  of  the  cranium,  the  head  ceases  to  expand;  and,  unless  there  should  also 
be  a  cessation  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  effusion,  severe  sjrmptoms  soon 
make  their  appearance.  While  the  bones  yield  readily  to  the  aeoanmlating 
liquid,  and  no  great  ^essure  is  exerted  upon  the  brain,  it  not  unfreqoently 
happens  that  the  general  symptoms  are  not  striking.  When  the  disease 
attacks  children  whose  fontanels  have  closed,  the  expanding  force  is  some- 
tinyes  sufficient  to  reopen  them,  and  this  event  has  happened  as  late  as  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year. 

The  size  which  the  cranium  is  capable  of  attaining  in  this  complaint  it 
enormous.  Thus,  the  circumference  of  the  head  in  a  child  two  years  old, 
under  the  notice  of  Willan,  was  twenty>nine  inches ;  and  in  another  of  fou^ 
teen  months,  seen  by  H&rthez  and  Rilliet,  nearly  twenty-three  inches.  In 
general,  however,  the  size  is  much  less,  and  it  varies  by  every  gradation  from 
the  least  visible  expansion  to  the  largest  dimensions  mentioned. 

The  first  signs  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  accumulated  fluid  are  not  easily 
defined.  They  consist  usually  in  some  deficiency  or  irregularity  of  nervous 
action.  Certain  symptoms  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  increased 
weight  of  the  head.  The  child  walks  with  a  somewhat  tottering  or  uncertain 
gait;  and  not  onfrequently  falls.  He  either  holds  his  head  stiffly  and  watch- 
&lly  erect,  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling  on  either  side,  or  supports  it  by  his 
hand,  or  upon  some  object  in  his  vicinity.  In  bed,  he  usually  lies  upon  his 
back.  The  limbs  are  frequently  affect^  with  tremors.  There  is  occasion^ 
ally  pain  ip  the  head  or  limbs,  which  appears  to  be  paroxysmal,  and,  when 
.  most  violent,  causes  the  child  to  scream.  The  expression  of  face  is  usually 
sad,  sombre,  or  stupid.  The  acuteness  of  the  special  senses  is  diminished. 
Dimness  of  vision  occurs,  which  in  some  instances  increases  to  blindness, 
while  in  others  the  patient  can  see  to  the  last.  The  skin  becom^es  more  or 
less  insensible  ;  and  the  smell  and  taste  are  sometimes  affected.  Hearing  u 
usually  the  last  of  the  special  senses  to  faiL  The  intellect  is  seldom  mate- 
rially deranged  in  the  earlier  stages ;  though  the,  memory  is  obviously  en- 
feebled, and  not  mnfrequcntly  a  certain  dulness  or  hebetude  of  mind  is  obvioui. 
The  digestive  function  often  remains  long  unimpaired.  Indeed,  the  appetite 
is  sometimes  keen,  and,  unless  some  other  disease  complicates  the  case,  the 
patient  may  even  increase  in  flesh.  But  more  frequently  he  emaciates,  not- 
withstanding that  ho  may  take  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  food.  The 
bowels  are  costive  throughout,  and  the  urine  scanty.  A  disposition  to  copious 
secretion  of  tears  and  of  saliva  has  been  noticed.  At  length  symptoms  of 
more  profound  cerebral  lesion  appear;  such  as  occasional  vomiting,  contrao* 
tion  of  the  flexors  of  the  limbs,  muscular  rigidity,  strabismus,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  epileptic  convulsions,  partial  palsy,  and  mental  imbecility,  with  i 
disposition  to  drowsiness  or  stupor.  These  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by 
complete  loss  of  consciousness,  abolition  of  the  senses,  especially  of  vision,  in- 
voluntary discharges  from  the  bladder  and  bowels,  a  small,  feeble,  irregular, 
and  frequent  pulse,  stertorous  respiration,  and  death. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain.  Most  of  those  affected  die  in  in- 
^ncy.  Some  Jive  on  for  many  years,  and  now  and  then  one  to  adult  age, 
and,  it  is  said,  even  to  old  age. 

AnaU/mical  Characters, — The  quantity  of  liquid  found  in  the  ventricles 
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fuies  greatly.  It  may  be  ooly  a  few  ounoes,  or  it  may  be  pounds.  Dr. 
Bright  has  reported  a  case  in  which  seven  or  eight  pints  were  taxen  from  the 
head  of  a  man  who  had  been  affected  with  the  disease  from  infancy,  and  died 
when  near  thirty.  The  ventricles  are  often  expanded  into  one  great  cavity. 
The  consistence  of  the  brain  may  be  natural,  though  in  some  instances  hard- 
ened, and  in  others  softened  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface  of  the 
ventricles.  The  brain  is  sometimes  spread  out,  in  the  form  of  s  layer,  per- 
haps not  more  than  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  thickness,  upon  the  inner  sur- 
fm  of  the  cranium ;  the  shape  of  the  hemispheres  being  lost,  and  the  convo- 
lutions obliterated. 

Instead  of  the  ventricles,  the  arachnoid  sometimes  contains  the  liquid,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  being  unfolded  into  a  sort  of  bag,  the  brain  is  appa- 
rently compressed  into  the  bottom  of  the  cranial  cavity,  with  the  liquid  above 
it.  In  this  case,  the  form  of  the  brain  is  preserved,  and  the  convolutions  are 
ttot  effaced.  The  head  h  thought  not  to  be  susceptible  of  so  great  an  enlarge- 
ment as  when  the  effusion  has  taken  place  in  the  ventricles. 

In  other  instances,  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles  and  that  of  the  arachnoid 
are  thrown  into  one  by  the  opening  of  the  commissures  of  the  brain,  of  which 
the  central  portions  now  present  upward;  and  the  hemispheres  i^pear  as  if 
folded  back. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  compressed  as  the  brain  is  by  the  liquid,  it 
would  be  diminished  in  weight.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in 
the  varieties  just  described,  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  liquid  is  usually  perfectly  colourless  and  limpid ;  but  sometimes,  espe- 
eially  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  it  appears  like  a  bloody  serum,  and  is 
partially  coagulable.  It  generally  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  albumen, 
tometimes  a  little  ozmazome,  and  various  saline  substances,  such  as  chloride 
of  spdium,  phosphate  of  soda,  &c.,  also  in  very  small  proportion. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper,  and  very  fragile, 
sometimes  of  a  thickness  not  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  head,  and  in 
other  instances  much  thickened,  even  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  ten  lines.  In 
the  last  case,  they  are  usually  spongy  as  in  rachitis,  and,  when  Otherwise, 
owe  their  developement,  perhaps,  to  the  deposition  of  bony  matter  upon  the 
inner  surface,  to  supply  the  deficiency  resulting  from  the  partial  absorption 
of  the  effused  liquid. 

Catues, — It  is  possible  that  the  same  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  which  induces  dropsy  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  serous  cavi- 
ties, may  operate  in  the  brain  so  as  to  occasion  hydrocephalus,  especially  when, 
from  a  want  of  union  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  little  resistance  is 
offered  to  the  accumulation.  But,  in  the  greater  number  -of  cases,  the  effusion 
a(^)ears  to  be  owing  to  tumours  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum, 
and  especially  to  tubercles,  which  press  upon  the  veins,  and  thus  induce  effu- 
sioii^  exactly  as  tumours  in  the  abdomen  give  rise  to  ascites.  It  is  stated  that 
tamours  are  not  apt  to  produce  this  effect  until  they  have  attained  considera- 
able  size,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  produce  it  when  seated  in  the  cerebellum, 
or  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  than  elsewhere. 

JXagnotis. — There  would  seem  to  be  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  cases 
of  hydrocephalus,  when  attended  at  once  by  enlargement  of  the  head,  and  the 
general  symptoms  indicative  of  cerebral  lesion.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for 
Uie  practitioner  to  be  on  his  guard,  not  to  mistake  for  this  disease  cases 
of  naturally  large  heads,  and  those  in  which  the  cranium  is  thickened  and 
spongy,  as  sometimes  happens  in  rachitis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  occur'* 
nng  at  the  same  period  of  life,  may  be  attended  with  increased  dimensions  of 
the  cranium,  and  with  signs  of  cerebral  lesion;  bat,  in  this  affection,  there  is 
VOL.  u.  24 
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perhaps  less  of  evident  cerebral  disease  in  its  progress,  nntil  the  Bcnter  fljiiii^* 
toms  come  on  which  terminate  fatally,  and  there  is  also  less  tendency  to  pro- 
duce local  derangements,  as  in  a  particular  limb  or  muscle;  but  it  must  ba 
confessed  that  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  This  afiection,  howe^er^  ia  oompank 
tively  very  rare. 

Profffions  — The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable.  Whcv  dependent 
on  mere  functional  derangement,  this  form  of  dropsy  may  end  in  rtoowerj  m 
well  as  any  other  form ;  but  most  frequently  it  is  connected  with  irremovable 
causes,  and  necessarily  ends  in  death.  When  consequent  upon  scarlatina  or 
other -febrile  disease,  it  may  be  considered  as  probably  ihdependent  of  organie 
lesion,  and  its  cure  may  be  hoped  for.  When  associated  with  an  obvious 
tuberculous  diathesis,  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  desperate.  But,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  precise  origin ;  and  a  guarded 
prognosis  should  always  be  given. 

Treatment, — ^This  consists  essentially  in  the  production  of  the  merooiial 
impression,  and  the  use  of  diuretics  and  cathartics.  In  addition,  wlien  the 
chUd  is  scrofulous  or  anemic,  the  chalybeates,  preparations  of  iodine,  decoc- 
tion of  pipsissewa,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  used.  Revulsion  to  the  eealp  bj 
means  of  blistera,  croton  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  irritailt  anbetanesi, 
has  also  been  recommended.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  use  of  the  remediesi 
not  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  patient.  For  producing  the  mercuritl 
impression,  small  doses  of  calomel  or  the  blue  pill  may  be  given  internally; 
and  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbe,  and  oa 
the  scalp.  Of  the  diuretics,  squill,  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  bitartrate  of  potasw, 
and  perhaps  digitalis  may  be  used,  though  the  last  always  with  eautioQ. 
Cream  of  tartar,  combined,  when  the  patient  is  somewhat  vigoroua,  with 
jalap,  would  be  the  best  cathartic.  Of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  iodide  ef 
potassium  is  usually  preferred. 

The  following  is  the  plan  employed  by  Gblis,  for  which  he  claims  grett 
success.  The  head  is  to  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  woollen  cap,  and 
every  night  one  or  two  scruples  of  mercurial  ointment  mixed  with  an  ointment 
made  from  juniper-berries,  are  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  scalp.  Calomel  is  to  he 
given  in  doses  of  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  a  grain,  twice  a  day ;  care  being 
taken  that  too  much  purging  is  not  produced.  For  young  infants,  the  best 
diet  is  the  mother's  milk,  or  that  of  a  healthy  nurse;  for  older  children,  meats, 
eggs,  and  coffee  made  from  roasted  acorns.  Fat  substances,  and  all  alcoholic 
liquids  are  to  be  excluded.  In  pleasant  weather,  the  child  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  open  air.  In  winter,  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  should 
be  about  G8^  or  70^  F.,  and  the  child  should  lie  on  a  mattress,  and  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  currents  of  air.  Golis  asserts  that  this  plan,  duly  per- 
severed in,  has  produced  complete  and  lasting  cures  in  many  instances.  ShooM 
no  improvement  be  perceived  at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  advises  the  use  ef 
diuretics,  such  as  acetate  of  potassa  and  squill,  in  connexion  with  the  former 
medicines,  and  the  insertion  of  an  issue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  ia  to  be 
kept  discharging  for  several  months.  Should  inflammatory  symptoms  super- 
vene, the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  to  be  employed.  After  the  commence* 
ment  of  recovery,  advantage  sometimes  accrues  from  small  doses  of  quinia. 

Dr.  Watson  relates  the  following  mode  of  cure  as  having  been  effectual  in 
two  cases.  It  was  employed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gower,  and  snceeeded 
after  the  blue  pill,  diuretics,  purgatives,  &c.,  had  been  used  without  efilBel. 
Ten  grains  of  metallic  mercury  were  rubbed  with  conserve  of  roees;  five 
grains  of  /resk  squill  were  added  ;  and  the  whole  made  into  pills  with  pow- 
dered liquorice  root.  This  quantity  was  taken  three  times  a  day,  for  neerlT 
three  we^ks.    It  «cted  powerfiilly  as  a  dinietioi  without  salivatioo,  bal  wilk 
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great  redaotion  of  strengtb  and  flesh,  and  gradual  relief  to  the  symptoms.  It 
was  continued  for  two  weeks  longer,  at  first  twice,  and  afterwards  once  daily; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  cure  was  complete.  The  sttength  was  restoi^ 
by  the  use  of  iron,  and  the  cure  was  permanent. 

Compression  and  tapping  of  the  head  have  been  frequently  employed  m 
eases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  sometimes  with  asserted  success.  Mr. 
Barnard's  method  of  compression,  which  has  proved  successful  in  seyeral 
instances,  is  to  apply  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  completely  round  t)ie  head,  from  before  backward ;  then  to  carry 
cross  strips  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other  over  the  crown,  and  las^v, 
one  long  strip  from  the  root  of  the  nose  over  the  vertex  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  This  plan  is  applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  the  bones  are  loose,  and 
the  general  powers  feeble,  as  shown  by  paleness  of  the  surface,  flabbiness  of 
the  muscles,  &c.  (^Watson* t  Lectures.)  Should  the  symptoms  be  aggravated 
by  the  pressure,  it  should  be  relazedy  or  abandoned. 

The  operation  of  tapping  has  been  employed  by  many,  and  with  variable 
success.  In  some  instances,  temporary  relief  has  been  obtained ;  in  otherSi 
the  operation  has  appeared  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  and  hasten  death;  and 
in  others  again,  though  comparatively  few,  a  complete  cure  has  been  effected. 
The  operation  should  never  be  resorted  to  until  all  other  measures  have 
&iled,  and  the  case  is  considered  desperate.  The  opening  should  be  made 
by  a  small  trochar,  introduced  perpendicularly,  "  at  tne  edge  of  th^  anterior 
fontanel,  so  as  to  be  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  and  the  great  veins  emptying  therein.  The  instant  that  the  pulse 
becomes  weak,  or  the  dilated  pupQ  contracts,  or  the  expression  df  the  child's 
countenance  manifestly  alters,  the  canula  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  aper- 
ture in  the  skull  closed.  Gentle  compression  should  be  carefully  made  to 
compensate,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  pressure  that  has  been  removed  with 
the  fluid.''  (^WaUon*$  Lectures.)  Should  inflammation  follow,  it  must  be 
treated  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means. 

Article  IF. 

DROPSY  OP  THE  CHEST,  or  HYDROTHORAX. 

Though  generally  applied  at  present  exclusively  to  dropsical  collections  in 
the  pleura,  the  term  hydrothorax  may,  from  its  origin  (vd»p,  water,  and  9ttpa(, 
chest),  be  appropriately  extended  to  any  case  of  serous  effusion,  within  the 
thoracic  cavity;  and  in  this  enlarged  acceptation  I  shall  here  employ  it. 
There  are  three  positions  which  may  be  severally  or  jointly  occupied  by  thia 
affection ;  the  cavity^  of  the  pleur%  that  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary parenchyma. 

1.  Pleural  Dropsy. 

More  or  less  serous  fluid  is  very  often  found  in  the  pleural  caviti^  after 
death,  without  having  given  rise,  during  life,  to  any  disturbance  of  health. 
Iliis  may  be  the  result  of  effusion  occurring,  like  copious  sweats,  in  the  dying, 
state,  or  may  be  purely  cadaveric,  or  may  have  existed  unnoticed  during  life. 
To  constitute  dropsy,  the  effusion  must  be  so  considerable  as  to  derange  in 
some  degree  the  healthy  functions.  When  it  exists  to  this  extent,  it  produces 
more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  increased  by  any  bodily  exertion, 
especially  running,  or  ascending  heights,  and  is  greater  in  the  horisontal  than 
ia  the  erect  position.    The  dyspnoea  is  slight  at  first,  but  increases  as  tltf 
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disease  advances,  and  often  becomes  excessive  before  its  close,  bearing  a  close 
relation  to  the  amount  of  tbe  eflfused  liqnid.  The  patient  lies  preferably  on 
the  side  most  affected,  generally  with  his  head  and  shoulders  elevated ;  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  is  often  nnable  to  lie  down  at  all,  maintaining  day  and 
night  continuously  the  sitting  posture.  The  pressure,  upon  the  lungs  impedes 
the  pulmonary  cirotilation ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  face  has  often  a  livid 
or  purplish  hue,  and  the  lips  are  sometimes  almost  black  in  bad  eases.  This 
disease  is  often  associated  from  the  commencement  with  anasarca ;  and,  wken 
this  is  not  the  case,  oedema  of  the  face  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  feet  and 
ankles  towards  night,  is  very  apt  to  make  its  appearance  before  the  dose. 

The  chest  is  usually  more  prominent  at  the  part  where  the  liqnid  is  col- 
lected. The  projection  is  often  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  may  be  demonstrated 
by  measurement  with  a  tape.  When  the  effusion  is  very  copious,  the  ribs 
are  further  separated  than  in  health,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  lose  their 
ordinary  depression,  and  sometimes  even  appear  to  bulge  outward.  The 
heart  too  is  displaced,  being  pressed  towards  the  opposite  side.  It  is  asserted 
that,  if  the  body  be  shaken,  the  agitation  of  the  fluid  may  be  heard ;  but  thn 
can  happen  only  when  there  is  also  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  The  vi- 
bration felt  by  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest  of  an  individual  while  speaking, 
'  is  less  sensible  on  the  side  affected  with  dropsy  than  on  the  other.  Sometimes, 
when  the  effusion  is  very  abundant,  fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  if  one  hand 
be  laid  upon  the  chest,  and  slight  percussion  be  made  by  the  other  upon  the 
intercostal  spaces  in  the  same  vicinity.  Bichat  speaks  of  the  increased  dys- 
pnoea resulting  from  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  as  a  useful  diagnostic  symp- 
tom. This,  however,  is  experienced  in  so  many  other  afiections  of  the  chest 
as  to  be  of  little  value.  It  may  assist  the  diagnosis  when  one  pleural  cavity 
only  is  dropsical;  as  the  pressure  produces  a  much  greater  effect  when  applied 
on  the  sound,  than  on  the  diseased  side. 

But  the  most  certain  evidences  are  those  afforded  by  percussion  and  ansenl- 
tation.  There  is  always  duloess  on  percussion,  proportionate  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  amount  of  effusion.  This  duloesA  is  usually  first  perceived  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  gradually  mounts  upward,  with  the  increase  of 
the  effusion,  until  in  extreme  cases  it  extends  over  the  whole  half  of  the  thorax, 
except  the  portion  corresponding  with  the  root  of  the  lungs.  When  the  effusion 
is  less  extensive,  the  dulness  changes  its  position  with  that  of  the  patient,  and 
thus  shows  clearly  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  movable  fluid  in  the 
pleura.  If,  for  example,  the  instrument  be  applied  upon  the  front  of  the 
chest,  near  the  highest  limit  of  the  dulness,  in  the  erect  position,  and  the 
patient  then  be  made  to  lie  on  his  back,  any  decided  difference  between  the 
sound  emitted  upon  percussion,  before  and  after  the  change  of  posture,  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  liquid  in  the  cavity. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  the  peculiar  resonance  of  the  voice 
called  segophony,  is  sometimes  perceived  upon  applying  the  ear  over  the  seat 
of  effusion;  but  this  disappears  with  the  increase  of  the  affection.  The  respi- 
ratory murmur  is  feeble  at  first,  and  at  length  ceases  to  be  heard,  in  some 
bad  cases  over  almost  the  whole  chest.  But,  unless  the  collapse  of  the  lung 
is  complete,  if  the  patient  be  placed  upon  his  face,  both  segophony  and  the 
respiratory  murmur  may  be  sensible  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  when 
they  have  ceased  anteriorlv. 

The  only  affections  with  which  pleural  dropsy  is  likely  to  be  confoonded 
are  consolidation  of  the  lung  from  pneumonia  or  other  cause,  and  the  presenet 
of  pus  or  blood  in  the  cavity.  From  the  former,  dropsy  may  be  distinguished, 
in  moderate  oases,  by  the  changing  position  of  the  dulness  and  the  auscnlta- 
toiy  signsy  with  the  change  of  posture  by  the  patient;  and,  in 
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which  the  whole  cayity  is  fiill,  by  the  obvioos  expanaion  of  the  chest,  the  eni- 
largemeot  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  efi&ieement  of  their  regular  depres- 
sion. Besides,  in  pneumonia  percussion  is  not  usually  so  dull  as  in  dropsjr, 
the  respiratory  sounds  are  not  so  distant,  the  vibratory  movement  of  the  chest 
is  increased  instead  of  being  diminished,  and  the  condition  of  the  sputum  is 

Suite  characteristic.  Empyema  is  distinguished  with  greater  difficulty.  The 
iagnodtic  signs  of  thia  affection  are  chiefly  such  as  indicate  the  previous  or 
coincident  existence  of  inflammation ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that,  even 
with  these^  the  liouid  effused  may  be  merely  serum,,  and,  therefore,  if  long 
continued,  entitled  to  be  considered  as  dropsical.  Empyema  is  more  apt  than 
dropsy  to  be  confined  to  one  side,  and  is  much  lesSB  apt  to  be  accompanied  witjh 
oedema  of  the  face  and  extremities.  Should  the  signs  exist  of  a  communicar 
tion  between  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  the  effusion  may  be  looked 
on  as  certainly  purulent.  The  existence  of  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity  may 
be  inferred,  if  the  effusion  has  succeeded  any  violence,  or  has  come  on  sud- 
denly in  eases  of  a  hemorrhagic  tendency,  as  in  purpura  and  scurvy. 

Pleural  dropsy  is  often  only  a  portion  of  gencraL  dropsy,  and  is,  in  most 
instances,  associated  with  more  or  less  anasarca.  Occ^onally,  however,  it 
exists  alone;  and  this  ia especially  the  case  when  it  arises  from  inflammation 
or  active  congestion  of  the  pleura.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  some- 
times confined  to  one  side ;  but  more  generally  it  exists  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  both  cavities.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  very  frequently  in 
a  greater  degree  upon  one  side  than  the  other.  When  arising  from  disease  of 
the  lungs,  it  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  affected  side,  and  when  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  according  to  Br.  Williams,  upon  the  right  side.  Its  course 
is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  comes  on  suddenly^  and  soon  proves  fatal; 
but  much  oftcner  it  is  chronic,  lasting  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  better  and 
'sometimes  worse,  now  yielding  to  treatment,  and  again  returning,  until  at 
length  the  patient  sucdumbs,  either  under  the  disease  in  which  the  dropsy 
originated,  or  from  the  effects  of  the  dropsy  itself.  When  originiiting  from 
a  general  dropsical  diathesis,  or  from  a  mere  irritation  of  the  pleura,  it  is 
often  radically  cured.  Not  un frequently,  however,  it  ends  in  death,  because 
dependent  upon  incurable  affections. 

Upon  examination  after  death,  the  lung  is  found  more  or  less  compressed, 
and  forced  inward  and  backward  towards  the  mediastinum  and  spine.  Occa^ 
sionally  old  partial  adhesions  of  the  pleura  are  observed  to  restrain,  in  some 
measure,  this  change  of  position.  In  very  bad  ci^es,  the  bronchial  tubes  ap- 
pear almost  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  lung  had  evidently  quite  Qeased  to 
admit  air  in  respiration.  But,  even  in  such  cases,  it  expands  if  air  be  blown 
into  it  through  the  trachea.  The  pleura  is  often  quite  free  from  disease,  but 
sometimes  exhibits  traces  of  preceding  inflammation.  The  liquid  is  sometimes 
limpid  and  colourless,  but  more  frequently  yellowish  or  brownish,  or  tinged 
with  blood,  and  occasionally  offers  flukes  of  coagulated  fibrin  or  albumen,  or 
is  turbid  from  a  similar  impregnation.  The  quantity  is  exceedingly  variable. 
It  generally  amounts  to  several  pints,  sometimes  in  bad  cases  to  one  or  even 
two  gallons,  though  the  last  mentioned  quantity  is  very  rare. 

The  causes  of  pleural  dropsy  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  general  disease. 
It  originates  most  frequently  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  the  great  blood- 
vessels or  the  lungs,  and  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  tubercles  in  their  earlier 
stages.  As  in  all  other  forms  of  dropsy,  the  effusion  may  depend  upon  in^ 
flammation  of  the  secreting  membriiDe.  Some  authors  consider  the  serous 
effusion  arising  from  this  cause  as  distinct  from  dropsy ;  but  fail  to  assign  a 
good  reason  for  the  distinction.  When  the  effusion  is  simply  serous,  it  must 
be  considered  dropsical  whatever  may  be  its  origin.     The  cases  conaidered  aa 
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idiopathio  h jdrothoraz  are  probably,  in  most  instances,  the  result  of  a  high 
irritation  of  the  membrane,  which  has  not  reached  the  point  of  inflammation 
bimply  because  the  blood-vessels  have  relieved  themselves  by  eflnsion.  Some- 
times the  disease  results  from  a  sudden  transfer  of  the  morbid  process,  what- 
ever it  is,  from  the  celli^lar  tissue  to  the  pleura ;  the  anasarca  disappearing  as 
the  hydrothorax  occurs. 

In  relation  to  the  4reatfnentf  little  need  be  added  to  what  was  said  under 
general  dropsy.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  effunon  depends 
upon  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pleura,  very  great  advantage  may  be 
expected  from  occasional  cupping,  and  repeated  and  long- continued  blister- 
ing. Of  the  internal  remedies,  perhaps  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
combination  of  squill  and  calomel;  the  latter  being  carried  to  a  slight  ptyaHsm. 
Paracentesis  may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  6f  benefit,  when  there  is 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  disease  has  originated  in  inflammation  or  mere 
vascular  irritation  of  the  pli^ura.  In  other  cases,  it  would  be  a  desperate 
resort,  at  most  calculated  to  afibrd  but  temporary  relief  at  the  haiard  of  pro- 
ducing fatal  inflammation.  Nevertheless,  when  the  danger  of  death  from  suffo- 
cation is  imminent,  the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  it  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  In  no  case  should  it  be  employed  until  other  means 
have  foiled. 

2.  Pericardial  Dropsy, — rlfydropericardium, — Drop^  of  the  Heart* 

A  certain  quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericardium  does  liot  appear  to  be  in- 
compatible with  health ;  at  least,  it  is  frequently  found  after  death,  without 
any  previous  symptoms  that  could  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  its  existence. 
As  in  the  pleura,  the  probability  is,  that  the  effusion  is  partly  an  attendant 
on  the  last  agony,  or  merely  cadaveric ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
in  many  cases,  it  has  existed  during  life.  How  much  may  be  considered  ai 
constituting  disease  cannot  be  exactly  determined ;  for  the  effects  from  the 
same  quantity  vary  greatly  with  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation.  A  small 
portion  effused  quickly  will  embarrass  the  heart  more  than  a  much  larger 
quantity  collected  slowly,  so  as  to  allow  that  organ  to  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  its  presence.  Corvi^art  considered  six  or  seven  ounces  as  on  the 
average  sufficient  to  indicate  a  morbid  state ;  and  it  is  probable  that  less  will 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  circulation  and  respiration. 

As  in  pleural  dropsy,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  efi'usion  from  those  of  coexisting  diseases,  especially  of 
the  heart;  and  not  unfrequently  the  same  symptoms  have  their  origin  in  both 
affections.  Besides,  hydropericardium  is  frequently  associated  with  dropsy  of 
other  cavities,  or  with  general  dropsy,  which  very  much  complicate  the  phe- 
nomena. A  small,  feeble,  irregular  pulse,  dyspnoea,  inability  to  retain  the 
horizontal  position,  a  livid  or  purplish  hue  of  the  face,  deepest  in  the  lips, 
and  sometimes  extending  to  the  arms,  are  symptoms  which  result  from  dropsy 
of  the  pericardium ;  but  they  also  frequently  exist  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
without  this  complication.  Corvisart  pointed  out  a  characteristic  symptom, 
observable  in  some  rare  cases  of  very  copious  effusion.  In  two  instances  U 
this  kind,  the  heart  could  be  felt  beating  at  different  spots  at  different  times; 
the  pericardium  being  so  much  distended  as  to  allow  that  organ  to  float  about 
in  the  liquid  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  in  obedience  to  any  impulse 
which  it  might  receive.  An  elevation  of  the  point  at  which  the  heart's  pal- 
station  is  felt,  and  its  removal  further  towards  the  left,  are  other  occasional 
signs  of  pericardial  effusion.  A  preternatural  prominence  of  the  thorax  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  oodema  of  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities,  are  still  more  important  signs.    But  no  certain  evidence  of  the 
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•xistenoe  of  the  disease,  is  offered  except  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  BuU 
Hess  in  a  greater  degree,  and  over  a  greater  extent  of  the  cardiac  re^on  than  in 
liealth,  ia.the  result  of  considerable  effusion  into  the  pericardium.  This  same 
phenomenon  is  presented  bj  dilatation  of  the  heart;  but  it  may  be  inferred  to 
depend  on  effuision,  if  observed  to  vary  in  extent,  either  gradually  increasing 
or  gradually  diminishing  within  a  moderate  length  of  time.  This  alteration 
may  be  appreciated  by  marking  the  Hmits  of  theMulndss  at  any  giveti  time, 
by  means  of  lunar  caustic  or  t)ther  substance  capable  of  imparting  a  durable 
•tain  to  the  cuticle,  and  eomparing  them  with  a  similar  outline  at  another 
time.  The  impulse  imparted  to  the  ear  and  to  the  hand  in  hydropericardium 
is  somewhat  obscure,  as  though  conveyed  throu^  a  liquid,  and  not  supericial 
9B,  in  dilatation ;  and  the  pounds  of  the  heart  seem  more  distant  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  Besides,  the  respiratory  murmur  can  be  heard  ov€^ 
the  dilated  heart,  in  situations  in  which  it  would  be  inaudible  in  distension 
of  the  pericardium.  But  these  signs  only  indicate  the  existence  of  a  liquid 
in  the  pericardial  cavity.  Whether  it  is  dropsical  or  not  must  be  inferred  from 
attendant  circumstances.  If  accompanied,  or  immediately  preceded  by  the 
state  of  system,  and  the  physical  signs  which  indicate  pericarditis,  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  sero-albuminous  or  puruloid  product  of  that  aJQTection ;  if 
occurring  in  a  hemorrhagic  state  of  system,  it  may  consist  of  blood ;  in  other 
eases  it  would  probably  be  dropsy. 

This  form  of  dropsy,  when  dependent  on  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
pericardium,  or  on  a  general  dropsical  diathesis,  is  susceptible  of  cure ;  but 
too  frequently  it  is  quite  incurable,  in  consequence  of  the  incurable  nature  of 
its  cause ;  and  it  is  generally  of  this  character  when  very  abundant. 

The  liquid  is  found  on  dissection  very  similar  to  that  effused  in  pleural 
dropsy.  The  quantity  is  sometimes  very  considerable;  and  a  case  is  on  record 
in  which  eight  pounds  were  extracted.  The  pericardium  sometimes  exhibits 
signs  of  former  inflammation ;  but  frequently  it  is  entirely  free  from  them ; 
being  paler  than  usual,  and  otherwise  differing  from  the  normal  state  only  by 
an  occasional  greater  thickness,  consequent,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
with  other  hollow  structures,  upon  the  stimulus  oi  distension. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  pericardial  dropsy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  In  its  Serious  forms,  it  is 
most  frequently  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart,  great  blood-vessels,  or 
lungs.  It  has  been  traced  also  to  a  tuberculated  condition  of  the  pericardium. 
As  the  other  kinds  of  dropsy,  it  may  depend  upon  simple  irritation  of  the 
membrane,  or  upon  those  conditions  which  ^ve  rise  to  general  dropsy. 

Nor  is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  treatment.  The  therapeutical  remarks 
on  dropsy  of  the  pleura  are  applicable  to  this  afiection.  Paracentesis,  how- 
ever, must  be  resorted  to  with  still  greater  reserve.  Scarcely  anything  would 
justify  it  short  of  the  most  imminent  danger  to  life.  No  case^  I  believe^  is  on 
record  of  a  favourable  result  of  the  operation. 

3.  Pulmonary   (Edema. — Dropsy  of  the  Lungs, 

This  name  is  applied  to  serous  effusion  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 
It  jnay  occupy  the  extra-vesicular  cellular  tissue,  or  the  air-cells,  or  both. 
When  considerable,  it  occasions  great  dyspnoea,  hurried  breathing,  and  fre« 
quently  cough,  with  the  copious  discharge  of  a  thin,  colourless,  frothy  liquid. 
There  is  more  or  less  dulness  upon  percussion,  which  is  most  evident  when 
the  two  lungs  are  unequally  or  one  exclusively  affected,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  rendering  the  want  of  resonance  in  the  dropsical  lung  more  obviou^. 
The  respiratory  murmur  is  diminished,  but  not  altogether  lost,  unless  in  parts 
of  the  lungs  in  bad  cases.   Both  the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  indistinct^ 
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ness  of  the  respiration,  are  moiet  decided  in  the  lower  and  bads  portion  of  tba 
oheet.     There  is  a  subcrepitaot  rale  during  inspiration^  resembling  that  of 

SQeumonia,  but  not  so  fine,  and  attended  with  the  maoons  rale^  indicatiTe  of 
quid  im  the  larger  bronchia.  The  a£fection  is  verj  freqnentlj  aoooBpained 
by  oedema  of  the  &ce  or  extremities,  and  even  general  anasarca. 

From  pleural  dropj  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  movement  in  the 
liquid,  by  the  less  decided  dulness  and  loss  of  respiration,  and  by  the  inter- 
costal depressions  not  being  effaced  even  when  the  chest  is  distended,  aa  it 
sometimes  appears  to  be  in  the  lower  part,  by  the  great  engorgement  of  the 
lungs.  Another  diagnostic  sign  is  the  increase  of  the  oostid  vibration  under 
the  voice  in  pulmonary  oedema,  while  it  is  diminished  or  quite  loet  in  pleural 
effusion.  Pneumonia,  which  it  resembles  in  some  of  the  earlier  signs  of  that 
affection,  differs  by  its  febrile  symptoms,  the  local  pain  which  generally  attends 
it,  and  its  peculiar  very  vi^d  rusty  or  bloody  sputum,  strikingly  different 
firom  that  of  oedema  of  the  lungs.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  crepitation  is  not 
80  fine  as  in  pneumonia,  and  more  indicative  of  a  thin  liquid  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  presents  phenomena  not  unlike  thoee  of 
oedema;  but  the  expectoration  is  more  viscid  in  the  former,  and  apt  to  be 
tinged  with  blood;  while  the  external  dropsical  symptoms  which  nsoaUy  ae- 
oompany  the  latter  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  affection  is  sometimes  rapid,  and  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days;  bat 
more  frequently  it  is  chronic,  and  runs  a  long  and  variable  courae,  together 
with  the  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  part  or  an  effect.  It  may  frequently  be 
cured  when  dependent  on  causes  which  are  not  themselves  irremediable. 

After  death,  the  lungs  do  not  collapse  upon  the  opening  of  the  thorax,  have 
a  yellowish  colour,  pit  on  pressure,  and  are  less  crepitant  and  heavier  Uian  in 
health.  When  they  are  cut,  serum  flows  out,  or  may  be  pressed  out,  like 
water  from  a  sponge. 

The  causes  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  are  the  same  as  those  of  dropsy  in  gene- 
ral, and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  not  unfrequently  accompanies  pleurtl 
dropsy;  and  is  apt  to  be  found  in  old  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart,  with  anemie 
symptoms.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  treatment.  If  curable,  it  will 
yield  to  the  diuretics,  purgatives,  &c.,  employed  in  general  dropsy. 

^riick  F. 

ABDOMINAL  DROPSY. 

The  term  ascites  is  now  confined  to  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.  Seroes 
cysts  within  the  abdomen  often  produce  great  distension,  and  imitate  ascites 
in  some  of  its  most  prominent  symptoms;  but  they  constitute  a  different  affee- 
tion,  having  a  different  origin,  and  requiring  a  different  treatment.  They  are 
usually  designated  as  encysted  dropxy^  or,  when  connected  with  the  ovaries, 
ovarian  dropny.  Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  present  category  in  i 
correct  nosological  arrangement,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  conaidered  in 
this  place,  from  their  apparently  close  relation  to  ascites. 

I.  Ascites. 

This  is  a  frequent  form  of  dropsy ;  but  my  own  observation  does  not  accord 
with  that  of  the  authors  who  make  it  the  most  frequent  It  commences 
usually  with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen,  to  which  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  patient  is  first  called  by  finding  his  clothes  too  tight.  The  dis- 
tension is  first  observable  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  when  the 
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pitieni  is  in  the  erect  position,  and  disappears  when  he  lies  down.  Bat  it 
gradually  extends,  and,  when  the  complaint  is  at  its  height,  the  whole  belly 
is  uniformly,  and  often  very  greatly  swollen.  The  oht^raoter  of  the  tumefaction 
is  known  by  the  wave-like  impulse  imparted  to  the  hand  placed  in  contact 
with  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  when  slight  percussion  is  made  with' th6  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  sensation  produced  is  quite 
distinctive,  and  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  water 
is  very  small,  the  fluctuation  cannot  be  made  sensible  in  this  way.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  sometimes  rendered  evident,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  M. 
Tarral,  by  making  slight  percussion  a  few  inches  only  from  a  finger  placed 
upon  the  abdomen,  or  by  applying  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  same 
hand  upon  the  surface,  and  percussing  by  the  index  finger  betweeu  them. 
The  sound,  moreover,  yielded  by  percussion  aids  the  diagnosis.  This  is  flat 
over  the  region  wherd  the  liquid  is  collected )  and  the  extent  of  the  liquid 
may  sometimes  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  dulness;  as  the  portions  of 
abdomen  unoccupied  by  it  are  resonant  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  air 
in  the  intestines.  As,  in  consequence  of  the  air  which  they  contain,  the 
bowels  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquid,  those  portions  which  are  loose 
have  a  tendency  to  occupy  the  part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  uppermost. 
Consequently  the  resonance  will  be  strongest  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
in  the  erect  position,  and  about  the  umbilicus  when  the  patient  is  on  his  back. 
Exceptions  to  the  latter  statement  will  be  found  in  the  instances,  noticed  by 
Dr.  Watson,  in  which  the  bowels  are  bound  down  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen 
by  adhesions,  or  in  which  the  distension  is  so  great  that  the  attachments  of 
the  intestines  are  too  short  to  allow  them  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Another  circumstance  which  indicates  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  the 
swelling  or  bulging  out  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  with  depression  of  the 
anterior  surface,  in  the  supine  position. 

Besides  the  characters  enumerated,  the  disease  is  attended  with  various 
symptoms,  either  belonging  to  dropsy  in  general,  or  the  result  of  the  organic 
derangements  in  which  it  originates.  Of  the  former,  are  frequently  thii:^ 
scanty  urine,  a  dry  skin,  more  or  less  edematous  or  anasarcous  swelling,  and, 
when  this  is  absent,  general  and  sometimes  extreme  emaciation.  The  latter 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  organic  afiection,  and  do  not  require  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Various  functional  disturbances  result  from  the  great  mass  of  the  efi'used 
fluid.  Not  to  speak  of  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  distension  and  weight,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  movement,  the  patient  oiten  experiences  great  dyspnoea 
from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm;  nausea,  colicky  pains,  and  flatu- 
lent disturbance  from  the  compression  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and,  in 
the  advanced  stages,  anxiety,  occasional  disposition  to  faintness,  and  feeble 
irregular  pulse,  from  interference  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  Th^  tumefac- 
tion of  the  abdomen  often  becomes  enormous ;  and  is  sometimes  apparently 
increased  by  an  anasarcous  condition  of  the  parietes.  Occasionally,  the  skin 
at  the  umbilicus  is  stretched  and  everted  so  as  to  form  a  small  projecting 
pouch.  The  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  are  much  enlarged  in  con- 
sequence of  the  compression  of  the  venous  trunks  within.  Instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  pouch  alluded  to  has  ruptured,  and  the 
fluid  been  discharged  externally.  A  communication  has  also  been  known  to 
take  place  between  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  the  bowels,  so  as  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  liquid  in  this  direction.  In  unfavourable  cases,  the  debility 
becomes  at  length  extreme,  the  action  of  the  heart  fails,  drowsiness  some- 
times occurs,  and  the  patient  dies  from  syncope,  or  with  symptoms  of  op» 
pressed  brain. 

XHdsection  often  exhibits  a  bleached  appefuranoe  of  the  abdominal  contentSi 
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M  if  from  macetation  in  the  effased  liquid.  Evideaoes  oi  former  inflaminatiflii 
of  the  peritoneum  are  also  often  presented,  in  whitish  opaqve  or  thickened 
patches,  a  granulated  surface,  various  abnormal  growths  upon  the  membnuiey 
and  adhesion  and  bands  from  organized  fibrin.  The  liquid  it  of  yariou 
character,  transparent  and  colourless ;  turbid  and  either  whitish,  brown,  or 
reddish,  with  albuminous  flakes  or  purulent  admixture ;  thin,  or  yiscid  like 
syrup,  or  almost;  gelatinous ;  and  sometimes  fetid.  The  quantity  difbrs  from 
a  few  pints  to  several  gallons. 

The  affections  with  which  ascites  might  possibly  be  confounded  are  preg- 
nancy, tympanites,  an  enormously  distended  bladder,  and  encysted  dropsy. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  pregnancy  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  But  when  the 
uterus,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  greatly  distended  with  serous  fluid,  so  as  lo 
impart  a  decided  sense  of  fluctuation  to  the  hand,  or  when  pregnancy  is 
complicated  with  ascites,  the  diagnosis  is  occasionally  embamssing.  In 
pregnancy,  howdVer,  the  abdomen  remains  more  prominent  when  the  patient 
IS  on  -her  back,  and  does  not  so  much  bulge  out  laterally;  the  utema,  rising 
up  anterior  to  the  intestines,  renders  percussion  dull  at  the  umbilicus  in  the 
same  position;  and,  when  ascites  coexists,  the  fluctuation  is  more  distinct  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cavity,  at  the  hypochondria,  for  example,  than  in 
the  lower  portion  which  ia  occupied  by  the  womb.  Some  aid  may  also  be 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
menses ;  though  the  frequent  suppression  of  this  discharge  in  dropsy  often 
deprives  the  sign  of  its  value.  The  detection,  by  means  of  the  stethoecope, 
of  the  action  of  the  foetal  heart  would  be  quite  decisive.  Should  other 
methods  fail,  an  examination  per  vaginam  by  an  experienced  aocoucfaeor 
would  settle  the  question.  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  the  difficulty 
of  the  diagnosis,  as  the  liability  to  form  a  hasty  decision,  without  particular 
examination,  and  from  the  mere  statements  of  the  patient,  that  requires 
notice.  Ludicrous,  if  not  serious,  mistakes  have  sometimes  resulted  from  a 
want  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  diagnosis  between  dropsy  and  pure  tympanites. 
The  absence  of  fluctuation,  and  the  universal  resonance  in  the  latter  affection 
are  sufficient  distinctions.  But  the  two  affections  are  often  complicated,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of 
the  distension  is  tympanitic,  and  how  much  dropsical.  Dr.  Chapman  has 
known  ascites  so  often  preceded  by  tympanitic  distension  as  to  have  suggested 
to  him  the  idea,  that  an  aeriform  secretion  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
liquid.  {Am,  Joum,  0/  Med,  ScLy  i.  161.)  The  relative  degree  of  fluctna* 
tion,  and  of  resonance  on  percussion,  must  decide  the  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  liquid  and  air  present.  Fluctuation,  and  flatness  on  percussion 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  most  depending  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

In  relation  to  the  distended  bladder,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  young 
practitioner  should  be  alive  to  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
ascites,  and  to  the  fact  that  such  a  mistake  has  been  made,  in  order  to  avoid 
it.  The  history  of  the  affection,  its  attendant  symptoms,  the  regular  outline 
of  the  dulness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  pain  on  pressure, 
would  sufficiently  distingui8h  the  distended  bladder;  and,  if  there  should  still 
be  doubt,  it  would  be  at  once  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

The  diagnosis  between  ascites  and  encysted  dropsy  will  be  given,  when 
the  latter  affection  is  considered.  It  is  said  that  the  dropeicu  effusion  is 
sometimes  confliicd  to  the  inner  laminso  of  the  omentum,  and  that  a  large  sao 
has  been  formed  by  the  unfolding  and  dilatation  of  its  cavitv.  But  such 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare;  and  could  be  recognized  only  after  death. 

It  is  often  important  to  decide,  in  cases  of  abdominal  dropeyi  whether  it 
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has  arisen  from  organfo  derangement,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  natore  of  that 
derangement.  In  forming  his  judgment,  the  practitioner  will  be  guided  by 
the  symptoms,  mingled  with  those  peculiar  to  dropsy,  Which  eharacterise  the 
Tarious  affections  that  give  origin  to  this  disease.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  abdomen  wiU  often  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  From  abnormal  hard- 
nesa  under  the  h^^nd,  circumscribed  dulness  on  percussion,  tenderness  upon 
pressure,  movements  within  the  abdomen  corresponding  with  changes  of  the 
position  of  the  body,  even  from  irregularities  in  the  outline  of  tbe  abdomen^ 
the  practitioner  will  be  enabled  occasionally  to  draw  important  inferences  aa 
to  the  existence  of  an  enlarged  or  indurated  organ,  or  some  morbid  structure, 
eoncerned  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Watson  speaks  of  a  sensation 
experienced  when  sudden  pressure  is  made  by  the  points  of  the  fingers  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  tbe  surface,  a  sensation  neither  to  be  described  nor 
mistaken,  as  of  the  displacement  of  a  liquid,  and  the  impinging  of  the  fingers 
upon  a  solid  substance.  This  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  detection  of  enlarge- 
ment of  tbe  liver  or  spleen,  ovarian  tumours,  and  other  morbid  growths  com- 
plicated with  ascites. 

(JavLie*. — Both  in  relation  to  the  pathological  condition  and  causes  of 
ascites,  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  on  general  dropsy. 
When  connected  with  pathological  conditions  of  a  general  nature,  or  depend- 
ent on  causes  having  a  general  action,  such  as  debility,  a  morbid  state  of 
the  blood,  and  organic  affections  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  it  is  most  com- 
monly associated  with  external  oedema  or  anasarca.  It  is  less  frequently 
than  anasarca  of  renal  origin.  When  unaccompanied  with  dropsical  efiusion 
elsewhere,  it  depends,  for  the  most  part,  either  on  a  special  irritation  or  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum,  or  upon  some  impediment  to  the  portal  circu- 
lation, inducing  venous  congestion  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  latter 
is  the  most  frequent  origin  of  exclusive  ascites.  That  it  occasionally  arises 
from  peritoneal  inflammation  is  proved  by  the  abdominal  pain  and  tender- 
ness, and  the  febrile  symptoms,  which  have  sometimes  been  observed  to  pre« 
cede  its  appearance,  and  by  the  phenomena  exhibited  upon  dissection.  It 
is  more  frequently  the  result  of  chronic  than  of  acute  inflammation.  It  is 
probable  that  tubercles  in  the  membrane  itself,  and  various  abddminal  tu- 
mours sometimes  occasion  ascites  by  sustaining  an  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  same  causes  may  also  act  by  impeding  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  ramifications  of  the  veins,  and  thus  inducing  congestion.  Ob* 
struction  or  remora  of  .the  portal  circulation  may  arise  from  a  stricture  of  the 
vena  portarum,  or  a  diminution  of  its  caliber  in  consequence  of  pressure 
from  without  it.  This  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  liver,  and  hence 
hepatic  disease  is  generally  recognized  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ascites. 
Enlargement  of  the  liver  from  chronic  inflammation  or  degeneration,  cirrho- 
sis, scirrhus,  and  tubercles,  all  •produce  it.  Those  conditions  of  the  viscus 
are  most  effective,  which  pervade  its  whole  substance,  and  consequently 
everywhere  compress  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  veins.  Hence,  cirrhosis 
is  one  of  its  most  frequent  and  fatal  causes.  The  enlarged  spleen  and  mesen- 
teric glands,  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  diseased  pancreas,  and  other  tumours 
may  possibly  act  in  the  same  way,  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of.  the  portal 
vein  or  its  tributary  branches;  but,  as  before  stated,  they  probably  also  act 
quite  as  much  by  sustaining  irritation  of  the  peritoneum. 

Proynosis. — Ascites,  when  dependent  upon  the  same  causes  as  external 
dropsy,  and  associated  with  it,  is  very  often  cured.  When  it  exists  exclu- 
sively, it  is  apt  to  be  much  more  obstinate,  because  connected  with  affections 
of  an  intractable  or  incurable  character.  But  even  in  this  form,  thooe  writers 
go  too  far  who  affirm  that  it  rarely  gets  well.     It  is  true  that,  in  very  many 
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ekaeSf  it  is  altogether  unmanageable,  and  ends  sooner  or  later  in  death.  It  is 
true  also  that,  even  in  cases  in  which  the-  fluid  may  be  removed  bj. general 
treatment,  it  often  returns,  because  the  root  of  the  disorder  has  not  been 
reached.  But,  nevertheless,  instances  of  recovery  are  not  unoommoo.  They 
have  repeatedly  occurred  within  my  own  observation.  This  resnlt  may  be 
looked  for  witli  some  confidenoe  when  the  effusion  depends  upon  simple  peri- 
toneal irritation  from  cheeked  perspiration,  repelled  eruptions,  &o. ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  in  eases  of  tumefaction  of  the  liver,  from  simple  chronie 
inflammation.  Occasionally  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  plaoe  bj  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  urinary  secretion,  or  the  occurrence  of  oopioos  diseharges 
from  the  skin  or  bowels.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  London  Lancet  (Bfareh, 
1842),  in  which  a  radical  cure  was  effected  by  profuse  sweating  from  the 
abdomen,  which  came  on  spontaneously.  M.  Dalmas  witnessed  the  cure  of 
ascites,  in  an  infant,  from  the  rupture  of  a  pouch  which  had  formed  al  the 
umbilicus.  {Did,  de  Mid,,  iv.  202.) 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  plan  detailed  under 
general  dropsy.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  are  the  hydragogue  cathartics.  Elaterium  wilt  sometimes  act  like  a 
charm.  But  the  debilitating  effects  of  purgatives  cannot  always  be  borne,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  diuretics.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  often  answers 
an  admirable  purpose.  But,  whatever  remedy  is  employed  for  the  evaeoatton 
of  the  scrum,  it  is  often  essential  to  conjoin  with  it  the  use  of  meronry,  espe- 
cially when  the  disease  originates  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver.  The 
mercurial' should  be  cautiously  employed,  so  as  but  slightly  to  affeet  the  gomi, 
and  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  occasionally  for  months.  Some 
recommend,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  bat 
this  should  never  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  mercury.  Frictions  with 
iodine  ointment  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  over  the  region  of  the  tumefied  liver, 
may  be  employed.  When  the  liver  is  affiected  with  tubercles;  cancer,  or  cir- 
rhosis in  its  advanced  stage,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  these  or  any 
other  remedies ;  but,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  condition  of  that 
viscus,  it  would  be  best  to  give  the  mercurial  a  fair  trial,  in  the  hope  that  the 
affection  might  be  of  a  nature  amenable  to  its  influence. 

Dr.  Christison  and  other  practitioners  of  Edinburgh,  imitating  the  practice 
of  MM.  Brcra  and  Chrestien,  of  Moutpelier,  in  France,  have  made  use  of 
digitalis  externally  with  great  benefit.  A  convenient  mode  of  using  it  is  to 
apply  over  the  abdomen  a  cloth  of  spongy  texture,  soaked  with  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounoe  to  twenty 'fluidouncee  of  boiling 
water.  The  cloth  should  be  worn  steadily,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
may  be  prevented  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk.  Its  diuretic  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  a  few  days.  (Ed,  Mmfh,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci.,  Oct.  1850,  p.  312.; 

Should  symptoms  of  inflammation  exist,  cups  and  blisters  to  the  abdomen 
should  be  resorted  to ;  and  a  large  blister  will  sometimes  be  found  advan- 
tageous under  other  circumstances.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to 
apply  it  in  cases  of  great  debility,  or  enormous  anasarcous  distension,  for  fear 
of  gangrene. 

Well  regulated  compression  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  bandages  hu 
sometimes  been  of  undoubted  advantage.  It  is  applicable  to  the  earlier 
stages,  before  the  distension  has  become  so  great  as  much  to  embarrass  respi- 
ration. Dr.  Gerhard  has  found  this  remedy,  combined  with  the  warm  bath, 
very  effectual.  (Aitfi.  Exam.^  v.  209.)  According  to  Dr.  Dubini,  in  caMS 
not  encysted,  and  not  attended  with  edematous  extremities,  it  will,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  remove  not  only  the  effused  liquid,  but  ita  cause ;  and 
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he  has  often  succeeded  admirably  with  its  aid,  in  cases  in  which  remedies  had 
pfrevioaslj  been  ineffectual.  {Braithicaite^s  Retroxpectf  Am.  ed.,  zzi.  32.) 

Tapping  has  been  much  employed,  and  various  opinions  have  been  ez- 
preased  of  its  advantages.  While  some  allow  it  only  as  a  last  resort,  merely 
to  obtain  temporary  relief  when  all  ordinary  means  have  fiftiled,  others  have 
yecommended  it  as  a  remedy^  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  effecting  cures. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  permanent  cures  have,  in  some  rare  cases,  followed 
thia  operation ;  and  the  opinion  held  by  some,  that,  by  removing  pressure 
ftom  the  kidneys,  it  &vours  the  action  of  diuretics,  is  probably  not  entirely 
without  foundation.  Nevertheless,  it  very  generally  fails  to  do  more  than 
yield  temporary  relief;  and  the  liquid  accumulates  again,  often  even  m6re 
xapidly  than  before,  so  as  to  ipender  a  frequent  resort  to  the  operation  neces- 
aary.  The  quantity  of  serum  which  has  been  drawn  off,  and  the  number  of 
times  that  tapping  has  been  repeated  in  some  instances,  are  astonishing.  In 
s  oase  of  Stbrck's,  twelve  and  a  half  gallons  were  evacuated  at  one  operation : 
Dr.  Beall,  of  Missouri,  records  a  case,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed 
nioety-siz  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  the  whole  amount  drawn 
off.  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  •five  gallons  and  a  half;  and  a  case  was 
reported  by  M.  Lecanu  to  the  Paris  Royal  Academy,  of  Medicine,  in  which  a 
woman  was  tapped  eight  hundred  and  sizty-siz  times,  and  ultimately  recovered 
under  compression  of  the  abdomen.  (Dunglison's  Notes  io  (Jyc,  ofPract,  Med,) 
Nor  is  paracentesis  without  danger.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  instances 
in  which  the  intestines  or  uterus  have  been  wounded,  and  an  artery  divided, 
there  is  occasional  danger  from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  ope- 
ration has  repeatedly  been  followed  by  fatal  effects.  It  is  probable,  moreover, 
that^  in  most  of  those  cases  in  which  cures  have  followed  it,  the  same  result 
might  have  been  obtained  from  other  treatment.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
most  advisable  to  resort  to  paracentesis  only  when  it  becomes  necessary,  from 
the  failure  of  purgatives,  diuretics,  compression,  &c.y  to  afford  the  patient 
relief  from  great  oppression,  or  to  postpone  for  a  period  the  fatal  termination. 
In  the  performance  of  the  operation,  it  is  highly  important,  as  the  fluid 
escapes,  to  make  compression  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  bandage,  so  as 
to  supply  artificially  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  to  which  the  patient  has  been 
BO  long  habituated,  and  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  which  has  repeatedly 
proved  fatal  when  this  precaution  has  been  neglected. 

The  evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  acupuncture  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  very  succeiasful.  It  is  stated 
that  the  fluid  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  into  the  eztemal 
eellnlar  tissue,  and  is  there  absorbed.  Dr.  Pritchard  employs  a  grooved 
needle,  and  has  found  it  less  painful  than  the  ordinary  trochar,  and  not  less 
effectual.  But  for  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation, 
the  reader. is  referred  to  the  works  upon  surgery. 

The  plan  of  injecting  stimulants  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  has  been  recommended ;  but  the  hasard  of  fatal 
inflammation  greatly  overbalances  the  slender  prospect  of  benefit.  A  pupil 
of  the  author,  however,  Dr.  John  B.  Sherrerd,  formerly  of  Belvidere,  New 
Jersey,  recorded,  in  his  inaugural  essay  (January,  1845),  a  case  of  appa- 
rently desperate  abdominal  dropsy  in  a  female,  in  which  Dr.  Clark,  of  the 
fame  place,  after  tapping,  injected  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  with  the  result  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure.  A  case  was  reported 
by  M.  Leriche,  of  Lyons,  in  which  the  injection  of  an  ounee  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  immediately  after  tapping,  in  a  case  of  ascites,  was  fol- 
lowed by  perfect  recovery  (^Med.  TimeSj  May  29, 1847);  two  other  oases  were 
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afterwards  troated  sncoessfu]! j,  in  the  same  way,  by  the  saine  practitioner 
i^Arch,  G&n.j  4e  s^r.,  zziii.  ?&);  and  the  operation  haa  ainoe  been  repeatedly 
performed  by  different  practitioners  with  yariable  resnlta.  It  i»  eontra- 
indicated  in  all  cases  in  which  the  abdominal  dropey  depends  -on  caoaei 
operating  on  the  system  at  large^  or  through  the  heart,  kidneya,  or  liTer. 

2.  Etic^ited  Dropsy, — Ovarian  Dropsy. 

In  this  affection,  the  liqnid,  instead  of  occnpying  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, is  contained  in  cysts  morbidly  developed  within  the  abdomen,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size  until  tumefaction  becomes  obviona  to  the  eye^ 
and  fluetuation  is  diaooverable  upon  examination  in  the  naoal  manner  by  the 
hand.  These  cysts  are  produced  either  in  the  substance  or  upon  the  anrftee 
of  the  organs,  and  are  supposed  sometimes  to  originate  as  hydatids.  Their 
most  common  attachment  is  to  the  ovary,  or  some  of  the  uterine  appendagesi 
as,  for  example,  to  the  broad  ligaments;  and  in  such  cases  the  name  of  owi* 
rian  dropsy  is  applied  to  the  affection. 

The  cysts  which '  spring  from  the  ovary  are  either  the  morbidly  dilated 
Graafian  vesicles,  or  new  formations  within  the  substance,  or  upon  the  anrftMe 
of  that  organ.  In  some^  instances,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  ovary  had  under- 
gone this  process  of  dilatation,  and  been  converted  into  a  aao  with  nnmerooa 
cells.  The  cyst  has  sometimes  only  a  single  cavity,  sometimes  several,  whieh 
may  ei^er  communicate  or  be  quite  distinct ;  and  occasionally  it  appears  to 
oonsist  of  two  or  more  distinct  sacs  which  have  coalesced.  It  may  «ther  be 
unconnected,  except  at  the  place  of  its  origin,  or  may  haive  formed  adheaioos 
with  the  contiguous  structures.  The  cyst  sometimes  attains  an  enormoos 
magnitude.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  ^e  fluid  contenta  are  stated  al 
from  100  to  120  pounds,  and  one  in  which  the  cyst  is  affirmed  to  have  mei^ 
sured  six  feet  in  circumference.  The  contents  are  exceedingly  diversified  in 
colour  and  consistence.  They  may  be  colourless,  yellowish,  brown,  or  milky; 
limpid  like  water,  or  turbid ;  thin  and  serous,  or  slimV)  ropy,  and  gelatinona. 
They  are  described  also  as  occasionally  puruloid,  bloody,  oleaginous,  even 
cretaceous  or  cheesy  in  consistence,  and  variously  resembling  the  lees  of  wine, 
coffee-grounds,  and  molasses.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  different  cells 
of  the  same  cyst  have  different  contents. 

The  affection  is  usually  slow  in  its  progress,  and  for  a  long  time  attended 
with  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  though  the  menses  are  often 
irregular,  and,  when  both  ovaries  are  affected,  are  said  to  be  almost  invariably 
suppressed.  Sometimes  it  continues  for  thirty  years  or  more  before  it  termi- 
nates fatally,  and  persons  affected  with  it  not  unfrequently  attain  a  tolenbly 
advanced  age.  But  in  other  instances  it  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress, 
and  destroys  life  in  a  few  years.  This  is  said  to  happen  most  frequently  when 
it  attacks  the  young  and  robust  The  age  at  which  it  is  most  common  ii 
about  that  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Married  women  are  said  to  be 
more  frequently  attacked  than  the  single ;  but  this  difference  may  be  only 
apparent,  and  dependent  on  the  much  greater  number  of  the  former. 

In  its  advanced  stages  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  cedema  of  the  extremi- 
ties, consequent  on  the  interruption  of  the  venous  circulation  by  the  bulk  of 
the  tumour.  It  may  prove  fatal  by  impeding  respiration,  by  exciting  perito> 
neal  inflammation,  or  by  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  cyst  itself,  ending 
sometimes  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  fistulous  openings.  Oooaaionally 
the  cyst  opens  externally,  occasionally  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonenm ;  in 
either  case  generally  terminating  unfavourably,  though  spontaneous  cures  ars 
said  to  have  resulted  in  some  rare  instances  of  this  kind.     In  one  inntawmi 
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ihe  cyst  was  iraptared  from  eztenial  violence,  and  its  contents  pouted  into 
the  peritoneal  sao,  where  they  were  absorbed,  and  the  patieYit  recovered. 

-In  other  cases  of  encysted  dropsy,  the  cyst  springs  from  the  /tver,  tpleen^ 
of  some  other  portion  of  the  peritoneal  surface.  In  this  case,  it  often  pro- 
bably origvnates  in  hydatids.  I  once  witnessed  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  a- case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  abdomen  had  become,  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  enormously  distended,  and,  upon  being  opened,  was  found  filled 
with  numerous  cells  of  various  sizes,  the  walls  of  which  were  in  every  stage 
of  developemcnt,  from  the  state  of  delicate  translucent  membrane  to  that  of  a 
thick,  rough,  opaque,  fleshy  structure ;  and,  in  some  of  the  cells,  small  trans- 
parent hydatids  were  found  of  various  magnitude. 

Diagnonsi. — ^The  most  important  point  for  the  practitioner,  in  relation  to 
eneysted  dropsy,  is  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  between  it  and 
proper  ascites.  This  is  not  always  easy  when  the  former  affection  is  in  an 
■dyanced  stage,  and  the  cyst  single,  and  distended  so  as  to  fill  the  abdominal 
oaTity.  But  in  general  there  is  little  difficulty.  At  an  early  period,  the  dis- 
tenmon,  as  well  as  the  dulness  on  percussion,  is  confined  to  one  portion  of  the 
abdomen ;  being  observed,  in  ovarian  dropsy,  in  the  iliac  fossa  lipon  one  side^ 
andy  when  the  cyst  is  of  hepatic  origin,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  When 
the  cyst  is  loose,  it  varies  its  position  somewhat  when  the  patient  moves  from 
ride  to  side ;  but  does  not  spread  out  uniformly,  like  free  liquid,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  In  ascites,  the  dbtension  is  first  observed  in  the 
pobic  region  in  the  erect  posture ;  but,  in  the  recumbent,  passes  to  the  back 
portion  and  sides,  which,  when  the  effusion  is  considerable,  swell  outward, 
while  the  prominence  of  the  abdomen  is  depressed.  This  lateral  distension 
OD  both  sides  is  not  observed  in  encysted  dropsy.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  latter  affection^  the  sur^EU)e  of  the  abdomen  is  generally  uneven  and  some- 
what tuberculated,  from  the  unequal  developemcnt  of  the  cells  of  the  cyst. 
The  fltictuation  is  usually  much  more  obscure  than  in  ascites.  But  percus- 
rion  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  means  of  diagnosis.  In  encysted  dropsy,  par- 
tieularly  the  ovarian,  the  intestines  are  pushed  to  one  side,  or  crowded  into 
the  back  part  of  the  abdomen ;  while,  in  ascites,  they  float  on  the  top  of  the 
liquid.  Hence,  in  the  former,  the  percussion  will  be  dull  upon  one  side  and 
in  front  of  the  abdomen,  while  it  may  be  resonant  on  the  other  side,  and  will 
generally  be  so  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  latter,  the  resonance 
should  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  when  the  body. is  erect,  upon  the 
anterior  surface  about  the  umbilicus  when  it  is  horizontal.  Exceptions  to 
the  latter  fact  are  the  instances  before  alluded  to,  in  which  the  distension  is 
80  great  that  the  intestines  cannot  reach  the  surface,  and  in  which  the  bowels 
ire  bound  to  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen  by  adhesions. 

Some  value  also  belongs  to  the  constitutional  symptoms.  In  ^oysted 
eases  there  is,  for  a  long  time,  little  of  that  disturbance  of  the  functions  which 
usually  attends  dropsy.  There  is,  for  example,  no  peculiar  thirst,  dryness  of 
the  skin,  or  scantiness  of  urine.  The  patient  retains  a  better  appetite,  and 
undergoes  less  emaciation  than  in  ascites.  The  inconvenience  arises  chiefly 
if  not  exclusively  from  the  mere  distension. 

IVeaiment, — ^Little  need  be  said  upon  this  point.  All  the  remedies  found 
neeful  in  dropsy,  have  been  tried  in  this  affection,  and  proved  of  little  avail. 
The  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  Inflammation  in  the  sac  will  be  obviated  by  leeches,  blisters,  fo- 
mentations, emollient  poultices,  and  cathartics,  while  the  pain  will  be  relieved 
by  anodynes.  Sometimes  a  gentle  mercurial  course  n^ay  prove  useful ;  and 
the  preparations  of  iodine  have  been  recommended.  Frictions  with  iodine 
ointment  over  the  tumour^  steadily  persevered  in  a  for  a  long  time^  may  pos- 
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siblj  be  prodactiTe  of  benefit  Wben  the  distension  beoomee  rerj  greftii  and 
exceedingly  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous,  tapping  may  be  resented  to.  The 
operation  must  be  performed  in  the  centre  of  the  most  promioeot  portioo  of 
the  abdomen,  unless  there  may  be  reason  to  fear  the  divinon  of  an  artery. 
Tdis  is  necessary  in  oonseqnence  of  the  frequently  celliikr  charaoter  of  the 
cnrst.  But  the  operation  is  not  without  danger,  and  is  never  more  than  pal- 
liative, requiring  in  general,  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  the  cavity  rapidly 
fills  up.  The  dangers  are  of  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  of  iofiamma- 
tion  of  the  cyst  itself,  of  wounding  some  imp<»'tant  organ,  or  of  opening  an 
^tery.  The  operation  should  not,  therefore,  be  inconsiderately  resorted  to. 
In  some  cases,  cures  take  place  in  consequence  either  of  the  bantiDg  of  the 
cyst  from  violence,  and  the  absorption  of  its  contents,  or  of  inflammation  of 
its  inner  surface,  correcting  the  tendency  to  secretion,  or  giving  rifle-  to  adhe> 
sion  of  its  surfaces,  and  obliteration  of  the  sac  Mr.  BainbridgCi  of  Liverpool, 
effected  a  cure  of  this  affection  by  making  an  incision  into  the  oyst  throogb 
the  abdominal  parietes,  and  keeping  it  open  by  means  of  a  plug  until  sup- 
puration was  established ;  and  he  subsequently  published  the  history  of  eigh- 
teen cases,  which  had  been  treated  successfully  by  various  practitioDers  upon 
the  same  principle.  (See  Am>  Joum.  of  Med,  Scu^  N.  S.,  ziv.  231.)  In 
1846,  Dr.  Allison,  of  Spencer,  Indiana,  cured  a  case  of  ovarian  dropsy  by 
injecting  a  solution  of  iodine  into  the  sao.  (Med.  Examiner ^  N.  S.,  iii.  459.) 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  since  repeatedly  performed  the  operation, 
employing  the  undiluted  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaooposia, 
of  which  two  or  three  ounces  were  usually  thrown  into  the  cyst.  No  serioos 
constitutional  symptoms  followed,  and  in  general  little  pain  was  Boffered.  In 
two  or  three  cases  the  operation  appears  to  have  been  successful ;  but  it  fiuled 
in  a  large  proportion.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  S.,  zzviii.  259.) 
In  October,  1852,  Dr.  Boinet  addressed  a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  the  Freneb 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  recommended  the  operation  as  always 
safe  if  properly  performed,  often  successful  in  the  cure  of  the  affection,  and, 
when  thig  cannot  be  effected,  always  palliative.  (^Arch.  G6»,,  4e  s^r.^  zzx.  483.) 


SUBSECTION  IL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  diseapes  of  the  skin  described  by  medical  writers  are  very  nnmerons. 
Almost  every  diversity  of  morbid  action  in  this  tissue  is  obvious  to  ezamina- 
tion ;  and  various  affections,  which,  judged  of  by  their  general  effects  alone, 
would  appear  identical,  exhibit  to  the  eye  sufficient  evidence  of  diversitj  to 
authorize  or  require  a  distinct  consideration.  Were  the  diseases  of  the  mucoos 
membranes  susceptible  of  the  same  close  inspection,  they  might  poaaibly  be 
found  equally  numerous.  Perhsps  authors  have  carried  their  nicety  of  dis- 
crimination somewhat  too  far  in  relation  to  cutaneous  affections;  as  the  multi- 
plicity of  names  and  distinctions  tends  to  embarrass  the  learner,  without 
always  being  of  practical  advantage.  The  treatment  is  governed  not  so  muck 
by  trivial  differences  in  the  sppeatance  of  an  eruption,  as  by  the  condition  of 
the  system,  and  intimate  nature  of  the  disease,  which  are  not  unfrequently  the 
same,  when  the  obvious  phenomena  differ.  In  the  following  remarks,  there- 
fore, I  shall  lay  little  stress  upon  many  of  the  varieties  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, though,  in  accordance  with  general  custom,  I  may  deem  it  proper  to 
notice  them. 

But  many  of  the  cutaneous  affections  will  be  omitted  in  this  place.     Cer- 
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tUD  fanctional  derangements,  such  as  ezoessive  and  deficient  perspiration,  and 
morbid  beat  and  coldness  of  surface,  occur  almost  always  as  symptoms  of 
other  diseases,  to  the  history  of  which,  therefore,  an  account  of  them  properly 
belongs.  Several  highly  important  diseases  of  the  skin  are  merely  piurts, 
though  essential  parts,  of  certain  febrile  movements ;  and^  therefore,  fall  into 
the  division  of  idiopathic  fevers.  Such  are  all  the  febrile  exanthemata,  as 
•earlatina,  measles,  smallpox,  and  not  unfrequently  erysipelas.  Again,  there 
are  many  skin  disorders  which  are  usually  treated  of  in  surgical  works,  the 
consideration  of  which  in  treatises  on  the  practice  would  be  useless  repetition. 
Such  are  local  erysipelas,  furuncles,  anthrax,  cancer,  and  the  different  external 
derelopements  of  syphilis.     All  these  will  be  omitted. 

In  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  complaints  of  the  skin,  I  shall 
Ibilow  chiefly  Willan  and  Bateman,  though  their  arrangement  is  in  some 
measure  defective,  as  indeed  every  arrangement  must. be,  until  we  become 
much  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  nature  and  cause  of  these  com- 
plaints. But  no  better  system  of  classification  has  been  proposed ;  and,  in 
regard  to  nomenclature,  it  is  much  better  to  retain  the  old,  though  not  alto- 
gether acceptable,  than  to  embarrass  the  learner  by  new  names,  which  after 
«11  might  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  adoption. 

The  cutaneous  diseases  may  be  arranged  in  the  classes  of  1.  rashes;  2. 
pimples ;  3.  vesicles,  including  bullas ;  4.  pustules ;  5.  scales ;  6.  tubercules ; 
7.  discolorations;  and  8.  cryptogamous  affections.  To  these,  in  order  to  in«> 
clnde  certain  diseases  which  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the  above  categories, 
it  is  convenient  to  add  a  division  of  unclassifiable  complaints. 

.  Hashes  are  characterized  by  a  red,  superficial  efflorescence,  diffused  or  in 
mtches,  disappearing  under  pressure,  and  commonly  ending  in  desquamation. 
They  are  by  some  authors  denominated  exanthemata  ;  but  this  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  various  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  those  attended 
with  fever,  and  in  the  later  sense  is  employed  in  this  work. 

Pimples  (papulae)  are  small,  somewhat  conical  elevations,  pointed  at  the  top, 
oootaiuing  neither  lymph  nor  pus,  and  ending  usually  in  a  scurf. 

Vehicles  (vesiculse)  are  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing 
lymph  either  limpid  and  colourless,  or  more  or  less  opaque  and  whitish  or 
pearl- coloured.  When  large,  and  consisting  of  a  clear  fluid  separating  the 
cuticle  from  the  true  skin,  they  are  called  bullae,  blebs,  or  small  blisters. 

FuUules  (pustulse)  are  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  pus. 
Willan  and  Bateman  make  four  varieties;  viz.,  l.pMyzacium,  large,  on  a  hard 
circular  base  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  followed  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark  scab;  2. 
pmfdracium^  small,  often  irregularly  circumscribed,  but  slightly  elevated,  termi- 
4iating  in  a  laminated  scab,  often  clustering  and  confluent,  apd,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  pus,  pouring  put  a  thin  watery  humour,  which  frequently  forms  an 
irregular  incrustation ;  8.  achar,  small,  pointed,  containing  a  straw-coloured 
matter  of  the  appearance  and  nearly  the  consistence  of  strained  honey,  and 
succeeded  by  a  thin,  brown  or  yellowish  scab;  and  4,/avuSy  containing  a 
more  viscid  matter. than  achor,  with  a  frequently  irregular  and  slightly  in- 
flamed base,  and  ending  in  a  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and  sometimes  cellular 
scab,  like  a  honeycomb.  But,  in  fact,  the  favus  of  Willan,  as  will  be  seen 
under  the  head  of  Porrigo,  is  no  pustule  at  all. 

Scales  (squamse)  are  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  opaque  laminae  of  cuticle. 

Tubercules  (tubercula)  are  small,  hard,  superficial,  circumscribed,  permanent 
tumours.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  scrofulous  or  consumptive 
tubercles.* 

*  To  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  bodies,  which  have  nothing  m  common  but 
their  conditiou  as  small  tumours,  I  have,  in  the  present  edition,  adopted  the  spelling  of 
TOL.  II.  25 
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DitcolofrUioru  (macahB)  are  changes  m  the  colour  of  the  akiii  prodneed  hj 
inodifications  of  the  colouring  matter  independentlj  of  aoj  other  affection. 

Crypioffanunu  affections  are  thoto  which  depend  esBentiallj  od  the  pieeence 
of  microscopic  fungi. 

It  is  important  that  the  learner  should  hear  in  mind,  that  the  nosological 
diyisions  of  cutaneous  diseases  are  more  or  less  abstractions.  Thej  will  not 
by  any  means  always  be  found  in  nature  of  the  same  precist  and  definite 
character  as  stated  in  ihe  books.  Certain  striking  cases  mar  correspond 
sufficiently  with  the  definitions ;  but,  in  numerous  instances  tnej  mn  into 
one  another,  so  as  to  render  discrimination  difficult  or  impossible.  Thus,  the 
rashes  are  often  mingled  with  papulous,  vesicular,  or  pustalar,  elerations ; 
these  latter  are  not  unfrequently  conjoined  in  the  same,  case ;  and,  in  some 
diseases,  the  regular  progress  of  the  eruption  is  through  the  diffsrent  atatei 
successively  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  pustule. 

Article  L 

RASHES. 

To  this  division  belong,  RuheoUiy  Scarlatina^  Erynpekuj  Erytkema,  Ba- 
ieolttt  and  Urticaria.  By  many  writers,  purpura  is  also  included,  bnt,  for 
reasons  before  given,  I  consider  that  affection  as  belonging  to  disenses  of  the 
bloody  and  not  to  the  cutaneous  eruptions.  Of  the  above-mentioned  nshes, 
rubeola,  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas  belong  to  the  idiopathie  feven  Only 
erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaria  are  here  considered. 


1.  ERYTHEMA. 

This  rash  is  characterized  by  superficial  redness,  generally  in  irregular 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  nearly  continuous,  and  not  con- 
tagious.    It  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  constitutional  distnrbance. 

When  strictly  local,  it  arises  from  some  direct  source  of  irritation,  as  the 
contact  of  acrid  secretions  or  excretions,  continuity  with  inflamed  mneoas 
membrane,  the  friction  of  contiguous  surfaces,  continued  pressure  upon  any 
portion  of  the  body,  and  the  application  of  rubefacient  substances.  In  this 
form,  it  differs  from  local  erysipelas  mainly  in  its  more  superficial  ehirneter, 
inferior  intensity,  and  less  disposition  to  spread.  When  produoed  by  the 
friction  of  contiguous  surfaces,  it  takes  the  name  of  wkrtrigo.  This  it  apt 
to  occur  in  the  groin  and  axilla,  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  beneaUi  the  mamBB, 
and  between  the  folds  of  the  integuments  in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  in  very  obese  adults  after  exercise,  and  in  fit  infants,  eepeoiallT  when 
not  frequently  washed.  The  irritated  parts  often  exude  a  thin  viscid  fluid, 
of  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  in  the  end  not  unfrequently  suffer  excoriation, 
with  much  itching,  heat,  and  other  disagreeable  sensations.  Another  kind 
of  local  erythema,  is  that  which  results  from  dropsical  distension  of  the  lower 
extremities.  It  is  in  smooth,  shining,  uniform  patches,  more  or  le«  con* 
fluent,  and  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  induce  febnle  action.  In  very 
feeble  persons,  it  is  apt  to  assume  a  purplish  hue,  and  even  to  end  in  gan- 
grene.    It  is  the  erythema  iasve  of  Willan. 

tuhtreule  for  the  cutaneotis  affection,  retauiing  the  old  name  for  the  ecrof^oai  tubtrtU; 
80  that  the  reader  may  understand  at  once  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms  retpeetively 
when  he  meets  with  them,  without  the  neceasity  of  bmg,  on  each  ocoarion,  ■pcciaUy 
guarded  against  mistake.  (Note  to  the  fourth  ^ditiom,) 
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'^  Iq  the  09868  of  erythema  arising  frota  oonstitational  canses,  the  affection 
generallj  occupies  the  face,  limbs,  or  breast^  but  may  dcciir  in  any  other  part, 
or  even  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  body.  It  appears  usually  in  irregtilarly 
drcumscribed  patches,  dbmetimes  quite  distinct,  but  more  frequently  running 
more  or  less  together,  and  occasionally  quite  continuous  over  an  extensive 
surface.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  sometimes  with  tingling ; 
but  tfJBldom  with  burning  or  severe  pain.  There  is  usually  little  or  no  eleva- 
tion of  skin;  but  the  contrary  is  sometimes  the  casis;  and,  hi  one  variety,  the 
patches  of  redness  rise  into  hard  eminences  of  considerable  size,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  tender  and  even  painful.  The  affection  is  often  unattended  * 
with  any  obvious  general  disorder,  though  probably  as  often  consequent  upon 
some  previously  existing  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  fever. 
Id  some  instances,  it  is  preceded  or  accompanied  with  depression  of  spirits,  a 
feeling  of  debility,  pains  in  the  limbs,  a  frequent  irritated  pulse,  and  other 
evidences  of  nervous  disturbance ;  atid  its  sudden  retrocession  may  give  rise 
to  various  internal  derangements.  I  have  seen  hemiplegia  apparently  result 
from  this  cause.  It  is  irregular  in  its  duration,  sometimes  lasting  only  two  or 
three  days,  more  commonly  a  week  or  two,  but  seldom  becoming  chronic.  Oc- 
casionally it  disappears  and  returns ;  and  this  may  happen  frequently,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  connected  with  intermittent  or  remittent  fever.  It  is  some- 
times distinctly  intermittent,  independently  of  any  connexion  With  a  regular 
fever  of  that  type.  Upon  retiring,  it  generally  leaves  pore  or  less  desquama- 
tion, and,  if  it  has  occupied  the  scalp,  the  hair  is  apt  to  fall  out. 

Willan  and  others  make  the  following  varieties^  v\t,  1.  Erythema  Jugax, 
with  irregular  patches,  appearing  successively  on  the  armii,  neck,  breast,  and 
&ce,  and  disappearing  in  a  short  time;  2.  E.  Issve^  above  described  as  attend- 
ing dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  though  sometimes  appearing  in  the  limbs 
without  oedema;  3.  Bf  marginatum^  in  which  the  patcheis  are  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  hard,  raised,  tortuous^  red  border,  sometimes  obscurely  papulous, 
without  regular  limits  to  the  redness  on  the  other  side,  uncertain  in  ita  dura- 
tion, and  generally  connected  with  some  internal  disorder ;  4.  E,  circinatumf 
of  a  circular  form,  spreading  at  the  circumference,  and  fading  in  the  centre ; 
5.  E.  paptdatum,  coosisting  of  small,  definitely  bounded  and  slightly  promi- 
nent spots^  somewhat  papular  in  appearance,  about  as  large  as  a  small  split  pea, 
scattered  upon  the  arms,  neck,  and  breast,  of  a  bright-red  colour  for  the  first 
few  days,  afterwards  assuming  n  bluish  hue,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the 
patches,  and  continuing  for  about  two  weeks ;  6.  E.  tuberctdatumj  differing 
from  the  preceding  mainly  in  the  size  of  the  patches,  which  are  larger  and  more 
^evated,  and  subside  in  a  week,  leaving  the  redness,  which  becomes  livid 
and  disappears  in  another  week,  the  affection  being  attended  with  fever,  and 
much  restlessness  and  irritability;  and  7.  E.  nodosum^  characterized  by  large, 
oval,  imperfectly  defined  patches  upon  the  anterior  parts  of  the  legs,  with  their 
long  diameter  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  tibia,  slowly  rising  into 
bard  painful  protuberances,  afterwards  softening,  and  subsiding  in  S  or  10 
days  without  suppuration,  assuming  a  bluish  colour  as  if  bruised,  and  gene- 
rally preceded  or  attended  with  febrile  and  nervous  symptoms.  Dr.  Begbie 
considers  this  last  form  of  erythema  as  closely  analogous  to  rheumatism.  (^Ed. 
Month,  J(mm,  of  Med,  Sci.,  May,  1850,  p.  487.)  It  would  require  no  great 
violence  to  reduce  these  varieties  to  three,  E,  fugax^  E.  papuUitumf  and  E, 
nodosum ;  E.  Ueve  being  omitted  as  a  mere  local  effect  of  distenmon  of  the . 
akin. 

M.  Bieti  observed  another  variety,  which  he  denominated  E.  centri/ugttmf 
and  which  is  characterized  by  the  mode  of  its  extension,  beginning  by  a  point 
somewhere  iiirthe  faoe^  and  ^adoally  spreading  in  all  dijreotioDBi  till  it  ooven^ 
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perhaps,  the  whole  cheek.  In  ftome  iDstances,  howeyer,  it  oeenn  in  distinct 
patches,  more  or  less  eircuinscribed,  red,  and  prominent.  It  is  without  loeil 
sensation,,  unless  when  acute,  and  is  then  attended  with  heat  and  pain.  It  is 
generally  chronic,  lasting,  with  various  changes,  sometimes  for  years.  On 
disappearing,  it  leaves  a  permanent  cicatrix,  or  depression  in  the  skin,  bat 
without  preceding  ulceration.  It  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and  is  at  present 
ranked  by  Cazenave  with  Lupus,  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  whieh  it  would 
seem  to  belong.  (See  Lond,  Med,  Gaz.j  Nov.  1851,  p.  858.) 

jD/a^QsiV— The  complaints  with  which  erythema  is  most  liaUe  to  be 
confounded  are  erysipelas  and  roseola.  From  the  former  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  occurring  more  in  patches,  and  being  attended  with  less  elevation 
or  swelling  of  the  skin,  less  burning  and  pain,  and  in  general  much  le» 
fever.  It  is  also  a  much  less  serious  affection.  Roseola  differs  from  it  hf 
its  brighter  rose-colour,  the  different  arrangement  of  the  emption,  which  is 
ofteA  punctate,  especially  at  the  commencement,  and  not  so  much  in  oontino- 
ous  patches,  and  by  the  more  frequent  accompaniment  of  fever.  Acarlet  fev^* 
and  measles  have  a  somewhat  similar  eruption ;  but  erythema,  wants  the  pe- 
culiar course  and  accompaniments  of  these  affectrons,  and  is  not  like  them. 
contagious.  Its  rash,  moreover,  is  not  crescentic  like  the  mbeolons,  nor  punc- 
tuated, as  that  of  scarlet  fever  is  very  apt  to  be  in  the  beginning.  When  raised. 
into  wheals,  erythema  bears  some  resemblance  to  urticaria,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  intense  itching  which. 
characterizes  the  latter.  The  papulous  form  of  it  might  be. confounded  with. 
some  varieties  of  lichen;  but  the  smaller,  rounder,  firmer,  and  paler  papn)» 
of  the  latter,  with  the  intense  itching  that  often  attends  it,  would  sufficientlj 
distinguish  them.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  erythema  with. 
syphilitic  eruptions.  The  greater  duration  of  the  latter,  their  coppery  or 
grayish  hue,  and  the  general  course  of  the  disease  of  which  they  are  a  symp- 
tom, will  serve  as  criteria. 

The  causes  of  erythema  are  not  always  evident.  It  is  generally  eonnected 
with  a  disordered  state  of  system.  It  is  apt  to  occur  during  dentition,  and 
is  occasionally  produced  by  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach.  Fevers  and 
bowel  complaints  are  occasionally  attended  with  it  during  their  eonrse,  or  in 
the  convalescence;  and  it  not  unfrequently  accompanies  certain  exanthema- 
tous  fevers,  such  as  smallpox,  spreading  over  the  skin  in  the  intervals  of  the 
proper  eruption.  It  is  said  also  occasionally  to  have  some  connexion  with  a 
deranged  state  of  the  menses.  During  the  years  1828  and  1829,  an  epi- 
demic {acrodynxd)  prevailed  at  Paris,  of  which  an  erythematous  emption^ 
with  a  thickening  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent symptoms.  1  have  seen  a  striking  case  of  erythema  in  an  individual 
affected  with  metastatic  abscesses.  The  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  confined 
to  any  age,  and  occurs  in  both  sexes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  local  cases  must  be  somewhat  varied  with 
the  cause.  If  the  erythema  depend  on  acrid  secretions,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  contact  with  the  skin,  which,  should  bs 
protected  by  mild  unctuous  preparations,  as  the  ointment  of  rpse-water,  sper- 
maceti ointment,  &c.  If  the  inflammation  be  considerable,  lead-water  may 
be  applied.  In  cases  of  intertrigo,  perfect  cleanliness,  frequent  washing  with 
cold  water,  separating  the  surfaces  by  a  soft  linen  rag  or  otherwise,  dusting 
the  parts  with  some  mild  absorbent  powder,  as  starch,  tutty,  calamine,  or 
prepared  chalk,  the  application  of  Goulard's  cerate,  or  weak  solutions  of  ace- 
tate or  subacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  acetate  of  sine,  and,  if  the 
inflammation  be  considerable,  mucilaginous  or  emollient  applications,  or 
what,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  efficacious,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silfCTi 
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are  the  appropriate  Temediea.  If  tbe  erytbema  proceed  from  pressure,  this 
moat  be  obviated  by  mechanical  coatrivanccB,  and  tbe  skin  protected  by  the 
common  lead-plaster.  'Washing  with  spirit,  or  with  a  solution  of  alum  in 
brandy,  often  modifies  the  condition  of  the  skin  so  as  to  prevent  this  nnplear 
•ant  effect  of  pressure.  In  chronic  cases,  especially  when  there  is  excoriation, 
collodion  may  be  usefully  employed.     It  acts  by  excluding  the  air. 

When  the  local  afiection  is  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  system, 
or  of  the  internal  organs,  little  treatment  is  required,  except  what  may  be 
neoeasary  to  correct  the  disease  in  which  it  originates.  The  antiphlogistic 
r^men,  antacid  or  saline  laxatives,  and,  when  there  is  fever,  tbe  refrigerant 
dvq>horetics,  as  the  antimonials  and  neutral  mixture,  are  all  that  is  required. 
Bometimes,  when  the  pulse  is  very  strong,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  little 
blood;  but  this  is  seldom  requisite.  Di*.  Begbie  has  found  quinia  successful 
io  £.  nodosum.  If  the  local  affection  be  hot  and  painfnl,  demulcent  lotions, 
and  the  warm  bath  may  be  used.  '  I  have  usually  employed  saturnine  lotions 
io  JS.  nodosum  of  the  extremities.  It  is  possible  that  leeches  near  the  inflamed 
part  might  be  useful  in  obstinate  cases.  When  the  sudden  retrocession  of 
the  eruption  baa  occasioned  unpleasant  or  alarming  symptoms,  a  sinapism, 
blister,  or  other  active  external  irritant  should  be  appliea  to  the  portion  of 
the  surface  which  it  had  occupied. 


2.  SCARLET  RASH,  or  ROSEOLA. 

This  is  defined  to  be  a  rose-coloured  efflorescence,  variously  figured,  with- 
out wheals  or  pimples,  and  not  contagious. 

Roseola  sometimes  appears  as  a  distinct  exanthematous  fever;  sometimes 
as  a  mere  symptomatic  eruption.  In  the  former  case,  it  commences  with 
atight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  attended  with  more  or  less  gastric  derango- 
metH,  continue  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and 
aabside  along  with  it.  The  eruption  commences  usually  upon  the  face,  neek, 
and  breast,  with  specks  or  small  patches,  which  sometimes  remain  distinct, 
bat  more  frequently  coalesce  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and  occasionally  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  or  large  portions  of  it,  are  covered  with  an  almost 
uniform  redness.  The  patient  fi-equently  complains  of  itching  and  tingling 
in  the  affected  parts.  The  fauces  are  often  reddened,  and  the  papillao  of  the 
tongue  appear  through  a  slight  coating  of  fur.  Sometimes  there  is  a  feeling 
of  rcraghness  and  even  soreness  of  throat.  The  eruption  is  generally  of  short 
continuance,  sometimes  lasting  only  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  running  on  to 
the  fourth  or  even  fifth  day,  before  it  entirely  disappears.  It  fades  gradually, 
and  is  commonly  followed  with  little  or  no  desquamation. 

The  efflorescence  differs  considerably  in  appearance.  In  some  oases,  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  scarlet  fever  in  its  punctuated  character 
or  general  diffusion,  and  in  its  bright  redness.  In  other  cases,  it  is  more  like 
measles,  with  distinct,  somewhat  regular,  slightly-elevated  patches,  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  patches  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  speck  to  half  an  inch  or 
even  an  inch  in  diameter.  Occasionally  they  have  the  form  of  rings,  with 
loondvskin  in  the  centre;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare. 

Sometimes  the  eruption  disappears  and  returns,  and,  thus  alternating,  coti- 
tinnes  for  a  week  or  more  before  taking  its  final  leave.  When  it  recedes  sud- 
denly, symptoms  of  internal  irritation  occasionally  appear,  such  as  disordered 
stomach,  headache,  giddiness,  faintness,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  dejection  of 
ipirits,  which  are  relieved  by  tbe  recurrence  of  the  rash.  In  some  instances, 
these  symptoms,  and  especially  obstinate  nausea  and  vomiting,  precede  for  a 
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time  the  appearance  of  the  eruptioii,  after  which  they  safaiida  iinmwBately. 
The  affection  has  been  known  to  %Mume  a  chronic  form;  the  efllorefloeDce 
coming  and  going  at  uncertain  intervals,  or  fading  in  the  moming  to  rtTiTt 
towards  night;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  The  itching  and  tingling  ifhioh 
generally  attend  the  eruption,  are  sometimes  wanting.  A  roseoloua  efflores- 
cence occasionally  also  occurs  without  fever.  In  no  case  b  the  afiection  con- 
tagious, and  one  attack  docs  not  secure  against  a  second. 

Dr.  Willan,  with  an  unnecessary  nicety,  has  made  seven  distinct  varieties 
of  roseola,  founded  either  ^on  the  season  at  which  the  disease  is  most  apt  to 
occur  {R.  SMtiva  and  R,  autumnalis),  on  the  form  of  the  eruptaoQ  (i?.  amm- 
luta)f  on  the  age  of  the  patient  (R.  in/aniilis)^  or  on  the  disease  of  which  it 
is  an  attendant  (/?.  variolosa^  R.  vcuxintf  and  R,  miliarii). 

The  affection  originates  in  a  great  diversity  of  causes.  It  often  aeoompanies 
dentition.  The  vicissitudes  of  beat  and  cold  in  summer^  the  suddm  checking 
of  profuse  sweat,  the  drinking  of  cold  water  during  perspiration,  are  tbooght 
sometimes  to  cause  it.  It  often  results  from  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation, 
.and  hence  sometim<es  attends  the  bowel  complaints  of  children,  and  dyspeptic 
affections  in  adults,  and  follows  the  introduction  of  irritating  subetanoes  into 
the  stomach.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  occasionally  provoked  by 
gastric  acidity.  Copaiba  sometimes  produces  a  similar  eruption^  and  I  have 
seen  it  result  apparently  from  the  free  use  of  dandelion.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  smallpox  whether  natural  or  inoculated,  and  in  varioloid,  preceding  the 
proper  eruption  in  these  complaints,  sometimes  covering  almost  the  whole 
surface,  and  disappearing  in  two  or  three  days.  In  the  varioloid,  it  b  sup- 
posed to  prognosticate  a  favourable  character  in  the  chief  disease.  I  have 
seen  it  occur  in  that  complaint  very  profusely,  and  be  followed  by  only  a 
single  pustule ;  and  have  reason  to  think  that  it  has  sometimes  en&ely  re- 
placed the  legitimate  eruption.  It  has  occasionally  also  been  observed  in  the 
vaccine  disease,  appearing  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  Enteric  or  typhoid 
fever  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  roseolous  efflorescence,  which,  in  such 
cases,  is  apt  to  be  mingled  with  miliary  vesicles.  I  have  witnessed  a  case  in 
which  these  two  eruptions  occupied  jointly  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body;  and  both,  in  this  case,  came  on  after  profuse  sweating.  The  patient 
recovered,  though  attacked  with  pleurisy  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  rash. 
Hoseola  sometimes  attends  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  epidemic  cholera,  in  the  stage  of  reaction.  It  has  been  observed 
also  in  chronic  pericarditis,  but  was  probably  an  accidental  complication.  It 
sometimes  occurs  epidemically,  and  I  have  always  noticed  it  moat  frequently 
during  the  prevalence  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 

Diaf/noHis. — Roseola  sometimes  closely  resembles  erythema,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  two  affections  often  scarcely  differ  either  aa  to  their 
cause  or  nature.  In  decided  cases,  however,  they  may  be  readily  distinguishe*! 
by  the  signs  mentioned  under  erythema.  It  is  more  important  to  distinguish 
the  complaint  from  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
founded, and  the  more  frequently  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  apt  to  pre- 
vail at  the  same  time.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
scarlatina  and  rubeola  are  said  to  have  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  same 
individual,  roseola  was  mistaken  for  them.  The  two  former  complaints  are 
contagious,  the  latter  is  not.  The  precautions  which  are  sometimes  highly 
necessary  in  the  one  case,  are  superfluous  in  the  other.  Roseola  is  a  compa- 
ratively trifling  disease,  and  seldom  need  occasion  anxiety;  scarlatina  is  not 
without  great  apprehension  of  danger,  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  even 
in  its  mild  forms.  In  decided  cases  of  the  three  complaints,  there  can  be 
little  difliculty  in  the  diagnosis.    Scarlet  fever  is  attended  with  aore-throat, 
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Denies  with  oatairb,  and  roeeola  generally  with  neither.  The  fever  and  dis* 
tarbance  of  system  in  the  latter  is  much  less,  as  a  general  rule,  than  in  the^ 
former,  especially  scarlatina.  The  eruption  of  roseola  is  nsnally  brighter, 
HSd  the  patches,  while  they  are  more  regular  than  in  scarlatina,  are  less  so 
khin  in  measles,  and  seldom  have  the  crescentio  character  sometimes  observed 
in  the  last-mentioned  complaint.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ofte*Q  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  mild  cases  of  scarlatina  and  roseola,  especially  when  the 
Latter  is  aooompanied  with  sore-throat ;  and,  if  it  should  bo  aecidentally  aeso* 
stated  with  catarrh,  there  might  be  the  same  impossibility  to  distinguish  it 
from  measles.  It  is  only  after  the  doubtful  complaint  is  over,  that  a  correct 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  a  general  survey  of  its  cause,  course,  and  effects. 
TreeUment, — ^Tbis  is  very  simple.  Ue  complaint  will  almost  always  ter- 
minate kindly  without  medical  interference.  In  the  severer  oases,  confinement 
to  the  house  or  chamber,  a  spare,  cooling  regimen,  saline  laxatives,  magnesia 
If  there  is  suspicion  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  antimonials  or  the  neutral  mixture 
if  there  is  much  fever,  and  the  warm  bath  if  the  cutaneous  irritation  is  oon- 
nderable,  are  all  that  is  requisite.  Gentle  friction  with  rye  meal  may  also 
be  nsed  to  relieve  the  itching  and  tingling.  Should  the  eruption  recede,  and 
nnpleasant  symptoms  result,  it  should  be  recalled  to  the  sur&ce  by  external 
farilants,  or  the  hot  bath.  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  should  the 
inspicion  of  scarlet  fever  be  strong,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given, 
and  the  bowels  freely  evacuated.  At  the  worst,  the  treatment  would  be 
merely  superfluous.  In  chronic  cases,  mineral  acids  and  sea-bathing  are  said 
Id  have  proved  useful. 


8.  NETTLE-RASH,  or  URTICARIA. 

• 

This  is  a  non- contagious  affection,  characterized  by  the  cutaneous  elevations 
called  wheals,  which  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  diffused  redness,  and  uni- 
formly attended  with  itching,  tingling,  or  other  disagreeable  sensation.  Wheals 
are  circumscribed  swellings  of  the  skin,  of  various  shape  and  size,  usually 
roandish  or  oblong,  more  or  less  hard,  generally  whiter,  but  sometimes  redder 
than  the  healthy  skin,  containing  no  liquid,  and  having  no  tendency  to  sup- 
puration. An  example  of  them  is  offered  in  the  small  elevations  which  follow 
the  application  of  nettles  to  the  skin.  Willan  made  six  varieties  of  urticaria, 
of  which  three  are  recognized  by  Biett.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  neces- 
sity for  any  other  division  than  into  acute  and  chronic. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  (  U,  /ebrilis  of  Willan)  generally  commences 
with  some  fever,  which  precedes  the  eruption  for  two  or  three  days,  and  is 
often  complicated  with  signs  of  gastric  and  nervous  disorder,  such  as  head- 
ache, nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  anxiety,  languor,  faint- 
leas,  and  slight  rigors.  These  symptoms  commonly  disappear  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  rash,  which  presents  itself  usually  in  the  form  of  erythematous 
patches  of  a  vivid  redness,  with  wheals  rising  irregularly  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Being  attended  with  excessive  itching,  it  causes  the  patient  to  rub  or  scratch 
the  skin,  and  thereby  very  much  to  increase  the  eruption,  which  will  often, 
under  this  kind  of  irritation,  break  out  upon  apparently  sound  portions  of  the 
•orface.  It  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  generally  most  abundant 
upon  the  inside  of  the  forearm,  and  about  the  shoulders,  loins,  and  thighs.  It 
often  also  attacks  the  face,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  appear  on  the  inside  of 
the  mouth.  The  eruption  eomes  and  goes  irregularly,  often  declining  in  the 
day,  and  returning  in  the  evening,  with  slight  febrile  exacerbation,  and  coming 
on  with  peculiar  violence  when  the  patient  undresses,  and  gets  into  bed.     It 
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has  been  said  that  the  ftffecftion  of  the  skin  is  aggrayated  bj  eold,  and  alle- 
viated by  warmth.  The  reaction  prodaoed.in  the  surface  after  being  cooled, 
no  donbt  often  provokes  the  eruption ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  beat  has  any 
favoorable  influence  upon  it.  The  wheals  last  sometimes  only  a  few  minutes, 
i^t  other  times  for  several  hours;  and,  on  disappearing  in  one  place,  often 
return  in  another.  In  some  instances  they  coalesce,  giving  rise  lo  greal  tame- 
fiction,  tension  and  irregular  hardness  of  the  Bkin,'and  almost  aniversal  red- 
ness (  U,  can/erta  of  WilUn).  The  attack  generally  lasts  a  week  <Hr  ten  days, 
with  frequent  remissions  and  exacerbations  of  the  cutaneous  aflPection,  and 
the  occasional  occurrence,  during  its  course,  of  various  disturbances  of  sys- 
tem, such  as  have  been  mentioned  as  preceding  the  eruption.  These  are 
sometimes  distressing,  and  even  alarming  upon  a  complete  retrocession  of  the 
rash,  and  disappear  upon  its  return.  At  the  close  of  the  attack,  a  slight 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  usually  takes  place. 

In  many  instances,  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance  without  previoas 
fever.  This  happens  especially  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  something 
taken  into  the  stomach.  In  such  cases,  about  an  hour  or  two  after  the  sub- 
stance has  been  swallowed,  epigastric  pain  or  uneasiness,  with  naosea,  vertigo, 
anxiety,  &c.,  come  on,  and  are  soon  followed  by  the  eruption,  which  is  occa- 
sionally very  violent.  The  face,  neck,  and  chest,  sometimes  even  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  are  much  swollen,  with  an  almost  universal  erythematous 
redness,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  single  or  clustered  wheala;  and  the 
patient,  along  with  an  intolerable  heat,  itching,  and  tingling  of  the  skin,  su^ 
fers  occasionally  from  oppressed  breathing,  which  almost  threatens  suflfoca- 
tion.  This  violence  continues  only  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  complaint 
gradually  subsides,  and  terminates  usually  in  one  or  two  days.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  only  redness  of  the  skin,  without  the  wheals.  In  the  course 
of  the  affection,  the  patient  often  experiences  severe  pain  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  anxiety,  general  distress,  faintness,  &c.,  alternating  with  or  attend- 
ing the  eruption.  The  symptoms  usually  vanish  very  speedily  after  the  sto- 
mach has  been  completely  evacuated  by  means  of  an  emetic  or  otherwise. 

Occasionally  acute  urticaria  assumes  a  decidedly  intermittent  character, 
occurring  in  regular  paroxysms  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  either  as  an 
attendant  on  intermittent  fever,  or  as  an  original  affection. 

In  the  chronic  form^  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  eruption  is  not  persistent, 
but  appears  and  disappears  irregularly  (6^.  evanida  of  Willan) ;  being  some- 
times absent  for  a  considerable  interval,  and  recurring  from  slight  causes,  as 
after  violent  exercise,  or  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  wheals 
are  usually  whitish,  and  less  apt  than  in  the  acute  form  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  red  efflorescence,  though  attended  with  the  tingling,  itching,  and  stinging 
sensations  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  patient  often  suffers  more  or  less 
with  the  gastric  and  nervous  symptoms  before  described.  The  duration  of 
the  complaint  is  very  variable  and  uncertain,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  few 
days,  and  sometimes  extending  to  months  or  years. 

Occasionally  the  wheals  increase  rapidly,  and  attain  a  considerable  magni- 
tude, forming  tumours  in  the  loins,  limbs,  &c.,  sometimes  as  broad  as  the 
hand,  and  interfering  with  movement.  These  tumours  are  sometimes  hot, 
tender,  and  painful,  occur  usually  at  night,  and  subside  after  continuing  for  a 
few  hours,  leaving  behind  them  sensations  as  if  the  patient  had  been  bruised 
or  fatigued.     This  form  of  urticaria  is  the  U,  tuherona. 

In  other  cases,  the  wheals,  instead  of  lasting  only  a  few  hours  or  a  day, 
persist  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  redness  has  disappeared,  retaining 
more  or  less  of  their  characteristic  sensation,  and  at  length  ^adually  subside. 
They  constitute  Willan's  l\  penutaiu. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sensations  bear  no  just  relation  to  the  amonnt 
of  eruption ;  and  Willan  noticed  a  variety,  which  he  called  U»  tvheutanea^  in 
which,  the  patient  suffers  mnch  from  severe  stinging  pains  as  if  needles  were 
ran  into  the  skip,  withoat  any  visible  affection  whatever,  except- an  occasional 
emption  of  wheals,  which  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  disappear 
without  any  relief  to  the  morbid  sensations. 

Diaffwau. — ^Urticaria  is  often  mingled  with  other  eruptive  i^ections,  such 
%B  eiry thema,  roseola,  lichen,  and  impetigo ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  prominent  disease.  But,  when  distinct,  therd  is  little 
difliculty  in  its  diagnosis.  The  peculiar  sensations  which  attend  it,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  wheals  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  characteristic.  Lichen 
urticatus,  however,  might  without  care  be  confounded  with  it,  having  both 
wheals,  and  the  itching  and  tingling  of  nettle-rash.  But  the  tumours  in  that 
oomplaint  are  smaller,  less  prominent,  of  a  deeper  colour,  firmer,  and  much 
more  persistent;  and  are  always  attended  with  true  papulsD,  which  cannot  well 
be  mistaken.  (^Ccaenave  ami  SchedeL)  The  tumours  of  erythema  nodosum, 
though  somewhat  similar  to  the  large  wheals  sometimes  seen  in  urticaria,  are 
more  durable,  and  without  their  disagreeable  itching. 

The  nettle-rash,  though  a  very  disagreeable  and  often  troublesome  com- 
plaint, is  scarcely  ever  dangerous.  Cases  of  death  have  been  recorded,  when 
the  disease  has  arisen  from  substances  taken  into  the  stomach ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  tohdctermine  how  far  the  result  depended  on  the  urticaria  alone, 
Bud  how  far  on  gastric  inflammation  or  other  internal  disorder  produced  by 
the  same  cause. 

CduKts, — ^The  most  frequent  causes  of  urticaria  are  internal  irritations, 
especially  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  often  attends  dentition,  and  the 
bowel  complaints  of  children.  Acid  and  other  irritant  matters  in  the  stomach 
frequently  occasion  it.  Certain  kinds  of  food  have  been  long  notorious  as  the 
Docasional  cause  of  nettle-rash.  Of  these,  shell-fish,  as  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps, 
Bod  especially  muscles  of  different  kindis,  are  most  apt  to  produce  it.  Salt 
and  «moked  fish  have  been  accused  by  some  writers;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  some  fish  are  more  poisonous  at  certain  seasons  than  at  others,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  time  of  spawning.  Particular  parts  of  fish  have  also  been 
supposed  to  be  more  noxious  than  others;  and  Autenrieth  concluded,  from  his 
researches,  that  the  irritant  principle  exists  in  connexion  with  the  fatty  mat- 
ter. Other  kinds  of  food,  which  have  been  enumerated  as  occasionally  pro- 
ducing urticaria,  are  pork,  mushrooms,  honey,  oatmeal,  bitter  almonds,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  and  green  cucumbers.  The  worst  case  of  the  disease 
which  I  have  seen  occurred  in  a  woman  from  eating  raspberries.  She  had 
been  twice  before  attacked  in  the  same  manner  from  the  same  cause.  The 
face,  neck,  and  extremities  were  greatly  swollen,  and  the  respiration  in  the 
highest  degree  embarrassed;  but  immediate  relief  was  obtained  by  an  emetic 
of  ipecacuanha.  Certain  medicines  also  occasionally  produce  it,  jimong  which 
vre  mentioned  valerian,  copaiba,  and  the  turpentines.  I  have  seen  it  result 
alao  from  pipsissewa  {chimaphUa  umheUata).  This  susceptibility  to  urticaria 
from  particular  kinds  of  food  or  medicine  is  not  general,  but  an  idiosyncrasy 
of  individuals;  and  the  food  which  will  produce  it  in  one  person  will  often  not 
produce  it  in  another,  each  person  being  liable  to  be  affected  by  some  particu- 
lar substance.  ^ 

Over-exercise,  strong  mental  excitement,  indulgence  in  eating  rich  and 
high-seasoned  food,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  sometimes 
produce  attacks  of  urticaria.  It  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  spring 
and  summer;  yet  some  authors  consider  exposure  to  cold  as  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  it  than  heat.    This  can  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is  recollected 
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how  mnch  the  face  and  hands  of  some  persons  swell  and  tingle  dviing  the 
reaction  which  follows  exposure  to  cold. 

Peculiar  delicacy  of  skin  predisposes  to  the  disease;  and  fkxne  persons  who 
have  this  character  of  surfieice  arq  affected  with  it  from  the  slightost  causes. 
It  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  espeoiallj  fsvers  and 
fehrile  complaints;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  those 
protean  diseaaeflf,  gout  and  rheumatism,  occasionally  show  themselTea.  It  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  prevailed  epidemically. 

The  disease  occurs  in  all  ages,  from  infancy  upwards ;  hut  it  is  most  oom* 
mon  in  infants,  and  in  young  persons  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and 
attacks  women  more  frequently  than  men,  probably  because  their  skin  it  mors 
delicate,  and  less  hardened  by  exposure. 

TrecUmenL — Little  medical  treatment  is  required  in  most  instances.  The 
avoidance  of  stimulating  and  indigestible  food  and  drinks,  and  of  everything 
especially  which  may  be  known  to  have  disagreed  with  the  patient,  conjoined 
with  rest  and  mild  aperients,  will,  in  general,  be  quite  sufficient  As  excess 
of  acid  in  the  stomach  is  often  th^  source  of  the  complaint,  or  at  least  serves 
to  aggravate  it,  magnesia  may  be  very  properly  employed  as  the  laxative, 
either  alone,  or  xsombined  with  one  of  the  saline  cathartics.  Cool  drinks 
should  be  given ;  but  lemonade,  as  recommended  by  some  writers,  is  of  doubt- 
ful propriety.  When  the  fever  is  considerable,  the  neutral  mixture,  or  small 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  used;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lancet  may 
S(»netimes  be  requisite.  In  gouty  or  rheumatic  individuals,  wine  of  oolchicum, 
in  moderate  doses,  might  be  added  to  the  other  remedies.  Should  rstroces- 
sion  take  place,  with  severe  or  alarming  internal  irritation,  the  disease  should 
be  invited  again  to  the  skin  by  stimulant  applications  and  the  hot-bath.  In 
cases  of  great  nervous  disturbance,  advantage  may  accrue  from  camphor  water, 
Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or  other  nervous  stimulant. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  any  article  of  food,  the  stomach  should  be 
immediately  evacuated  by  ipecacuanha,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  by  a  dose 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor  oil;  and,  in  severe  cases  of  uncertain  origin, 
it  would  be  proper  to  employ  the  same  treatment,  as  the  offending  cause  would 
very  probably  be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  the  emetic  would  at  any  rate  have 
the  probable  effect  of  moderating  the  cutaneous  affection. 

In  chronic  caseb,  which  are  sometimes  very  obstinate,  Willan  advises  that 
the  patient  should  abstain  successively  from  the  different  kinds  of  food  and 
drink  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  in  the  hope  that  the  oiending 
cause  might  thus  be  found  and  removed.  In  this  way  he  had  frequently 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  disease  to  its  source,  which,  in  some,  was  malt 
liquors,  in  others  spirit,  in  others  wine,  in  others,  again,  vinegar,  or  fruit,  or 
sugar,  or  fish,  or  raw  vegetables.  (^Bateman* s  Synopni,} 

When  the  disease  is  very  obstinate,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient  plethoric, 
great  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  occasional  loss  of  blood,  and  a 
rigid  diet  of  bread  and  milk,  so  as  to  change  the  character  of  the  circulating 
fluid.     This  treatment,  however,  should  not  be  hastily  adopted. 

In  intermittent  cases,  sulphate  of  quinia  will  quickly  effect  a  cure.  Full 
doses  of  the  same  medicine,  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  are  said  to  have 
proved  promptly  effectual  in  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  even 
when  not  periodical. 

Attention  should,  in  chronic  cases,  always  be  paid  to  the  general  state  of 
health.  If  the  digestion  is  feeble,  and  the  system  debilitated,  the  simple 
bitters  or  sulphate  of  auinia  may  bo  used,  associated,  if  there  be  acidity  of 
stomach,  with  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  In  other  cases,  the  mineral 
acids  have  been  found  useful.  Where  other  means  fail,  good  may  be  hoped 
for  from  the  arsenical  solution.    A  most  obstinate  case  of  Urticaria  hAerom^ 
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whieh,  for  four  yean^had  resisted,  varioiui  treaimeDt,  yielded,  io  the  Hos- 
pital Saint-Louis,  under  Mi  Biett,  to  this  remedy.  (^Cazenave  and  Schedel.) 
A  gentle  course  of  mercury  might  also  be  rationally  employed  in  cases  of 
unusual  obstinacy  and  continuance.  It  might  be  Uie  means'  of  removing 
acme  lulling  internal  inflammation,  or  of  altering  the  character  of-the  blood, 
lad  thereby  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  locid  treatment  ^ould  be  very  simple  in  acute  cases.  Rubbing  the 
gently  with  rye  meal  sometimes  affords  partial  relief.  Oold  lotions,  as 
of  spirit  and  water,  vinegar,  lemon- juice,  and  lead- water,  should  be  very  cau- 
tiously used,  for  f^r  of  sudden  retrocession.  A  ease  is  related  by  Frapk,  in 
which  &tal  metastasis  to  the  brain  took  place  in  consequence  of.  Cold  applied 
to  the  surface.  The  warm-bath,  however,  is  safe,  and  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
Ysntageously  employed.  Repeated  daily  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  effective  remedies.  Alkaline  baths,  however,  prepared  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa  or  soda,  are  said  to  be  still  more  useful;  and  vapour  batbsi 
or  the  vapour  douche,  haye  been  highly  recommended. 

•Brliele  11. 

PAPULOUS  DISEASES. 

Syn, — Pimples,  or  Papulss. 

.  These  have  been  generally  considered  as  papillse,  enlarged  and  somewhat 
indurated  by  inflammation.  Erasmus  Wilson  believes  them  to  consist  in 
inflammation  of  the  secretory  orifices,  whether  sudoriferous  or  sebiferous. 
Plumbe  thinks  that  they  are  the  result  of  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph 
beneath  the  cuticle.  Simon  found  them,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of 
alight  elevations  of  the  cutis,  with  the  blood-vessels  engorged  with  red  corpus- 
cles, and  the  tissue  infiltrated  with  a  colourless  fluid,  more  consistent  than 
serum.     In  other  words,  they  are  the  fesult  of  inflammation  of  minute  isolated 

Krtions  of  the  cutis.  Willan  and  most  writers  after  him,  describe  three  papu- 
is  diseases  :  viz.,  strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo.  Some  unite  strophulus 
and  lichen,  considering  the  former  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  latter.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  great  difference  between  them ;  but,  as  strophulus  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  infancy,  there  is  a  convenience  in  treating  of  them  distinctly.  None 
of  the  papulous  affections  are  contagious. 


1.  STROPHULUS. 

This  is  commonly  called  red  gum  when  the  eruption  is  florid,  xohiie  gum 
when  it  is  pale  or  whitish.  It  occurs  usually  in  infants  before  or  during  the 
first  dentition.  The  eruption  is  seated  most  frequently  in  the  parts  of  the 
Bi^faoe  most  exposed,  as  on  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  hands ;  but  it  also  fre- 
quently occupies  other  parts,  and  sometimes  extehds  over  the  whole  body. 

In  its  most  common  and  simple  form,  it  appears  in  minute  florid  pimples 
irregularly  dispersed,  with  occasional  specks  or  patches  of  redness  without 
elevation,  and  sometimes  a  few  small  vesicles,  especially  on  the  extremitieSi 
which  usually  dry  up  without  breaking.  This  is  the  S.  intertinctus  of  Willan, 
and  is  observed  most  commonly  in  infaots  under  two  months.  Sometimes, 
along  with  these  red  papulse,  are  mingled  others  of  a  whitish  colour ;  and, 
when  the  irritation  is  slight,  or  the  skin  less  than  ordinarily  vascular,  the 
whole  of  the  papulse  have  this  appearance.  Willan  distinguishes  two  varie- 
lies  of  them,  one  which  he  calls  S.  aB^idus,  characteriied  by  minatei  hard« 
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slightly  cleyated  whitish  specks,  with  a  little  redness  at  the  hoe,  the  other, 
S.  candiJvSj  having  larger  pimples,  with  a  white  ahiningsurftoeyand  no  red- 
ness. In  worse  cases  of  the  complaint  {S.  cpn/ertu$  of  Willan),  the.  eruption 
is  more  abundant,  forming  large,  irregular  patches,  and  sometimee  rendering 
the  whole  surface  occupied  by  it  of  a  uniform  redness.  Oooasionally  there 
are,  in  these  cases,  much  itching  and  pain,  with  more  or  leaa  exeoriation, 
especially  when  the  eruption  is  seated  in  the  thighs  or  lower  part  of  the  body, 
80  that  the  affection  resembles  intertrigo.  In  another  variety  (&  volaticiu 
of  Willan),  the  eruption  appears  in  small,  circular,  bright-red  patehea  or 
dusters,  which  appear  and  disappear  successively  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  each  patch  turning  brown,  and  beginning  to  exfoliate  in  about  fbor 
days,  and  the  whole  continuing  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Strophulus  is,  with  few  exceptions,  an  acute  disease,  generally  beginning 
to  exfoliate  and  disappear  in  one  or  two  weeks,  and  seldom  oontiniiiDg  longer 
than  a  month.  It  is  rarely  attended  with  fever,  and  often  oeeors  without  any 
observable  disturbance  of  health.  When  febrile  symptoms  do  ooenr^  it  is  not 
always  certain  whether  they  are  essentially  associated  with  the  emption,  or 
proceed  from  some  other  cause.  Sometimes  the  papulae,  when  numeroua,  ap- 
pear to  occasion  much  distress  to  the  child  by  their  heat  and  itching,  and  these 
sensations  are  increased  when  the  surface  is  kept  warm. 

The  affection  probably  often  depends  upon  causes  acting  directly  upon  the 
very  irritable  and  vascular  skin  of  the  infant.  Too  great  exposure  to  heat, 
rough  flannel  next  the  skin,  the  accumulation  of  filth  upon  the  surface, 
whether  from  without  or  from  the  infant's  own  secretions,  are  eausea  of  this 
kind.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  often  occurs  as  one  of  the  results  of  dentition.  But,  in  many  instanoeS| 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  affection  to  any  known  cause. 

Strophulus  is  almost  always  an  innocent  complaint  Its  retroeession  is 
thought  sometimes  to  have  been  followed  by  serious  internal  irritations;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  always  to  determine,  in  such  cases,  whether  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  cause  or  effect. 

Treatment — Very  few  remedies  are  required,  and,  unless  the  child  appear 
to  sufifier,  or  the  health  to  be  otherwise  disturbed,  it  would  be  better  to  do 
nothing,  except  to  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  the  affection.  The  surface 
should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  warm  ablutions,  the  clothing  should  be  of 
an  UD irritating  character,  and  the  infant  should  not  be  overheated.  The  diet 
also  should  be  attended  to ;  and,  if  the  case  is  obstinate,  it  may  be  proper  to 
change  the  nurse.  When  there  seem  to  be  much  heat  and  itching  of  skin, 
relief  may  be  given  by  the  application  of  tepid  milk  and  water,  or  mucila- 
ginous liquids,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath.  The  stomach  and 
bowels  should  be  attended  to,  and  acidity,  if  existing,  corrected  by  magnesiaf 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  prepared  chalk;  one  or  the  other  of  these  remedies 
being  employed  according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  Attention  should  aL«o 
be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  gums.  Cold  applications  to  the  surfiice  should 
be  avoided,  lest  they  might  occasion  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  cutaneous 
irritation,  and  its  translation  to  some  interior  organ.  In  the  event  of  such 
translation,  the  warm  bath,  rubefacient  lotions,  and  a  few  drops  of  aronutio 
spirit  of  ammonia  internally,  may  be  resorted  to.  In  severe  cases  of  stro- 
phulus, advantage  is  said  to  have  accrued  from  an  emetic. 


2.  LICUEX. 

Willan  defines  this  to  be ''  an  extensive  eruption  of  papubs,  affiMsting  adults, 
•snneoted  with  intenud  disorderi  usuiily  terminating  in  senr^  neumoti  aot 
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ooBtagioQR/'  But  this  definitfon  is  defective;  for  the  complaint  freqtieiitly 
affects'  children  bejond  the  age  of  infancy,  and  is  bj  no  means  inyariably  con-^ 
Dected  with  internal  disorder.  Willan  enumerates  seven  varieties ;  and  thi9 
number  might  be  doubled,  if  ^very  diversity  of  form  were  a  sufficient  ground 
for  a  nosological  distinction ;  but  for  all  purposes  of  practical  advantage,  they 
may  be  included  under  the  three- following. 

1.  Lichen  simplex. — ^This  consists  of  small  red  pimples,  about  as  large  as 
die  head  of  a  pin,  appearing  usually  on  the  hand,  forearm,  neck,  face,  and 
breast,  but  not  unfrequently  also^  elsewhere,  and  sometinOes  over  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  attended  with  heat,  tingling,  and  itch- 
ing, in  various  degrees.  Upon  the  face,  they  are  often  larger  than  elsewhere, 
and  on  the  extretnities  are  sometimes*  obscurely  vesicular.  Having  continued 
stationary  for  several  days,  they  begin  to  decline,  and  terminate  usually  with 
a  slight  scurf  in  one  or  two  weeks.  Sometimes,  however,  the  attack  is  of 
much  shorter  duration ;  and  sometimes,  by  the  occurrence  of  saccessive  crops 
of  eruption,  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks,  and  even  for  months.  In  their 
course,  the  papnlss  frequently  exhibit  small  bloody  scabs  upon  their  sui^faoe, 
arising  from  its  abrasion  by  scratching.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the 
complaint,  they  often  scarcely  differ  from  the  skin  in  colour,  but  are  always 
readily  discovered  by  passing  the  fingers  over  the  part  affected.  In  these 
chronic  cases,  there  is  frequently  mueh  more  desquamation,  with  some  thick- 
ening of  the  skin;  and  the  disease  sometimes  very  much  resembles  psoriasis. 

When  produced  by  the  high  temperature  of  summer,  the  complaint  is  com- 
monly called-  prickly  heaty  the  L,  tropicus  of  nosologists,  which,  however,  ig 
identical  with  the  variety  above  described.  It  occurs  in  this  country  very - 
frequently  among  boys,  affecting  especially  their  arms,  neck,  and  breast.  In 
tropical  latitudes  it  is  much  mote  severe,  most  frequently  attacking  strangers 
from  temperate  climates,  but  by  no  means  sparing  the  natives.  The  sensa- 
tions of  tingling,  itching,  stinging,  &c.,  which  attend  it,  are  described  aa- 
scarcely  supportable,  giving  rise  to  an  almost  irresistible  propensity  to  scratch- 
ing and  locomotion,  which  only  aggravate  the  irritation ;  and  the  best  means 
of  counteracting  it  are  patience,  quietness,  and  keeping  cool,  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

Sometimes  the  papulao  occur  chiefly  or  exclusively  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs, 
constituting  the  L.  pilaris  of  Willan.  In  persons  of  scorbutic  habit,  or  he- 
-Bdorrbagic  constitution,  they  are  apt  to  have  a  purplish  or  livid  hue,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  designation  of  L.  lividus  by  the  same  author. 

Occasionally  the  papules  have  a  disposition  to  assume  .a  circular  arrange^ 
ment,  forming  patches  which  are  called  ringworms  in  the  language  of  the 
common  people,  and  L.  circumscriptus  in  that  of  the  learned.  These  patches^ 
at  first  small,  gradually  increase  by  the  eruption  of  new  pimples  at  the  cir- 
cumference, while  those  in  the  centre  fade  and  exfoliate.  In  some  cases,  they 
disappear  spontaneously  in  a  week  or  two ;  in  others,  continue  for  several 
weeks,  slowly  enlarging,  and  often  running  together.  Willan  states  that  this 
form  of  liehen  is  sometimes  produced  in  adults  by  vaccination.  Biett  has 
described  another  form,  which  he  names  L,  gyratus,  in  which  the  papul)B& 
are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  somewhat  tortuous  band  of  considerable 
length.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  alluded  to  by  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  the 
pimples,  arranged  in  small  groups,  formed  a  kind  of  riband,  which,  setting 
out  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  gained  the  inner  part  of  the  arm, 
and  descended  to  the  extremity  of  the  little  finger,  following  exactly  the 
course  of  the  cubital  nerve. 

Lichen  simplex  is  sometimes  preceded  for  a  short  time  by  febrile  symp- 
toms, which  disappear  when  the  eruption  breaks  oat.    Pains  in 'the  head  or 
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stomacb,  and  other  fiymptoms  of  interaal  disorder,  also  •oraetimei  Ttaish 
under  the  same  drcumataDces.  But,  in  numerous  instanoesi  there  is  no  oon- 
adtutional  disturbance  whatever. 

2.  Lichen  agritu, — ^Thia  Tarietj  commences  with  fever,  which  sobaidea 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  though  it  does  not  always  wboliy  disap- 
pear. The  papulso  are  small,  very  numerous,  red  and  inflamed,  and  cltiatered 
in  large  patches,  which  are  surrounded,  often  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  an 
erythematous  redness  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  small  vesicles  are  interuingled 
with  the  pimples ;  but  they  soon  disappear.  The  eruption  is  usually  more 
limited  than  in  the  milder  form  of  the  disease;,  and  is  very  addom  general. 
It  occupies  preferably  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  differing  in  thia  respect 
from  eczema,  to  which,  in  the  advanced  stage,  it  sometimes  bears  a  dose  re- 
semblance. It  sometimes  alao  occurs  in  the  cheek.  The  sensation  of  itching 
and  tingling,  general  in  lichen,  is  in  this  variety  combined  with  burning  and 
smarting  pain,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  by  everything 
which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  or  irritate  the  surface.  The  affisction  com- 
monly remits  in  the  morning,  and  undergoes  exacerbation  towiurda  evening. 
After  a  few  days,  the  tope  of  the  pimples  become  slightly  exooiiated  or 
ulcerated,  and  pour  out  a  sero-purulent  fluid,  which  concretes  into  small 
scabs.  These  are  succeeded  by  minute  scales,  of  a  furfuraceoua  character, 
upon  the  separation  of  which  the  complaint  may  terminate,  having  run  a  coarse 
of  two  weeks  or  somewhat  less.  But  often  the  surface  remains  more  or  less 
moist,  or  the  scales  fall  and  are  replaced  by  others,  or  the  eruptive  a£Eection 
vanishes  for  a  time  to  return  again ;  and  thus  successively  for  a  period  of 
several  weeks,  until  at  length  the  complaint  exhausts  itself,  the  sero-porulent 
discharge  gradually  diminishes,  a  dry  furfuraceoua  surfiu»  succeeds,  and  the 
skin  returns  to  a  healthy  state.  In  the  moist  state  alluded  to,  the  eruption 
resembles  eczema  or  impetigo ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  Willan,  after  repeated 
attacks,  to  terminate  occasionally  in  the  latter  affection,  though  this  is  denied 
by  others.  During  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  the  skin  is  often  thickened, 
cnapped  or  fissured,  and  very  painful  upon  being  rubbed  or  otherwise  dis* 
turbed.  L.  agrius  sometimes  occurs  originally  in  this  form,  and  is  sometimes 
a  mere  aggravation  of  the  milder  affection. 

.  8.  Lichen  uriicaiui. — Thia  variety  is  distinguished  by  the  ooourrenoe  of 
small  tumefactions,  which  are  rather  inflamed  wheals  than  pimples,  and 
resemble  those  produced  by  the  bites  of  poisonous  insects,  or  the  sting  of  the ' 
nettle.  These,  however,  subside  in  a  day  or  two,  and  are  followed  ny  true 
papuIsB ;  while  other  wheals  appear,  to  be  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  papulas; 
80  that  at  length  the  whole  surface  may  become  covered  with  the  pimplea, 
which  are  more  or  less  confluent.  Both  the  wheals  and  papulaa  are  accom- 
panied with  extreme  itching.  The  affection  is  usually  obstinate.  Bateman 
says  that  it  is  peculiar  to  children,  occurring  sometimes  soon  after  birth,  and 
continuing  many  months.  Others  have  observed  it  in  adults.  It  occasionally 
follows  vaccination,  and  is  ascribed  by  parents  to  that  operation ;  but  the 
association  is  probablv  quite  accidental.  It  sometimes  disappeare  and  again 
returns,  and  ultimately  terminates  in  desquamation. 

Cauies. — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  lichen  is  heat  Henoe,  it 
commonly  occurs  in  the  warm  seasons,  and  in  hot  climates.  Some  persons 
are  liable  to  a  return  of  it  every  summer.  It  is  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  by  severe  exereise,  and  by  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  and  condiments. 
The  contact  of  certain  stimulating  powders  with  the  skin  may  also  induce  it. 
Causes  which  disturb  the  general  health,  such  as  long  watching,  bad  diet, 
and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  are  thought  sometimes  to  predispose  to  it ; 
but  it  probably  more  frequently  occurs  in  persons  in  rebust  health.     like 


many  other  entaseoiis  sffecdofDa,  it  is  occasionallj  associated  with  irritatioim 
of  the  alimentary  GBBal^  eTinced  by  disordered  digestion,  nausea  or  vomiting, 
mod  diarrhoDa.  It  js  sometimes  a  sequela  of  acute  fevers.  It  affects  porsobs 
of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  but  is  most  frequent  in  adults.  In  its  milder 
forms,  it  would  receive  in  suckling  infants  the  .name  of  strophulu». 

The  diagnoii$  of  lichen  ia  often  very  difficult;  as  there  are  numerous  cuta- 
neous affections  to  which,  in  some  one  of  its  forms  or  varieties,  it  bears  a  more 
or  less  dose  resemblance.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  measles  and  scarlatina  ;  but 
a  moderate  attention  to  the  well-known  characteristics  of  these  several  affec^ 
iiona  would  leave  no  room'  for  doubt.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  mingled 
with  these  exanthemata.  Enough  has  already  been  said  of  its  relation  to 
sirophidus.  The  distinctive  characters  of  prurigo^  to  which  it*  ^ears  a  close 
analogy,  will  be  mentioned  under  that  head.  L,  urticatus  might  be  con- 
founded by  careless  observers  with  papulous,  erythema  and  urticaria,  the 
diagnosis  of  which  has  been  given  under  the  heads  of  these  complaints  re- 
spectively. The  occasional  resemblance  of  lichen  to  eczema^  impetigoy  and 
psoriasis  has  jalready  been  pointed  out.  From  the  intense  itching  which 
attends  it,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  little  bloody  scabs  upon  the  tops  of 
the  papulas  in  L.  simplex,  prddueed  by  scratching,  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  itch*.  In  its  ringworm  form,  it  might  without  care  oe  confounded  with. 
Herpes  circinatus,  'Sot  the  diagnosis  between  lichen  and  these  several  com- 
plaints, the  reader  is  referred  to  their  respective,  titles  in  this  work,  finally, 
this  complaint,  in  the  form  <^  L.  urticatus,  bears  some  resemblance  to  eertiun- 
syphilitic  eruptions.  The  latter  are  distioguii^ed  by  their  copper  colour,  the 
absence  of  inflammation,  their  much  less  degree  of  itching,  their  greater  per- 
manence, and  the  eircumstance  that  they  are  very  frequently  accompanied,  or 
were  preceded  by  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

TVea/mtfn^-— Little  general  treatment  is  required  in  the  ordinary  acute 
forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  chiefly  important  to  avoid  the  causes.  The  patient 
should  remain  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun,  dres&r 
rather  lightly  in  hot  weather,  and  live  moderately  as  regards  food  and  drink, 
shunning  rich  meats,  stimulating  condiments,  and  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquid. 
All  substances  which  may  have  directly  irritated  the  skin,  should  be  guarded 
against.  If  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  complaint,  saline  laxatives  and 
refrigerant  medicines  may  be  given,  though  profuse  diaphoresis  is  contraindi- 
cated.  In  all  cases,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open.  In  Lichen 
afiprius,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  take  blood  once  or  twice  from  the 
arm,  and  to  apply  leeches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  part.  A  strict  anti- 
phlogistic diet  should  be  enjoined  in  the  early  stages  of  this  variety. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  lichen,  when  the  complaint  has  become  chroniO| 
and  even  at  the  commencement,  if  the  system  is  feeble,  as  in  L.  lividusj 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  tonic  medicines,  as  the  mineral  acids,  sulphate  of 
quinia  or  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  chalybeates;  and  the  diet  should 
now  be  nutritious.  In  very  obstinate  cases  of  long  duration,  some  one  of  the 
arsenical  preparations  may  be  resorted  to;  and  Fowler's  solution,  Pearson's 
solution,  and  the  Asiatic  pills  have  all  been  recommended.  Devergie  strongly 
recommends  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  has  employed  the  alkaline  reme- 
dies, both  internally  and  externally,  with  much  success. 

Tlie  local  treatment  is  ouite  as  important  as  the  general.  In  the  eariy 
stages  irritant  applications  snould  be  avoided;  nor  should  cold  be  too  freely 
employed,  from  the  fear  of  retrocession,  and  the  production  of  internal  dis- 
order. Plumbe  has  observed  an  acute  disease  with  great  heat  and  thi^rst,  fre- 
quent pulse,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  bowels,  headache,  and  delirium,  follow 
imprudent  exposure  to  cold  in  this  comphunt.    The  beet  local  applications 
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are  demolcent  washes,  sucb  as  infusion  of  flaxseed,  slfppery  elm,  er  sassafras 
pithy  and  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds.  The  last-mentioned  preparation  is 
thought  to  be  more  effective  in  consequence  of  its  hydrooyanio  aeid ;  and  this 
acid  itself,  much  diluted,  has  been  recommended  as  a  lotion.  I^me-water, 
and  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  have  also  been  found  useful ;  Jind  lotions 
of  diluted  vinegar  sometimes  yield  rdief.  In  the  severer  forms,  the  blandest 
oleaginous  substances  should  be  used,  such  as  the  ointment  of  rose-water,  or 
pure  and  perfectly  sweet  almond  oil.'  Glycerin  is  also  a  good  igpplication. 
Powdered  starch  may  be  employed.  Wilson  has  derived  Mnefit,  io  Lichen 
agrius,  from  the  application  of  collodion ;  and  still  better,  as  it  contracts  less 
in  drying,  is  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform.  The 
warm  bath  is  very  useful ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  so  hot  as  to 
be  in  any  degree  stimulating. 

When  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  sulphurous  or  alkaline  baths  may 
be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  simple  warm  bath.  For  the  preparation 
of  the  alkaline  bath,  carbonate  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  These  Mdts  may 
also  be  used  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  of  ointment ;  two  or  three  drachms  to 
the  pint  of  water  being  employed  in  the  former  shape,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grabs  to  the  ounce  of  lard  in  the  latter.  The  sulphur  vaponr-bath  has  been 
recommended  by  Plumbe.  When  the  eruption  has  reached  the  fnrfnraoeons 
state,  and  continues  obstinate  like  psoriasis,  stimulating  applications  may  be 
employed,  as  ointments  of  calomel  or  protiodide  of  mercury,  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard, 
citrine  ointment,  and  especially  tar  ointment.  Erasmus  Wilson  has  found 
greatest  benefit  from  a  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  Groton  Tiglium,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  to  four  fluidounces  of  alcohol. 

A  papular  eruption,  attended  with  intolerable  itching,  and  often  inter- 
mingled with  vesicles  and  pustules,  and  sometimes  with  erythematous  patches 
or  ulcerations,  has  been  observed  in  Germany,  as  occurring  in  persons  who 
pick  gooseberries  when  ripe,  or  are  exposed  to  the  bushes.  Jahn  has  found 
that  this  affection  is  owing  to  the  attacks  of  minute  insects  of  the  genus  LeptH9. 
It  is  readily  cured  by  washing  the  affected  part  with  soap  and  water,  or  a 
solution  of  hepar  sulphuris.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  ScL,  N.  S.,  xx.  101.) 


8.  PRURIGO. 

This  is  an  eruption  of  papulao,  having  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  healthy 
skin,  and  attended  with  excessive  itching.  It  is  closely  analogous  to  lichen, 
and  might,  perhaps,  without  violence,  be  considered  a  modification  of  that 
disease.  From  the  ordinary  forms,  however,  of  lichen  it  differs  in  the  absence 
of  redness,  in  the  generally  somewhat  larger  and  less  pointed  pimples,  though 
these  are  not  unfrequently  very  small,  and  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
itching.  Lichen  is,  moreover,  most  commonly  acute,  and  often  attended  with 
fever;  prurigo,  on  the  contrary,  chronic  and  without  fever.  Neither  of  the 
complaints  is  contagious.  Willan  makes  three  varieties  of  prurigo;  namely, 
P,  miti$y  P./ormicans,  and  P.  genilis.  The  first  two  difl^r  only  in  degree; 
the  last  has  some  peculiarities  which  entitle  it  to  distinct  notice. 

The  eruption  in  prurigo  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  attacks 
several  distinct  parts  at  the  same  time,  and  occasionally,  though  very  seldom, 
affects  the  whole  surface.  Its  favourite  seats  are  the  neck,  shoulders,  back, 
and  outer  surface  of  the  limbs.  It  is  rare  in  the  face,  unless  in  severe  chronic 
cases,  and  almost  always  spares  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 
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From  their  want  of  colour,  the  pimples  are  often  not  obiierved;  the  atten- 
tion being  chiefly  directed  to  the  small  black  scabs  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  affected  parts.  These  are  produced  by  theconcretion  of  the  bloody 
exudation  from  the  tops  of  the  papulfe,  -abraded  by  the  violent  rubbing,  or 
Bcratehing,  to  which  the  patient  is  irresistibly  impelled.  But  the  papulse  are 
readily  distinguished  by  running  the  fingers  over  the  surfaod  They  are  ocoa- 
si(Hially  mingled  with  temporary  wheals,  and  small  inflamed  pustuleis,  pro* 
dnoed  by  friction.  In  severe  cases,  along  with  the  itching  is  a  sense  of  for- 
mication and  painful  prickling,  as  if  insects  were  crawling  over  the  surface 
and  stinging  it,  or  as  if  the  skin  were  pierced  with  hot  needles.  These  sensa- 
tions  are  almost  incessant,  but  are  aggravated  by  heat,  and  by  sudden  expo* 
sure  to  cold,  as  in  undressing.  They  are  oflen  so  distressing  after  the  patient 
has  become  warm  in  bed,  as  to  prevent  sleep  for  several  hours. 

Under  proper  treatment,  the  disorder  sometimes  disappears  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  usually  with  a  slight  desquamation;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
chronic,  persisting  for  months,  and  sometimes,  with  occasional  remissions  or 
suspensions,  even  for  years.  Dr.  Willan  says  that,  in  its  milder  form,  it  is 
sometimes  ultimately  converted  into  contagions  scabies;  but  this  is  extretnely 
improbable,  and,  when  the  latter  affection  has  supervened,  it  has  most  pro^ 
bably  arisen  from  causes  independent  of  the  previously  existing  prurigo.  The 
severer  form  is  said  by  the  same  author  to  end  occasionally  in  impetigo. 

In  very  old  cases,  of  years'  duration,  the  papulse  become  much  enlarged, 
hardened,  and  sometimes  confluent^  the  skin  is  thickened  and  often  inflamed; 
the  characteristic  eruption  is  mingled  with  vesicles,  pustules,  and  even  boils; 
febrile  symptoms  and  various  internal  disorder  complicate  the  complaint;  and 
the  patient  is  reduced  to  a  condition  oi  indescribable  wretchedness,  too  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedies.  The  want  of  sleep,  arising  from  the  incessaqt 
itching  of  the  skin,  must  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  general  health. 
PSumbe  ascribes  the  obstinacy  of  these  cases  to  an  organization  of  the  enlarged 
papulae,  consequent  upon  the  long-continued  inflammation. 

In  the  Prurigo  unilU  of  Willan,  the  eruption  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in. the 
ordinary  forms,  though  perhaps  rather  flatter,  and  somewhat  less  abundant ; 
but  the  variety  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  occurrence  almost  exclusively  inr 
the  old,  by  the  extreme  severity  and  permanence  of  the  itching,  and  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  complaint,  which  often  resists  every  variety  of  treatment. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  is  its  tendency  to  generate  pediculi,  which  are 
sometimes  very  numerous  and  troublesome.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
feeble,  and  those  exposed  to  the  privaUons  of  extreme  poverty. 

Causes. — Prurigo  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life^  and  in  both  sexes;  but  is 
most  common  in  youth  and  old  age.  It  is  apt  to  make  its  attacks  in  the 
spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  though  not  confined  to  any  season.  Some* 
times  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  rich  and  stimulating  food,  to  intemperate  drinking,  to  the 
use  of  various  irritating  or  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  as  salt  meats^  certain 
kinds  of  fish,  pickles  and  vinegar,  and  finally  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
poverty  which  tend  to  deteriorate  the  health,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
confined  air,  unwholesome  food,  and  mental  depression.  Want  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  of  the  proper  change  of  clothing,  is  probably  one  of  its  most  fre* 
quent  causes.     Its  source,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  altogether  unknown. 

In  relation  to  the  diagnosis,  nothing  b  necessary  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  under  lichen. 

Treatment. — Internal  remedies  have  little  direct  efficacy  in  this  complaint. 
The  first  object  should  be  to  correct  any  existing  disorder,  whether  of  a  par- 
ticular organ  or  of  the  system.     Hence,  the, state  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
ToL.  II.  2(5 
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Ix^els,  and  of  the  liver  sbonld  receive  attenticm,  and  the  menstrual  ooodttion 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If  the  patient  is  debilitate,  he  8hould  be  invigor- 
ated bj  tonics  and  nutritions  food.  The  diet  should  be  regulated.  Indigesti- 
ble, irritating,  and  highly  stimulating  substances  should  be  avoided.  Bread 
«nd  milk  would  be  very  suitable,  as  a  substitute  for  meats,  in  plethoric  indi- 
viduals. The  medicines  most  highly  recommended  are  sulphur  and  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  separate  or  combined.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
is  also  thought  to  have  been  useful.  In  cases  of  debility,  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  tonics  sometimes  prove  serviceable.  Bateman  states  that  he  has  seen 
considerable  benefit  from  solution  of  chlorine ;  and  nttromuriatic  acid  might 
be  advantageous.  In  a  complaint  so  obstinate,  all  the  ordinary  alteratives 
have  of  course  undergone  a  trial;  but  little  can  be  said  in  their  favour. 
^'Strong  purgatives,  or  a  course  of  purgation,  appears  to  be  injnrions;  anti- 
monials  and  mercurials  are  useless ;  and  active  sudorifics  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint.'" (Bateman's  Synopiu.)  In  obstinate  cases,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
iodine,  arsenic,  or  the  compound  solution  of  these  two  with  mercury,  known 
as  Donovan's  solution.  Anodynes  are  often  necessary  to  sllay  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient,  and  to  procure  sleep.  Dr.  Burgess  recommends,  as  peculiarly 
efficacious,  the  internal  use  of  strychnia,  and  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  ether. 
(See  Rankiti^z  Abstract^  Am.  ed.,  ix.  83.) 

The  external  treatment  is  more  important  than  the  internal.  In  mild  oases, 
cures  may  generally  be  effected  by  frequent  ablutions  with  warm  water,  or  the 
persevering  use  of  the  warm-bath,  though  this  is  said  at  first  somewhat  to 
aggravate  the  eruption.  Cleanliness  of  person,  and  a  frequent  change  of  the 
clothing  are  essential.  Sulphurous  baths  are  still  more  effectual  tiutn  the  sim- 
ple warm  bath ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  advantage  is  said  to  accrue  from 
the  external  employment  in  this  way  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  (See  page 
400.)     Sea-bathing  has  also  been  recommended. 

Lotions  of  spirit,  diluted  vinegar,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  glycerin, 
liquid  or  unctuous  preparations  of  aconite,  weak  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
liquid  preparations  of  opium  sometimes  afford  considerable  alleviation.  In 
the  more  obstinate  and  chronic  cases^  as  in  P.  Beniiinj  the  applications  may 
be  more  stimulating.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and  the  oil 
of  turpentine  diluted  with  olive  oil,  have  been  recommended  as  useful,  nol 
only  for  the  relief  of  the  eruption,  but  also  for  the  de8truction  of  the  pedienli 
by  which  the  skin  is  infested.  Fumigation  with  cinnabar  is  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Mercurial  ointment,  and  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
may  bo  used;  but  with  care  not  to  salivate.  The  ointments  of  sulphur,  iodine, 
iodide  of  sulphur,  tar,  creasole,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  have  been  employed  with 
various  success.  Erasmus  Wilson  excites  a  new  action  by  the  tincture  of 
croton  seeds  (see  page  400),  or  the  tincture  of  iodine.  In  cases  so  obiiti- 
nato  and  long  continued  as  those  of  P.  senilis^  abundant  opportunity  is  offered 
for  a  great  variety  of  remedies.  Dr.  Bellingham  has  found  creasote  more  fre- 
quently useful  than  any  other  local  remedy.  He  uses  it  in  the  form  of  lotion 
or  of  ointment,  but  prefers  the  latter.  The  ointment  is  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  or  twenty  drops  to  the  ounce  of  lard,  the  lotion  in  that  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  to  eight  fluidounces  of  water,  a  little  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  being 
added  to  render  it  more  soluble.  The  application  should  be  made  every  night 
at  bedtime.  {Dublin  Med.  iVcM,  Sept.  8,  1847.)  When  ointments  are  used, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  skin  to  become  uncleanly.  Plnmbe 
recommends  that,  when  the  papulcc  have  become  enlarged  and  organised,  tbcy 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  caustic  to  each  one  separately.  Dr. 
Tourni^  has  found  the  most  successful  application,  in  cases  of  pruritus  of  the 
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genital,  anal^  and  laxillary  regions,  wiiether  dependent  on  this  or  other  fiirms 
of  eruption,  or  even  without  apparent  eruption,  to  he  an  ointment  made  of  one 
part  of  calomel  and  six  of  lard,-  to  he  followed  hy  a  powder  consisting  of  quo 
part  of  camphor  and  four  of  starch,  which  is  to  he  sprinkled,  on  the  part. 
{See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xxii.  226.) 

Syvipathetic  Pruritus. — Under  the  head  of  prurigo  are  usually  considered 
certain  affections  characterized  hy  severe  itching  of  the  skin,  witb^Tery  little 
or  no  papulous  eruption.  The  itching,  in  niany  of  these  cases,  is  merely 
aympathetio  of  internal  irritations,  especially  when  seated  near  the  termina- 
tions of  the  mucous  passages.  Thus,  itching  ahout  the  nostrils  is  often  de- 
pendent upon '  worms,  or  some  other  irritating  matter  in  the  stbmach  or 
bowels ;  about  the  anus,  upon  ascarido»  in  the  rectum ;  about  the  end  of  ^e 
urethra,  upon  irritation  of  the  bladder  or  its  neck ;  about  the  labia  pudendi, 
Bpon  disoiScler  of  the  uterus  or  vagina.  Occasionally,  a  general  pruritus,  or 
one  affecting  different  parts  of  the  surface  at  different  times,  occurs  without 
eruption,  and  dependentv entirely  upon  some  internal  derangement  of  fune- 
tion.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  prurigo  or  psora,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  bloody  scabs  which  attend  them,  and  which,  though  the 
mere  cons0(juence  of  dight  excoriations  by  the  nails,  are  apt  to  he  looked 
upon  as  marks  of  abraded  pimples  or  vesicles.  It  is  highly  important  to  form 
a  true  diagnosis ;  for  the  attention  will  then  be  directed  to  the  real  source  of 
the  evil,  and  those  measures  adopted  hy  which  alone  relief  can  be  obtained. 
Of  course,  the  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  system, 
or  the  special  derangement  of  function  which  may  be  found  in  any  particu- 
lar ^oaae,  and  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner. 

Sometimes  local  pruritus  is  produced  by  disordered  secretion  of  the  part' 
affected,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  case  occasionally  with 
itching  of  the  prepuce,  which  depends  on  derangement  of  the  sebaceous  score- 
tion  around  the  corona,  glandis.  Not  unfrcquently  also  it  proceeds  from  in- 
sects, especially  when  it  affects  the  parts  ahout  the  genitals.  In  the  former 
case,  it  will  be  cured  by  occasional  lotions  of  the  salts  of  zinc  or  lead;  in  the 
latter,  by  shaving  the  parts,  and  keeping  them  perfectly  clean,  or  hy  the  use 
of  mercurial  ointment,  or  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

In  other  instances,  the  itching  cannot  be  accounted  for;  no  disordered 
secretion,  no  eruption,  and  no  disease  of  neighbouring  internal  organs  being 
discoverable.  The  affection  is  purely  nervous,  and  analogous  to  neuralgia. 
It  may  sometimes  possibly  he  one  of  the  forms  in  which  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic diathesis  displays  itself.  Affections  of  this  kind;  attacking  the  anus 
and  external  genitals,  both  in  males  and  females,  are  in  some  instances  exceed- 
ingly distressing,  depriving  the  patient  of  sleep,  impairing  his  health,  and 
almost  excluding  him  from  society,  by  the  impossibility  of  abstaining  from 
rubbing  or  scratching  the  part  affected.  One  of  the  evil  consequences  is 
occasionally  the  production  of  a  habit  of  masturbation,  and  a  consequent  de- 
terioration of  the  moral  sense.  Few  affections  are  more  distressing  than  some 
of  the  cases  of  thig*kind  recorded  by  writers.  In  attempting  to  relieve  them^ 
remedies  should  be  addressed  to  the  general  system,  calculated  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  nervous  actions ;  such  as  narcotics,  the  chalybeates  in  large 
doses,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  in  short,  all  those  means  which  are  considered 
useful  in  neuralgia.  Various  local  measures  have  also  been  recommended. 
The  applications  before  mentioned  as  employed  in  protracted  cases  of  Prurigo 
teniiis  may  also  be  used  here.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  Leeches, 
emollient  poultices,  demulcents,  and  narcotic  lotions,  ointments,  or  cata- 
plasms, will  sometimes  afford  relief.  Scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to 
cleanliness. 
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I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  describe  the  prunginolis  aflections  under 
the  distinct  names  which  writers  have  attached  to  them ;  such  as  Pmrigo 
pud  ids,  P,  pudendi  muliebris,  P,  pnhiM,  P,  prmputii,  &c.  It  is  saffieieot 
to  have  given  a  general  etiology  and  principles  of  treatment,  which  may 
readily  be  applied  to  any  particular  case. 

^tide  lit 

VESICULAR  DISEASES. 

1.  HERPES. 

Before  the  reform  introduced  by  Willan  into  the  nomenclature  of  entane- 
ous  diseases,  this  term  was  applied  vaguely  to  various  very  different  affeetiona. 
At  present,  writers  in  general  follow  that  dermatologist  in  restricting  it  to  a 
vesicular  eruption,  occurring  in  circumscribed  patches,  upon  an  inflamed  base, 
which  extends  somewhat  beyond  their  margin,  leaving  portions  of  aonnd  skin 
between  them.  .  It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  constitutional  dis- 
torbance.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  eruption  is  generally  preceded  or  attended 
by  more  or  less  fever,  but  not  so  in  those  of  a  milder  grade.  There  is  almost 
always  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  burning  pain,  itching,  and  tingling;  and 
sometimes  the  local  suffering  is  very  considerable.  The  complaint  usually 
rans  its  course  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  three  weeks,  and  is  veiy  rarely 
chronic.  The  lymph  in  the  vesicles,  at  first  perfectly  limpid,  gradoally  be- 
o6mes  piilky  and  opaque,  and  at  length  concretes  into  scabs,  which  £all  off, 
leaving  a  temporary  redness  of  the  skin.  In  some  cases,  a  copious  serous 
exudation  takes  place,  the  patches  become  superficially  ulcerated,  and  even 
gangrene  may  ensue.  But  snch  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  In  all  its 
forms  the  disease  is  essentially  mild,  and  never  terminates  unfavourably, 
unless  accompanied  with  some  vice  of  constitution,  which  would  impart  ma- 
lignancy to  the  gentlest  affection. 

In  its  severer  forms,  herpes  bears  some  resemblance  to  erysipelas,  which  it 
in  like  manner  often  attended  with  a  copious  vesicular  eruption  upon  an  in- 
flamed surface ;  but  the  former  disease  may  be  readily  diagnoatioated  by  its 
distinct  clustera,  with  skin  of  the  natural  colour  intervening. 

The  causes  of  herpes  are  very  obscure.  Sudden  exposure  to  cold  in  a  state 
of  perspiration  from  heat  or  over-exertion,  the  direct  action  of  irritants,  and 
strong  mental  emotion,  have  been  enumerated  among  its  occasional  causes; 
but  they  probably  operate  only  by  calling  a  pre-existing  disposition  into  action. 
It  is  said  to  have  sometimes  occurred  epidemically.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
the  young,  and  in  persons  with  a  delicate  skin. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  generally  recognised.  They  diflfer  chiefly 
in  the  mere  position  or  form  of  the  vesicular  patches. 

1.  Ilcrpes  zoster. — Zona, — ShhufUs, — In  this  variety,  the  dnsten  are 
situated  upon  one  side  of  the  trunk,  and  are  arranged  in  sucoesidon,  so  as  to 
form  an  irregular  band,  with  one  extremity  directed  towards  the  spine,  the 
other  towards  the  sternum  or  linea  alba.  This  band  often  extends  one-half 
round  the  body,  sometimes  in  a  direct  course,  sometimes  obliquely,  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  though  beginning  on  tlrfe  trunk,  it  occasionally  terminates 
either  upon  the  thigh,  or  the  arm.  In  some  instances,  the  clustera  oommenee 
in  the  middle  of  this  line  and  extend  at  each  extremity ;  aometimes  they 
occur  firet  at  opposite  points  of  the  trunk,  and  approach  each  other  in  tbe 
middle.     It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  occupy 
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the  right  fdde,  and  that  they  very  rarely  pass  the  median  line  of  the  body. 
It  is,  indeed,  asserted-  by  some  writers  that  the  eruption  never  transcends 
these  limits;  and  that,  when  it  has  appeared  to  do  so,  it  was  Herpes  phlyctSB- 
nodes  and  not  the  shingles.  •  But  this  is  making  the  phenomena  of  a  disease 
bend  to  a<lefinition.  Xhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shingles  sometimes  extend 
more  than  half  round  the  body,  and  cases  have  been  ol^erved  in  which  they 
have  extended  quite  round  it.  The  popular  notion  that  such  oases  are  ne- 
cessarily fatal,  is  without  the  least  foundation.  Sometimes  the  row  of  clusters 
occupies  the  neck,  or  the  side  of  the  head,  instead  of  the  trunk ;  but  in  this 
case,  ^Iso,  it  9b8erves  the  general  law  of  stopping  at  the  middle  line. 

Each  cluster  consists  of  numerous  roundish  vesicles,  which  are  tery  minute 
at  first,  but  when  mature  are  generally  of  the  size  of  pearls,  and  sometimes 
as  large  as  a  split  pea  or  larger.  They  are  often  confluent,  sometimes  over 
a  considerable  surface.  The  red  margin  extends  but  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  vesicles.  The  clusters  are  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  generally  somewhat 
longer  in  the  direction  around  the  body,  and  varying  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  idiameter.  They  do  not  in  general  all  occur  at  once,  but  succeed  each  other, 
and  one  has  sometimes  begun  to  fade  before  another  is  completely  formed. 
The  limpid  fluid  of  the  vesicles  becomes  opaque  in  three  or  four  dayii,  when 
they  gradually  decline,  and  the  scabs  usually  fall  off  about  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  day;  but  as  the  clusters  appear  successively  in  point  of  time,  and 
each  runs  its  own  course,  the  whole  duration  may  extend  to  three  weeks  or 
more.  Sometimes,  from  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  other  causes,  the 
patches  ulcerate,  and  tedious  sores  result. 

The  eruption  is  usually  preceded  for  two  or  three  days  by  febrile  symp- 
toms, with  anorexia,  general  uneasiness,  lassitude,  &c.,  which  are  -sometimes 
relieved  when  the  clusters  appear,  sometimes  continue  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  local  atfection.  The  patient 
often  suffers  considerably  from  the  burning  and  smarting  pain  of  the  erupr 
tion ;  and  not  unfrequently  experiences  severe  shooting  pains  more  deeply 
seated  in  the  trunk. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  shingles  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  ilas 
been  said  of  those  of  herpes  in  general.     Its  diagnosis  is  never  difficult.    < 

2.  Herpes  phli/ctsenodes.^^The  clusters  of  this  variety  of  herpes  are  irregu- 
lar, and  have  no  fixed  position.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  the.  cheek, 
neek,  arms,  or  breast,  more  rarely  on  the  lower  extremities.  Sometimes 
commencing  on  the  breast,  they  spread  successively  over  the  whole  trunk. 
When  the  eruption  is  thus  extensive,  the  vesicles  are  usually  very  small. 
When  larger,  as  in  shingles  at  maturity,  the  clusters  are  very  few,  not  often 
exceeding  two  or  three  m  number;  and  sometimes  there  is  only  one.  The 
affsction  runs  a  rather  shorter  course  than  shingles.  Each  cluster  usually 
completes  its  series  of  changes  in  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  the  whole  duration 
of  the  attack  seldom  exceeds  two  weeks.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  the  affec- 
tion assumes  a  chronic  character,  and  it  has  been  known  to  run  on  for  months. 
In  such  instances,  the  clusters  are  very  few  or  quite  solitary.  The  general 
symptoms,  and  local  sensations,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Herpes 
soster,  though  on  the  whole  somewhat  more  moderate. 

3.  Herpes  circinatus, — Ringworm. — The  distinguishing  character  of  this 
variety  of  herpes  is  the  occurrence  of  the  vesicles  in  circular  patches.  In 
the  common  form  of  it,  the  vesicles  appear  at  the  circumference,  forming  a 
ring  with  a  portion  of  skin  in  the  centre  free  from  eruption.  Hence  the  popu- 
lar name  of  ringworm,  which  it  shares  with  other  eruptive  affections  having 
a  similar  shape.  The  scat  of  it  is  usually  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  body, 
as  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  shoulders,  and  more  rarely  on  the  lower  extre- 
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mities.  -Tbe  vesicles  are  usaally  very  small,  sometimes  so  as  to  Tequire  a  close 
examiDation,  in  order  to  be  detected.  They  rise  upon  an  erythematous  ground, 
though  the  surface  is  perhaps  less  vividly  red  than  in  the  other  varieties  men- 
tioned. The  vesicles  usually  break  in  three  or  four  days,  forming  minute 
-scabs,  which  hW  off  in  about  a  week.  But,  as  the  clusters  appear  successively, 
the  complaint  often  has  a  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  seldom  attended 
with  fever  or  other  constitutional  disorder^  and  the  local  sensations,  amooot- 
ing  generally  only  to  a  moderate  tingling  and  itching,  are  less  severe  than  in 
H.  zoster  and  H.  phlyctsenodes.  This  variety  of  ringworm  occurs  most  fire* 
quently  in  children ;  and  sometimes  under  circumstances  which  have  encou- 
raged the  notion  of  its  contagious  nature,  several  members  of  the  same  hmWj 
being  affected  at  the  same  time.  But  this  is  owing  not  to  contagion,  but  to 
similarity  of  exposure. 

Care  is  sometimes  required  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  Trichons/wr* 
furacea  (/brr^o«ciifw/atoof  Willan),'and  Lirhen  ctVrumscrfp/tK,  which  have 
a  similar  form,  and  are  also  called  ringworm  in  popular  language.  TWcAonf 
furfuracea  is  a  cryptogamous  affection,  and  will  be  more  particularly  described 
hereafter.  Lichen  circttmscriptun  is  papulous,  and  has  no  vesicles.  In  the 
herpetic  ringworm,  though  the  vesicles  are  often  very  minute,  either  they  or 
their  remnants  maybe  detected  upon  clo^e examination.  Besides,  the  borders 
are  more  inflamed  than  in  lichen,  and  the  central  portion,  which  in  the  latler 
is  usually  filled  with  pimples  in  the  earlier  stages,  exhibits  in  the  former  either 
a  sound  state  of  the  skin,  or  a  slight  redness,  and  only  becomes  somewhat  fiur- 
funiceous  when  the  affection  is  declining. 

Occasionally  this  variety  of  herpes  takes  on  a  much  more  aggravated  cha- 
racter. The  patehes,  instead  of  disappearing  as  the  first  ring  of  vesicles  de- 
clines, is  enlarged  by  a  new  crop  at  the  circumference,  and  this,  in  its  ton, 
is  followed  by  another,  and  thus  the  circle  goes  on  widening,  until  it  embraces 
a  large  extent  of  surface.  In  some  cases,  the  vcsiculated  surface  ulcerates, 
even  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  complaint  exhibits  a  succession  of  belts 
in  this  state,  an  outer  one  forming  as  fast  as  the  inner  heals.  This  would 
full  under  the  title  of  Ilnrpes  exedensy  which  has  been  given  to  the  affection 
when  it  assumes  an  ulcerative  character,  with  a  disposition  to  advance.  It  if 
sometimes  very  obstinate. 

The  cases  described  by  Bateman  under  this  head,  as  consisting  of  circles 
filled  with  crowded  vesicles,  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  border,  occurring 
successively  upon  various  portions  of  the  body,  and  attended  with  much  bvim- 
ing  pain,  and  more  or  less  fever,  would  seem  to  belong  properly  to  lI.pMyfUt' 
nodes,  from  which  they  differ  merely  in  the  regularity  of  the  circumference 
of  the  patches. 

Another  form  of  herpes,  first  noticed  by  Bateman,  and  denominated  by  him 
Jle.ri^n  Iris,  exhibits  circular  patches,  consisting  of  concentric  rings  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  colour ;  an  arrangement  frpm  which  it  derived  its  name.  It 
occurs  usually  upon  the  hands  or  arms,  and  sometimes  on  the  instep.  The  erup- 
tion first  appears  as  an  efflorescence,  which  soon  becomes  distinctly  vesicultf, 
the  central  vesicle  being  yellowish-white,  the  ring  immediately  around  it  brown* 
ishrcd,  the  second  ring  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  centre,  the  third 
narrower  and  dark- red,  and  the  fourth  of  a  light- red  hue,  forming  a  kind  of 
areola,  which  gradually  fades  into  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The  patches  are 
small  at  first,  and  increase  till  they  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  They  arrive  at  their  height  in  a  week  or  nine  days,  arc  stationary 
for  about  two  days,  and  occupy  a  week  more  in  their  decline.  They  are  at- 
tended with  no  constitutionlil  disorder.  The  affection  is  slight|  and  very  rare. 
It  may,  without  violence,  be  phiced  with  U.  circinatua. 
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4.  Herpes  labialis. — This  is  distinguished  merely  by  its  locality,  occnrrin^, 
as  its  name  implies^  about  the  lips,  of  which  it  occupies  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion, being  sometimes  confined  to  a  part  of  one  lip,  or  to  an  angle  of  the 
mouth,  sometimes 'extending  from  one  angle  to  the  other  along  the  upper  or 
lower  lip,  and  sometimes  surrounding  the  whole  mouth,  by  a  succci^sion  of 
clustered  vesicles.  There  is  first  a  burning  sensation,  with  redness,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  vesicles ;  and  the  lip  becomes  hard,  swollen,  and  often  very 
painful.  The  lymph  of  the  vesicles  gradually  becomes  opaque^  an4  sometimes 
purulent  scabs  begin  to  form  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  disorder  disap- 
pears entirely  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  a  shorter  time.  Sometimes  the  erup- 
tion occurs  as  an  original  affection  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  occasionally 
soreness  in  the  fauces,  which,  upon  examination,  exhibit  vesicles  similar  to 
those  upon  the  lips.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  an  attendant  upon  other 
complaints,  such  as  catarrhal,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  typhoid  fevers,  and 
the  different  phlegmasiae,  in  which  its  occurrence  may  be  considered  as  a 
&vourable  sign,  as  it  generally  marks  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 

5.  Herpes  prmputialis. — The  peculiarity  of  this,  like  the  last- mentioned 
variety,  consists  merely  in  its  position,  which  is  upon  the  prepuce,  either  upon 
its  outer  or  inner  surface.  The  clusters  are  very  small,  consisting  each  of  t:ve 
or  8ix  minute  vesicles,  which,  if  undisturbed,  run  the  ordinary  course,  and  get 
well  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  on  the  inner  surface,  from  the  delicacy  of 
the  epithelium,  they  are  apt  to  break,  and  end  in  superficial  ulcers,  which, 
from  the  irritation  of  the  secretions  of  the  part,  the  motions  of  the  prcpucCi 
(v  improper  applications  made  under  the  impression  of  their  syphilitic  origin, 
become  sometimes  obstinate  sores.  This  affection  is  distinguishable  from 
syphilis  by  its  vesicular  origin,  its  occurrence  in  clusters,  and,  after  ulceration, 
the  superficial  character  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  absence  of  those  abrupt  and 
hard  edges,  and  that  adhesive  yellowish- white  exudation  on  the  surface,  which 
eharacterize  chancre. 

Treatment, — As  herpes  almost  uniformly  runs  a  favourable  course,  unless 
interrupted  by  disturbing  causes,  all  that  in,  in  general,  requisite  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  guard  against  the  operation  of  such  causes,  and  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms when  severe  and  painful.  In  reference  to  the  first  indication,  stimulating 
food  and  drink  should  be  avoided;  the  patient  should  remain  at  tqH  when  the 
emptioD  is  considerable,  and  especially  when  attended  with  constitutional 
symptoms )  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  inflamed  sur- 
face by  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  by  stimulating  applications.  When  the 
eruption  is  seated  in  the  face,  the  patient  should  avoid  exposure  of  the  part 
to  the  sun,  or  to  a  hot  fire. 

If  the  complaint  should  be  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  cooling  acida- 
lons  drinks,  a  strictly  antiphlo^stic  diet,  saline  laxatives,  and  refrigerant  dia- 
phoretics, may  be  directed.  When  the  pain  is  severe,  opiates  may  be  added; 
and  the  best  preparation  is  probably  Dover's  powder.  Should  the  local  affec- 
tion show  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  frnm  a  scorbutic  state  of  system,  or  general 
debility,  as  sometimes  happens  in  old  people,  the  strength  must  be  supported 
by  tonics,  moderately  stimulating  drinks,  and  nutritious  food. 

The  local  treatment  is,  in  general,  not  less  simple.  When  the  inflamnuition 
is  considerable,  and  the  sensations  of  the  part  distressing,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  cooling  or  demulcent  lotion.o,  as  flaxseed  tea,  infusion  of  slippery  elm, 
and  weak  S4>iution  of  acetate  or  ^ubacetate  of  lead ;  and,  if  the  eruption  is 
extensive,  relief  will  be  obtained  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm-bath.  It 
has  been  prr>posed  to  destroy  the  vesicles  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  this  is 
unnecessary  in  a  complaint  fio  favourably  deposed,  and  of  so  short  a  duration. 
In  mild  cases,  it  will  be  snflkient  merely  to  protect  the  afiected  buriacei  when 
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upoD  the  trunk  or  extremities,  by  soft  and  fine  linen.  Should  the  sarfaoe  be 
moist  or  ulcerated,  it  ~ should  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  or  spermaceti 
cerate,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  clothes.  When  the  ulcer  appears  indis- 
posed  to  heal,  Goulard's  cerate  may  be  applied,  at  first  son^ewhat  diluted  with 
simple  ointment,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  undilut^  Collodion,  and 
solutions  of  gutta  percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform,  have  also  been  usefully 
employed,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  surface  from  the  air.  Caxenave 
recommends  the  application  of  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  of  oxide  of  line 
and  fifteen  of  starch.  Should  the  case  become  chronic,  and  espcoially  if  the 
ulceration  seem  disposed  to.  advance,,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  mild 
caustic  remedies,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  H.  circinatuSf  no  internal  remedies  are,  as  a  general  rule,  required. 
The  tingling  and  itching  may  be  relieved  by  very  weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  or  elixir  of  vitriol ;  and  these 
applications  appear  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  complaint.  Ink  Is  often 
popularly  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  frequent  application  of 
saliva  is  recommended  by  some  writers.  Alkaline  lotions  are  also  recoB- 
znended.  <  In  the  ulcerative  and  spreading  variety,  the  caustic  treatment  above 
advifled  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and  especially  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

ff,  labiotlis  requires  only  the  cooling  or  slightly  astringent  lotions  above 
mentioned.  Relief  may  here  often  be  obtained  by  anointing  the  lips  fre- 
quently with  fresh  cream  cooled  by  ice,  or  with  glycerin. 

U,  prseputialU  may  be  treated  by  the  same  &itringcnt  lotions,  care  being 
taken  that  they  are  not  made  too  strong ;  but  generally  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
guard  the  part  against  irritation  from  the  clothing,  or  the  frequent  motion  of 
the  prepuce.  When  the  eruption  is  seated  on  the  inner  surface,  it  will  bo 
proper  to  introduce  some  dry  lint  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  opposite  8u^ 
Auses,  and  to  absorb  irritant  secretions.  Should  the  irritation  be  considerable, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inject  demulcent  liquids  carefully  beneath  the  prepuce, 
and  to  employ  emollient  applications  without. 

The  various  irritant  substances  recommended  by  different  authors  in  her- 
petic eruptions  have  reference  to  other  and  more  obstinate  afiections,  which 
were  formerly  confounded  under  the  title  of  herpes. 


2.  ECZEMA. 

This  name  was  given  by  Willan  to  a  non-contagious  eruption,  consisting 
of  minute  vesicles  crowded  together  in  iiTCgular  patches,  with  or  without 
surrounding  redness.  It  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  the 
two  conditions  of  acute  and  chronic  eczema. 

Acute  Eczema, — In  its  mildest  form  {^Eczema  simplex)^  this  appears  in 
patches  of  very  minute,  closely  crowded  vesicles,  glistening  and  transparent, 
with  little  or  no  intervening  redness,  without  fever,  and  with  no  other  local 
sensations  than  a  disagreeable  it<;hiug  and  tingling.  In  a  short  time,  the 
serum  in  the  vesicles  becomes  turbid  or  lactescent,  and  is  cither  absorbed,  or 
exudes  and  forms  a  minute  scale,  which  soon  separates,  leaving  the  skin  per- 
fectly sound.  The  whole  course  of  the  eruption  occupies  from  one  to  three 
weeks ;  but,  as  the  crop  of  vesicles  is  sometimes  renewed,  the  affection  may 
continue  much  longer. 

In  a  severer  form  (^Eczema  ruhrum),  the  eruption  is  generally  preceded 
and  always  accompanied  by  inflammation  and  redness  of  the  skin.  The 
vesicles  show  themselves  at  first  like  glibtcniug  points,  which  can  scarcely  be 
seen  to  contain  a  liquid,  unless  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Theae  enlarge, 
and  when  fully  developed  have  about  the  sixe  of  a  pin's  head.    In  the  mildest 
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CMiaes,  tl;e  veeioles  dry  ap  in  about  a  week,  and  are  sacceeded  by  de^quama- 
'ftioDy  after  which  the  surface  jremains  of  a  reddish  coloar  for  a  few  days,  and 
^en  resomes  its  healthy  appearance.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  preceding  aAd 
Attendant  inflammation  is  of  a  higher  grade,  with  much  heat,  some  swelling, 
mud  aMvid  redness.  Instead  of  drying  up,  many  of  the  vesicles  break,  and  a 
serous  fluid  exudes,  often  very  copiously,  which  irritates  and  excoriates  the 
akin,  and  thus  increases  the  exuding  sur&ce.  After  a  time,  the  secretion  dimi- 
nisiies,  and  the  extravasated  liquid  concretes  into  thin  soft  scales,  which,  upon 
separating,  are  followed  by  others  several  times  successively ;  the  surface  of 
^he  skitt^after  each  separation  being  still  red  and  inflamed.  If  a  favourable 
termination  is  to  take  place,  the  exudation  gradually  ceases,  the  scales  become 
firmer  and  more  adherent,  and  upon  separating  leave  the  skin  less  inflamed ; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  diseased  surface  resumes  its 
liealthy  appearance.  But  frequently  new  crops  of  vesicles  show  themselves, 
either  upon  the  part  previously  aflFected,  or  upon  the  surrounding  healthy  akin, 
BO  as  to  extend,  in  some  instances  very  greatly,  the  limits  of  the  disease.  When, 
bj  the  successive  eruption  of  new  vesicles,  the  affection  is  kept  up  for  two  or 
three  months,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  assumed  the  chronic  form. 

In  other  cases  {Eczema  impetigtnaides),  the  eruption,  though  at  first  vesi- 
cular, assumes  afterwards  a  pustular  form,  similar  to  that  of  impetigo.  The 
liquid  in  the  vesicles  becomes  opaque,  yellowish,  and  apparently  puriform ; 
and,  upon  concreting,  gives  rise  to  soft  yellowish  scabs.  These  soon  separate, 
leaTing  inflamied  surfaces,  that  exude  a  reddish  liquid,  and  again  cover  them- 
selves with  scabs  or  scales,  to  go  through  the  same  process  as  those  which 
preceded  them.  Gradually,  however,  the  surface  becomes  less  inflamed,  the 
scales  thinner  and  drier,  and  the  skin  returns  to  its  healthy  state  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  unless  the  disease  degenerate  into'  the  chronic 
form.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  E.  impeiiyinoide^,  though  most  of.  the 
eruption  may  have  this  apparently  pustular  form,  yet  very  frequently  some 
of  the  proper  eczematous  vesicles  may  be  seen  either  upon  the  margiu  of  the 
patches,  or  within  them. 

In  either  of  the  above  varieties,  the  afiection  may  be  confined  to  a  single 
surface  of  variable  extent,  or  may  spread,  in  successive  patches,  more  or  less 
extensively  over  the  body.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  when  the  afiection 
becomes  general,  some  of  the  patches  may  be  renewing  and  extending  them- 
selves by  successive  crops  of  vesicles,  whale  others  are  healing.  When  the 
disease  is  extensive,  it  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  fever.  In  all  its  forms,  it 
is  attended  with  disagreeable  sensations,  such  as  itching,  tingling,  burning, 
&c. ;  which,  in  severe  cases,  are  almost  intolerable. 

In  young  and  healthy  persons,  with  a  fair  and  delicate  skin,  though  the 
eruption  may  rise  more  quickly  to  its  height,  it  yet  declines  more  rapidly, 
and  leaves  at  last  no  observable  traces  behind  it.  But  in  the  old,  and  those 
with  dark,  dry,  and  harsh  skins,  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue ;  the  denuded  surface  becomes  fissured ;  thB  healing  prdcess 
is  slow  and  interrupted;  and,  when  the  disease  has  disappeared,  it  leaves 
behind  a  brown  or  brownish  colour  of  the  affiected  part,  which  continues  for 
years,  and  often  for  life.  {Biett.) 

Chronic  Eczema. — This  results  from  repeated  and  successive  crops  of  the 
vesicular  eruption,  appearing  before  the  effects  of  those  preceding  them  have 
ceased.  The  vesicles  soon  break,  and  the  serous  exudation  sustains  a  con- 
stant inflammation.  The  skin  becomes  excoriated  and  fissured;  covers  itself 
with  scales  or  scabs,  which  fall  and  are  replaced  by  others;  and,  When  the 
disease  spreads  extensively  over  the  body,  presents  a  great  diversity  of  appear- 
ances at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  surface*  Thus,  in  one  spot 
are  the  forming  vesicles;  in  another,  the  excoriated  and  perhaps  bleeding/Bur- 
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face;  in  a  third,  scabs  or  scales  in  varions  staf^es  of  developement  or  deeline; 
in  a  fourth,  loose  cuticle,  as  if  separated  by  a  blister;  and,  aTmost  eTerywhere, 
except  in  portions  of  the  skiki  which  remain  sound,  marks  of  more  or  less  in- 
flammation, with  redness,  swelling,  and  tenderness.  The  quantity  of  liquid 
poured  out  from  ihe  ruptured  vesicles  and  excoriated  sur&ces  is  sometioies 
Tcry  great,  saturating  the  dothes  of  the  patient,  and  not  unfrequently  caasing 
them  to  adhere  in  places,  so  as  to. tear  the  skin,  and  ocoanon  bleeding  when 
they  are  separated.  The  tenderness  of  the  inflamed  skin  is  sometimes  sooh 
as  to  render  the  pressure  of  the  body  very  painful  in  lying.  If  the  excoriated 
surfaces  be  examined,  they  will  exhibit  numerous  small  pores,  from  which 
liquid  constantly  oozes.  When  the  loose  cuticle  or  concrete  scales  are  remored, 
the  surface  sometimes  appears  covered  with  a  whitish  cheesy  exudation.  While 
in  the  moist  state,  the  skin  exhales  a  peculiar,  stale,  disagreeable  odour.  The 
sensations  of  the  patient  are  often  in  the  highest  degree  tormenting.  It  is  not 
severe  pain  of  which  he, complains,  but  excessive  burning  and  itcning,  which 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  refrain  from  violently  scratching  and  almost  tear- 
ing tbe  skin  with  his  nails  ^  and  the  sensation  of  pain,  with  the  loss  of  blood  thus 
produced,  affords  temporary  relief.  At  length  the  inflammatory  susceptibility  of 
the  skin  appears  to  be  exhausted;  the  vesicles  cease  to  be  renewed  or  are  much 
diminished;  the  liquid  exudation  gradually  dries  up;  and  there  is  left  behind 
a  tendency  to  the  constant  and  successive  production  of  scales  upon  the  dia- 
eased  surfaces,  which,  at  first  soft,  yellowish,  and  thickish,  become  gradually 
dryer,  thinner,  and  whiter,  and  at  last  assume  the  form  of  the  exfoliations 
in  psoriasis,  or  even  the  furfuraceous  appearance  of  pityriasis.  Finally,  these 
scales  become  fewer  and  fewer  till  produced  no  longer;  the  surface  of  the  skin 
beneath  them  loses  its  red  colour,  and  returns  slowly  to  its  natural  state;  and 
the  patient  recovers  his  health  after  many  months,  perhaps  years  of  suflfering. 

PiirU  affeckd. — Dermatologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the 
disease.  Kayer  and  others  place  it  essentially  in  the  cutaneous  follicles;  Biett 
in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin,  the  office  of  which  is  to  secrete  the  epidermis. 

Tbe  eruption  may  appoar  upon  any  portion  of  the  surface;  but  there  are 
certain  parts  which  it  especially  afiects.  The  parts  covered  with  hairs,  as 
the  scalp,  pubes,  &c.,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  it.  It  occurs  also  not 
unfrequently  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  It  may  be  confined  to  one  single 
patch,  or  may  consist  of  distinct  clusters,  scattered  more  or  less  extensively, 
sometimes  in  one  region  of  the  body,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
over  the  whole  surface. 

In  the  scalps  it  may  be  partial  or  general.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  apt  to 
sproad  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  ears,  and  the  face.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
the  hair  is  matted  together  by  the  copious  exudation.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  scales  or  scabs  are  formed;  and  the  singular  phenomenon  is  presented, 
of  a  large  number  of  hairs  penetrating  one  scab,  which  has  concreted  around 
their  base,  and  is  raised  with  them  as  they  grow  above  the  level  of  the  skin. 
The  disease  is  often  complicated  with  bleeding  wounds  from  the  nails  of  the 
patient,  Fmall  subcutaneous  abscesses,  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
scabs  from  intermingled  impetiginous  pustules,  and  innumerable  pediculi.  In 
time,  the  ichorous  di^^hargc  ceases,  and  the  affection  becomes  scaly  or  furfura- 
ceous ;  and,  before  recovery,  the  hair  is  sometimes  permanently  lost  from  por- 
tions of  the  scalp.  The  complaint  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  impetigo 
and  pnrrigo,  from  which  it  is  distinguishable  by  the  vesicular  character  of  the 
eruption.  It  often  occurs  in  infants  and  children  during  dentition;  and  is 
thouj^ht  by  some  to  be  rather  favourable  to  health,  by  giving  an  external 
direction  to  the  irritations  incident  to  that  period  of  life.  Children  have  been 
nc)ticed  to  bo  in  good  general  health  during  the  continuance  of  the  eruptioOi 
and  to  sulfur  upon  its  removaL 
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From  the  head  it  sometimes  descends  to  the  face^  where  it  undergoes  similar 
changes,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  affections  referred  to  by  writers  under  the 
name  of  crustor  lactea.  It  may  originate  also  in  this  position.  When  in  the 
face,  it  is  apt  to  pass  to  the  obnjanctiva,  producing  ophthalmia,  and  into  the 
nostrils  and  mouth^tiausing  inflammation  in  the  lining  membrane,  and  a  copious 
serous  secretion.  It  sometimes  destroys  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  The 
ears^  when  attacked  by  it,  swell  very  much  both  externally  and  within  the 
meatus,  which  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  small  abscesses,  and  a  very  ob- 
stinate purulent  discharge. 

In  middle-aged  men,  the  disease  is  disposed  to  attack  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  thighs,  the  genitals,  and  arms,  where  it  keeps  ,up  an  irritation  and 
excessive  itching,  which  is  inconceivably  harassing.  ^  Women  also  suffer  much 
from  the  disease  in  the  same  situations,  and  in  them  it  occasionally  attacks  the 
inner  surface  of  the  labia,  producing  effects  which,  without  careful  examina- 
tion, may  be  mistaken  for  leueorrhoca  or  gonorrhoea.  The  excessive  itching, 
however,  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  eczema,  and  the  discovery  of  some 
vesicles  upon  inspection  would  determine  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

In  the  flexures  of  the  jornt«,  as  in  the  axilla,  the  groin,  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  and  of  the  knee,  it  is  often  very  troublesome,  producing  in  the  end  a 
thickened  state  of  the  skin,  with  cracks  or  fistsures,  and  a  scaly'  condition  of 
the  surface,  which  obstinately  resists  treatment. 

It  occurs  not  unfrequently  upon  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand,  and  between 
the  fingers,  where  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  itch.  Sometime^,  though  rarely, 
it  affects  the  palms,  where  it  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  thickness  of  the 
cuticle,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  sorum. 

Causes. — These  are  generally  such  as  act  through  the  constitution  ;  for, 
though  local  irritants  will  sometimes  excite  the  disease,  it  requires  a  peculiar 
predisposition  to  give  the  irritation  this  particular  form.  Among  the  causes 
acting  through  the  system  are,  in  children,  the  unhealthy  milk  of  nurses,  and 
dentition ;  in  adults,  derangements  of  menstruation,  pregnancy,  the  parturient 
condition,  and  the  change  of  life  in  women,  and  intemperance  in  both  sexes. 
Inheritance  and  epidemic  influence  are  also  among  the  causes.  The  mercurial 
influence  is  said  occasionally  to  produce  it ;  and  a  variety  of  the  disease  has 
received  its  name  (^Eczema  mercuriale)  from  this  supposed  origin.  I  have 
been,  during  my  whole  professional  life,  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  mercury, 
both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  and  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  case 
of  eczema  from  that  cause.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  often 
appeared  during  a  mercurial  course;  and  the  circumstance  that  it  has  disap- 
peared upon  the  cessation  of  the  mercurial  action  would  seem  to  prove,  that 
the  presumed  is,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  real  cause. 

Among  the  local  excitant  causes  are  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  long  expo- 
sure of  any  portion  of  the  surface  to  artificial  heat,  blisters  and  rubefacients, 
and  various  irritants  to  which  the  hands  of  certain  artisans  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed, as  cooks,  bakers,  sugar  refiners,  dyers,  and  workers  in  metals.  A  dis- 
tinction, however,  must  be  made  between  this  disease  and  the  vesicular  eruption 
produced  by  certain  irritant  substances,  as  occasionally  by  Burgundy  pitch, 
croton  oil,  &c.,  which  subsides  as  soon  as  the  irritant  is  withdrawn,  and  never 
runs  through  the  protracted  course  of  eczema,  in  its  more  obstinate  forms. 
Willan  gave  the  name  of  E,  solare  to  the  eruption  produced  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  upon  the  face,  hands,  &c.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  properly 
belongs  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  As  often  seen,  the  vesication 
from  exposure  to  the  sun  is  only  a  slight  affection  which  yields  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and  the  application  of  demulcents.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun,  like  other  irritants,  may  call  a 
predisposition  into  action,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  genuine  disease.    There 
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is  no  reascfi  to  tbink  ihmt  caema  is  cootaeioos.  Instsscci  are  mratioiied  ia 
wliich  it  afp<^n  to  have  been  oommonicated  bj  contaet;  b«t  tber  arc  lev; 
and  the  &<:cre:y4i  in  tbeee  cases  probablj  acted  on  an  existing  predispobitioii, 
like  an  J  o;Ler  initant.  The  time  of  life  appears  t3  bare  no  effect  as  a  pie- 
disp^'^iD^  cause:  for  all  a^es  are  liabie  to  the  disease,  from  birth  npTari;  bat 
it  has  some  ioflaenoe  in  fixing  the  seat  of  the  afiection.  Infants  and  jiivng 
children  are  pecaliarlj  liable  to  hare  it  in  the  scalp  and  face:  adolcs  in  eailj 
or  middle  life,  npon  the  arms,  the  tnmk^  or  aboat  the  genitals;  and  old  per- 
sons, opcin  the  lower  extremities. 

Women  are  more  freqnentlj  affected  than  men.  perhaps  in  cnueqiienee  of 
Ihe  disturbing  infinence  of  their  peculiar  sexual  functions.  The  disease  is 
more  apt  to  appear  in  spring  and  summer,  than  in  autumn  or  vinter. 

Diatjnofi*. — In  its  three  different  stages,  eciema  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
vith  three  difierent  kinds  of  erupt i<7n ;  namelj,  vith  the  resiciilar  affections, 
SBch  as  herpes,  the  miliary  eruption,  and  scabies,  in  ils  earlj  or  proper  rea- 
cnlar  stage ;  with  lichen  afrrius  and  impetigo,  in  its  stage  of  excoriation  and 
puruloid  secretion;  and  with  pityriasis  or  psoriasis,  in  its  last*  or  scalj  stage, 
bnt  in  herpe«.  the  Tesicles  are  larger  and  more  hemispherical^  the  patches 
are  surrounded  by  a  broader  margin  of  rednesiK,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
dispoeiti'-'n  to  the  colons  effusion  of  serum.  The  miliary  eruption,  thoogh 
widely  difuied,  is  isolated,  and  not  in  patches,  and  is  besides  attended  with 
much  more  violent  constitutional  derangement.  For  scabies,  the  complaint 
is  particularly  liable  to  be  mistaken  when  between  the  fingers,  or  in  the 
iexures  of  the  j'^iints;  but  the  diagnosis  will  be  better  giren  when  that  com- 
plaint i*  treatei  of.  From  lichen  agrins  it  may  be  distin£ui$bed  by  the  ex- 
istence of  s-'i'me  Tesicles  on  the  borders,  or  even  within  the  limits  of  the  patch, 
while  in  lichen,  any  eruption  which  may  be  observed  is  papular.  Eczema, 
cren  when  most  like  impetigo,  differs  from  it  in  the  vesicular  character  of 
the  enipci*>n  as  it  first  appears,  in  the  continued  occurrence  of  some  vesicles 
even  in  the  adranced  stage,  and  in  its  thinner  and  firmer  scales.  The  sime 
occasiooal  app-earance  of  vesicles,  even  in  the  m>:^  advanced  stage,  will  sufii- 
cienily  d;.^(::i^u:sh  it  from  the  prr^per  scaly  diseases,  especially  if  i-ppi/rtunity 
has  been  a^^'rded  of  ascenaibiDg  xxs  early  vesicular  character^  and  its  snc- 
eessive  cL&Dees  before  attaining  the  scaly  form. 

l^j'jnff^U. — In  its  lighter  forms,  eczema  is  a  trivial  afiection.  getting  well 
in  a  week  or  two.  without  other  inconvenience  than  a  disagreeable  itching. 
Even  the  severer  forms  of  it.  though  distressing  while  they  last,  often  termi- 
Date  favourably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  its  chnjnic  state,  it  is  sometimes 
Tery  obstinate.  oc>nt inning  occasionally  for  years,  and  proving  a  source  of  in- 
expressible disccmfort ;  but  it  is  without  danger,  is  often  attended,  even  in  its 
worst  condition,  with  ^urprisiDgiy  little  disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  al- 
most alwavs  ends  in  recoverv.  Darinz  dentition,  it  mav  sometimes  be  Wked 
up^in  as  a  safeguard  to  the  system,  and  cauti<>n  is  necessairy  in  the  emptloy- 
ment  of  re^ieilent  measures,  \llien  accompanied,  in  the  female,  with  de- 
ranged menstrusition,  it  will  ofcen  refuse  to  yield  during  the  continuance  of 
that  disorder.  When  attention t  up'in  pregnancy,  it  is  said  seldom  to  disap- 
pear until  after  delivery.  There  may  be  s^^me  risk  in  curing  very  old  cases 
of  the  disease ;  and  an  instance  of  insanity  is  recorded  which  resulted  from 
such  a  care.  The  inference  is,  that  when  attempts  are  made  to  subvert  a 
Tery  old  eczema,  its  place  should  be  supplied  by  a  seton  or  issue. 

Tr^atnunt. — I  shall  first  speak  of  the  general,  and  afterwards  of  the  local 
treatment.  In  mill  acute  cases,  no  other  general  remedies  are  required  than 
gentle  purgation  with  the  saline  cathartics:  the  use  of  small  dcwes  of  the 
antimouials  and  neutral  mixture,  with  refrigerant  drinks,  when  the  pulse  is 
fomewhat  excited;  a  light  and  easily  digestible  diet;  and  a  eaiefnl  aroid- 
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ance  of  all  known  exciting  or  predispoding^  causes.  Sometimes  a  purgative 
dose  of  calomel  may  be  advantageously  given  to  children.  In  the  severer 
eaaes,  with  considerable  general  excitement,  or  much  local  inflammation,  it 
may  be  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm;  to  employ  the  antimonials  and 
refrigerant  cathartics  more  freely,  and  to  restrict  the  diet  to  vegetable  food. 
Acetate  of  potassa,  in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  has  been 
employed  with  the  happiest  effects,  producing  cures  in  many  eases  in  one  or 
two  months.  (Easton^  Ed,  Month,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci,,  May  1850,  p.  422.) 
To  procure  rest,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  have  recourse  to  opiates,  or 
some  other  narcotic,  as  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus  or  conium,  with  which  it 
will  be  proper,  if  there  is  fever,  to  combine  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  va^ous  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended. The  mineral  acids,  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the 
decoction  of  dulcamara,  have  each  had  their  advocates.  In  the  very  old  eases, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  more  powerful  alteratives,  l^ncture  of  cantharides 
is  said  to  have  proved  very  efficient,  given  at  first  in  moderate  doses,  and 
gradually  increased  as  the  patient  could  bear  it.  Biett  places  great  reliance, 
in  such  cases,  upon  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  arsenic.  The  solution  of 
arsenite  of  potassa  may  be  used;  but  he  prefers  the  arsenate  of  soda  and  that 
of  ammonia,  which  he  gives  in  the  dose  of  j\  of  a  grain  dissolved  Jn  water, 
and  gradually  increased  to  the  y  ^  or  |  of  a  grain.  In  old  cases,  however,  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  long  with  the  remedy,  even  for  years'  in 
some  instances,  the  smaller  dose  should  be  adhered  to.  The  influence  of 
mercury  is  sometimes  found  useful;  but  the  mildest  preparations  should  be 
employed,  and  profuse  salivation  avoided.  A  very  slight  effect,  maintained 
for  a  long  time,  is  indicated.  Iodine  may  also  be  tried  with  some  hope  of 
benefit;  and  recourse  may  be  had  to  Donovan's  solution,  as  combining  the 
three  last-mentioned  powerful  remedies  in  one.  Solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium has  been  recommended  in  scrofulous  cases.  In  the  advanced  stages, 
my  own  experience  has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  Fowler's  solution,  with 
decoction  of  dulcamara.  From  three  to  five  drops  of  the  solution,  and  two  to 
four  fluidounces  of  the  decoction  should  be  given  three  times  daily,  and  con- 
tinued if  necessary  for  several  months,  with  occasional  intermission,  if  either 
of  them  should  be  found  to  affect  the  system  too  strdngly: 

The  local  treatment  is  important.  In  the  acute  cases,  mucilaginous  liquids 
and  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated ;  to  which,  when  there  is  considerable 
inflammation,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  may  be  added.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  everything  irritant  in  these  applications.  Hence,  all  the  in- 
gredients should  be  quite  free  from  mustiness  or  rancidity.  Perhaps  the  best 
mocilage  is  that  of  the  slippery  elm,  and  the  best  poultice  that  made  of  bread 
and  milk.  Glycerin  is  also  an  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient 
application.  Should  the  inflammation  be  severe,  leeches  may  be  applied  in 
the  neighbourhood.  When  the  disease  is  extensive,  warm  and  mucilaginous 
baths  should  be  substituted  for  the  more  limited  emollient,  and  the  patient 
should  continue  in  them  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

To  relieve  the  excessive  itching,  recourse  may  be  had  to  anodyne  and 
soothing  applications,  such  as  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  decoction  of  dul- 
camara or  of  poppy  heads,  and  infusion  of  opium  or  solution  of  the  salts  of 
morphia;  care  being  taken  that  this  latter  application  be  not  so  strong  as 
materially  to  affect  the  system. 

Cauterization  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  escharotio  has  been  emplt^ed  in 
the  early  stage,  but  with  variable  results ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  class  of 
remedies  is  not  deemed  advisable.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  a  case  of  the 
complaint  yield  quickly  to  tincture  of  iodine  applied  to  the  diseased  surface. 
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is  no  reason  to  think  that  eczema  is  contagious.  Instances  'are  mentioned  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  heen  communicated  by  contact;  but'  thej  arc  few; 
and  the  secretion  in  these  cases  probably  acted  on  an  existing  predispoaitioDy 
like  any  other  irritant.  The  time  of  life  appears  to  have  no  effect  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause;  for  all  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease,  from  birth  upward;  bat 
it  has  some  influence  in  fixing  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Infants  and  young 
children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  have  it  in  the  scalp  and  face;  adults  in  eariy 
or  middle  life,  upon  the  arms,  the  trunk,  or  about  the  genitals;  and  old  per- 
sons, upon  the  lower  extremities. 

Women  are  more  frequently  affected  than  men,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbing  influence  of  their  peculiar  sexual  functions.  The  disease  ii 
more  apt  to  appear  in  spring  and  summer,  than  in  autumn  or  winter. 

Diagnosis. — In  its  three  different  stages,  eczema  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  three  different  kinds  of  eruption;  namely,  with  the  vesicular  affections, 
such  as  herpes,  the  miliary  eruption,  and  scabies,  in  its  early  or  proper  vesi- 
cular stage;  with  lichen  agrius  and  impetigo,  in  its  stage  of  excoriation  and 
Suruloid  secretion;  and  with  pityriasis  or  psoriasis,  in  its  last,  or  scaly  stage. 
lut  in  herpes,  the  vesicles  are  larger  and  more  hemispherical,  the  patches 
are  surrounded  by  a  broader  margin  of  redness,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
disposition  to  the  copious  effusion  of  serum.  The  miliary  eruption,  though 
widely  diffused,  is  isolated,  and  not  in  patches,  and  is  besides  attended  with 
much  more  violent  constitutional  derangement.  For  scabies,  the  complaint 
is  particularly  liable  to  be  mistaken  when  between  the  fingers,  or  in  the 
flexures  of  the  joints;  but  the  diagnosis  will  be  better  given  when  that  com- 
plaint is  treated  of  From  lichen  agrius  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
istence of  some  vesicles  on  the  borders,  or  even  within  the  limits  of  the  patch| 
while  in  lichen,  any  eruption  which  may  be  observed  is  papular.  Eczemt, 
even  when  most  like  impetigo,  differs  from  it  in  the  vesicular  character  of 
the  eruption  as  it  first  appears,  in  the  continued  occurrence  of  some  vesicles 
even  in  the  advanced  stage,  and  in  its  thinner  and  firmer  scales.  The  same 
occasional  appearance  of  vesicles,  even  in  the  most  advanced  stage,  will  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  it  from  the  proper  scaly  diseases,  especially  if  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  of  ascertaining  its  early  vesicular  character^  and  its  suc- 
cessive changes  before  attaining  the  scaly  form. 

I^/nosis. — In  its  lighter  forms,  eczema  is  a  trivial  affection,  getting  well 
in  a  week  or  two,  without  other  inconvenience  than  a  disagreeable  itching. 
Even  the  severer  forms  of  it,  though  distressing  while  they  last,  often  tcrini- 
nate  favourably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  its  chronic  state,  it  is  sometiniet 
very  obstinate,  continuing  occasioually  for  years,  and  proving  a  source  of  in- 
expressible discomfort;  but  it  is  without  danger,  is  often  attended,  even  in  iti 
worst  condition,  with  surprisingly  little  disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  al- 
most always  ends  in  recovery.  During  dentition,  it  may  sometimes  be  looked 
upon  as  a  safeguard  to  the  system,  and  caution  is  necessary  in  the  employ- 
ment of  repellent  measures.  When  accompanied,  in  the  female,  with  de- 
ranged menstruation,  it  will  often  refuse  to  yield  during  the  continuance  of 
that  disorder.  When  attendant  upon  pregnancy,  it  is  said  seldom  to  disap- 
pear until  after  delivery.  There  may  be  some  risk  in  curing  very  old  cases 
of  the  disease ;  and  an  instance  of  insanity  is  recorded  which  resulted  from 
such  a  cure.  The  inference  is,  that  when  attempts  are  made  to  subvert  a 
very  old  eczema,  its  place  should  be  supplied  by  a  seton  or  issue. 

Treatment. — I  shall  first  speak  of  the  general,  and  afterwards  of  the  local 
treatment.  In  mild  acute  cases,  no  other  general  remedies  are  required  than 
gentle  purgation  with  the  saline  cathartics;  the  use  of  small  doses  of  the 
antimouials  and  neutral  mixture,  with  refrigerant  drinks,  when  the  pulse  is 
aomewhat  excited;  a  light  and  easily  digestible  diet;  and  a  careful  avoid- 
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ance  of  -all  known  exciting  or  predisposing  causes.  Sometimes  a  purgative 
dose  of  calomel  may  be  advantageously  given  to  children.  In  the  severer 
ciases,  with-  considerable  general  excitement,  or  much  local  inflammation,  it 
may  be  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm;  to  employ  the  antimonials  and 
xefrigerant  cathartics  more  freely,  and  to  restrict  the  diet  to  vegetable  food. 
JLeetate  of  potassa,  in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  has  been 
employed  with  the  happiest  effects,  producing  cures  in  many  eases  in  one  or 
two  months.  (Easton^  Ed,  Month.  Joum.  of  Med.  ScL,  Ma,y  1850,  p.  422.) 
fTo  procure  rest,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  have  recourse  to  opiates,  or 
some  other  narcotic,  as  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus  or  conium^  with  which  it 
irill  be  proper,  if  there  is  fever,  to  combine  ipecacuanha  or  tar  tar  emetic. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  va^ous  remedies  have  been  reoom* 
XDended.     The  mineral  acids,  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the 
decoction  of  dulcamara,  have  each  iiad  their  advocates.    In  the  very  old  eases, 
-  recourse  must  be  bad  to  more  powerful  alteratives,     l^ncture  of  cantharides 
18  said  to  have  proved  very  efficient,  given  at  first  in  moderate  doses,  and 
padually  increased  as  the  patient  could  bear  it.     Biett  places  great  reliance, 
in  such  cases,  upon  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  arsenic.     The  solution  of 
airsenite  of  potassa  may  be  used;  but  he  prefers  the  arsenate  of  soda  and  that 
of  ammonia,  which  he  gives  in  the  dose  of  ^V  ^^  ^  grain  dissolved  .in  water, 
and  gradually  increased  to  the  j^  or  |  of  a  grain.     In  old  cases,  however,  in 
irhicb  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  long  with  the  remedy,  even  for  years*  in 
some  instances,  the  smaller  dose  should  be  adhered  to.     The  influence  of 
mercury  is  sometimes  found  useful;  but  the  mildest  preparations  should  be 
employed,  and  profuse  salivation  avoided.     A  very  slight  effect,  maintained 
for  a  long  time,  is  indi(j&ted.     Iodine  may  also  be  tried  with  some  hope  of 
1)enefit;  and  recourse  may  be  had  to  Donovan's  solution,  as  combining  the 
three  last-mentioned  powerful  remedies  in  one.     Solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cinm  has  been  recommended  in  scrofulous  cases.     In  the  advanced  stages, 
my  own  experience  has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  Fowler's  solution,  with 
decoction  of  dulcamara.     From  three  to  five  drops  of  the  solution,  and  two  to 
four  flnidounces  of  the  decoction  should  be  given  three  times  daily,  and  con- 
tinued if  necessary  for  several  months,  with  occasional  intermission,  if  either 
of  them  should  he  found  to  affect  the  system  too  strongly; 

The  local  treatment  is  important.  In  the  acute  cases,  mucilaginous  liquids 
and  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated ;  to  which,  when  there  is  considerable 
inflammation,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  may  be  added.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  everything  irritant  in  these  applications.  Hence,  all  the  in- 
gredients should  be  quite  free  from  mustiness  or  rancidity.  Perhaps  the  best 
mucilage  is  that  of  the  slippery  elm,  and  the  best  poultice  that  made  of  bread 
and  milk.  Glycerin  is  also  an  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient 
application.  Should  the  inflammation  be  severe,  leeches  mdy  be  applied  in 
the  neighbourhood.  When  the  disease  is  extensive,  warm  and  mucilaginous 
baths  should  be  substituted  for  the  more  limited  emollient,  and  the  patient 
should  continue  in  them  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

To  relieve  the  excessive  itching,  recourse  may  be  bad  to  anodyne  and 
soothing  applications,  such  as  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  decoction  of  dul- 
camara or  of  poppy  heads,  and  infusion  of  opium  or  solution  of  the  salts  of 
morphia ;  care  being  taken  that  this  latter  application  be  not  so  strong  as 
materially  to  affect  the  system. 

Cauterization  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  escharotic  has  been  emplt^ed  in 
the  early  stage,  but  with  variable  results ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  class  of 
remedies  is  not  deemed  advisable.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  a  case  of  the 
complaint  yield  quickly  to  tincture  of  iodine  applied  to  the  diseased  surface. 
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In  the  chronic  affection ,  while  the  fresh  crops  of  vesicles  oontinne  to  appetr, 
recourse  should  continue  to  be  had  to  the  measures  above  mentioned.  In  the 
state  of  excoriation,  the  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead  may  be  applied  with  the 
hope  of  benefit.  The  effect  of  excluding  the  air  by  tho  application  of  solu- 
tions of  gutta  percha  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform  may  be  tried.  Ointments 
of  oxide  of  zinc  and  of  magnesia  have  sometimes  effected  cores.  The  sanie 
oxide  may  also  be  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  mixed  with  fifteen  parts  of 
starch.  The  lime  liniment  of  the  pharmacopoeias  has  been  recommended. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  affection  has  become  soaly,  the  hot 
bath,  vapour  bath,  or  hot  douche  may  be  substituted  for  the  warm  bath. 
Solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  drachms 
to  a  pint  of  water,  are  thought  to  have  proved  useful  as  local  remediea.  Tbej 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  compresses.  Similar  solationa  may  be  oscd 
in  tho  form  of  a  bath,  which  may  contain  from  four  to  eight  onneea  of  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda.  Sulphur  Jbaths  are  said  to  iiave  sometimet 
proved  beneficial.  Certain  stimulant  ointments  are  often  highly  nsefuL 
Among  them,  the  ointments  of  calomel,  iodide  of  meroury,  nitrate  of  mer- 
ouiy,  and  iodide  of  sulphur,  have,  perhaps,  the  highest  reputation.  They 
should  be  employed  first  in  a  diluted  state,  and  their  strength  gradoally  in- 
creased as  circumstances  seem  to  require.  Tar  ointment  is  sometimes  very 
efiicicnt.  I  have  seen  the  disease,  after  a  duration  of  several  months,  yield 
immediately  to  this  application.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  it  is 
adapted  exclusively  to  the  scaly  stage.  The  oil  of  cade  has  recently  been 
recommended  in  Europe.  It  acts  no  doubt  like  tar,  being  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner. 


8.  SCABIES. 

St/n. — Itch. — Psora. 

This  is  a  contagious  vesicular  eruption,  in  which  the  vesicles  are  some- 
what acuminate,  generally  distinct,  and  always  attended  with  more  or  leM 
itching. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been  ranked  with  the  pustules ;  and  the 
fact  13,  that  the  vesicles  sometimes  take  on  the  pustular  character,  or  become 
mingled  with  pustules;  but  such  instances  are  exceptional;  and  the  essential 
vesicular  nature  of  the  affection  is  now  generally  admitted. 

Bateman  makes  several  varieties  of  scabies;  but  these  have  been  discarded 
by  recent  authors,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  ground  for  their 
retention;  as  the  disease  in  all  its  forms  has  but  one  cause,  and  requires  the 
same  treatment. 

All  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  affected,  unless  perhaps  the  fwe, 
which  appears  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  exempt ;  and  the  disease  is  very  rare 
in  tlic  sculp.  Tlie  parts  most  frequently  attacked  are  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
contiguous  surfaces,  and  those  corresponding  with  the  motions  of  flexion ;  pro- 
bably because  the  cuticle  is  most  delicate  in  these  positions.  Hence,  the 
eruption  is  apt  to  appear  between  the  fingers,  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  in  the  axilla,  groin,  and  ham,  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
wrist  and  forearm,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  hand  is  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  any  other  part,  being  most  exposed  to  the  cause. 
It  is  said  that  anything  which  tends  to  harden  the  hand  renders  it  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  contagion. 

The  disease  is  often  confine<l  to  one  spot,  as  to  the  space  between  the 
fingers,  the  hand,  or  the  wrist,  and  in  most  instances  oocupiea  only  a  sur&oe 
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of  moderate  extent.     Sometimes,  however,  it  spread^  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  choosing  especially  the  seats  already  mentioned. 

Symptoms. "^Tho  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  an  itching  sensation,  which^ 
upon  examination,  is  found  to  proceed  from  a  minute,  acuminated,  reddish 
eruption,  with  a  transparent  viscid  liquid  at  the  summit.  The  vesicles  are 
almost  always  distinct;  and  not  clustered  like  those  of  eczema.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  few,  and  spread  slowly;  in  other  instances  numerous,  and 
quickly- diffused.  Being  torn  by  the  nails  of  the  patient,  they  are  soon 
covered  with  small  scales  from  the  concretion  of  the  effused  liquid;  and 
among  them  are  generally  interspersed  little  red  bloody  points,  or  scratches, 
from  the  same  cause.  Pustules  are  also  sometimes  farmed,  which  end  in 
scabs;  and  several  of  them  running  together,  occasionally  give  rise  to  exco- 
riated surfaces,  from  which  pus  exudes.  The  affected  parts  itch  exceedingly, 
especially  at  night  in  bed,  or  after  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  ot/  exciting 
condiments;. and  the  patient  cannot  refrain  from  scratching,  which,  indeed;  is 
sometimes  a  source  of  positive  pleasure. 

The  complaint  is  said  to  be  most  rapid  in  its  progress  in  persons  whose 
i^ns  are  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  blood ;  and  to  be  slow  in  the 
feeble  and  cachectic.  It  is  said  also  to  be  checked,  and  even  for  ^  time 
almost  to  disappear,  upon  the  supervention  of  an  acute  internal  disease.  , 

The  proper  vesicles  of  scabies  are  often  associated  with  papular  eruptions, 
eezematous  vesicles,  pustules  of  ecthyma  and  impetigo,  small  furuncles,  &c., 
which  are  thought  to  be  engendered  by  the  irritation  of  the  existing  disease, 
of  the  scratching,  or  of  the  remedies  used  in  the  cure,  and  which  sometimes 
tend  greatly  to  obscure  the  diagnosis. 

The  itch,  if  not  cured,  continues  indefinitely  for  years  or  even  a  lifetime ; 
but  it  has  no  fatal  tendencies,  and  is  never  dangerous.  The  affection  is  en- 
tirely local ;  and  any  disorder  of  constitution  that  may  attend  it  is  accidental. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  minute  insect  might  occasionally  be  fpund 
in  or  near  the  vesicles  of  scabies;  but,  though  its  existence  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated,  yet,  as  many  failed  to  discover  it  after  ^he  most  care- 
ful search,  some  doubt  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  subject,  until,  in  the  year 
1834,  the  point  was  conclusively  settled  by  M.  Renucci,  a  young  Gorsicah  in 
Paris,  who  had  learned  in  his  native  island  the  art  of  extracting  the  little  ani- 
mal. It  appears  that  the  insect  does  not  reside  in  the  vesicle,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  it.  About  the  fourth  of  a  line  from  the  vesicle,  a  white  speck 
may  sometimes  be  seen,  and,  upon  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  by  a  pin,  the 
animal  becomes  visible,  and  may  be  extracted  upon  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment. But  more  frequently,  there  is  a  furrow  of  one  or  two  lines  in  length, 
which  may  be  seen  running  from  the  vesicle  either  straight  or  somewhat  tor- 
tuously ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  this  furrow  the  insect  may  be  found.  It 
was  origioally  known  by  the  name  of  Acarvs  scabiei  ;  but  M.  Raspail,  who 
described  and  figured  k,  has  proposed  the  title  of  Sarcoptes  hominis.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  vesicles. 

Cauite. — Contagion  is  the  only  cause  of  scabies,  and  this  acts  only  by  con- 
tact. The  disease  may  be  received  either  directly  from  the  individual  af- 
fected, or  indirectly  through  articles  that  may  have  been  contaminated,  such 
as  clothes  and  bedding.  Neither  age,  sex,  season,  nor  climate,  affords  ex- 
emption from  it.  Yet  certain  causes  favour  the  influence  of  the  contagion. 
It  is  most  effective  among  a  crowded  and  filthy  population ;  and  hence  to  be 
attacked  with  it  has  generally  been  looked  upon  as  somewhat  disgraceful, 
though  no  degree  of  care  or  cleanliness  can  under  all  circumstances  guard  the 
person  effectually.  The  disease  is  more  common  with  children  than  adults, 
with  men  than  women,  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  in  hot  than  in  cold 
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olimates.  Persons  whose  trades  render  it  necessary  for  tbem  to  handle  old 
clothes  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  attacked.  The  period  at  which  the  complaint 
appears,  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  differs  with  the  age  and  the  season,  being 
shorter  in  proportion  to  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  skin,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  weather.  In  children  it  varies  from  two  to  five  days,  in  adults  from  one 
to  three  weeks,  in  old  persons  it  is  still  longer.  ( Cazenave  and  Schedd.} 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  aoarus,  it  was  a  Tery  natmal 
conjecture,  that  this  insect  would  prove  to  be  the  real  agent  in  the  commoni- 
oation  of.  the  disease.  Against  this  idea  was  advan^  the  fact,  that  the 
acarus  can  be  found  only  in  a  few  comparatively  of  the  whole  number  of 
vesicles.  But  the  difficulty  has  been  removed  by  the  discovery,  that  the 
female  insect,  which  burrows  in  the  skin  in  order  to  deposit  her  egga,  often 
leaves  her  hole  at  night,  and  makes  a  new  nest  elsewhere.  M.  Bonrguignon 
has  determined  the  question,  by  proving  that  the  disease  cannot  be  oommnni- 
cated  by  inoculation  with  the  matter  from  the  vesiclesi  while  a  transplanted 
acarus  will  give  rise  to  the  true  vesicle  of  scabies. 

Diagnons, — Thongh  this  is  generally  easy,  there  are  oases  in  which  mneh 
difficulty  is  experienced,  even  by  the  most  skilful.  The  circumstance  that  the 
characteristic  eruption,  in  this  as  in  various  other  itching  affections,  is  often 
changed  by  scratching,  and  a  certain  resemblance  thus  given  to  very  different 
diseases,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  embarrassment.  Another  is  the  not  unfre* 
qnent  intermixture,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  other  affections.  The  cu- 
taneous diseases  which  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  scabies,  are 
different  forms  of  prurigo  and  lichen  among  the  papulous,  and  ecsema  among 
the  vesicular.  In  relation  to  the  two  former,  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  close  exa- 
mination, that,  though  there  may  be  occasionally  a  vesicle,  yet  the  predomi- 
nant eruption  is  a  small,  solid  pimple,  without  liquid  contents.  Besides,  they 
appear  most  commonly  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  while  scabies  prefers 
the  inner ;  they  are  often  clustered  in  patches,  while  this  is  almost  always  dis- 
tinct ;  and,  though  they  excite  itching,  yet  it  is  also  of  a  burning,  or  tingling 
character,  very  different  from  the  unmingled  sensation  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  more  vulgar  eruption.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  affeotion  origi- 
nated must  also  be  taken  into  account,  scabies  being  always  contagious,  and 
the  others  never.  In  eczema,  the  vesicles  are  rounded  or  flattened  instead  of 
being  acuminate,  occur  usually  in  patches  instead  of  distinctly,  occasion  a 
more  painful  sensation,  and  may  sometimes  be  clearly  traced  to  a  non-conta- 
gious, but  never  to  a  contagious  origin. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  scabies  is  exceedingly  simple.  Being  exclu- 
sively local,  it  requires  no  constitutional  remedies;  though  Qiett  recommends 
that  some  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  robust  and  plethoric.  This,  how- 
ever, can  very  seldom  be  requisite.  In  all  instances,  it  is  best  to  obviate 
costiveness  if  it  exist;  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  cure  of  the  cutaneous 
affection,  as  upon  the  general  principle  of  keeping  the  functions  in  a  healthy 
state  under  all  circumstances. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  most  effectual,  and  safest  remedy  for  the  itch  is  sulphur 
ointment.  This  appears  to  be  a  specific  in  the  disease ;  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  other  remedy  is  required.  The  ointment  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
should  be  used,  though  its  disagreeable  odour  may  be  corrected,  if  deemed 
advisable,  by  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  bergamot  to  the  ounce.  The  applica- 
tion should  be  made  once  or  twice  daily,  and  if  the  disease  is  extensively 
diffused,  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  patient  should  be  stripped 
naked  at  bed-time,  thoroughly  anointed  in  a  warm  apartment,  and  allowed  to 
remain  all  mght  with  the  ointment  upon  him.  In  the  morning,  he  should 
be  washed  clean  by  means  of  a  bath  or  otherwise,  and  put  on  perfectly  dean 
clothing.     Four  or  five  applications  of  this  kind  will  almost  always  core  the 
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diaease.    Somethoes  h  may  be  neeeasary  td  oontinaer-  the  treaimdni  for  ten 
daya,  or  two  ireeka^  in  obatinate  caaes. 

A  great  Dumber  of  avbatanoea  baye  been  propoaed  aa  adjavanta  of  th6  anl- 
pbnr;  bat  few  that  increase  its  efficacy.  Biett,  after  trying  nnmerons  plans  in 
the  Hospital  Saint-Lonis,  at  Paris,  adopted  the  following  as  the  most  effectual. 
Of  an  ointment  composed  of  two  parts  of  sublimed  snlphur,  one  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  eight  of  lard,  he  directed  half  an  ounce  to  be  applied,  morning  and 
evening,  to  all  the  affected  parts ;  the  patient  receiving  a  bath  every  day  or 
every  other  day.  The  mean  duration  of  the  treatment  was  twelve  days.  This 
ointment  is  much  weaker  in  sulphur  than  thnt  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Sulphur  baths,  and  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  have  also  been  much  usea;  but 
are  less  effectual  than  the  ointment.  A  lotion  was  employed  by  Dupuytren, 
which,  though  also  less  efficient  than  the  ointment,  may  be  used  when  the 
patient  is  averse  to  inunction,  or  the  application  of  the  remedy  may  be  in- 
convenient. The  lotion  consists  of  four  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  to  be  applied  twice  daily  to  the  affected  part.  It  is  not^ 
however,  all  skins  that  will  bear 'an  application  so  irritant. 

The  smell  of  sulphur'  has  always  constituted  a  strong  objection  tq  its  use 
with  many  persons ;  and  on  this  account  numerous  subetitutes  have  been  tried. 
Among  these,  the  preparations  of  mercury  have  proved  efficient.  The  mer- 
curial ointment,  calomel  ointment,  citrine  ointment,  ointment  of  iodide  of 
mercury,  and  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  have  been  employed  successfully ; 
but  a  great  objection  to  these  preparations  is  their  liability  to  salivate. 

White  hellebore  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  The  officinal  oint- 
ment of  thia  root  may  be  used.  Biett  found  it  to  cure  the  dbease,  upon  the 
average,  in  about  two  weeks,  and  without  injury  to  the  patient.  The  ointment 
of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  old  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  weakened  by  an  equal 
proportion  of  lard,  has  also  been  used  with  success.  Inunction  with  lard  and 
oil,  without  medicinal  impregnation,  is  said  by  M.  Bazin  to  cure  the  itch,  in 
from  four  to  six  applications.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxL  p.  • 
485.)  M.  Bourguignon,  in  experimenting  on  substances  poisonous  to  the 
insect,  found  iodide  of  sulphur  and  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  most 
energetic,  and  next  to  these  a  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  stavesacre. 
The  last  is  preferable  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  because  less  irritant  to  the  skin. 
He,  therefore,  employs  an  ointment  made  by  digesting  over  a^  vapour  bath,  for 
twenty- four  hours,  three  parts  of  stavesacre  in  powder  with  five  parts  of  lard, 
and  then  straining.  This  ointment  will  cure  the  disease  in  four  days.  {Ed. 
Month.  J.  of  Med.  Sci,j  July,  1852,  p.  63.)  I  do  not  repeat  the  numerous 
ether  applications  which  have  been  recommended ;  because  none  of  them  are 
equal  to  those  already  mentioned. 

It  is  a  caution  which  should  always  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  clothes 
of  persons  affected  with  the  itch,  that,  before  being  touched,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  sulphur.  By  i^>eedily  and  carefully  washing  the 
hands  in  soap  and  water,  after  touching  a  patient  with  the  disease,  the  re- 
ception of  it  may  almost  always  be  prevented. 


4.  MILURY  ERUPTION. 

Syn. — Sudamina. 

This  name  is  given  to  minute  vesicles,  not  exceeding  a  millet  seed  in  site, 
which  are  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  usually 
as  an  attendant  upon  certain  febrile  diseases.  • 
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SymptomSf  Course,  <£«.—> At  first  the  vesicles  are  so  'small  as  scarcely  to  be 
yisible  unless  upon  close  iDspection;  and  attention  is  often  called  to  tbem,  in 
consequence  of  a  feeling  of  roughness  which  they  impaft,to  the  fingers  when 
the  skin  is  touched.  Jf  the  surface  is  now  viewed  obliquely,  il  nay  be  seen 
to  be  thickly  studded  with  little  glistening  vesicles,  almost  as  transparent  as 
water,  and  looking  very  much  like  minute,  almost  microacopio  dropa  <^  clear 
sweat  upon  the  skin.  They  gradually  enlarge,  become  hemiapberical,  and 
assume  a  pearly  aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  liquid  within  them  beeoming 
somewhat  opaque  and  milky.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  on  a  red  base,  and 
consequently  have  a  reddish  tinge  {Miliaria  rubra);  sometimes  rest  upon 
the  skin  in  a  perfectly  natural  state  as  regards  colour,  and  are  either  trans- 
parent or  whitish  (^Miliaria  alba).  They  are  usually  quite  diaiinct,  and 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface,  though  occasionally  crowdad  together 
in  spots  so  as  to  present  a  clustered  appearance,  and,  in  Bome  iDstances,  co- 
alescing into  the  form  of  bullss  of  considerable  sise.  They  may  be  dispersed 
over  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most  abundant  upon  the  neds  and  trunk, 
and  are  rarely  found  in  the  face.  In  some  instances,  they  are  attended  with 
itching  or  tingling,  in  others  occasion  no  peculiar  sensation.  Each  vesicle 
aoon  dries  up,  seldom  lasting  longer  than  from  two  to  five  days,  though  auc- 
oessive  crops  of  them  are  often  produced.  They  are  followed  by  a  slight,  and 
often  scarcely  perceptible  desquamation. 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  sudamina  and  miliary  vesiclee;  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  the  eruption  when  formed  upon  a  red  base,  at- 
tended with  itching,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  ultimately  homing  opaque  and 
pustular;  the  former,  to  the  vesicles  when  of  a  semi-globular  form,  and  not 
preceded  or  attended  with  redness  or  itching.  The  distinction,  however,  will 
not  hold  ;  for  the  two  often  appear  together,  and  one  form  may  run  into  the 
other.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  a  good  reason  for  confining  the-  title  of 
sudamina  to  the  vesicles  when  they  occur  as  a  more  epiphenomenon  of  dis- 
eases, and  for  calling  those  only  miliary  which  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
accompaniments  of  one  peculiar  disease,  denominated  miliary  fever.  They 
are  probably  the  same  under  whatever  circumstances  they  occur;  and  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  they  can,  with  propriety,  be  considered  aa  character- 
istic of  any  disease. 

Came, — Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  almost  always  occur  in  connezioo 
with  febrile  complaints,  which,  however,  they  do  not  appear  in  any  degree  to 
afiect,  as  regards  either  their  course  or  result.  Nor  are  they  restricted  to 
any  grade  or  form  of  fever,  but  may  occur  equally  in  the  mild  and  malig- 
nant, the  inflammatory  and  the  typhous.  Thus,  we  meet  with  them  in  the 
typhus  and  typhoid  or  enteric  fevers,  in  scarlatina,  as  a  precursor  of  the 
eruption  of  smallpox,  in  the  milk  fever  of  puerperal  women,  in  phthisis,  in 
rheumatism,  and  in  many  of  the  phlegmasias.  The  only  known  condition 
that  favours  their  production  is  copious  and  continued  sweating.  In  what- 
ever febrile  disease  that  phenomenon  is  presented,  we  may  look  for  sudamina, 
though  they  will  by  no  means  be  invariably  found.  Nor  is  thb  condition 
absolutely  necessary  to  them.  We  often  meet  with  them  in  enteric  fever  and 
typhus,  when  there  has  been  no  sensible  perspiration.  They  are  said  some** 
times  to  appear  in  health,  after  severe  exercise  in  warm  weather,  which  haa 
provoked  copious  sweating. 

It  would  appear  that  epidemic  influence  occasionally  gives  a  tendency  to 
E^udamina  in  different  diseases ;  for  there  are  occasions  when  they  are  more 
than  usually  prevalent,  and,  without  any  obvious  cause,  are  met  with  aa  an 
attendant  upon  complaints,  in  connexion  with  which  they  are  on  other  occaaioiia 
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seldom  seen.  There  isiiot  the  least  reason  to  sappose  that  they  are  eoiitagioiis. 
They  ace  said  to  oeour  more  frequently  in  sammor  than  winter. 

DiagnoiU, — The  only  other  eruption  with  whieh  the  miliary  eao  be  con- 
founded is  ecsema;  and  there  is  generally  little  difficnlty  in  distinguishing 
them.  Eciema  is  more  disposed  to  appear  in  patehes,  is  attended  with  much 
more  itehingvand  irntation,  is  of  much  longer- duration,  and  is  not  apt  to  occur 
as  an  attendant  on  severe  fevers. 

,Prognogt9. — The  miliary  eruption  is  itself  quite  insignificant.  It  is  some- 
times, however,  useful  as  a  sign  in  diagnosis,  especially  in  enteric  and  typhus 
fevers.  The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  its  sudden  retrocession  is  accom- 
panied with  danger.  We  can  readily  understand  that  the  sudden  supervention 
of  a  severe  internal  phlegma3sia  may  cause  the  retrocession  of  the  eruption; 
bat  in  such  a  case  its  disappearance  is  an  effect  and  not  a  oaasow 

TrecUmenLi — ^The  miliary  eruption  demands  no  special  treatment.  It  may, 
indeed,  without  injury,  be  quite  overlooked  in  the  management  of  the  several 
diseases  which  it  aoeompanies.  The  oopioms  sweating-  which  favours  its  prs- 
dvction,  if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  it,  may  be  advantageously  treated  Jn  sume 
instances  by  refrigerant  remedies,  and  the  mineral  acids. 

* 

Miliary  Fever, — Sweating  Milictrui. — Sudor  MUiaru, — M^lwii 

Sudatoria. 

Though  not  disposed  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  ^disease,  of  which 
the  miliary  eruption  is  a  characteristic,  as  the  variolous  pustules  aro  of  small- 
pox ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  peculiar  epidemic  fever  has  sometimes  pre- 
vailed in  different  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  the  names  above  given  have 
been  applied,  and  which  is  often  attended  with  the  eruption  alluded  to.  But 
the  sudamina  are  admitted  not  to  be  essential  to  the  affection,  and,  indeed, 
are  often  wanting ;  and  they  are  probably  more  frequent  in  this  than  mest 
other  fevers,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  because  the  disease  is  attended  with 
copious  sweats.  It  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  disease.  The 
following  account  of  it  is  condensed  chiefly  from  Rayer. 

It  occurs  in  diversified  forms,  which  may  all  be  inolttded  in  the  two,  of 
mild  and  malignant.  The  milder  variety  commences  abruptly,  or^  aftef  tiie 
shorter  or  longer  continuance  of  various  precursory  symptoms,  such  ss  lassi- 
tude, pains  over  the  eyes,  anorexia,  epigastric  pains,  and  feelings  of  general 
heat.  The  period  of  attack  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  sweating,  or 
rather  of  hot  vapour  steaming  from  the  skin,  at  ^rst  from  one  portion  of  the 
body,  bat  very  soon  from  the  whole  surface.  There  is  at  the  same  time  ex- 
treme weakness,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope,  a  singular  constriction  of  the 
chest,  and  a  soft,  frequent,  intermitting  pulse.  {Cazenave  and  Schedel.)  The 
tongue  is  furred,  the  appetite  feeble  or  quite  wanting,  the  respiration  op- 
pressed, and  the  bowels  costive.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued  two^ 
three,  or  four  days,  with  sweating  all  the  time,  the  eruption  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  spreads  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  over  the  body,  presenting 
the  characters  whioh  have  been  already  described.  Rayer  states  that  the 
sweating  is  a  more  constant  symptom  than  the  eruption.  It  is  very  copious, 
and  has  an  odour  like  that  of  rotten  straw.  The  disease  gradually  declines, 
and  ends  in  complete  recovery  by  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  day. 

The  malignant  variety  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  violent  inflam- 
mation in  some  of  the  interior  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  lungd,  kidneys, 
and  brain,  and  appears  to  owe  its  danger  to  these  complications.  It  some- 
times proves  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  but  more  frequently  ends  in  about  a 
week,  and  sometimes  runs  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

No  other  cause  for  the  disease  is  known  than  epidemic  influence.    Bayer 
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thinks  it  oontagionB,  but  offers  no  oonvinoing  proof.  On  the  oontrary,  he 
states  that  the  disease  cannot  be  conveyed  by  inoculation  with  the  liquid 
from  the  vesicles. 

The  mild  variety  is  not  dangerous,  and  always  ends  in  recovery  under  an 
expectant  treatment.  The  malignant  forms  are  sometimes  extremely  fatal. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  must  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  applica- 
ble to  fevers  in  general. 


5.  PEMPHIGUS. 

Sj/n, — Pon^holyx.     Willan. 

Pemphigus  belongs  to  that  section  of  cutaneous  diseases  which  consist  in 
the  eruption  of  bullse,  blebs,  or  small  blisters.     In  this  particular  affection^ 
the  bullse  are  usually  large,  contain  a  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  and  termi- 
•  nate  in  the  formation  of  thin  scabs.     The  disease  is  acute  or  chronic. 

,  Acute  Femphigus.^-^lji  its  mildest  form,  this  occurs  without  fever,  and 
with  little  or  no  inflammation.  Bullse,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
chestnut,  appear  in  succession  upon  the  face,  neck,  or  limbs,  and,  having 
continued  for  three  or  four  days,  break,  and  soon  afterwards  heal.  This  is 
the  Fompholyx  henxgnus  of  Willan,  and  is  quite  a  trivial  affection.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  children,  and  appears  to  be  connected  with  dentition,  or 
disordered  digestion. 

'  A  much  severer  form  of  the  disease,  attended  with  fever  and  inflammation, 
is  described  by  writers  on  dermatology,  and,  though  not  admitted  by  Willan 
and  Bateman,  and  certainly  rare,  has  too  much  testimony  in  its  favour  to  be 
rejected.  .  It  usually  commences  with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance 
of  a  febrile  character,  which  continues  from  one  to  three  days,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  This  shows  itself  in  circular  spots  of  inflammationi 
at  first  bright-red,  but  afterwards  becoiliing  dusky,  and  varying  from  a  few 
lines  to  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Upon  each  of  these  a  blister  speed- 
ily forms,  either  covering  the  whole  inflamed  sur&ce,  or  occupying  a  portion 
in  the  middle,  leaving  a  circle  of  redness  around  it.  Some  of  the  red  ^)ots 
never  form  blisters,  though  the  cuticle  may  be  readily  detached.  The  bull» 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  skin  between  them 
is  perfectly  sound.  They  quickly  attain  their  full  size,  and  are  then  trans- 
parent and  yellowish.  In  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  days,  they 
begin  to  decline,  and  most  of  them  break ;  the  serum  contained  in  them  hav- 
ing previously  become  somewhat  turbid,  and  occasionally  reddish.  They  are 
followed  by  thin  yellowish-brown  scabs  which  separate  in  a  short  timoy  leaving 
surfaces  of  a  dusky-red  colour.  Should  the  cuticle  by  any  accident  be  re- 
moved before  becouiing  dry,  excoriations  are  produced,  which  are  sometimes 
painful,  but  usually  heal  without  much  difficulty.  The  whole  course  of  each 
bulla  is  completed  in  about  a  week ;  but,  in  consequence  of  successive  erup- 
tions, the  disease  may  be  prolonged  to  three  weeks. 

The  bullco  may  appear  on  one  part  of  the  body  exclusively,  or  may  extend 
more  or  less  thickly  over  the  whole  surface. 

During  their  continuance,  the  constitutional  disorder  is  often  so  slight  that 
the  patient  is  not  confined  to  bed ;  but,  in  some  instances,  there  is  much 
fever,  with  delirium  and  other  alarming  symptoms. 

The  Fomphoi^  9olitar\u$  of  Willan  may  be  attached  to  this  variety  of  the 
disease.  It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance,  after  some  tingling  of  the 
akin,  of  one  large  blister,  which  rapidly  increases  so  as  to  eon  tain  several 
canoes  of  liquid^  and^  breaking  within  forty-eight  hours,  leaves  an  excoriated 
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siirfnce.  ADOther  bulla  rises,. in  a  day  or  two,  in  the  same  Ticinitj,  and,  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  is  in  its  turn  sometimes  followed  by  two  or  three 
others,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  duration  of  the  eruption  eight  or  ten  days. 

Chronic  Pemphigus. — Poimpholyx  diuthiiu  ( Willan). — This  is  distinguished 
from  the  acute  only  by  it«  longer  continuance,  and  the  absence  of  the  early 
febrile  symptoms,  which  characterize  the  most  prominent  form  of  the  preced-. 
ing  variety.  The  eruption  is  usually  preceded  for  a  considerable  time  by 
signs  of  constitutional  disorder,  and  smarting  or  priokliug  sensations  are  felt 
in  the  part  before  the  bullsd  appear.  These  run  the  same  course  individually 
as  the  acute,  but,  as  they  decline,  others  appear;  and  the  disease  is  thus 
maintained  for  months,  and  sometimes  for  years.  Not  nnfrequently  thetbullse 
may  be  seen  in  all  stages  upon  different  parts  of  the  surface  at  the  same  titase. 
They  may  be  confined  within  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches,  may  occupy  a 
distinct  part  of  the  body,  as  a  leg,  an  arm,  or  the  face,  or  may  spread  over 
the  whole  surface.  In  the  last  case  the  body  may  be  at  times  almost  covered 
with  crusts;  but  this  is  rare.  Painful  excoriations  are  sometimes  produced, 
which  disturb  the  rest,  and,  when  much  multiplied,  may  occasion  a  flight 
febrile  paroxysm  at  night.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  often  associated  with 
a  general  depravation  of  health,  which  gives  rise  to  various  internal  inflamma- 
tions, and  in  the  end  not  un^quently  to  dropsy. 

Causes, — These  are  obscure.  The  acute  variety,  which  is  confined  chiefly 
to  children,  has  been  ascribed  to  dentition,  errors  of  diet,  exposure  to  the  sun, 
&c.  The  chronic  disease  attacks  chiefly  the  old,  and  men  more  frequently 
than  women.  It  is  in  general  probably  dependent  upon  an  impaired  state  of 
the  constitution  resulting  from  disease,  bad  living,  intemperance,  excessive 
fatigue,  exposure,  &c. 

Diagnosis, — There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  pemphigus  when 
in  the  state  of  bullse.     The  only  affection  with  which  it  could  be  confoupded 
ia  rupia.    When  in  the  scabby  state,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  certain 
forms  of  impetigo.     For  the  diagnostic  signs  the  reader  is  referred  to  these  ' 
diseases. 

Prognosis, — So  far  as  regards  the  mere  eruptive  affection,  the  prognosis  is 
almost  always  favourable.  The  febrile  symptoms  which  attend  the  acute 
variety  in  inflEints  are  said  sometimes  to  be  serious.  In  the  chronic  disease, 
it  is  the  vitiated  state  of  health  that  has  given  rise  -to  the  pemphigus,  and  not 
that  affection  itself,  from  which  fatal  results  are  to  be  apprehended. 

Treatment, — ^The  acute  disease  requires  in  general  nothing  but  a  cooling 
regimen,  and  saline  laxatives.  In  its  severer  forms,  when  the  pulse  is  strong, 
and  the  constitution  vigorous,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  sbme  blood  from  the 
arm,  and  to  apply  leeches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  severest  inflammation.  The 
warm  bath  is  also  useful.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rubbing  off  the 
cuticle  from  the  blistered  surfaces,  and,  when  excoriations  occur,  they  should 
be  protected  from  the  air  by  dressings  of  simple  cerate. 

In  the  chronic  form,  the  treatment  must  be  addressed  to  the  state  of  the 
constitution.  If  this  is  vigorous,  and  especially  if  the  disease  is  associated 
with  internal  inflammation,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  should  be  pursued^;  con- 
sisting of  a  low  diet,  saline  purgatives,  refrigerant  drinks,  the  warm  bath, 
and  sometimes  general  or  local  bleeding.  Alkaline  baths  are  also  recom- 
mended. In  the  opposite  condition  of  health,  tonics  are  indicated;  and  fe- 
course  may  be  had  to  the  mineral  acids,  chalybeates,  simple  bitten,,  quinia, 
and  a  generous  diet.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Opiates  or  other  narcotics  are  often  requisite  to  procure  sleep,  and  relieve  the\ 
distressing  sensations  of  the  local  disease.  For  the  same  reason,  soothing 
applications  shoold  be  made  to  the  excoriations;  and^  when  these  are  India- 
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poeed  to  beal,  tbe  oemte  of  rabftcetate  of  lead  may  ht  eraplojed.    BmI  h 
necoMarj,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  blistered  snrftiees.    In  rery  ebrtinale 
recourse  ahonld  be  had  to  the  internal  use  of  arsenio. 


6.  RUPIA. 

Kapra  is  characterised  by  flattiBb,  distinct  bnllse,  enntafning  a  aeitran, 
lent,  or  dark  sanions  fluid,  and  followed  by  thick  scabs,  easily  separated  and 
soon  renewed,  or  by  ulcers. 

There  peems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  the  Same  disease  as 
ecthyma;^  as  the  two  are  often  together,  and  the  pustules  of  the  latter  affec- 
tion sometimes  appear  in  the  form  of  mere  purulent  bnllss,  or  bUslen  con- 
taining pus. 

In  its  mildest  form  (Rupm  n^pl^x,  Bateman),  the  disease  first  breaks  out 
in  bullse,  without  preceding  inflammation.  These  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  contain  a  fluid,  which  is  at  first  thin  and  transparent,  but  soon  tbiekens, 
becomes  purulent,  and  dries  into  brownish  rugged  scabs,  thicker  in  tbe  centre 
than  at  the  borders.  The  scabs  are  easily  detached,  and  leare  ulcerated  mir- 
faces,  which  either  cicatrise,  or  form  new  scabs  successirely  several  times, 
until  the  morbid  tendency  is  exhausted,  and  the  surfiice  heals.  A  livid  red- 
ness is  usually  left  behind  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

In  a  severer  form  i^Rupia  promtnerm,  Bate'man),  there  is  usually  at  first  aa 
inflamed  surface,  on  which  the  bulla  forms  with  greater  or  less  rafmlity.  Tbe 
liquid  it  contains  is  apt  to  become  opaque  and  blackish.  Sometimes  tbe  blis- 
ters disappear  without  scabbing;  but  generally  scabs  form  very  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  Batemaln,  in  one  night.  These  subsequently  receive  addittoos 
beneath,  and  at  their  circumference  by  tbe  vesication  and  scabbing  of  snccea- 
sive  borders  of  the  surface  around  them,  until  they  attain  their  full  siie,  which 
is  generally  larger  than  that  of  the  milder  kind.  From  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion, the  scabs  have  a  conical  shape,  and  exhibit  circular  marks  of  the  several 
additions  made  to  them,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  certain  small  oyster 
shells.  Sometimes  the  scabs  adhere  for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  sepa- 
rate, leaving  ulcerated  surfaces,  which  are  either  covered  with  new  acabs,  or 
remain  as  unhealthy  and  occasionally  deep  circular  ulcers.  These,  however, 
at  length  heal,  leaving  purple  stains  upon  the  skin,  which  last  for  a  long  time. 

Still  more  severe  is  the  Rupia  encharotica  of  Bateman,  which  conai<>t8  of 
bullse  formed  upon  a  livid  surface,  small  at  first,  but  gradually  and  irregularly 
enlarging,  with  a  blackish  opaque  liquid,  and  ending  in  ulcers.  These  spread 
and  deepen,  are  surrounded  by  a  red  inflamed  border,  and  are  covered  with  a 
fetid,  excoriating  pus  or  sanies.  Many  of  them  appear  successively.  They 
are  attended  with  pain,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  fever;  and  either  heal 
at  last,  after  a  very  protracted  duration,  or  end  in  death  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two.  Sometimes  eschars  form,  which  leave  deep  pits  in  tbe  skin 
after  recovery. 

The  diflerent  forms  of  rupia  appear  preferably  on  the  lower  extremities,  or 
about  the  loins  and  nates ;  but  they  also  break  out  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  occur  generally  in  persons  debilitated  by  old  age,  intemperance,  bad 
living,  and  the  various  privations  of  poverty,  or  by  previous  diseaae,  especially 
smallpox  and  scarlatina.  They  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life.  The  R, 
€9charotica  is  apt  to  appear  in  new-born  children,  or  during  tho  period  of  the 
first  dentition,  and  is  eppecially  disposed  to  attack  those  badly  fed  and  badly 
clothed,  and  with  health  depraved  by  various  causes. 

JXtit/noiu, — Pemphigus  and  ecthyma  are  the  only  complaints  frmn  which 
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there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  distingnisliing  the  bullsB  of  rnpia.  From  pem- 
phigus they  differ  in  the  .circumstances,  that  their  contents  are  generally 
opaque  and  sanious;  that  the  scab  is  often  conical,  thick,  and  fluted,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  vesicated  border;  and  that  they  leave  behind  them  ulcers  which 
are  often  deep,  foul,  and  difficult  to  heal.  The  diagnosis  between  this  com- 
plaint and  ecthyma,  belongs  to  the  latter  disease.  (See  Ecthyma,) 

/Vo^itom.— It  is  only  the  R.  escbarotica  which  is  dangerous.  The  others 
are  sometimes  tedious  and  troublesome,  but  they  get  well  sooner  or  later;  and, 
if  death  takes  place  in  the  course  of  them,  it  is  not  from  the  skin  affection,  but 
from  the  general  state  of  health  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Treatment — It  is  highly  necessary  to  attend  to  the  stat^  of  the  constitu^ 
tion,  and  endeavour  to  correct  the  general  health.  The  digestive  organs,  and 
the  state  of  the  blood  especially  require  attention.  A  diet  of  light,  nutritious, 
and  easily  digested  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  is  generally  indicated  ; 
as  are  also  frequently  the  tonics,  as  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  malt  liquors, 
wine,  &o.  The  alterative  influence  of  mercury,  with  sarsaparilla,  may  be  tried 
in  obstinate  cases.  I -have  found  iodide  of  potassium  to  act  like  a  charm  in 
curing,  or  apparently  curing,  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  external  remedies,  warm  baths,  or  alkaline  baths,  may  be 
employed,  and  emollient  applications  may  be  made  to  the  inflamed  eruption. 
In  the  state  of  ulcers,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  apply  something 
capable  of  ohanging  the  action  of  the  diseased  surface.  For  this  purpose 
nitrate  of  silver  is,  perhaps,  the  best  remedy,  being  applied,  in  the  form  of  the 
solid  stick,  more  <!>r  less  strongly  according  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease. 
Other  stimulants  or  eseharotics  may  be  used;  as  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and 
the  ointments  of  red  olide  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  mercury,  iodide  or  biniodide 
of  mercury,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  iodide  of  potassium  may  prove  useful  in 
the  form  of  certite. 

The  gangrenous  variety  must  be  treated  by  topics  and  stimulants  to  sup- 
port the  atrength,  and  the  warm-bath  or  emollients  externally,  until  the 
severe  constitutional  symptoms  disappear;  after  which  the  same  course  may 
be  pursued  as  in  the  other  varietiea. 


Article  IK 

9 

PUSTULAR  DISEASES. 

I.  ECTHYMA. 

The  name  of  ecthyma  was  appropriated  by  Willan  to  an  eruption  of  phly- 
zacious  pustules,  generally  distinct,  non-contagious,  and  without  fever. 

The  affection  may  occur  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form.  This  appears 
to  me  the  only  essential  distinction.  In  the  former,  the  eruption  appears, 
runs  its  course,  and  disappears,  without  return.  In  the  latter,  the  disease  is 
kept  up  by  constantly  renewed  crops  of  pustules. 

Sj/mpComs. — In  the  acute  variety,  the  eruption  is  often  preceded*  by  syinp- 
toms  of  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs,  epi- 
gastric uneasiness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  irregularity  of  bowels,  which  continue 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  until  the  pustules  have  run  their  course.  These 
first  make  their  appearance  as  distinct,  conical  elevations,  of  the  size  of  a  split 
pea  or  smaller,  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  often  very  painful.  They  occur 
mo^t  frequently  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  sometimes  on  the  extremities^ 
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bat  seldom  if  ever  upon  the  faoe  or  scalp.  They  enlarge,  and  spread  at  Ab 
base,  and,  in  the  coarse  of  three  or  four  days,  or  sooner,  exhibit  pus  at  their 
summit,  and  present  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  small  boils.  The  little 
abncesses  break  after  a  while,  and,  discharging  their  pus,  form  brown,  closely 
adherent  scabs,  which  fall  off  in  a  week  or  two  from  the  oommenoement  of 
the  eruption,  and  leave  dark-red  surfaces  of  six  or  eight  lines  in  dimmetery 
with  occasionally  a  slight  superficial  scar  in  the  centre.  (J?ayer.)  These 
stains  gradually  disappear.  Sometimes  two  of  the  pustules  joiui  and  thus 
acquire  greater  sise,  and  an  irregular  form.  The  inflammation  is  oocasioiimlly 
sufficient  to  produce  a  painful  sympathetic  swelling  in  the  neigbboaring  lym- 
phatic glands.  Young  persons  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  fcmn  c^  eothyma. 
It  is  the  E,  wHgart  of  Bateman's  synopsis. 

In  the  chronic  form,  some  vice  of  constitution  sustains  the  morbid  tend- 
encies of  the  skin,  and  crop  after  crop  of  the  pustules  arise,  protraeting  the 
disease  often  for  several  months.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  Uie  local  affeedon 
is  of  an  aggravated  character ;  the  pustules  being  more  numeroos,  more  ex- 
tensively diffused,  and  severally  larger,  more  depraved,  and  more  obeUoate. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  pus  at  the  summit  of  a  conical  elevation,  with  a  border 
of  inflammation,  the  whole  reddened  surface  throws  out  a  pnralent  fluid, 
forming  a  sort  of  bulla,  not  unlike  that  of  rupia,  after  its  oontents  have 
become  turbid.  In  some  instances,  a  portion  of  the  pustules  undergo  a  tort 
of  resolution ;  the  pus  being  absorbed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  mere  scale, 
instead  of  a  scab  as  in  ontinary  cases.  This  happens  most  frequently  opon 
the  hands  and  feet.  Now  and  then  the  scabs,  when  s^Murated  either  by  acci- 
dent or  spontaneously,  leave  ulcers,  which  may  be  deep,  unhealUiy,  painfol, 
and  very  slow  in  healing.  This  is  said  to  be  especidly  the  case  in  those 
imitances  of  the  disease  which  follow  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever. 

In  persons  of  vitiated  health,  the  old,  the  intemperate,  and  those  worn  out 
by  various  privations  and  fatigue,  the  pustules  have  a  dark-red  or  purplish 
base,  are  unusually  large,  and  spread  over  almost  the  whole  body,  except  the 
fiice.  In  eight  or  ten  days  they  break,  and  discharge  a  sanioos  or  bloodv 
matter,  which  leaves  a  deep  excavation.  This  fills  up  with  a  dark  scab,  which 
appears  as  if  firmly  set  in  the  skin,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  swollen,  hard, 
and  dark-red  border.  In  this  state  the  affection  remains  for  many  weeks,  or 
for  months,  unless  the  scab  is  forcibly  removed,  when  an  ill-conditioned,  and 
obstinate  ulcer  is  formed,  exuding  an  offensive  sanies.  This  is  the  Ecthyma 
luridum  of  the  synopsis. 

In  other  cases,  occurring  also  in  depraved  constitutions,  the  eruption 
attends  a  febrile  condition  of  the  system,  with  various  disorder  of  the  fune- 
tions,  and  presents  an  appearance  closely  resembling  certain  forms  of  cuta- 
neous syphilis.  Though  most  abundant  in  the  lower  extremities,  it  may 
occupy  any  portion  of  the  surface,  even  the  fieuse  and  scalp,  which  are  usoally 
spared  by  the  disease  in  its  other  forms. 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  set  of  pustules  before  the  old 
have  completed  their  course,  the  surface  often  has  a  very  diversified  aspect, 
exhibiting  the  affection  at  the  same  time  in  all  its  stages,  of  inflamed  eleva- 
tion, matured  pustule,  scab,  ulceration,  and  lurid  or  purple  stain. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  ecthyma  may  be  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  surface,  or  may  extend  over  the  whole.  It  appears  to  have 
a  predilection  for  the  lower  extremities,  though  it  not  unfirequenUy  also  occurs 
upon  the  arms,  shoulders,  neck,  and  breast.  The  parts  which  are  the  least 
frequently  affected  are  the  face  and  scalp.  Sometimes  the  eruption  is  scat- 
tered, sometimes  more  or  less  clustered. 

Cttutei. — Certain  irritants  produce  an  eruption  of  the  ecthymatous  eha- 
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noter  by  contact  with  the  skin.  Tartar  emetic  baa  this  effect.  Artisans 
vbose  hands  are  exposed  much  to  acrid  substances  are  apt  to  be  affected,  .a» 
workers  in  metals,  dyers,  and  persens  who  handle  sugar,  spices,  4^.  But 
generally  the  disease  depends  upon  causes  acting  through  the  system.  Hence, 
infants  who  are  badly  or  insufficiently  fed,  and  otherwise  neglected,  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  attacked.  The  depraved  condition  of  health  arising  from 
intemperance,  the  filth  and  various  wretchedness  of  extreme  poverty,  sensual 
excesses,  and  depressing  moral  causes,  predisposes  to  the  disease.  It  oeca- 
sionally  follows  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially  scarlatina  and  smallpox.  Other 
cutaneous  affections,  by  their  irritant  influence,  not  unfirequently  cause  t^e 
deyelopement  of  ecthyma,  by  which  they  are  then  complicated.  Such  are, 
especially,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  scabies.  The  disease  is  said  also  to  occur 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  skin  with  internal  irritations. 

JHagnosis. — ^The  inflamed  and  elevated  base  of  ecthyma  generally  serves 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  pustular  affections.  The  disorders  with  which 
it  may  sometimes  be  cenfounded  are  rupia,  scabies,  and  syphilitic  eruptions. 
One  of  its  forms  closely  resembles  rupia,  when  the  contents  of  the  bullss  have 
assumed  a  purulent  character;  and  there  is,  indeed,  reason  to  think  that  they 
may  be  essentially  the  same  affection,  as  they  occur  sometimes  together,  and 
from  the  same  cause.  But  if  the  bulla  has  the  vesicular  character  at  any 
period  of  its  course,  it  may  be  considered  as  rupia.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  diagnosis  between  rupia  and  the  ordinary  form  of  ecthyma.  Scabies^ 
even  when  associated  with  ecthymatous  pustules,  may  generally  be  distin- 
guiahed  by  the  presence  of  some  of  its  own  acuminate  vesicles,  or  the  more 
pointed  form  of  the  eruption,  if  it  has  assumed  the  pustular  character.  In 
relation  to  the  sypkUitic  affeetiony  the  copper  colour  of  the  diseased  s\|r£Eiee| 
and  the  history  of  the  case,  are  sometimes  the  only  diagnostic  signs. 

Prognom^ — So  far  as  the  eruption  alone  is  Concerned,  though  ecthyma 
ifl  sometimes  protracted  for  severkl  months,  it  may  always  be  looked  on  as 
curable.  The  only  danger  is  from  the  frail  state  of  general  healthj  in  which 
the  local  affection  originates. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  disease,  little  treatment  is  necessary.  Saline 
laxatives,  a  light  and  digestible  diet,  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulants,  and  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  when  discoverable,  are  the  only  requisite  measures* 
Warm  or  mucilaginous  baths  may  be  employed  as  adjuvants.  In  young  and 
robust  individuals,  if  the  inflammation  is  considerable  and  very  painful,  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  low  diet  enjoined. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  chief  care  must  be  directed  to  the  constitution.  The 
digestive,  organs  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  blood 
corrected.  *  It  is  often  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  tonics,  especially  the  sim- 
ple bitters,  quinia,  the  chalybeates,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Nitromuriatio 
acid  sometimes  exerts  a  favourable  influence  in  these  oases.  The  preparations 
of  sarsaparilla  have  been  employed  as  alteratives.  But  the  most  efficient 
medicine  is  probably  iodide  of  potassium,  which  should  be  employed  espe^ 
cially  in  the  ulcerative  cases.  Iodide  of  iron  may  be  substituted  when  the 
blood  is  anemic.  Opiates  or  other  narcotics  are  often  necessary  to  quiet  un- 
easiness, and  procure  sleep.  In  the  old  cases,  baths  rendered  somewhat. sti- 
mulant by  alkaline,  ioduretted,  sulphuretted,  or  saline  impregnation  may  be 
used.  The  common  salt-bath  has  been  recommended.  Attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  the  cause.  A  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet,  and  suitable  clothing, 
should  be  secured  to  the  patient.  In  children  at  the  breast,  it  is  sometimes 
important  to  change  the  nurse.  Of  course,  strict  temperance  in  all  things 
must  be  enjoined. 

In  relation  to  local  measureS|  while  the  eruption  is  inflamed|  emolUent  ap-t 
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pKeatioDs  sbouM  be  employed ;  in  tbe  advanced  and  alceratiye  state,  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  ointment  of  iodide  of  [K>ta8Bi<im,  solatioii  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  other  stimulant  alterative. 


2.  IMPETIGO. 

Ira]>etigo  consists  of  an  eruption  of  small  psydracious  or  achoroos  pustales 
(see  page  385),  generally  set  closely  tojB;ether,  forming  thick,  yellowish  scabs, 
without  contagious  properties,  and  without  fever. 

The  varieties  of  this  affection  may  be  reduced  to  three,  namely,  I.  figurata, 
L  sparsa,  and  I.  larvalis.  The  first  two  are  known  commonly  as  the  moist  or 
runnin//  fetter,  the  last  is  the  crusta  Inctea  of  the  older  authors. 

1.  Impetigo  fignrcuta. — Moist  tetter. — This  may  appear  upon  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  is  most  frequent  upon  the  face,  and  especially  on  the  cheek. 
The  eruption  is  sometimes  preceded  by  general  uneasiness,  headache,  or  signs 
of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  but  frequently  appears  without  any  previous 
disorder.  It  oceurs  in  dusters  of  minute  yellow  pustules,  of  the  siae  of  a 
pin's  head,  or  less,  closely  crowded  upon  a  circumscribed  red  and  inflamed 
portion  of  the  skin  ;  the  redness  extending  a  little  beyond  the  pustules,  and 
the  whole  patch  being  slightly  elevated  above  the  Surrounding  surface. 
There  may  be  one  of  these  patches,  or  several.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are 
usually  smaller,  and,  extending  by  their  borders,  not  unfrequently  coalesce. 
Sometimes  they  are  preceded  by  an  inflammation  not  unlike  that  of  erysipelas, 
from  which,  however,  the  affection  (/.  en/m))elafode8)  may  very  soon  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appearance  of  the  pustules.  In  this  case,  there  may  be  a 
slight  fever  when  the  disease  spreads  extensively  over  the  face  and  neck. 

In  two  or  three  days,  the  pustules  break  and  discharge  their  contents,  leav- 
ing a  red,  shining,  somewhat  excoriated  surface,  which  exudes  large  quantities 
of  an  ichorous  fluid  from  numerous  minute  pores.  The  affection  is  attended 
with  very  disagreeable  sensations  of  itching,  heat,  and  smarting. 

The  exudation  soon  concretes  into  yellowish,  or  greenish- yellow,  brittle,  and 
translucent  scabs,  from  beneath  which  a  liquid  matter  continues  to  ooxe.  It 
is  in  this  state  that  the  complaint  generally  first  comes  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician.  He  detects  its  character,  not  only  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  incrustation,  but  also  by  a  few  pustules  which  generally  show  themselves 
upon  the  borders  of  the  circumscribed  patch.  The  countenance  of  the  patient 
is  completely  altered,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognisable,  when  the  emption  is 
somewhat  extensive  on  the  face. 

In  three  or  four  weeks,  the  disagreeable  sensations  and  the  quantity  of  fluid 
discharge  lessen,  and  the  scabs,  becoming  dry,  fall  off,  and  leave  the  skin 
red,  somewhat  thickened,  rough,  and  brittle ;  so  that  slight  causes  of  irrit*- 
tiou  may  occasion  fissures  and  excoriations,  with  renewed  discharge  and 
scabbing,  and  thus  greatly  protract  the  complaint.  But,  should  such  snurres 
of  injury  be  avoided,  the  diseased  surface  msy  gradually  resume  the  healthy 
condition,  though  it  still  remains  for  some  time  red  and  shining,  with  a  very 
delicate  cuticle.  The  cure  generally  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  patches,  and 
extends  towards  the  circumference.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  acvte  form 
of  impetigo. 

But  the  disease  is  often  much  protracted,  and  may  then  be  considered 
chronic ;  though,  in  fact,  the  acute  character  still  frequently  remains,  as  the 
successive  crops  of  pustules  which  sustain  it  appear  with  the  same  proportte^, 
and  go  through  the  finuic  changes  as  at  first.  Sometimes  these  renewed  erup- 
tions appear  upon  the  original  sucfaee,  thereby  at  length  producing  a  deep 
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afiection  of  tbe  tkin.  -,  In  t>Aer  eases,  tbey  take  plaee  upon  the  bordjenn  of  the 
patch,  ezteDdtng  it  in  all  direotioas,  while  the  in  tenor  remaitiB  covered  with 
a  sealy  or  scabby  ineni8tatioQ,COQ8titiitibg  one  of  the  Yarietie6  of  ringworm. 
At  length,  however,  the  aflection  becomes  tmly  chronic,  presenting  dry  scabs 
or  scabby  surfaces,  the  origin  of  which  may  generally  be  known  by  the  occnr* 
rence  now  and  then,  about  their  edges,  of  a  few  characteristic  pnstules. 
When  a  cure  takes  placet,  the  itching  ceases,  liquid  is  no  longer  secreted,  the 
scabs  become  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  length  disappear,  and  the  skin  re* 
somes  its  healthy  character,  thongh  long  somewhat  discoloured. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  variety  of  the  disease  occurs. most  fi^ 
quently  in  the  hce.  It  may  cover  the  whole  of  one  or  of  both  cheeks,  and 
may  even  extend  downward  to  the  neck ;  but  occasionally  it  is  confined  to 
some  one  limited  ppot,  as  to  the  eyelid,  the  ala  of  the  nose,  or  the  upper  or 
lower  lip.  When  upon  the  eyelid,  it  is  apt  to  induce  ophthalmia.  It  occurs 
also  on  the  limbs,  and  is  said  to  be  usually  of  smaller  extent  in  the  upper 
than  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  sometimes  forms  several 
large  patches. 

2.  Impetigo  ttparsa. — This  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  pustules.  These  are  of  the  same  character,  and  go  through 
the  same  series  of  changes ;  but,  instead  of  being  in  well-defined  patches,  they 
are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  part  affected.  The  disease  is  in  this  form 
more  apt  to  become  chmnic.  It  is  also  much  more  frequent  in  the  lower 
extremities,  affecting  especially  the  flexures  of  the  jointa.  It  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  one  limb,  or  may  spread  more  or  leas  over  the  whole  of 
it,  or  may  even  occupy  more  than  one.  In  some  instances,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  successive  crops  of  eruption  in  the  intervals  of  the  preceding,  before 
these  have  terminated  in  health,  large  portions  become  continuously  diseased; 
and  the  whole  of  a  limb  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  firm  yellowish  incrusta- 
tion, which  has  been  compared  to  the  bark  of  a  tree.  In  this  state,  the  dis- 
ease constitutes  the  Impetigo  srahida  of  Willan.  The  leg  from  the  knee 
downwards,  and  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  may  thus  be  encased 
in  a  scabby-  covering,  which  renders  motion  difficult  and  painful.  Now  and 
then  the  ehist  splits,  admitting  an  ichorous  matter  to  flow  out,  which  in  its 
tarn  concretes,  and  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  covering.  When  the  scabs 
are  removed,  the  surface  appears  excoriated,  but  soon  covers  itself  over  with 
a  new  crust,  by  the  concretion  of  the  liquid  discharge  that  takes  place.  Some- 
times the  disease  extends  to  the  fingers  and  toes,  causing  a  separation  of  the 
nails,  which,  when  afterwards  renewed,  are  apt  to  be  notched  and  misshapen. 
Obstinate  ulcers  occasionally  form  in  the  impetiginous  limb,  which  is  also  not 
unfrequently  greatly  distended  with  edematous  effusion.  This  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  happen  in  old  and  feeble  individuals,  with  health  broken  or  depraved 
by  intemperance,  bad  living,  and  various  diseases. 

This  variety  of  impetigo  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  I.  figurat^  is  most  partial  to  the  spring.  Some  persons  are  attacked 
by  the  former  every  autumn,  and  do  not  get  rid  of  it  until  the  recurrence  of 
warm  weather  after  the  close  of  winter. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  there  is  no  precise  line  between  these  two 
forms,  but  that  they  are  connected  by  cases  presenting  every  diversity  of 
shade,  and  in  fact  constitute  one  and  the  same  disease,  depending  upon  the 
same  causes,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

3.  Impetigo  Inrvnlis — Porrigo  hirvalis  (Willan). — Cru^la  7(0rr/tfa.-— This 
affection  has  been  removed  by  the  recent  French  writers  on  dermatology  from 
porrigo,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  plac^  with 
impetigo.  It  differs  from  porrigo  essentially  in  the  circumstance  of  its  want 
of  contagiousness,  as  well  as  in  its  pustular  character. 
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This  variety  of  impetigo  is  oonfined  chiefly  to  in&ncy,  and,  though  it  nwy 
appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  occurs  most  commonly  npon  the  &ee 
or  Bcalp.  Its  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  th«i  it 
times  covers  nearly  the  whole  face  with  a  scabby  incrustation,  as  with  a 
It  differs  much  in  its  extent,  the  degree  of  inflammation  that  attends  it,  the 
thickness  of  the  crusts,  &c.  The  eruption  consists  of  numerous  very  small, 
whitish,  achorous  pustules,  which  cause  much  itching,  and  soon  break,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  scratching.  A  purulent  fluid  escapes,  which  ooBcreles 
into  soft,  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow  scabs.  As  the  pustules  spiead,  the 
scabby  surface  extends,  and  is  at  the  same  time  thickened  by  the  eoneretioB 
of  matter  which  forms  beneath  the  crust.  Beginning  in  the  forehead  or 
cheek,  it  thus  spreads  till  it  sometimes  covers  the  whole  &oe,  wilh  the  ezeep- 
tion  of  the  nose  and  eyelids.  In  some  instances,  it  is  confined  to  parttcular 
parts  of  the  fiEtoe.  Thus,  it  may  cover  the  chin  only,  or  may  form  a  eniii 
completely  around  the  lips,  very  much  interfering  with  their  motiooa.  If  the 
crust  is  removed,  the  surface  is  seen  to  be  red,  inflamed,  and  ezoorialed;  and 
it  sometimes  discharges  fluid  so  copiously  that  scabs  cannot  form.  In  other 
instances,  little  fluid  secretion  takes  place,  and  the  crusts  are  dry,  brown,  and 
adherent.  . 

At  the  same  time  that  it  thus  chiefly  affects  the  face,  patches  of  the  erap- 
tion  not  unfrequently  appear  on  the  breast,  arms,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  affects  also  the  ears  and  scalp ;  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  some- 
times become  inflamed  and  enlarged.  The  disease  is  also  occasionally  oom- 
plicated  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  audi- 
tory meatus. 

In  consequence  of  repeated  renewals,  or  the  long  continuanoe  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  skin  becomes  fissured  and  excoriated,  though  it  is  said  thmt,  when 
the  parts  are  restored  to  health,  no  scars  are  left,  unless  in  eonseqnenee  of 
wounds  made  by  the  fingers. 

In  the  scalp  it  may  be  confined  to  the  back  part,  or  pervade  the  whole. 
The  viscid  fluid  that  is  poured  out  agglutinates  the  hairs,  which  are  consoli- 
dated with  the  scabs  into  extensive  crusts.  From  beneath  these  matter  con- 
tinues to  exude;  and  innumerable  vermin  find  a  congenial  residence  in  the 
filthy  mass,  which  is  unspeakably  offensive  as  well  to  the  nostrili^^«8  to  the 
eye.  It  is  only,  however,  in  cases  in  which  no  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness 
that  the  affection  assumes  so  repulsive  an  aspect.  If  the  hair  is  oat  off,  and 
the  scabs  removed,  the  surface  appears  red,  and  exhibits  numerons  exvding 
points,  while  here  and  there  are  frequently  to  be  seen  small  subontaneons 
abscesses.  In  old  cases,  the  hair  partially  falls,  but,  as  the  bulbs  are  not 
destroyed,  it  grows  again ;  in  which  respect  the  disease  differs  from  porrigo. 
When  the  pustules  are  distinct  in  the  scalp,  they  sometimes  terminate  in 
scabs  which  join  several  hairs  together,  and  which,  upon  separating  from  the 
skin,  become  hard,  unequal,  irregular,  and  of  a  brown  or  dark-gray  colour, 
and  remain  interspersed  in  great  numbers  among  the  hair,  giving  it  a  pecn- 
liar  appearance.  This  is  the  affection  described  by  Casenave  and  Schedel  at 
the  Impetigo  granulala. 

The  affection  is  attended  with  much  itching  and  irritation,  which  renders 
the  child  fretful  and  restless,  and  interferes  with  sleeping.  In  this  way  the 
general  health  may  at  length  become  affected,  and  sometimes  internal  dis- 
eases occur,  which  carry  off  the  patient.  This,  however,  is  not  common.  In 
general,  the  health  is  little  impaired ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
affection,  which  is  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  during  dentition,  sometimes  serves 

a  useful  outlet  to  the  morbid  tendencies  of  that  period. 

The  oomphiint  is  often  tedious,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  cured  pemumently 
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while  teething  continaes.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  gets  well ;  the  secretion 
oeaaing,  the  scabs  diminishing,  and  the  skin  gradnally  returning  to  the  healthy 
state,  though  it  continues  long  red,  delicate,  and  marked  with  deep  lines,  and 
the  cuticle  repeatedly  exfoliates.  According  to  Dr.  Bateman,  fissures  are  not 
apt  to  be  produced  in  the  skin,  as  in  other  forms  of  impetigo. 

Catues, — ^The  causes  of  impetigo  are  not  always  obvious.  Dentition  ap- 
pears to  dispose  to'^it,  as  do  various  conditions  in  the  female  connected  with 
the  menstrual  function,  as  change  of  life,  amenorrhosa,  and  sometimes  gesta- 
ticm.  Young  persons  of  fresh  and  delicate  skins  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to- its  attacks.  -  Among  the  exciting  causes  are  enumerated  violent  exer- 
eiM,  sensual  excesses,  vehement  passions,  and  various  local  irritants  to  which 
artisans  are  exposed,  as  dyers,  workers  in  metal,  bakers,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  its  obstinacy  is  the  untimely  application  of  stimulant  medi- 
oaments,  which  are  unsuitable  to  the  early  stage. 

IHagnosig^r^The  complaints  with  which  impetigo  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
firanded  are  eczema  and  porrigo.  From  eczema  it  is  distinguished  by  its  pus- 
tules, and  by  ite  thick,  rugose,  yellowish  or  greenish-vellow  scabs.  If,  along 
inth  minute  pustules,  there  are  also  vesicles,  succeeded  by  thin  laminated  or 
aealy  crusts,  the  coniplaint  mify  be  referred  to  eczema  impetiginoides;  though 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  two  affections  may  be  conjoined.  The 
diagnosis  between  impetigo  and  porrigo  will  be  given  under  the  latter  com- 
plaint. It  has  b^en  already  stated  that  the  latter  is,  and  the  former  is  not 
ooDtagious.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  disease  from 
weabtes  in  its  ordinary  forms.  The  pustules,  the  patches,  the  profuse  liquid 
discharge,  the  copious  thick  scabs,  and  the  want  of  the  contagious  quality, 
Are  sufficiently  diagnostic.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  is  possible  that  impe- 
tigo might  sometimes  be  confounded  with  the  scaly  diseases^  but  the  history 
of  the  cases  will  serve  to  distinguish  them,  and,  besides,  by  careful  watching, 
aome  pustules  may  generally  be  detected  at  ^imes  among  the  patches  of  impe- 
tigo,- even  when  in  its  most  chronic  state. 

Frofinom. — ^This  disease  is  very  seldom  dangerous.  Even  in  those  cases 
of  infants  who  perish  while  labouring  under  it,  the  cause  of  death  must 
almost  always  be  sought  for  in  some  merely  coincident  disease.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  cutaneous  affection  may  sometimes  add  the  last  drop  that  is 
wanting  to  make  the  cup  overflow.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
nuoh  more  frequently  acts  as  a  safeguard  by  giving  the  morbid  tendencies 
an  external  direction.  Though  a  cure  may  be  counted  on  sooner  or  later, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  soon;  for,  even  when  the  complaint  is 
disappearing,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  a  new  crop  of  pustules  may  not  break 
oat.     It  may  get  well  in  a  few  weeks,  or  may  continue  many  months. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages,  this  should  always  be  soothing.  In  rela- 
tion to  genera]  treatment,  little  is  requisite.  In  cases  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, when  there  is  much  local  inflammation,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  little 
blood  generally  or  locally;  but  this  is  seldom  requisite.  It  will  usually  be 
sufficient  to  diminish  the  diet,  to  give  cooling  drinks,  and  to  administer  now 
and  then  a  gentle  laxative,  as  magnesia,  one  of  the  neutral  saltSj  or  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar.  An  occasional  pur^tive  dose  of  calomel  may 
be  useful  in  infantile  cases  of  unusual  severity  or  obstinacy. 

The  local  treatment,  in  the  same  stage,  should  be  confined  to  the  keeping 
of  the  part  perfectly  cleansed  from  all  filth,  whether  extraneous  or  from  its 
own  secretions,  and  to  the  use  of  demulcent  or  emollient  applications.  The 
pus  should  be  carefully  wiped  away  with  a  very  soft  sponge,  or  linen  rags, 
and  the  surface  frequently  washed  with  warm  water,  milk  and  water,  infusion 
of  bran  or  slippery  elm,  almond  emulsion,  or  other  similar  liquid;  and,  in  the 
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over  considerable  portions  of  the  Bwrhoe,  forming  the  Acne  tebaeea  of  Biett. 
All  the  phenomena  above  described,  constituting  different  stugea  or  degreei 
of  foUicnlar  inflammation  or  excitement,  may  appear  at  the  same  time  upoii 
an  j  of  the  parts  frequented  by  the  disease,  and  when  on  the  fiu»  give  it  t 
Tory  disagreeable  and  even  repulsive  aspect. 

The  affection,  in  this  form,  often  continues  for  months  or  yesrs,  varying 
more  or  lees  in  degree,  sometimes,  perhaps,  disappearing,  and  again  retoming, 
until  at  length  the  constitutional  tendency  to  it  seems  to  be  exhausted,  and 
the  patient  slowly  recovers,  retaining,  however,  not  unfreauentlyi  indelibk 
marks  of  the  disease.  At  no  time  is  it  necessarily  attended  irit|i  any  consti- 
tutional disorder. 

Causes, — The  chief  cause  of  acne  is  probably  some  modificatioD  of  the  vital 
processes,  during  the  period  which  intervenes  between  puberty  and  full  ma- 
turity of  growth.  At  this  period,  when  the  functiona  are  padoally  settling 
down  from  a  state  of  high  activity  into  the  regularity  of  mature  ace,  ezoesses 
or  irregularities  in  the  vital  actions  not  unfrequently  occur,  whieh  ind  an 
outlet  in  various  local  diseases,  of  which  one  of  the  safest  is  ondonbtedly.that 
now  under  consideration*  Hence,  young  persons  of  both  sezea.  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  disease,  which  is  most  common  from  the  seventeenth  or  Mghteenth 
up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  though  it  not  unfrequent^  happens  as  late  as 
thirty  or  even  thirty-five.  The  notion  is,  I  think,  altogether  gratuitous,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  good  name  of  the  young,  which  ascribes  the  disease  to 
secret  and  vicious  indulgences.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  occurs  in  pe^ 
sons  of  health  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  sound,  and  of  the  most  correct 
characters ;  and  I  have  certainly  not  noticed  it  as  peculiarly  attendant  upon 
cases  in  which  such  vices  have  been  acknowledged. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  those  predisposed  to  the  affection,  it  is  induced 
by  intemperance /in  eating  and  drinking;  and  it  is  very  intelligible  that,  in 
females,  it  shoifld  be  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  menses  are  retained  or  sop- 
j)re86ed,  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  that  function.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  in  some  instances  by  disordered  digestion.  Local  irritation  may  also 
sometimes  call  the  predisposition  into  action. 

Diagnotis, — Acne  may  in  general  be  easily  distinguished.  The  only  affec- 
tions which  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it  are  ecthyma,  and  syphilitic 
pustules  and  tubercules.  The  pustules  in  ecthyma  are  larger  and  more  super- 
ficial than  those  of  acne,  have  a  much  thicker  scab,  and  do  not,  like  the  latter, 
leave  chronic  tubercules  behind  them.  Nor  are  they  accompanied  with  thick- 
ening and  induration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  syphilitic  pus- 
tule and  tubcrcule  are  apt  to  be  surrounded  with  a  copper-coloured  areola, 
appear  on  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  seats  of  acne,  and 
are  besides  preceded  or  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  which  sufficiently 
indicate  their  nature.  Besides,  the  syphilitic  tubercules  are  often  ulcerated 
at  top.  Nor  are  they  interspersed  with  those  enlarged  sebaceous  follicles,  or 
attended  with  that  greasy  state  of  the  skin,  so  characteristic  of  acne. 

Prognosis, — The  simple  form  of  the  disease  is  often  of  brief  duration ;  but 
it  is  often  also  obstinate  and  persistent;  and  the  severer  form  sometimes  lasts 
for  many  years.  It  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  prognosticate  with  accuracy 
the  period  of  recovery.  The  patient,  however,  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
get  well  in  time ;  for  it  almost  never  happens  that,  with  a  proper  attention  to 
regimen  and  modes  of  life,  the  disposition  to  the  disease  does  not  spontane- 
ously cease,  with  the  changes  which  the  system  undergoes. 

Treatment. — Very  little  should  be  done  in  the  milder  cases.  In  tfaoM  of 
greater  severity,  the  physician,  even  if  disposed,  cannot  resist  the  appeals  con- 
atantiy  nude  to  him  by  the  very  excusable  regard  of  the  patient  for  bis  per^ 
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iooal  appeajranoe.  But  he  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  affection  may 
be  a  safe  outlet  for  tendencies  to  irritation,  and  shouldi  therefore,  be  guarded 
in  the  measures  employed. 

In  relation  to  general  remedies,  it  is  usually  sufficient,  in  the  early  stages, 
to  obviate  costiveness  by  saline  laxatives,  to  restrict  the  patient  to  a  moderate 
and  easily  digestible  diet,  and  tor  forbid  strictly  all  stimulating  drinks  and 
high-seasoned  food.  Any  .disorder  of  menstruation,  digestion,  or  other  im- 
portant function,  should  be  corrected  by  the  appropriate  means.  Should  the 
inflammation  be  severe,  and  the  patient  vigorous  or  plethoric,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  take  blood  both  from  the  arm,  and  by  leeches  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  affected  part,  as,  for  example,  from  behind  the  ears  in  acne  of  the  face. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  diet  may  be  still  further  reduced,  and  a 
doee  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  occasionally  administered.  The  habitual  use  of 
the  warm  bath  may  also  be  advantageous.  Should  the  patient,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  feeble,  it  may  be  necessary  to  support  his  strength  by  mild  tonio 
iheasures,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  Among  these  the  cold 
bath  is  one  of  the  best.  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  disease  has  become 
quite  chronic,  reoourae  may  be  had  to  the  alterative  influence  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  &c.  Mr.  Startin 
lias  obtained  great  success,  in  the  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  London, 
by  the  conjoined  use  of  the  preparations  of  iron  and  saline  aperients.  (^Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.f  vi.  24.) 

The  local  treatment  should  at  first  be  soothing.  Emollient  or  demulcent 
lotions  may  be  used  occasionally  through  the  day,  such  as  infusion  of  bran  or 
dippery  eliQ)  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  warm  milk,  cream,  glycerin,  &c. 
When  considerable  extents  of  surface  are  affected,  demulcent  baths  may  be 
useful.  An  emollient  poultice,  as  of  bread  and  milk,  mashed  potatoes,  mush, 
fto.,  may  be  applied  to  the  face  at  night  Wilson  has  found  advantage  from 
the  application  of  collodion,  so  as  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  air.  A 
•olution  of  gutta  percba  or  caoutchouc  in  chloroform  is  still  better.  As  the 
complaint  advances,  and  the  eruption  assumes  a  more  indolent  character,  dis- 
posed neither  to  suppuraUon  nor  to  resolution,  gently  stimulant  applications 
may  be  made ;  such  as  alcohol,  diluted-  with  one  of  the  aromatic  waters;  di- 
luted spirit  of  lavender,  bay-rum,  or  Cologne  water ;  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  alcohol  or  water,  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains  to  the  pint,  &o.  Dr.  Neligan  thinks  that  the  best  method  of  preventing 
acne  is  to  wash  the  face,  in  the  morning,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
instead  of  sosp,  and  afterwards  with  a  lotion  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  oil 
of  lemon  and  half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  alco- 
hol. {Dub.  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  xi.  330.)  Mr.  Plumbe  strongly 
pecommends  that  each  tuberoule,  as  soon  as  it  assumes  a  bluish  hue  indicative 
of  stippuration,  should  be  opened  by  a  lancet,  and  the  matter  pressed  out. 
The  same  end  may  often  be  effected  by  pressure  alone  without  puncture.  At 
a  still  later  period,  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  of  ammoniated  mer- 
cury, or  of  iodide  of  sulphur  should  be  used.  Biett  praises  highly  the  last- 
mentioned  preparation,  made  in  the  proportion  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
grains  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  At  this  stage,  too,  it  is  that  lotions 
of  one  of  the  natural  sulphur  waters,  or  the  douche  of  hot  vapour  or  hot 
water,  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
exdting  the  languid  tubercules  into  a  more  rapid  action.  The  use  of  vapour 
baths,  and  sulphur  baths,  has  also  been  recommended.  A  blister  applied  to 
the  diseased  follicles  has  sometimes  had  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting 
their  resolution.  In  despair  of  benefit  from  other  means,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  the  strong  mineral  acids  have  sometimes  been  employed  with  a  view  to 
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their  canstic  effect.  I  should  prefer  a  trial  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  diseased  surface.  When  any  of  the  above  meanirea  occasioa 
much  inflammation^  they  should  be  suspended  for  a  time. 


4.  ROSACEA. 

Syn. — ^Acne  rosacea  (Batemafif  Catenave  and  Schsdel), — Qutta  rosea. — CoaperoM 

{French). 

This  is  strikingly  peculiar  in  its  appearance.  An  afiectioD  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  young,  consisting  of  isolated  and  scattered  pustules  of  acnei, 
upon  a  broad,  hard,  and  violet-red  base,  which,  though  described  by  authors 
under  this  head,  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  acne  and  rosacea,  and, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  occurs  at  the  same  age,  might  properly  be  refer- 
red to  the  former  complaint.  If  it  be  so  referred,  it  would  oe  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Acne  roiacea.  Rosacea,  as  the  term  is  here  understoodi  is  eoofioed 
almost  exclusively  to  persons  in  middle  or  advanced  life. 

The  disease  usually  appears  first  upon  the  nose,  especially  Uie  end  of  it, 
though  it  may  begin  also  in  other  parts  of  the  face.  The  skin  in  the  pari 
affected  assumes  a  deep-red  colour,  most  commonly  after  some  ezoess  in 
drinking  or  eating.  Tbe  redness  disappears  after  a  time,  but  returns  upon 
some  similar  occasion,  and  this  may  happen  several  times,  until  at  length  the 
colour  becomes  permanent.  Pustules  now  appear  upon  the  surface,  and,  by 
their  yellowness,  sometimes  offer  a  striking  contrast  with  the  purple  rednea 
around  them.  The  skin  swells  unequally,  the  part  affected  often  enlarges  eooP- 
aiderably,  and  deeper-red  or  bluish  streaks,  caused  by  the  enlarged  capillariei| 
meander  over  the  surface.  In  some  instances,  the  affection  continues  oco- 
fined  to  the  nose,  but  in  others  it  extends  to  the  cheek,  forehead,  chin,  aad 
even  to  the  whole  face,  which  is  then  all  over  red,  though  with  unequal  inten* 
sity  in  different  spots.  Tbe  redness  is  deepest  about  the  pustular  eminences, 
which  often  assume  a  tuberculuted  condition,  neither  inclined  to  suppuration 
nor  to  resolution.  The  whole  surface  affected  is  unequal,  rugose,  and  of  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  and  repulsive  appearance. 

Cause, — This  affection  is  generally  the  result  of  intemperate  drinking  or 
eating,  or  of  both.  It  is  also  said  to  be  produced  by  excessive  mental  labour 
with  confinement,  and  especially  when  combined  with  the  indulgences  of  the 
table.  Disorder  of  the  digestive  process  is  apt  to  accompany,  and  may  pos- 
sibly promote  it.  Individuals  have  been  observed  to  be  peculiarly  prone  to 
it,  whose  parents  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  Women  are  especially 
liable  to  it  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 

Frognosi$. — ^The  complaint  often  ceases  for  a  time,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
return ;  and,  when  of  long  standing,  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  if  not  quite 
incurable.  The  prognosis  is  favourable  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  age  of 
the  patieAt,  and  the  duration  of  tbe  disease.  When  it  depends  upon  intem- 
perance, there  may  be  more  hope  of  cure  from  a  change  of  habitSi  than  whea 
it  arises  from  constitutional  peculiarities. 

Treatment, — There  may  be  cases  of  the  disease  in  which  the  general  health 
is  so  vigorous  as  to  admit  of  bleeding;  but  they  are  rare.  Occaaional 
leeching  near  the  part  affected  may  be  useful  in  some  cases.  The  measors 
upon  which  most  depends  is  a  complete  change  of  habits.  If  tbe  patienti 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  can  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt  a  temperate 
course  of  life,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  expect  a  cure.  A  bland  diet  of 
boiled  meats,  milk,  and  digestible  vegetables  and  fruits,  should  be  enjoined. 
The  course  of  general  treatment  must  be  conducted  in  reference  to  the  state 
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of  BYstem,  without  particular  regard  to  the  local  affection.  It  is  said  that 
flood  has  resulted  from  the  nitro-muriattc  acid  foot-hath ;  and  the  alterative 
inflaence  of  mercury,  or  iodine,  or  of  hoth  conjoined,  may  lue  tried.  Dono- 
taa's  solution  has  been  specially  recommended. 

In  relation  to  the  local  treatment,  the  remarks  made  under  acne  are  exactly 
applicable  here.  In  the  early  and  more  inflammatory  stage,  the  emollient 
l^n  should  be  adopted,  and  should  afterwards  be  exchanged  gradually  for 
tlie  stimulant,  as  the  affection  becomes  indolent. 


5.  SYCOSIS. 

Syn. — Mentagra. — Tinea  Sycosa  (  W.  Jenner).        • 

The  term  sycosis  is  derived  from  avxoPy  a  fig,  probably  from  a  supposed 
rMemblance  between  the  disease  which  it  designates,  and  the  rough  interior 
of  that  fruit.  The  complaint  differs  from  the  two  preceding  by  affecting 
mpecwAlj  the  hair  follicles  of  the  face.  It  may  occupy  the  chin,  upper  lip, 
eyebrows,  submaxillary  region,  or  that  part  of  tbe  cheek  where  the  whiskers 
grow.  In  other  words,  it  is  confined  to  the  hairy  portions  of  the  face.  It 
IB  sometimes  also  seated  in  the  scalp,  and  in  Bateman's  synopsis,  is  named 
iS^com  capillitii  when  in  this  position,  and  /$.  menti  when  in  the  chin.  But 
the  division  is  unnecessary,  as  the  affection  is  identical  in  the  two  positions. 
Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  face^  sometimes  affects  all  the 
hairy  parts  at  the  same  time. 

'  E^cosis  does  not  usually  make  its  attack  without  previous  warning.  The 
patient  is  for  a  long  time  affected  now  and  then  with  an  eruption,  to  which| 
Dowever,  he  pays  little  attention.  At  length  some  portion  of  the  chin  or 
upper  lip  is  affected  with  redness,  heat,  and  painful  tension,  followed  by  an 
timption  of  pimples,  which  in  one,  two,  or  three  days,  are  oonverted  into 

£tules  of  various  sizes,  but  not  generally  exceeding  that  of  a  millet  seed. 
ih  pustule  is  usually  penetrated  by  a  hair.  They  are  sometimes  isolated,  and 
aoBietimes  in  clusters,  and  may  occur  over  a  considerable  space  at  the  same 
time,  or,  beginning  at  a  point,  may  gradually  extend  thence  in  different  direo- 
tiona.  In  six  or  seven  days  they  break,  and  form  brownish  scabs.  In  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  these  scabs  separate,  and  the  particular  pustules  have  run 
their  course.  But  others  appear,  the  skin  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  inflam- 
Btttaon  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  producing  partial  swelling  and 
induration.  The  parts  are  now  red,  painful,  and  deformed;  exhibiting  pus- 
tules  intermingled  with  large  yellowish  or  greenish-brown  scabs,  which  mat 
the  beard  together,  and  with  tubercules  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  as  large 
•a  a  pea  or  cherry,  which  suppurate  very  slowly.  Plumbe  says  that  a  little 
pas  is  Contained  in  the  centre  of  every  tubercule;  but  this  statement  has  been 
found  to  be  too  general.  Sometimes  a  small  spot  only  is  affected,  and  pre- 
sents a  dark-coloured,  prominent  scab,  which  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 
In.  some  old  cases,  the  hair  falls  from  particular  spots,  though  it  grows  again, 
and  ultimately  acquires  the  same  appearance  as  it  had  originally.  When  the 
part  returns  to  health,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  swelling  and  in- 
duration, the  existing  tubercules  are  resolved,  new  pustules  cease  to  appear, 
ind  the  disease  ends  by  a  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  It  is  very  uncertain 
in  ita  duration,  and  its  course  cannot  be  predicted.  Sometimes  it  speedily 
fields  to  remedies,  at  other  times  it  resists  them  obstinately,  and  runs  on  for 
vetrs  with  various  vicissitudes.  Some  persons  are  attacked  every  winter,  and 
beeome  free  from  the  disease  in  summer. 

Oauie$. — ^These  are  not  well  understood.    A  predisposition  appears  to  be 
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genorated  hy  intemperance,  and  low  debauchery  and  filth;  but  ii  ocem  tlio 
in  the  temperate,  and  in  those  exemplary  in  all  respects,  Pisorder  o£  digei* 
tion,  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation,  or  other  derangement  of  health,  is  8DnM> 
times  associated  with  it,  and  probably  in  the  relation  of  cause.  The  sorofnlow 
diathesis  is  thought  to  predispose  to  the  affection.  It  occurs  most  frequentlj 
in  young  adults,  though  old  age  is  not  exempt.  Local  irritation,  and  iHiat- 
ever  induces  an  habitual  flow  of  blood  to  the  face,  are  said  to  act  as  excitinf 
causes. '  Hence,  the  disease  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  cosmetics ;  and 
persons  whose  faces  are  necessarily  much  exposed  to  the  fire,  as  cooks,  smiths, 
&c.,  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  prone  to  it.  Some  ascribe  attacks  of  it  occa- 
sionally to  the  use  of  a  razor  previously  used  in  shaving  a  diseased  person. 
M.  Foville  saw  a  number  of  th^  insane  inmates  of  the  hospital  of  Bouen  at- 
tacked by  it  sfiocessively,  after  having  been  shaved  by  the  sanae  rasor. '  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  proper  sycosis  is  contagious.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  there  may  be  an  analogous  complaint  capable  of  being  commoni- 
eated  in  this  way;  and  Mr.  Oruby,  of  Vienna,  has  described  such  an  affsedot, 
which  he  considera  to  be  essentially  a  cryptogamous  vegetation  seated  in  the 
beard,  and  capable  of  communication  by  the  transfer  of  the  i^Mmlea.  {Noia 
to  Rayer  on  Dis,  of  Skin^  Am.  ed.,  p.  186.)  M.  Basin  considers  ordinary 
sycosis  to  be  the  result  of  this  microscopic  plant,  which  grows  in  the  bail 
follicle  between  the 'hair  and  the  capsule;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
proposes  for  it  the  name  of  Tinea  gycosa;  having  adopted  Tinea  as  the  generio 
title  of  the  cryptogamous  affections  of  the  scalp. 

Diagnons.'^Thia  affection  may  be  confounded  with  ecthyma,  impetigo 
figurata,  and  some  forms  of  syphilitic  eruption.  Ecthyma  has  larger  postulny 
and  larger,  thicker,  and  more  adhesive  scabs;  and  is  not  attended  with  Inber- 
oules,  nor  with  subcutaneous  thickening  or  induration.  In  impetigo  Jigurak^ 
the  pustules  are  small,  flat,  in  crowded  groups,  and  at  their  height  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day ;  while  those  of  sycosis  are  prominent,  often  pointed,  gene* 
rally  distinct,  and  do  not  break  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  In  the  former 
disease  there  is  more  fluid  discharge,  and  larger,  thicker,  and  yellower  scabs 
than  in  the  latter.  Impetigo  is  without  tubercules.  The  syphilitic  pustules 
are  without  the  heat  and  pain  of  those  of  sycosis,  are  also  flatter,  slower  in 
their  march,  surrounded,  by  a  copper  coloured  border,  and  situated  in  other 
portions  of  the  face  besides  the  hairy  parts. 

Treatment. — It  is  importaAt  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
and  to  correct  it  by  measures  corresponding  with  the  indications.  The  habita 
and  pursuits  of  the  patient  should  be  regulated  so  that  they  may  not  act  as  eansea 
of  the  disease.  Bleeding  may  be  employed  both  generally  and  locally,  when 
there  is  much  inflammation,  and  the  patient  is  robust.  Moderate  purging, 
continued  for  a  long  time,  at  such  intervals  as  not  to  dcbiUtate  the  patient,  is 
recommended ;  and  tlie  blue  mass  or  calomel  in  smaU  doses,  followed  by  o^ 
connected  with  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

In  chronic  cases,  tonics  are  occasionally  useful,  especially  the  prepantiooa 
of  iron.  M.  Biett  has  employed  the  chloride  of  gold,  with  great  asserted 
advantage,  by  rubbing  it  upon  the  tongue.  Mercury  and  iodine  may  be  used 
as  alteratives;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  a  careful  trial  may  be  made  of 
Donovan's  solution. 

The  patient  should  avoid  the  use  of  the  razor,  and  should  remove  his  beaid 
by  means  of  a  very  sharp  curved  pair  of  scissora.  The  same  local  treatment 
is  required  as  for  acne.  (See  page  433.)  In  the  view  of  the  cryptogamoos 
nature  of  the  complaint,  a  watery  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  an  acetous 
solution  of  one  of  the  alkaline  sulphites,  might  be  employed  with  the  reason* 
able  hope  of  effecting  a  cure.    Jrlumbe  recommends  that  every  tabercule 
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feh<mld  be  opened  hi  its  adTanced  siate,  and  the  hak  plaoked  from.eyery 
pvitnle  when  it  can  be  done  witbont  pain. 

Artkle  V. 

\ 

SCALY  DISEASES. 

tovct  scaly  diseases  are  nstially  classed  together;  namely,  psoriasis^  lepra, 
pityriasis,  and  ichthyosis.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  so  analogous  in  symp* 
loms,  character,  and  treatment,,  that  they  might,  without  impropriety,  be  con* 
indered  as  varieties  of  the  same  disease;  and  ichthyosis  is  so  different  from  the 
oAers  as  to-  have-  been  separated  from  them  by  Rayer,  and  treated  of  undef 
hypertrophy  of  the  skin.  Without  stronger  reasons,  however,  it  is  perhaps 
best  not  to  disturb  ka  arrangement  established  by  the  great  English  .derma- 
tologist, and  in  which  authors  generally  seem  disposed  to  aoquiesee^ 


1.  PSORIASIS. 

Hiis  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  4^pa,  which  signifies  a  Cutaneous 
eruption  supposed  by  some  to  be  scabies,  was  applied  by  Willan  to  a  disease 
of  the  surface,  characterized  by  slight  eletations  of  the  skin,  suri;b6unted  by 
whitish  scales^  and  not  depressed  in  the  centre.  It  appears  in  several  fonns, 
which,  however,  are  often  only  different  stages  of  the  same  affection. 

Slymplonrsy  Couth^  dec. — In  the  mildest  form  (F^riam  guttata  of  Willan), 
it  appears  first  in  small  papulous  elevations  often  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
lieady  the  summit  of  which  is  soon  covered  with  a  slight  scab.  Many  of 
these  break  out  at  the  same  time.  They  gradually  increase  in  size  till  they 
have  attained  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  four  lines ;  continuing  quite  distinct, 
Imd  appearing  somewhat  like 'isolated  drops  of  lii^uid  scattered  \^pon  the  skin. 
llieir  form  is  irregularly  circular;  and,  when  freed  from  their  soailes  either 
spontaneously  or  by  the  nails  in  scratching,  they  present  a  bright  red,  some- 
what painful,  and  slightly  elevated  surface,  which  quickly  again  covers  itself 
with  scales.  They  may  occur  upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most  f^- 
quent  on  the  back  and  limbs.  They  are  attended  with  some  itching,  espe- 
oMj  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed. 

.  Sometimes,  instead  of  having  the  distinct  form  just  described,  the  little 
ired  elevations  occur  so  aumerousiy,  and  so  near  together,  that  they  neces- 
Birily  coalesce  as  they  grow,  and  thus  form  large  irregular  surfaces,  which 
aire  covered  with  scales  of  various  thickness  and  adhesiveness,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  remains  of  the  original  papulous  elevations  within  their  boundaries. 
This  is  the  Psorxtim  diffusa  of  Willan.  When  freed  from  the  .scales,  the 
patehes  are  red,  rough,  and  chapped.  They  are  often  very  large,  Sometimes 
eovering  the  whole  anterior  surface  Of  the  leg,  or  posterior  surface  of  the  for^ 
arm,  and  especially  affect  the  knee  and  elbow.  Occasionally  the  patches  are 
Seen  without  any  elevation,  merely  presenting  irregularly  circumscribed  sur- 
fiu^es,  covered  with  minute  thin  scales.  Though  most  frequently  observed 
upon  the  extremities,  they  sometimes  shdw  themselves  on  the  back  and  abdo^ 
inen,  and  may  indeed  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  are  not  common  in 
the  face.  They  are  attended  with  burning,  tingling,  and  a  very  troublesome 
itching,  especially  when  the  patient  is  near  a  fire.  Sometimes  they  become 
inflamed,  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  the  scalers  thicken,  and  the  skin  cracks 
into  fissor^,  which  are  painful,  and  bleed  upon  movement. 
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A  still  worse  form  of  tbe  disease  (^Psoriatu  inveterata  of  'Willan)  fMoki 
from  loDg  neglecfcy  from  the  continued  operation  of  tbe  oaose,  or  from  tke 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  in  the  old,  the  intemperate,  and  pov 
sons  broken  down  by  bad  habits  of  life,  or  by  hardships  and  privations,  h 
this,  the  skin  iB  inflamed,  thickened,  and  intersected  in  all  directioos  with 
furrows,  nv^ch  are  often  deep,  and  filled  by  a  white  powdery  matter.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  scales  are  produced,  which  readily  separate,  so  that  tbe 
bed  is  sometimes  found  full  of  them  in  the  morning.  In  some  instances,  tlie 
surfaces  are  neariy  destitute  of  scales,  red,  rough,  and  uneqivd.  The  affBO* 
tion  may  be  confined  to  the  limbs ;  but  sometimes  extends  to  the  whole  siir* 
face,  except,  perhaps,  the  face,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  tlie  feet;  and 
occasionally  tbe  body  seems  as  if  furnished  with  a  complete  scalj  ckm.  In 
this  form  of  the  disease,  the  motions  are  often  much  constrained  and  painf«l| 
producing  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  articulations,  which  In- 
quently  bleed,  and  become  very  sore  and  tender,  so  that  tbe  patient  it  com- 
pelled to  keep  chiefly  to  his  bed. 

In  another,  but  very  rare  form  of  the  disease  (^Psoriasis  gyrata  of  WHlan), 
the  eruption,  instead  of  assuming  the  shape  of  broad  irregular  patches,  or  small 
circles,  appears  in  narrow  strips,  sometimes  nearly  straight,  sometimes  ccm- 
tortcd  and  vermicular,  and  occa^iionally  in  rings. 

Not  unfrequently,  psoriasis  is  quite  local,  occupying  a  limited  space  and 
only  that,  and  receiving  different  names  according  to  its  position.  Sometimef 
it  appears  exclusively  on  the  face  {P.  facialis),  especially  on  the  forehead, 
nose,  and  bock  part  of  the  cheeks,  where  it  forms  thin  scales  of  con^ideraUi 
size,  upon  red  and  somewhat  painful  surfaces,  which  are  often  little  if  at  all 
elevated ;  and  the  scales,  instead  of  being  white,  are  often  of  a  light  yellowish- 
brown,  or  tawny  hue.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eje  (JP. 
apktJuilmica),  where  it  is  seen  in  the  form  oi  minute  scales  at  the  angles  of 
the  eyelids,  and  upon  the  lids  themselves,  rendering  them  stiff  on  movement, 
and  inducing  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Another  seat  of 
the  disease  is  the  lips  (i^  lahialis\  around  which  it  sometimes  forms  a  circle 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  with  furrows  converging  towards  the  month, 
so  as  to  give.it  a  puckered  appearance.  The  epithelium  forms  thick  scales, 
which  frequently  exfoliate,  and  the  lips  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  fi^nres, 
which  bleed  and  occasion  pain  when  the  part  is  moved.  In  the  palm  of  the 
hand  (/-^  palmaria),  it  appears  either  in  distinct,  rod,  and  elevated  spots, 
which  coalesce  and  exfoliate;  or  as  a  single  patoh,  inflamed,  hot,  and  some- 
what painful,  which  covers  itself  with  a  white  scale,  and  extends,  bj  additions 
to  its  circumference,  till  it  occupies  the  whole  palm,  and  even  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  fingers;  while  the  central  portion,  exfoliating,  shows  a  porplish- 
red,  thickened,  stiff,  and  tender  surface,  with  deep  furrows  and  fissures,  ren- 
dering every  movement  of  the  fingers  painful.  Another  form  of  the  disease 
upon  the  hands  is  that  vulgarly  denominated  grocer^  itch  (^P.  dortaliM)^  which 
is  situated  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  causing  large,  hard,  and 
dry  scales,  and  deep  and  painful  cracks  about  the  knuckles.  The  nails,  when 
affected  by  the  disease  in  their  matrix  (^P.  unguium),  become  distorted,  lamel- 
lated,  rough,  unequal,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  exhibit  a  whitish  powder 
about  their  roots,  and  sometimes  give  place  to  irregular  scaly  incmstations. 
The  disease  is  occasionally  confined  to  the  prepuce  or  scrotum  (^P.  prttpuiiij 
and  P.  Mcroialis),  rendering  the  skin  of  these  parts  rough,  scaly,  cracked,  and 
inexpansible,  and,  in  the  prepuce,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  phymo«is. 

In  the  milder  forms,  and  in  those  confined  to  particular  parts,  there  is  little 
or  no  constitutional  disturbance;  and, the  general  health  is  often  very  good. 
The  severer  forms  are  sometimes  preceded  by  general  uneaainen,  feveniihnaaij 
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^eadache,  &o,,  which  disappear  when  the  emption  is  established.  In  the  inve- 
terate yariety,  the  mncoas  membranes  sometimes  become  inflamed,  especitilly 
that  of  the  bowels;  though,  even  in  this  form,  the  appetite  is  net  unfrequently 
unimpaired,  and  the  strength  wonderfully  preserved  for  many  years. 

When  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms;  the  patches  begin  to  return  to  the  healthy  state  in  the  centre; 
the  circumference  is  often  broken  into  fragments  by  the  advancing  cure;  and 
at  last  the  whole  surface  returns  to  the  natural  state,  except  that  a,  yellowish- 
farown  stain  is  often  left  for  some  time. 

.  Causes. — These  are  for  the  most  part  obscure.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  disease  is  not  contagious.  There  appears  to  be  in  some  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  it.  From  the  circumstance  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  among 
the  wretchedly  poor,  it  is  supposed  that  its  attack  is  favoured  by  the  priva- 
tioDs,  hardships,  atd  uncleanly  habits  incident  to  extreme  indigence.  Never- 
theless, the  disease  also  occurs  among  persons  who  live  well,  and  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  cleanliness.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  food,  as  salt  meat  and  fish,  vinegar,  sour  fruits,  and  acescent  vege- 
tables, has  produced  it  in  certain  individuals.  It  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times called  into  action  by  strong  emotions,  and  hy  cold  water  taken  by 
persons  greatly  overheated.  It  occasionally  alternates  or  is  associated  with 
gout  and  rheumatism.  The  local  varieties  are  induced  by  local  irritants,  ^s 
in  the  instance  of  psoriasis  of  the  hand,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of 
powdery  substances  frequently  applied  to  that  part.  The  time  of  year  seems 
to  have  some  influence;  as  the  complaint  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  spring 
and  autumn ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  certain  mild  cases  are  apt  to  leave 
the  patient  upon  the  approach  of  very  hot  and  very  cold  weather,  and  to  return 
again  at  the  former  seasons.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease. 
It  is  most  frequent  in  adults,  though  children,  particularly  those  in  .the  hum- 
blest stations  of  life,  are  occasionally  attacked,  and  Willan  has  a  distinct 
variety  of  the  disease  under  the  name  of  P.  infantilis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  this  complaint  and  leprosy,  as  well  as 
pityriasis,  will  be  considered  under  these  two  diseases.  From  lichen  drcuni' 
$rrip(usj  psoriasis  is  distinguished  by  its  want  of  pimples,  some  of  which  may 
almost  always  be  seen  in  the  former  complaint.  A  scaly  eruption  of  a  syphilitic 
character,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  psoriasis  guttata,  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  copper  colour,  the  absence  of  scales  or  their  extreme  minute- 
QeiM,  and  by  concomitant  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  favourable  in  the  milder  forms,  under  proper 
treatment.  The  disease  of  ten,  speedily  gets  well;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  sometimes,  very  obstinate.  The  inveterate  form,  especially  in  'con- 
stitutions broken  down  by  old  age  or  other  causes,  but  too  frequently  resists 
every  vanety  of  treatment.  Sometimes  psoriasis  gets  well  spontaneously,  and 
sometimes  is  superseded  by  other  diseases,  as  by  measles  or  erysipelas.  It 
often  runs  on  for  years.  It  is  never  fatal  unless  complicated  with  internal 
disease,  as  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  In  this  way  it  is  sometimes  fatal 
in  the  old.  It  is  very  liable  to  return  after  having  been  apparently  or  really 
cured. 

Treatment. — In  the  threshold  of  the  treatment,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  repellent  remedies,  in  the  early  stages  and  acute  varieties,  may  do  harm 
by  inducing  internal  disease.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  pericarditis  seemed 
to  follow  even  the  cautious  application  of  tar  ointment.  It  is  safest,  there- 
fore, to  trust  the  disease  at  first  to  general  remedies  and  the  mildest  local  mea- 
sures.    I  shall  consider  the  general  and  local  remedies  separately.  « 

Should  the  patient  be  vigorous,  with  a  strong  pulse,  and  considcn^ble  in- 
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flamtoatory  exoitement  in  the  ernptioD,  it  xniefat  be  advisable  to  bleed  mode* 
rately  from  the  arm.  JHirgatiyes  Hiay  be  employed  wrth  advaiita^.  A  mode* 
rate  dose  of  sulphate  of  magDesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic,  may  be  giveo  twi« 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  oontinned  for  a  considerable  time,  nnleas  it  should 
too  much  reduce  the  strength,  or  irritate  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
In  the  cases  of  childreui  calomel  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  or  six  graiut, 
followed  by  castor  oil,  and  repeated  occasionally  as  the  strength  will  pemil, 
is  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  Should  the  bowels  be  lorpid,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  more  active  purgatives,  as  senna,  jalap  or  its  ex* 
tracty  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  croton  oil,  &c.;  and  the  compoond 
cathartic  pill,  which  combines  several  of  these,  is  an  eligible  preparation. 
Purging  is  useful  not  only  as  a  depletory  remedy,  but  probably  still  more  by 
revulsion.  Acetate  of  potassa,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a 
d&y,  has  been  found  very  useful.  (Easton,  Ed.  Month.  Jaum.  of  Med.  8n.f 
May,  1850,  p.  428.)  The  diet,  under  the  same  circumstances,  should  con- 
sist  of  vegetable  substances,  or  of  these  with  milk.-  Everything  stimulaot 
should  be  avoided,  and  cooling  drinks,  and  rest  as  far  as  possible,  enjoined. 

In  connexion  with  this  antiphlogistic  course,  the  decoction  of  dulcamaia 
nay  be  employed  internally.  Half  a  pint  in  divided  doses  may  be  given  at 
first  during  the  day,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  pint.  I  have  used  this 
remedy  frequently,  and  it  has  appeared  to  contribute  much  to  the  cure. 
Among  its  effects  are  a  general  reduction  of  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  a 
particular  reduction  of  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  skin.  It  is,  therefore, 
calculated  to  produce  the  very  effect  desired  of  reducing  cutaneous  irritatios. 
The  remedy  should  be  persevered  in  for  weeks. 

In  co-operation  with  the  above  measures,  the  warm  bath  should  be  employed 
daily,  and  it  will  be  still  more  effectual,  if  rendered  demulcent  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bran,  flaxseed,  or  slippery  elm. 

In  old  and  feeble  individuals,  the  above  course  cannot  be  adopted.  For 
these  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  tonics,  and  a  nutritious,  though  not 
stimulating  diet,  in  order  to  correct  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  vitiation 
of  which  has  probably  contributed  to  the  disease. 

When  the  complaint  has  resisted  the  above  measures,  and  certain  local 
means  to  be  mentioned  directly,  and  the  system  has  been  sufficiently  reduced, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  alterative  medicines  such  as  experience  has  proved  to 
be  useful.  Among  these,  the  preparations  of  arsenic  are,  according  to  my 
own  observation,  incomparably  the  most  efficacious.  It  is  very  seldom  thai 
the  most  obstinate  case  will  refuse  to  yield  to  this  remedy,  if  properly  employ- 
ed, and  duly  persevered  in.  I  have  known  it  to  fail  in  no  instance  in  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  full  justice.  A  case  of  fifteen  years 
duration,  in  which  almost  the  whole  surface  was  thickly  covered  with  the 
eruption,  yielded  to  the  remedy.  The  patient  began  to  improve  soon  after  tiking 
it,  and  recovered  perfectly  in  about  six  months.  I  usually  employ  the  Fow- 
ler's solution  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  drops  three  times  a  day,  giving 
at  the  same  time  about  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  dulcamara  daily,  and 
employing  warm  mucilaginous  baths,  and,  in  very  chronic  cases,  tar  ointment, 
or  ointment  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  as  a  local  remedy.  Other  preparations  of 
arsenic  have  been  used,  among  which  are  Pearson's  solution,  and  arseniate 
of  ammonia.  The  remedy  should  be  suspended,  if  it  occasion  gat^tric  uneasi- 
ness, ccdema  of  the  face,  or  muscular  weakness,  and  resumed  when  these  symp- 
toms cease.  To  be  successful  it  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time, 
even  for  several  months,  with  occasional  interruptions. 

Another  powerful  remedy  is  tincture  of  cantharides.  It  has  been  found 
very  effectual  by  M.  Biett.  From  six  to  ten  drops  of  the  U.  S.  tincture,  which 
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is  only  about  one-fourth  as  strong  as  tbe  French,  may  be  gireti  twice  a  day^ 
and  gradaally  increased  to  forty  or  sixty  drops,  care  being  taken  to  suspend  it 
should  irritation  of  stomach  or  of  the  urinary  passages  result,  and  to  resume 
it  in  smaller  doses  when  this  has  subsided.  It  must  be  persevered  in,  with 
occasional  intermi&siona,  for  months  if  necessary;  but  a  cure,  it  is  stated,  may 
be  expected  from  it  in 'six  or  eight  weeks.  {Cazenave  and  Scheilel.) 

Neither  tincture  of  cantharides  nor  arsenic  should  be  administered  in  oases 
Attended  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Numerous  other  remedies  have  been  recommended,  and  most  of  them  pro- 
bably possess  some  efficacy.  Among  them  are  the  officinal  solution  of  potassa, 
in  the  dose  of  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  corro- 
sive sublimate  with  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  the  antimonials*,  the  pre- 
parations of  iodine,  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  sodium,  tar  and  turpentine,  meze- 
reon^  burdock  root,  rhus  radicans,  and  galium  sparine.  (See  U.  S:  Duspenno' 
torjf,  10th  ed.)  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  specially  recommended.  Bate- 
man  says  that  the  mercurial  influence  is  injurious.  In  very  obstinate  cases^ 
the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  Donovan's  solution. 

Of  the  focal  mecimresy  it  is  best,  in  the  early  stages,  to  be  content  with  de- 
mulcents and  emollients,  in  the  form  of  cataplasms,  when  the  disease  is  suf- 
ficiently local,  and  of  lotions  consisting  of  warm  water,  milk  and  water, 
almond  oil,  almond  emulsion,  glycerin,  &c.,  when  it  is  more  general.  Exclu- 
sion of  the  air  by  means  of  collodion,  or  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  or  gum 
elastic  in  chloroform,  will  often  be  productive  of  advant-age. 

Should  the  disease  not  yield,  and  should  tbe  constitutional  measures  men- 
tioned as  applicable  to  the  early  stages  have  been  sufficiently  tried,  the  prac- 
titioner may  then  employ  tar  ointment,  which  ought  at  first  to  be  diluted 
with  lard,  and  applied  to  a  portion  only  of  the  diseased  surface.  Afterwards, 
if  found  to  do  good  and  no  harm,  it  may  be  gradually  increased  in  strength, 
and  applied  to  the  whole  surface.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  this 
Application  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  removing  psoriatic  eruptions. 

The  ointment  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  may  also  be  used,  having  been  employed 
very  successfully.  It  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard;  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  thirty 
grains. 

Sulphur  lotions,  and  sulphur  baths  have  been  favourably  spoken  of.  The 
Tapour  bath  is  sometimes  highly  useful.  Various  irritant  applications  have 
been  employed,  with  asserted  advantage.  Such  are  lotions  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  ointments  of  iiitrate  of  mercury,  calomel,  and  the  mercurial  iodides. 
Blisters  to  the  part  have  been  used  beneficially  in  some  very  obstinate  cases. 
Some  of  these  applications  answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  the  local  varieties 
of  the  disease ;  but  I  repeat  that  none  have  proved  so  effectual  in  my  hands 
as  tar  ointment.  In  psoriasis  of  the  scrotum,  fumigations  with  sulphur  and 
with  cinnabar  have  been  specially  recommended. 

Whatever  course  of  treatment  may  be  adopted,  it  is  all  important  that  the 
causes  of  the  disease  should  be  avoided;  and  consequently  that  the  patient 
should  relinquish  all  habits  of  living,  or  particular  pursuits  of  business  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  instcumental  in  producing  it. 


2.  LEPRA,  or  LEU^ROSY. 

Lepra  is  a  Greek  term,  which  was  wrongly  applied  by  the  earlier  modem 
writers  to  different  cutaneous  diseases,  but  was  restored  by  Willan  to  it^ 
originaF  signification,  and  is  now  generally  employed  to  designate  a  soaly 
afiection,  characterized  by  circular  patches,  depressed  in  their  centre. 
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The  disease  may  occur  in  any -part  of  the  body,  bat  usoall j  oommeimi 
upon  the  extremitiea,  whence  it  eztendd  to  the  tranki  and  not  onfieqnentlj  to 
the  head. 

Si/mptonw, — The  eruption  begins  with  minute  solid  eminenoes  of  a  reddU 
colour,  smooth  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  covering  thematlfci 
with  extremely  delicate  scales.  These  occur  quite  distinctly,  and  at  eooni' 
erable  distances.  Each  one  is  quickly  surrounded  with  others  of  a  Btnilff 
kind,  thus  forming  a  small  circular  patch,  singularly  regular  in  its  shape.  The 
patches  are  covered  with  glist«ning,  toagh,  grayish  or  pale-yellowish,  tnuutn- 
cent  scales,  and  have  a  red  slightly  elevated  margin,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre.  The  Males  h\\  wuk 
are  renewed,  but^aocumulate  and  overlay  each  other  upon  the  border ;  when 
they  sometimes  form  a  prominent  incrustation,  of  a  whitish  colour.  When  tht 
scales  are  removed,  the  surface  is  red,  shining,  and  in  this  stage  of  Uie  diseue 
qiiit-e  smooth.  These  circular  patches  enlarge  often  with  considerable  rapiditj; 
still  preserving  their  regular  form,  and  retaining  their  red  prominent  margin; 
while  the  central  portions  frequently  return  to  the  healthy  state,  so  that  tbs 
eruption  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of  greater  or  less  width  tarronBd- 
ing  a  portion  of  sound  skin. 

The  size  which  the  patches  may  attain  is  not  definite.  Oflen  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  they  sometimes  greatly  exceed  these  dimensions,  and  in  sons 
cases  reach  even  a  foot  or  more.  But,  in  thus  expanding,  neigbbonrinf 
patches  often  coalesce,  lose  in  some  measure  their  distinctive  shape,  and  fom 
large  patches,  in  which,  however,  the  remains  of  the  circular  outline  may  still 
be  seen.  This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  the  ficinity  of  the  joints.  Wbea 
the  scales  are  removed  from  these  old  patches,  instead  of  the  smooth  surface 
originally  presented,  there  are  often  deep  lines  or  furrows,  intersecting  each 
other,  and  giving  to  the  part  a  reticular  appearance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  eruption  usually  first  appears  on  the  limbs.  It 
e<a;pecially  affects  the  parts  in  which  the  bones  are  most  thinly  covered,  and 
like  psoriasis  shows  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joints,  as  the  knees  and  elbows.  It  most  frequently  appears  on  both  legs  or 
both  arms  at  the  same  time.  From  the  limbs  it  spreads  to  the  trunk,  not 
unfrequently  reaches  the  scalp,  and  sometimes  covers  irregularly  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  sparing  only  the  face  and  hands.  PDven  these  do 
not  always  escape ;  though  the  face  is  very  seldom  affected,  unless  upon  tbi 
forehead  and  temples,  near  the  insertion  of  the  hair. 

The  disease  is  liable  to  some  diversities.  In  some  instances,  especially  it 
children,  the  patches  never  exceed  a  few  lines  in  diameter,  appear  only  or 
chiefly  on  the  extremities,  and  are  covered  with  whiter  scales  than  in  the 
common  variety.  In  this  form,  the  affection  was  denominated  Lepra  al* 
phoiffes  by  Willan,  while  to  the  ordinary  form  of  it  he  gave  the  name  of  Lrpra 
vufj/aris. 

Cazcnave  and  Schedel  describe  a  peculiar  form  of  the  disease,  charactcriied 
by  one,  two,  or  three  large  circles  upon  the  trunk,  especially  on  the  back,  s 
foot  or  more  in  diameter,  consisting  of  an  elevated  margin  a  few  lines  in 
broadth,  wholly  without  scales,  bordered  within  and  without  by  a  fringe  of 
redness,  and  enclosing  a  central  portion  of  perfectly  sound  skin.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  was  slniwn  by  the  simultaneous  appearance  upon  the  limbs  of  a 
few  of  the  characteristic  patches. 

Some  rare  instances  of  the  disease  have  been  noticed  with  the  patches  of  a 
dark- livid  colour.     These  were  denominated  by  Willan  Lepra  nit/rtran*. 

A  K'uly  affection  is  sometimes  met  with,  consisting  of  circular  patches  less 
than  an  inch  iu  diameter,  upon  which  tbe  scales,  instead  of  disappearing  fniffl. 
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tbe*  centre  ts  ib  ordinary  lepra,  seem  to  accumalate  one  upon  another,  the 
topmost  one,  wfaicE  i«  snidlest,  being  pushed  upward  by  the  larger  produced 
beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  very  low  cone  with  a  relatively  very  broad  base ;  and 
many,  of  tbe  patches  thus  formed,  clusterings  together,  cover  sometimes  a  con- 
nderable  extent  of  surfisu^e.  This  eruption  might  be  considered  as  a  form  of 
either  lepra  or  psoriasis ;  but  its  regular  circular  shape  may  perhaps  be  oon- 
flidered  as  ranking  it  most  appropriately  with  the  former.  JLf  specially  de- 
•ignated,  it  should  receive-  the  name  of  Lepra  promwens. 

The  duration  of  lepra  is  indefinite.  It  occasionally  disappears  spontane- 
ously ;  but  is  very  apt  to  return,  and,  if  not  interrupted  by  treatment,  will 
frequently  continue  for  many  years.  The  general  health  is,  during  all  this 
time,  scarcely  disturbed ;  and  the  only  inconvenience  usually  experienced  is 
an  itching  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  heated  by  violent  exercise. 
Bateman  states  that  the  itching  is  sometimes  excited  by  certain  states  of  the 
Heather.  In  bad  and  iuTcterate  eases,  there  is  occasionally  much  sorenesa, 
stiffness,  and  pain  upon  motion ;  and  the  joints  have  become,  in  some  in- 
atances,  so  stiffened  by  the  disease  of  the  skin,  as  to  prevent  walking,  and  to 
eonfine  the  patient  to  his  bed. 

When  recovery  takes  place,  it  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  patches,  and 
gradually  extends  towards  the  circumference,  which  is  penetrated  here  and 
there,  and  broken  into  fragments,  before  it  entirely  disappears. 

Causes. — These,  so  far  as  known,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  pso- 
riasis, and  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here.  The  disease  occurs  more 
frequently  in  adults  than  in  children,  in  men  than  in  women,  in  autumn  than 
in  winter.     It  is  sometimes  hereditary ;  and  never  contagious. 

Diaijnosis. — Firom  Paoriasis  guttatay  the  disease  is  distinguished  by  the 
mnaller  patches  of  that  affection,  their  less  regularly  circular  form,  and  their 
want  of  depression  in  the  centre.  Even  in  the  form  in  which  the  patches  of 
lepra  coalesce,  there  are  sections  of  circles  to  show  its  peculiar  character,  and 
almost  always,  in  some  part  or  another  of  the  body,  circles  may  be  seen  which 
have  retained  their  integrity. 

Porrigo  scutulata  presents  occasionally  some  resemblance  to  lepra,  when 
the  surfaces  of  the  patches  have  been  deprived  of  their  crusts,  and  a  red  circle 
only  remains ;  but  the  characteristic  pustules  and  scabs  of  the  complaint  will 
not  long  be  absent ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  hair  in  porrigo,  is  another 
diagnostic  sign. 

•  Syphilitic  eruptions  sometimes  assume  the  circular  shape,  but,  on  close  in- 
gpeciion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ring  is  formed  by  little  tubercules  arranged 
side  by  side,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  scales,  they  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  lepra,  and  not  continuous,  covering  as  they  do  only  a  small  portion 
of  each  of  the  minute  elevations.  Besides,  the  concomitants  of  the  syphilitic 
affection  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it. 

Prognosis. — Lepra  is  never  dangerous,  but  often  extremely  obstinate;  and 
when  relieved  is  very  apt  to  return.  It  may,  however,  almost  always  be  ame- 
liorated, and  often  permanently  cured,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  avpid 
the  causes,  and  adhere  to  the  regimen  and  mode  of  life  prescribed. 

Treatment, — This  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  psoriasis^  to  which,  there- 
fore; the  reader  is  referred. 


3.  PITYRIASIS. 

Pityria.sis  (from  rtitvpo¥,  hrait)  is  a  title  generally  given  to  a  superficial 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with  a  continued  ezfoliatioA  of  minute 
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bran-like  scales,  whicb  are  renewed  as  fkst  as  titey  are  thrown  oC  This  de- 
finition is  extended  by  Hayer,  so  as  to  embrace  superficial  inflatDmation  with 
/oiiatioui,  M  well  an /urfiuraceotis  desquamation,  oocnrring  in  spots  or  patebes; 
and  there  are  certainly  cases  of  cutaneous  disease,  which  cannot  be  properiy 
classified  unless  this  extension,  or  a  similar  one  for  psoriasis,  be  admitted. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  head,  where  it  oocupies  especially 
the  part«  covered  by  hair;  but  it  may  occur  also  upon  any  portion  of  the 
surface ;  and,  in  some  instances,  spreads  extensively  over  the  body,  disqh 
pearing  in  one  part  when  it  fixes  on  another. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases,  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  without  any 
observable  preceding  redness,  the  first  phenomena  presented  beinff  surfaces  of 
variable  extent,  covered  with  minute,  dry,  whitish  scales,  partially  eeparated 
from  the  skin,  often  arranged  in  an  imbricated  manner,  and  easily  detached 
in  gn^t  numbers  by  scratching  or  rubbing  the  part.  Sometimea  the  afiTected 
surface  is  covered  by  a  uniform  incrustation,  divided  into  innumerable  ninuta 
sections,  which  may  be  separated  in  the  form  of  bran- like  particles.  Not  on- 
frequently  several  of  these  minute  scales  may  thus  be  successively  detached 
by  the  nail  from  the  same  spot,  before  the  reddened  speck  of  skin  is  exhibited 
which  supplies  them.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  bead, 
where  it  affects  chiefly  the  parts  covered  with  hair,  and  especially  the  scalp. 
In  this  situation  it  was  denominated  PififriasU  capifU  by  Willan. 

In  most  instances,  when  the  disease  appears  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  it 
begins  in  the  form  of  small  red  erythematous  spots  or  blotches,  which  ulti- 
mately enlarge  into  patches  of  various  shape  and  dimensions.  The  rcdnesi 
is  sometimes  attended  with  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  In 
a  few  days  the  cuticle  exfoliates,  generally  in  the  form  of  white  furfuraceoni 
scales,  so  as  to  give  the  surface  an  appearance  as  if  covered  with  meal  or  brao. 
When  these  are  separated,  their  place  is  rapidly  supplied  with  others,  and  the 
quantity  produced  increases  with  the  duration  of  the  complaint;  so  that,  in 
some  old  cases,  they  may  be  detached  by  the  nails  almost  in  clouds.  But  not 
unfrc(|uently,  instead  of  these  bran-like  scales,  portions  of  cuticle  are  detached, 
varying  from  two  or  three  lines  to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  these  also 
are  renewed  as  fast  as  removed.  The  affected  surface  is  usually  dry  and  rou^ 
to  the  touch,  but  occasionally  soft  from  a  kind  of  oily  exudation.  (^Caz^nart 
and  St'liedd.)  When  the  scales  are  separated,  the  skin  is  quite  red,  and 
sometimes  sore  and  slightly  painful.  According  to  Rayer,  when  the  patient 
scratches  the  part  severely,  a  serous  yellowish  fluid  exudes  from  the  denuded 
surface,  sometimes  so  abundantly  as  to  so^k  the  clothing,  and  to  give  to  the 
affection  a  certain  resemblance  to  eczema.  The  form  of  the  disease  described 
in  this  paragraph,  belongs  to  the  Pifynash  rubra  of  Willan. 

Rayer  states  that  the  disease  is  less  severe,  and  the  exfoliation  finer,  on  the 
inner  than  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  limbs,  and  on  the  breast  than  the  back. 
About  the  olecranon  and  patella,  and  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  broader  and  thicker  laniinas  are  separated  than  elsewhere.  Ou  the 
scalp,  and  in  the  face,  it  is  generally  powdery.  A  brief  notice  of  the  com* 
plaint  in  different  positions  will  close  the  account  of  the  symptoms. 

In  the  »ralp  it  occurs  frequently  in  very  young  infants,  and  ocoasionally 
also  in  adults  and  old  people.  It  is  in  this  situation  commonly  called 
dandriff.  About  the  forehead  and  temples  a  mealy  scurf  may  generally  be 
seen,  and,  by  slight  scratching  with  a  comb,  the  hair  may  be  filled  with  the 
minute  scales.  But  sonictimes,  upon  the  scalp,  the  epidermis  is  detached  in 
scales  of  considerable  size.  In  some  infitances,  along  with  the  production  of 
scales,  there  is  an  exudation  of  an  adhesive  fluid,  which  agglutinates  the  hair 
with  the  scales,  and  forms  a  complete  covering  for  the  head,  which  baa  beea 
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oompared  to  a  cap  of  asbestos.  Upon  removiDg  this,  the  surface  is  seen  to 
be  vividly  red  in  numerous  points.  {Roj^r.)  The  eyebrow*  are  sometimeB 
alone  affected.  Occasionally  also  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  h'psj  the  red 
Biiiface  of  which  throws  off  a  constant  succession  of  translucent  laminsD,  which 
sometimes  leave  the  surface  beneath  them  redder  than  in  health,  and  somewhat 
painful.  This  affection  is  usually  worse  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Though 
not  serious,  it  is  often  very  troublesome.  I  have  known  it  to  last  for  many 
years.  The  pdlnu  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  liable  to  be 
affected,  in  which,  instead  of  the  solid  elevations  of  psoriasiS)  there  are  n^erely 
red  spots,  which  gradually  spread,  and  constantly  detach  laminse  of  thickened 
and  yellowish  epidermis. 

All  the  varieties  of  pityriasis  are  attended  with  itching,  tingling,  or  prick- 
ing  sensations,  which  are  sometimes  very  intense,  and  cause  the  patient  -to 
scratch  severely,  so  as  to  increase  the  inflammation,  and,  as  before  stated, 
produce  a  serous  exudation.  There  is  seldom  any  constitutional  disturbance. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  appears  to  attack  the  mucous  membranCi 
as  well  as  the  skii^  producing  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  gas tro- enteric  inflam- 
mation or  irritation. 

Pityriash  versicolor. — ^Under  this  name,  Willan  described  an  affection,  which, 
thongb  it  has  some  of  the  characters  of  this  genus  of  scaly  eru{>tions,  is  also 
in  some  respects  peculiar.  In  former  editions  of  this  work,  considering  it 
essentially  a  disease  of  the  colour-producing  function  of  the  skin,  I  ranked  it 
with  the  maculae,  under  the  name  of  ephelis;  and  Erasmus  Wilson,  with  a 
similar  view  of  its  nature,  gives  it  the  title  of  chloasma.  In  the  present  state 
ef  our  knowledge,  its  best  position  is,  I  think,  that  given  to  it  by  Willan; 
as  it  is  attended  with  some  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  the  exfoliation  of  the 
cuticle  in  very  minute  scales.  It  first  appears  in  the  form  of  small  grayish 
or  dull-reddish  stains  of  the  skin,  which  soon  assume  a  yellowish  or  brownish- 
yellow  or  tawny  colour.  They  are  seated  usually  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  and  chest,  the  abdomen,  the  back,  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs, 
but  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  skin.  These  spots  enlarge  and  coalesce, 
forming  large  irregular  patches,  which  sometimes  cover  extensive  portions  of 
the  surface;  so  that,  in  some  instances,  the  impression  is  given  that  they  are 
of  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  unchanged  parts  are  morbidly 
discoloured.  There  is  no  elevation  of  the  surface,  no  constitutional  derange- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  moderate  itching, 
which  is  increased  by  whatever  excites  the  surface,  as  the  warmth  of  the 
bed,  and  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  drinks.  The  affection  sometimes 
goes  off  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  persists  for  months  or  years.  It  is  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  mealy  desquamation,  which  is,  however,  much  le&a 
conspicuous  than  in  proper  pityriasis.  Eichstedt  has  demonstrated  the  exist- 
SBce  of  a  microscopic  fungus  among  the  scales,  consisting,  of  round  cells,  and 
of  fine  filaments,  short,  serpentine,  and  rarely  branched.  What  part  this 
plant  performs  in  the  origination  or  progress  of  the  aff^tion,  has  not  yet 
been  determined ;  whether  it  is  the  cause,  or  whether  a  mere  attendant,  find- 
ing a  genial  soil  in  the  diseased  epidermis.  We  may  at  least  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  is^the  cause  of  the  peculiar  colour;  and,  if  observations  made 
npon  cases  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Startin,  in  London,  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  affection  is  contagious  (^Med,  Times  and  Gaz.j  vii.  630),  be  confirmed, 
they  will  go  far  to  prove  that  it  is  of  eryptogamous  origin.  The  affection 
has  been  ascribed  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  in-itating  articles  of  food,  the 
abuse  of  spices  and  alcoholic  drinks,  derangements  of  the  menses,  and  the 
suppression  of  hemorrhoidal  discharges.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  women  at  the 
approach  of  the  menstrual  period,  and  to  disappear  when  it  is  over.    It 
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sometimes  also  occtirs  in  pregnant  women,  especially  upon  the  £ioe,  and  maj 
either  disappear  after  a  short  continuance,  or  persist  ddring  the  period  of 
pregnancy.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  causes  may  predispose  to  tk 
affection  by  ^ving  to  the  skin  a  condition  favourable  to  the  growth  td  the 
parasitic  fungus ;  but  this  is  probably  the  essential  cause. 

The  discoloured  surfaces  referred  to  above  have,  in  seme  Terj  rare  !■• 
stances,  been  observed  to  have  a  blackiph  colour,  which  has  ffiven  rise  to  the 
name  of  PUyriams  nigray  applied  to  these  cases  in  the  worn  of  BateiBta, 
and  of  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  and  to  that  of  Me!a$ma  in  the  treatise  of  Erasnas 
Wilson.     The  complaint  is  probably  of  the  same  nkture  as  the  P.  venioubr. 

Causes.— 'J^h^  causes  of  pityriasis  are  obscure.  As-  it  ocean  upon  the 
scalp  of  infants  and  old  men,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  scaotiDeea  of  the 
hair,  affording  an  insufficient  protection  to  the  surface.  Upon  the  chin,  it  ii 
supposed  sometimes  to  result  from  shaving.  Among  the  exciting  canses  have 
also  been  enumerated  the  heat  of  the  sun,  exposure  to  the  fire,  Tieisaitudes  of 
temperature,  the  influence  of  hot  climates,  the  use  of  spices  and  other  atimulit- 
ing  condiments,  and  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  musk- 
rooms.  The  association  between  these  supposed  agencies  and  the  disease  hit 
probably  been,  in  general,  less  that  of  cause  and  effect,  than  of  mere  coinci- 
denoe.  The  disease  occurs  at  all  times  of  life,  and  in  both  sexes.  Bayer 
thinks  it  is  sometimes  connected  with  amenorrhoea. 

Diiifpions. — ^There  is  in  various  cutaneous  affections  more  or  leas  of  a  fw- 
furaceous  exfoliation,  like  that  of  pityriasis;  but  it  may  almost  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  some  peculiarity  of  those  eruptions,  such  as 
Ihe  appearance  of  pimples,  vesicles,  or  pustules,  or  the  shape  of  the  diseased 
surface.  Psoriasis  and  lepra  are  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  their  patches, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  skin  in  the  affected  parts,  not  to  speak  of  the  fissures 
and  indentations  which  attend  inveterate  cases  of  these  diseases. 

Prognom. — Though  often  easily  cured,  pityriasis  is  liable  to  retnm,  and  ia 
some  cases  is  very  obstinate.  It  may  even  bo  dangerous  if  associated  with 
gastro- intestinal  irritation,  though  such  cases  are  very  rare. 

Treatment. — In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  little  general  treatment  is 
required.  To  keep  the  bowels  open  with  saline  laxatives,  to  obviate  acidity 
by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  to  avoid  stimulating  articles  of  diet,  are  all 
that  is  necessary  in  most  cases.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  considerable  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  and  the  patient  is  vigorous,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
blood  from  the  arm;  and  the  saline  cathartics  may  be  employed  more  freely. 
The  antimonials  may  here  also  be  useful.  In  cases  attended  with  debility,  it 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  necessary  to  give  tonics.  The  alterative  vegetable 
diaphoretics,  as  represented  by  the  compound  decoction  or  syrup  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  may  be  used;  and  Bateman  states  that  he  has  employed  the  tincture  of 
white  hellebore  advantageously  in  small  doses.  Baths  are  probably  more 
efficient  than  internal  remedies.  When  there  is  inflammation,  the  wami  or 
mucilaginous  bath  should  be  preferred.  In  other  cases,  vapour,  alkaline,  or 
sulphur  baths  may  be  employed. 

As  local  measures,  it  will  often  be  sufficient,  as  the  disease  occurs  in  the 
head  of  children,  to  keep  the  part  perfectly  clean  by  frequent  ablations. 
Should  it  refuse  to  yield,  spirituous  or  alkaline  lotions  may  be  employed; 
and,  these  failing,  recourse  may  be  had  to  unctuous  preparationa  of  aluai, 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  ammoniated  mercury,  &o.  When  there  if 
no  inflammation,  I  have  found  the  tar  ointment  very  useful.  It  often  excites 
a  little  inflammation,  upon  the  subsidence  of  which,  the  tendency  to  ezfolia* 
tion  diminishes  or  disappears.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  recooi- 
mended ;  and  the  vapour  douche  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  many.    In  the 
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affectioD  of  tbe  lips,  the  snrface  sbonld  be  protected  against  the  drying  effects 
of  the  winter  air,  by  some  aipiple  onirritating  lip  salve;  and  the  ointments  of 
subacetate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  calamine,  may  be  tried  with  a  view  to  a 
remedial  impression. 

In  relation  t^)  P,  vergicohry  local  applications  will  generally  effect!  a  core. 
I  have  long  employed  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  found  it,  ^f  diligently  ail^plied", 
uniformly  successful.  The  same  is  said  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
containing  a  grain  to  the  fluidounce.  If  eryptogamous,  the  affection  should 
yield  to  sulphurous  acid,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  W.  Jenner,  or  one  of  the  sulphitea 
dissolved  in  diluted  vinegar.  Mr.  Winzar,  of  Salisbury,  Ungland,  states  that 
be  has  found  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  sulphuret  of  potassium,  dissolved 
in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  three  ounces  of  water.  (^Lond,  Lancet, 
Oct.  1863,  p.  360.) 


4.  ICHTHYOSIS. 

St^, — Fish  skin  Disease, 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  a  hardened,  thickened,  rough,  ,almosi 
homy  state  of  the  cuticle,  which  breaks  into  small  irregular  ^cale-Iike  pieces^ 
apparently  bounded  by  the  natural  furrows  of  the  skin,  little  disposed  to  ex- 
foliate, but  soon  replaced  by  others  of  a  si nrilar  character  when  removed,  land 
quite  unattended  with  inflammation. 

The  disease  may  be  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  body,  or  may 
occupy  at  the  same  time  almost  the  whole  surface.  It  is  most  frequently  con« 
genital,  but  sometiines  acquired. 

In  the  congenilal  cases,  the  child  is  not  bom  with  the  disease  fully  deve- 
loped. The  skin  is  thick,  harsh,  and  of  a  dirty  colour;  but  the  epidermis 
retains  its  integrity.  In  a  few  months,  however,  the  surface  assumes  the 
condition  which  is  afterwards  to  continue  during  life.  In  the  mildest  form, 
there  is  merely  a  dry  state  of  the  skin,  with  the  appearance  of  small  furfu* 
raeeous  scales,  as  in  the  desquamation  which-  follows  certain  ezanthematous 
eruptions.  When  the  disease  is  of  a  severer  character,  the  thickened  epider- 
mis breaks  into  scales  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  often  representing  the  natural 
cuticular  lozenges,  but  sometimes  embracing  jseveral  of  them  in  one.  These 
little  sections  of  the  cuticle  are  dry,  hard,  occasionally  shining  and  pearly, 
somewhat  elevated  like  warts,  and  often  surrounded  by  a  blackish  circle.  They 
are  generally  detached  for  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  their  ckcumference.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  body  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  imbricated.  They  give 
to  the  skin  a  roughness  to  the  fingers,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
file,  or  of  the  roughest  shagreen,  or  of  the  surface  of  a  fish.  The  true  skin, 
upon  their  removal,  exhibits  no  redness  or  other  sign  of  inflammation ;  and  it 
is  only  some  of  the  larger  scales,  which,  adhering  rather  firmly,  occasion  any 
uneasiness  when  they  are  detached.  The  furrows  of  the  coriqm  arc  somewhat 
deeper  than  in  health,  and  the  follicles  are  often  greatly  developed.  [Rayer.) 
There  is  another  variety  in  which  minute  portions  of  the  epidermis  are  sepa- 
rately hypertrophied,  and  project  sometimes  considerably  above  theif  b^e. 
The  colour  is  usually  dark.  I  have  seen  the  case  of  a  b^y  in  £ogland,  in 
whom  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  waa  covered  with  little,  slender, 
hard,  movable  prominences,  about  a  line  in  length,  closely  crowded  together, 
of  a  dark- brown  sbmewhat  olive  hue,  and  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  as  fine  as 
hair,  so  that,  when  the  arm  was  extended,  it  h^d  the,  appearance  of  the  pile  of 
velvet,  or  the  short  fur  of  an  animal.     The  boy  was  at  the  time  about  fourteen 
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yeara  old,  was  quite  healthy,  and  exhibited  himaelf  as  a  show.     He  had  been 
affected  with  the  complaint  from  early  infancy. 

Though  the  disease  may  affect,  more  or  leas,  almost  the  whoTe  sorftoe,  eer- 
tain  parts  are  much  less  liable  to  it  than  others.  Among  these  are  the  surfaces 
which  perspire  freely,  as  the  palms  and  soles,  and  those  in  which  the  skie  is 
most  delicate,  as  in  the  groin. and  axilla,  upon  the  inner  surfiioe  of  the  limhs, 
and  upon  the  face,  especially  the  eyelids.  On  the  contrary,  the  outer  parts 
of  the  limbs,  the  convex  sur&oe  of  the  knee  and  elbow,  thaposterior  and  upptr 

tortion  of  the  chest  and  the  neck,  having  a  thicker  cuticle,  are  most  liable  to 
e  severely  affected. 

The  disease  is  attended  with  no  constitutional  derangement;  and  the  i^sneral 
health  is  often  remarkably  good.  Nor  does  the  patient  suffer  the  least  itchieg 
or  pain.  The  skin  is  very  dry ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  injarj  nnat 
result  from  the  suppression  of  the  perspiration ;  but  either  the  office  of  the 
skin  is  vicariously  supplied  by  other  emunctories,  or  the  excessive  secretion 
which  sometimes  takes  place  from  certain  parts,  as  the  palms  and  the  soles, 
compensates  for  the  general  deficiency.  - 

Occasionally  it  appears  that  ichthyosis  is  favourably  modified  by  the  super- 
vention of  other  diseases  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  skin;  but  the 
effect  is  only  temporary.  In  some  instaiKses,  the  diseased  epidermis  is  said 
to  exfoliate  in  the  summer ;  but  the  same  condition  returns  with  the  return 
of  cold  weather. 

Belonging  to  the  same  class  of  cuticular  hypertrophy,  is  the  affection  cha- 
racterized by  the  developement,  on  the  skin,  of  horn-like  excrescences,  consisi* 
ing  of  layers  of  hardened  epidermis,  which  have  sometimes,  though  erro- 
neously, been  called  horns.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  noted  porcupine 
disease,  which  affected  several  members  of  the  sailie  fiimily  in  England. 
Bateman  calls  this  affection  /.  cornea^  while  he  designates  common  ichthyosis 
as  /.  simplex. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  sometimes  occurs  in 
several  children  of  the  same  parents  without  having  previously  existed  in 
the  family.  lu  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  impressioni 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  It  is  said  to  occur  more 
frequently  than  usual  among  persons  who  live  near  certain  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  are  exposed  to  dampness  and  offensive  exhalations,  and  eat 
tainted  fit^h.  But  all  this  is  very  problematical.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to 
the  complaint;  but  of  the  persons  who  applied  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis 
in  Paris,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Biett,  only  one4wentieth  were  women. 

Diaynosis, — There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  ichthyosis. 
Some  cases  attended  with  a  furfuraceous  exfoliation  might  possibly  be  coo- 
founded  with  pityriasis ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  latter  affection  to  occur 
in  patches,  the  itching  and  other  unpleasant  sensations  which  attend  it,  and 
the  existence  of  some  inflammation  of  the  skin,  however  slight  in  certain 
oases,  are  sufficiently  diagnostic. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  exceedingly  obstinate.  When  congenital,  it 
may  be  considered  as  incurable.  The  acquired  variety  is  sometimes  cured, 
but  generally  resists  treatment  long,  and  often  altogether ;  and,  when  com- 
pletely developed,  is  apt  to  continue,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  daring  life. 

Treatment. — This,  in  the  congenital  cases,  must  be  purely  palliative;  and 
consists  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  or  vapour  bath  so  as  to  soften  the 
diseased  epidermis,  and  to  enable  the  patient  to  remove  it  with  the  fingers. 
Frictions  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  conjoined  with 
the  bath.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Willan,  though  he  states  that  the 
layer  of  cuticle  which  remained  was  harsh  and  dry,  and  the  skin  did  not  r»> 
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cover  its  softness.  Bateman  knew  an  instance  in  whicli  the  skin  was  cleared 
by  salpharous  bathing  and  friction ;  but  it  did  not  regaia  a  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  scales  returned. 

Different  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  affection  when  accidental. 
Willan  placed  some  confidence  in  the  internal  use  of  tar ;  and  several  cases 
of  cure  by  that  remedy  are  reported,  among  others,  one  by  Dr.  EUiotson, 
who  conjoined  with  the  internal  remedy  the  free  use  of  oleaginous  applica- 
tions externally.  But  neither  Biett  nor  Rayer  met  with  any  success  with 
the  remedy.  It  must  be  given  largely  and  long.  A  scruple  should  be  given 
at  first  three  times  a  day,  in  pills,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increase^), 
until  the  whole  amount  each  day  shall  reach  half  an  ounce.  Bateman  effected 
a  cure  in  one  case  with  Fowler's  solution,  though  he  failed  In  two  others. 
But  local  treatment  is  probably  more  efficacious  than  constitutional.  I 
should,  in  such  a  case,  use  the  tar  ointment  liberally  and  perseveringly,  con- 
joined with  emollient,  warm,  hot,  or  vapour  baths.  Biett  cured  a  case  of 
local  ichthyosis  by  repeated  blistering.  Mr.  Plumbe  cured  two  cases  of  the 
disease  in  the  leg,  by  strapping  the  part  tightly  with  adhesive  plaster,  and 
keeping  a  muslin  roller  upon  the  limb  constantly  wet  with  cold  water.  The 
strips  were  renewed  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  each  time  brought  away 
with  them  much  of  the  diseased  cuticle.  A  cure  is  also  reoorded  by  Mr. 
Colson,  effected  by  the  U9e,  first  of  a  wash  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  aft«r- 
wards  of  a  liniment  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  an 
ounce  of  olive  oil,  applied  three  times  daily.  (Rayer  on  Diseases  o/the  Skitiy 
Am.  ed.,  p.  850.)  Dr.  Banks,  of  Dublin,  reports  a  cure  effected  by  the 
sedulous  use  of  cod-liver  oil  internally  and  externally,  continued  for  three 
months.  A  vapour  bath  was  applied  every  night,  upon  coming  out  of  which, 
the  patient,  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  was  well  rubbed  over  the  whole  body  with 
the  oil,  flannel  being  constantly  worn  next  the  skin.  {Dub.  Quart.  Journ,  of 
Med.  Sa\,  Aug.  1851,  p.  81.) 

•    ^rtick  ri. 

TUBERCULATED  DISEASES. 
1.  ELEPHANTIASIS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Syn. — Lepra  Tuberculosa. — Leontiasis. — Satyriasis. 

Two  entirely  distinct  diseases  are  known  by  the  name  of  elephantiasis ; 
one  essentially  a  tuberculated  affection  of  the  skin;  the  other  a.bypertrophied 
and  altered  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  former  is  the  ele- 
phantwsis  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  latter  that  of  the  Arabian  writers ;  and 
they  are  thus  distinguished  in  most  modern  works.  As  they  are  both  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  this  country,  a  very  brief  description  of  them  will  be  suf- 
ficient. Not  belonging  to  the  tuberculated  affections,  the  elephantiasis  of 
the  Arabs  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  Greek  elephsAitiasis  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  irregular  tu- 
mours, of  a  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut  or  larger,  somewhat 
soft,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  colour  at  first  dusky-red  or  livid,  but  in  the 
end  yellowish-brown  or  like  bronze.  These  tumours  are  usually  preceded  by 
patches  of  an  erythematous  appearance  in  white  persons,  but  darker  than  the 
natural  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  blacks.  Sometimes  they  are  developed 
rapidly,  sometimes  very  slowly.  The  skin  between  the  tumours  is  also 
thickened  and  discoloured,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  often  swellS;  and  the  part 
VOL.  II.  29 
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affected  becomes  greatly  defonned.  In  thin  state  of  deyelopement,  the  to* 
moars  are  often  very  tender,  so  that  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  them  has 
been  compared  to  that  prodaced  by  unexpectedly  hitting  the  nerve  al  the 
elbow  against  hard  objects. 

The  disease  may  occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  eztoids 
over  almost  the  whole  surface.  The  part  most  frequently  affected  is  the 
face.  When  this  is  fully  occupied  by  the  disease,  it  presents  a  revolting  and 
even  hideous  aspect.  Knotty,  irregular  prominences  are  exhibited  here  and 
there  over  its  surface,  separated  often  by  deep  furrows;  the  skin  is  modi 
hypertrophied  and  rugose  upon  the  checks,  forehead,  chin,  &o. ;  the  lips,  ean, 
and  alse  of  the  nose,  are  enormously  thickened;  the  nostrils  are  distended,  and 
the  brows  overhanging;  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  beard  have  fallen  off; 
and  the  whole  face  is  enlarged,  uneven,  oily,  and  of  a  peculiar  dosky  livid 
hue.  The  face  of  a  boy,  whom  I  saw  with  the  disease,  was  that  of  advanced 
life ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  look  at  the  child  and  not  believe  that  it  was  a  little 
old  man  who  was  before  me.  The  countenance  has  been  compared  by  writers 
to  that  of  a  lion  or  other  beast ;  and  hence  the  designation  of  leontiasis.  The 
disease  extends  at  length  to  the  mucous  membranes,  and  tuberculed  are  often 
developed  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  larynx,  and  the  eyes  become  inflamed. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  whole  face,  only  a  single  feature  ia  affiected,  u 
the  nose  or  ears,  which  become  enormously  enlarged. 

When  the  lower  extremities  are  the  seat  of  the  eruption,  it  is  apt  to  appear 
especially  on  the  inferior  portion  of  the  thigh  and  about  the  ankle ;  but,  what- 
ever  part  it  attacks,  exhibits  the  same  coarse,  exaggerated,  unequal,  and 
revolting  aspect,  with  the  prominences,  furrows,  and  livid  or  bronae  hne 
characteristic  of  the  disease.. 

In  the  advanced  stages,  there  is  usually  a  great  diminution  or  total  loss  of 
special  sensibility.  The  parts  affected  become  insensible  or  nearly  so  to  im- 
pressions ;  the  smell  and  taste  are  greatly  impaired  or  quite  lost ;  the  sight 
and  hearing  also  are  affected;  the  voice  is  husky  or  extinguished.  The  moral 
qualities  and  powers  arc  equally  changed.  The  patient  is  careless,  indifferent, 
or  dejected,  and  loses  all  mental  energy.  A  vety  common  opinion  has  been 
that  the  sexual  propensities  are  morbidly  increased ;  but  this  is  denied  by 
many  writers ;  who  have  observed  exactly  the  opposite  result.  Perhaps  the 
condition  of  the  patient  may  be  different,  in  this  respect,  in  the  early  and 
advanced  stages. 

For  a  long  time,  the  general  organic  functions  are  not  materially  impaired ; 
and  the  patient  retains  a  tolerable  degree  of  health,  with  the  exception  of  hi9 
local  disease,  for  many  years.  lA  some  instances,  however,  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation  is  developed ;  and  this  appears  to  be  generally  the  case,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  advanced  stages.  The  local  affection  now  also 
undergoes  a  change.  Inflammation  is  developed  in  the  tumours,  which 
ulcerate,  exude  an  ichorous  matter,  and  form  black  scabs,  or  open  running 
sores.  Sometimes  the  morbid  tendency  extends  also  to  the  deeper  structures; 
the  bones  become  softened  and  carious ;  the  soft  tissues  sloagfa ;  the  nose 
sometimes  falls  in ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  smaller  joints  occasionally  separate 
by  mortification.  The  progress  of  the  tumours  is  not  lAiiformly  destructive. 
Sometimes  they  appear  to  undergo  absorption  ;  and  the  ulcers  in  which  they 
are  apt  to  terminate  sometimes  heal ;  but,  while  an  apparent  amelioration 
takes  place  in  one  part,  the  disease  is  advancing  in  another;  and  death  comes 
at  last  as  a  relief  to  the  patient  and  all  those  around  him. 

There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  the  affection,  which,  though  frequently 
mingled,  are  frequently  also  distinct ;  the  (ulerculated  as  above  described,  and 
the  aneuthetic.    In  the  latter,  in  place  of  tumours,  vesicles  appear  on  the 
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extremitieB,  succeeding  each  other  as  in  pemphigns,  and  after  breaking  leave 
sores,  which  cover  themselves  with  white  scabs.  The  limbS|  at  first,  per- 
haps, excessively  sensitive,  gradually  lose  their  sensibility,  and  become  stifif 
and  inflexible,  having  sometimes  a  purplish  and  glazed  appearance.  The  soft 
partd  swell,  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
having  been  long  diseased,  are  now  separated  and  thrown  off;  and  the  patient 
at  length  perishes,  sometimes  after  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  varied 
suffering,  and  progressive  depravation  of  health  with  occasional  remissions: 
The  tuberculated  variety  is  of  shorter  duration,  seldom  continuing  longer  thaU 
twelve  years.  (See  Land,  Med,  Times  and  Gass.,  v.  549,  and  vii.  446  and  470.) 

Examination,  after  death,  besides  the  obvious  disease  of  the  skin,  reveals 
signs  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  and  often  also  tuberculous  disease  in 
the  lungs  and  mesentery,  and  a  soft  and  spongy  state  of  the  bones.  The. mu- 
cous membrane  is  everywhere  of  th«  same  bronse  hue  as  the  skin ;  the  pecu- 
liar tubercules  of  the  disease  are  traced  into  the  larynx  and  oesophagus,  and 
various  parts^  of  the  chest  and  abdomen;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  found  softened,  and  thinner  than  in  health ;  that  of  the  bowels,  softened, 
thickened,  and  ulcerated  ;  and  the  glands  of  Peyer  are  occasionally  diseased. 
The  tumours  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  matter,  which  has  also 
been  observed  surrounding  and  infiltrating  the  nerves,  thus  explaining  the 
ansestbetic  character  of  many  of  the  cases.  The  matter  deposited  is  whitish 
or  yellowish,  with  a  disposition  to  be  softened  and  thrown  off,  analogous  in 
this  respect  to  tubercle,  and  differing  from  cancer  in  the  absence  of  blood- 
vessels, and  in  the  mode  of  increase,  which  is  rather  by  further  depontion 
than  by  growth. 

Causes. — Little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  contagion,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  dependent  upon  syphilitic  contamination,  but  altogether  without 
proof.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  often  transmitted  by  inheritance.  It 
appears  sometimes  to  have  been  epidemic  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
endemic  in  hot  latitudes  all  over  the  globe ;  but  it  exists  also  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  being  pi^valent  in  certain  parts  of  Norway,  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Sweden  (Arch.  Gen.y  5e  s^r.,  i.  516),  and,  within  very  narrow 
limits,  in  the  British  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  among  the  descendants  of 
the  French  Acadians.  {Bost.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.^  xlvi.  29  and  169.)  A 
residence  in  low  marshy  neighbourhoods,  miserable  living  and  uncleanly 
habits,  and  a  diet  of  salt  provisions,  and  especially  of  pork,  have  been  accused 
of  producing  it;  but  these  causes  often  exist  where  the  disease  is  unknown. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  occasionally  induced,  in  the  predisposed,  by  the 
intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  violent  emotions,  and  menstrual  derange- 
ments. No  age  and  neither  sex  is  exempt ;  but  men  are  probably  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  women,  and  the  young  than  the  old. 

Froynmis. — This  is  always  a  very  serious,  and  generally,  sooner  or  later,  a 
fatal  disease.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  undergoes  a  favourable  change ; 
the  tumours  either  disappearing  by  resolution,  or  the  ulcers  in  which  they 
terminate,  healing  under  the  scabs,  and  leaving  permanent  scars  behind  them; 
Some  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  may  be  indulged,  when  the  patient  is  young 
and  vigorous,  and  the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  and  not  extensive. 

Treatment. — The  great  liability  to  gastro-enteric  inflammation  in  this  dis- 
ease, renders  the  internal  employment  of  remedies,  fitted  to  produce  a  favour- 
able effect  upon  it,  somewhat  hazardous.  The  substances  which  have  been 
found  most  efficient  in  the  modification  of  the  cutaneous  affection,  are  those 
which  exercise  some  irritant  influence  on  the  alimentary  canal.  The  calo- 
tropis  gigantea  (modar  or  mudar)  is  said  to  have  been  usefully  employed  in 
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the  Eist  Indies.  Smilar  effiseto  might  be  expected  firom  the  diffierent  spedei 
of  uclepisB  growing  in  this  eoaotrj.  The  hydroootyle  asiaiioay  a  plant  of 
Soath  Africa  and  the  E.  Indies,  has  recently  been  strongly  recommended. 
(See  U.  S.  Digpetuatory^  10th  ed.)  The  alterative  diaphoretics,  each  as  sarsa- 
parilla,  mezereon,  and  sassafras,  are  thought  to  have  been  sometimes  nsefiily 
eonjoined  or  not  with  the  antimonials.  Iodide  of  potassium,  or  other  prepa- 
ration of  iodine  should  always  be  employed,  if  not  forbidden  by  the  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dr.  Danielson,  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  has  found 
more  advantage  from  this  medicine,  and  from  iodide  of  iron,  than  from  any 
others,  preferring  the  latt^  in  the  anaesthetic  cases.  Biett  recommends  the 
employment  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  the  preparations  of  arsenic.  Mercury 
has  been  tried  without  benefit  Perhaps  cod-liver  oil  might  be  serviceable. 
When  the  alimentary  canal  is  inflamed,  a  soothing  treatment  should  be  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  demulcent  drinks,  light,  easily  digestible  food,  and  the 
«se  of  opiates.  Nitrate  of  silver  with  opium  might  be  useful  in  these  cases. 
Extemallv,  the  vapour  douche,  the  vapour  bath,  rubefacient  liniments, 
frictions  with  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  repeated  blistering,  and  cau- 
terization have  been  recommended. 


2.  LUPUS. 

This  is  a  chronic  disease,  manifested  usually  by  dull-red  or  livid  indolent 
tubercules,  having  a  tendency  either  to  destroy,  or  deeply  alter  the  neighbour- 
ing tissues,  with  or  without  ulceration,  and  ending  generally  in  indelible  cica- 
trices. It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in  its  ulcerous  form  is  the  noii  me 
iangtre  of  surgical  writers.  There  are  two  prominent  varieties  of  it,  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  Lupm  exedens  and  Lvpus  non  exedensj  which  deserve 
separate  notice.  Cazenave  has  described  a  third  variety,  in  which  the  skin 
is  diseased  in  patches,  without  elevation,  and  which  has  no  claim,  therefore, 
to  be  ranked  with  the  tubercules.  As  it  is  attended  with  redness  of  the  skin, 
like  erythema,  it  has  been  proposed  to  denominate  it  erythematous  lupus. 

The  disease  usually  attacks  the  face,  especially  the  nose  and  lips,  but  is 
sometimes  met  with  elsewhere,  and  has  been  specially  noticed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  anus,  and  the  vulva  in  women.     It  is  happily  a  rare  affection. 

SympiomSf  Course,  dx. — Lupus  usually  commences  with  one  or  more 
tubercules,  circular  or  oval,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  dull-red  colour, 
somewhat  translucent,  soft  or  hard,  and  seated  in  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  skin.  They  usually  remain  stationary  for  some  time,  but  at  length  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  size,  and  take  on  new  characters. 

In  the  ulcerous  variety  (^Lupus  exedens)  they  either  spread  from  a  central 
point,  producing  a  superficial  ulceration  of  the  skin,  or  sink  deeply,  causing 
considcruble  destruction  of  the  parts  beneath  and  about  them.  In  the  former 
case,  the  tubercule  becomes  inflamed  and  forma  a  scab  on  the  top,  upon  the 
removal  of  which  an  ulcerated  surface  appears,  which  soon  covers  itself  with 
another  scab ;  additional  tubercules  rise  around  the  first,  and  undergo  similar 
changes ;  and  the  affection  thus  spreads  sometimes  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  skin ;  the  central  portion  cicatrizing  as  the  circumference  extends.  Not 
unfrec{uently  the  ulceration  returns  again  upon  the  cicatrized  portion ;  and 
this  course  may  be  repeated  more  than  once.  When  at  length  the  surface 
approaches  health,  it  is  either  rough,  appearing  as  if  sprinkled  over  with 
minute  dull-red  tubercules,  or  covers  itself  with  thin  scales,  ending  in  an 
indelible  white  scar.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  superficial  course,  the  disease 
frequently  sinks  more  deeply.     Underneath  the  first  scab  an  ulcer  is  formed, 
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'which  deepens  and  Bpreads,  and,  as  Bcaha  are  snocessively  formed  titd  thrown 
off,  appears  to  have  extended  farther  and  farther,  until  at  length  mneh  de- 
struction is  produced,  not  only  of  the  soft  parts,  hut  also  of  the  cartilages  in 
its  vicinity.  Thus,  beginning  on  the  nose,  it  may  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
destroy  that  feature,  which  is  reddened  and  swollen,  may  spread  thence  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cheek,  and  may  even  involve  the  pafate  and  the 
gums.  The  ulcer  of  lupus  has  thick  red  edges,  with  an  irregular  surface, 
covered  with  patches  of  white  lymph,  or  studded  with  fungous  granulations, 
and  exudes  a  fetid,  ichorous,  puruloid  matter,  often  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  generally,  however,  heals  at  last,  leaving  an  unsightly  cicatpx  remarkable 
for  its  white  corrugated  bands.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  ulcerated  lupus 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  cancer,  and  that  the  ctedit  obtained  by  some 
empirical  preparations  in  the  cure  of  the  latter  affection,  has  resulted  frbm 
their  successful  use  in  the  former. 

In  the  variety  without  ulceration  (Lupus  nan  exedens),  the  tubercules  are 
softer  than  in  the  preceding,  are  but  slightly  prominent,  and  often  form  patches 
of  considerable  extent,  and  usually  of  a  circular  or  annular  shape.  The  in- 
tervening skin  and  cellular  tissue  swell^  and  at  length,  in  some  instances,  the 
entire  face  becomes  swollen,  exhibiting  here  and  there  dull-red  points,  which 
are  the  summits  of  the  embedded  tubercules.  The  lips  in  these  cases  are  much 
enlarged,  the  nostrils  closed  with  the  tumefaction,  the  eyelids  everted,  and  the 
whole  countenance  of  a  hideous  aspect. 

Of  the  erythematous  lupus,  described  by  Cazenave,  three  prominent  forms 
have  been  noticed.  1.  In  the  simplest  form,  it  appears  on  tlie  forehead  or 
cheek  as  a  circular  patch  of  redness,  about  as  large  as  half  a  dollar,  some- 
what raised  above  the  sound  surface,  gradually  extending  by  its  circumference, 
without  itching  or  pain  unless  sometimes  when  pressed,  and  at  length  sub- 
siding, and  leaving  behind,  without  other  change,  a  superficial  scar  like  that 
of  a  bum.  2.  In  a  second  form,  which  is  more  frequent,  the  redness  shows 
itself  usually  at  first  on  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  subsides  and  reappears,  per- 
haps several  times,  before  becoming  fixed.  There  is  some  swelling,  but  little 
or  no  pain  except  on  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  some  intemperate  indulgence,  when  a  smarting  sensation  is  expe- 
rienced. At  length  the  redness  disappears,  a  superficial  exfoliation  takes 
place,  and  the  skin  is  left  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  3.  The  third  form  is 
marked  by  a  more  rapid  exfoliation,  one  lamina  after  another  of  the  skin 
separating,  without  ulceration,  until  the  tissue  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed, 
when  the  morbid  tendency  ceases,  a  cicatrix  being  left  behind.  {Land.  Med. 
Gaz.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  858.) 

In  all  the  varieties,  indelible  marks  of  the  disease  are  left  behind,  and  the 
cicatrix  is  destitute  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

The  progress  of  lupus,  though  sometimes  rapid,  is  usually  slow,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  less  than  might  be  imagined ;  the  sensibility  in  the 
parts  affected  being  diminished  from  the  first.  The  complaint  sometimes 
continues  for  years,  sometimes  for  life;  but  is  seldom  if  ever  fatal.  It  Is 
often  extremely  obstinate  under  treatment,  and  i&  generally  so  in  proportion 
to  its  duration. 

Causes. — ^These  are  not  well  known ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  t 
scrofulous  habit,  and  intemperance  in  drinking,  predispose  to  the  disease.  It 
attacks  the  young  preferably,  and  is  most  oommon  between  the  ages  of  puberty 
and  full  maturity.  It  occurs  in  infants,  but  seldom  after  forty.  Both  sexes 
are  equally  liable.  It  is  not  contagious.  Cazenave  states  that  the  erythema- 
tous variety  is  most  frequently  brought  on  by  cold. 

TreaimenL — The  general  treatment  is  precisely  that  adapted  to  scrofcda 
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(see  vd.  i.^page  789)f  the  most  prominent  remedies  being  cod-liTer  oily  nd 
the  preparations'  of  iodine.  The  arsenicalsand  meronrials  have  also  been  used, 
but  with  more  donbtfol  results.  Nevertheless,  Rayer  recommends  red  iodide 
of  mercury  as  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  and  Erasmus  Wilson  has  obtained 
the  best  results  from  a  prolonged  use  of  Donovan's  solution. 

More  is  thought  to  depend  on  local  measures.  For  the  non-uleerous  form 
of  the  disease,  Mr.  Wilson  prefers  the  acetum  cantharidis  to  any  other  appli- 
cation. Both  for  this  and  the  ulcerous  form,  the  appropriate  remedies  are 
escharotios,  of  which  many  have  been  employed.  Among  them  may  be 
inentioned  the  mineral  acids,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  gold,  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  and  arseniOus  acid  or  some  other  preparation  of  arsenio.  These 
should  be  more  or  less  diluted  when  applied.  Nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  employed  to  favour  the  healing  of  the  ulcers.  For  the  erythe- 
matous variety,  moderate  stimulation  in  the  advanced  stage  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate treatment.  Cazenave  uses  ammoniacal  lotions  and  the  vapour 
bath. 


8.  MGLLUSCUM. 

This  name  was  given  by  Bateman  to  a  complaint  characteriied  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  numerous  tubercules,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  thai  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  spherical,  or  flattened,  sometimes  pedunculated  and  pendulous, 
and  either  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  somewhat  brownish.  Tliey  have  little 
sensibility,  and  no  tendency  to  inflammation  or  ulceration.  Acoording  to 
Bateman,  they  contain  an  atheromatous  matter.  They  are  apt  to  be  station- 
ary, and  continue  indefinitely  without  affecting  the  general  health. 

A  variety  denominated  by  the  same  author  MoBuacum  coniagiomm^  from 
its  supposed  contagious  nature,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  disease  of  the 
sebaceous  follicles,  and  has  been  placed  by  M.  Caillault,  who  has  written 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  subject,  among  the  varieties  of  Acne.  (^Arch, 
Gin.,  4e  s^r.,  zxvii.  47,  Sept.  1851.)  The  affection  had  been  previou>ly 
noticed  and  described  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Leith,  Erasmus  Wilson,  and 
several  other  writers.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  is  seated 
preferably  in  the  face  or  neck.  The  little  tumours  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  are  somewhat  translucent,  and  are  either  sessile, 
or  attached  by  a  very  short  peduncle.  Bat  their  distinctive  character  is 
the  existence  at  the  top,  or  on  one  side,  of  a  small  orifice,  which  allows  the 
escape,  spontaneously  or  under  pressure,  either  of  a  milky  fluid,  or  of  the 
ordinary  sebaceous  matter.  Sometimes  they  become  inflamed,  discharge 
their  contents,  and  form  ulcers,  which  cover  themselves  with  scabs,  and 
ultimately  heal,  leaving  sometimes  a  surface  perfectly  natural,  sometimes 
a  scar  not  unlike  that  of  the  vaccine  disease.  Another  mode  of  cure  is  their 
separation  from  the  skin  by  tlie  ulceration  of  the  peduncle  by  which  they  are 
sometimes  attached.  A  third  termination  is  in  small  flabby  excrescences, 
resulting  from  the  withering  of  the  tubercules.  As  the  tumours  make  their 
appearance  successively,  it  follows  that,  in  the  same  case,  may  sometimes  be 
seen  all  their  different  states  above  referred  to.  The  milky  liquid  which  ex- 
udes from  the  tubercules  appears,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  nucle- 
ated epithelial  cells,  diffused  through  a  great  quantity  of  hi. 

The  affection  is  mild,  and  is  not  known  to  have  produced  fatal  results  in 
any  case.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  the  face 
which  it  occasions.  Bateman  noticed  tumefaction  of  the  small  cervical  glands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercules. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  cause.  It  has  been  stated  that  Bateman  believed 
the  a£fection  to  be  contagions.  This  mode  of  origin  has  been  denied  by  sub- 
sequent writers ;  but  some  facts  are  adduced  by  Caillauh,  which  would  appear 
to  render  it  highly  probable.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  cells  generated 
in  the  hypertrophied  follicles  may  have  the  property,  when  transferred  to 
another  individual,  of  self-propagation  in  their  new  position.  Such  a  transfer 
Hiay  readily  take  place  by  means  of  a  pillow  or  towel,  which  may  have  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  milky  fluid  from  the  fkce  of  a  person  affected. 

The  treatment  of  these  little  tumours,  as  of  other  cases  of  excessive  and 
retained  sebaceous  product,  consists  in  exciting  the  skin  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  function  by  friction  with  a  rough  towel,  and  by  gently  stimu- 
lant applications,  such  as  Cologne  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive 
fiublimate,  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  tumours  may  also  often  be  advantage- 
ously emptied  of  their  contents  by  pressure.  Bateman  employed  Fowler's 
solution  internally,  with  supposed  benefit,  in  a  case  of  his  cpntagiouEl  mollus- 
cum ;  but  this  remedy  can  scarcely  be  necessary. 


4.  YAWS,  or  FRAMBCESIA. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  tuberculous  excrescences, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  raspberry,  whence  it  derived  the  title  of 
framboBsia  (from  framboise,  the  French  for  raspberry) ;  and  yaws,  the  name 
by  "which  it  is  known  in  the  West  Indies,  is  said  to  have  a  similar  significa- 
tion in  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  complaint  is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  Africa,  and  to  have  been  con- 
veyed thence  into  tropical  America. 

The  parts  in  which  the  eruption  is  most  abundant  and  largest,  are  the  face, 
axilla,  groins,  and  vicinity  of  the  pudenda  and  anus;  but  it  may^appcar  on 
any  portion  of  the  body,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  scalp. 

Symptoms. — In  some  instances,  the  eruption  occurs  without  any  prelimi- 
Dary  disorder,  in  others,  is  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms,  with  languor,  paing 
in  the  limbs,  &c.  It  appears  first  as  small  red  points,  like  flea-bites,  which 
Boon  rise  into  pimples,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  These  rapidly  in- 
crease in  size,  until  they  become  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  a  week  or  more  thetubercules  exude  a  fluid  at  top,  by  the  concretion  of 
which  they  are  covered  with  scabs.  Beneath  these  a  fungous  growth  springs 
np,  having  a  granulated  surface,  like  that  of  a  raspberry,  to  which  fruit  they 
bear  some  resemblance  also  in  colour,  size,  and  shape.  From  one  to  three 
Qionths  elapse  before  these  fungous  excrescences  arc  fully  formed.  In  the 
mean  time  another  crop  of  the  eruption  not  unfrequently  rises,  which  under- 
goes  the  same  changes )  so  that  the  patient  exhibits  the  disease  in  its  different 
stages  at  the  same  time  upon  his  body.  When  the  number  of  the  excrescences 
is  great,  their  size  is  usually  small )  when  few,  it  is  apt  to  be  larger.  They 
are  without  pain,  except  when  they  occur  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  made  bv  the 
firm  cuticle,  they  sometimes  occasion  so  much  soreness  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  walking.  Their  colour  in  vigorous  subjects  is  reddish,  in  the 
feeble  and  cachectic  sometimes  whitish.  They  do  not  ^produce  healthy  pus, 
but  discharge  an  ichorous  fluid,  which  concretes  into  crusts.  The  ha\r  in  the 
parts  affected  loses  its  colour,  and  becomes  white. 

When  the  eruption  has  attained  its  height,  it  continues  long  without  much 
change.  Among  the  excrescences,  one  is  generally  observed  larger  than  the 
others,  being  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  which  is  called  the  master  or  mother 
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yaw.  This  becomes  depressed,  while  the  others  remain  elevated,  and  aasames 
the  form  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  foul  surface,  from  which  an  acrid  fluid  exudes 
that  excoriates  the  neighbouring  skin. 

After  a  variable  length  of  time,  which  is  shorter  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  in  the  vigorous  than  the  infirm,  the  tumours  begin  to  decline,  gradually 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately  disappear,  leaving  only  in  a  few 
instances  any  scar  or  depression.  When  a  scar  occurs,  it  is  usually  aomewhal 
larger,  but  more  shallow,  than  that  left  by  the  vaccine  disease.  The  mother 
yaw  generally  leaves  a  scar.  The  complaint  appears,  like  the  eruptive  fevers, 
to  run  a  certain  course,  which  varies  in  length,  in  different  individuals,  from 
six  or  eight  months,  to  one,  two,  or  three  years;  being  usually  from  six  to 
nine  months  in  children,  and  a  year  or  more  in  adults. 

The  yaws  does  not  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  disease ;  though,  in  persons  of 
bad  constitution,  it  is  said  that  ulceration  of  the  fiiuces  and  fidling  of  the  nose 
take  place,  with  caries  of  the  bones.  But  may  it  not  be,  that  syphilis,  in  such 
oases,  has  mingled  with  the  frambcesia  ? 

Causes. — ^The  only  known  cause  of  the  disease  i6  contagion.  This  does  not 
operate  through  the  atmosphere,  but,  like  the  vaccine  virus,  only  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  matter  of  the  sores  with  an  excoriated  or  wounded  surface.  Like 
the  exanthematous  contagious  diseases,  it  attacks  the  same  individual  as  a 
general  rule  but  once.  Children  are  most  susceptible  to  the  contagion ;  and 
negroes  are  said  to  be  more  so  than  whites.  The  period  of  incubation  appears, 
from  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr.  Thomson,  to  be  ab<Mit  two 
months.,  (Bayer  on  Di»,  of  the  Skin,  Am.  ed.,  p.  418.) 

Treatment. — It  is  the  general  opinion  of  practitioners  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  the  disease  to  run  its  course  until  it  has  at« 
tained  the  period  of  decline,  and  then  to  interfere  only  in  order  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  system,  and  thereby  enable  the  patient  to  throw  off  the  re- 
mains of  the  complaint.  At  first,  therefore,  they  content  themselves  with 
prescribing  a  wholesome  regimen,  cleanliness,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  proper  period 
for  acting,  direct  the  use  of  tonics  and  alterative  diaphoretics,  as  quinia,  the 
mineral  acids,  the  chalybeates,  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  the 
antimonials,  and  sulphur.  Mercury  is  also  sometimes  moderately  employed 
in  this  stage.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  this  remedy 
in  the  yaws.  Some  of  the  French  West  India  practitioners  recommend  it  as 
highly  efficacious ;  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that,  though  it  will 
sometimes  remove  the  eruption  for  a  time,  it  is  sure  to  return,  and  with  in- 
creased violence.  The  latter,  therefore,  only  use  it  as  a  gentle  alterative  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  complaint.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  especially 
when  there  might  be  ulcers  indisposed  to  heal,  it  is  probable  that  the  iodide 
of  potassium  would  prove  successful.  During  this  course  of  medicine,  the 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  of  easy  digestion,  the  patient  should  be  warmly 
clad,  to  protect  him  against  the  changes  of  temperature  from  day  to  night, 
and  his  health  should  be  promoted  by  moderate  exercise. 

As  to  the  local  treatment,  little  is  at  first  required  besides  cleanliness,  and 
emollient  applications  when  inflammation  is  developed.  In  the  latter  stages, 
caustic  sometimes  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  alter  the  action  of  the  ulcer- 
ated surfaces,  and  to  destroy  obstinate  excrescences.  For  this  purpose,  nitrate 
of  silver,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  chloride  of  sine,  or  the  mineral  acids  may  be 
used.  The  arsenical  paste  of  Frkre  Come  is  recommended  by  Caaenave  and 
Schcdel,  as  having  been  employed  advantageously  by  M.  Biett  in  this  and 
other  cases  of  obstinate  ulceration,  and  never  with  any  injury.  But  the 
caution  was  used,  not  to  apply  it  at  one  time  over  a  portion  of  surface  larger 
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than  aboai  half  a.dolkr.*    BieH  once  employed  the  actoal  etntery  sucoese^ 
fully,  when  other  means  had  failed. 


5.  KELOID. 

Stfn. — Cheloidea. — Eelis. — Keloide,  Fr. — Cancroide,  Dr, 

This  is  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin  and  subontaneons  tissue,  named, 
according  to  some,  from  its  shape  like  that  of  a  lobster  or  crawfish  {xfiXfj,  the 
daws  of  a  crab),  according  to  others,  from  its  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
the  scar  of  a  bum  {xfj^^i,  ^  spot  as  if  made  hy  a  burn).  It  was  first  fully  de- 
scribed by  Alibert.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  excrescence,  somewhat  flat  at  top, 
square,  oval,  oblong,  or  cyliudrical,  but  usually  more  or  less  irregular,  with 
processes  shooting  out  from  the  main  body,  giving  it  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
various  objects,  as  to  a  lobster,  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  &o.  It  is  usually 
of  a  deep  rose  colour  disappearing  momentarily  under  pressure,  smooth  and 
shining  upon  the  surface,  hard  and  resistant  to  the  touch,  and  marked  with 
tendon-like  lines  stretching  across  the  surface.  Very  small  at  first,  it  gra- 
dually extends  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches  or  more.  The  extension 
is  effected  by  the  projection  of  claw-like  processes,  which  produce,  apparently 
by  contraction,  a  puckered  state  of  the  skin,  which,  with  the  shining  and 
smooth  surface,  gives  to  the  tumour  an  appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
cicatrix  of  a  bum.  Sotuetimes  there  is  only  one  tumour,  which  is  situated 
preferably  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  nipples;  but  not  unfrequently  there  are  several,  and  they  are  some- 
times found  on  the  neck,  back,  arms,  thighs,  and  even  on  the  face.  When 
numerous,  they  are  usually  small.  Their  growth  is  generally  attended  with 
heat  in  the  part,  itching,  prickling,  and  sometimes  lancinating  and  buming 
pains,  which  cause  great  suffering  to  the  patient ;  but  occasionally  no  other 
uneasiness  is  experienced  than  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or  tension  of  the  skin. 
The  disease  continues  for  a  long  time  with  little  change,  almost  never  ulcerat- 
ing, and  seldom  undergoing  resolution.  Instances,  however,  have  occurred 
in  which  the  tumours  have  spontaneously  disappeared,  leaving  a  firm  white 
scar  behind.  They  are  not  malignant,  and  do  not  materially  affect  the  gene- 
ral health.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  as  if  a  hypertrophy  or  outgrowth  of  the  true  skin,  though ' 
they  are  said  to  begin  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  to  involve  the  skin 
secondarily.  That  the  affection  is  constitutional  is  inferrible  from  the  fact, 
that  persons  predisposed  to  them  are  apt  to  have  them  developed  in  the  cica- 
trices of  ordinary  ulcers.  The  cause  is  unknown.  They  are  not  contagious, 
and  have  not  generally  been  considered  hereditary ;  though  Dr.  W.  J.  Bumett, 
of  Boston,  has  recorded  one  instance  in  which  the  disease  seemed  to  descend 
from  a  father  to  his  children.  (^Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set,,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  370.) 
Treatment  has  been  found  of  little  avail.  The  use,  however,  of  iodine  or 
its  preparations,  both  internally  and  locally,  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  The 
tumours  have  been  repeatedly  extracted  by  the  knife;  but  have  generally,  if 
not  uniformly,  retumed. 

Dr.  Addison,  of  Ijondon,  has  described  under  the  name  of  '^  true  Keloid^** 
another  affection,  different  from  Alibert's  disease,  but  in  his  opinion  better 
meriting  the  title,  as  it  much  more  exactly  resembles  the  scar  of  a  bum,  from 

*  This  paste  is  made  by  mixing  with  water  a  powder  oontainiDg  ten  grains  of  arse- 
nious  acid,  two  scruples  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  ten  grains  of  powdered  animal 
charcoal. 
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which  the  name  originated.  This  has  its  seat  in  the  sobcotaiieoiis  tissue, 
and  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  smooth,  round  or  oval,  white  spot,  aeareely 
elevated,  without  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  redness. 
The  spot  increases,  and  after  a  time  acquires  a  faint  yellowish  or  brownish 
tint,  and  a  mottled  aspect.  As  the  diseaise  advances,  a  sense  of  pahi  and 
constriction  is  experienced,  and  the  parts  become  hard  and  rigid,  so  that, 
when  a  limb  is  the  part  affected,  its  motions  are  much  restrained.  At  a  later 
period,  the  surface  assumes  a  reddish  or  yellowish  colour,  or  that  of  a  dead 
leaf;  and  a  disposition  to  superficial  ulceration  is  evinced,  in  the  ab0enoe  of 
which,  nodular  elevations  are  exhibited ;  and  the  whole  surface  closely  resem- 
bles the  remains  of  an  imperfectly  cicatrized  bum.  Reddish  claw-like  pro- 
cesses sometimes  proceed  from  the  boundary  of  the  discoloured  surfiiee  into 
the  neighbouring  skin,  very  like  those  of  the  keloid  of  Alibert.  The  cause 
of  the  afi^tion  is  unknown ;  and  time  has  hardly  yet  been  allowed  to  traee 
it  to  its  termination.  No  treatment  has  been  found  to  produce  any  effect, 
except  the  use  of  iodine,  which  has  appeared  to  produce  a  fayoorable  impres> 
lion.  {Land.  Med.  Timet  and  Gaz,,  March,  1854,  p.  244.) 

Jlrtick  VII. 

BISCOLORATIONS,  or  MACULAE. 

Discoloration  of  the  skin  connected  with  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  of  the  skin  itself,  if  attended  with  any  prominent  change  besides  that 
of  colour,  are  not  included  under  the  present  heading.  It  is  to  idiopathic  dis- 
colorations,  if  the  term  is  admissible  in  that  application,  that  allusion  is  here 
made.  They  are  the  result  of  some  change  in  the  production  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin,  and  have  their  seat  in  the  rete  mucoeum,  or  lower  epi- 
dermic layers,  though  the  real  pathological  condition  is  probably  an  altered 
action  of  the  superficial  portion  of  the  corium.  As  the  colour  of  the  skin 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  pigment  cells,  it  may  be  deepened  or  rendered 
lighter  by  an-  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  these  cells,  and  in 
other  ways  changed  by  an  alteration  in  their  character.  In  either  case, 
maculae  are  produced,  which  may  be  only  in  spots  of  variable  aise,  or  may 
occupy  large  and  continuous  portions  of  the  surface.  The  following  are 
varieties  recognized  by  dermological  writers. 

1.  Lentigo. — Freckles. — From  ancient  times,  the  name  of  lentigo  has  been 
applied  to  those  small,  yellowish,  brownish-yellow,  or  greenish- yellow,  irre- 
gularly roundish  spots,  which  are  denominated  freckles.  They  are  not  elevated 
above  the  general  surface,  and  are  unattended  with  itching,  or  other  abnormal 
sensation.  They  exist  most  abundantly  on  the  parts  most  expoaed  to  the 
light,  as  the  face,  neck,  hands,  &c.,  and  especially  on  the  face;  but  are  found 
also  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  congenital,  or  appear  very  soon 
after  birth,  and  may  continue  through  life,  or  disappear  at  puberty.  It  is  a 
question  whether  they  are  generated  in  subsequent  life.  Spots  which  in  no 
respect  differ  from  them  in  appearance  are  frequently  produced,  in  certain 
persons,  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light ;  but  these  disappear  in  the  absence 
of  the  cause,  while  the  others  are  permanent,  or  only  change  with  some 
general  change  of  system  in  the  progress  of  growth.  In  those  affected  with 
them  from  early  life,  they  are  deepened  and  increased  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  They  are  found  generally  in  persons  of  fair  complexion,  with  light  and 
especially  sandy  hair.  Congenital  lentigo  cannot  be  removed  by  remedies ; 
though  It  may,  when  aggravated  by  any  special  canse^  be  advantageously 
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treated  by  gently  stimulaDt  applications,  snoh  as  those  mentionod  under  the 
following  head. 

Epkdis, — ^This  term  has  been  variously  applied,  by  some  as  synonymous 
with  lentigo,  by  others  to  an  affection  closely  analogous  if  not  identical  with 
pityriasis  versicolor.  The  origin  of  the  term  (•Kt  and  17X40;  sun)  would  con- 
fine it  to  discolorations  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  justified  in  extending  it  to  all  those  brown  patches  depending  on  mere 
excess  of  colouring  matter,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  which  have  cpnsider- 
able  extent ;  while  the  smaller  spots  mi^  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
freckles.  When  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  affection  appears  in 
parts  unprotected  by  the  dress,  and  especially  in  persons  of  fair  and  delicate 
skins,  as  in  women  and  children.  It  occurs  generally  in  summer,  and  dis- 
appears in  cold  weather.  Perhaps  under  this  head,  rather  than  under  that 
of  pityriasis,  may  be  ranked  the  discolorations  which  sometimes  appear  in 
women  during  pregnancy,  or  in  the  menstrual  period,  and  disappear  when 
these  processes  have  ceased.  Similar  changes  sometimes  occur  without  any 
assignable  cause,  occupying  either  large  portions  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  pied  appearance,  or  even  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  In  these  cases, 
which  are  very  rare,  the  discoloration  is  without  elevation,  desquamation,  or 
abnormal  sensation  of  any  kind,  and  is  apt  to  be  permanent.  Erasmus  Wil- 
son calls  the  affection  melanopathia. 

In  those  forms  of  lentigo  and  ephelis  which  depend  on  exposure  to  the 
sun,  the  treatment  consists  in  obviating  the  cause,  and  in  soothing  or  sedative 
applications  to  the  affected  surface,  as  the  emulsion  of  sweet  or  bitter  almonds, 
the  ointment  of  rose-water,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  with  olive  or  almond  oil, 
and  weak  lead- water  when  there  is  considerable  heat  or  irritation.  Iq  other 
forms  of  the  two  affections,  advantage  is  Rometimes  derived  from  gently 
stimulant  applications,  as  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  (gr.  ij  to  fji)*  lime  liniment  with  a  little  ammonia,  the  mineral  acids 
very  much  diluted  (f^j  to  Oj  of  water),  weak  solution  of  citric  acid  or  diluted 
acetic  acid,  &o. ;  and  it  might  sometimes  be  advisable  to  apply  one  of  these 
irritants,  or  some  other  of  similar  character,  in  connexion  with  the  ointment 
of  rose-water,  or  almond  emulsion. 

Pigmentary  Naevus, — ^This  is  a  congenital  dark  discoloration  of  the  sur- 
face, occurring  in  spots,  usually  small,  but  sometimes  many  inches  in  diameter, 
with  little  if  any  elevation,  often  covered  with  hairs,  and  in  vascularity  and 
sensibility  not  differing  from  the  healthy  skin.  They  are  permanent,  but 
quite  harmless,  and  altogether  different  from  the  vascular  nsevi,  which  some- 
tames  increase,  and  require  the  interference  of  the  surgeon. 

Albtnum, — AlI/i7iismus,'-^Leucopathia  (E.  Wilson). — In  the  affections,  just 
referred  to,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  pigmentary  matter  of  the  skin.  The 
one  now  under  consideration  consists  in  a  diminution  or  total  absence  of  this 
matter.  Persons  extensively  affected  in  this  manner  are  called  albinos. 
They  are  found  among  people  of  all  countries;  but  the  affection  is  most 
striking  in  the  black  races,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  contrast.  Not  only 
is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin  wanting,  but  also  that  of  the  hair,  and  of 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which  is  thus  rendered  extremely  sensitive  to 
light,  so  that  the  individual  can  see  better  at  night  than  in  the  day.  The 
affection  is  usually  congenital ;  but  sometimes  it  is  accidental,  occurring  at 
various  periods  after  birth.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  partial, 
giving  the  surface  a  pied  appearance.  The  colour  of  the  affected  portions  of 
the  skin  is  a  dead  white.  When  congenital  it  may  be  considered  as  irreme- 
diable ;  but  cases  of  partial  albinism,  occurring  accidentally,  may  sometimea 
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be  relieved  by  local  Btimalants^  and  general  tonics,  whicb  haTe  the  eftet  of 
exciting  the  colour-producing  function  of  the  skin. 

Vitiligo^ — This  term,  said  to  have  originated  from  a  supposed  resemUaim 
of  the  surface  affected  to  the  colour  of  veal  {vitulina),  has  reoeived  varioiii 
applications.  Gelsus  embraced  under  it  different  forms  of  what  are  now 
known  as  lepra  and  psoriasis,  and  another  affection  which  is  probably  identictl 
with  the  lupvA  rum  exedens  of  modem  writers.  Willan  and  Bateman  eoh 
ployed  the  term  in  this  latter  acceptation,  though  considering  the  afieotioii  as 
distinct  from  lupus.  Erasmus  Wilson  considers  it  as  a  mere  synoDyme  of 
the  variety  of  lupus  referred  .to.  Casenave  uses  the  term  to  signify  the  par- 
tial albinism  above  described ;  but  also  embraces,  in  the  -saiiie  deKriptioBi 
an  affection  of  the  scalp  which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  deecribed  in 
this  work  as  Trichons  deccUvans,  In  this  confusion  of  meaning,  it  would  be 
better  to  abandon  the  name,  especially  as  nothing  seems  to  have  been  inelnded 
under  it  which  has  not  received  some  other  distinct  designation. 

Jlrtick  Fill 

CRYPTOGAMOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

Under  this  head  I  include  two  affections  which,  not  belonging  to  any  one 
of  the  divisions  of  cutaneous  disease  hitherto  noticed,  and  originating  as  I 
believe  in  vegetable  cryptogamous  growths,  may  with  propriety  be  arranged  in 
a  group  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  cause.  They  are  here  treiSed  of 
by  the  names  of  Porrigo  and  TWcAom,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  whea 
each  is  distinctly  considered.  Besides  their  fungous  origin,  they  have  this 
also  in  common,  that  they  are  both  contagious.  There  are  at  least  two  other 
cutaneous  diseases  which  have  strong  claims  to  be  admitted  into  this  division; 
namely,  sycosis,  and  pityriasis  versicolor ;  but  further  observations  are  de- 
sirable, before  dislocating  them  from  their  old  attachments  in  the  systems  of 
dermatology. 

1.  PORRIGO,  or  FAVU8. 

Syn. — Scald-head. — Tinea  capitis. — Tinea  faTOsa  {BoMik), 
This  is  a  peculiar  cryptogamous  affection,  characterised  by  scab-like,  cup- 


shaped  elevations,  distinct  or  confluent,  and  of  a  contagious  nature.*  It 
at  one  time  considered  as  a  pustular  eruption,  and  was  described  as  such  in 
former  editions  of  this  work.  At  present,  however,  it  is  universally  admitted 
that,  though  pustules  occasionally  accompany  it,  they  are  merely  accidental, 
and  the  proper  disease  has  no  essential  connexion  with  them.  Willan,  and 
after  him  Bateman,  confounded  under  the  title  of  porrigo  several  distinct  af- 
fections, having  no  affinity  for  each  other.  Besides  the  disease  here  referred 
to,  they  described  varieties  of  impetigo,  eczema,  and  pityriasis,  under  the 
names  Porrigo  favosa^  P.  larvalis,  and  P,  fur/urans.  Later  dermatologists 
have  corrected  this  arrangement,  and,  referring  the  noncontagious  afllectioot 
to  other  classes,  restrict  the  term  porrigo  to  the  disease  now  under  considera- 
tion. Of  this  Biett  makes  two  varieties,  which  differ  only  in  the  arrangemeDt 
of  the  eruption;  namely  Porrigo  favosa ,  in  which  the  scabs  are  distinct  and 


*  The  fdwUM  of  Willan,  which  he  described  as  a  pustule,  is  undoubtedly  the 
affection  as  the  cryptogamous  crust  described  in  the  text,  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  is  ia 
no  degree  pustular. 
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without  any  regular  gronpiDg,  and  Porrigo  teufulataj  which  appears  in  some- 
what circular  patches.     The  eruption  is  precisely  the  same  in  hoth. 

1.  Porrigo  favosa. — Famis  dupersus  (Rayer). — Porrigo  lupinosa  (Willan). 
— ^This  is  the  most  common  form  of  scald-head.  The  eruption  occurs  much 
more  frequently  on  the  scalp  than  elsewhere ;  hut  it  occasionally  appears  also 
on  other  parts  of  the  hody,  as  the  face,  neck,  limhs,  &c.,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
bably in  general  transferred,  either  from  the  head  by  the  nails  of  the  patient, 
or  from  some  extraneous  source  by  direct  contact. 

It  shows  itself  first  in  the  form  of  specks,  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  like 
minute  crusts,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface,  and  appearing  as  if  set  in 
the  skin.  There  is  usually  but  little  redness  about  them.  They  are  scat- 
tered irregularly,  without  any  special  arrangement,  and  not  unfrequently 
continue  permanently  distinct;  but  sometimes  they  are  so  crowded  as  to 
cover  portions  of  the  surface  continuously.  Very  generally  they  are  seated 
at  the  root  of  the  hairs,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  crust. 
The  eruption  is  attended  with  more  or  less  itching. 

When  one  of  these  crusts  is  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be 
depressed  in  the  centre,  or  cup-shaped.  They  gradually  enlarge,  sometimes 
to  the  diameter  of  five  or  six  lines  or  more,  still  retaining  the,  circular  form 
and  central  depression,  which  are  now  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  case.  With  this  increase  in  diameter  they 
also  become  thicker,  and  gradually  rise  more  and  more  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  until  they  are  sometimes  at  length  very  prominent.  The  slight 
redness  at  first  surrounding  the  eruption  spreads  and  becomes  deeper,  in  con- 
sequence of  increased  irritation  of  the  skin. 

When  the  crusts  are  numerous,  they  often  meet  at  their  circumference,  so 
as  to  form  a  continuous  incrustation  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  such  cases, 
their  rounded  circumference  is  pressed  into  a  somewhat  hexagonal  shape;  and, 
the  cup-like  depression  in  the  several  crusts  remaining,  the  surface  presents 
an  appearance  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  honey-comb,  which  has 
ffiven  origin  to  the  name  of  favus.  Sometimes  the  scabs  are  so  much 
broken  up  on  the  surface  as  to  lose  their  peculiar  aspect;  in  which  case,  by 
removing  the  superficial  parts  of  the  incrustation,  the  characteristic  form 
often  again  becomes  obvious.  The  portions  of  the  scalp  not  affected  frequently 
exhibit  a  fnrfuraceous  desquamation ;  and  ecthymatous  or  impetiginous  pus- 
tules occasionally  form,  arising  from  the  irritation  of  the  surface,  and  are 
mingled  with  the  proper  eruption.  Sometimes  the  whole  scalp  is  covered,  as 
by  a  closely  fitting  cap. 

If  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  the  crusts  continue  to  adhere  for 
months  or  years,  but  undergo  a  kind  of  disintegration  on  the  surface,  ex- 
changing their  yellow  for  a  whitish  colour,  becoming  brittle,  and  breaking 
into  small  powdery  fragments,  compared  to  the  crumbling  mortar  failing  from 
old  walls.  In  the  isolated  eruption  this  change  begins  in  the  centre,  and 
gradually  approaches  the  edges,  which  break  down,  so  as  to  change  the  con- 
cave for  a  convex  surface.  The  crust*  have  now  entirely  lost  their  charac- 
teristic shape.  A  partial  separation  of  them  often  takes  place  spontaneously, 
after  which  a  new  eruption  is  developed,  and  new  incrustations  form. 

The  hair  upon  the  diseased  surface,  in  this  advanced  stage,  generally  falls ; 
and  either  none  afterwards  appears,  or  that  which  is  produced  is  of  an  altered 
character,  being  downy  and  destitute  of  colour. 

When  want  of  cleanliness  co-operates  with  the  disease,  insects  are  often 
generated  beneath  the  crusts,  intense  itching  is  induced,  and  the  patient  is 
unable  to  resist  his  propensity  to  scratch  the  parts,  sometimes  even  violently, 
thus  tearing  off  the  scabs,  causing  here  and  there  bleeding  and  excoriated 
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spots,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  inflammation.  In  tbia  state  of  tlie  aoalp,  there 
is  usually  an  extremely  fetid  odoar,  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  urine  of  eats. 
With  proper  cleanHness,  and  upon  the  removal  of  the  scabs,  the  odour  ifi  Icm 
disagreeable,  bat  still  stale  and  nauseous.  ( Cazenave  and  Sthedd.) 

When,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  crusts  are  carefully  removed,  nothing  if 
seen  but  smooth  concave  depressions,  somewhat  red,  but  without  abraaioD. 
In  the  worst  cases,  such  as  above  described,  after  removal  of  the  inerustatioa 
by  poultices,  or  other  emollient  applications,  the  sur&ce  appears  full  of  smaU 
excoriated  or  ulcerated  depressions,  which  sometimes  give  it  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance, and  in  very  old  cases  occasionally  penetrate  to  the  periosteum,  or 
even  to  the  bone,  which  may  become  carious.  From  these  spots  a  fetid, 
ichorous  discharge  takes  place,  which  concretes  into  irregular  aeabs,  alto- 
gether unlike  the  genuine  cap-shaped  favons  crusts.  These  are  never  repro- 
duced except  by  the  occurrence  of  a  new  eruption,  which  rune  through  its 
regular  course.     This  not  unfrcquently  happens. 

Along  with  the  proper  eruption,  small  subcutaneous  abecesses  oeeanoually 
form  in  the  scalp;  and  the  cervical  glands  are  not  unfrequently  swc^en  and 
somewhat  painful.  The  disease,  when  long  established,  is  thought  to  retard 
the  developement  of  the  system,  and  to  have  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties.  A  tendency  to  scrofulous  disease  is  also  occasionally 
shown;  and  its  developement  is  favoured  by  the  eruptive  affection.  The 
nails,  in  old  cases,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  thickened,  elongated,  and  rough- 
ened,  and  to  become  of  a  yellow  colour.  {Rayer,) 

The  duration  of  the  complaint,  if  left  to  itself,  is  indefinite.  It  may  cod* 
tinne  for  many  years,  a  source  of  much  distress  to  the  patient,  and  of  disgost 
to  those  about  him ;  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  directly  &tal.  When  it  endf 
fiivourably,  under  proper  treatment,  new  crusts  are  no  longer  formed  upon 
the  removal  of  the  old  ones,  pustules  cease  to  show  themselves,  and  the  skin, 
though  it  may  have  been  apparently  disorganized,  returns  gradually  to  its 
normal  condition,  with  only  some  redness  left,  which  ultimately  disappears. 
The  hair,  however,  is  sometimes  never  reproduced,  and,  when  it  comes  forth, 
has  usually  for  a  long  time  an  unnatural  appearance.  Still,  this  also  in  time 
may  be  perfectly  restored,  and  generally  is  so,  when  an  early  cure  is  effected. 

2.  Pom'ffo  scutulata  (Biett). — Favus  con/ertus  (Rayer). — Ringworm  of  the 
9calp, — ^This  variety  also  chiefly  aflects  the  scalp,  though  sometimes  found  od 
the  forehead,  face,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  character  and 
progress  of  the  crusts  are  precisely  as  in  the  preceding  variety ;  but,  instead 
of  being  disseminated,  they  cluster  into  circular  patches.  At  first  a  small  red 
surface  may  be  seen,  upon  which  the  minute  crusts  appear,  thickly  crowded, 
especially  near  the  circumference,  where  they  are  most  abundant.  Theie 
soon  exhibit  the  characteristic  cup-shaped  surface ;  and,  upon  their  removal, 
the  surface  appears  red  and  shining,  and  is  soon  covered  with  a  new  eruptioo. 
The  patches  extend  by  the  formation  of  additional  crusts  upon  their  circum- 
ference; and  at  length  not  unfrequently  meet,  and  become  confounded  toge- 
ther over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  whole  scalp 
is  covered  with  a  thick  crust,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  of  hair,  except  a 
narrow  border  at  its  confines.  Still,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  varietj 
may  be  known  by  the  arcs  of  circles  which  appear  at  the  circumference  of 
the  incrustation.  In  the  middle,  the  several  circles  are  completely  confused, 
and  the  crusts  have  lost  their  peculiar  colour  and  shape,  being  whitish,  brit- 
tle, and  crumbly,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  old  mortar,  referred  to  u 
occurring  in  the  former  variety. 

When  the  clusters  are  numerous,  and  have  not  yet  coalesced,  they  maj 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  scalp  in  all  their  different  stages ;  the  incipient 
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circle  of  redness,  tbc  group  of  yellow  specks,  the  scabby  inemstation,  and 
the  final  white  and  hairless  patch.  In  the  disposition  to  indefinite  duration, 
and  in  the  results  of  efficient  treatment,  this  variety  resembles  the  former, 
and  is  probably  identical  with  it  in  nature. 

Cannes, — Both  varieties  of  porrigo  are  undoubtedly  contagious;  being 
caused  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  morbid  product  It  has,  indeed,  been 
imparted  by  inoculation.  A  very  common  mode  of  propagation  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  comb  which  has  been  used  for  the  hair  of  a  diseased  individual. 
The  complaint  is  said  also  to  arise  sometimes  without  contagion.  Persons  of 
feeble  constitution,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  badly  fed  and  clothed,  with 
filthy  habits,  and  confined  to  low  and  damp  places,  as  in  prisons,  are  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  No  age  and  neither  sex  is  exempt,  but  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  are  most  frequently  affected.  Some  persons 
appear  to  be  insusceptible  to  it,  and  escape,  though  the  contagious  cause  may 
be  directly  applied  to  them. 

Nature. — Most  authors  seem  to  agree  with  M.  Baudelocque  in  the  belief, 
that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  hair  follicles.  Within  a  few  years,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  peculiar  crusts  of  porrigo  have  a  vital  organization. 
To  Schonlein,  of  Berlin,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  detected  in  them  a 
peculiar  microscopic  fungus,  named,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  Achorion 
Schonleini.  His  observations  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  others, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gruby,  Bennet,  and  Lebert.  When  the 
iavous  crust  is  removed,  and  examined  before  it  has  become  disintegrated,  it 
is  perceived  to  consist  of  a  cup-shaped  capsule,  concave  at  top,  convex  at  hot* 
tom,  having  a  cavity  within,  and  composed  of  epidermic  scales.  The  interior 
surface  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  a  finely  granular  mass,  from  which  sprout 
countless  cylindrical  tubes,  branching  dichotomously,  and  terminating  in 
round  or  oval  globules,  of  which  several  are  often  arranged  together  like  a 
row  of  beads.  These  tubes  are  jointed  at  regular  distances,  and  frequently 
contain  minute  granules.  The  central  portion  of  the  capsule  is  filled  with 
masses  of  spherical  or  oval  corpuscles,  mingled  with  fragments  of  the  tubes, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  granular  or  molecular  matter  noticed  on  the  inner  sor* 
&ce.  The  branching  tubes  are  the  plant,  and  the  corpuscles  are  thought  to 
be  the  sporules,  formed  and  thrown  off  at  their  extremities.  May  not  these 
supposed  sporules  be,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Griffith  {Lond.  Med,  Gaz,y  Feb. 
1851,  p.  275),  merely  the  smaller  joints  of  the  fungus  produced  by  germina- 
tion ;  and  the  molecular  granules  found  among  them  be  real  sporules,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Lebert  {Phi/stol.  Pathol. ,  p.  480)  ?  In  this  way  all  the  constituents  of  the 
capsules  might  be  accounted  for;  the  walls  being  composed  of  the  epidermic 
scales,  while  the  contents  are  altogether  products  of  the  parasitic  growth. 

The  hairs  passing  through  the  capsules  are  stated  by  Dr.  Bennet  to  contain 
the  same  jointed  tubes,  which  run  through  them  longitudinally,  and  render 
them  very  brittle.  (^Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  July,  1850,  p.  51.)  As  the 
hair  follicle  is  much  more  deeply  seated  than  the  favous  crust,  it  may  probably 
remain  unaffected  by  the  disease ;  so  that,  though  the  hair  is  destroyed  by  it 
for  a  time,  it  may  in  the  end  be  regenerated.  Lebert  observed  attached  to  the 
hair  in  the  seat  of  the  disease,  minute  brownish  bodies,  round,  pear-shaped, 
or  irregularly  elongated,  and  filled  with  granules,  which  he  conjectures  to  be 
very  young  receptacles  of  the  true  favous  plant. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  the  transplantation  of  the 
sporules  of  this  plant,  which,  arrested  at  the  entrance  of  the  hair  follicles, 
are  detained  in  this  situation,  and  propagating,  penetrate  the  epidermis,  and 
make  themselves  a  nest  of  its  scales.  When  the  epidermis  is  abraded,  the 
same  sporules  may  probably  find  access  into  it  in  any  situation ;  so  that  the 
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disease  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  hair  follicles.  That  these  ire  not 
otherwise  interested  than  as  just  stated  would  seem  to  result  from  the  fiiet, 
that  the  favoos  crust,  when  removed,  leaves  only  a  superficial  depreaaion  in 
the  skin,  without  ahrasion,  which  soon  rises  to  the  general  lerel,  and  shows 
no  appearance  of  disease. 

Dr.  Bennet  thinks  that  a  scrofulous  condition  of  system,  or  some  analogoiii 
depravation  of  health  is  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  and  that 
the  finely  f^rranular  matter  in  the  capsules  is  a  product  analogous  to  the  gran- 
ules of  tubercles,  and  serves  as  a  soil  for  the  fungus  to  take  root  in.  But 
though,  in  the  cases  noticed  by  that  author,  such  a  defect  of  constitution  ex- 
isted, it  is  by  no  means  so  generally  observable  in  the  cases  which  appear 
among  us,  and  Lebert  states  that  the  disease  occurs  as  well  in  healthy  as  un- 
healthy children. 

Dia(jnofds, — ^There  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  distingubhing  this  from 
all  other  diseases,  upon  a  close  examination.  The  complaint  with  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  is  impetigo.  But  the  somewhat  prominent 
form  of  .the  pustule  in  that  affection,  its  inflamed  base,  the  frequent  liquid 
exudation,  the  comparative  thickness,  softness,  and  looseness  of  the  scab,  the 
continuance  of  the  hair  even  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  the  utter  want  of 
contagious  properties,  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  por- 
rigo ;  which  is  characterized  by  its  flat  crust,  set  as  it  were  in  the  skin,  with 
little  redness  at  the  base,  its  cup-shaped  surface  differing  from  that  of  all 
other  eruptive  diseases,  the  white  powdery  appearance  of  its  last  stages,  the 
loss  of  hair  which  attends  it,  and  its  contagiousness.  The  circular  form  of 
the  patches  of  porrigo  sctitulata,  gives  this  variety  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  various  affections  of  the  scalp  which  assume  the  same  form,  as  impetigo 
figurata,  herpes  circinatus,  and  lichen  circumscriptus ;  but  a  close  examination 
of  their  elements  cannot  but  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — It  is  always  proper  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  general 
health  in  this  complaint;  but  rather  in  order  to  prevent  evil  from  the  removal 
of  an  inveterate  disease  to  which  the  constitution  may  have  become  habituated, 
than  with  a  view  to  its  cure.  A  blister,  issue,  or  seton  in  the  arm,  which  has 
been  rccommened  in  obstinate  porrigo,  may  be  useful  in  this  way.  i>hoald 
evidences  of  a  scrofulous  state  of  system  be  presented,  cod-liver  oil  should  be 
exhibited,  with  or  without  the  preparations  of  iron  or  iodine,  as  the  symp- 
toms may  or  may  not  call  for  these  medicines.  But  no  remedy,  not  directly 
addressed  to  the  part,  can  have  any  material  effect  in  the  cure  of  the  eruption, 
the  treatment  of  which  must  be  mainly  local. 

If  the  disease  occupy  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  first  be  removed  from  the 
affected  part  by  cutting  it  closely  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  by  shaving  it 
The  scabs  should  then  be  removed  by  means  of  emollient  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations, and  thorough  washing  with  soap  and  water ;  and,  throughout  the 
treatment,  attention  should  be  sedulously  directed  to  the  keeping  of  the  sur- 
face clear  from  incrustation.  One  cause  of  the  aggravation  of  the  compliiat 
is  thus  removed,  and  access  allowed  for  our  remedies  to  the  seat  of  the  dit- 
eaac,  without  which  they  can  be  of  little  avail.  The  next  step  is  to  apply 
substances  capable  of  subverting  the  morbid  action  in  the  part,  or  destroying 
the  microscopic  fungus  on  which  it  probably  depends. 

Should  the  disease  be  in  its  early  stage,  and  confined  to  narrow  limits,  it 
may  be  proper  to  attempt  to  arrest  it  at  once  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  stick,  or  saturated  solution.  This  plan  will  often  prove  effectual; 
and  a  single  application  is  generally  sufficient.  But  the  remedy  may  be 
thouri;ht  too  severe  for  the  occasion,  and  is  not  adapted  to  cases  which  have 
acquired  any  considerable  extent. 
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JndgiDg  frott  fhe  casM  which  have  fallen  under  mj  obseiration^  I  should 
be  disposed,  in  all  instanoes,  whether  in  the  early  or  adranced  stages,  to  make 
a  thorough  trial  of  tar  ointment,  after  having  obtained  a  clear  surfiuse.  This 
often  acts  very  happily,  and  of  itself  effects  cures.  It  should  be  kept  applied 
to  the  part  steadily  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  that  the  pitch  caps  which 
were  formerly  recommended,  in  order  to  extract  the  hair  by  their  removal, 
operated  more  in  the  relief  of  the  disease  by  their  alterative  than  their  me- 
chanical influence.  Should  the  tar  ointment  fail  when  applied  alone,  it  may 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  sulphur  ointment.  >  Should  this  mix- 
ture also  fail,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  as 
recommended  by  Biett,  or  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  reiiiedies  mentioned 
in  the  books,  which  may  be  employed  successively,  if  necessary,  until  the 
disease  gives  way.  The  excessive  pertinacity  of  the  complaint  renders  it  de- 
sirable to  have  a  long  list  of  remedies  at  command.  Those  deemed  the  most 
effectual  are  enumerated  below. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  necessity  of  extracting  the 
hairs.  This  is  readily  understood,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  hair  often 
contains  the  plant,  and  consequently  serves  to  propagate  it  to  the  tieighbour'* 
ing  epidermis,  though  the  whole  of  the  disease  within  reach  of  the  remedy 
applied  may  have  been  destroyed.  Rayer  says  that  ''in  old  cases  of  favus 
of  the  scalp,  any  method  of  treatment  into  which  the  evulsion  of  the  hair 
does  not  enter  as  an  element  is  incomplete,  and  not  worthy  to  be  entitled 
curative."  The  old  plan  of  effecting  this  by  means  of  adhesive  caps  has  been 
abandoned  as  barbarous.  The  object  may  be  effected  by  removing  the  hairs 
one  by  one  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  But  a  much  more  rapid  plan  is  to  employ 
a  depilatory  application ;  and  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  is  said  to  an- 
swer this  purpose,  while  it  exercises  a  favourable  influence  directly  in  the  dis- 
ease. Either  of  these  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  made  by  mixing 
one  or  two  drachms  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  This  should  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  every  day  for  six  or  eight  minutes;  and  at  the  same  time  a  wash  may  be 
used,  containing  two  drachms  of  either  salt  in  a  pint  of  water. 

The  hairs  having  been  removed  by  this,  or  some  other  method,  if  the  dis- 
ease has  not  given  way,  one  of  the  following  substances  may  be  applied  twice 
daily ;  namely,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  the  mineral  acids  in  the  proportion  of 
a  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  solutions  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride  of 
mercury ;  in  the  way  of  inunction,  ointments  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  dried  alum,  calomel,  oxide  of  manganese,  cocculus  indicus,  white 
hellebore,  and  cantharides.  Dr.  Bennet  makes  use  of  cod-liver  oil  as  a  local 
as  well  as  a  general  remedy. 

The  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  (citrine  ointment)  is  probably  among 
the  most  efficient.  Mr.  Startin  has  obtained  great  success  with  a  compound 
sulphur  ointment,  consisting  of  sulphur,  ammoniated  mercury,  ethiops  mine- 
ral, and  creasote,  with  lard  and  olive  oil.  (See  i^.  Examiner^  N.  S.,  x.  445.) 
Some  have  recommended  a  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  diseased  part,  and 
it  sometimes  appears  to  have  done  good.  Dr.  Wigan  speaks  with  the  utmost 
confidence  of  the  efficiency  of  concentrated  acetic  acid.  He  applies  the  acid 
for  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  diseased  spot  by  means  of  a  fine  sponge,  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  in  a  pair  of  silver  sugar-tongs.  One  application,  he 
says,  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Cauterization  with  nitrate  of  ulver,  or  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  may  be  employed  as  a  last  resort  in  the  advanced  stages. 
Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  has  found  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  very  efficient, 
having  employed  it  as  a  poison  to  the  parasitic  fungus.  {Land.  Med,  Timet 
and  Gaz.y  vii.  183.) 
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2.  TRICHOSIS. 

This  name  was  employed  by  Dr.  Good  to  expreaa  disease  of  the  hair.  It 
is  here  applied  to  two  affections,  ranked  by  Willan  with  porrigo,  but  consist- 
ing essentially  of  an  abnormal  state  of  the  hair,  prodnciog  baldness  in  the 
part  attacked,  and  dependent  probably  npon  a  parasitic  fangoa. 

1.  Trichons  fur/utacea  (Erasmus  Wilson).— PomSTo  McuiukUa  (Willan). 
'^Herphi  toniurant  (Cazenave).— •  TVt^ne  tondani€  (Mahon). —  TifMa  Hm^ 
Mttrans  (Bazin). — Ringworm  of  the  Sculp, — ^This  affection  is  seated  in  the 
hairy  part  of  the  scalp.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  circular  patches,  usoally 
covered  with  minute  rarfuraceous  scales,  and  exhibiting  the  remains  of  hairs, 
which  rise  usually  a  line  or  somewhat  more  above  the  skin,  thoiigfa  of  veiy 
unequal  length,  and  are  ragged  at  their  ends  as  if  eaten  off  by  an  ioseeL 

According  to  Willan,  the  surface  about  to  become  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
is  first  covered  with  very  small  pustules,  which  afterwards  break  and  form 
minute  scabs,  followed  by  a  fuifuraceous  exfoliation.  Caaenave  maintains 
that  the  affection  commences  with  little  vesicles,  which  advance  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  patch,  and  are  followed  by  a  desquamation  occupying  the 
centre.  Hence,  he  considers  it  a  species  of  herpes,  and  is  confirmed  in  his 
views  by  the  occurrence,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  of  patches  of  herpes 
circinatus  on  the  neck  and  forehead.  Erasmus  Wilson  ssys  that  there  is 
first  a  layer  of  scurf,  consisting  of  separate  scales  around  each  hair,  or  patches 
including  several  hairs.  The  probability  is,  that  the  visible  disease  begins 
sometimes  in  one  of  these  methods,  sometimes  in  another ;  as  the  cutaneous 
affection  is  the  mere  result  of  an  irritation  extended  from  the  diseased  hair, 
which,  according  to  its  degree,  or  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  individual, 
may  occasion  a  vesicular  or  a  pustular  eruption,  or  a  mere  exfoliation  of 
epidermic  scales.  The  only  characteristic  appearances  are  the  dry  furfura* 
ceous  surface  from  which  the  finger  nail  easily  separates  a  fine  powder,  httle 
papillary  elevations  about  the  hair  follicles  sensible  to  the  sight  and  touch, 
and  the  broken  irregular  stumps  of  the  hair,  which  are  variously  bent  or 
twisted,  and  have  a  tow-like  aspect. 

In  old  and  neglected  cases,  the  incrustation  becomes  thicker,  and  appean 
broken  up  into  small  angular  compartments,  separated  by  white  lines.  Some- 
times impetiginous  pustules  result  from  the  irritation  of  the  skin ;  but  they 
are  not  essential  attendants  on  the  disease. 

The  circular  patches  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  scalp,  but  are  said  to  be 
most  common  upon  the  side  of  the  bead  and  the  occiput.  Their  sise  varies 
from  a  few  lines  to  that  of  a  dollar,  and  increases  with  the  duration  of  the 
complaint,  until,  by  the  confluence  of  neighbouring  circles,  they  sometimes 
cover  nearly  the  whole  scalp,  leaving  only  a  narrow  fringe  of  uninjured  hair 
around  the  head. 

The  only  complaint  with  which  this  could  be  confounded  is  pityriasis, 
from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  i>erfect  state  of  the  hair  in  the 
latter  affection. 

It  is  without  danger,  but  is  extremely  obstinate,  lasting  for  months,  and 
sometimes  for  years,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  may  end  in  complete  and  iacurahle 
baldness.  But,  if  properly  managed,  it  may  be  entirely  removed;  and  the 
hair  may  grow  again  of  its  natural  texture. 

Nature  and  Cause, — This  complaint  probably  depends  essentially  upon  a 
cryptogamous  growth  in  the  interior  of  the  hair.  W^hen  examined  microscopi- 
cally, each  hair  is  found  to  be  much  thickened,  and  to  contain,  immediateij 
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beneath  its  outer  cortical  portion,  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  and  within  these 
longitudinal  filaments,  undulated  in  their  course,  and  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  the  nucleated  cells,  which  are  also  distributed,  between  them.  Grubj 
considers  these  cells  as  a  cryptogamous  growth,  capable  of  propagation.  Upon 
this  view  of  their  nature,  the  contagious  character  of  the  complaint,  almost 
universally  admitted,  can  be  readily  understood.  The  sporules  may  be  con- 
yejed  by  means  of  combs,  towels,  hata,  &c.,  from  the  head  of  one  person  to 
that  of  another.  Hateman  says  that  the  disease  seems  to  originate  spontane- 
ously in  illftjd  and  uncleanly  children,  of  feeble  health,  and  is  afterwards  pro- 
pagated by  contagion;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  its  dependence  on  a  pecu- 
liar vegetable  parasite  be  admitted,  the  probability  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
its  exclusive  origin  in  that  cause,  though  filthy  habits  and  depraved  health 
may  facilitate  it«  transfer  and  propagation.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively  in  children. 

Treatment. — The  general  state  of  health  should  be  attended  to,  and  cor- 
rected if  in  any  way  impaired.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  hygi- 
enic circumstances,  such  as  cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  wholesome  diet,  and 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  The  mineral  acids,  chalybeates,  or  vegetable  tonics 
may  be  given  in  oasea  attended  with  debility,  and  cod-liver  oil  in  those  ex- 
hibiting a  scrofulous  habit.  But  local  measures  are  most  important.  These 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  directed  for  porrigo.  The  part  should  first 
be  deprived  of  its  scaly  coating  by  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
rubbing  with  a  towel,  or  by  the  application  of  some  stimulating  liquid,  such 
as  the  vinegar  or  tincture  of  cantharides;  and  should  afterwards  be  treated  with 
some  oiutment  or  wash,  which  may  alter  the  nature  of  the  diseased  action,  or 
destroy  the  vegetable  parasite.  Probably  no  one  is  more  efficient  for  this 
purpose  than  tar  ointment,  which  should  be  applied  at  first  diluted  with  lard 
or  suet,  and,  when  the  skin  ceases  to  be  irritated  by  it,  of  the  full  strength. 
It  should  be  kept  in  constant  contact  with  the  patches^  except  when  the  hc&d 
is  washed  with  soap  and  water,  which  should  be  done  once  at  least  every  day. 
Should  this  fail,  other  applications  may  be  tried,  as  ointments  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  iodide  of  sulphur,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  solu- 
tions of  the  last-mentioned  salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  corrosive  sublimate. 
Solution  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  tried,  as  peculiarly  noxious  to  cryptoga- 
mous plants.  Each  of  these  substances  should  at  first  be  used  weak,  and  its 
strength  gradually  increased.  If  the  part  become  too  much  irritated,  it  may 
be  dressed  with  cerate  of  subacetate  of  load.  The  hairs  should  be  removed  if 
possible,  or  should  be  kept  closely  cut  down  to  the  scalp. 

2.  Trlchoxh  decalvaiis  (Willis). — Porrigo  decnlvam  (Willan). —  Tinea  de- 
calvans  (Bazin). — This  consists  of  patches  of  baldness  more  or  less  circular, 
without  any  essential  eruption  on  the  surface.  The  portion  of  the  scalp 
afiected  is  smooth,  shining,  remarkably  white,  and  quite  hairless,  while  all 
around  it  the  hair  is  perfect.  At  certain  stages  of  the  complaint,  small  papu- 
lous elevations  of  the  skin  appear  at  the  openings  of  the  hair  follicles.  The 
circles  gradually  enlarge,  sometimes  become  confluent,  and  may  at  length  de- 
nude almost  the  whole  scalp.  The  affection  is  of  considerable  duration,  but 
gradually  subsides,  and  is  followed  by  a  new  crop  of  hair,  which  is  softer  and 
Sghter  coloured  than  before,  and,  in  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  is 
apt  to  be  gi'ay. 

Gruby  found  in  the  hair  which  falls  in  these  cases  a  microscopic  fungus, 
seated  in  the  epidermis  of  the  root,  branching,  with  sporules  on  its  sides, 
forming  a  sort  of  sheath  about  the  hair,  and  at  last  penetrating  into  the 
neighbouring  epidermis.  (^Arch.  GSn.,  4e  s^r.,  xxiv.  341.)  When  the  hair 
is  quite  destroyed  and  lost  from  the  part  affected,  the  parasite  ceases  to  find 
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the  circumstances  essential  to  its  support,  and,  in  all  probabilitjy  gndvallj 
perishes.  Whether  this  afieotion  is  propagated  bj  contegioa  has  not  been 
determined.  Bateman  states  that  it  has  appeared  where  no  commnnication 
could  be  traced.     It  is  not  confined  to  any  age. 

Supposing  the  disease  to  depend  on  a  parasitic  fungns,  the  treatment  should 
consist  in  the  application  of  one  or  more  of  the  substances  mentioned  as  naefnl 
in  the  preceding  form  of  trichosis.  Washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  rub- 
bing with  a  towel,  may  haye  the  effect  of  rendering  the  epidermis  penetrable, 
and  of  thus  bringing  the  remedy  into  contact  with  the  remains  of  the  fongu 
about  the  follicle.  The  application  may  also  be  useful  by  stimulating  the 
atrophied  follicle  itself.  When  the  hair  begins  to  reappear,  if  the  patch  be 
frequently  shaved,  and  some  excitant  liniment  or  lotion  applied,  it  will  gradu- 
ally resume  its  original  quality.  The  most  effective  local  remedies  are  suck 
as  prove  efficacious  in  other  vegetable  parasites,  especially  applications  of  a 
terebinthinate  character.  Liniments  made  from  tar,  oreasote,  Canada  tur- 
pentine, oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  may  be  employed.  More  agreeable  prepara- 
tions may  be  made  by  dissolving  two  fluidrachms  of  the  oil  of  cloves  or  of 
nutmeg  in  four  fluidounces  of  alcohol,  with  or  without  a  little  camphor.  Il 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  continue  the  treatment  for  several  months. 


Article  IX. 

UNCLASSIFIED  SKIN  DISEASES. 
1.  ELEPHANTIASIS  OF  THE  ARABIANS. 

Syn, — Barbadoes  Leg. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  present  work,  this  complaint  was,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  ranked  with  the  Oreek  elephantiasis,  with  which,  however,  it 
has  nothing  in  common  but  the  name.  Being  quite  peculiar  in  its  chsraeter, 
it  obviously  belongs  to  the  group  of  unclassified  affections. 

The  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabians  is  a  chronic  indurated  swelling  of  the 
subcutanex)us  tissues;  with  more  or  less  alteration  of  the  skin  itself,  and  great 
deformity  of  the  part  affected. 

It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities,  especially  in  the  leg, 
above  the  ankle;  aqd  the  enormous  size  which  the  limb  sometimes  acquires 
has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  disease.  The  next  most  frequent 
seat  of  it  is  probably  the  scrotum.  Dr.  G.  R.  B.  Homer,  in  his  descripUoo 
of  the  disease  as  it  prevails  in  Rio  Janeiro,  states  that  it  occurs  almost  as 
often  in  the  scrotum  as  the  leg.  [Med,  Toptx/.  of  Brazil ,  p.  107.)  The  armi 
are  also  occasionally  attacked;  as,  in  fact,  are  most  other  parts  of  the  body, 
among  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  fiice,  neck,  female  bretst, 
and  anterior  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Sj^ptoms, — As  described  by  Dr.  Hendy  and  M.  Alard,  the  disease  sppears 
usually  to  begin  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Pain  is 
felt  io  the  part,  and,  when  the  complaint  occurs  in  the  leg,  a  hard  knotty 
cord  runs  up  from  the  ankle  or  knee,  along  the  course  of  the  absorbents,  to 
the  groin,  where  it  terminates  in  the  swollen  glands.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  frequently  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  surface,  with  more  or 
less  subcutaneous  swelling.  These  local  symptoms  are  attended  with  fever, 
headache,  sometimes  delirium,  and  fre(|ucntly  vomiting.  After  a  few  days 
the  attack  subsides,  and  goes  off  entirely  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  tume- 
faction in  the  limb.     But,  after  a  length  of  time  varying  from  n  BMXith  Is 
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several  years,  the  attack  is  renewed;  and  the  paroxysms,  being  frequently  re- 
peated, and,  on  each  occasion  leaving  more  and  more  of  the  swelling  behind, 
produce  at  last  the  enormous  tumefaction  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  the  swelling  is  uniform,  sometimes  in  successive  portions,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  fiurrowsu  It  may  be  confined  to  the  part  ori- 
ginally affected,  or  may  extend  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood*  The  only 
parts  of  the  limbs  which  escape  are  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet.  In  some  instances,  the  skin  is  white,  smooth,  and  tense ;  in  others  vari- 
ously altered,  exhibiting  prominent  veins  and  varicose  tumours  upon  the  sur- 
face which  give  it  a  violaceous  hue,  or  pouring  out  a  liquid  exudation  which 
concretes  into  scabs,  or  covering  itself  with  sc&les  as  in  ichthyosis,  or  finally 
deformed  by  fissures,  ulcers,  or  soft  fungous  excrescences.  The  sensibility  of 
the  surface  is  not  lost  in  this,  as  in  the  other  form  of  elephantiasis.  Occa- 
sionally the  glands  suppurate,  or  portions  of  the  limbs  slough,  and  discharges 
of  fetid  pus  contribute  to  exhaust  the  patient.  The  complaint  is  said  some- 
times to  end  spontaneously  in  health ;  it  often  continues  for  many  vears  in  an 
indolent  state ;  but  finally,  if  not- carried  off  by  some  supervening  disease,  the 
patient  is  worn  out,  and  dies  of  a  low  irritative  fever. 

When  the  scrotum  is  affected,  the  size  which  it  sometimes  attains  is  enor- 
mous. Dr.  Horner  states  that  he  saw  two  instances  in  which  the  tumour  was 
four  feet  in  circumference. 

Though,  in  the  disease  as  above  described,  the  lymphatics  appear  to  be  the 
primary  seat,  yet  cases  have  been  reported  by  MM.  Bouillaud,  Raver,  and 
Fabre,  in  which  the  original  cause  was  probably  obstruction  of  the  veins 
leading  from  the  part  affected.  (Rayer  on  Viseaies  of  the  Skm,) 

Causes. — Little  can  be  stated  positively  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.  It 
is  not  contagious,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  hereditary.  It  attacks  all  ages, 
but  adults  more  frequently  than  children;  both  sexes  indifferently;  and  per^^ 
sons  in  all  situations  in  life,  though  more  frequently  the  poor  than  those  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Climate  has  undoubtedly  some  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease ;  as  it  is  almost  confined  to  hot  countries.  It  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  prevalent  in  certain  districts  within  the  tropics,  as  in  £ku*badoes, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Ceylon,  &o.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Dr.  Horner  attributes  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  Rio  Janeiro,  to 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  exhalations  by  which  the  air  is 
contaminated ;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  states  that  it  has  become  less 
prevalent  in  that  city,  since  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  removal  of 
the  sources  of  foul  exhalations. 

Treatment — Advantage  may  be  hoped  from  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages. 
The  paroxysms  should  be  encountered  by  bleeding,  purging,  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  generally,  rest,  elevation  of  the  limb,  and  leeching,  with  emol- 
lient applications  to  the  inflamed  part.  Blisters  might  be  expected  to  do 
good  in  removing  the  tumefaction  left  behind  by  the  paroxysms. 

In  the  chronic  state  of  the  disease,  internal  remedies  have  little  effect. 
They  should  be  employed  only  so  far  as  they  may  be  proper  to  meet  general 
indications.  Mercury  has  been  tried  without  effect.  Something  might  he- 
hoped  from  the  influence  of  iodine  upon  the  absorbents.  Of  local  measures, 
steady  compression,  the  occasional  use  of  the  vapour  douche  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  frictions  with  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  pro- 
mise most  fairly.  If  the  surface  of  the  limb  should  be  inflamed,  it  should  be 
treated  with  emollient  cataplasms.  A  medicine  denominated  assactm  has 
been  employed,  in  Brazil,  with  asserted  advantage  in  this  complaint.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  Hura  Brasiliensis ;  and  either  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant, 
or  an  infusion  or  decotion  of  the  bark  is  used.  (See  U.  S.  Dispenaatory^  9th 
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or  10th  ed.)  The  alteratiye  medicines  mentioned  under  Elepbantiaaifl  of  tlie 
Greeks  may  also  be  tried.  (Seepat/e  451.)  Br.  H.  D.  Bulkley,  of  New 
York,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Gazenave  and  Schedel's  work  on  diseases  of 
the  skin  (A.  D.  1852,  pa^e  384),  states  that  he  has  fonnd  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  Taponr  of  salphnr  and  iodine,  with  iodide  of  iron  internally,  sue- 
cessful  in  a  ease  which  had  come  nnder  his  notice.  A  complete  and  perBM- 
nent  cure  of  elephantiasis  of  the  leg  was  efTected  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Camochan,  of 
New  York,  by  tying  the  femoral  artery.  (iV.  F.  Joum.  of  Med,,  N.  S.,  ix.  168.) 


2.  PELLAGRA. 

Pellagra  (from  pellii,  skin,  and  asv/ro,  diseased),  though  unknown  in  this 
country,  merits  a  brief  notice  from  its  extensive  prevalence  and  great  fiitalitv 
in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  met  with  more  or  less  through 6ut  the  Nortb 
of  Italy,  but  abounds  most  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Milanese,  where  it  is  very 
destructive.  It  has  been  noticed  also  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in  a  certain 
district  in  Spain.  The  existence  of  the  disease  in  Lombenly  can  be  traced 
back  no  further  than  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be  of  modem  origin.  It  was  first  described  by  Frapolli, 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  hospital  of  Milan,  in  a  publication  which  appeared 
in  1771.  The  cutaneous  affection,  in  this  complaint,  is  only  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  much  more  serious  constitutional  derangement,  which  may,  indeed, 
exist  after  the  disease  of  the  skin  has  quite  disappeared. 

Sf/niptoniSy  Course,  d:c. — ^The  disease  is  chronic,  generally  la^ting  two  or 
three  years,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  The  cutaneous  affection  usually 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  warm  weather  in  the  spring, 
but  is  invariably  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  by  symptoms  of 
disorder  of  the  system.  Of  these,  general  uneasiness,  feelings  of  weakness, 
depression  of  spirits,  an  anemic  aspect,  and  various  signs  of  digestive  derange- 
ment are  the  most  prominent.  The  occurrence  of  the  eruption  in  the  spring 
is  thought  to  be  determined  by  exposure  to  the  sun ;  us  it  appears  especially 
in  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  uncovered,  such  as  the  back  of  the  hands, 
the  forearm,  the  neck  and  breast,  the  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  and 
sometimes  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  Patches  of  a  dark,  ohiH'uro,  erythema- 
tous redness,  sometimes  semi-circular  or  elliptical,  first  show  therost^lves  on 
these  parts.  In  some  instances,  there  is  a  mere  chocolate-coloured  darkening 
of  the  skin,  with  subsequent  desquamation,  and  without  redness,  pain,  or 
itching.  In  others,  the  affection  approaches  the  erysipelatous  character,  with 
vesicles  or  blisters,  and  a  burning  pain,  which,  when  the  surface  is  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  sun,  end  in  an  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  followed  by  a  smooth, 
shining,  darkened  spot,  in  the  place  of  the  original  eruption.  During  the 
progress  of  the  skin  affection,  the  general  symptoms  continue;  but  there  is 
no  relation  between  them  in  the  degree  of  intensity.  The  appetite  is  wanting 
or  morbidly  excessive ;  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  or  loose  with 
variously  unhealthy  discharges;  the  lips  are  livid,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  pale  or  ulcerated ;  and  all  the  signs  point  unmistakably  to  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  system,  and  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  With  the 
advance  of  the  season  a  remarkable  remission  takes  place  in  the  symptoms, 
both  general  and  local,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  disease  remain.  This  amendment  continues,  more  or  Iosh,  until  the 
next  spring,  when  the  symptoms  again  make  their  appearance,  and,  ftfi  far  as 
regards  those  of  a  constitutional  character,  in  an  aggravated  form.  T>i«ionirr 
of  the  nervous  system  is  now  superadded,  as  evinced  by  disturbancot  of 
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hearing  and  Tision,  headache,  8{>inal  pains,  cramps  and  conynlsive  moyements, 
Biuscular  weakness  amounting  almost  to  palsy,  especially  in  the  lower  limhs, 
mental  dejection,  fearfulness,  and  sometimes  delirium  or  mania.  The  disease 
of  the  digestive  system  is  aggravated,  the  general  cachexia  deepens,  and  the 
skin  frequently  becomes  callous  and  marked  with  deep  fissures.  Other  dis- 
eases often  supervene,  as  various  internal  inflammations,  and  tuberculous 
deposition ;  and  many  patients  die  at  this  stage.  But  more  generally  another 
remission  takes  place  with  the  approacli  of  cool  weather,  though  much  less 
decided  than  on  the  former  occasion.  After  this  the  affection  becomes  again 
aggravated,  fever  of  a  typhoid  character  often  sets  in,  the  debility  is  extreme, 
the  breath  offensive,  the  functions  generally  depraved,  the  senses  blunted;  and 
the  patient,  if  he  do  not  die  of  phthisis,  dysentery,  or  other  intercurrent  affeo« 
tion,  or  sink  under  the  prostration  of  the  disease  itself,  often  becomes  maniacal, 
and,  on  recovery  from  this  condition,  is  left  with  incurable  dementia  or  idiotoy. 

Dissection  shows  various  lesions  from  the  intercurrent  affections;  but 
nothing  of  a  special  character  has  been  noticed,  except  an  extraordinaiy 
atrophy  of  largo  portions  of  the  small  intestines,  especially  of  the  ileum,  first 
particularly  described  by  Dr.  P.  Labus,  in  a  treatise  on  the  disease  published 
at  Milan  in  1847.  (See  Ed.  Month,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sc%.,  Nov.  1861.) 

Causes. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  pellagra  is  the  result  of  causes  cal- 
culated to  deprave  the  blood,  and  depress  the  powers  of  the  system,  such  as 
bad  and  insufficient  food,  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  dwellings,  inadequate 
clothing,  and  mental  anxiety  and  distress,  all  of  which  have  been  operating, 
with  steadily  increasing  force,  upon  the  wretched  and  oppressed  agricultural 
population  of  those  rich  and  beautiful  regions  where  the  disease  prevails. 
Special  influence  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  maize  as  a  common  article 
of  diet;  but  that  there  is  nothing  unwholesome  in  this  kind  of  food  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  millions  of  our  own  population  employ  it  largely  and 
habitually,  without  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  health.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  use  of  Indian  com  of  a  bad  quality  may  contribute  to  the 
result;  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Balardini,  who  ascribes  the  disease  mainly  to 
this  article  of  food,  altered  by  the  presence  of  a  parasitie  fungus,  which  he 
names  Sportsorum  maidts,  may  very  possibly  be  correct.  In  this  case,  there 
would  be  a  strong  analogy  between  the  occurrence  of  pellagra,  and  those 
fatal  prevalences  of  disease  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  use  of  ergotted  rye. 

Treatment. — Little  need  be  said  upon  this  point  here.  No  specific  remedy 
and  no  plan  of  treatment  specially  applicable  to  the  disease  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Proper  hygienic  measures,  as  regards  diet,  clothing,  lodging,  &c., 
have  been  found  effectual  in  the  way  of  prevention,  and  have  even  proved 
curative,  if  applied  in  the  earlier  stages.  In  relation  to  other  remedial 
measures,  they  are  simply  such  as  the  symptoms  themselves  would  indicate. 
Unfortunately  they  are  too  often  ineffoctual,  when  applied  for  the  first  time 
to  the  disease  already  fully  established. 


SUBSECTION  m. 
msBASBS  or  the  salivary  glands  and  pancreas. 

.  Most  of  the  diseases  of  these  glands  come  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon, 
and  will,  therefore,  not  be  noticed  in  this  work.  Those  which  require  the 
attention  of  the  physician  may  be  included  under  functional  derangement 
and  inflammation.    The  former  may  consist  either  in  an  increase^  dimina- 
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tioD,  or  alteration  of  the  secreted  fluid;  the  latter  may  be  of  the  ordinarj  cha- 
racter, or  specific.  The  pancreas  is  so  similar  in  stractore  and  product  to 
the  salivary  glands,  that  its  diseases  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  in  the 
same  category;  and  I  shalli  therefore,  treat  of  them  under  the  preaeot  head. 

■ 

Jlrtiele  L, 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

Increased  Secretion, — Salivation. — Ffjj^lism. — When  salivatiooi  is  ao  o(^ 
pious  as  to  be  deemed  morbid,  the  liquor  usually  flOws  out  of  the  month,  or 
is  discharged  by  spitting.  The  affection  can  be  confounded  only  with  the 
discharge  of  a  similar  liquid  from  the  stomach;  and  this  mistake  ia  not  nn- 
frequently  made  by  patients;  but  there  can  be  little  difficiilty  in  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  liquid  is 
brought  up  by  an  effort  like  that  of  eructation.  Perhaps  the  moal  frequent 
cause  of  an  inordinate  flow  of  saliva  is  inflammation  or  irritation  in  some 
portion  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  acrid  anbataoeea 
denominated  masticatories  act.  The  chewing  of  tobacco  is  a  frequent  eaose 
of  salivation;  and  the  discharge  is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  health.  Certain  substances  taken  internally  have  a  apecifie 
power  of  promoting  the  salivary  secretion.  This  is  especiallj  the  case  with 
mercury.  Nausea  is  often  attended  with  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva ;  and  various 
other  gastric  disorders  have  occasionally  the  same  effect.  A  disposition  to 
ptyalism  sometimes  accompanies  pregnancy,  and  is  frequent  in  certain  dia> 
eases,  as  scurvy,  hysteria,  some  states  of  mania,  and  especially  hydrophobia, 
in  which  the  patient,  in  some  instances,  spits  almost  incessantly.  Ptyalinn 
generally  subsides  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  in  which  it  originates,  with- 
out special  treatment.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  measures 
directly  to  suppress  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  use  of  astringent  solutions  or 
infusions,  as  washes  to  the  mouth,  is  most  efficient.  The  vegetable  astringents 
may  be  first  employed,  and,  if  these  do  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
alum,  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Deficient  Secretion  of  saliva  is  not  an  uncommon  affection.  It  ia  marked 
by  clamminess  or  dryness  of  the  mouth.  It  is  most  common  in  low  forms  of 
fever,  in  which  there  is  a  general  failure  of  the  secretions,  and  is  important 
chiefly  as  a  sign  of  the  condition  of  the  system ;  the  return  of  saliva  in  the 
mouth  being  frequently  a  signal  of  the  decline  or  disappearance  of  the  disease. 
It  seldom  requires  any  direct  remedial  measures;  but,  when  an  original  affee- 
tion,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  by  local  sialagogues,  such  as 
tobacco,  horseradish,  mustard,  mezereon,  pellitory,  &c. 

Alteration  of  the  Saliva  is  not  unfrequent  in  various  diseases.  It  some- 
times becomes  acid,  and  thus  proves  injurious  to  the  teeth;  sometimes  offen- 
sive to  the  smell,  and  consequently  very  inconvenient  both  to  the  patient  and 
those  in  his  vicinity.  The  latter  condition  is  apt  to  occur  in  scurvy,  in  mer- 
curial ptyalism,  and  various  anomalous  derangements  of  digestion,  or  of  the 
blood.  When  acid,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  internal  use  of  the  soluble 
antacids,  especially  the  carbonate  or  bi- carbonate  of  soda,  which  readily  enters 
the  circulation.  When  fetid,  it  may  sometimes  be  sweetened  by  means  cal- 
culated to  improve  digestion,  and  alter  the  blood,  among  which  a  diet  consist- 
ing, in  due  proportion,  of  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  and  fresh  meats,  b  probably 
the  most  efficient.  The  local  and  internal  use  of  creasote,  nitromuriatic 
acid,  the  alkaline  chlorideS|  and  charcoal|  may  also  prove  uaefoL     These 
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sabstances  may  at  least  correct  the  fetor  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  thus  prevent  the  absorption  of  ofifensive  substances;  and  their  sub- 
sequent elimination  by  the  salivary  glands. 


Jlrticle 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

When  the  parotid  only  is  affected,  the  complaint  is  denominated  paroHtin; 
but  very  frequently  the  causes  which  produce  this  operate  equally  upon  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands;  and  the  whole  are  more  or  less  involved* 
Inflammation  of  these  glands  is  marked  by  pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  which, 
in  the  parotid,  are  attended  with  stiffness  of  th^  jaws  in  the  beginning,  and 
sometimes  a  total  inability  to  open  the  mouth  in  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  the  skin,  usually  participate  in 
the  inflammation;  and,  in  some  severe  cases,  the  whole  neck  and  face  are 
swollen,  the  head  becomes  painful,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  even  of 
respiration  is  experienced.  The  attending  fever  is  often  considerable.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  these  gknds  from  that  of  the 
cellular  tissue  exclusively,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  though  a  careful  ex* 
amination  of  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  tumefaction,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
affection  from  the  beginning,  will  almost  always  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion. 
In  the  instance  of  the  parotid,  the  prominence  immediately  beneath  the  ear 
gradually  diminishing  downward,  the  comparative  immovableness  of  the  tu* 
mour,  and  its  less  accurately  defined  outline,  will  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
from  an  inflamed  lymphatic  gland.  The  disease,  if  well  treated,  generally 
ends  in  resolution ;  but  occasionally  it  runs  on  to  suppuration,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  have  ended  in  gangrene.  When  the  parotid  suppurates,  the  com- 
plaint is  often  tedious  and  very  troublesome.  The  pus  is  generally  discharged- 
externally,  but  sometimes  finds  an  outlet  through  the  external  auditory  meatuS| 
leaving  a  fistulous  opening;  sometimes  makes  its  way  dowti  the  neck,  dissect- 
ing the  muscles  as  it  proceeds;  and  has  even  been  known  to  be  discharged 
into  the  oesophagus  and  trachea.  The  glands  are  also  liable  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation, either  original,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  acute.  This  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  scirrhus  by  the  greater  hardness  of  the  latter,  its  more 
unequal  surface,  and  the  character  of  the  pain. 

The  disease  may  proceed  from  cold  or  mechanical  injury ;  but  is  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth  or  fauces,  as  when  occasioned 
by  decayed  teeth,  or  by  tonsillitis.  The  parotitis  arising  from  decayed  teeth 
is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  ending  in  a  painful  and  tedious  suppuration. 
The  mercurial  influence  is  another,  and  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
inflammation  of  these  glands,  which,  however,  in  such  cases  seldom  proceeds 
to  suppuration.  Parotitis  is  an  occasional  attendant  upon  other  complaints. 
It  may  accompany  scrofula  and  partake  of  its  nature.  It  occurs  in  the  course 
and  towards  the  close  of  low  fevers,  especially  the  enteric,  in  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  favourable  sign,  though  it  may  also,  when  considerable, 
add  to  the  danger.  In  these  cases,  the  inflammation  is  of  a  rather  feeble 
character,  and  very  prone  to  suppuration ;  and  sometimes  enormous  abscesses 
are  formed.  It  occurs  not  uufrequently  as  a  sequela  of  scarlatina,  and  some- 
times of  other  exanthematous  fevers,  and  in  these  cases  also  tends  to  the 
formation  of  pus. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  inflammation,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  confine  the 
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patient  to  tn  ezelojirelT  regHable  ^iet,  to  \etp  him  at  rest,  and  to  operata 
upon  tbe  lK#we!s  with  salioe  eathartifs ;  hot,  when  the  intanimation  is  eon* 
fl  jerabl^,  and  the  fever  hi^fa^  blood  miy  be  talreii  from  the  ann«  and  after- 
wards frvm  the  tamoar  br  leecbe* :  and  the  latter  rc-medr  max  jometimes  be 
adraLUgeoa^lj  reported  to,  when  the  wan^  of  ^neral  strength  forbids  the 
frfToier,  riT  the  m>ierate  character  of  the  disease  renders  it  nnnecessarj. 
WhtrD  there  i§  mach  fever,  the  patient  should  be  cr*c fined  to  bed.  and  treated 
with  antimoniaU,  and  other  refrigerant  diaphoretic?.  Cold  ^>p1ieations  to 
the  tnmoor  are  not  generally  dtremed  advisable.  Liniments  of  camphor 
and  landanam  maj  be  employed  to  relieve  the  pain;  and  it  ii  nraallj  recom- 
mended to  keep  the  part«  warm.  If  a  tenden<^T  to  ^appniation  is  obTioos^  i4 
aboald  be  promoted  bj  emollient  poalticefi ;  and  the  ab«ceu  shoold  be  opened 
as  aooB  as  floctoation  becomes  rerj  evident. 

Article  III. 

MUMPS. 

/^^ — S[>ecific  Inflammation  of  the  SaliTAiy  Glands. — Parotitis. — Cjnanche  Parotidjea. 

Thongh  named  bj  nosologists  from  the  parotid,  this  affection  does  not  eon- 
sift  essentially  in  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands;  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  tendency  to  metai^tasi^,  ani  the  contagi^os  origin  of  the  complaint ; 
both  of  which  point  to  some  change  in  the  blood,  or  the  presence  in  that  fluid 
of  some  morbific  agent,  as  the  probable  eaa^te  of  the  local  affections. 

31amps  usually  be;rin  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  jmnt  of  the  jaws, 
which  is  followed  by  pain,  heat,  and  swelling  beneath  the  ear,  but  with  little 
or  no  redness  of  the  Fkin.  Tbe  swelling  rapidly  extends  in  all  directioiWy 
aometimes  considerably  down  the  neck ;  and  the  other  salivary  glands  are  not 
iinfre<|uently  involved.  The  skin  is  somewhat  tense  ;  but  the  tumour  is  noC 
Tery  bard  or  elastic.  When  the  swelling  is  at  its  height,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  opening  the  m  mrh,  and  sometimes  deglutition  is  painful;  though 
the  latter  pymptom  is  fre<{U^ntly  quite  wantiDg,  and  the  complaint  may  thus 
be  distinguii^he^l  from  angina  or  cynanche  tonsillaris.  There  is  generally 
more  or  less  fever;  but  in  most  cases  not  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  very  high,  with  a  furred  or  dry  tongue,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, hoat  of  f>kin,  and  even  some  delirium.  The  inflammation  usually 
reaches  itn  highest  point  in  two  days,  continues  unabated  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  and  then  gradually  declines,  disappearing  in  about  a  week,  with  a 
dispoi^ition  to  perspiration  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  sometimes  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  gland  very  seldom  suppurates.  I  do  not 
rememlier  to  have  witnessed  a  case  in  which  this  result  has  occurred.  When 
it  do(>8  occur,  the  suppuration  is  said  to  be  superficial.  Sometimes  only  one 
parotid  is  affected,  but  more  generally  both,  either  simultaneously  or  succes- 
aively.  Xot  unfrer^uently  tbe  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands  suddenly 
subsides,  and  the  testicle  or  mamma  becomes  painful  and  swollen.  A  metas- 
tasis haH  taken  place.  This  I  have  noticed  to  occur  especially  in  young  males 
approaching  manhood.  When  only  one  parotid  has  been  affected,  the  testicle 
or  mamma  of  the  corresponding  side  is  generally  the  seat  of  the  translated 
disease.  The  labia  pudendi  in  females  are  said  sometimes  to  be  attacked. 
Generally  the  new  inflammation  subsides  in  three  or  four  days,  without  show- 
any  tendency  to  feuppuration.  In  some  instances,  it  suddenly  returns  to  the 
parotid,  leaving  the  mamma  or  testicle  sound.     Tranalation  may  also  take 
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place  to  other  organs.  There  is  reason  for  the  conjectore,  that  the  pancreas 
is  sometimes  affected.  That  a  metastasis  to  the  hrain  occasionally  happens  is 
well  known.  This  is,  indeed,  the  chief  danger  of  mumps,  and  sometimes  ends 
in  death.  In  some  rare  instances,  after  the  inflammation  has  left  the  parotid, 
the  irritant  cause  produces  alarming  constitutional  disturbance  and  prostration 
of  system,  which  disappear  when  the  inflammation  becomes  established  in  its 
new  locality.  Mumps  are  usually  a  mild  affection,  and  almost  never  termi- 
nate fatally  unless  under  the  circumstances  above  referred  to. 

Contagion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  mumps ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  also  sometimes  originates  from  epidemic  or  endemic  influences  in- 
dependently of  contagion,  though,  when  thus  produced,  it  is  eqfually  capable 
of  self  propagation  as  if  it  had  arisen  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  young,  and  more  frequently  in  males  than  females.  Like 
most  contagious  affections,  it  seldom  attacks  the  same  individual  more  than 
once.     Occasionally,  however,  it  does  so.     Many  escape  it  altogether. 

In  most  cases  of  mumps,  little  treatment  is  requisite.  It  is  usually  suffi- 
cient for  the  patient  to  live  low,  and  avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  Should 
the  bowels  be  confined,  refrigerant  laxatives^  as  the  Seidlitz  powder  or  small 
doses  of  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  should  be  given  occasionally.  All  repellent 
applications  to  the  tumour  should  be  avoided,  for  fear  that  a  metastasis  may 
take  place.  It  is  indeed  advisable  to  keep  the  parts  warm,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  repellent  influence  of  the  external  cold,  and  to  favour  perspiration.  -  This 
measure  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  dispo- 
sition to  the  suppurative  process.  Singed  tow  is  a  popular  and  very  suitable 
application ;  but  carded  wool  or  cotton,  or  a  piece  of  soft  flannel  may  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  inflammation  should  be  considerable,  and  fever  exist,  the 
saline  cathartics  may  be  given  more  freely;  and,  if  the  fever  should  be  high 
enough  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  the  antimonials,  and  other  refrigerant 
diaphoretics  may  be  added  to  the  other  measures.  Occasionally  it  may  even 
be  advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary.  Should 
the  inflammation  be  translated  to  the  mamma  or  testicle,  the  same  general 
treatment  may  be  employed,  while  the  part  affected  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
kept  warm.  But,  if  the  local  affection  is  considerable,  leeches  should  be  freely 
applied,  especially  to  the  testicle.  In  the  cases  of  young  and  vigorous  men,  it 
is  sometimes  proper  to  bleed  generally  as  well  as  locally.  The  patient  should 
be  confined  to  the  horizontal  posture,  the  testicle  should  be  sustained  by  a 
suspensory  bag  or  other  means,  and  emollient  applications  should  be  made 
after  leeching.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  advised  to  endeavour  to  recall  the  in- 
flammation to  the  parotid  by  some  stimulating  application,  as  a  sinapism  or 
blister  over  the  gland.  In  case  of  metastasis  to  the  brain  or  other  vital  organ,, 
antiphlogistic  measures  should  be  energetically  employed|  as  in  inflammation 
of  these  organs  from  other  causes. 

When  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gland  is  left  behind,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Good,  is  apt  to  happen  in  elderly  persons,  and  especially  in  females 
about  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  it  should  be  oounteracted  by  occasional 
leeching  and  blistering,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine,  and,  if  other 
measures  fail,  by  a  very  careful  use  of  mercury.  Dr.  Good,  who  states  that 
such  cases  are  disposed  to  run  on  slowly  to  suppuration,  and  sometimes  end 
in  very  obstinate  and  even  fatal  nloeration,  recommends  antimonial  emetics 
as  highly  useful. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 


Fron  tbe  deep-fnted  pontion  of  the  paDcreas,  the  TioBity  of  oClier  is- 
porUDt  orgmns  which  mlmost  alnjc  saSer  ilong  with  it,  and  the  wmt  of  mo j 
flne  ehancteiisdc  mmrk  of  denngement  of  ita  fboetioD,  it  is  scareelj  efer 
ponble  to  distincimh  its  diseises  with  eertaiDtj.  As  its  secretion  is  rerj 
similar  to  that  cf  tbe  saliTanr  glands,  which  this  organ  also  resembles  elosrij 
in  structure,  it  has  been  coojeetnred  that  the  c»:>ioQrlesB  discharges  whidi 
#eeasioQallT  take  place  frc*m  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  in  pjrofeis  and  scions 
diarrfa<Ea,  might,  in  some  insuoce«,  be  of  pancreatic  origin.  Bat,  thongh 
the  &ct  may  possiblj  be  as  snppc«ed«  jet  it  is  altogether  insnseeptible  of 
satisfactcrr  procf;  and,  in  relation  to  the  functional  diseases  of  the  pan- 
creas, we  msT  be  said  to  be  wboilj  in  the  dark.  Its  or^ganic  affections  are 
■omewhat  better  known ;  their  re^ts  being  seen  after  death,  and  the  sjnp- 
tarns  thos  Teribed,  leading,  in  other  cases,  ir*  prol-Able  inferences  as  to  the 
nat  and  cbaracter  of  the  disease.  Bat  even  in  these  affections  the  diagnosis 
ii  vefT  uncertain.     A  brief  notice  of  them  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient. 

Some  experiments  and  specnlations  of  M.  Bernard,  in  reference  to  the 
proper  fancti^^n  of  the  pancreas,  hare  an  imf<ort£nt  bearing  on  the  diagnosis 
of  the  diseases  of  that  organ.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  that  phjsiologxst 
that  the  pancreatic  secretion  has  a  strc*ng  emubi¥e  and  saponihine  power  in 
relation  to  oleagicoa»  matters,  which,  when  mixed  with  it,  are  qaicktj  bronght 
into  the  state  of  a  milkr  fluid,  not  unlike  chrle  in  appearance.  From  these 
and  other  obsenrations.  he  inferred  that  it  i$  the  exclnsiTe  offiee  of  the  pnn- 
creatic  juice  to  act  on  the  iattj  matters  in  digestion,  and  bring  them  into 
a  state  suitable  for  absorptic*n  into  the  lacteais.  If  this  riew  be  correct, 
disea«e  of  the  ;rlftud.  interfering  with  the  due  p^rformince  of  its  fancdony 
shoul*!  be  azten  itid  wi:h  evidence-*  of  the  want  of  digesti*?n  of  oleaginous  sub- 
stances u^ed  a«  f'X^i :  sLd  the  truth  is  that,  in  various  cases  of  panereatic  dis-> 
ease,  prored  Uj  Lave  been  suth  bj  examinati '  d  after  death,  undigested  fat  has 
been  n>:iticed  in  the  eracuations  from  the  bi3weis.  Though  it  would  be  pre- 
mature at  pre-ent  to  admit  anj  neeessarj  c«:*nnexion  between  these  events  as 
■n  estkbSifbed  Ucx^  thongh  cases  of  pancreatic  disease  have  occurred  in  which 
no  &t  could  be  found  in  the  evacuations,  and  thou£h  the  conclusions  of  Ber- 
nard.  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  office  of  tbe  pancieas,  have  been  Mtmewhat 
invalidated  bv  the  experiments  of  Friericfas  and  Lentz,  who  found  f^ttj  sub- 
stances to  be  ^h 'trough Iv  digested  and  absorbel,  without  tbe  aid  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice  \Am.  Joam.  o/  Jif^ti.  .^i'.,  N.  S.,  xiiii.  ±i2  ■,  vet  the  results 
referred  to  are  i»>jt  without  interest,  and  should  be  lome  in  mini  in  the  diag> 
nosis  of  affect; c*Ds  which  mav  be  snpp>«sed  to  have  their  seat  in  this  organ. 

Jhjiammah/jm  of  the  Paucr^i*. — Pancr^afttU. — If  we  are  to  reiv  on  post- 
mortem examinatic4i  al^^ne.  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  affection  is  very  rare; 
but  it  is  highlv  probable  that,  when  of  an  ordinarv  grade,  it  very  generallj 
ends  in  resolution,  and,  from  the  mildness  and  uncertain tj  of  its  symptoms* 
inns  its  course  undiscovered.  The  following  symptoms  have  been  observed 
in  eases  in  which  diseectic^n  has  proved  the  exi»:eLce  of  inffammation  of  the 
pancreas.  A  txed  pain,  increased  ty  pressure.  wi:h  or  without  heat,  anxiety, 
or  tension,  is  felt  deep  in  tbe  ep:<n^t^um,  extendiDg  even  to  the  hack,  and 
■CMnetimes  from  one  bypcchonirium  to  the  other.  It  is  Mmetimes  obtnaie, 
^times  acute  and  even  pungent,  and  is  cwcasi  >nal]y  increased  by  distension 
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of  the  stomach,  as  after  a  meal,  by  a  full  inspiration^  and  by  a  po«itJon  upon 
the  back  or  the  left  side.  This  effect  of  position  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
-weight  of  the  stomach,  in  the  former  case,  and  of  the  liver,  in  the  latter, 
pressing  upon  the  diseased  eland.  In  a  few  instances,  a  firm,  somewhat 
elastic,  fixed,  and  circumscribed  tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium. 
The  patient  is  apt  to  be  affected  with  gastric  derangement,  exhibited  in  the 
forms  of  acid  eructations,  pyrosis,  gastrodynia,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  which 
are  apt  to  come  on  a  few  hours  after  the  taking  of  food.  Aortic  pulsation  in 
the  epigastrium,  often  visible,  and  increased  by  pressure,  is  given  by  Professor 
Seibert,  of  Jena,  as  a  characteristic  symptom.  It  probably  sometimes  attends 
the  afiection,  as  the  aorta  would  be  very  likely  to  be  irritated  by  an  inflam- 
mation so  immediately  in  its  own  neighbourhood;  but  it  also  often  arises 
from  other  causes,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  diagnosis.  The  bowels 
are  almost  always  deranged,  being  either  constipated,  or  affected  with  diar- 
rhoea. In  the  latter  case,  the  stools,  though  at  first  fecal,  become  afterwarda 
colourless,  like  saliva;  and  a  somewhat  similar  fluid  is  discharged  from  the 
stomach.  Jaundice  has  been  observed  in  some  instances,  arising  probably 
from  pressure  upon  the  common  duet  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  Fever 
also,  of  various  grades,  attends  the  affection.  In  chronic  eases,  the  pain  is 
less  severe,  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  tumour  in  the  epigastriuili 
occurs  more  frequently,  and  is  more  obvious.  The  appearance  of  undigested 
fat  in  the  alvine  discharges  may  be  considered  as  a  probable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  This  probably  ends  generally  in  resolution ;  but 
sometimes  it  runs  on  to  suppuration,  and  even  to  gangrene,  though  the  latter 
result  is  very  rare. 

Dissection  exhibits  the  gland,  in  acute  cases,  reddened  and  softened,  in  the 
more  chronic,  enlarged,  hardened,  or  more  dense  than  in  health,  of  a  reddish 
or  yellowish-white  colour,  and  with  its  sur&oe  sometimes  adhering  by  means 
of  false  membranes  to  the  neighbouring  organs.  When  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  pus  is  found  either  infiltrated  in  the  parenchyma,  or  collected 
into  an  abscess,  which  has  been  known  to  fill  the  investing  capsule,  with  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  glandular  substance.  Occasionally  the  pus  has 
made  its  way  into  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  mesocolon. 

The  causes  of  pancreatitis  are  obscure.  The  general  causes  of  inflammation 
are  probably  capable  of  producing  it.  The  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  mercury,  and  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  It  probably  arises 
more  frequently  from  sympathy  with  the  salivary  glands,  or  a  metastasis  of 
irritation  from  these  glands.  Thus,  inflammation  of  the  parotid  has  been 
followed,  upon  its  sudden  disappearance,  by  the  symptoms  of  pancreatitis, 
which  have  in  their  turn  given  way  on  the  occurrence  of  swelling  of  the  tes- 
ticle. When  the  disease  has  been  observed  upon  dissection,  it  has  been  most 
commonly  in  connexion  with  inflammation  of  a  neighbouring  organ,  as  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  or  liver,  which  has  in  all  probality  been  primarily  affected. 
It  has  been  noticed  also  in  hydrophobia  and  some  idiopathio  fevers. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  treatment.  In  acute  cases,  general  and 
local  bleeding,  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  warm  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  and, 
after  a  sufficient  reduction  of  excitement,  blisters  to  .the  epigastrium,  are  the 
chief  remedies.  The  whole  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  observed.  Chronic 
cases  may  be  treated  with  occasional  leeching,  blistering  or  pustulation,  and, 
if  they  do  not  yield,  a  cautious  use  of  mercury  or  iodine.  The  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  are  to  be  controlled  by  suitable  measures  (see  Vomiting  and  l>iar- 
rhcsd),  and  pain  and  restlessness  by  opiates  or  oth^  narcotics. 
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N'jrhtnftammatory  Orgcmic  Afffcti<m$. — ^The  pancreas  bis  been  foond 
hypertrophied  and  cUraphied;  bot  these  conditions  are  very  rare.  Softtning 
without  inflammation  has  also  been  observed,  especially  in  scorbutic  and  scro- 
fulous patients.  The  gland  is  sometimes  indurated  without  other  change ; 
and  tiiia  condition  has  been  considered  as  the  commencing  stage  of  scirrhusi 
•though  probably  upon  insufficient  grounds.  It  has  been  known  to  undergo 
the  fatl^  and  cartiicu/inautt  degenerations^  and  occasionally  becomes  the  scat 
c€  cakulous  concretumsj  cysU,  tuberdes^  cancer,  and  melanotii.  Of  these 
-organic  affections,  melanosis  is  the  rarest,  and  cancer  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent. The  latter  disease  has  often  been  noticed  upon  dissection,  and,  inde- 
pendently of  inflammation,  is  the  one  which  chiefly  demands  attention. 

Carcinomatowi  or  canceroui  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  observed  most  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  scirrhus.  The  disease  may  be  confined  to  the  gland, 
oar  involve  the  parts  about  it.  In  either  case,  the  Amotions  of  these  parts  may 
become  deranged,  in  the  first  case  from  sympathetic  irritation  or  undue  pres- 
•ore  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  in  the  second  by  their 
own  disorganization.  These  secondary  phenomena  often  completely  cover  and 
mask  the  symptoms  of  the  pancreatic  affection,  so  that  it  cannot  be  detected, 
and  may  even  escape  suspicion.  There  is  no  end  to  the  diversity  of  functional 
disturbance  thus  produced.  Almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  stomachic 
derangement,  from  mere  dyspepsia  to  the  most  obstinate  vomiting,  arising 
from  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum;  hsematemesis  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage;  diarrhoea  and  constipation;  jaundice  from  a  stoppage  of  the 
choledocb  duct;  cough  and  other  pectoral  symptoms  from  affection  of  the 
diaphragm;  dropsy  from  pressure  on  the  great  venous  trunks;  countless  nerv- 
ous irregularities  from  encroachment  on  the  spinal  column;  these  and  other 
analogous  phenomena,  some  in  one  case  and  some  in  another,  attend  the  pain- 
ful progress  of  the  disease,  through  hectic  fever  and  great  emaciation,  to  a 
fatal  issue.  The  diagnostic  characters,  upon  which  most  reliance  can  be  placed, 
are  the  seat  and  character  of  the  pain  and  of  the  tumour.  The  former  is  often 
lancinating  and  intolerably  severe.  It  is  deep  seated  in  the  epigastrium,  some- 
times almost  seeming  as  if  it  occupied  the  spinal  column,  and  often  shooting 
irregularly  into  various  parts  of  the  abdomen  and  chest.  It  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  observed  to  be  aggravated  by  the  erect  potfture,  and  the  patient 
seeks  relief  by  bending  forward.  The  gland  is  generally  enlarged,  and  some- 
times enormously  so.  It  forms  a  hard,  deep,  fixed,  incompressible  tumour 
between  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  umbilicus,  generally  less  superficial  than 
that  produced  by  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  and  not  always  readily  detected.  It 
bas  been  recommended,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  place  one  hand  over  the  epigas- 
trium, and  the  other  upon  the  corresponding  part  of  the  back,  and  then  to 
make  pretty  strong  pressure,  which  will  occasion  a  deep-seated  pain,  and  im- 
part the  seusation  of  the  presence  of  a  hard  body,  if  the  pancreas  should  be 
affected  with  scirrhous  enlargement.  Undigested  fat  in  the  stools  would  now 
be  a  confirmatory  symptom.  After  all,  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  no  great 
importance,  as  it  cannot  lead  to  efficient  treatment.  Nothing  more  can  be  done 
than  to  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  retard  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
use, by  obviating  irritation  and  inflammation,  without  materially  lessening 
the  strength.  Vomiting,  constipation,  diarrhooa,  and  hemorrhage  are  to  be 
treated  as  elsewhere  directed ;  inflammation,  when  it  is  obvious,  may  oooa- 
aionally  be  met  by  leeches,  revulsives,  and  a  mild  diet ;  and  pain  and  nervous 
irritation  must  be  controlled  by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  and  by  antispas- 
modics. When  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  the  tumour  may  not  be  of 
a  malignant  character,  mercury  or  iodine  may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope 
of  benefit 
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SUBSECTION  ir. 

BISKAflBS  or  THS   UTBR  AND  ITS  APPIN0A0X8. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER,  or  HEPATITIS. 

Inflammation  may  affect  the  substance  of  the  liver,  its  investing  peritoneal 
membrane,  or  both,  or  may  involve  the  whole  organ  or  only  a  part ;  and  in 
each  of  these  cases  presents  certain  characteristic  symptoms,  which  may  lead 
to  a  more  or  less  accurate  diagnosis.  Hepatitis  varies  also  greatly  in  its 
degree  of  violence  and  rapidity;  being  sometimes  acute,  sometimes  chronic^ 
and  not  unfrequently  of  intermediate  grades;  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
classify  its  diversities  in  these  respects  correctly. 

Symptoms^  Course,  dhc. 

It  will  be  most  convenient,  in  the  description  of  hepatitis,  first  to  treat  of 
it  generally,  and  afterwards  to  indicate  the  characters  which  mark  its  several 
varieties,  so  far  as  these  can  be  distinguished.  The  grades  and  forms  of  it 
which  cannot  be  properly  classified  will  thus  receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  including  the  right  hypochondrium  and-  epigastrium, 
and,  when  the  organ  is  enlarged,  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  umbilical  and 
lumbar  regions,  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  chest.  The  pain  varies  in 
degree  and  nature  with  the  seat  and  grade  of  the  inflammation ;  being  some- 
times severe  and  acute,  sometimes  dull  and  aching ;  in  certain  oases  confined 
to  one  spot,  in  others  extensively  diffused;  stationary  or  wandering;  oon* 
tinned  or  periodical;  and  occasionally  either  quite  wanting,  or  amounting 
only  to  a  slight  and  vague  uneasiness.  It  is  almost  always  increased  by  pres* 
sure  over  the  part  affected.  Force  applied  over  the  false  ribs  or  in  the  epi- 
gastrium will  generally  occasion  uneasiness ;  but  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  rheumatism  of  the  intercostals  yield  the  same  sign ;  and  the  meet  efiective 
mode  of  employing  this  means  of  diagnosis  is  to  make  pressure  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver.  The  patient  being  placed  upon  his  back,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up  and  the  shoalders  elevated,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  to  be  pushed 
first  directly  backward  beneath  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  and  then  upwards  with 
their  joints  flexed.  The  liver  is  thus  compi^ssed  against  the  diaphragm,  and 
tenderness  is  detected,  whether  the  interior  or  surface  is  inflamed.  I  have 
thus  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  hepatitis,  when  all  other  evi- 
dences have  been  equivocal.  In  this  manner  we  are  often  also  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  tenderness  of  the  colon  and  of  the  liver,  the  former  being 
evinced  by  pain  when  the  points  of  the  fingers  are  pressed  directly  backward, 
the  latter  when  they  are  turned  upward.  Should  the  liver  extend  much  below 
the  ribs,  this  method  of  diagnosis  is  neither  applicable  nor  requisite. 

A  deep  inspiration  increases  the  pain  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  on 
the  liver,  and,  when  the  convex  surface  is  acutely  inflamed,  the  patient  often 
suffers  from  the  same  cause,  even  in  ordinary  respiration. 

Pain  is  also  frequently  experienced  in  other  parts.  Thus,  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder  has  long  been  considered  diagnostic  of  hepatitis.  It  is  not  found  in 
every  case;  but,  when  it  exists  in  connexion  with  tendemesJs  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  strongly  confirmatory  symptom. 
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Tbe  sensation  is  rather  acliing  than  sharply  painful,  and  often  extends  to  the 
Bubscapnlar  and  clavicular  regions,  and  sometimes  down  the  arm  even  to  the 
wrist.  It  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  pain  of  rheumatism,  which  often 
affects  the  same  parts,  and,  if  not  discriminated,  might  sometimes  lead  to  a 
mistaken  diagnosis.  The  pain  maj  be  considered  rheumatic,  when  increased 
materially  by  movement  of  the  shoulder  or  neighbouring  mnseles,  or  by  pres- 
sure on  the  part.  When  dependent  on  hepatitis  it  is  purely  sympathetic,  and 
is  often  increased  by  pressure  on  the  liver.  It  is  thought  to  indicate  inflam- 
mation of  the  right  lobe,  and  especially  of  the  convex  surfkce.  When  the  left 
lobe  is  inflamed,  the  sympathetic  pain  is  said  to  be  felt  in  the  left  shoulder. 
Pains  are  also  occasionally  experienced  in  other  parts,  as  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  in  the  head,  the  loins,  and  the  lower  extremities ;  and  in  these  sitoa- 
tions  are  sometimes  more  severe  than  in  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  neuralgic  pains  are  often  felt  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  when  that  organ  is  perfectly  sound.  These  are  .generallj  eon* 
nected  with  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  them  with  such  as  are  truly  inflammatory.  They  may  nsoally  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tbe  other  signs  of  hepatitis.  I  have  known  a 
female  patient,  otherwise  in  good  health,  affected  with  such  pains  almost 
steadily  for  thirty  years,  with  only  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  during 
which  she  suffered  with  insanity. 

The  decubitus  is  of  some  significance  in  this  affection.  The  patient  gene- 
rally lies  on  the  right  side,  or  on  the  back  somewhat  inclining  to  the  right. 
A  position  upon  the  left  side  is  often  attended  with  a  painftd  dragging  senaa- 
tion  from  the  right  towards  the  left  hypochondnnm,  arising  probably  in  part 
from  the  greater  tenderness  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  by  which  the  Uver 
is  suspended,  and  partly  from  the  increased  weight  of  that  organ,  increasiDg 
the  tension  of  the  ligaments.  It  is  possible  also  that,  when  the  liver  is  greatly 
enlarged,  it  may  occasion  uneasiness  by  pressure  upon  the  stomach.  But  this 
symptom  is  by  no  means  constant ;  and  sometimes  the  patient  prefers  lying 
upon  the  left  side.  In  acute  cases,  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  body  bent 
forward,  is  occasionally  found  to  be  the  least  painful. 

Increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  liver  is  another  frequent  though  not  nniform 
attendant  upon  hepatitis.  In  the  healthy  state  it  seldom  extends  beyond  the 
sixth  nb  upwards,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the  false  ribs  downward,  and  is  soaroely 
to  be  detcct-ed  in  the  left  hypochundrium.  Beyond  these  dimensions,  it  may 
generally  be  considered  morbid.  In  some  instances,  especially  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  organ,  it  becomes  enormously  enlarged ;  and  cases  have  occur- 
red in  which  it  has  reached  as  high  as  the  third  rib,  has  desoended  into  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  occupied  almost  the  whole  left  hypochondrium. 

But,  in  estimating  this  diagnostic  symptom,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
liver  is  liable  to  be  displaced,  and  that  it  may  be  observed  in  wholly  abnormal 
positions  without  any  enlargement.  Thus,  it  may  be  pressed  upwards  in  the 
chest  by  abdominal  tumours  and  dropsy,  and  may  fall  much  below  the  ribs 
in  consequence  of  relaxation  or  stretching  of  the  suspensory  ligaments.  Four 
cases  have  come  within  my  own  observation,  in  which  the  liver,  though  itself 
in  all  respects  healthy,  could  be  distinctly  felt  occupying  the  lumbar  region, 
and  could  even  be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  examiner.  In 
one,  the  descent  could  be  traced  to  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia,  which  had 
-existed  in  early  life,  in  another  it  was  probably  owing  to  adhesion  formed 
between  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  uterus  from  an  injury,  and  eon- 
secjueut  peritoneal  iuflammation,  during  pregnancy.  In  both,  the  aymptom, 
connected  as  it  was  with  occasional  uneasiness  in  the  side  and  epigastrium, 
occasioned  much  solicitude,  which  was  relieved  when  the  nature  of  the  afleo- 
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tion  was  understood.  In  the  third  caae,  the  resnlt  was  ascribable  to  a  fall, 
which  had  probably  ruptured  the  suspensory  ligament.  In  this  instance,  the 
liver,  in  its  false  position,  was  mistaken  for  an  abdominal  tumour,  and  caused 
great  mental  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  until  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. The  same  solicitude  existed  in  the  fourth  case,  which,  however,  though 
clearly  of  like  character  with  the  others,  I  could  not  trace  to  any  special  cause. 
Such  displacements  may  be  detected  by  placing  the  patient  on  the  back,  when 
the  liver  either  retires,  or  may  be  r^ily  pushed  within  its  proper  limitSr 
Percussion,  moreover,  by  marking  its  outlines  both  above  and  below,  will 
demonstrate  that  the  phenomena  are  ascribable  not  to  its  enlargement,  but  U^ 
its  abnormal  position. 

Increased  bulk  of  the  liver  may  often  be  rendered  obvious  to  the  eye  by 
stripping  the  patient,  and  comparing  the  two  sides.  The  lower  ribs  on  the 
right  side  will  be  observed  to  bulge  outward  and  forward  considerably  be- 
yond their  proper  outline.  Any  inequality  of  the  sideb  will  be  most  easily 
discovered  by  standing  at  the  foot  oi  the  patient,  and  running  the  eye  up- 
ward along  the  body,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Twining.  When  below  the  ribs, 
or  the  due  boundary  in  the  epigastrium,  the  outline  of  the  liver  may  be  usu- 
ally felt  by  the  fingers,  especially  when  the  patient  is  thin,  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  not  very  rigid.  To  fu^ilitate  the  examination,  the  lower  limbs  should 
be  drawn  up,  and  the  shoulders  elevatedy  so  as  to  relax  the  abdomen;  or  the 
patient  may  sit  up  with  his  body  bent  forward,  or  he  may  be  placed  upon  his 
elbows  and  knees,  so  as  to  throw  the  liver  forward.  But  various  circum- 
stances often  interfere  to  obscure  the  diagnosis,  such  as  fat,  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  ascites,  &c. ;  and  the  aid  of  percussion  may  in  such  cases  be  advan- 
tageously resorted  to.  The  sound  yielded  by  the  liver  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  abdomen  below,  and  the  lungs  above. 
The  extent  of  the  liver  is  usually  commensurate  with  that  of  the  continuous 
flatness  from  the  middle  of  the  hypochondrium  in  all  directions.  Below  is 
the  clearer  sound  of  the  intestines  and  the  stomach,  above  and  at  the  left 
extremity,  that  of  the  lungs.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  lung  intervenes  between  the  liver  and  the  ribs,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  thickness  upward,  so  that  the  hepatic  sound  is  somewhat  modified^ 
and  in  a  gradually  increased  degree,  by  the  pulmonic,  as  far  ais  the  sixth  or 
seventh  rib,  when  the  latter  should  be  exclusively  heard.  .  If  the  dulness 
extend  below  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs  posterior  to  the  angle,  or  eonsiderably 
below  it  anterior  to  the  angle,  or  beyond  the  mesial  line  towards  the  left  sidc^ 
or  above  the  sixth  rib,  the  liver,  unless  displacement  should  be  obvious,  may 
be  considered  as  enlarged.  Tumours  in  the  abdomen,  pleuritic  effusion  in 
the  right  side,  and  consolidation  of  the  lung  from  pneumonia,  might  interfere 
with  the  diagnosis.  But,  in  the  first  case,  there  would  generally  be  observed 
a  clearer  sound  between  the  liver  and  the  tumour,  which,  moreover,  might 
often  be  detected  by  being  movable;  in. the  case  of  pleurisy,  the  outline  of 
the  dulness  changes  with  the  position  of  the  patient;  and,  in  pneumonia,  the 
sound  is  scarcely  so  dull  as  that  of  the  enlarged  liver,  and  at  ull  events  there 
are  other  signs,  both  physical  and  rational,  which  sufficiently  mark  the  dis- 
tinction, and  which  are  indicated  under  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Some- 
times a  thin  edge  of  the  liver  extends  below  the  ribs,  over  the  intestines  and 
the  stomach ;  in  which  case  the  flat  hepatic  sound  is  modified  by  the  hollow 
organ  beneath ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  still  some  dulness,  the  lower  limits 
of  which  will  mark  the  extent  of  the  liver.  A  comparison  between  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hepatic  sound  downward  and  upward  will  show  whether  the  liver 
is  enlarged  or  merely  displaced. 

According  to  Dr.  Malcolmson,  auscultation  affords  a  aigii  indicative  of 
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hepatic  encroachmeDt  upon  the  lungs;  a  loud  sound,  namely,  between  a  cre- 
pitant rale  and  a  bleating,  owing,  as  he  supposes,  to  the  thin  edge  of  the 
lung  being  compressed  by  the  enlarged  liver  against  the  pleura.  This  sound 
is  audible  to  the  patient  and  even  the  bystander,  and  attended  by  a  vibration 
of  the  thoracic  pariete^  sensible  to  the  hand.  ( TJtonuon  on  Dis,  of  BiL  Or^ 
ffans.)  Dr.  Walshe  states  that  the  sound  occurs  only  in  inspiration,  near  the 
^nd  of  the  act,  and  requires  a  forced  expansion  of  the  cheat  for  ite  develope- 
ment.  (See  Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  «Sbi.,  N.  S.,  xx.  484.) 

The  consistence  of  the  liver  is  fttiquently  altered.  In  the  healthy  atate^ 
though  much  firmer  than  that  of  the  intestine,  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  yield- 
ingness  and  elasticity,  which  may  give  place,  especially  in  chronic  inflaaima- 
tion,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  induration,  readily  detected  by  examination 
with  the  hand.  But  neither  enlargement  nor  induration  can  be  considered  at 
necessarily  indicative  of  inflammation,  unless  attended  with  other  symptontfi 
as  they  may  result  from  organic  changes  of  a  different  character. 

Cough  is  a  frequent  symptom,  generally  short  and  dry,  but  aometimee  ai- 
tended  with  expectoration.  It  may  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  lung,  hem 
the  sympathetic  propagation  of  irritation,  or  from  the  pulling  down  of  the 
diaphragm  by  the  weight  of  the  liver.  In  acute  cases,  it  comes  on  generally 
within  a  day  or  two  from  the  commencement.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  bronchial  inflammation  occurring  simultaneously  with  the  hep^ 
titis,  and  probably  from  the  same  cause.  Dytqnioea  and  palpUaUon  sometimet 
result  from  the  encroachment  of  the  liver  upon  the  lungs  and  pericardinm. 

The  stomach  is  very  apt  to  be  disordered;  and  gastric  distress,  nauaeay  and 
vomiting  sometimes  of  bilious  matter,  and  sometimes  of  mucus  or  the  ordi* 
nary  contents  of  the  stomach,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  bowels  are  in  some  cases  constipated,  in  others  affected  with  looeeneas; 
and  the  stools  are  generally  unhealtby,  evincing,  by  an  excess  or  defioienej 
or  perverted  state  of  the  bile,  a  derangement  of  the  secretory  function  of  the 
liver.  Now  and  then  also  dysenteric  symptoms  appear,  with  mucous  or  bloody 
stools.     Hiccough  is  an  occasional  symptom. 

The  eyes,  and  the  skin  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  are  often  yellow- 
ish,  the  urine  is  also  deep-yellow  or  orange- coloured,  the  fur  on  the  tongue 
is  yellowish,  with  a  bitterish  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  the  patient 
is  completely  jaundiced.  But  these  symptoms  are  often  wanting,  and  pro- 
bably occur  only  when  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  or  the  biliary  dueta  are 
the  seat  of  disease. 

Depression  of  spirits,  a  gloom  sometimes  amounting  to  insanity,  headache, 
delirium,  and  coma  occasionally  evince  the  sympathy  of  the  brain.  These 
symptoms  may  also  be  ascribed  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  arising  from 
defective  hepatic  secretion.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  hepatitis  both  acnte 
and  chronic  is  frequently  attended  with  a  melancholy,  morose^  or  hypochon- 
driacal state  of  the  mind. 

There  is  generally  more  or  less  fever,  and  almost  always  in  the  acute  form. 
It  is  usually  ushered  in  with  rigors,  and  does  not  differ  from  that  which  re- 
sults from  inflammation  of  other  important  organs.  (See  Fever.)  It  is  of 
every  grade,  from  a  mild  fcbricula,  showing  itself  in  a  moderately  accelerated 
pulse  with  heat  of  skin,  occurring  towards  evening,  and  subsiding  in  the  night, 
up  to  a  continued  and  tumultuous  vascular  disturbance,  with  all  the  other 
phenomena  which  characterize  this  form  of  disease.  In  most  instances,  the 
febrile  action  is  sthenic ;  but  sometimes  it  assumes  the  typhoid  characieri 
especially  in  the  advanced  stages.  It  is  not,  however,  an  essential  accompli 
niment;  for  hepatitis  has  been  known  to  run  its  whole  course  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess,  without  the  least  sign  of  febrile  disturbance. 
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The  (burw  of  the  disease  and  its  duration  are  exceedingly  varions.  It  may 
last  only  a  few  days,  or  contmae  for  weeks,  months,  or  years;  and  may  ter* 
minate  in  resolution,  or  ran  on  to  suppuration,  induration,  or  gangrene,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  termination  is  very  rare.  Under  pro- 
per treatment,  resolotion  may  be  generally  effected.  The  febrile  action  sub- 
sides, the  pain  and  tenderness  gradually  diminish,  the  tumefaction  disappears, 
and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  But,  if  due  measures  be  not  employed, 
and  especially  if  the  original  cause  continue  to  operate,  suppuration  is  very 
apt  to  ensue,  either  quiekly  or  after  a  shorter  or  longer  delay,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  case  is  acute  or  chronic.  Not  unfrequently,  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  acute  subsides  into  the  chronic  form,  which  may 
ultimately  yield  to  proper  remedies,  or,  after  numerous  alternations,  may  at 
last  end  in  abscess,  or  other  organic  change  of  a  not  less  serjous  character. 
This  is  especially  liable  to  happen  in  hot  climates,  where  the  original  cause 
operates  unceasingly,  and  the  patient  is  in  constant  danger  of  a  new  accession 
of  disease,  before  the  original  attack  has  been  completely  subdued.  Jn  the 
variety  of  hepatitis  which  attends  dysentery,  and  which  is  apt  to  occur,  in 
certain  states  of  the  system,  whenever  there  is  a  suppurative  focus  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  the  tendency  to  suppuration  is  very  strong ;  so  that  this 
may  ensue  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  from  the  first  appearance  of 
disordered  hepatic  symptoms,  and  sometimes  even  without  any  previous  symp- 
toms whatever  that  have  called  attention  to  the  liver. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  often  marked  by  general  rigors  or  chill!- 
nees ;  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  which  is  usually,  according  to  Twining, 
above  105,  though  softer  and  weaker  than  before ;  relaxation  of  the  surface 
with  a  tendency  to  perspiration ;  and  a  feeling  of  weight  or  throbbing  in  the 
aide,  with  a  diminution  of  pain,  if  this  was  previously  acute.  After  the  pro- 
cess has  been  fairly  established,  copious  sweats  are  apt  to  occur  during  sleep, 
and  sometimes  complete  hectic  fever  sets  in,  with  great  debility  aqd  exhaus- 
tion. Upon  examining  the  side,  it  will  sometimes  be  observed  that,  in  place 
of  the  general  intumescence,  there  is  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  swelling, 
which  has  at  first  a  soft  pasty  feeling,  and  at  length  yields  obvious  signs  of 
fluctuation,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  pus.  This  gradually  advances  to- 
wards the  surface,  and,  if  adhesion  take  place  between  the  hepatic  and  parietal 
peritoneum,  may  ultimately  be  discharged  by*  the  spontaneous  or  artificial 
opening  of  the  abscess.  The  -  opening  may  take  place  at  any  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  liver,  whether  below  or  between  the  ribs,  anteriorly  or  poste- 
riorly, or  in  the  epigastrium.  When  between  the  ribs,  the  abscess  is  marked 
by  a  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  tumour,  and  its  circumscribed  character,  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
diagnostic  symptoms.  The  pus,  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  most  frequently  taken 
the  external  direction ;  and,  as  the  right  lobe  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  and  its  convex  surface  presents  externally,  the  liquid  will  gene- 
rally, unless  in  cases  of  great  enlargement,  seek  an  outlet  between  the  ribs. 
Death  from  the  combined  exhaustion  and  irritation  frequently  occurs  before 
the  abscess  opens,  and  the  same  causes  may  lead  to  a  fatal  issue  after  this 
event;  but  the  patient  is  almost  always  relieved  by  the  discharge,  and  is  often 
restored  to  health.  One  great  source  of  danger  is  the  breaking  of  the  abscesa 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  adhesive  in- 
flammation between  the  opposite  surfiaces  of  that  membrane,  or  the  insufficiency 
of  the  adhesion  that  may  have  taken  place.  The  patient  is,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, generally  carried  off  speedily  by  peritoneal  inflammation ;  though 
this  event  does  not  necessarily  follow;  as  the  pus,  if  small  in  quantity,  may 
lemain  circumscribed,  and,  becoming  ultimately  confined  in  the  form  of  an: 
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abscess  by  the  iDflammation  excited  by  its  own  presence,  may  seek  ita  way 
externally,  either  through  the  intestines  or  the  surface  of  the  body. 

But  the  external  direction,  though  the  most  frequent,  is  not  the  ODiy  one 
taken  by  hepatic  abscesses.  When  the  abscess  is  at  the  convex  surface  of  the 
liver,  the  diaphragm  becomes  necessarily  involved  in  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion that  precedes  the  progress  of  the  pus,  which,  making  its  way  through 
that  muscle,  may  be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  if  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  this  membrane  should  not  have  been  united,  thus  oonatituting 
empyema.  But  much  more  frequently  this  union  takes  phtce,  and  the  pus 
is  either  discharged  externally  between  the  ribs,  as  already  noticed,  or  makes 
its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Even  in  this  case,  it  may  atiU  readi 
the  surface  by  the  coneolidation  of  the  lung,  the  adhesion  of  the  palmooary 
to  the  parietal  pleura,  and  the  gradual  march  of  absorption  towards  the  skin. 
But,  instead  of  taking  thiif  direction,  it  is  sometimeB  discharged  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  or  pulmonary  tissue,  where  it  may  either  produce  siifibeatioii 
by  overwhelming  the  lung,  or  excite  &tal  inflammation  of  that  organ,  or  nlti- 
mateiy  escape  by  expectoration.  In  the  latter  case,  the-  pomlent  natter 
oonghed  up  is  often  tinged  with  bile ;  and  even  pure  bile  is  nid  to  have  been 
sometimes  expectorated.  The  afiection  has  been  named  hepatic  phthiaia,  and, 
though  always  dangerous,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal ;  as  many  inatancei 
of  recovery  are  on  record. 

When  the  abscess  is  seated  near  or  upon  the  lower  snrlkce  of  the  liver,  it 
sometimes  finds  a  safe  outlet  through  the  stomach  and  intestineSi  the  perito- 
neal investment  of  which  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  hepatic.  When  the 
BUS  enters  the  stomach  it  is  usually  discharged  by  vomiting,  when  the  colon, 
by  stool,  when  the  duodenum,  by  one  or  the  other  mode.  It  is  therefore 
highly  desirable,  when  hepatic  abscess  is  suspected,  that  the  malter  discharged 
by  vomiting  or  purging  should  be  inspected.  If  at  any  time  a  copioos  dis- 
charge of  pus  should  suddenly  occur,  there  will  be  reason  to  suppoee  that  the 
abscess  has  opened,  and  to  hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 

It  is  thought  that  the  pus  sometimes  penetrates  the  biliary  ducts,  and  thus 
finds  a  passage  into  the  duodenum,  without  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the 
hepatic  or  intestinal  investments.  In  some  very  rare  instances,  it  has  escaped 
from  the  liver  by  other  routes,  as  into  the  pericardium,  vena  cava,  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  There  is  reasdn  to  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  absorbed,  the 
abscess  being  graduallv  filled  up  by  granulations,  and  leaving  only  a  cicatrix. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  pus  which  has  been  occasionally  discharged  by 
urine,  and  from  the  bowels,  in  cases  of  hepatic  disease  which  have  afterwards 
recovered,  has  been  absorbed  from  the  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  been  thrown 
off'  again  by  these  emunctorics  after  having  entered  the  circulation.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  inadequately  supported  by  facts. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  abscesses  and  other  morbid  oollee- 
tions  of  fluid,  such  as  serous  cysts,  hydatids,  and  especially  distended  galU 
bladder.  For  the  diagnostic  characters  of  these  affections,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  heads  of  non-inflammatory  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  of 
diseases  of  the  biliary  passages. 

Hepatitis  is  a  fruitful  source  of  other  morbid  affections.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  serious  is  dropsy,  and  especially  ascites.  It  is  said  that  the  affection 
of  the  liver  which  leads  most  frequently  to  this  result  is  the  organic  degene- 
ration denominated  cirrhosis;  but  I  have  so  often  seen  dropsy  of  Uie  abdomen, 
connected  with  disease  of  the  liver,  yield  to  appropriate  treatment  directed  to 
that  organ,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  occasional  origin  in  ordinary  hepatitis. 
Various  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  occasionally  the  same  origin, 
as  dyspepsia,  bilious  colic,  diarrhcea,  and  dysentery;  and,  when  it  is  oooai- 
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dered  how  close  is  the  sympathetic  relation  between  the  liyer  and  that  canal, 
and  how  intimately  the  two  stractures  are  connected  in  their  circulation,  it 
would  seem  scarcely  possible  that  one  should  be  extensively  diseased,  without 
interfering  in  some  degree  with  the  functions  of  the  other,  if  not  with  its 
organization.  Disease  of  the  spleen  is  also  frequently  dependent  on  that  of 
the  liver ;  and  jaundice  is  so  common  a  result,  as  to  be  ranked  among  the 
symptoms  of  hepatitis.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other  organic  affections  of 
the  liver  itself  may  occasionally  either  directly  result  from  inflammation  of 
the  viscus,  or  be  called  into  action  by  its  influence  upon  an  existing  predis- 
position. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  different  forms  of  hepatitis.  The  fol- 
lowing deserve  attention ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  their  desorip- 
tion,  only  those  modifications  of  the  phenomena  already  enumerated  are  no- 
ticed, which  are  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  several  varieties,  and  essential  in 
their  diagnosis. 

Acute  Hepatitis* — This,  though  a  very  frequent  disease  within  the 
tropics,  is  comparatively  rare  in  cold  and  temperate  latitudes.  It  is  also  a 
much  more  violent  and  fatal  disease  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation. 
In  severe  cases,  it  is  usually  ushered  in  with  great  pain,  tension,  or  feelings 
of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  sometimes  attended  with  difficult  re- 
spiration. Simultaneously,  or  somewhat  subsequently,  the  patient  is  affected 
with  chills,  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  severe  pyrexia,  among  which  nausea 
and  vomiting  or  other  gastric  disorder  are  usually  prominent.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  febrile  symptoms  precede  any  striking  local  evidences  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  pain  is  sometimes  sharp  and  almost  lancinating,  at  others  obtuse, 
heavy,  and  aching.  In  milder  cases,  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  less  «udden, 
the  pains  less  severe,  and  the  fever  more  moderate ;  and  sometimes  only  a  de- 
gree of  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  uneasiness  is  felt,  preceding,  for  a  time, 
and  afterwards  accompanying  the  phenomena  which  mark  the  sympathy  of 
the  system  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  stomach,  with  the  hepatic  disorder. 
The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  though  sometimes  relaxed,  and  the  urine 
is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  often  bilious.  The  disease  runs  a  brief  course ; 
and  a  week  rarely  elapses  before  a  tendency  to  resolution  or  suppuration  be- 
comes evident.  Not  unfrequently  the  severe  symptoms  yield  very  quickly  to 
active  treatment;  but  the  inflammation  remaids  unsubdued,  and,  if  remedial 
measures  should  be  suspended,  or  too  soon  relaxed,  will  be  apt  to  advance  to 
suppuration,  or  at  best  to  assume  the  chronic  form.  The  symptoms  of  acute 
hepatitis  vary  with  the  part  of  the  liver  affected. 

When  the  peritoneal  coat  is  inflamed,  the  pain  is  sharp,  and  usually  much 
more  severe  than  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
The  pain  upon  inspiration,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  breathing,  are  also 
much  greater ;  and  neighbouring  organs  art  more  apt  to  suffer  sympatheti- 
cally. The  locality  of  the  inflammation  may  often  be  conjectured  from  the 
effect  upon  contiguous  parts.  Thus,  when  the  convex  surface  is  inflamed,  the 
irritation  extends  more  readily  to  the  diaphragm  and  pulmonary  organs ;  and 
the  cough  is  consequently  more  troublesome,  while  inspiration  is  more  pain- 
ful than  under  other  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  inflammation  of  the 
lower  surface  affects  especially  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  the  gastric  symptoms 
being  most  prominent  when  it  is  seated  in  the  left  lobe,  and  the  intestinal 
when  in  the  right.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the  peritoneal  coat  is 
much  inflamed,  without  involving  also  the  substance  of  the  liver  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth.  Hence,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  inflamed  parenchyma 
are  apt  to  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  membranous  affection. 

The  mbUance  of  the  liver  is  known  to  be  inflamed  when  the  pain  is  obtuse 
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abscess  by  ihe  iDflammation  excited  by  its  own  presence,  may  seek'  ita  way 
externally>  either  through  the  intestines  or  the  snrface  of  the  body. 

But  the  external  direction,  though  the  most  frequent,  is  not  the  only  one 
taken  by  hepatic  abscesses.  When  the  abscess  is  at  the  convex  surface  of  the 
liver,  the  diaphragm  becomes  necessarily  involyed  in  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion  that  precedes  the  progress  of  the  pus,  which,  making  its  way  through 
that  muscle,  may  be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  if  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  this  membrane  should  not  have  been  united,  thus  constituting 
empyema.  But  much  more  frequently  this  union  takes  place,  and  the  pus 
is  either  discharged  externally  between  the  ribs,  as  already  noticed,  or  makes 
Its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Even  in  this  case,  it  may  still  reach 
the  surface  by  the  coneolidation  of  the  lung,  the  adhesion  of  the  pulmonary 
to  the  parietal  pleura,  and  the  gradual  march  of  absorption  towards  the  skin. 
But,  instead  of  taking  thiif  direction,  it  is  sometimes  discharged  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  or  pulmonary  tissue,  where  it  may  either  produce  suffocation 
by  overwhelming  the  lung,  or  excite  &tal  inflammation  of  that  organ,  or  ulti- 
mately escape  by  expectoration.  In  the  latter  case,  the-  purulent  matter 
coughed  up  is  often  tinged  with  bile ;  and  even  pure  bile  is  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  expectorated.  The  affection  has  been  named  hepatic  phthisis,  and, 
though  always  dangerous,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal ;  as  many  instances 
of  recovery  are  on  record. 

When  the  abscess  is  seated  near  or  upon  the  lower  surfitce  of  the  liver,  it 
sometimes  finds  a  safe  outlet  through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  perito- 
neal investment  of  which  becomes  agglutinated  to  the  hepatic.  When  the 
BUS  enters  the  stomach  it  is  usually  discharged  by  vomiting,  when  the  colon, 
by  stool,  when  the  duodenum,  by  one  or  the  other  mode.  It  is  therefore 
highly  desirable,  when  hepatic  abscess  is  suspected,  that  the  maCter  discharged 
by  vomiting  or  purging  should  be  inspected.  If  at  any  time  a  copious  dia- 
oharge  of  pus  should  suddenly  occur,  there  will  be  reason  to  suppose  Uiat  the 
abscess  has  opened,  and  to  hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 

It  is  thought  that  the  pus  sometimes  penetrates  the  biliary  ducts,  and  thus 
finds  a  passage  into  the  duodenum,  without  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the 
hepatic  or  intestinal  investments.  In  some  very  rare  instances,  it  has  escaped 
from  the  liver  by  other  routes,  as  into  the  pericardium,  vena  cava,  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  There  is  reasdn  to  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  absorbed,  the 
abscess  being  gradually  filled  up  by  granulations,  and  leaving  only  a  cicatrix. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  pus  which  has  been  occasionally  discharged  by 
urine,  and  from  the  bowels,  in  cases  of  hepatic  disease  which  have  afterwards 
recovered,  has  been  absorbed  from  the  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  been  thrown 
off  again  by  these  emunctorics  after  having  entered  the  circulation.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  inadequately  supported  by  facts. 

it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  abscesses  and  other  morbid  collec- 
tions of  fluid,  such  as  serous  cysts,  hydatids,  and  especially  distended  gall- 
bladder. For  the  diagnostic  characters  of  these  affections,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  heads  of  non-inflammatory  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  of 
diseases  of  the  biliary  passages. 

Hepatitis  is  a  fruitful  source  of  other  morbid  affections.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  serious  is  dropsy,  and  especially  ascites.  It  is  said  that  the  affection 
of  the  liver  which  leads  most  frequently  to  this  result  is  the  organic  degene- 
ration denominated  cirrhosis;  but  I  have  so  often  seen  dropsy  of  Uie  abdomen, 
connected  with  disease  of  the  liver,  yield  to  appropriate  treatment  directed  to 
that  organ,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  occasional  origin  in  ordinary  hepatitis. 
Various  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  occasionally  the  same  origin, 
as  dyspepsia,  bilious  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery;  and,  when  it  is  oonsi- 
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or  sastained  by  the  continuance  of  its  caoee,  it  will  generally  yield  to  suitable 
treatment. 

Anatomical  Characters, 

As  hepatitis  is  rarely  fatal  in  its  first  stage,  the  physician .  seldom  has  an 
opportunity  of  examining  its  earlier  anatomical  characters.  It  is  only  in 
cases  of  death  from  some  other  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  the  patient 
has  been  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  liyer,  that  this  opportunity  is 
presented.  When  the  investing  coat  is  inflamed,  it  is  redder  and  more  vafi- 
cular  than  usual,  somewhat  thickened,  and  often  covered  with  an  exudation 
of  coagulable  lymph,  either  semi  fluid,  or  so  consistent  as  to  glue  together 
the  contiguous  surfaces.  This  exudation  in  time  becomes  vascular,  and  the 
foundation  is  thus  laid  for  those  permanent  adhesions  which  are  occasionally 
observed  between  the  liver  and  neighbouring  organs.  When  the  parenchyma 
also  is  inflamed,  the  viscus  is  found  partially  or  wholly  congested  with  blood, 
more  or  less  enlarged,  generally  softer  and  more  friable  than  in  health,  pre- 
senting, when  torn,  a  granular  aspect,  a  brighter  and  deeper  colour  than 
natural,  and  a  considerable  oozing  of  blood.  *'  Upon  making  a  section  of 
the  viscus  with  a  very  sharp  scalpel,  and  wiping  with  a  sponge  the  cut  sur- 
faces, these  present  a  lighter- coloured  reticulum  or  mesh,  studded  with  red 
or  brick-red  granulad,  and  the  divided  ends  of  blood-vessels  and  biliary  ducts." 
(^Anneslei/.)  Sometimes  eff'usion  of  blood  is  observed,  either  diffused  through 
the  parenchyma,  or  filling  distinct  cavities,  which  it  appears  to  have  hollowed 
out  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  The  outer  surface  is,  in  some  instances, 
variously  shaded  with  "red,  brown,  brick-coloured,  greenish-brown,  and  even 
with  almost  black  spots  and  streaks.''  (^Annesley.)  In  the  advanced  stages, 
especially  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  liver  is  sometimes  indurated 
and  enlarged  from  the  coagulable  lymph  exuded  into  its  tissue,  and  this  in- 
duration may  occupy  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ.  Sometimes, 
along  with  the  induration,  there  is  diminution  of  bulk  instead  of  enlargement. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrin  which  had  been  exuded 
around  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  diminution  or  obliteration  of  their 
caliber,  giving  rise  to  atrophy  from  want  of  blood.  But  more  frequently, 
instead  of  induration,  we  find  softening,  either  partial  or  general;  and  this  is 
sometimes  very  great,  so  that  the  texture  of  the  organ  is  completely  broken 
tip,  and  the  parenchyma  reduced  almost  to  a  pulpy  mass.  In  the  chronio 
indurations,  the  colour,  instead  of  being  darker  or  redder  than  in  health,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  the  inflammatory  softening,  is  apt  to  be  light,  and  even 
yellowish-white. 

But  among  the  most  frequent  appearances  presented  by  the  liver,  in  ad- 
vanced and  fatal  cases  of  hepatitis,  are  abscesses  occupying  either  the*  sub- 
Stance  or  surface  of  the  organ.  When  situated  in  the  parenchyma,  they 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a  softening  of  the  part  affected,  the  subse- 
quent infiltration  of  a  sero- purulent  fluid,  and  the  gradual  solution  or  absorp- 
tion of  tbe  softened  tissue,  while  the  production  of  pus  increases.  The  parts 
about  the  forming  abscess  are  more  vascular  than  natural.  Sometimes  there 
is  only  one  abscess,  sometimes  two  or  more,  and  occasionally  they  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  filbert  or  less,  up  to  that 
of  one  of  the  lobes,  or  even  of  the  whole  organ.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which 
the  liver  appears  to  have  been  converted  into  a  purulent  mass,  enclosed  in  the 
investing  membrane.  The  pus  of  one  of  these  abscesses  has  been  known  to 
weigh  eleven  or  twelve  pounds.  They  are  more  apt  to  occupy  the  right  than 
the  left  lobe.  Sometimes  they  are  encysted,  that  is,  surrounded  by  a  smooth 
membranous  sac,  resulting  from  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph;  some^ 
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times  tbe  pus  is  contained  in  a  cavity  which  appears  merely  to  ha.Te  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  suhstance  of  the  liver,  the  parenchyma  of  whicli  forms 
its  walls.  The  pus  is  either  genuine,  as  in  ordinary  abscesses  of  the  oellnlar 
tissue,  or  is  variously  altered,  being  sometimes  contaminated  with  bile,  jot  the 
remains  of  the  disorganized  substance  of  the  liver,  and  presenting  very  differ- 
ent qualities  of  colour  and  consistence.  Thus,  it  may  be  reddiBh,  greeniahy 
or  blackish,  and  either  as  thin  almost  as  water,  semi-liquid,  or  nearly  concrete. 
Abscesses  have  also  been  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver,  produced 
either  by  the  deposition  of  pus  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat,  or  in  oavitiet 
formed  by  adhesions  between  that  coat  and  contiguous  surfaces. 

Cicatrices  of  abscesses  occasionally  exist  upon  the  surfieun  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  liver,  at  least,  portions  of  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  matter  have  been 
noticed,  with  radii  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  central 
point,  which  liave  been  taken  for  cicatrices,  and  with  the  greater  probability, 
as  they  have  been  found  in  persons  who  had  been  suspected,  during  life,  of 
having  been  affected  with  hepatic  abscess.  (^Thomson  on  DUeata  ^f  iks 
Liver  and  Biliary  Paua</esS) 

Instances  of  undoubted  gangrene  of  the  liver,  following  inflammation,  have 
been  recorded;  but  they  are  very  rare;  and  most  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  considered  as  gangrene,  were  probably  mere  softening,  as  the  fetid 
odour  was  wanting. 

CauMes. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  hepatitis  is  long-continued  exposure  to  beat. 
Hence,  the  disease  is  much  more  common  withm  the  tropics  than  in  cold  or 
temperate  latitudes,  and  is  generally  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  heat,  though  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case.  An  ele- 
vated temperature  probably  operates  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  liver,  and 
either  excites  it  into  inflammation,  or  sustains  it  in  a  state  of  excessive  action, 
which  strongly  predisposes  it  to  take  on  that  condition,  when  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  any  other  cause.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  liver  in  kept,  in 
hot  climates,  in  a  constant  state  of  exaltation  by  the  duty  of  di^harging  from 
the  system  the  excess  of  carbon,  thrown  upon  it  in  consequence  of  an  insuffi- 
cient elimination  of  that  substance  through  the  lungs. 

Among  the  agencies  which  co-operate  with  heat,  one  of  the  strongest  is 
probably  that  exercised  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature ;  by  changes,  for  ex- 
ample, from  hot  and  dry  to  cold  and  damp  weather,  or  by  exposure  to  cold 
in  any  mode  when  heated  and  perspiring  from  over-exertion. 

Miasmatic  influence  is  also  probably  among  the  frequent  causes  of  hepatitis. 
That  it  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect  indirectly,  through  the  agency  of 
the  morbid  processes  which  it  sets  up  in  the  system,  admits  of  no  doubt;  for 
inflammation  of  the  liver  is  one  of  the  recognized  accompaniments  and  results 
of  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  But  there  is  also  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  immediately  deranging  the  hepatic  actions, 
and,  under  favouring  circumstances,  of  producing  hepatic  inflammation.  How 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  greater  prevalence  of  all  ordinary  morbid  affec- 
tions, having  their  origin  in  the  liver,  in  hot  miasmatic  regions  than  in  those 
which  are  at  the  same  time  hot  and  dry  7 

Hepatitis  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  epidemic;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  where  this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  case,  a  closer  examination 
would  have  discovered  some  local  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result^ 
as,  for  example,  miasmatic  exhalation. 

Many  other  causes  of  this  affection  have  been  enumerated;  as  direct  injury 
to  the  liver  by  fuUsj  blows,  &c.,  or  by  the  presence  of  gall-dtones;  viJleiil 
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and  fatiguing  bodily  exertion ;  excess  in  the  use  of  rich  animal  food ;  intem- 
perate drinking;  the  abuse  of  mercury;  the  translation  of  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism ;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  especially  from  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels;  paroxysms  of  violent  emotion,  as  of  anger,  terror,  &c«.; 
and  continued  mental  depression  from  grief,  disappointment,  or  anxiety. 
Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  these  is  habitual  intemperance,'  which,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances,  even  in  temperate  latitudes,  lays  the  foundation  ot 
chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  That  alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  should 
act  with  special  energy  upon  the  liver  will  be  readily  understood,  if  the  pre- 
valent opinion  be  admitted,  that  it  enters  the  circulation  by  the  route  of  the 
portal  veins,  and  must,  therefore^  be  distributed  through  the  liver  before  it 
can  reach  the  system  generally.  Much  stress  too  has  been  laid,  by  some 
writers,  upon  the  abuse  of  mercury,  especially  of  calomel,  given  in  suph  un- 
stinted measure  as  it  often  has  been,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  fevers,  and  ' 
other  diseases  incident  to  hot  seasons  and  climates.  The  late  Dr.  CbapmaOi 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed,  in  decided  terms,  his  opinion 
to  this  effect,  an,d  his  experience  entitles  that  opinion  to  great  weight.  The 
well-known  excitant  influence  of  mercury  upon  the  hepatic  functions,  would 
of  itself  render  the  production  of  inflammation  from  an  excess  of  its  action 
a  highly  probable  result.  I  cannot,  however,  say,  though  much  in  the  habit 
of  using  mercury  as  a  remedy,  that  I  have  myself  witnessed  such  an  effect; 
but  the  reason  may  be  that  I  have  generally  been  very  careful  to  use  it 
moderately. 

The  liver  is  undoubtedly  often  inflamed  through  the  agency  of  morbid  con- 
ditions of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Diseases  of  the  heart  which  impede  the 
flow  of  blood  into  its  right  cavities,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  which  produce 
indirectly  the  same  result,  frequently  disturb  the  hepatic  functions,  and  favour 
the  production  of  chronic  inflammation,  by  occasioning  congestion  of  the 
ascending  cava,  and  consequently  of  the  liver.  Tumours  pressing  upon  the 
vena  cava  may  have  the  same  effect.  Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
notoriously  affect  the  liver.  Between  these  structures  so  close  a  sympathy 
exists,  that  some  derangement  of  the  one  might  be  expected  as  an  almost 
necessary  result  of  serious  disease  in  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  may  travel 
to  the  liver,  and  thus  excite  hepatitis.  But  the  chief  source  of  disorder  of 
the  liver,  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  probably  the 
change  in  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  blood  sent  into  the  former  organ 
through  the  portal  vessels.  How  frequently  must  hepatic  congestion  result 
from  an  overactive  circulation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels!  Besides,  the 
noxious  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whether  introduced  from  without, 
or  resulting  from  morbid  secretion  or  chemical  changes  in  the  canal  itself,  are 
frequently  absorbed  into  the  portal  vessels,  and  carried  by  its  ramifications 
through  every  part  of  the  liver  before  they  can  enter  the  system.  Upon  this 
organ,  therefore,  their  injurious  influence  must  be  first  exerted.  Hence,  dys- 
pepsia, chronic  gastritis  and  enteritis,  dysentery,  colic,  &c.,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  associated  with  hepatitis,  especially  in  its  chronic  forms,  either  as 
cause  or  effect.  Probably  sedentary  habits  favour  the  production  of  chronio 
hepatitis  chiefly  by  their  primary  influence  on  the  alimentary  canal.  Diseases 
of  the  brain  have  also  frequently  been  observed  in  connexion  with  hepatie 
inflammation,  but  whether  in  the  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  not 
perhaps  been  so  clearly  demonstrated.  Abscesses  in  the  liver,  as  the  result 
of  fatal  injuries  of  the  brain,  have  often  attracted  the  notice  of  pathologists ; 
and  many  have  ascribed  them  to  a  direct  sympathy  between  these  organs. 
But  similar  absoesses  havQ  been  observed  after  surgical  injuries -elsewhere^ 
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siieb  u  ampnUtion  of  a  limb;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  liver  Is  peen- 
liarly  apt  to  feel  the  influence  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  blood  may  be 
supposed  to  suffer  under  peculiar  contamination ,  such  as  cancer  and  fungus 
hiematodes.  It  is  now,  therefore,  supposed  that  hepatic  abscesees,  following 
extensive  injuries,  are  the  result  rather  of  phlebitis  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  pus  into  the  circulation,  or  of  a  purulent  infection  of  the  blood 
from  some  other  cause,  than  ofmero  sympathy.  A  similar  origin  is  ascribed 
by  Dr.  George  Budd  to  the  abscesses  of  the  liver,  so  frequently  found  con- 
nected with  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  of  the  large 
intestines  in  dysentery.  The  ulcer  is  the  source  of  some  acrid  product,  which, 
admitted  into  the  blood-vessels,  induces  that  condition  of  the  blood  which 
tends  to  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscess.  (See  MetaMatie  Ab»eei$  or  Puru* 
lent  Infection,')  Dr.  Budd  thinks  also  that  hepatic  abscesses  sometimes  ori- 
ginate, on  similar  principles,  from  ulcers  of  the  gall-bladder.  {Diteoies  of  the 
Kiverj  2d  ed.,  p.  84.) 

Finally,  age  and  sex  are  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  the  causation 
'of  hepatitis ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  children  and  females  are  less  liable  to 
the  disease  than  adults  and  males :  but  if  this  diflerence  really  exist,  it  is 
probably  much  more  owing  to  difference  in  exposure  to  the  causes,  than  to 
any  poculiar  susceptibility  of  constitution. 

TrecUment. 

In  acHte  hepatih\  when  the  pulse  is  strong,  and  the  constitution  unim- 
paired, blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  Bleeding  is  especially  demanded  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  peritoneal  surface  is  affected  ;  but  it  is  highly  important 
also  in  the  exclusively  parenchymatous  inflammation.  The  amount  taken 
should  be  limited  only  by  the  effect  upon  the  symptoms  and  the  circulation. 
It  is  so  altogether  uncertain  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  given.  In  urgent 
cases  the  bleeding  should  be  copious,  and  may  be  repeated  once  and  again  if 
apparently  called  for.  Even  in  cases  less  strikingly  developed,  it  may  still 
be  important  to  resort  to  this  remedy;  but  always  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  general  condition  of  his  system.  It  is 
said  not  to  be  borne  so  well  in  hot  as  in  temperate  climates. 

Local  bleeding  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  lancet,  or  substitute  for  it 
when  forbidden.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that,  in  acute  hepatitis,  blood  cannot 
be  taken  with  propriety  from  the  vicinity  of  the  disease.  Some  recommend 
preferably  bleeding  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels;  but  I  believe  that,  in 
inflammation  of  an  interior  organ,  no  position  is  upon  the  whole  so  favourable 
for  local  depletion  as  the  surface  of  the  body  immediately  over  the  part 
affected.  Theory  may  indicate  another  point  as  having  a  closer  vascular  con- 
nexion with  the  inflamed  organ ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  account,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  for  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  loss  of 
blood  from  the  surface :  but  speculation  should  yield  to  an  experience  almost 
universal,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  hold  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  instances. 
Cups  or  leeches  may  be  employed.  The  latter  are  preferable  when  there  is 
great  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  should  of  course  be  used  when  blood  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  anus.  But,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  cups  are 
preferable  to  the  side,  and  especially  over  the  ribs,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
siderable revulsion  they  produce  in  addition  to  their  depletory  effect. 

Purgatives  are  useful,  in  acute  hepatitis,  both  by  their  revulsive  action,  and 
by  the  depletion  they  indirectly  produce  from  the  portal  veins.  Mercurials 
are  especially  indicated,  in  consequence  of  their  property  of  increasing  the 
hepatic  socretion,  and  thereby  directly  unloading  the  congested  vessels  of  the 
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liver.  From  five  to  fifteen  graiDS  of  calomel  should  be  ^ven  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  and  followed  in  a  short  time  by  one  of  the  salina 
eathartioa,  or  by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts.  In  the  oases  of  individuals 
liable  to  suffer  great  irritation  of  stomach  and  bowels  from  calomel,  an  equiva^ 
lent  quantity  of  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
proper  to  administer  the  mercurial  in  connexion  with  a  quicker  cathartic,  a« 
jalap,  scammony,  &o. ;  but  this  plan  is  often  forbidden  by  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  Calomel  in  smaller  doses,  from  one  to  three  grains,  for  example, 
may  afterwards  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  saline 
aperient,  so  as  to  have  the  bowel^  well  opened  every  day.  The  saline  ca- 
thartics should  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  so  as  to  render  them  as  little 
irritant  as  possible.  It  will  often  be  found  advantageous,  when  the  first  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammatory  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  or  earlier 
in  cases  not  requiring  depletion,  to  combine  with  the  calomel  at  night  a  grain 
of  opium,  and,  if  there  is  no  irritability  of  stomach,  ^n  equal  or  double  quan- 
tity of  ipecacuanha.  I3y  this  plan  pain  and  irritation  are  allayed,  the  patient 
rests  at  night,  and  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver  is  sustained ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  full  mercurial  course,  should  the 
disease  not  appear  disposed  to  yield  without  it. 

Should  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  and  the  stomach  not  irritable,  tartar  emetio 
in  solution  may  be  given  in  small  doses,  at  short  intervals,  alone,  or  combined 
with  nitre  or  the  neutral  mixture.  If  the  patient  is  affected' with  nausea  or 
vomiting,  the  effervescing  draught  would  be  preferable  as  a  refrigerant  dia- 
phoretic. Under  the  same'  circumstances,  the  Seidlitz  powder  will  be  found 
useful  as  an  aperient;  and,  should  no  indication  exist  either  for  diaphoresis  or 
purging,  the  sickness  of  stomach  may  be  controlled  by  small  draughts  of  car- 
bonic acid  water,  and  external  fomentations  or  revulsives. 

When  depletion,  along  with  the  measures  proposed,  fails  to  subdue  the  in- 
flammation, the  mercurial  impression  should  be  unhesitatingly  resorted  to. 
In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  produce  a  very  slight 
effect  upon  the  gums.  For  this  purpose,  the  calomel  before  given  only  at 
night,  may  be  repeated  in  smaller  doses,  say  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  until  it  begins  to  produce  some  obvious  effect 
upon  the  mouth  ;  or  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted  in  double  or  triple 
the  dose.  When  the  mouth  is  affected,  the  remedy  should  be  omitted  for  a 
time,  and  resumed  when  found  necessary  to  sustain  the  impression,  which 
should  be  continued  until  all  signs  of  the  inflammation  are  subdued,  or  until 
it  shall  be  found  that  mercury  is  inadequate  to  this  effect.  When  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  do  not  bear  th^  mercurial  well,  or  the  system  resists  its  in- 
fluence, recourse  may  be  had  to  the  external  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 

In  severe  and  rapid  cases  of  the  disease,  such  as  are  apt  to  occur  in  tropical 
countries,  the  remedial  means  must  be  proportionably  more  energetic.  In 
these  calomel  may  be  given  more  freely  as  a  cathartic,  and  afterwards  pushed 
more  speedily  in  reference  to  its  general  effects  upon  the  system;  while  its 
operation  is  aided  by  mercurial  frictions  or  dressings.  In  common  hepatitis 
of  an  acute  or  sub-acute  character,  two  or  three  days  or  more  may  be  given 
to  the  depletory  method,  before  attempting  to  establish  the  general  influence 
of  mercury ;  in  the  more  alarming  cases,  the  two  plans  should  be  carried  into 
effect  simultaneously. 

While  the  measures  already  ipentioned  are  in  operation,  they  should  be 
assisted,  in  the  early  stages,  by  fomentations  or  poultices  to  the  side,  and, 
after  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  excitement  has  subsided  under  the 
lancet  and  purgation,  by  large  blisters.  These,  in  connexion  with  mercury, 
often  serve  to  complete  the  cure,  and  prevent  the  degeneration  of  the  diseaao 
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into  the  chronic  Btat«.  Advantage  will  often  accrae  from  a  more  or  less  fr^ 
quent  repetition  of  the  blister,  one  being  allowed  to  heal  before  aaother  is 
produced.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  advisable  to  dress  the  blistered  sarlMS 
with  morcarial  ointment. 

Should  evidence  of  suppuration  be  presented,  both  the  depletory  and  mer- 
curial plans  should  be  omitted,  or  at  least  very  much  relaxed.  The  indicm- 
tions  now  are  to  hasten  the  suppurating  process,  to  favour  its  tendency  to  the 
surface,  and  to  support  the  general  strength.  If  any  advantsgeoas  specific  in- 
fluence over  the  liver  can  be  substituted  for  the  mercurial,  which  would  now 
be  too  exhausting,  it  should  also  be  resorted  to.  These  indications  are  best 
met  by  the  nitro- muriatic  acid,  which  operates  both  as  a  tonic,  and  an  hepatic 
alterative,  and  by  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  side;  while  irritation  is  calmed 
by  opiates,  or  other  narcotics,  as  hyoscyamus  and  eonium.  In  many  cases,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  superadd  the  use  of  quinia  and  the  fermented  liqoori. 
llecourse  may  also  be  had  to  other  mineral  acids,  as  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
muriatic,  in  order  to  vary  the  tonic  impression. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  cooling  drinks,  and  con- 
fined to  a  very  low  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous  and  mucikginoos 
liquids.  As  convalescence  advances,  the  diet  may  be  gradually  improved  as 
in  other  inflammatory  affections.  During  suppuration,  also, it  is  often  necessary 
to  allow  the  patient  nutritious  food,  such  as  preparations  of  milk,  broths,  soft 
boiled  eggs,  oysters,  &c.,  in  order  to  sustain  the  strength. 

Chronic  hepatitU  requires  a  somewhat  modified  treatment.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  the  complaint  is  a  mere  residue  of  an  acute  attack, 
or  was  originally  of  the  chronic  form.  General  bleeding  is  now  seldom  ne- 
ces^ry  or  admissible ;  but  occasional  advantage  may  be  derived  from  local 
depletion  by  cups  or  leeches.  Our  main  reliance,  however,  so  fiir  as  medi- 
cines are  concerned,  must  be  upon  a  moderate  mercurial  course,  sustained  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  is  highly  important  that  both  these  modifications 
should  be  attended  to.  Merely  to  salivate,  and  then  to  suspend  the  mercnriml, 
is  altogether  insufficient  to  remove  a  disease,  often  of  long  standing,  and  at- 
tended with  great  organic  derangement.  A  powerful  impression  will  exhau^ 
the  strength  of  the  system,  and  render  a  continuance  of  the  treatment  impos- 
stt^le,  while  the  effect  produced  is  partial  and  temporary.  Many  of  the  fail- 
ures in  the  treatment  of  chronic  hepatitis  are  probably  owing  to  a  too  energetic 
employment  of  mercurials  in  the  first  place,  and  a  too  hasty  abandonment  of 
them  under  slight  discouragements.  The  slightest  effect  on  the  gums  is  suffi- 
cient, and  this  is  desirable  only  as  a  proof  that  the  mercurial  is  acting,  and 
may  be  very  properly  dispensed  with,  if  the  case  appears  to  be  going  on 
favourably  without  it.  The  mercurial  or  blue  pill  is  decidedly  the  most  suit- 
able of  the  mercurials  in  this  case.  It  should  be  given  in  small  doses, 
repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  combined  or  not,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  with  other  medicines.  Thus,  should  the  bowels  be  con- 
stipated, it  may  be  given  with  rhubarb,  or  aloes,  or  both;  should  they  be  too 
loose,  with  opium  or  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  and  sometimes  with  one 
of  the  cretaceous  preparations,  where  there  are  sjmptoms  of  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels ;  and,  should  the  digestion  be  feeble,  with  extract  of  gentian 
or  quassia,  or  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Should  opium  be  contra- 
indicated,  and  the  patient  complain  of  pain,  restlessness,  or  other  form  of 
nervous  irritation,  conium,  byo8cyamus,  or  stramonium  may  be  combined 
with  the  mercurial.  Sometimes  it  may  be  better  to  use  very  small  doiies  of 
calomel,  or  even  to  depend  upon  mercurial  frictions,  especially  when  the  sto- 
mach nnd  bowels  are  very  irritable.  A  mercurial  plaster  worn  constantly  on 
the  side  will  be  fuuud  a  useful  remedy  in  some  very  susceptible  ounntituttonsi 
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and  may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant  in  any  case,  when  the  side  id  not  otherwise 
occupied.  The  impression  on  the  systf  m  should  be  maintained  for  weeks  or 
months,  if  the  patient  appear  on  the  whole  to  improve- under  it;  care  being 
always  taken,  if  the  mouth  should  be  inadvertently  made  decidedly  sore,  to 
suspend  the  remedy  until  this  inconvenience  has  been  removed. 

During  the  mercurial  course,  revulsion  to  the  side  should  be  made  by  rube* 
facients,  repeated  blisters,  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  setons, 
or  issues,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  liver  is  en- 
larged and  indurated,  advantage  may  be  expected  from  frictions  over  the  side  , 
with  rodine  ointment,  repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  and  continued  for  a  long 
time. 

Should  the  mercurial  plan  &il,  or  circumstances  forbid  its  employment,  nitro* 
muriatic  acid  should  then  be  resorted  to,  and  employed  both  internally,  ^nd 
externally  by  pediluvium,  general  bath,  or  lotion  to  the  side.  The  two  reme- 
dies, however,  should  never  be  administered  at  the  same  time  internally,  as 
they  are  chemically  incompatible,  and  might  produce  serious  mischief.  The 
same  adjuvants  may  be  given,  if  requisite,  in  connexion  with  the  nitro-mnria- 
tic  acid  as  with  mercury.  The  former  remedy  is  especially  adapted  to  oases 
in  which  suppuration  has  commenced,  and  in  which  the  mercurials  should  not 
be  given,  at  least  as  a  general  rule. 

Other  alteratives  have  enjoyed  more  or  less  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  hepatitis.  Perhaps  the  one  most  highly  esteemed  is  taraxacum.  This 
may  be  given  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  mercury  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  aperient  and  slightly  diuretic  properties,  is  especially  adapted 
to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation,  and  ta  dropsical  effusion. 
The  alkaline  carbonates  sometimes  appear  to  exercise  a  happy  influence  over 
disordered  hepatic  actions,  and  alkaline  baths  have  been  highly  recommended^^ 
Some  German  practitioners  have  considerable  confidence  also  in  the  alterative 
properties  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Attention,  throughout  the  treatment,  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  skin,  which  should  be  kept  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as 
possible.  (See  Dytpepsia^  Diarrhoea,  Constipation,  etc.) 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  highly  important.  Without  being  stimulant, 
it  should  in  general  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  Milk  and  farinaceous 
substances,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food, 
especially  of  boiled  meats  or  poultry,  are  generally  admissible.  But  the  phy- 
sician should  modify  the  regimen,  according  to  the  greater  pr  less  degree  of 
inflammatory  excitement  or  general  debility. 

Moderate  exercise  of  the  passive  kind  is  often  useftil;  but  fatigue,  or  violent 
exercise  calculated  to  agitate  the  liver,  as  riding  on  horseback  or  in  a  rough 
vehicle,  should  be  avoided. 

Among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  chronic  hepatitis  is  a  change  of  cli- 
mate. After  failure  by  medical  treatment,  if  the  patient  reside  within  the 
tropics,  he  should  be  sent  to  some  mountainous  region,  or  eolder  latitude ;  if 
in  a  city  or  miasmatic  district,  within  temperate  latitudes,  to  some  cool  ele- 
vated, and  healthy  spot,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  favourable,  or  to 
the  sea-shore,  which  is  almost  always  salutary  in  such  cases. 

Many  natural  mineral  waters  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  hepatitis,  and  probably  co-operate  with  the  exercise,  pure  air,  cheerful 
society,  and  exemption  from  cares,  incident  to  watering-places,  in  producing 
a  favourable  impression.  The  waters  of  Vichy  in  France,  Cheltenham  in 
England,  and  Saratoga  in  this  country,  have  been  especially  recommended. 
The  combination  of  chalybeate  and  aperient  properties  should  be  sought  for, 
when  the  stomach  is  feeble,  and  the  bowels  costive.     In  a  different  state  o£ 
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the  bowels,  the  purer  chalybeate  springs  may  be  preferred.  Advantage  hat 
also  undoubtedly  accrued,  in  chronic  liver  affections,  from  the  sulphur  aprlDga, 
such  as  those  found  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  Ken  tuck  jj  and  New  York. 
These  may  be  employed  both  internally  and  externally.  In  reference  to  the 
former  mode,  it  is  Qecessary  to  be  careful  that  no  phlogoais  of  stomach,  or 
general  inflammatory  excitement  exist.  The  hot  springs  of  Virginm  have  also 
been  found  very  useful,  employed  in  the  form  of  bath. 

In  cases  of  ahaeeu  of  the  livery  advantage  may  sometimes  be  deriTed  from 
an  artificial  opening;  but  care  should  be  observed  that  the  abscess  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced;  and  the  operation  should  not  be  performed,- unless  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  perito- 
neum of  the  liver  and  that  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  as  otherwise  the  pus 
might  escape  into  the  cavity,  and  occasion  fatal  peritonitis.  When  endenl 
fluctuation  is  presented,  the  integuments  obviously  thinned,  and  the  skin 
over  the  tumour  reddened,  it  may  be  inferred  that  adhesion  has  taken  plaee ; 
and  a  trochar  or  lancet  may  be  safely  introduced.  Plans  have  been  proposed 
to  effect  the  desired  adhesion,  when  it  is  doubtful,  by  the  applioation  of  caus- 
tic, and  by  incision  through  the  parietes.  It  appears,  however,  from  dissec- 
tions, that  these  plans  have  often  failed.  Mr.  Twining,  who  often  opened 
hepatic  abscesses  by  caustic,  states  that,  upon  examination  after  death,  adhe- 
sion of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  had  very  rarely  been  found.  Dr.  GraTes  pro- 
posed incision  through  the  integuments  over  the  tumour,  the  division  of  soao 
layers  of  muscle,  and  afterwards  stuffing  the  wound  with  lint*  But  neither 
has  experience  shown  this  method  to  be  effectual.  A  plan  proposed  by  M. 
Begin,  is  to  cut  down  to  the  peritoneum,  open  this  carefully  as  in  the  opera- 
tion for  hernia,  and  then,  if  adhesion  be  found  not  to  have  taken  plaee  alrssdji 
to  apply  common  dressings  to  the  wound  in  the  hope  that  the  oonseqoent  in- 
flammation may  lead  to  the  requisite  consolidation  of  parts.  The  late  Dr. 
Horner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  operation  for  opening  an 
hepatic  abscess,  having  found  a  want  of  adhesion  upon  cutting  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  stitched  the  liver  to  the  side  by  means  of  a  crooked  needle 
armed  with  a  kid-skin  ligature,  and  then  plunged  a  trochar  and  csnula  into 
the  abscess.  No  signs  of  peritonitis  followed,  and,  though  the  patient  died, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  the  previous  exhaustion,  yet,  upon  ezaminatioa 
after  death,  adhesion  was  discovered  immediately  around  the  wound,  which 
had  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
(^Am,  Jaurn,  of  Med.  ScL,  xiv.  87.)  Perhaps  the  dangers  of  the  want  of 
^  adhesion  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that*  in  the 
oases  on  record  in  which  hepatic  abdcesses  have  been  opened,  though  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  many  of  them  there  was  no  adhesion,  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  pus  having,  in  any  one  case,  entered  the  abdominal  cavity; 
and  Dr.  Murray  expressly  declares,  in  the  Madra$  Quarterly  Medical  Jommal 
(July,  1839),  that  he  has  opened  many  hepatic  abscesses,  in  which  there  was 
no  adhesion  between  the  liver  and  abdominal  parietes,  and  that  in  none  did 
any  matter  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  after  the  operation.  (/>ts.  of  tke 
Liv,  and  BxL  I\isH/*/es,  by  Wm.  Thomson,  M.  D.)  Two  modes  of  opening 
the  abscess  have  been  proposed,  one  by  caustic  potassa,  the  other  by  a  catting 
instrument.  The  latter  is  now  almost  universally  preferred.  A  trochar  and 
canula  may  be  employed;  but  sometimes  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  so 
thick  that  they  will  not  readily  flow  out  through  the  instrument^  in  which 
case,  a  larger  opening  may  be  made  by  the  knife.  Dr.  Budd  has  snggcsted 
a  danger  from  opening  abscesses,  which  had  previously  scarcely  been  taken  into 
account.  The  substance  of  the  liver  being  firm,  the  walls  of  the  abscess  may 
not  collapse  when  the  pus  is  evacuated;  air  consequently  enters^  and  cIm 
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pus,  undergoing  decompo^itioDi  becomes  acrid  and  thus  tenda  to  sustain  irr}« 
tation  in  the  organ.  {BiseaseB  of  (he  Liver,  2d  ed.,  p.  116.)  This  is  less  an 
objection  to  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  than  to  any  subsequent  measure  for 
forcing  out  the  pus  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  spontaneouslj  effected 
by  the  collapse  or  oontraction  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Article  II 

NONINFLAMMATORY  ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  UVER. 

These  are  very  numerous,  and  generally  difficult,  often  impossible  to  dis* 
tinguish  from  chronic  inflammation  during  life.  They  are,  indeed,  very  fire- 
quently  attended  by  inflammation  in  their  course,  which  serves  to  mask,  in 
some  degree,  any  peculiar  phenomena  by  which  they  may  be  eharacteriaed. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  have  their  origin,  at  least  occasionally, 
in  the  inflammatory  process  or  its  results.  In  most  of  them,  the  only  treat- 
ment, from  which  any  good  is  to  be  expected,  is  some  modification  of  that 
adapted  to  chronic  hepatitis.  It  would  seem^  therefore,  that  no  great  practical 
benefit  could  accrue  from  their  distinct  consideration.  In  the  formation, 
however,  of  a  just  prognosb  in  hepatic  affections,  they  must  be  taken  into 
account;  and  even  the  partial  knowledge  of  them  we  may  possess  may  lead 
to  some  modification  of  the  treatment,  founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  ulti- 
mate success.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  such  of 
them  as  have  been  well  ascertained.  It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  id 
consequence  of  their  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  the  free 
flow  of  blood  through  that  organ,  they  necessarily  give  rise  to  the  same  ph^ 
nomena  as  those  resulting  from  inflammatory  disorganixation,  such,  as  stomachic 
and  intestinal  derangement ;  a  frequently  jaundiced  colour  of  the  skin,  eyes, 
and  secretions ;  mental  depression,  heaviness,  stupor,  and  other  marks  of  cere- 
bral oppression;  and  finally  dropsical  effusion,  either  general,  or  exclusively 
abdominal.  With  the  exception  of  cancerous  formations,  they  are  attended' 
with  little  or  no  pain ;  and,  when  pain  does  occur,  it  is  of  an  obtuse  character, 
and  probably  dependent  in  general  upon  the  developement  of  inflammation. 
Of  course  those  of  them  which  are  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
give  rise  to  all  those  signs  of  pulmonary  oppression,  cardiac  derangement,  and 
disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  result  from  mechanical  encroachments 
upon  the  two  great  cavities,  and  compression  of  their  contents.  An  interesting 
fiict  in  relation  to  these  non- inflammatory  organic  affections  is,  that  they  are 
proportionally  much  more  common  in  temperate  than  hot  climates;  so  that  .they 
do  not  appear  to  be  fiuibject  to  the  same  kind  of  causality  as  common  hepatitis. 

Hsrportrophy. — This  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  liver,  consequent  upon  aa 
increase  of  its  proper  structure,  and  entirely  independent  of  inflammatory 
depositions,  or  the  developement  of  new  and  accidental  tissues  or  products  of 
any  kind.  It  may  affect  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ,  giving  rise,  in  the 
former  case,  to  great  alteration  of  its  form.  It  is  probably  most  common  ia 
children  from  the  circumstance  that  the  excessive  nutrition  of  the  liver,  which 
constitutes  its  normal  state  in  the  foetus,  may  not  be  diminished  in  the  due 
proportion  after  birth,  so  that  the  viscus  may  retain  in  a  greater  or  less  de* 
gree  its  original  preponderance.  It  is  a  rare  affection  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  considered  morbid.  There  is  no  symptom  by  which  it  can  be  certainly 
distinguished,  during  life,  from  other  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Atrophy. — This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  affection,  being 
characterized  by  a  diminution  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  organ,  so  as  to 
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leave  its  several  constituents  in  their  due  proportion  and  relation;  m  eonditioa 
such  as  might  result  from  a  defective  nutrition,  or  too  active  interstitial  ab- 
sorption. Every  case  of  shrinking  of  the  liver  is  not  one  of  atrophj ;  for 
the  texture  may  be  merely  condensed,  and  the  weight  greater  even  than  in 
health.  In  true  atrophy,  both  the  bulk  and  weight  are  diminished.  It  is 
said  that  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  liver  sometimes  suffers  atrophj, 
while  the  cellular  tissue  is  increased ;  so  that  there  is  no  diminution  ^f  bulk. 
Gases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  liver  has  been  reduced  to  tha  siie  of  the 
fist.     An  accurate  diagnosis  of  this  affection  during  life  is  not  poaaible. 

Induration. — ^The  liver  often  acquires  increased  density  and  hardness 
from  depositions  or  new  formations  in  its  substance ;  bnt  it  ooeasionally  also 
undergoes  an  induration  of  its  parenchyma  without  such  canse,  and  without 
other  observable  change.  In  such  instances,  it  is  firmer  to  the  tonoh  than  in 
health,  is  torn  with  greater  difficulty,  and  yields  a  sound  under  the  scalpeL 
The  hardness  may  be  connected  with  increased  or  diminished  balk  of  the 
liver ;  but  the  latter  is  much  the  more  common  of  the  two.  It  may  be  either 
general  or  partial.  It  is  observed  most  frequently  as  a  complicatioD  of  other 
affections,  and  may  possibly  result  from  long-continued  irritation,  approaching^ 
but  not  reaching  the  inflammatory  state.  It  cannot  be  distinguished  daring 
life  from  hardness  proceeding  from  other  causes. 

Softening. — This  is  a  frequent  result  of  inflammatory  action ;  but  it 
may  also  occur  without  that  cause.  Louis  describes  a  variety  of  softening, 
observed  by  him  in  typhoid  fever,  which  he  designates  by  the  term/riabiiity. 
The  liver  breaks  with  the  slightest  force,  and  crumbles,  as  it  were,  into  a  soii 
of  powdery  mass.  Another  kind,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  moist 
softening,  is  marked,  in  extreme  cases,  by  a  pasty  or  semi-liquid  consistence 
of  the  liver,  the  organization  of  which  is  completely  destroyed  in  the  affected 
part,  but  without  the  offensive  odour  of  gangrene.  Softening  may,  or  may 
not  be  attended  with  signs  of  congestion.  Sometimes  the  liver  has  merely 
an  increased  flaccidity,  being  throughout  as  soft  as  the  spleen.  This  condi- 
tion was  noticed  by  Dr.  Bail  lie,  especially  in  old  people. 

Cirrhosis. — Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Liver. — ^This  affec- 
tion was  debcribcd  by  Br.  Baillie  under  the  name  of  *^  common  tuhtrc/e  of  the 
liver,"  It  was  afterwards  investigated  by  Laennec,  who  named  it  chrho*h 
(from  xcppo;,  yellow),  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  views  of  its  nature.  It 
consists  in  the  devclopemcnt,  upon  the  surface  and  through  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  of  innumerable  corpuscles,  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  hazelnut,  or  even  larger.  The  viscus  is  usnally  diminifihed 
in  bulk,  sometimes  considerably  so ;  is  harder  and  denser  than  in  health,  and 
rough  upon  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  these  little  bodicji, 
and  the  shrinking  of  the  surface  between  them.  In  some  instances,  the  bulk 
of  the  liver,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  even  increased',  and  its  substance 
softer  instead  of  firmer  than  in  health.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  stage 
of  the  affection ;  and,  in  cases  of  the  kind,  I  have  noticed  that  the  corpuscles, 
or  rather  morbid  subdivisions  of  the  gland,  are  much  larger  than  when  the 
liver  is  smaller  and  firmer.  The  colour  of  the  corpuscles  is  vellow  of  diffotent 
tints,  sometimes  a  bright  canary-yellow,  sometimes  brownish  or  greenii*h,  and 
occasionally  of  a  reddish  hue ;  and,  when  pressed  upon  white  paper,  they 
impart  to  it  a  yellow  stain.  When  the  liver  is  cut,  the  surface,  at  fin>t  sighty 
appears  uniform  and  yellow  or  brownish-yellow,  but,  more  closely  examined, 
is  iouud  to  be  studded  with  these  minute  bodies  in  countless  numbers.  Ac- 
cording to  Cruveilhier,  each  corpuscle,  as  observed  upon  the  surface,  is  distinct, 
with  \l&  own  investing  membrane,  and  connected  with  the  other  parts  only  by 
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a  vascular  foot-atalk ;  and  a  nmilar  diatiDctness  of  position  exists  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  viseiu. 

Very  different  views  have  been  taken  of  tho  natare  of  the  affection.  Laen- 
nee  considered  the  oorposcles  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  accidental  prodact, 
somewhat  analogous  to  tubercle,  and,  like  that,  capable  of  being  softened,  and 
eonverted  ultimatelj  into  a  greenish  brown,  inodorous,  and  somewhat  adhe- 
sive mass.  Others  have  viewed  them  as  resulting  from  alteration  of  the 
proper  stmotnre  of  the  liver,  or  of  one  of  its  constituents.  By  some  anato- 
mists it  is  believed  that  the  liver  consists  of  two  substances :  ''  one  apparently 
formed  bj  the  ramification  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  presenting  a  reddish 
appearance,  the  other  yellowish-white,  and  supposed  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  secretion  of  the  bile."  In  scoordance  with  this  notion,  Bouillaud 
maintains  that  the  corpuscles  are  nothing  more  than  the  secretory  granules  of 
the  liver,  undergoing  gradual  organic  change,  in  consequence  of  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vascular  plexus,  and  the  interruption  thus  offered  to  the  hepatic 
circulation.  Andral  also  believes  that  they  are  the  hypertrophied  yellow 
eonstituent  of  the  liver,  predominating  over  the  atrophied  red  constituent.  But 
those  who,  with  Mr.  Kieman,  deny  the  existence  of  these  two  distinct  struc- 
tures, must  resort  to  another  hypothesis ;  and  Cruveilhier  suggests  that  cirrhosis 
may  consist  in  an  excessive  developcment  of  a  portion  of  the  granules  of  the 
liver,  consequent  upon  atrophy  of  the  remainder.  According  to  Dr.  Carswell, 
the  disease  is  essentially  atrophy  of  the  lobular  structure,  produced  by  a  con- 
tractile fibrous  tissue,  originating  in  inflammation  of  tho  capsule  of  Glisson, 
which  is  the  cellular  envelope  surrounding  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  and 
ramifying  with  them  through  the  viscus.  Something  like  this  appears  at 
present  to  be  the  opinion  prevalent  among  English  pathologists.  They  con- 
ceive that  a  fibrous  tissue  has  formed  in  tho  spaces  occupied  by  tho  blood- 
vessels and  areolar  tissue  around  the  acini,  which  may  be  seen,  in  a  section 
of  the  liver,  forming  white  lines  around  the  granules,  and  which  by  its  con- 
traction causes  compression  of  the  secretory  cells,  and  general  atrophy  of  the 
liver.  By  some  this  fibrous  matter  is  considered  as  the  product  of  inflam- 
mation, by  others  as  a  peculiar  abnormal  product,  resulting  from  a  peculiar 
non-inflammatory  exudation,  which  may  bo  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  tuberculous,  the  atheromatous,  and  cancerous  formations,  though  possessed 
of  distinct  characters  of  its  own.  This  view  is  ingeniously  maintained  by  Dr. 
Hanfield  Jones,  who  designates  this  formation  as  a  fibroid  degeneration,  closely 
analogous  to  what  is  frequently  seen  in  blood- vesisels  and  other  parts,  and 
called  cartilaginous  degeneration,  from  its  cartilage- like  appearance.  {Brit 
ami  FfjT.  Medico- Vhirurg,  Rev.,  July,  1854,  p.  28.)  Against  the  opinion 
of  Laeunec  arc  the  facts,  first,  that  each  morbid  corpuscle,  as  stated  by  Cni- 
vcilhier,  when  cut  through,  exhibits  under  the  microscope  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  healthy  parenchyma,  and,  secondly,  that  the  granules  appear  to 
be  capable  of  secreting  bile,  as  the  quantity  of  this  liquid  produced  in  cirrhosis 
is  often  scarcely  less  than  in  health.  Tho  opinions  based  upon  the  double 
strncture  of  the  liver  are  now  entertained  by  few.  That  the  affection  is  not 
essentially  inflammatory  follows,  I^thiuk,  from  its  course,  and  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  antiphlogistic  measures  in  its  cure.  The  hypothesis  which 
ascribes  it  to  the  formation  of  a  new  fibroid  tissue  is  plausible;  but  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  reception,  and  among  them  the  facts,  that  around 
many  of  the  corpuscles  no  confining  or  compressing  tissue  can  be  detected, 
and  that  instead  of  being  compressed,  the  affected  acini  would  seem  to  be 
enlarged.  Some  modification  of  the  view  of  Cruveilhier  seems  to  me  to 
explain  the  phenomena  most  satisfactorily;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
any  view  which  can  be  taken,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must 
VOL.  u.  82 
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be  regarded  as  mainly  conjectaral.*    The  aama  of  dniione  turn  noeiitlj  ban 

extended  by  some  pathologists,  so  as  to  embrace  the  oonditioa  of  Ike  liver 
characterized  by  increase  of  density  and  dimiDution  of  balk,  with  fbrou  for- 
mation, even  though  the  peculiar  tuberculated  aspect  may  be  wantiiig.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  apply  the  name  also  to  a  aappoaed  similar  state 
in  other  organs,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lungt^  which  is  oharaeteriied  by  a  fibrous 
infiltration  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  solidifying  and  eontraotang  it.  Gir> 
rhosis  is  sometimes  associated  with  fatty  or  waxy  degeneration,  and  sometimfls 
exists  without  either. 

The  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  are  not  strongly  marked,  and  its  existeBoe  is  ia 
general  rather  to  be  inferred  by  the  way  of  exclusion,  than  to  be  positiToly 
demonstrated.     There  may  be  some  dull  pain  or  sense  of  disoomfort  in  the 

*  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  cirrhosis,  it  is  ueeesaaiy  to  be  aoqnaiated  with 
the  intimate  8tructiu*e  of  the  liver.  That  Tiscus  consists  essentliUly  of  an  aggregatioii  of 
minute  lobules,  called  acini,  separated  f^om  each  other  by  areolar  tissue,  throo^  which 
pass  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  eonveying  Uood  to  the  adnl,  as 
well  Rs  those  of  the  hepatic  vein  and  the  biliferous  tubes  which  carry  the  Mood  and  the 
bile  from  them.  In  these  acini  are  performed  the  offices  of  the  liyer,  the  ■eeretioey 
namely,  of  the  bile,  and  the  preparation  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  portal  vein  for  the 
purposes  of  the  general  economy. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Kieman,  of  London,  and  of  Br.  Joseph  Leidy,  of 
Philadelphia,  these  acini  are  made  up  chiefly  of  a  network  of  miaote  tubes,  conslBUng 
of  a  basement  membrane,  lined  internally  with  epithelial  cells,  the  arranmment  of 
which  was  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Leidy.  Between  and  around  these  tubmea  ramiff 
minatc  branches  of  the  portal  yein  and  hepatic  artery;  while,  in  the  centre  of  eadi 
acinus,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  vein  arises,  which  receives  the  blood  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  secretory  and  elaborative  action  of  the  cells,  and  carries  it  into  the 
Tena  cava.  It  is  belieyed  that,  as  in  other  secretory  functions,  the  epitheliil  cells  of 
these  tubules  of  the  acini  are  the  real  agents  by  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  effected, 
and  the  blood  rendered  fit  for  its  purposes  in  the  system. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  cirrhosis  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  cell-action 
is  disordered,  the  cells  themselves  being  abnormally  multiplied,  and  at  the  same  time 
congested  with  abnormal  matter  derived  from  the  blood.  The  tubules  are  thus  die- 
tended,  and  the  bulk  of  the  acini  greatly  increased ;  while  the  Tascular  ramifications 
within  the  latter,  being  unduly  compressed,  are  probably  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
obliterated.  The  enlarged  acini,  pressing  upon  others  either  less  diseased  than  them- 
selves, or  altogether  undiseased,  cause  their  absorption ;  while  the  areolar  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  several  absorbed  acini  becomes  consolidated  about  those  which  are  hyper- 
trophied,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  fibrous  structure  which  separates  and  isolates  the 
little  bodies,  and  which  has  been  taken  for  a  product  of  inflammation  or  of  abnormal 
exudation.  In  this  condition,  the  liver,  as  is  believed  to  be  the  case,  may  be  enlarged 
and  soft  in  the  early  stage,  while  the  corpuscles  themseWes  are  often  of  oonsidcnble 
magnitude.  But,  the  blood-vessels  being  gnidually  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
enlarged  acini,  ceose  to  supply  to  these  sufiicieDt  blood  to  support  their  bypertropbied 
condition.  They  consequently  shrink  more  and  more,  and  the  whole  organ  becomes  at 
length  much  dimininhed,  and  at  the  same  time  hardened.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever,  that  this  view  is  like  the  others  quite  hypothetical. 

The  flow  of  blood  through  the  organ  is  impeded,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished, 
and  congestion  of  the  portal  circle  with  consequent  abdominal  dropsy  takes  place; 
while,  the  blood  which  passes  into  the  vena  cava  not  being  duly  elaborated,  the  whole 
system  suffers.  According  to  Bernard,  the  liver  elaborates  glucose  or  grape  sugar  for 
consumption  in  the  respiratory  function,  and  fat  and  fibrin  for  the  general  purpoees  of 
nutrition.     If  his  views  be  correct,  these  functions  must  suffer  in  cirrhosis. 

Intemperance  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  this  disease.  With 
the  views  above  given,  this  is  easily  explained.  Alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  enters 
into  the  portal  vein,  and  is  first  distributed  through  the  liver,  which,  therefore,  feels 
the  full  force  of  its  stimulation.  The  secretory  epithelial  cells  are  excited  by  it  into 
inonlinate  action,  undergo  in  consequence  excessive  multiplication,  and,  not  being 
washed  away  like  the  analogous  diseased  cells  in  the  kidneys  by  a  current  of  watery 
fluid,  necessarily  accumulate  in  their  tubules,  with  all  the  results  which  have  been 
above  referred  to  as  characterizing  the  disease  under  consideration. — (SoU  to  tkt  third 
and  fourth  editiona.) 
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region  of  the  liver ;  but  often  there  is  none,  and  pressnre  occasions  no  un- 
easiness, ^hen,  along  with  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  disordered 
hepatic  function,  such  as  more  or  less  yellowness  of  skin  or  urine,  gastric  and 
intestinal  derangements,  depression  of  spirits,  &c.,  there  is  also  abdomiui^l 
dropsy  either  without  or  preceding  external  oedema,  and  a  diminished  bulk 
of  the  liver,  evident  upon  percussion,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that 
cirrhosis  exists,  especially  if  the  symptoms  have  obstinately  resisted  all  the 
remediate  measures,  or,  if  relieved  for  a  time,  have  again  returned  with  equal 
force.  Should  the  liver  be  within  reach  of  the  touch,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  a  full  inspiration  is  taken,  so  as  to  depress  the  viscus  below  the  edge 
of  the  ribs,  and  should  the  surface  then  have  a  rough  granular  feel,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  almost  certain.  Sometimes  a  fric- 
tion sound  may  be  heard,  arising  from  the  rubbing  of  the  rough  surface  against 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  characteristic  phenomena,  it  thus  appears, 
are  abdominal  dropsy,  exclusive  or  Original,  a  diminished  size  of  the  liver^ 
and  a  granular  state  of  the  surface.  The  disease  may  exist  without  these 
characters,  but  cannot  then  be  recognized  with  an  approach  to  certainty.  In 
consequence  of  the  impeded  circulation  through  the  liver,  and  resulting 
portal  congestion,  there  is  sometimes  enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  is,  in  some  cases,  affected  with  occasional 
attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  uncertain ;  as  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  of 
commencement.  It  may  end  in  a  few  months,  or  last  a  year  or  more. 
So  far  as  known,  its  termination  is  uniformly  fatal.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  disease,  the  pulse,  before  nearly  natural,  becomes  frequent  and  irregular; 
the  skin,  usually  dry  and  of  the  natural  temperature,  becomes  cold ;  emacia- 
tion takes  place,  some  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  is  observed,  the  strength  ut- 
terly fails,  and  the  patient  dies  of  debility,  evincing  usually  before  death  more 
or  less  mental  disorder. 

Little  is  known  in  relation  to  its  cause.  It  often  occurs  in  drunkards,  but  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  class  of  persons ;  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  patients  who  have  come  under  my  own  notice  have  been  of  temperate 
habits.     In  one  case  it  was  coincident  with  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

In  regard  to  its  treatment  nothing  more  satisfactory  can  be  said  than  of  ita 
causes.  So  far  as  is  known  it  is  a  necessarily  &tal  disease ;  but  it  may  very 
possibly  have  happened  that  cases  have  yielded  to  treatment  in  their  earlier 
stages,  without  the  nature  of  the  complaint  being  recognized.  It  is  proper 
always  to  combat  the  symptoms,  as  they  appear,  by  such  means  as  are 
usually  employed  for  similar  symptoms  in  other  hepatic  complaints.  Cir- 
rhosis is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  fatal  diseases  of  the  liver  in  tern-  ' 
perate  climates. 

Patty  liiver. — There  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  fatty  liver,  one  in  * 
which  the  oil  accumulates  in  the  organ  from  over-production,  ns  in  the  liver 
of  the  goose  when  over-fed,  the  other  in  which  the  oil  takes  the  place  of  the 
healthy  tissue,  and  which  is  the  true  fatty  degeneration.  Dr.  Hanfield 
Jones  states  that,  in  the  former,  the  oil  globules  are  found  in  excess  within 
and  without  the  cells,  being  everywhere  distributed  through  the  liver;  in  the 
latter  the  oil  drops  are  not  in  distinct  cells,  nor  generally  distributed,  but 
are  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  lobules,  where  they  appear  to  have  replaced 
the  cells.  Another  important  distinction,  noticed  by  the  same  observer,  is 
that  sugar  was  found  in  the  merely  over-fat  liver,  while  none  could  be  detected 
in  that  in  which  the  true  fatty  degeneration  had  taken  place ;  showing  that 
the  function  is  destroyed  in  the  latter,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  former.  (^Lond, 
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Jfedieo-Ghirurg.  Tram.,  zxzv.  249  )  Yet  we  know  of  no  external  marke  hj 

which  the  affcctioDs  can  be  diatinguished. 

In  the  adipose  degeneration  of  the  liver,  this  yiscos  is  osnallj/thoiigh  not 
always,  enlarged,  and  sometimes  is  very  much  so.  It  has  been  known  to  fill 
almost  the  whole  abdominal  cavity.  The  weight  is  not  increased  in  a  dexrao 
corresponding  to  the  enlargement.  The  characteristic  hue  of  the  fatty  hvet 
is  a  pale-yellow  or  cream  colour,  diversified  by  brownish,  deep-orange,  or  leddiak 
spots  or  points.  The  organ  is  generally  softer  than  in  health,  but  not  alwaja, 
and  it  is  sometimes  said  even  to  be  harder.  When  cut,  it  has  a  brownish  or 
pale-yellow  colour,  which  is  usually  modified  by  innumerable  red  pointe.  li 
nas  an  unctuous  feel  between  the  fingers,  greases  the  knife,  makes  a  greasy 
stain  on  bibulous  paper,  and,  when  heated  moderately,  furnishes  mooh  oilj 
matter.  The  augmentation  of  volume  probably  depends  upon  an  increaae 
of  the  oily  deposit.  Along  with  this  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  or  leia 
atrophy  of  the  other  portions  of  the  parenchyma,  possibly  dependent  npon 
pressure.  Sometimes  the  deposit  of  fatty  matter  is  partial.  We  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  this  complaint.  It  may  be  sua* 
pected  when  the  liver  is  considerably  enlarged  in  phthisis,  or  in  Bright'a 
disease,  without  the  attendant  pain  and  tenderness  of  inflammation.  The 
causes  are  quite  as  obscure  as  the  diagnosis.  From  the  well  known  effect  of 
close  confinement  and  excessive  feeding  in  developing  fatty  matter,  with 
enormous  increase  of  bulk,  in  the  liver  of  the  goose,  it  might  be  suspected 
that  the  same  causes  are  capable  of  producing  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion in  man.  But  we  have  no  positive  proof  to  that  effect.  Fatty  liver  ia 
frequent  in  phthisis,  and  exists  in  other  chronic  complaints,  especially 
Bright' s  disease.  Louis  found  it  in  one  out  of  three  of  all  the  cases  df 
phthisis  which  he  examined  after  death ;  and  of  49  cases  of  fatty  liver  which 
he  observed  in  the  course  of  three  years,  47  occurred  in  consumptive  patiente. 
According  to  the  same  observer,  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than 
in  men.  Pr.  George  Johnson  states  that  of  21  cases  of  fatty  liver  observed 
by  him,  17  occurred  in  combination  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 
which  is  the  ordinary  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease.  (^Medico- Chirurg, 
Trans.f  xxix.  12.)  Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  of  its  treatment.  An 
obvious  inference  from  what  has  been  stated  would  be,  that,  in  individuals 
suspected  to  have  this  complaint,  sedentary  habits  and  over-eating,  especially  of 
food  containing  oily  matter,  should  be  avoided.  Nevertheless,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  cod-liver  oil  may  prove  beneficial  by  favourably  modifying  the 
nutritive  function  in  the  liver. 

Waxy  Ijiver. — Brawny  Liver. '^Scrofulous  Liver, — ^This  has  usually 
been  considered  a  variety  of  fatty  liver,  and  not  un frequently  confounded  with 
it.  Pathologists  now  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  degeneration  or 
deposition,  having  no  resemblance  whatever  to  fatty  matter.  It  has  been 
specially  examined  by  Dr.  Geo.  Budd  {Diseases  of  the  Liver ,  2d  ed.,  p.  304), 
and  by  Dr,  W.  T.  Gairdner  {Ed.  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1854,  p. 
18G).  The  liver  is  much  enlarged,  sometimes  enormously  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  denser  than  in  health.  It  is  usually  pale  or  fawn-coloured,  but  some- 
times red  from  congestion,  and  sometimes  mottled.  It  is  of  a  tough  texture, 
and  when  cut  presents  a  uniform,  compact,  smooth,  somewhat  shining  or  trana- 
lucent  surface,  pale  or  yellowish,  and  not  unlike  bacon  or  yellow  wax,  both 
of  which  have  given  it  names.  Under  the  microscope,  the  entire  structure 
seems  to  have  been  changed,  and  the  epithelial  cells  appear  compressed,  irre- 
gular, with  atrophied  nuclei,  and  sometimes  aggregated  in  masses.  The  affec- 
tion has  been  noticed  especially  in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  patients,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Gairdner,  is  the  most  frequent  hepatic  lesion  in  phthisis,  more 
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90  even  than  the  fatty  liver,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  confounded 
by  Loais.  Hypertrophied  livers  are  very  frequently  of  this  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  disease  in  the  organ,  there  is  often  no  deficiency 
of  bile,  and  the  chief  inconvenience  arises  from  its  bulk  and  consequent  pres"- 
sore.     The  patient  usually  dies  of  other  coincident  diseases. 

Nutmeg  Iilver. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  liver,  when  it  ex- 
hibits, in  its  cut  surface,  a  veined  appearance,  produced  by  two  distinct  colours 
conspicuously  fntermingled,  as  seen  in  the  section  of  a  nutmeg.  These  colours 
are  usually  red  and  yeUowish  or  whitish,  and  are  owing,. the  former  to  san- 
guineous congestion,  the  latter  probably  to  the  impermeability  of  portions 
of  the  tissue,  from  destruction  or  occlusion  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  limits 
of  the  colours  are  often  well  defined,  and  the  contrast  not  unfrequently  striking. 
The  condition  does  not  depend  on  any  one  lesion,  but  may  result  from  what- 
ever produces  degeneration  of  the  tissue  in  closely  neighbouring  minute  secr- 
tions,  irregularly  intermingled  with  unaltered  parts.  The  degeneration  may 
be  fatty,  or  waxy,  or  possibly  fibrous ;  and  hence  the  nutmeg  liver  may  be- 
long to  either  of  these  affections.  The  colours  are  most  strikingly  contrasted 
when  circumstances  exist  which  produce  intense  venous  congestion.  The 
most  marked  case  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen,  occurred  this  winter  (1851-r5) 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  a  drunkard  who  died  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
with  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves,  great  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle, 
distended  and  throbbing  jugulars,  and  universal  venous  congestion.  The  liver 
was  somewhat  enlarged,  dense,  tough,  of  a  blackish  redness  externally,  and 
intense  venous  redness  upon  its  cut  surface,  beautifully  veined  everywhere 
with  a  fine  distinct  yellowness.  There  was  no  fatty  feel,  or  greasy  appearance 
on  the  knife;  and,  when  a  small  portion  of  the  yellow  matter  was  scooped  out 
and  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  exhibited  masses  of  irregular  cells, 
containing  granular  matter,  either  without  visible  nuclei,  or  with  indistinct 
ones;  the  condition  ascribed  to  the  cells  of  the  waxy  liver,  of  which  I -have 
DO  doubt  this  was  a  commencing  example. 

Tubercles. — ^This  term  is  employed  here,  as  in  general  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  exclusively  to  designate  that  morbid  deposit,  which,  when  existinjg 
in  the  lungs,  constitutes  genuine  phthisis.  Tumours  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  liver,  having  all  the  proper  tuberculous  characters,  and  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages.  Such  tumours  have  been  described  by  Portal  and  Baillie. 
Gruveilbier,  however,  never  saw  tubercles  in  the  livers  of  adults  affected 
with  phthisis  or  tuberculous  disease  of  the  abdomen;  and  Louis  observed 
only  two  instances  in  the  numerous  cases  of  phthisis  which  he  dissected. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  comparatively  rare.  But,  according 
to  Oruveilhier,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  livers  of  tuberculous  chil- 
dren thousands  of  minute,  hard,  semi-transparent  granules,  like  millet- 
seed  ;  and  I  have  myself  examined  the  liver  of  an  adult,  dead  of  pulmonair 
consumption,  the  cut  surface  of  which  appeared  completely  studded  witn 
minute  oval,  hard,  transparent  corpuscles,  which  could  be  readily  isolated 
from  the  parenchyma  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  and  bore  an  exact  re- 
semblance to  the  miliary  tubercles  of  the  lungs. 

Serous  Cysts  and  Hydatids. — Cysts  containing  watery  fluid  have 
frequently  been  observed  in  the  liver.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  one  consisting 
of  a  single  sac,  the  other  of  a  sac  containing  within  it  one  or  more  additional 
sacs.  The  former  variety  is  a  mere  derangement  of  the  natural  structure,  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  organization,  a  peculiar  kind  of  paratiitic 
animal,  to  which  the  name  of  hydatid  or  acephalocyU  has  been  given.  The 
proper  serous  cyst  is  very  rare.  It  has,  however,  been  found  both  in  the 
interior  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver^  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  par- 
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tiallj  embedded  in  its  substance.    Tbere  may  be  one  only,  or  aeferaj  auiy 

exist  at  the  same  time.  The  oysts  are  of  various  sites,  and  sometimea  very 
large.  When  upon  the  surface,  they  may  break,  and  occasion  fatal  peritonitis 
by  the  escape  of  their  contents.  They  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  to  sup- 
purate, and  thus  to  be  converted  into  abscesses.     Their  origin  is  nnoertain. 

Hydatids  are  not  unfrequent  They  are,  indeed,  more  common  in  the  liver 
than  in  any  other  organ.  The  cyst  which  contains  them  is  often  thick  and 
fibrous,  and  is  probably  the  product  of  inflammation  excited  by  the  preience 
of  the  parasitic  body.  From  one  to  four  of  these  cysta  have  been  foand  nl 
the  same  time  in  the  liver,  which  is  usually  enlarged,  though  not  neoesaarilj 
BO.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  is  only  one  hydatid  sac,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  forms  a  lining  for  it  Mnoh 
more  commonly,  this  inner  sac,  which  maybe  considered  as  the  mother  hvdatidi 
contains  a  progeny  of  smaller  sacs  or  young  hydatids,  which  are  of  all  siiei, 
from  that  of  a  millet-seed  up  to  that  of  the  fist,  and  are  sometimes  veiy 
numerous.  They  float  in  a  serous  liquid,  usually  of  a  yellowish  colonr.  In 
some  instances,  the  cysts  attain  an  enormous  size,  occupying  a  large  portion 
of  the  liver,  and  containing  many  pints  of  liquid.  They  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  without  material  change,  and  with  little  disturbance  to  the  health. 
But  generally,  sooner  or  later,  they  become  the  seat  of  a  morbid  aoUvity,  and 
undergo  various  changes,  which  sometimes  probably  reconduct  to  health 
through  the  agency  of  absorption,  and  sometimes  end  in  products,  which  are 
described  as  resembling  variously  steatomatous,  atheromatous,  melicerons,  and 
tuberculous  deposits.  Not  unfrequently  they  inflame  and  suppurate,  tbos 
forming  abscesses  which  contain  the  remains  of  the  hydatids  mixed  with  the 
pus.  These  abscesses  sometimes  pursue  a  course  similar  to  those  resulting 
from  ordinary  hepatitis,  gradually  approaching  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and 
forming,  through  the  agency  of  adhesive  inflammation,  a  passage  externally, 
or  into  some  one  of  the  diffierent  contiguous  cavities.  Instances  of  recovery 
have  repeatedly  occurred  in  such  cases,  though  the  danger  of  extensive  inflam- 
mation and  consequent  exhaustion  is  always  great.  Dr.  Theophilus  Thomp- 
son, in  his  "Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Consumption"  (Am.  ed.,  p.  38),  relates 
a  case  in  which  hydatids  of  the  liver  were  coughed  up,  and  the  patient  at  the 
period  of  the  report  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

There  is  no  mode  by  which  hydatids  can  be  distinguished  during  life,  until 
their  fluctuation  becomes  evident ;  and  then  they  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
common  abscess.  Such  a  mistake  has  been  occasionally  made,  and  hydatids 
have  been  opened  with  fatal  results.  The  most  striking  diagnostic  characters 
are  the  greater  resistance  of  hydatids  to  pressure,  their  greater  elasticity,  and 
their  more  definite  outline.  According  to  M.  Piorry,  a  cyst  containing  nume- 
rous hydatids  yields,  under  percussion,  a  peculiar  quivering  sensation  which 
is  quite  characteristic.  Skoda  says  that  a  good  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained 
by  tapping  a  repeater  held  in  the  hand,  or  percussing  a  stomach  completely 
filled  with  water,  and  held  in  the  air.  He  states,  also,  that  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  cases  of  peritoneal  efl'usion  when  the  abdomen  is  tense,  and  the  walla 
not  very  thick,  and  that  it  must  be  rarely  observed  in  hydatid  cysts. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatal  consequences  which  have  ensued  from  the  punc- 
ture of  hydatid  cysts  by  mistake,  it  has  been  proposed  to  open  them  with  a 
view  to  the  discharge  of  their  contents,  and  the  institution  of  a  curative  pro- 
cess in  the  sac.  It  is  asserted  that  this  has  been  done  successfully  in  several 
cases  by  M.  Recamier.  His  plan  is  to  apply  caustic  over  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  integuments,  to  divide  the  slough,  again  to  apply  the  caustic 
through  the  opening,  and  to  repeat  the  process,  untU  at  length  a  slough  opens 
into  the  cavity.     It  is  supposed  that  before  the  separation  of  the  slough,  the 
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contiguouR  snrfaces  of  the  peritoneum  will  have  been  united  by  adhesive  in- 
flammation. To  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  air,  the  evacuated  cavity  id  filled 
with  an  emollient  liquid,  and  is  kept  full  during;  the  progress  of  the  cure,  whioh 
is  measured  by  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  liquid* necessary  for  the 
object.  The  injected  fluid  may  be  rendered  slightly  stimulant  or  antiseptic^ 
in  coses  attended  with  indolence  or  fetor  of  the  cavity. 

Malignant  Afbotions. — The  liver  is  peculiarly  liable  secondarily  to 
all  the  malignant  formations  to  which  the  human  body  is  Incident.  It  is 
also  sometimes  attacked  by  them  primarily.  Thus,  genuine  scirrfaus,  me^ 
dullary  carcinoma,  and  melanosis,  are  all  occasionally  met  with  in  the  liver  as 
original  affections.  These  tumours  may  make  their  attack  either  at  a  single 
point,  and  thence  extend  upon  all  sides,  or  at  several  points  simultaneously. 
When  separate  tumours  occur,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  upon  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  and  may  thus  sometimes  be  recognized  during  life.  They  form  .a 
number  of  unequal  prominences,  which  are  at  first  rounded,  but,  as  they  ad- 
vance, become  depressed  towards  the  middle  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
of  softening  or  ulceration.  While  thus  superficially  distinct,  they  ultimately 
coalesce  in  the  interior  of  the  organ  so  as  to  pervade  its  substance.  The 
tumours  are  of  all  sizes.  The  liver  is  generally  much  enlarged,  and  is  some- 
times found  to  weigh  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  or  even  more.  The  proper 
substance  of  the  viscus  is  sometimes  wasted ;  but  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
undergoes  a  kind  of  hypertrophy ;  so  that  very  variable  phenomena,  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  hepatic  functions,  are  observed  in  different  cases  of 
this  malignant  affection.  The  patient  is  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  jaundice, 
and  by  abdominal  or  general  dropsy,  which  probably  in  part  depend  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  tumours  on  the  biUary  ducts,  or  on  the  large  venous  trunks, 
in  part  upon  the  organic  changes  of  the  liver  interfering  with  its  secretory 
function,  and  with  its  power  of  transmitting  into  the  general  circulation  the 
blood  sent  to  it  from  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  liver  usually  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  ohro« 
nic  inflammation  of  that  organ,  and  indeed  are  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
more  or  less  of  that  condition.  The  lancinating  character  of  the  pain  some- 
times serves  as  a  diagnostic  symptom;  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on;  because  this 
kind  of  pain  may  occur  in  affections  which  are  not  malignant,  aind  the  malig- 
nant affections  sometimes  occasion  little  or  no  pain.  The  existence  of  nume- 
rous prominences  on  the  liver,  sensible  to  the  touch,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
appearance of  these  prominences  upon  the  occurrence  of  softening,  is  another 
highly  characteristie  symptom.  But  the  absence  of  such  superficial  tumours 
is  no  proof  that  the  case  is  not  malignant;  and  their  presence,  when  they  do 
exist,  is  sometimes  concealed  when  the  liver  is  covered  by  the  ribs,  or  the 
abdomen  distended  by  dropsical  effusion  or  intestinal  accumulations.  The 
first  positive  proof,  therefore,  of  the  character  of  the  hepatic  affection  is 
afforded  by  the  examination  of  the  body  after  death. 

No  particular  precepts  are  required  for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 
Until  the  nature  of  the  affection  in  each  particular  case  is  ascertained,  it  will 
be  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  one  of  chronic  hepatitis.  After* 
wards,  our  efforts  will  be  limited  to  the  relief  of  pain  by  opiates  or  other  ano- 
dynes, and  to  the  palliation  of  the  other  symptoms. 

Besides  the  organic  derangements  above  referred  to,  the  liver  is  subject 
also  to  others,  which,  however,  are  very  rare,  and  demand  no  special  precepts. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  production  of  a  peculiar  vascular  erectile 
tissue,  enlarged  blood-vessels,  worms  contained  in  cysts^  osseous  deposits,  and 
various  anomalous  tumours. 
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FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  disorders  of  the  liver  anattended 
with  iDflammation  or  other  organic  derangement.  They  are  all  perreiBOBS 
either  of  the  nerrous^  circulatory,  or  secretory  processes. 

1.  Nervous  Disorder. 

Neuralgia. — ^The  only  known  affection  of  the  liTer  coming  exdnsTely 
under  this  head  is  neuralgia.  Pains  are  not  unfreqnently  felt  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  and  the  epigastrinm,  wholly  unconnected  with  any  appteciahla 
change  in  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organ.  They  are  sometimes  obtete, 
sometimes  acate  and  lancinating;  and  vary  exceedingly  in  their  duration  and 
periods  of  recurrence.  They  may  he  ephemeral,  irregularly  remittent,  inter* 
mittcnt,  or  continuous,  and  may  vanish  in  an  instant,  or  endure  for  variable 
periods,  even  for  months  or  years.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  ease  of  an 
elderly  lady,  who  was  affected  with  pains  of  this  kind  almost  constantly  during 
a  great  part  of  her  life.  They  are  probably  connected  in  general  with  a  goaty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis,  or  at  least  have  appeared  to  be  so  in  oases  whieh  have 
come  under  my  notice.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pains  of  inflam- 
mation by  the  absence  of  all  the  other  signs  of  that  affection,  especially  of  the 
tenderness  upon  pressure.  Instead  of  being  increased,  they  are  often  reliered 
by  compression  of  the  organ.  There  is  usually  no  loss  of  appetite,  no  disorder 
of  bowels,  unless,  perhaps,  occasional  constipation,  no  jaundice,  and  no  febrile 
disturbance.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  neuralgia  elsewhere.  (See 
Neuralgia.^  Combinations  of  colchicum  with  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  and, 
in  the  intermittent  form,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  intervals,  will  probably  he 
found  the  most  efficient  remedies. 

2.    Circulatory  Disorder, 

Congestion. — Ih/peraemia, — This  consists  in  a  preternatural  fulness  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  and  a  consequent  general  or  partial  distension  of 
the  organ. 

It  may  be  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  tension,  weight,  or  oppression 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  diminution  or  loss  of  appetite  and  a  furred  tongue, 
constipation  or  looseness  of  bowels,  deficiency  or  excess  of  biliary  secretion, 
and  a  bilious  tinge  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine.  None  of  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  constant.  There  is  very  commonly  a  feeling  of  general  uneasi- 
ness, languor,  dulnoss,  drowsiness,  or  depres^iion  of  spirits;  the  patient  being 
conscious  of  something  wrong  in  himself,  and  disposed  to  see  nothing  right 
in  things  about  him,  and  yet  wholly  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  hi^  sensa- 
tions. Sometimes  there  is  a  disposition  to  make  frequent  deep  inspiratious, 
as  if  to  relievo  the  congestion  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm.  The  pnlse 
is  not  unfrequently  irregular.  The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  according  as 
the  congestion  is  active  or  passive,  the  former  being  frequently  attended  with 
a  degree  of  general  vascular  excitement,  the  latter  wholly  without  it,  and 
sometimes  even  marked  by  a  languid  circulation.  If  the  hypochondrium  he 
carefully  examined,  especially  with  percussion,  the  liver  will  often  be  foond 
to  extend  beyond  its  normal  limits.  In  some  instances,  the  symptoms  come 
on  ({uickly  and  as  quickly  disappear;  in  others,  they  are  more  lasting,  and  if 
not  relieved  end  in  serious  disease.     In  the  efforts  of  nature  to  unload  and 
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relieve  the  liver,  either  directly  by  increased  secretion  or  hemorrhagic  de- 
pletion from  the  organ,  or  indirectly  by  depletion  from  the  blood-vessela  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  she  not  unfreqnently  carries  her  salutary  operations  to 
the  point  of  disease,  and  induces  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  me- 
Isena,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  or  rectum.  Should  her  efforts  be  nn- 
successful,  gastric  or  intestinal  inflammation,  colic,  or  hepatitis  may  ensne 
from  the  congested  state  of  the  portal  circulation. 

When  the  liver  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  some  other  complaint  during 
congestion  of  that  viscus  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  enlarged  either  wholly 
or  partially,  to  bleed  when  cut  into,  and  to  present  throughout  the  «6at 
of  congestion  either  a  uniform  deep- red  colour,  or  a  mottled  appearance  of 
red  and  yellow  or  yellowish-white.  This  mottled  aspect  is  ascribed  by  those 
who  believe  in  two  distinct  constituents  of  the  liver  to  the  injection  of  one 
of  these  constituents,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  natural  state ;  but  bj 
those  who  do  not  admit  this  constitution,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  con- 
gestion is  confined  to  one  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  the  hepatic  and  portal, 
which  convey  blood  to  the  viscus.  Sometimes  the  liver  is  observed  to  be 
softened,  and  sometimes  blood  to  be  effused  into  its  parenchyma. 

Causes. — Whatever  excites  irritation  in  the  liver  may  occasion  active  coin 
gestion,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  produce 
inflammation.  (See  Hepatilh.)  In  its  more  passive  forms,  the,  congestion 
may  arise  either  from  obstruction  or  deficient  activity  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
liver,  which  prevents  them  from  passing  as  rapidly  as  usual  the  blood  brought 
to  them  by  the  portal  vein,  or  from  some  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
to  the  heart,  as  in  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  hepatic  vein  or  ascending  cava, 
tumours  pressing  upon  the  latter  vessels,  or  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  apd 
lungs,  which  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  vent* 
ricle.  An  increased  circulation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  circulation  through  the  liver,  must  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  affection  under  consideration  occurs  most  frequently  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  is  not  an  unusual  precursor  of  the  more  serious  diseases  of 
the  season,  as  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  the  autumnal  fevers* 

Treatment. — When  the  complaint  is  accompanied  with  arterial  activity  and 
general  plethora,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  blood  moderately -from  the  arm ; 
but  this  is  not  often  requisite.  An  emetic  will  sometimes  operate  very  effect^ 
ually  and  speedily  in  removing  the  congestion,  partly  by  producing  compres* 
sion  of  the  liver,  partly  by  stimulating  the  secretory  function.  Generally, 
however,  all  that  is  required  is  a  pretty  bri£>k  purge,  containing  a  proportion 
of  calomel  or  the  blue  mass.  The  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  PhaN 
macopoeia  is  a  very  suitable  combination.  If  deemed  preferable,  the  mercurial 
may  be  given  first,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  some  quicker  cathartic,  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  or  castor  oil.  By  this 
method,  depletion  is  effected  directly  from  the  vessels  both  of  the  bowels  and 
the  liver.  The  patient  may  continue  to  feel  uncomfortable  until  the  day  after 
the  operation  of  the  medicine,  when  he  generally  experiences  complete  relief. 
If  the  congestion,  or  a  disposition  to  it  should  continue,  a  blue  pill,  alternated 
with  a  mild  laxative  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  will  soon  effect  a  cure. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  diet  should  be  attended  to ;  and,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  plethoric,  and  the  pulse  strong  or  excited,  to  restrict  him  for  a  few 
days  to  vegetable  food,  or  to  this  combined  with  milk.  The  above  plan  of 
treatment  will  answer  whether  the  congestion  arise  from  irritation  or  torpor 
of  the  liver ;  though  in  the  latter  case  bleeding  can  scarcely  be  requisite,  and 
animal  food,  as  a  general  rule,  need  not  be  prohibited.  Should  the  cause  of 
tbe  affection  be  mechanical,  the  practitioner  will  be  guided  by  the  nature  of 
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FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  disorders  of  the  liver  unattended 
with  iDflammatioD  or  other  organic  derangement.  They  are  all  perrenions 
either  of  the  nervous^  circulatory,  or  secretory  processes. 

1.  NeTToous  Disorder . 

Neuralgia, — ^The  only  known  affection  of  the  liver  coming  exelusivelj 
under  this  head  is  neuraJgia.  Pains  are  not  unfrequently  felt  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  and  the  epigastrium,  wholly  unconnected  with  any  appreeiahle 
change  in  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organ.  They  are  sometimes  obtuse, 
sometimes  acute  and  lancinating;  and  vary  exceedingly  in  their  duration  and 
iperiods  of  recurrence.  They  may  be  ephemeral,  irregularly  remittent^  inter* 
mittent,  or  continuous,  and  may  vanish  in  an  instant,  or  endure  for  Tariable 
periods,  even  for  months  or  years.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  case  of  an 
elderly  lady,  who  was  affected  with  pains  of  this  kind  almost  constantly  during 
a  great  part  of  her  life.  They  are  probably  connected  in  general  with  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis,  or  at  least  have  appeared  to  be  so  in  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pains  of  inflam- 
mation by  the  absence  of  all  the  other  signs  of  that  affection,  especially  of  th# 
tenderness  upon  pressure.  Instead  of  being  increased,  they  are  oflten  relieved 
by  compression  of  the  organ.  There  is  usually  no  loss  of  appetite,  no  disorder 
of  bowels,  unless,  perhaps,  occasional  constipation,  no  jaundice,  and  no  febrile 
disturbance.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  neuralgia  elsewhere.  (See 
Neuralgia,')  Combinations  of  colchicum  with  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  and, 
in  the  intermittent  form,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  intervals,  will  probably  be 
found  the  most  efficient  remedies. 

2.    Circulatory  Disorder, 

Congestion. — ITf/persefnia, — This  consists  in  a  preternatural  fulness  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  and  a  consequent  general  or  partial  distension  of 
the  organ. 

It  may  be  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  tension,  weight,  or  oppression 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  diminution  or  loss  of  appetite  and  a  furred  tongue^ 
constipation  or  looseness  of  bowels,  deficiency  or  excess  of  biliary  secretion, 
and  a  bilious  tinge  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine.  None  of  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  constant.  There  is  very  commonly  a  feeling  of  general  unean* 
ness,  languor,  dulnoss,  drowsiness,  or  depression  of  spirits;  the  patient  being 
conscious  of  something  wrong  in  himself,  and  disposed  to  see  nothing  right 
in  things  about  him,  and  yet  wholly  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  sensa- 
tions. Sometimes  there  is  a  disposition  to  make  frequent  deep  inspirations, 
as  if  to  relievo  the  congestion  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm.  The  pulse 
is  not  unfrequently  irregular.  The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  according  as 
the  congestion  is  active  or  passive,  the  former  being  frequently  attended  with 
a  degree  of  general  vascular  excitement,  the  latter  wholly  without  it,  and 
sometimes  even  marked  by  a  languid  circulation.  If  the  hypochondrium  be 
carefully  examined,  especially  with  percussion,  the  liver  will  often  be  found 
to  extend  beyond  its  normal  limits.  In  some  instances,  the  symptoms  oomo 
on  quickly  and  as  quickly  disappear;  in  others,  they  are  more  lasting,  and  if 
not  relieved  end  in  serious  disease.     In  the  efforts  of  nature  to  unload  and 
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relieve  the  liver,  either  directly  by  increased  secretion  or  hemorrhagic  de- 
pletion from  the  organ,  or  indirectly  by  depletion  from  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  she  not  unfrequently  carries  her  salutary  opeirations  to 
the  point  of  disease,  and  induces  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  me- 
laena,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  or  rectum.  Should  her  efforts  be  un- 
successful, gastric  or  intestinal  inflammation,  colic,  or  hepatitis  may  ensue 
from  the  congested  state  of  the  portal  circulation. 

When  the  liver  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  some  other  complaint  during 
congestion  of  that  viscus  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  enlarged  either  wholly 
or  partially,  to  bleed  when  cut  into,  and  to  present  throughout  the  «6at 
of  congestion  either  a  uniform  deep- red  colour,  or  a  mottled  appearance  of 
red  and  yellow  or  yellowish-white.  This  mottled  aspect  is  ascribed  by  those 
who  believe  in  two  distinct  constituents  of  the  liver  to  the  injection  of  one 
of  these  constituents,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  natural  state ;  but  bj 
those  who  do  not  admit  this  constitution,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  con- 
gestion is  confined  to  one  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  the  hepatic  and  portal, 
which  convey  blood  to  the  viscus.  Sometimes  the  liver  is  observed  to  be 
softened,  and  sometimes  blood  to  be  effused  into  its  parenchyma. 

Causes. — Whatever  excites  irritation  in  the  liver  may  occasion  active  coin 
gestion,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  produce 
inflammation.  (See  Hepatitis.)  In  its  more  passive  forms,  the,  congestion 
may  arise  either  from  obstruction  or  deficient  activity  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
liver,  which  prevents  them  from  passing  as  rapidly  as  usual  the  blood  brought 
to  them  by  the  portal  vein,  or  from  some  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
to  the  heart,  as  in  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  hepatic  vein  or  ascending  cava, 
tumours  pressing  upon  the  latter  vessels,  or  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  aud 
lungs,  which  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  vent* 
ricle.  An  increased  circulation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  circulation  through  the  liver,  must  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  affection  under  consideration  occurs  most  frequently  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  is  not  an  unusual  precursor  of  the  more  serious  diseases  of 
the  season,  as  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  the  autumnal  fevers* 

Treatment, — When  the  complaint  is  accompanied  with  arterial  activity  and 
general  plethora,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  blood  moderately  from  the  arm; 
but  this  is  not  often  requisite.  An  emetic  will  sometimes  operate  very  effect* 
ually  and  speedily  in  removing  the  congestion,  partly  by  producing  compree* 
sion  of  the  liver,  partly  by  stimulating  the  secretory  function.  Generally, 
however,  all  that  is  required  is  a  pretty  brisk  purge,  containing  a  proportion 
of  calomel  or  the  blue  mass.  The  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  PhaN 
macopoeia  is  a  very  suitable  combination.  If  deemed  preferable,  the  mercurial 
may  be  given  first,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  some  quicker  cathartic,  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  or  castor  oil.  By  this 
method,  depletion  is  effected  directly  from  the  vessels  both  of  the  bowels  and 
the  liver.  The  patient  may  continue  to  feel  uncomfortable  until  the  day  after 
the  operation  of  the  medicine,  when  he  generally  experiences  complete  relief. 
If  the  congestion,  or  a  disposition  to  it  should  continue,  a  blue  pill,  alternated 
with  a  mild  laxative  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  will  soon  effect  a  cure. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  diet  should  be  attended  to ;  and,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  plethoric,  and  the  pulse  strong  or  excited,  to  restrict  him  for  a  few 
days  to  vegetable  food,  or  to  this  combined  with  milk.  The  above  plan  of 
treatment  will  answer  whether  the  congestion  arise  from  irritation  or  torpor 
of  the  liver ;  though  in  the  latter  case  bleeding  can  scarcely  be  requisite,  and 
animal  food,  as  a  general  rule,  need  not  be  prohibited.  Should  the  cause  of 
tbe  affection  be  mechanical,  the  practitioner  will  be  guided  by  the  nature  of 
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the  impediment,  whioh  be  will  endeayonr  to  remove  or  to  palliate;  and,  when 
this  ifl  impossible,  temporary  relief  may  still  be  obtained  by  the  oooasional  nae 
of  mild  porgatives  with  mercarials. 

3.  Secretory  Disorder. 

The  secretion  of  the  liver  may  be  excessive,  deficient,  or  depraved.  In 
either  case,  the  affection  generally  ends  in  complaints  which  are  treated  of 
distinctly;  as  diarrhoea,  cholera,  jaundice,  constipation,  and  melssna,  to  which 
•everally  the  reader  is  referred.  There  is,  however,  a  stage  of  the  hepatic  de- 
rangement, before  either  of  the  above-mentioned  complaints  is  decidedly  pro- 
duced, which  deserves  attention,  as,  if  it  be  opposed  by  proper  treatment,  the 
more  serions  consequences  may  generally  be  averted.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
atate  of  the  alvine  evacuations^  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  hepstie 
congestion,  yield  the  only  certain  evidence  of  the  derangement 

Excessive  secretion  may  be  inferred  from  the  deep  bilious  colour  of  the 
stools,  often  connected  with  abdominal  pains  or  uneasiness,  and  sometimes 
with  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  slight  vomiting  of  bile.  If  not  arrested,  or 
if  violent  from  the  onset,  it  occasions  bilious  diarrhoea  or  cholera  morbus. 
It  may  arise  from  any  cause  capable  of  stimulating  the  liver,  as  heat,  mias- 
mata, gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  &c.  (See 
'Hepatitis!)  The  liver  appears,  in  hot  climates,  to  act  vicariously  for  the 
lungs  in  carrying  off  from  the  blood  the  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact,  that  less  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  respiration  at 
elevated  than  at  low  temperatures;  and,  consequently,  if  the  same  diet  be 
employed,  an  excess  of  carbon  must  ensue,  unless  carried  off  by  some  other 
emunctory;  and  none  lis  known  capable  of  performing  this  office  so  efficaciously 
aa4))e  liver.  This  organ,  therefore,  secretes  more  profusely ;  the  direct  stim- 
ulus under  which  it  acts  being  probably  that  of  the  carbonaceous  principles 
accumulated  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hepatic  seoretory 
function  is  thus  frequently  excited  to  excess. 

The  treatment,  in  this  early  stage,  should  consist  chiefly  in  the  removal, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  cause,  and  in  assisting  nature  to  throw  off  the  efiete 
matter  which  is  offending  her.  The  means  are  a  mild  diet,  cool  and  unstimu- 
lating  drinks,  bodily  repose,  the  avoidance,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  exposure 
to  heat,  and  the  use  of  mild  cathartics,  such  as  castor  oil,  the  Seidliti  powder, 
or  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  remove  the  bilious  matter  from 
the  bowels.  Should  these  measures  fail,  a  small  dose  of  some  mild  mercurial, 
such  as  the  blue  mass  or  calomel,  followed  by  a  laxative,  will  prove  useful  by 
unloading  the  liver.  If  the  disease  has  advanced  to  bilious  diarrhoea  or 
cholera  morbus,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  recommended  under  the  heads 
of  these  complaints. 

Deficient  Secretion, — ^The  liver  may  either  secrete  less  than  usual,  or  eeaae 
for  a  time  to  secrete  altogether.  In  the  former  case,  the  stools  will  often 
be  scanty  or  light-coloured,  or  both.  At  first  they  often  assume  a  light- 
Yellow  colour,  as  in  infants,  and,  if  the  affection  continue,  gradually  become 
Ughter  and  lighter,  until  at  length  they  no  longer  exhibit  the  appearance  oi 
bUe,  and  are  either  clay-coloured  or  whitish.  I  have  also  noticed  that  the  ob- 
vious deficiency  of  bile  as  indicated  by  the  whitish  discharges,  is  occasionally 
preceded  immediately  by  black  or  blackish  stools.  This  deficiency  of  bile 
may  be  attended  with  constipation ;  or,  in  consequence  of  portal  congestion 
arising  from  the  suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery 
may  ensue,  the  stools  being  in  the  former  case  copious  and  whitish  or  nearly 
colourless,  in  the  latter  small,  mucous,  and  without  bile.  When  the  stools 
are  thus  destitute  of  bile,  it  may  generally  be  inferred  that  the  hepatio 
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tion  has  been  diminished  greatly,  or  suspended,  unless  indeed  the  sjmptomt 
of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages  are  presented.  Along  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  evacuations  alluded  to,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  intestinal  un- 
easiness, gastric  derangement,  and  mental  depression ;  although  these  are  by 
no  means  essential  concomitants.  Diarrhooa  and  dysentery  have  been  men- 
tioned as  consequences  of  this  kind  of  hepatic  disorder.  Jaundice  is  also 
among  its  frequent  results. 

The  causes  of  this  inactivity  of  the  liver  are  not  always  obvious.  It  may 
result  from  an  excessive  stimulation,  followed  as  thi»  condition  often  is  by  a 
proportionate  torpor.  It  may  depend  also  upon  a  diminished  quantity  of  the 
materials  for  bile  in  the  blood.  But  it  probably  more  frequently  proceedfl 
either  from  the  Embarrassment  which  an  overloaded  condition  of  the  organ 
may  occasion  in  the  due  performance  of  ite  function,  or  from  some  direct  or 
indirect  sedative  agency,  as  mental  anxiety,  bodily  inactivity,  sympathy  with 
an  enfeebled  stomach,  the  diversion  of  nervous  energy  elsewhere,  the  revulsive 
influence  of  other  affections,  and  general  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  simple.  The  remedies  must  be  such  as  are 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver,  care  being  taken 
also  to  remove  the  causes,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done.  Alterative  doses  of 
mercury,  combined  with  chaljbeates  or  the  bitter  tonics  when  the  stomach  is 
enfeebled,  and  with  mild  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and  aloes  in  small  doses,  when 
constipation  exists,  are  by  far  the  most  effectual.  Sometimes  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  commence  the  treatment  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  or  the  blue 
pill,  accoqipanied  or  followed  by  a  laxative;  but  generally  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give,  every  evening  or  every  other  evening,  a  grain  of  calomel  or  a  blue 
pill,  to  be  followed  by  a  laxative  in  the  morning;  and  this  treatment  is  to  be 
continued  until  the  discharges  assume  a  decided  bilious  character.  Caution 
should  be  observed  never  to  allow  the  mouth  to  become  sore.  Nitro-muriatio 
acid  may  be  resorted  to  if  mercury  fail  or  cannot  be  given.  Should  diarrhoeay 
dysentery,  or  jaundice  ensue,  they  must  be  treated  as  elsewhere  directed. 
Should  too  much  intestinal  irritation  result  from  the  bile  secreted  under  the 
mercurial  influence,  it  will  generally  be  arrested  by  from  five  to  ten  drops  of 
laudanum,  er  a  fluidrachm  of  paregoric.  Aloes  and  dandelion  have  some 
reputation  also  as  cholagogues,  and  may  be  employed  as  adjuvants  of  the 
other  more  efficient  remedies. 

Vitiated  Secretion. — The  bile  is  often  much  vitiated.  Sometimes  it  be- 
comes very  acrid,  producing  violent  gastric  and  intestinal  pains,  and  even 
spasms.  Such  is  the  case  frequently  in  bilious  diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus, 
when  the  secretion  has  undergone  no  obvious  change  of  colour.  But  not 
unft'equently  it  is  also  much  altered  in  appearance.  Thus  it  may  be  green, 
dark- brown,  or  blackish.  The  greenness  of  the  bile  sometimes  discharged 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  often  owing  to  acids  in  the  alimentary  canal; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bile  is  occasionally  green  when  secreted. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  black  bile  is  often  discharged  from  the  bowels. 
I  have  repeatedly  noticed  it  of  a  deep-brown  almost  black  colour  after  large 
doses  of  calomel.  Some  consider  the  black  tarry  stools  of  melsBua  as  result- 
ing exclusively  from  intestinal  or  gastric  hemorrhage.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  also  the  consequence  of  hemorrhage  or  perverted  secretion  of  the 
liver ;  as  the  same  material  has  been  found  after  death  in  the  biliary  ducts 
and  gall-bladder.  Bile  may,  moreover,  be  vitiated  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
of  its  characteristic  ingredients.  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  produced  of  a 
white  colour,  and  albuminous. 

The  causes  of  this  perverted  action  of  the  liver  cannot  always  be  traced. 
Crenerally  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  occasion  a  mere  in- 
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ereade  or  diroinntioD  of  its  fbnotion.  Sometimes  tbe  afieotion  may  be  aaeribed 
to  a  Titiated  state  of  the  blood,  as  in  scurvy  and  low  fevers. 
.    Th6  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  required  by  deficient  secre- 
tion.    When  the  affection  assumes  the  form  of  melsona,  it  must  be  managed 
as  directed  under  that  disease. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  these  functional  disorders  of  the  liver,  in 
their  earlier  stages,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  young  praoti* 
tioner.  At  this  period,  they  may  generally  be  arrested  with  the  utmost  facility, 
and  thus  prevented  from  running  on  into  diseases  which  are  not  only  trouble- 
some and  painful,  but  also  frequently  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal  notwith- 
standing the  most  energetic  treatment.  Whenever  there  is  any  reason  what- 
ever to  suspect  deranged  hepatic  function,  the  alvine  evacuations  should  be 
inspected,  and,  if  not  healthyi  should  be  corrected. 

Article  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BILIARY  PASSAGES  AND  GALL-BLADDER. 

1.  Inflammalum  of  (he  Duels  and  GaU-Biadder, 

The  biliary  ducts,  like  all  other  similar  passages,  are  liable  to  inflammation 
of  their  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes  swollen  so  as  in  some  measure  to 
impede  the  flow  of  bile.  The  deficiency  of  this  fiuid  in  the  stools,  and  the 
consequent  bilious  tinge  of  the  skin  and  urine,  are  the  only  symptoms  by 
which  the  affection  can  be  recognized;  as  pain  is  generally  very  slight  or  quite 
wanting,  and  the  inflammation  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  call  into  play 
those  sympathies  which  act  so  important  a  part  in  hepatitis.  Nor  can  these 
symptoms  be  depended  on,  arising  as  they  do  from  many  other  pathological 
conditions,  and  from  some  much  more  frequently  than  the  one  in  question. 
The  inflammation  may  occupy  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  ducts,  and  may 
even  extend  to  the  tubuli  biliferi,  and  thus  produce  symptoms  of  obscure 
hepatitis.  Sometimes  it  ends  in  softening  and  ulceration  of  the  membrane, 
and  even  perforation  of  the  coats  has  been  known  to  occur,  followed  by  the 
escape  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  fatal  peritonitis.  Such  a  result, 
however,  is  exceedingly  rare,  unless  as  a  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the 
duct,  or  obliteration  of  its  cavity  at  some  point.  Occasionally  the  ulcers  heal, 
and,  by  their  contraction,  produce  stricture  or  'Obliteration  of  the  passage. 
The  satne  consequence  may  flow  from  a  permanent  thickening  and  induratioQ 
of  the  coats  from  chronic  inflammation. 

Tbe  gall-bladder  is  not  unfrequently  inflamed.  Kither  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing, or  the  mucous  coat  may  be  affected.  In  the  former  case,  adhesions  are 
apt  to  be  formed  with  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  liver,  or  with  the  peri- 
toneal investment  of  neighbouring  viscera.  The  affection,  when  exclusive, 
might  be  indicated  by  acute  pain,  confined  to  one  spot,  beneath  the  edge  of 
the  false  ribs,  and  behind  the  right  rectus  muscle ;  but  the  diagnosis  must 
always  be  uncertain.  Still  more  obscure  are  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  It  probably  generally  ends  in  resolution  without  any 
observable  sign,  unless  perhaps  a  dull  pain  or  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  part. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  membrane  ulcerates,  and  the  bladder  may  become 
filled  and  distended  with  pus,  though  this  can  happen  only  when  the  outlet  is 
closed.  Oases  have  occurred,  in  which  the  distended  bladder  has  been  per- 
forated, and  its  contents  have  escaped  with  fatal  effect  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  affection  has  sometimes  pursued  a  safer  course,  exciting  adhesive  inflam- 
mation in  advance  of  the  ulceration^  and  thus  enabling  the  purulent  and  biliooa 
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matters  to  escape  at  the  surface,  or  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  com- 
municatiDg  externally. 

The  coats  both  of  the  biliary  passages  and  gall-bladder  are  also  liable  to  an 
interstitial  deposit  of  Ijmph  or  pus,  and  to  various  alterations  of  strncture,. 
which  more  or  less  tend  to  interfere  with  the  conrse  of  the  bile.  The  csipsule 
of  Glisson  appears  sometimes  to  be  thickened,  and  thus  made  to  press  upon 
the  contained  vessels  and  ducts ;  and  Mr.  Twining  refers  to  two  small  bodies^ 
which  he  considers  as  absorbent  glands,  onQ  seated  near  the  junction  of  tb^ 
gall-bladder  and  the  cystic  duct,  the  other  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  common 
duct,  and  which  sometimes  become  so  much  enlarged  by  inflammation  as  to 
obliterate  the  passage. 

The  causes  of  these  affections,  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar,  are  probably  the 
propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  duodenum  or  liver,  and  the  presence  off 
acrid  bile,  and  of  biliary  concretions. 

The  treatment,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  probable  diagnosis  ean  be  made 
out,  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  though  the  means  requisite  will  be  much  less  energetic.  It  is  only 
in  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder,  that  opportunity  for  treatment, in  the- 
earlier  stages  will  in  general  be  presented.  In  the  other  cases,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  practitioner  is  seldom  required,  unless  to  correct  the  eflfectSy 
such  as  jaundice  and  bilious  accumulations. 

2.  Bilia}!/  Calcidiy  or  Gall-stones. 

This  name  is  given  to  concretions  which  form  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  the 
hepatic  and  biliary  ducts.  They  diflier  in  number,  size,  and  position.  There 
may  be  only  one,  or  there  may  be  thousands.  They  may  be  of  the  minutest 
size,  or  large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder.  They  are 
found  in  the  gall-bladder,  tubuli  bilifcri,  and  biliary  ducts,  and  occasionally 
also  in  the  bowels.  Concretions  of  very  great  size  have  been  observed  in  the 
last- mentioned  position;  and  it  has  Wn  made  a  question,  whether  they 
originated  in  the  intestines,  or  were  carried  into  them  through  the  biliary 
passages.  I  have  seen  them  so  large  as  to  fill  the  caliber  of  the  bowel,  and 
moulded  exactly  to  its  shape.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  they  occasioned  all 
the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  which  were  relieved- upon  their 
expulsion.  They  were  clearly  too  large  to  have  passed  through  the  ductus 
communis,  and  must  have  either  entered  the  bowels  while  yet  small,  and  have 
grown  by  accretion,  or  must  have  been  formed  in  the  latter  position.  Some- 
times, when  they  cannot  pass  the  ducts,  they  produce  inflammation  and 
ulceration,  and  thus  make  their  way  into  the  bowels;  but  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  given,  why  bile  which  has  entered  the  alimentary  canal,  may 
not  deposit  solid  matter  and  thus  increase  or  form  concretions.  Sometimes 
several  calculi  become  impacted  into  a  mass  in  the  bowels,  and  produce  ileus 
by  obstructing  the  passage. 

Gallstones  are  usually  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  brownisli-yellow  colour, 
of  a  rather  soft  consistence,  and  of  various  shapes,  but  generally  with  several 
irregular  faces,  and  rounded  angles,  produced  by  their  mutual  pressure  and 
attrition.  Their  composition  is  various;  but  they  consist  most  frequently  of 
cholesterin  and  bilious  colouring  matter.  Bile  in  a  solid  state,  or  other  con- 
stituents of  it  besides  those  mentioned,  are  said  occasionally  to  form  these 
concretions;  and  calculi,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  have  been  found  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  passages. 

The  concretions  are  probably  formed  in  general  by  deposition  from  the 
bile  around  a  solid  nucleus,  which  may  be  insoluble  matter  precipitated  from 
the  bile,  coagulated  blood,  fibrinous  exudation,  or  solidified  mucus.     What- 
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ever  impedes  thi9  flow  of  the  bile  fkyonrs  their  prodactkm.  The  chftracter  of 
the  secretion  no  doubt  also  has  considerable  influence ;  a  thick,  tiscid  bile,  in 
which  the  liquid  solvent  is  saturated  with  the  solid  constituents,  being  more 
likely  to  form  calct^li,  than  the  same  liquid  in  its  ordinary  state.-  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  deficiency  of  alkali  in  the  bile  may  have  the  same  effect.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Powell,  gall-stones  are  comparatively  rare  in  hot  oountries.  Is  this 
ascf  ibable  to  a  more  liquid  consistence  of  the  bile  ? 

The  calculi*  often  remain  *in  the  gall-bladder  long  without  causing  incon- 
venience, and  are  first  discovered  upon  examination  after  death.  They  may 
even  lie  in  the  ducts  without  producing  any  considerable  uneasiness.  It  is 
when  in  the  course  of  expulsion,  or  when  so  large  as  to  occasion  distension  or 
obstruction,  that  they  become  sources  of  trouble.  If  accumulated  in  the  gall- 
Uadder,  they  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  dull  crepitation,  produced  when 
pressure  is  made  so  as  to  cause  them  to  move  on  one  another. 

One  of  their  ordinary  effects  is  severe  pain.  Putting  the  coats  of  the  tube 
upon  the  stretch,  they  cause  it  probably  to  contract  spasmodically,  especially 
at  or  near  the  orifice  by  which  the  common  duct  enters  the  duodenum.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  exceedingly  violent.  It  usually  comes  on  suddenly  in  the 
epigastrium  or  toward  the  right  side,  being  felt  especially  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding with  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  and  thence  shooting  to  the 
back.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  though  there  is  commonly  a  persistent  dull 
pain  in  the  intervals.  It  is  often  attended  with  a  pale  skin,  a  small  and  feeble 
pulse,  nausea  and  vomiting,  anxiety  and  restlessness,  hurried  respirationi 
faintness,  and  great  prostration.  The  paroxysms  may  occur  several  times  an 
hour,  and  the  attack  usually  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days, 
though  the  case  is  sometimes  much  longer  protracted.  The  calculus  at  length 
generally  escapes  into  the  bowels,  and  pasBC8  along  with  the  stools,  in  which 
It  may  be  discovered  upon  inspection.  Kelief  is  experienced  the  instant  that 
it  enters  the  duodenum. 

Another  morbid  effect  of  gall-stones  is  inflammation.  This  may  arise  from 
the  irritation  of  their  presence,  from  their  direct  pressure  or  distending  force, 
or  from  the  bilious  accumulations  which  they  occasion.  The  inflammation 
sometimes  ends  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  and,  through  the  medium  of  adhe- 
sions between  the  contiguous  peritoneal  surfaces,  the  discharge  of  the  calculus 
externally  or  into  one  of  the  open  cavities.  Kccovery  sometimes  takes  place 
under  these  circumstances. 

A  third  effect  worthy  of  notice  is  obstruction.  A  duct  may  be  distended 
by  one  of  these  concretions  so  as  to  produce  spasm,  inflammation,  and  ulcera- 
tion, without  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  bile,  which  may  find  its  way 
alongside  of  the  calculus.  But,  even  in  this  case,  there  may  be  undue  accu- 
mulation of  bile  behind  the  impediment;  and,  when  the  obstruction  is  com- 
plete, as  occasionally  happens,  the  accumulation  is  sometimes  enormous;  its 
precise  seat  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  stone.  If  this  be  in  the  hepatic 
ciuct,  the  distension  will  be  in  the  tubuli  biliferi,  and  the  liver  may  become  so 
much  enlarged,  and  so  full  of  fluid  as  to  yield  a  sense  of  fluctuation  upon 
being  examined  externally.  If  the  cystic  duct  be  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder 
only  will  be  distended ;  if  the  conrmon  duct,  both  the  gall-bladder,  and  all 
the  biliary  ducts  behind  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  absence  of  bile  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  consequent  derangement  of  digestion,  and  general  jaun- 
dice, are  other  results  of  this  affection ;  and,  if  the  obstruction  should  not  be 
removed  in  due  time,  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  perforation  must  ultimately 
ensue,  with  the  escape  of  the  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  exter- 
nally, or  into  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  death  being  a  necessary 
consequence  in  the  first  case,  and  a  very  probable  one  in  either  of  the  others. 
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Id  tbe  treatment  of  biliary  calculi,  the  first  indication  is  to  obviate  tbeir 
effects,  tbe  second  to  cause  their  ezpulsioa  or  solution,  and  to  prevent  tbeir 
formation.  Tbe  effect  which  most  urgently  calls  for  interference  is  the  spas- 
modic pain.  For  the  relief  of  this,  opiates  in  large  doses  are  incomparably 
superior  to  all  other  means.  One,  two,  or  three  grains  of  opium,  or  an  equi* 
valent  quantity  of  one  of  its  liquid  preparations,  may  be  administered  every 
hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  even  at  shorter  intervals,  either  until  the  patient 
experiences  some  relief,  or  narcotic  symjjtoms  are  produced.  Should  the 
stomach  reject  the  opiate,  it  may  be  administered  by  the  rectum.  .  Perhaps 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform.  If 
the  patient  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  especially  if  the  case  is  complicated 
with  inflammation,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm;  but  venesection  is 
often  contraindicated  by  the  existing  debility.  The  warm  bath  and  warm 
fomentations  to  the  seat  of  pain  are  excellent  adjuvants.  Ice  has  been  affiled 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have  afforded  speedy  relief,  ^e 
tobacco  enema  has  been  recommended,  but  should  be  used,  if  at  all,  with 
great  caution,  and  only  in  cases  in  which  the  general  strength  is  unimpaired. 
Emetics  are  also  a  doubtful  remedy.  They  may  sometimes  remove  the  ob-' 
struction  by  forcing  forward  the  calculus,  and  relieve  the  spasm  by  the  relaxa- 
tion attendant  upon  the  nausea  they  produce;  but  nature  usually  provides  in 
a  sufficient  degree  these  means  of  relief;  and  tbe  superadded  action  of  an 
emetic  might  endanger  rupture  of  the  distended  gall-bladder  or  ducts.  In 
cases  of  alarming  faintness  and  prostration,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia  and  the  ethereal  preparations  internally,  and  &  mustard 
cataplasm  to  the  epigastrium.  Any  inflammation  that  may  ensue  must  be 
counteracted  by  the  usual  remedies. 

The  second  indication  is  best  met  by  the  free  use  of  alkaline  medicines, 
and  the  employment  of  a  regulated  diet;  from  which  fats,  and  an  excess  of 
animal  food  should  be  excluded.  By  the  first  measure  there  may  be  some 
hope  of  dissolving  the  calculous  matter,  or  at  least  of  preventing  its  depo- 
sition by  increasing  the  solvent  power  of  the  bile;  by  the  second,  of  prevent- 
ing the  production  of  an  excess  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  concretions 
are  most  commonly  formed.  There  would  seem  also  to  be  an  indication  for 
the  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  increase  the  amount  of  biliary  secretion, 
which  may  thus  have  a  greater  solvent  power.  Hence,  mercurials  may  be 
coDJoioed,  in  alterative  doses,  with  the  alkalies.  Another  remedy,  proposed 
by  M.  Durande,  of  Dijon,  which  had  at  one  time  considerable  repute  in  Eu- 
rope, was  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphuric  ether  and  three  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, given  in  the  dose  of  thirty  minims  or  a  fluidrachm.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  have  tbe  power  of  dissolving  the  calculus.  Any  benefit  which  it  may 
have  produced  is  probably  more  justly  ascribable  to  its  antispasmodic  action. 

3.  Distension  of  the  Gall-bladder, 

This  may  result  from  various  causes.  The  most  frequent  are  such  as  pro- 
duce obstruction  in  the  common  duct,  as  gall-stones,  inflammation  acute  or 
chronic  with  its  results,  and  tumours  of  various  kinds.  In  this  case,  bile  is 
the  distending  fluid ;  and  the  accumulation  has  sometimes  heen  enormouS| 
amounting  to  twelve  pounds  or  even  more.  Obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  is 
followed  by  distension  only  in  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  excited  by  calculi  or  other  cause,  pro- 
ducing a  copious  secretion  of  purulent  fluid.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  is 
another  cause  of  its  distension. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  rupture  or  perforation 
of  the  coats,  and  the  escape  of  the  bile  or  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity; 
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thoagby  M  before  meDttonedj  tbe  liquid  may  sometimes  find  a  safer  ootlet  by 

an  ulcerated  opening  into  the  bowels,  or  throngh  the  skin.  In  many  oases,  the 
obstruction  is  removed,  and  the  distension  disappears  without  ultimate  injary. 
It  is  very  necessary,  tberefore,  not  to  confuuud  such  distension  of  the  gall- 
bladder with  absoesa  of  the  liver;  for  by  opening  the  former,  through  mistake 
for  the  latter,  fatal  e£fects  may  be  produced  in  cases  in  which  nature  cfr 
remedial  measures  might  effect  a  cure. 

The  distension  occasions  a  fluctuating  tumour  observable  externally ;  but 
this  tumour  has  usually  a  fixed  situation  beneath  the  false  ribs  and  behind 
the  right  rectus  muscle,  has  come  on,  probably,  without  preliminary  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  and  presents  in  all  parts  of  its  surface  an  equable 
fluctuation,  obvious  from  the  commencement,  with  a  definite  boundary,  and 
without  surrounding  oedema  or  hardness ;  while,  in  abscesses,  the  position  is 
variable,  the  first  appearance  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  which  might 
lead  to  its  anticipation,  the  fluctuatioa  comes  on  gradually,  is  moist  observable 
iiL  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and,  for  the  most  part,  either  passes  insensibly 
into  the  softness  of  osdematous  effusion,  or  is  bounded  by  the  hardness  of 
effused  and  coagulated  fibriji. 

The  remedies  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  distended  gall-bladder  are  not 
mumerous.  Gentle  and  equable  pressure  may  be  tried,  especially  when  the 
distension  depends  upon  paralysis.  An  emetic  might  prove  useful;  but  is 
somewhat  hazardous.  Appropriate  measures  must  be  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of  any  existing  obstruction  when  this  is  remediable;  as  in  the  case  of 
inflammation  or  spasm  of  the  ducts.  It  has  been  made  a  question,  how  for  an 
(Mferation  for  opening  the  gall-bladder  is  justifiable.  When  the  distended 
bladder  has  been  opened  by  mistake  for  an  abscess,  the  result  has  been  gene- 
rally fatal.  Cases,  however,  are  on  record,  in  which  the  operation  has  resulted 
successfully.  According  to  M.  Petit,  it  may  be  tried  when  the  symptoms 
are  threatening,  and  when  immovability  of  the  tumour,  and  redness  of  the 
skin  over  it  evince  that  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  peritoneal  coat 
of  the  bladder  and  that  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

Article  V. 

JAUNDICE. 

Syn, — Icterus. — Morbus  regius. — Morbus  arquatus. — Aurigo. 

This  is  an  affection  in  which  the  skin,  eyes,  and  urine  are  of  a  yellow  or 
yellowish  colour,  from  the  presence  of  bilious  matter.  The  existence  of 
whitish  or  clay-coloured  stools  usually  enters  into  the  definition;  but  is  here 
excluded,  as  not  always  present,  and  not  essential. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  the  skin  becomes  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
independently  of  the  bile  or  of  bilious  matter,  as,  for  example,  after  bruises, 
and  in  cases  of  cancer,  especially  cancer  of  the  womb;  and  the  same  result 
occasionally  takes  place,  where  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  bile  has  any 
part,  as  in  malignant  fevers,  and  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents.  These 
oases  are  excluded  from  the  definition. 

The  colour  in  jaundice  is  in  all  ca^es  a  mere  symptom.  The  essential 
pathological  condition  is  probably  an  excess  in  the  blood  of  bile,  or  of  its 
yellow  colouring  principle,  which,  not  finding  a  sufficient  outlet  through  the 
liver,  is  thrown  off  by  other  emunctorics.  It  is  not  maintained  that  bile 
ready-formed  exists  in  the  circulation.  Like  urine,  sweat,  and  saliva,  it  is  a 
complex  fluid,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  various  proximate  principles. 
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Bome  of  which  certainly  prohexist  in  the  blood,  some  are  probably  created  in 
the  secretory  process  out  of  elements  famished  by  that  fluid.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  is  among  the  former  prinoiplcB. 
Formed  in  the  blood  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  and  noxious  if  allowed  to 
accumulate  there  beyond  a  certain  amount,  it  is  thrown  off  by  the  liver  among 
the  other  constituents  of  the  bile,  as  urea  is  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  It 
was  detected  in  the  blood  by  Lassaigne  (;Dici.  de  Mid.yxvx,  207),  and  is  pro- 
bably the  principle  which  very  frequently  gives  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the  serum 
in  health.  Of  the  excess  of  this  yellow  matter  in  the  blood,  constituting  the 
true  pathological  condition  in  jaundice,  there  may  be  three  sources,  vis.,  ex- 
cess of  production,  absorption,  and  deficiency  of  elimination. 

1.  Exceu  of  production, — This  probably  bappens  in  some  instances  of 
bilious  fever,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea,  in  which,  along  with  a  yellow  colour,  of 
the  skin,  eyes,  and  even  urine,  there  is  bilious  vomiting  ojr  purging.  The 
same  cause  that  produces  the  disease,  may  occasion  an  increased  prcwluction 
of  the  yellow  principle,  which,  though  escaping  by  the  usual  emunctory,  is 
not  thrown  off  in  that  way  with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  system,  and  therefore  flnda  other  outlets.  The  same  excess  may  some- 
times occur  as  an  original  affection;  and  then  we  shall  have 'an  attack  of 
idiopathic  jaundice,  with  bilious  stools. 

2.  Ahforpiion, — This  is  believed  by  most  to  be  an  ordinary,  and,  by  many, 
the  exclusive  source  of  jaundice.  An  obstruction  takes  place  in  some  portion 
of  the  biliary  passages,  which  prevents  the  excretion  of  the  bile.  An  accumu- 
lation of  this  fluid  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  pas- 
sages behind  the  seat  of  obstruction;  and  even  the  tubuli  biliferi  of  the  liver 
sometimes  become  greatly  distended.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  bile  is  now 
either  absorbed  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation^  or  regurgitates  directly  into 
the  venous  radicles  by  which  it  was  thrown  out,  and  thus  becomes  excessiv6 
in  the  blood.  Such  obstructions  do  undoubtedly  sometimes  exist  in  jaundice, 
and  serve  as  the  cause  of  it.  But  whether  the  bile  re-enters  the  circulajtion, 
after  having  been  once  thrown  out,  is  not  so  certain.  GThe  late  Dr.  Chapman, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  denied  that  this  event  takes  plao^,  and  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  of  small  account.  Do 
we  flnd  a  common  tendency  in  surfaces  to  absorb  the  peculiar  liquid  they 
accrete,  or  which  passes  them  in  its  exit  from  the  system?  Is  mucos 
absorbed  when  it  accumulates  in  the  mucous  cavities?  Is  urine  absorbed 
in  cases  of  distended  bladder?  If  pus  is  occasionally  taken  up  in  small 
quantities,  is  not  the  contrary  more  frequently  the  case  in  absoemes  ?  Be- 
sides, if  absorption  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  is  implied  by  the  theory  that 
it  occasions  the  symptoms  of  jaundice,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  accumu- 
lations of  bile  are  sometimes  so  enormous  in  cases  of  obstruction  ?  Cases  are 
alleged  to  have  occurred,  in  which  great  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  has  oe- 
eurred,  with  whiteness  of  the  stools,  in  consequence  of  obstruction,  and  yet  no 
jaundice  has  taken  place.  {Thommm  on  Du.  of  Livery  Am.  ed.,  p.  35.)  It 
is,  indeed,  stated  that  Tiedemann  has  observed  bile  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
liver,  in  cases  of  artificial  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  absorption  must,  therefore,  be  admitted.  {Diet,  de  Mid.,  xiv.  206.) 
But  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  arguments  above  stated,  which  only  go 
to  render  improbable  this  result  to  any  very  considerable  extent.  That  the 
bile  should  re-enter  the  circulation  by  regurgitation,  implies  a  reverse  ac- 
tion of  the  secreting  cells,  which  is  scarcely  admissible  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  A  much  more  probable  supposition  is  that,  in  cases  of 
obstruction  and  consequent  accumulation,  the  pressure  made  by  the  accumu- 
lated fluid  upon  the  vesseb  impedes  the  process  of  secretioD|  and  thus  pre- 
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Tents  the  due  elimination  of  the  jellow  colooring  matter  from  the  Uood. 

While,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  absorption  maj  oontribate  to 
the  production  of  jaundice  in  cases  of  obstruction,  I  am  also  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  even  in  such  cases,  deficiency  of  secretion  is  a  more  efiectiTe 
agent. 

3.  Deficiency  of  elimination. — Should  the  view  taken  of  the  existence  of 
the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  bile  in  the  blood  in  health  be  correot,  it  follows 
that,  when  the  secretory  action  of  the  liver  is  either  suspended,  or  diminished 
in  a  degree  greater  than  that  in  which  the  colouring  principle  is  produced,  its 
accumulation  in  the  circulation,  and  its  elimination  by  other  emuootories,  are 
necessary  consequences.     Such,  I  believe,  is  most  commonly  the  origin  of 
jaundice.     This  view  was  maintained  by  myself,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
JV.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  for  Oct.  1826,  to  whieh  the  reader  is  r^erred 
for  a  statement  more  at  large  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  may  be  supported. 
The  theory  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  words.     The  liver  is  in  part  an  emuBO- 
tory  by  which  noxious  matters  in  the  blood  are  thrown  oflF.     Among  these 
noxious  substances  is  the  yellow  principle  upon  which  the  colour  of  bile  de» 
pends,  and  which  is  probably  formed  in  the  circulation.   Through  some  morbid 
agency,  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver  is  impaired  or  suspended.     The 
vellow  matter  consequently  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and,  if  not  thrown  ofF 
by  some  other  avenue,  would  derange  the  vital  processes.     Nature  has  pro- 
vided a  remedy  for  this  evil  by  rendering  almost  all   the  other  secretory 
functions  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  yellow  matter  in  excess,  and  capable, 
under  this  stimulus,  of  separating  it  from  the  blood.     Hence,  it  passes  off  by 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  is  deposited  in  the  various  tissues,  giving  its  own 
colour  to  the  secretion  and  to  the  tissue ;  while  the  want  of  colour  in  the  fecal 
evacuations  shows  its  absence  from  the  bowels.     The  deficiency  of  bile  in  the 
stools  may  be  owing  either  to  its  deficient  secretion,  or  to  some  obstacle  to  ita 
passage  after  it  has  been  secreted ;  though,  even  where  the  latter  cause  exists, 
it  is  still  probable  that  the  jaundice,  in  great  measure,  results  direcUy  from 
the  former;  the  obstacle  to  excretion  operating  to  suspend  or  impair  the 
secretory  process.     But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  obstruction.     Dissections  of  persona 
labouring  under  jsuodice  at  the  time  of  their  death  have  repeatedly  shown 
the  biliary  pasbages  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  the  liver  exempt  from  organie 
disease.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  obstruction  has  been  ascribed  to 
spasm  of  the  ducts.     But  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  spasm  is  offered. 
The  patient  often  experiences  no  pain.     The  disease  frequently  comes  on 
gradually  and  continues  long,  which  would  not  happen  were  it  dependent  on 
spasm.     Inspissated  mucus  or  bile,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  cause  of  obstrac- 
tion,  cannot  have  been  so  in  these  cases ;  for  it  would  have  been  detected  oo 
examination.     Besides,  in  jaundice  not  connected  with  inflammation  or  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  liver,  there  is  in  general  no  discoverable  distension  of  the 
gall-bladder  or  liver,  such  as  would  necessarily  aocrue  from  obstruction  with 
a  continuance  of  secretion.     In  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  such  obstruction, 
and  in  the  face  of  contrary  evidence,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  its  existence ; 
especially  when  the  phenomena  can  be  otherwise .  even  more  satisfactorily 
explained.     The  result  of  treatment  is  another  evidence  of  the  correetnesa 
of  the  views  here  given;  for  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  those  which  pro- 
mote the  secretion  of  bile ;  and  effective  means,  which  were  considered  empiri- 
cal under  the  former  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  now  fall  withia 
the  limits  of  rational  therapeutics. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations,  I  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  aymp* 
toms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  jaundice. 
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St/mfpUmu^  Oourtej  d^c— «In  most  cases/tbe  appearance  of  tbe  eharaoterisiio 
phenomena  of  janndice  is  preoeded  by  symptomis  indksative  of  fanotional  dis- 
order of  tbe  liver,  and  dehingement  of  tbe  digestive  organs  generally.  Snob 
are  diminution  or  loss  of  appetite,  sometimes  naasea  and  vomiting,  a  vagne 
and  indescribable  nneasiness  in  tbe  epigastric  and  bypochondriao  regions^  a 
sense  of  sinking  in  tbe  abdomen  as  if  tbe  bowels^  wanted  support,  a  tendency 
to  constipation,  furred  tongue,  double  or  otberwiie  disordered  vision,  ge^ieral 
disquietude,  great  and  apparently  cansdess  depression  of  spinta,-  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  gloomy  views  of  all  subjects.  Tbese  are  not  all  present  in  all  cases; 
and,  in  some  instances,  most  of  tbem  are  wanting.  If,  after  tkeir  appearance, 
the  stools  be  examined,  tbcy  will  be  found  lighter  than  natural,  perhaps  at 
first  of  a  light  yellow  hue  as  in  healthy  infants,  but  afterwards  whitish  or 
graybh  like  potter's  clay. 

At  length  tbe  yellownesa  of  the  surface  makes  its  appearance.  In  some- 
instances,  this  is  the  first  observable  symptom,  and  perhaps  is  generally  the 
first  after  the  patient  has  been  seen  by  the  physician.  The  colour  usually 
shows  itself  first  in  the  eyes  and  face,  afterwards  upon  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  tbe  chest,  and  ultimately  extends  over  tbe  wbole  body,  being  most 
intense  in  those  parts  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  and  tbe  perspiration  most 
apt  to  appear,  as  upon  tbe  front  of  the  trunk,  and  ou  the  insides  of  the  ex- 
tremities. But  there  are  great  diversities  in  tbese  respects.  Sometimes  th« 
parts  which  are  commonly  tbe  first  to  be  discoloured  are  the  last  to  be  so. 
Sometimes  the  yellowness  is  quite  local,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have  affected 
one  half  of  the  body  longitudinally,  while  the  other  half  retained  its  healthy 
hue.  Different  shades  of  colour  are  said  occasionally  to  appear  iai  tbe  same 
time  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  At  first  tbe  colour  is  usually  a  light-yel- 
low, sometimes  a  lemon-yellow,  which  gradually  deepens,  and  at  lengthy  if 
the  disease  continues,  is  apt  to  assume  an  intense  golden  or  deep-orange  hue, 
and  this  often  covers  the  wbole  surface.  Occasionally  tbe  yellowness  is  modi- 
fled  by  a  greenish  tinge;  and,  in  some  comparatively  rare  cases,  tbe  colour  Is 
•o  deep  as  to  approach  to  blackness;  a  result  which  is  probably  owing  in 
general  to  a  depraved  condition  of  tbe  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  scurvy.  The 
affection  thus  characterized  is  sometimes  dtUed  green  or  black  jaundice.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  yellow  hue  is  often  modified  by  tbe  natural  complexion  of 
the  patient,  being  lighter  in  the  fair,  and  deeper  in  tbe  brown.  The  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  is  occasionally  attended  with  a  very  tfDublesome  itching. 

Tbe  urine,  which  is  at  first  little  changed,  after  a  time  becomes  yellowish  or 
orange-coloured,  but  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity;  being  sometimes  little 
deeper  in  its  tint  than  in  health,  but  genisrally  much  darker,  like  a  rather 
strong  infusion  of  saffron,  and  occasionally  deep^^brown  or  blackish.  The 
darker  hues  are  usually  owing  to  a  greater  amount  of  the  colouring  matter; 
for  the  urine,  if  diluted,  becomes  bright-yellow.  The  urine  of  jaundice  may 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  nephritic  affections  by  imparting  to  white  linen 
a  bright-yellow  stidn,  which  is  rendered  green  by  muriatic  acid. 

All  tbe  other  secretions  are  occasionally  more  or  less  tinged  with  bile,  espe- 
cially the  perspiration,  which  often  stains  yellow  a  towel  rubbed  upon  the 
skin.  Tbe  milk,  however,  is  rarely  affected,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  mucous  secretion.  Tbe  coating  of  fur  on  the  tongue  is  often  yellowish, 
and  tbe  patient  frequently  has  a  bitter  taste.  Though  the  conjunctiva  ^ 
almost  always  deeply  stained,  the  vision  may  remain  unaffected.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  colouring  matter  appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  humours  of  the 
eye ;  and  then  all  objects  are  seen  of  a  yellow  hue. 

After  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  yellowness  of  skin  and  urine,  I  have  often 
observed  that  the  preliminary  symptoms  diminish,  though  they  stall  cob- 
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tinaa  in  a  greiiter  or  kn  degree.  The  patient  in  still  in  general  afleeled  iritii 
epigastric  uneasiness,  more  or  less  disorder  of  digestion,  depression  of  spirits, 
general  langaor  and  indisposition  to  exertion,  and  other  rigns  of  nenroos 
Reorder.  The  bowels  are  usoally  oostive,  though  sometimes  regular,  and  in 
general  readily  moved  by  purgative  medicine.  The  stools  are  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  whitisn,  gray,  or  clay-coloured,  from  the  absenoe  of  bile* 
Though  the  stomach  is  frequently  disordered,  and  even  nausea  and  vomiting 
sometimes  occur,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case;. the  appetite 
being  in  some  instanoes  quite  natural,  and  the  digestion  unimpaired.  The 
tongue  is  sometimes  furred,  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  healthy  in  appearanee. 
The  skin  is  usually  harsh  and  dry.  The  pulse  varies  much,  being  either 
quite  natural,  irregular,  or  excited  and  even  febrile,  according  as  the  affeetiob 
is  complicated  or  not  with  inflammation  or  active  congestion  of  the  liver  or 
ether  organ^  In  some  cases,  the  patient  complains  of  more  or  less  pain,  ten- 
sion, &c.,  in  the  epigastric  or  hypochondriac  region.  This  may  be  either 
heavy  and  dull,  as  when  parenchymatous  hepatitis  or  mucous  duodenitis 
.  exists,  or  severe,  acute,  and  spasmodic,  as  when  the  jaundice  is  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  gallrstones  in  the  biliary  ducts.  But,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  local  uneKsiness  does  not  amount  to  pain,  and  is  not  of  aa  in- 
flammatory character.  In  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  a  greater  or  len 
degree  of  drowsiness  is  not  uncommon,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  direet 
influence  of  the  bilious  matter  upon  the  brain.  As  jaundice  may  be  asso- 
eiated  with  a  great  number  of  organic  diseases  of  th*e  liver  or  other  neigh- 
bouring organs,  its  symptoms  must  be  modified  accordingly ;  and  its  appear- 
ance should  always  be  the  signal  to  the  practitioner  for  a  careful  inveetigatioii 
into  the  condition  of  the  aboominal  viscera. 

A  depraved  condition  of  the  blood  is  a  not  unfrequent  accompaniment  of 
jaundice.  Sometimes  this  appears  to  be  simply  of  an  anemic  character,  eome- 
times  is  attended  with  a  hemorrhagic  disposition.  Both  of  these  oonditioM 
may  occur  with  or  without  organic  affection  of  the  liver.  Nor  is  it  diflicoll 
to  explain  them.  Bile  has  been  ascertained  to  have  a  solvent  power  over 
the  blood  corpuscles.  (Carpenler^t  Hum.  PhynoLy  Am.  ed.,  1850,  p.  120.) 
This  explains  the  anssmia.  With  the  excess  of  bile  in  the  blood  there  must 
be  an  excess  of  alkali  also,  which  tends  to  dissolve  the  fibrin.  Besides,  from 
the  experiments  of  Bernard,  it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
liver  is  to  ehiborate  fibrin  out  of  the  portal  blood.  But  a  deficiency  of  fibrin 
in  the  circulation  is  considered  as  constituting  a  predisposition  to  hemorrhage. 
Hence,  jaundice,  the  existence  of  which  implies  an  excess  of  bile  in  the  blood 
and  deranged  hepatic  function,  may  readily  be  conceived  to  be  occasionally 
attended  with  hemorrhage.  This  complication,  however,  is  not  firequent 
relatively  to  the  whole  number  of  oases  of  jaundice. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly  various.  Sometimes  rapid  in  its 
attack  and  as  quickly  disappearing,  it  not  un frequently  runs  on  for  weeks  and 
months,  and,  in  some  obstinate  oases,  may  even  persevere  for  years.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  it  either  gets  well  spontaneously,  or  yields  sooner  or 
Utter  to  appropriate  treatment.  Indeed,  fatal  cases  of  jaundice  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  unless  when  it  is  oomplicated  with  incurable  organic  diaease  of 
the  liver  or  adjacent  viscera.  The  first  sign  of  a  favourable  change  is  nanally 
the  reappearance  of  the  healthy  colour  of  the  stools,  indicating  a  restoration 
of  the  secretion  or  excretion  of  bile.  Simultaneously  with  this  change,  there 
is  usually  a  great  improvement  in  the  symptoms  !k  digestive  and  nervous 
disorder,  indicated  by  a  return  of  appetite,  a  disappearance  of  the  epigastiie 
uneasiness,  and  restored  cheerfulness.  This  amelioration  is  often  experienced 
before  the  discoloration  of  surfiuw  has  been  materially  diminished.   Giadoallyi 
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however,  the  yellowness  of  skin,  eyes,  and  nrine  disappears ;  in  general  re- 
ceding last  from  the  parts  first  attacked.  The  nrine  at  this  period  frequently 
deposits  a  delicate  reddish  sediment.  An  itching  of  the  surface,  and  a  slight 
eruption  followed  hy  desquamation,  are  said  sometimes  to  accompany  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  yellowness.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  ^taf  termina- 
tion are  usually  those  which  mark  the  kst  stages  of  organic  hepatic  diseases. 
(See  HepatUiB  and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Liver,)  Sometimes,  however, 
fatal  consequences  appear  to  have  ensu^  from  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
the  ezcrementitious  hilious  principles  in  the  circulation,  producing  on  the 
brain  effects  analogous  to  those  which  result  from  a  too  highly  carbonized 
blood;  such  as  delirium,  profound  coma,  and  apoplectic  phenomena.  The 
black  and  green  jaundice>may  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  fatal  from  this  cause ; 
but  more  frequently  their  malignancy  depeods  on  the  profound  organic  dia- 
eases,  or  total  depravation  of  the  blood,  with  which  they  are  associate* 

Anatomical  Ckaructers, — Uncomplicated  jaundice  is  so  seldom  fatal,  that 
few  opportunities  of  examination  after  death  are  offered,  add  those,  for  the 
most  part,  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  died  from  some  accidental  cause 
during  an  attack  of  this  complaint.  In  such  instances,  a  yellow  colour  has 
been  found  pervading  more  or  less  almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  even 
the  bones.  The  fat  is  especially  apt  to  be  discoloured.  The  subfitance  of  the 
brain  is  said  to  be  least  subject  to  the  bilious  deposition,  and  sometimes  re- 
mains white  when  the  meninges  are  yellow.  These  phenomena  are  found 
without  organic  lesion,  and  without  obstruction  of  any  kind  In  the  biliary 
passages,  whether  structural,  or  from  inspissated  bile  or  mucus.  Of  course, 
in  complicated  cases,  dissection  reveals  the  organic  lesion  upon  which  the 
jaundice  may  depend.     Of  such  lesions  sufficient  has  been  said  elsewhere. 

Causes, — According  to  the  views  of  jaundice  already  given,,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  cause  which  materially  diminbhes,  or  suspends  altogether,,  the 
aecretory  function  of  the  liver,  whether  by  producing  a  torpor  or  a  sort  of 
paralysis  of  the  organ,  or  by  overwhelming  its  powers  through  the  means  of 
active  congestion.  The  agents  capable  of  giving  rise  to  these  effects  have 
been  sufficiently  treated  of  under  other-  heads.  (See  FumctUmal  Diseases!  of 
Ae  LiveTf  and  Hepatitis.)  Among  the  most  frequent  may  be  mentioned  con- 
tinued heat,  miasmata,  the  depressing  emotions,  any  sudden  and  violent  pas- 
sion, hysterical  excitement,  errors  of  diet,  and  gastric  or  duodenal  affections 
operating  through  sympathy.  The  disease  is  said  also  to  have  sometimes  pre- 
vailed epidemically.* 

These  causes  may  exist  independently  of  any  lesion  of  the  liver,  or  any 
impediment  or  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  ducts.  But  such  lesions 
and  obstructions  are  admitted  also  to  produce  jaundice.  Ofganic  diseases  of 
the  liver  may  act  either  by  simply  changing  the  condition  of  secreting  cells,  by 
obstructing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  tubuli  biliferi  or  the  larger  ducts, 
or  by  destroying  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Obstruction  of  the  biliary  pas- 
aages  results  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  ducts,  pressure 
upon  them  by  tumours  from  without,  and  gall-stones  or  worms  in  their  caliber. 
Solid  accumulations  in  the  colon,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  are 
thought  sometimes  to  occasion  jaundice  by  pressing  upon  and  closing  the 
ducts.  Inflammation  of  the  duodenum  is  believed  by  some  modern  patholo- 
gists to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  jaundice,  and  is  thought  to  operate  by  closing 

*  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylyania,  informs  the  autb<ir 
that  an  epidemic  of  jaundice  has  recently  prevailed  in  his  neighbourhood.  Within  a 
limited  district,  not  more  than  a  mile  long  by  about  one-quarter  of  a  miie  broad,  occu- 
pying a  hilly  ridge,  he  had  attended  in  a  short  time  twenty-seyen  cases.  The  disease 
was  mild;  and  aU  his  patients  recoTsred.  [Note  to  the  fourth  sdUkm.) 
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tlie  tDontb  of  the  eommon  duct,  or  by  tbe  extension  of  the  inflammatory  aotioii 
ta  the  macouB  membrane  of  the  passages,  and  even  to  the  liyer.  The  diaeaae 
is  also  thought  to  haye  originated,  in  some  instances,  firom  paralysis  of  the 
dnets.  It  is  said  to  attack  males  more  frequently  than  females,  and  adulta 
than  ehildreu» 

NevertheleaSy  there  is  a  variety  of  jaundice  to  which  very  young  infanta  am 
liable,  and  which  from  that  circumstance  has  been  named  tctenu  nnmaiorum^ 
It  ooitieB  on  usually  a  few  days  after,  birth,  and  disappears  in  a  short  tiiM, 
without  any  other  observable  disorder  of  system,  unless  perhaps  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  drowsiness.  It  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  pressure  of 
the  accumulated  meconium  upon  the  common  duct,  to  obstruction  of  the  dud 
by  meconium  ot  inspissated  mucus,  and  to  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  liver 
sympathetic  ynth  an  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  its  cause  is  not 
certainly  known.  Some,  indeed,  seem  disposed  to  deny  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  variety  of  jaundice,  ascribing  it  to  the  congested  state  of  the  sur- 
ttLoe  at  birth,  which  terminates  in  a  change  of  colour,  analogous  to  the  yeUow- 
ness  following  a  bruise.     It  gives  way  almost  always  to  gentle  laxatives. 

Treafment.^^ln  simple  jaundice,  the  most  obvious  indication  is  to  pronoie 
Ifae  hepatic  secretion;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  nothing  more  ia  re- 

Suired.     As  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  by  an  inspection  of  the  alvine  evaeua- 
ons,  that  the  bile  has  begun  to  flow,  and  that  its  flow  can  be  suatained|  a 
speedy  cure  may  in  general  be  calculated  on  with  much  certainty. 

In  order  to  meet  the  indication  properly,  it  should  be  ascertained,  if  pne- 
ticable,  whether  the  liver  is  in  a  state  of  active  congestion  or  irritation,  or 
whether  it  is  torpid.  If  there  be  pain  or  a  sense  of  Alness  in  the  side,  widi 
tenderness  on  pressure,  the  foriner  may  be  inferred;  and,  if  the  pulse  is  full 
and  moderately  strong,  Uood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  by  cups  or 
leeches  near  the  tender  part,  or  in  both  ways  conjointly,  as  circumstaneei 
may  seem  to  require.  Free  purgation  with  mercurial  and  saline  catbarticii 
and,  if  the  disease  do  not  now  yield,  a  very  moderate  alterative  course  of  mer- 
curials, will  generally  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure. 

But  much  more  frequently  there  are  no  evidences  of  inordinate  excitement 
of  the  liver,  and  the  want  of  secretion  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  torpor,  or  a 
state  of  passive  congestion.  In  this  case,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  hepatic  function.  For  this  purpose  a  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  should  be  given,  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  a  dose  of  castor  oiL 
Some  recommend  a  mixture  of  castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  in  -the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  fluidounce  of  each;  but  I  have  never  found  the  latter  substance 
necessary.  Instead  of  calomel  alone,  a  combination  of  this  with  other  aotife 
cathartics  may  be  employed,  as  in  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  Sometimes  the  more  energetic  action  of  an  infusion  of  senna 
may  be  found  advisable.  After  this,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  remain  un- 
impaired, and  the  constipation  with  clay-coloured  stools  continue,  the  cathar- 
tic may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  until  the  flow  of 
bile  is  established ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  alterative  use  of  mercury  alter- 
nated with  laxatives  will  be  preferable,  as  equally  efficient  and  leaa  exhausting 
to  the  patient.  From  half  a  grain  to  three  grains  of  calomel,  or  one  or  two 
blue  pills,  may  be  given  every  night  or  every  other  night,  and  followed  in  the 
morning  by  two  drachms  or  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  bitar* 
trate  of  potassa,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other  saline  cathartic;  the 
object  being,  in  every  case,  to  produce  a  slight  stimulation  of  the  liver,  and 
a  gentle  action  on  the  bowels,  without  any  observable  effect  upon  the  gums, 
or  any  exhaustion  of  the  strength.  The  disease  will  often  yield  to  this 
simple  plan.     Should  no  evidence  of  a  return  of  biliary  secretion  be  observed 
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in  the  course  of  a  week  dr  two,  or  riioald  the  sytuptoms  -^it  the  oommenee- 
ment  be  urgent,  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  other  measares.  An  emetic 
will  often  prove  serviceable  bj  compressing  the  liver,  and,  throngh  its  sympa- 
thies with  the  stomach,  rousing  it  into  action.  Tartar  emetic  is  preferaole 
for  this  purpose.  This  remedy,  however,  is  disagreeaUe,  and  mny  generally 
be  dispensed  with.  ^ 

The  alkalies  are  often  efficient  adjuvants  to  the  alterative  course  of  mercuryi 
probably  by  stimulating  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver;  though  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  disease  arises  from  obstmction  consequent  on  an  inspis- 
sated state  of  the  bile,  they  are  thought  to  act  by  modifying  the  condition  of 
that  secretion.  I  have  usually  preferred  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  may 
be  given  in  carbonic  acid  water,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  more  three 
times  a  day.  The  carbonate  of  soda  and  the^  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  may  also  be  employed.  The  salt  of  tartar  has  been  a  favourite  remedy. 
Soap  has  also  had  some  reputation,  and  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
tonic  and  laxative  pills.     Castile  or  almond  soap  should  be  preferred. 

Small  doses  of  various  emetic  medicines  also  prove. serviceable  by  stimulat- 
ing the  liver  to  secretion.  Tartar  emetic,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
ipecacuanha,  sanguinaija,  and  squill  have  all  been  used.  They  would  be  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  slight  febrile  action,  especially 
the  antimonials  and  ipecacuanha.  Advantage  will  occasionally  accrue  *  from 
combining  them  in  the  same  formula  with  other  medicines  useful  in  the  dis- 
ease, such  as  the  mercurials,  antacids,  and  laxatives. 

There  are  other  remedies  supposed  to  have  the  cholagogue  property,  which 
may  be  used  either  as  adjuvants  of  the  mercurials,  or  as  substitutes.  The 
most  efficient  of  these  is  nitro- muriatic  acid,  which  may  be  used  externally 
during  the  alterative  mercurial  course,  and  internally  after  it  has  be^n  for 
some  time  suspended.  The  dandelion  and  soapwort  have  some  reputation  of 
the  same  kind,  and  are  occasionally  used.  Aloes,  in  purgative  doses,  is 
thought  by  many  to  stimulate  the  liver  directly,  and  is  certainly  a  useful 
remedy  in  jaundice.  With  some  individuals^  it  is  more  efficient  ffaan  any 
other  remedy  in  restoring  the  bilious  secretion  in  a  torpid  state  of  the  func- 
tion.    Electricity  may  also  be  employed  to  rocHse  the  torpid  viscus. 

Not  unfrequently  the  torpor  of  the  liVer  is  associated  with  a  feeble  and 
languid  state  of  the  stomach,  which  probably  aggravates  the  hepatic  affection, 
if  it  does  not  lie  at  its  foundation.  In  such  cases,  tonics  are  highly  useful. 
These  may  be  combined  very  advantageously  with  purgatives  and  antacids, 
and  given  in  conjunction  with  the  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  or  afterwards. 
Such  combinations  prove  peculiarly  beneficial  in  sustaining  the  hepatic  func- 
tion, after  it  has  been  excited  into  aotion  by  the  mercurials.  The  simple 
bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia,  columbo,  and  sabbatia,  should  be  preferred.  Their 
extracts,  along  with  aloes,  rhubarb,  soap,  and  sometimes  a  little  blue  mass  or 
calomel,  form  excellent  combinations.  ^  In  some  cases,  particularly  those  of 
an  anemic  character,  the  chalybeates  should  be  associated  with  or  substituted 
for  the  vegetable  tonics.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  sometimes  useful  by  pro- 
moting appetite  and  stimulating  the  stomach. 

The  narcotics  are  often  highly  beneficial  by  relieving  nervous  disorder, 
and  produping  sleep.  Of  these,  hyoscyamus  and  oonium  shobld  be  preferred 
to  opium,  which  has  a  tendency  to  restrain  the  secretion  of  bile.  They  may, 
in  general,  be  used  quite  freely ;  but  should  not  be  employed  when  the  head 
is  materially  affected.  They  may  be  used,  among  other  purposes,  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  disagreeable  itching,  which  may  also  be  allayed  by  gentle 
friction  with  rye  meal. 

Various  remedies  have  been  recommended  somewhat  empirically  in  jaun- 
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£ce.  Dr.  Ghapniftii  has  fiNiiid  eider  and  lemoiuide  wrneeibk.  {Dk.  of 
Thorac,  and  Abdom.  VUctra,  863.)  A  mixtare  of  solphiirie  elber,  aod  oU  of 
tvrpeotioe,  Iks  been  hi^ly  praiBed.  (See  page  509.)  AmmoDiae  aifd  aaM- 
fclida  are  r^oommeiided  by  the  Oemuui  writers.  Salpbate  of  maogaBeaa  is 
said  to  bsTe  proved  nsefcil.  Certain  remedies  originally  introdneed,  npcsi  Um 
doctrine  of  ngnatnres,  on  aoconnt  of  their  oolonr,  have  continned  to  hold  % 
plaoe  in  the  books ;  as  eelandine,  agrimony,  and  madder.  The  popolar  rapo- 
talion  of  the  yolk  of  raw  eggs  probably  had  a  similar  origin.  A  miztnre  of 
the  yolk  with  snlphnrio  ether  has  been  supposed  to  possess  peenliar  elieMj. 
The  most  whimsieal  remedies  have  occasionally  fonnd  popular  adTocales; 
and  I  have  known  the  excrement  of  geese  to  be  strongly  recommended.  It 
IS  probable  that  the  credit  enjoyed  by  many  repnt^  cares  lor  janadiee, 
has  been  owing  to  their  employment  at  a  period  when  the  disease  was 
about  to  subside  spontaneously.  Dr.  Peebles,  of  Petersburg,  Yir|riniay  has 
found  nitrate  of  silver  a  very  efficient  remedy.  He  betieves  it  to  act  by  eorinc 
chronic  inflammation  or  other  disease  of  the  stomach,  which  may  have  caused 
or  sustained  the  Kepatic  afiection.  {Am.  Jaum,  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  8.,  zviii.  59.) 

The  treatment  applicable  to  those  painful  cases  in  which  jaundice  is  con- 
nected  with  the  pasrage  of  gall-stones,  has  been  already  treat«i  of.  (See  po^ 
508.)  When  the  disease  is  associated  with  organic  alfecdons  of  the  liver  or 
its  appendages,  the  remedies  suited  to  these  affections  must  be  resorted  to. 
When  jaundice  exists  along  with  bilious  stools,  indicating  a  probable  exoeasive 
production  of  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  in  the  circulation,  the  treataent 
should  consist  in  the  use  of  mercurial  and  saline  cathartics,  and  a  vegsstaUe 
diet. 

In  obstinate  cases  of 'jaundice,  and  for  <K)mpleting  the  cure  of  those  whicb 
have  partially  yielded  to  remedies,  the  greatest  advantage  may  be  expected 
from  a  visit  to  the  watering-places,  especially  to  those  in  which  the  wmtets 
combine  chalybeate  and  purgative  properties.  I  have  known  the  happical 
effects  from  a  short  residence  at  the  Saratoga  springs. 

The  diet  must  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  When 
excitement  exists,  it  should  be  confined  to  vegetable  food  or  to  this  with  milk ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  animal  food  is  not  only  admissible  but  required.  In  all 
cases,  indigestible  food  should  be  sorupulooslj  avoided.  The  regimen  suited 
to  dyspepsia,  is  also,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  in  jaundice  not  coi 
with  inflammation.     (See  Dytpeptia.) 


SUBSECTION  r. 
niSlASlS  OP  TBI  SPLIIN. 

The  propriety  of  considering  diseases  of  the  spleen  in  this  place  may  well 
be  doubted,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  organ  has 
any  peculiar  secretory  function.  But  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  proper  office, 
and  from  the  considerations  that  it  often  appears  to  suffer  in  common  with 
the  liver,  and  may  possibly  be  concerned  in  preparing  the  blood  for  the  secre- 
tory action  of  that  gland,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  consider  the  diseases  of 
the  two  organs  in  connexion. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  the  spleen,  arising 
partlv  from  otar  ignorance  of  its  true  function,  partly  from  its  low  degree  m 
sensibility,  and  the  close  vicinity  of  other  highly  important  organs,  which 
render  an  accurate  diagnosis  sometimes  very  difficult     It  is  probable  thai 
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origiDal  affections  of  this  viscns  are  rare,  and  that,  in  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  instances,  when  ^diseased,  it  is  so  secondarily,  in  consequence  of 
disease  existing  elsewhere.  While,  from  its  remote  position  and  comparative 
insensibility,  it  is  little  exposed  to  morbid  impressions  from  without,  it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  derangements  of  the  system  itself.  It  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  blood,  of  which  its  tissue  teems  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
receptacle,  and  of  which  it  contains  variable  proportions  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  it  is  susceptible  of  considerable  differences  of  size  without 
any  deviation  from  health.  Indeed,  a  probable  conjectdre  in  relation  to  one 
at  least  of  its  offices  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  intended  as  a  diverticulum,  for 
the  reception  of  blood  under  circumstances  which  may  render  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  that  fluid  from  the  circulation,  or  from  other  organs, 
desirable.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  spleen  must  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
suffer  indirectly  from  causes  which  derange  the  circulation,  or  impair  the 
quality  of  the  blood.  Thus,  if  the  forces  which  move  the  blood  fiskil,  if  the 
heart  act  too  feebly,  or  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  refuse  to  forward  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein,  accumulation  must  take  place  in  the  spleen,  which  becomes 
congested  if  not  inflamed.  Hence,  it  is  apt  to  become  enlarged  in  asphyxia, 
and  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  in  cases  of  hepatic  torpor  or  congestion,  and  in 
diseases  generally  of  feeble  action,  as  in  malarious  cachexy  and  scurvy.  But 
if  the  blood  which  it  thus  receives  in  excess  is  diseased,  it  must  suffer  also 
peculiarly  from  this  cause)  and  hence,  possibly,  the  soft  disorganization  to 
which  it  is  liable  in  malignant  fevers,  and  scorbutic  affections.  But  when 
disease  of  the  spleen  is  evident,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  its  nature  from  the  symptoms,  and  sometimes  even  from  dissection. 
Thus,  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide,  in  a  case  of  enlarged  spleen,  whether 
the  disease  is  simple  congestion,  or  inflammation,  or  abnormal  nutrition,  or 
specific  organic  derangement;  all  these  affections  having  certain  symptoms  in 
oommon,  and  those  which  ordinarily  characterize  the  inflammatory  state  being 
obscure,  in  this  case,  from  the  defective  sensibility  of  the  viscus.  It  is  equally 
impossible,  in  some  instances  of  post-mortem  examination,  to  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  the  lesion  discovered;  whether,  for  example,  the  enlarge:* 
ment  is  inflammatory,  or  merely  congestive,  and  whether  the  softening,  so  often 
observed,  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood| 
or  of  a  process  analogous  to  gangrene.  The  hot  is  interesting,  though  as  yet 
not  traced  out  in  all  its  pathological  relations,  that  in  many  eases  of  sudden 
and  unexpected  death,  the  spleen  has  been  observed  to  be  enlarged  and  soft- 
ened. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  first  to  treat  of  those  splenic  diseases  which  may^be  referred  to  the 
beads  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  and  afterwards  to  take  a  brief  view 
of  others,  which  have  no  claim  or  only  a  very  doubtful  one  to  be  considered 
inflammatory.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  no  distinct 
line  between  acute  and  chronic  splenitis;  and  that  cases  frequently  occur,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  to  either  division. 

Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  office  of  the  spleen,  and  various 
researches  have  been  made,  the  general  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  show 
an  important  connexion  between  that  viscus  and  the  process  of  sanguification ; 
but  sufficiently  definite  results  have  not  hitherto  been  obtained  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  any  practical  conclusions.  That  a  diseased  condition  of  the  spleen 
and  an  anemic  state  of  the  Mood  often  coexist  has  long  since  been  ob- 
served; and  it  has  of  late  been  discovered  that,  in  many  instances,  theansdmia 
is,  under  these  circumstances,  of  a  peculiar  character,  being  distinguished  by 
a  great  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  leuco- 
oytbemia  attached  to  it.    But  it  is  yet  undetermined  whether  the  splenio 
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ftffectioD  or  dmt  of  the  Uood  it  the  original  diMsae,  or  whether  tbey  mmj  not 
lM)th  originate  in  some  other  eoncealed  deviation  from  health.  (See  Lticocy^ 
^kemia,  p.  257.) 

Artiek  I. 

ACUTE  SPLENITia 

The  peritoneal  coat,  or  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen  may  he  apparalely 
inflamed,  or  hoth  timnltaneoiisly;  and  the  symptoma  are  somewhat  diflferent, 
though  an  accurate  disorimination  during  life  would  he  difficult  Such  a  dis- 
crimination, however,  is  of  no  great  practical  importance;  for  the  treatment 
will  he  directed  less  hy  the  es:act  seat  of  the  inflammation  than  hy  the  grade 
•f  the  local  symptoms,  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  preyious  conditioB 
of  the  patient's  constitatioa.  In  general  terms,  it  may  he  said  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  outer  coat  may  he  suspected,  when  the  pain  is  acute,  and  the  fever  con- 
siderable; of  the  parenchyma,  when  the  pain  is  obtuse,  and  the  viscus  enlarged; 
of  both  conjointly,  when  sharp  pain  and  enlargement  exist  at  the  same  time. 

Si/mptonUf  Comrfe,  Ae. — ^The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  acute  splenitis 
18  pain  deep  in  the  left  hypochondrinm,  sometimes  sharp  or  throbbing,  some- 
times vague  and  dull,  occasionally  extending  to  the  left  shoulder,  or  shooting 
into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  almost  always  increased  by 
presimre  over  the  region  of  the  spleen.  It  is  aliid  generally  increased  by 
coughing,  and  by  a  deep  inspiration;  and  is  most  troublesome  when  the  patient 
lies  upon  the  a£fected  side.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  pain,  there  is  only  a 
feeling  of  weight,  fulness,  or  tension ;  and  even  this  may  be  absent,  so  that 
the  disease  can  be  detected  only  by  a  close  examination,  which  will  generally 
reveal  the  existence  of  tenderness  under  pressure,  and  a  certain  degree  of  en- 
largement. But,  as  the  tume&otion  of  the  spleen  is  much  greater  and  more 
striking  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  more 
conveniently  treated  of  under  the  former  head. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  marked  by  a  chill,  followed  by  feveri 
which  may  have  the  continued,  remittent,  or  intermittent  type.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  splenitis  is  ever  the  original  affection  when  the  fever  is 
distinctly  intermittent.  Generally,  it  is  no  doubt  secondary  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; but  oases  are  on  record  in  which  the  fever  has  been  intermittent, 
though  the  inflammation  of  the  spleen  was  the  result  of  local  violence.  Never- 
theless, even  these  cases  may  not  have  been  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ; 
for  there  may  have  been  a  predisposition  to  fever  and  ague,  which  the  injury 
called  into  action. 

Besides  the  phenomena  mentioned,  there  are  often  .others  dependent  on 
derangement  of  the  neighbouring  organs.  Epigastric  uneasiness,  nausea,  and 
vomiting  are  not  uncommon;  and,  in  very  severe  cases,  the  vomiting  is  inces- 
sant, an^  constitutes  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  In  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  irritation  to  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  or  of  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  viscus,  the  patient  is  sometimes  affected  with  cough, 
djspncsa,  and  hiccough  ;  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart  or  palpitation  may 
occur  from  a  similar  cause.  The  bowels  are  usually  costive ;  but  sometimes 
they  become  involved  in  the  irritation,  and  diarrhoDa  or  dysentery  results. 
Vomiting  and  purging  of  blood  are  also  ranked  among  the  oocasional  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  The  liver  is  often  functionally  deranged,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  urinary  disorder  evinces  sometimes  a  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
kidneys.  Depression  of  spirits,  headache,  and  delirium  are  mentioned  among 
the  occasional  symptoms. 
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The  condition  of  ^stem  may  be  sthenic  or  asthenic.  In  the  lattier  oaaoi 
the  spleoitis  is  generally  secondary,  connected  vith  low  and  malignant  fevers^ 
or  with  a  depraved  condition  of  the  bloody  as  in  scu^y.  Its  symptoms  have, 
moreover,  in  general,  little  prominence;  and  often  nothing  occurs  during  life 
to  call  attention  especially  to  the  spleen,  which  after  death  is  found  com* 
pletely  disorganiied.  In  suoh  oases^  the  grade  of  inflammation  is  low.;  and 
It  is  even  doubted  whether  there  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  oongestiooy 
with  a  dissolution  of  the  tissue  consequent  upon  its  feeble  vitality. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  simple  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  under 
proper  treatment,  terminates  favourably  in  resolution.  Sometimes,  huweveri 
It  is  otherwise|,and  violent  cases  may  end  fatally  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  .or 
even  a  shorter^lime;  death  being  preceded  by  hiccough,  tympanites,  diarrhflsa, 
delirium,  and  general  collapse.  Other  cases  run  on  to  suppuration,  which 
usually  takes  place  in  eight  or  nine  days,  and  is  marked,  though  obscurely^ 
by  a  diminution  or  alteration  of  the  pain,  by  rigors,  relaxation  of  the  surfiEiCei 
and  a  dieposition  to  sweat  at  night.  The  patient  may  die  before  the  pus  is 
discharged,  or  he  may  get  well  in  consequence  of  its  absorption.  But  ocea* 
sionally  the  pus  escapes  from  the  spleen,  and  is  either  discharged  into  tha 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  producing  fatal  inflammation  of  that  membrane,  or 
makes  its  way  posteriorly  or  anteriorly  into  or  through  the  abdominal  parietes, 
or  finally  penetrates  into  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  bowels,  and  thus  finds  aa 
external  outlet.  In  either  of  these  latter  events,  recovery  may  take  plaoe^ 
though  it  is  always  doubtful  and  tedious. 

From  the  contiguity  of  various  important  organs,  splenitis  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  other  diseases,  especially  ^ith  inflammation  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  pleura,  of  the  colon,  and  the  kidneys. 
Even  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  in  the  vicinity  may  be  mistaken  for  it  without 
care.  But,  when  the  spleen  is  in  its  natural  position,  a  close  observation  of 
the  seat  of  pain  and  tenderness,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  signs  which 
indicate  enlargement  of  the  viscus,  as  well  as  those  which  characterise  the 
several  inflammations  alluded  to,  will  generally  enable  the  practitioner  to 
come  to  a  just  conclusion.  What  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  embarrass 
the  diagnosis,  is  the  simultaneous  existence  of  high  irritation  fxt  inflammation 
of  one  of  the  organs  referred  to,  which  obscures  and  sometimes  completely 
masks  the  splenic  disease.  Perhaps  the  affection  most  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  splenitis  is  pleurisy,  seated  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  chest.  The  paui| 
increased  upon  inspiration,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea,  and  the  dulness  on  per^ 
cussion  extending  further  upward  than  in  health,  which  attend  splenitis, 
especially  when  it  occupies  the  upper  surface  of  the  viscus,  are  all  likewise 
found  in  pleurisy.  But  the  absence  of  egophony  and  the  pleural  fiicttoa 
sound,  the  extension  of  the  dulnesa  downward  into  the  abdomen^  and  its  lUir 
varying  limits  with  every  change  of  position,  and  the  occasional  decubitus  on 
the  left  side,  will  serve  sufficiently  to  characterixe  the  afiection  of  the  spleen. 
Rheumatism  will,  in  general,  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  pain  which 
accompanies  the  movements  of  the  trunk. 

Anatomical  CAoroc^tfrs.— -When  the  patient  dies  early,  the  spleen  is  firand 
larger  than  in  health,  of  a  dark-red  or  blackish  oolour,  and  very  soft  or  friable, 
so  that  it  yields  readily  to  pressure  with  the  finger.  Here  and  there  may  be 
observed  lighter  spots  indiciaUve  of  commencing  suppuration.  If  death  hai 
been  delay^  until  after  this  process  has  been  established,  pus  is  discovered 
either  infiltrated  through  the  tissue  of  the  viscus,  or  collected  in  isolated  cavi- 
ties, which  vary  much  iii  number  and  size.  When  there  is  only  one  abscess, 
this  is  sometimes  very  large,  occupying  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of 
the  spleen,  and  in  the  latter  case  filling  completely  the  investing  capsule. 
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The  pus  IB  often  intitmtelj  mixed  with  hlood.  Sometimes  vomAb  of  gangrent 
tie  preseDted,  though  ihese  are  very  rare ;  what  was  formerly  taken  for  gan- 
grene being  nothing  more  than  a  black  softening  of  the  tissue,  without  patre- 
netiye  smell.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  spleen  is  covered  with  coagolable 
lymph,  and  in  old  cases  it  is  found  adhering  to  the  neighbouring  viscera. 

CauteM. — External  violence ;  severe  and  continued  museular  exertion,  as  in 
ronning  for  a  long  time ;  metastasis  of  other  diseases,  as  of  gout,  rheamatism, 
and  various  affections  seated  in  the  skin ;  suppression  of  hemorrhoida],  men- 
strual, and  other  habitual  discharges;  sudden  mental  emotions  of  a  depresnng 
nature,  as  terror;  and  the  extension  of  inflammation -from  contiguous  tngans; 
ar^  ranked  among  the  causes  of  acute  splenitis.  Whatever  produces  sudden 
poi^l  congestion  may  have  the  same  effect,  by  retarding  die  reftom  of  the 
Uood  from  the  spleen.  In  this  way  it  probably  is,  that  miasmatio  and  malig- 
nant fevers  produce  splenitis ;  the  blood  accumulating  in  the;  viscus  during 
the  chill.     Hepatic  congestion  and  inflammation  operate  in  the  same  way. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  directed  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
cipled as  in  other  inflammations.  Bleeding,  general  and  local ;  active  purga- 
tion, first  with  combinations  of  calomel  and  other  cathartics,  and  afterwards 
with  saline  purgatives  or  senna ;  warm  fomentations  or  cataplasms,  and  the 
warm  bath ;  and,  after  these,  blisters,  repeated  if  necessary,  are  the  remedies 
adapted  to  open  and  well  developed  cases  of  the  disease,  with  a  strong  and 
accelerated  pulse.  The  whole  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  at  the 
time  observed.  If  there  should  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  the 
draught  may  be  employed,  with  or  without  opiates,  as  circumstances  may 
to  require.  Should  the  stomach,, on  the  contrary,  be  retentive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fever  considerable,  the  antimonials  may  be  prescribed  in  diapho- 
retic doses.  Incidental  symptoms,  as  those  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  must 
be  encountered  by  methods  suitable  to  the  several  affections  they  indicate. 

But,  in  many  cases,  the  condition  of  system  will  not  admit  of  a  decided 
depletory  course.  Here  leeches  or  cups  should  be  substituted  for  the  lancet; 
and  the  purgatives  employed  should  be  of  the  less  exhausting  kind,  as  rhu- 
barb and  aloes,  with  or  without  calomel,  according  as  the  hepatic  function 
may  be  impaired  or  otherwise. 

Mercury,  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy,  is  less  applicable  to  this  than  to 
most  other  visceral  inflammations.  When,  however,  a  frank  attack,  in  a 
patient  of  vigorous  constitution,  does  not  yield  to  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  employing  mercury  carefully,  with 
a  view  to  its  impression  upon  the  system.  But  in  the  disease  as  it,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  occurs,  with  a  depraved  state  of  the  general  health,  and 
especially  of  the  blood,  mercury  might  prove  injurious  by  still  further  break- 
ing down  the  vital  forces,  and  thus  favouring  congestion  of  the  spleen. 

Should  the  dieease  be  associated  with  intermittent  fever,  sulphate  of  qninia 
should  be  resorted  to,  without  further  delay  than  such  as  is  requisite  for  the 
clearing  out  of  the  bowels.  By  arresting  the  paroxysms,  and  thus  preventing 
that  periodical  congestion  of  the  spleen  which  occurs  with  every  chill,  it  wiu 
prove  much  more  serviceable  in  arresting  the  inflammation,  than  it  possibly 
can  prove  injurious  by  its  stimulant  action.  There  is  no  incompatibility 
whatever,  in  such  cases,  in  the  joint  employment  of  quinia  and  the  laacet^  or 
other  depletory  measures,  should  the  latter  be  indicated. 
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Arlide 

^  CHRONIC  SPLENITIS. 

Under  ibis  head  I  inclqde  those  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen  which 
ficeqnently  attend  intermittent  fevers,  and  are  commonly  called  ague  cake$; 
for,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  always  inflammatory,  yet  that  they 
often  are  so  in  their  origin  or  progress  is  undisputed,  and  it  is  impossible  in 
any  one  instance,. daring  life,  positively  to  deny  them  this  character. 

^ftnptofMj  Caunej  Sc. — Chronic  splenitis  occasionally  occurs  with  so  few 
symptoms  as  altogether  to  escape  notice,  and  it  is  first  known  to  have  existed 
upon  post-mortem  examination.  In  general,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  charac- 
terized by  its  phenomena.  There  is  often  a  feeling  of  weight,  tension,  (nr 
other  uneasiness  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  sometimes  amounting  to  positive 
pain,  which  is  almost  always  increased  by  pressure,  and  is  usually  greater 
when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  right  side.  As  in  the  acute  inflammation,  it 
is  also  sometimes  felt  in  the  left  shoulder.  But  the  most  characteristic  symp- 
tom is  enlargement  of  the  viscus.  This  is  often  obvious  to  the  most  superfi- 
cial examination,  and,  when  not  so,  may  usually  be  detected  by  percussion. 
This  enlargement  occasions  various  inconveniences,  not  only  incommoding  the 
patient  by  its  weight,  so  as  occasionally  to  produce  an  inclination  towards  the 
left  side  in  standing,  and  to  influence  the  gait  in  walking,  but  embarrasses 
very  much  by  its  pressure  the  functions  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the 
lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines,  as  well  as  from  sympathetic  irritation. 
Hence,  the  complaint  is  often  accompanied  by  cough,  dyspnoea,  palpitations, 
or  other  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  impaired  digestion,  and  consequent 
general  emaciation.  The  hepatic  and  renal  functions  are  also  frequently  de- 
ranged. The  skin  is  apt  to  be  sallow,  and  sometimes  has  a  dusky  or  greenish 
hue.  If  to  these  symptoms  we  add  a  frequent  tendency  to  irregular  febrile 
action,  and  to  hemorrhage,  especially  from  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  nostrils, 
we  have  a  tolerably  full  picture  of  the  complaint.  If  not  relieved,  it  pro- 
duces a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  with  hectic  symptoms  or 
dropsical  effusion,  and  at  length  death,  amidst  the  usual  phenomena  of  fatal 
abdominal  diseases,  such  as  vomiting  and  purging,  stomachic  ai^d  Intestinal 
hemorrhage,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  delirium. 

The  disease  is  of  very  variable  duration,  lasting  only  a  few  months,  or  Tun- 
ning on  for  years,  and^  sometimes  continuing,  in  its  milder  and  more  inert 
forms,  even  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  without  any  very  great  inconvenience. 
In  miasmatic  countries,  many  individuals  are  affected  with  enlarged  spleens 
or  ague  cakes,  without  seeming  to  heed  them.  In  such  cases,  the  tumour 
appears  to  be  quite  indolent,  though  capable  of  being  roused  into  dangerous 
activity  by  causes  calculated  to  induce  acute  splenitis,  especially  by  blows,  or 
fills  on  the  side,  or  other  external  violence.  According  to  Mr.  Twining, 
children  are  not  so  well  able  to  support  the  disease  as  adults,  and  perish  under 
a  degree  of  it  which  might  be  resisted  by  more  hardened  oonstituti<»is. 

As  chronic  splenitis  prevails  in  miasmatic  regions,  it  is  often  associated 
with  a  peculiar  cachectic  condition  of  system,  with  a  depraved  constitution 
of  the  blood;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  state  of  health  bears 
to  the  splenic  disease  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  and  how  far  they  ure  both 
coincident  results  of  the  same  morbid  cause  acting  upon  the  whole  economy* 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  both  the  disease  of  the  spleen  and  the 
cachectic  state  of  system  are  common  effects  of  the  same  cause,  though  thej 
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maj  tend  to  fostain  and  aggravate  each  other.  The  eooatitndonal  afeeiion 
alluded  to  is  ebaracterised  by  a  pale  anemie  condition  of  the  akin,  whiob  is 
also  aalloWy  dry,  and  shninken;  by  general  lassitude,  inertness,  mvscular 
weakness,  and  mental  depression ;  by  great  liability  to  hemorrhages,  and  to 
sloughing  ulcers  of  the  legs  from  slight  injuries ;  by  pains  in  the  extreraities, 
sometimes  followed  by  collections  of  pus;  by  amenorrhoea  in  the  female;  and, 
in  general  terms,  by  all  the  symptoms  which  mark  a  soorbutie  dtatbeeis.* 

The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  various  degrees.  Sometimes  it 
scarcely  projects  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs,  and  can  then  be  detected 
only  by  the  flatness  upon  percussion,  which  extends  further  upwards  than  in 
the  normal  state  of  the  viscus.  Blost  commonly,  however,  the  tnme&etion  is 
very  obvious,  reaching  beyond  the  ribs  various  distances  into  the  lumbar, 
nmbiKcal,  and  epigastrie  regions,  and  sometimes  descending  as  low  as  the 
iliac  fossa  and  hypogastrium,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  In  this  condition,  the  spleen  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  hanl| 
smooth,  oblong,  and  somewhat  movable  tumour,  rounded  on  the  outer  nde, 
and  presenting  on  the  inner  a  more  or  less  attenuated  edse,  running  down- 
ward from  the  epigastrium  or  near  it  towards  the  left  flank,  and  often  some- 
what notehed.  This  is  the  ordinary  state  of  the  tumour  in  very  chronic  cases, 
in  which  there  has  been  much  organic  change.  In  others  which  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  acute  form,  and  in  which  the  swelling  is  probably  depend- 
ent chiefly  upon  congestion,  the  tumour  is  less  oblong  and  more  roanded,  is 
softer  to  the  touch,  and  yields  more  readily  to  treatment. 

Sometimes  other  tumours  are  mistaken  for  enlarged  spleen,  and  a  mere 
displacement  of  this  viscus  by  fluid  distending  the  pleura,  may  give  rise  to 
the  impression  that  it  is  larger  than  in  health.  The  affections  most  liable  to 
be  thus  mistaken  are  tumours  of  the  omentum,  peritoneum,  and  abdominal 
parietes,  and  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  But  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  shape  of  the  diseased  spleen,  the  normal  position  of  that  viscus,  and 
its  relation  to  the  neighbouring  viscera,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  course  of  chro- 
nic splenitis,  and  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  other  affections  alluded 
to,  the  practitioner  will  almost  always  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

Direction. — ^The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  spleen  is  often  found  adhering  to 
that  of  the  stomach,  colon,  or  kidneys ;  and  the  proper  coat  to  have  assumed, 
in  patches  more  or  less  extensive,  a  cartilaginous  or  osseous  character;  and 
these  degenerations  sometimes  follow  the  capsule  in  its  -cellular  extensions 
through  the  interior  of  the  viscus.  The  spleen  itself  is  enlarged  in  varioos 
degrees,  sometimes  enormously  so,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  or 
even  more.  The  parenchyma  exhibits  various  changes  of  structure,  not  un- 
frequently  even  in  the  same  case,  being  indurated,  hypertrophied,  or  con- 
gested, sometimes  softened  with  purulent  infiltration  or  collections,  and  some- 
times presenting  cavities  filled  with  effused  blood,  or  variously  coloured  liquids 
which  appear  to  have  originated  in  such  effusion. 

Cause*. — Chronic  splenitis  sometimes  succeeds  the  acute;  but  is  more 
frequently  original.  Its  most  common  cause  is  intermittent  fever,  of  which 
it  is  a  very  frequent  result,  when  that  disease  is  long  continued.  The  spleen 
becomes  congested  during  the  chill,  is  partially  relieved  upon  the  occurreiits 
of  the  fever,  is  again  congested  in  the  subsequent  paroxysm,  and  thus  goes 

*  The  coexistence  of  the  anemic  state  of  the  blood  and  enlarged  or  hypertrophied 
spleen,  so  often  obserred,  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  thai 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  spleen  is  to  destroy  the  red  corpuscles ;.  an  hypothesis  strongly 
supported  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  that  the  blood  leaving  the  spleen  Is 
much  less  rich  in  these  corpuscles  than  the  blood  entering  ii,  {^On  the  Slmeture  and 
Utt  o/the  SpUen,  Lond.,  1854.)— JVbfe  to  thtfinsrth  edition. 
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on  alternately  distended  with  blobd  and  ineompleteljF  unloaded,  natil  at  length 
organic  change  and  permaneni  ealargwaiNit  tahe  pkce.  (Hie  disease  also 
sometimes  follows  iMliona  remittent  ferofs;  and  it  is  thought  oesasionally  to 
result  directly  from  the  miasmatic  inflvence,  without  the  intervention  of  ferett 
Retention  or  suppresaon  of  the  menses  is  believed  to  fittvonr  its  production. 
In  fact,  anything  capable  of  mslntaiiiiDg  a  continued  portal  congestion  may- 
serve  as  a  cause  of  chronic  splenitis ;  and  most  of  the  agents  already  enume- 
rated,  as  producing  the  acute  form,  may  produce  also  the  chronio  when  acting 
more  moderately  and  for  a  longer  time. 

Trea/m^n^.— General  bleeding  is  seldom  required  or  ^missiUe,  unless 
when  acute  inflammation  supervenes  -  upon  the  ckronie.  Local  bleeding  by 
cups  or  leeches  shouU  be  employed  whan  there  is  pain  or  tenderness  in  the 
side,  without  an  anemio  or  very  debilitated  state  of  system,  and  especially  if 
fever  exist.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  advantageously  repeated  severai 
times  in  the  same  case.  Most  fi^uenUy,  bowever,  the  complaint  is  associated 
with  a  state  of  health  which  is  incompatible  with  much  direct  depletion.  The 
French  authors  recommeod  leeches  to  the  anus. 

Purging  is,  in  general,  a  safer  and  more  efficient  measure.  Medicines 
should  be  preferred  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  revulsion  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  without  greatly  debilitating.  Jalap  and  cream  of  tartar, 
senna,  rhubarb,,  and  especially  aloes,  may  be  employed,  the  latter  being  useful 
by  its  action  upon  the  hemonrhoidal  vessels.  The  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth  is  an  excellent  combination,  when  the  bowels  are  somewhat  indolent. 
Tartar  emetic  is  sometimes  advantageously  combined,  in 'small  doses,  with  the 
purgatives,  to  promote  their  action,  and  is  especially  applicable  when  there  is 
fever.  If  the  liver  should  not  act  sufficiently,  calomel  should  be  added  to  the 
other  cathartics.  la  debilitated  cases,  the  purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of 
aloes,  senna,  and  jalap,  may  be  added  to  or  substituted  for  the  medicines  in 
their  ordinary  form.  The  cathartic  may  generally  be  repeated  every  second 
or  third  day.  When  given  in  moderate  doses,  so  as  to  act  rather  as  a  laxative 
than  a  purgative,  it  may  be  repeated  daily.  Of  course,  in  cases  complicated 
with  diarrhoea,  cathartics  must  be  employed  cautiously  if  at  all. 

The  mercurial  impression  is  less  useful  in  this  than  in  most  other  instances 
of  chronic  inflammation.  Calomel,  the  mercurial  pill,  or  iodide^of  mercury, 
may  be  resorted  to  in  minute  alterative  doses,  when  the  hepatSc  action  is  de- 
ficient or  deranged ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  affiect  the  gums.  Though,  in  some  cases  in  which  the  general  health  is 
not  materially  impaired,  the  impression  of  mercury  on  the  -system  might 
prove  useful ;  yet  the  disease  is  so  often  associated  with  a  depraved  or  cacheo« 
tic  state  of  system  that  it  would  generally,  prove  injurious  by  increasing  thd 
debility,  and  still  further  depreciating  the  character  of  the  blood.  This  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  observation ;  and  the  employment  of  mercury, 
formerly  recommended  in  this  disease  as  in  hepatitis^  is  now  deprecated  by* 
the  most  experienced  practitioners. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  most  efficient  remedies,  in  connexion  with  purgatives, 
are  tonics  and  astringents.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  highly  useful.  In  Cases 
complicated  with  intermittent  fever,  it  often  speedily  efiects  a  cure  by  removing 
the  cause.  But  in  malarious  cases,  in  which  there  has  been  no  fever,  or  the 
fever  has  been  subdued,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  still  exerted  a  most  favourable 
influence,  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve 
grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other  bitter  tonics  may  be  substituted,  when 
the  indication  is  especially  to  improve  the  digesUon.  It  is  probable  that  nux 
vomica  would  prove  useful,  as,  among  the  effects  which  have  been  observed 
to  follow  its  poisonous  action  in  animals,  a  marked  diminution  in  the  size  of 
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the  spleen  bee  been  ofaflerredL  The  ehal jbeetee  hete  a  U^  Mid 
repaUtion  in  ehronic  q>leniti8.  Thej  not  only  act  hj  improring  digeetioB, 
correcting  the  anemic  condition  of  the  blood,  and  thns  prodoeing  a  looie  ib» 
prearion  on  the  general  system ;  but  they  are  beliered  also  to  Mte  a  direei 
effect  upon  the  spleen,  which  they  are  asserted  to  diminish  in  balk  in  healtli, 
and  still  more  when  morbidly  congested.  The  salts  of  manganese  may  abo 
be  employedi  as  having  a  similar  infloence  on  the  blood;  and  the  solphate 
has  been  particnlarly  recommended. 

These  remedies  may  be  Tarioosly  combined  in  the  same  prescripCioiiy  so  as 
to  soit  the  circnmstanoes  of  each  case.  Thos,  aloes,  extract  of  jalap,  or  eom- 
ponnd  extract  of  colocynth,  and  protocarbonate  of  iron  may  be  given  in  piO, 
to  which  sulphate  of  qninia,  or  extract  of  gentian  or  qoassia,  and  one  of  the 
mercurials,  may  be  adaed  if  requisite;  or,  if  it  be  desirable  to  adininister  the 
medicines  in  a  liquid  form,  senna  or  aloes  may  be  combined  with  one  of  the 
bitters  and  some  aromatic  in  infusion,  and  one  of  the  solnble  or  liqmd  prrpa> 
rations  of  iron,  as  the  sulphate,  tincture  of  the  chloride,  or  solutioa  of  the 
iodide,  may  be  added ;  and  the  whole  rendered  more  stimulating,  if  thougkl 
advisable,  by  one  or  more  of  the  purgative,  tonic,  or  aromatic  tinctuies.  A 
preparation  of  this  kind  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Twining,  as  having  proved 
efficient  in  the  chronic  splenitis  of  Bengal.* 

Another  remedy  which  seems  strongly  indicated  in  chronic  s|denitis  is 
iodine ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  much  apparent  advantage. 
It  may  be  used  internally,  or  externally,  or  both.  Perhaps  for  internal  nae 
the  iodide  of  iron  would,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  preparation ;  though  the 
oompound  solution,  or  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  the  iodide  of  potaasina, 
or  the  iodide  of  mercury  may  be  substituted,  when  circumstances  seem  pra- 
ferably  to  call  for  any  one  of  them.  The  ointment  of  iodine  should  be  ruMwd 
freely,  daily  or  twice  a  day,  upon  the  abdomen  over  the  whole  surfiuse  of  the 
tumour. 

Piorry  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  has  the  property  of  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  spleen  whether 
in  its  normal  state  or  bypertrophied.  He  gives  from  two  to  six  drachms  dis- 
solved in  ten  times  the  weight  of  water.  (Arch,  Gin.y  4e  s6r.,  xxviii.  344.) 

Other  local. measures  msy  be  resorted  to.  Repeated  blistering  is  some- 
times serviceable ;  but  the  remedy  should  be  used  with  caution ;  and  not  at 
all  in  those  cachectic  and  scorbutic  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
slough.  With  the  same  restrictions,  setons,  issues,  or  pustulation  with  tartar 
emetic  may  be  employed.  Friction  over  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  useful ; 
and  a  broad  flannel  roller  should  be  worn  around  the  body,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  proper  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  to  afford  mechanical  support. 
Warm  bathing  should  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  fever. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  system.  In  some  febrile 
cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  restrict  the  patient  to  vegetable  food;  but  much 
more  generally  a  nutritious  animal  diet  is  requisite,  in  order  to  support  the 
strength  and  repair  the  character  of  the  blood.  In  doubtful  cases,  milk  may 
be  added  to  the  vegetable  food.  In  all  cases,  the  food  should  be  of  easy  di- 
gestion. (See  D^fpepsia.) 

*  R. — PnW.  Jalap.,  PqIt.  Rhei,  PoIt.  Colombe,  PoIt.  Zingiberis,  Potasna  Bitartratis, 
Si  3j  ;  Ferri  Salpbatis  ^ss;  Tinct  Stnnm  txW;  Aq.  Menth.  SatiT.  f^s.  MisM.  TW 
dose  is  a  flaidoance  and  a  half  for  an  adult,  repeated  twice  a  day,  at  6  A.  M.,  and 
11  A.  M.,  to  be  reduced  proportionablj  for  children,  so  aa  to  produce  three  or  fbar 
Btools  daily.  This  is  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks  or  longer,  if  neoeaaarj, 
•with  occasional  intermissions  when  found  to  disagree  with  the  patient  Should  Ike 
patient  be  feverish,  it  is  to  foe  omitted  until  this  state  is  corrected. 
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Moderate  exercise,  attentiou  to  the  clothing,  and-^  a  pure  air  are  valuable 
adjuvants  in  the  treatment.  All  that  has  been  said,  under  chronic  hepatitis, 
in  relation  to  waterings-places,  may  be  considered  as  applidable  here. 

Various  other  remedies  besides  those  enumerated  have  been  employed.  In 
Bengal,  where  the  disease  prevails,  the  natives  use  garlic  and  expressed  oil 
of  mustard  with  chalybeates  and  aloes.  They  also  employ  the  actual  cautery, 
and  practice  acupuncturation  of  the  spleeu  with  very  long  needles.  Nitric 
and  nitro-muriatio  acids  have  been  recommended  in  combination  with  purga- 
tives. Muriate  of  ammonia  in  large  doses  is  favourably  spoken  of  in  Eberie'^ 
practice,  as  is  also  tartar  emetic  used  in  small  quantities  in  weak  solution  as 
drink.  Repeated  emetics  are  said  to  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  deducing 
enlarged  spleens,  and  cataplasms  of  tobacco  leaves  over  the  enlarged  viscus 
have  been  advised.  Mechanical  methods^  such  as  gentle  percussion  and 
kneading  of  the  spleen  with  the  hand,  have  had  their  adyocatea;  but  they 
are  obviously  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  all  tenderness,  and  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  viscus  is  indolent  rather  than  inflamed. 


Article  III. 

NON-INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Congestion. — The  spleen  is  peculiarly  liable  to  become  engorged  with 
blood,  either  from  irritation  in  the  viscus  itself,  or  from  causes  operating  from 
without.  When  active,  the  congestion  is  often  but  the  incipient  stage  of 
inflammation ;  and  probably,  even  when  passive,  it  produces  in  time  a  low 
and  imperfect  grade  of  that  aflection,  which  may  end  in  serious  organic 
changes  of  the  viscus,  as  in  intermittents.  Sometimes,  however,  oongestion 
exists  without  any  evidence  tf  hatover  of  inflammation. 

The  symptoms  during  life  are  not  very  obvioUs,  and  the  aflection  not  no^ 
frequently  entirely  escapes  notice.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  fulness,  weight, 
or  tension  in  the  side,  with  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  possibly  sometime? 
prostration  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  general  circula- 
tion; but,  in  most  cases  of  debility  connected  with  congested  spleen,  the 
Btate  of  system  is  dependent  on  other  causes,  and  is  itself  the  cause  rather 
than  the  consequence  of  the  congestion ;  the  blood  accumulating  in  the  spleen, 
because  the  heart  has  not  force  enough  to  carry  it  forward  as  fast  as  it  is  re- 
turned by  the  veins.  Along  with  the  sensations  alluded  to,  a  close  exami- 
nation will  detect  enlargement  of  the  viscus ;  and  the  absence  of  pain  or 
tenderness  will  render  it  probable  that  the  enlargement  is  not  inflammatory. 
In  some  instances,  the  spleen  has  been  ruptured  by  its  excessive  distension, 
especially  when  previously  more  or  less  disorganized ;  and  the  blood,  escaping 
into  the  cavity  of  the  a.bdomen,  has  produced  suddenly  the  symptoms  of  se- 
vere and  fatal  peritonitis. 

All  prostrating  influences  may  occasion  congestion  of  the  spleen  in  an 
ordinarily  full  condition  of  the  blood-vessels.  Hence  it  takes  place  in  faint- 
ing, and  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  miasmatic  origin;  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  distension  is  sometimes  enormous,  especially  in  ma- 
lignant intermittents  and  remittents.  Any  impediment  to  the  transmission 
of  the  blood  of  the  vena  portartim  through  the  liver,  or  any  obstruction  to 
the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  or  its  transmission  through  the  right  cavity  of 
the  heart,  may  have  the  same  eflect.  llapid  running,  and  excessive  muscu- 
lar exertion  of  any  kind  are  liable  to  produce  eongcstion  of  the  spleen ;  and 
that  viscus  is  said  to  have  sometimes  been  ruptured  from  this  cause. 
VOL.  II.  34 
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Upon  liiaifctioo,  the  ipleen  is  found  to  be  eonadenUy  calnged,  of  m  4ee|>- 
l»t>irD  almost  Meek  eolouTy  and  cn^Eorged  with  blood.  Someliiiies  the  bload 
u  extraTaaated,  and  exists  infiltrated  into  the  tissue,  or  eoUected  in 
more  caritiea  as  in  apoplexy.  OocaaionallT,  in  old  cases  of  splenie 
cicatrices  and  fibroos  cjfets  hare  been  observed,  which  are  supposed  to  be  tbe 
lemains  of  similar  kdons;  the  eflfosed  blood  baring  been  absorbed  or  beeoae 
organized. 

Congestion  of  the  spleen  is  werj  seldom  fiital  or  eren  serious  of  itsrif ;  maA, 
in  the  fatal  cases  in  which  it  has  been  obserred,  death  has  usuaUj  resulted 
from  other  catites.  It  may,  however,  prove  injnrioos  bj  laying  ^e  founda- 
tion of  inflammation,  or  disorganization  of  some  other  nature;  and  when  di*- 
eovered,  therefore^  merits  attention.  If  it  be  of  an  active  chaneter,  bfeeding 
may  be  employed.  In  other  cases,  emetics  will  be  foond  very  eftcient^  and 
these  should  be  followed  by  cathartics.  In  debilitated  states  of  the  system, 
tonics  may  be  employed  as  mentioned  under  chronic  ifdenitis,  and  the  chalj- 
beates  with  sulphate  of  quinia  are  the  most  efficient. 

tSo/l^nf/. — ^The  texture  of  the  spleen  is  softened  by  acute  inflammatioD; 
but  there  is  another  kind  of  softeniog,  which  is  not  attended  by  inflammatory 
qrmptoms  duriog  life,  and  ezhilnts,  on  dissection,  no  other  evidence  of  this 
process  than  its  owp  existence.  It  is  generally  associated  with  congestive 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  but  not  universally  so.  The  increase  of  bulk  is 
various  in  degree,  and  never  so  great  as  in  many  cases  of  enlargement  with 
induration  and  hypertrophy.  The  viscus  seldom  much  exceeds  three  or  four 
times  its  usual  size,  though  occasionally  it  has  attained  the  wdght  of  seven  or 
eight  pounds.  The  degree  of  softening  is  also  very  different  in  diflKerent 
eases.  Sometimes  the  consistence  is  but  sliglitly  altered:  sometimes  the 
whole  parenchyma  is  converted  into  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  disorganized  mass, 
like  a  loose  clot  of  blood  contained  in  a  membranous  iMig.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  spleen  will  even  break  or  tear  if  lifted  in  the  hand ;  and  the  finger  can  be 
run  through  it  in  all  directions,  almost  without  resistance.  The  interior  mass 
n  sometimes  a  black  gore,  sometimes  a  pulpy  matter  like  mud,  varying  in 
its  shades  of  colour,  from  a  light  gray  to  a  dark  almost  blackish  brown.  In 
some  instances,  the  fibrous  tissue  which  gives  its  cellular  structure  to  the 
viscus  remains ;  in  others,  this  also  is  disorganized. 

This  affection  occurs  in  tbe  course  of  various  diseases,  in  which  tbe  blood 
is  altered,  especially  scurvy,  and  low  forms  of  fever.  It  is  a  very  frequent 
accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever.  The  nature  of  tbe  softening  is  not  well 
understood.  It  may  be  ascribed  to  a  feeble  inflammation  which  the  vitality 
of  the  tissue  could  not  resist;  but  opposed  to  this  supposition  is  the  fact 
stated  by  Louis,  that,  in  all  the  cases  observed  by  him  in  typhoid  fever,  he 
found  the  whole  tissue  of  the  spleen  affected,  without  any  marks  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum,  and  without  pus.  It  is  more  probably  owing  to 
the  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  which,  accumulated  and  retained  in  the  spleen, 
cannot  sustain  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  tissue,  and  therefore  acts  in  some 
measure  the  part  of  a  solvent. 

No  therapeutical  measures  are  required  in  this  affection  other  than  such  as 
are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Ili/pertrophy  and  Atrophy, — The  spleen  is  sometimes  enlarged  by  excessive 
growth,  without  any  material  alteration  of  its  structure.  This  may  be  owing 
to  a  gentle  irritation,  not  exceeding  the  nutritive  point,  sustained  by  an  undue 
supply  of  blood.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  occur  in  intermittent;  but  theie 
are  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  other  enlargements  of 
the  viscus  attended  with  organic  derangement.  The  spleen  is  also  occasion- 
ally found  much  diminished  in  size ;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  it 
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was  little  larger  than  a  walnut.  The  dindinution  is  genenilly  attended  with  a 
loss  of  colour,  jmd  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition.  The  causes  of  tliis 
extreme  atrophy  are  unknown.  In  some  instances  of  a  more  moderate  kind, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  contraotion  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen/ 
consequent  upon  inflamtnation  or  other  organic  -change. 

Tubercles  have  been  noticed  in  the  spleen,  but  they  are  rare.  Qfjfts  and  . 
hydafkisf  undergoing  the  same  changes  a&in.  the  liver,  sometimes  exist,  but 
are  also  rare.  The  same  may  be  said  of  carcinoma  or  cancer,  *  Out  of  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  cases  of  this  disease  which  occurred  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  in  France,  in  ten  years,  according  to  the  table  of  M.  Tanchou, 
only  thirteen  were  in  the  spleen.  (Leber t,  Mal^ad,  Cojic^j  p.  92.)  MdanoiU 
is  asserted  to  have  occasionally  occurred.  The  fatty  and  waxy  deffeneration$ 
have  also  been  noticed ;  and,  in  the  waxy  spleen,  the  new  matter  has  been 
observed  to  yield  a  blue  colour  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid;  a  reaction 
characteristic  of  cellulose.  {Ed,  Month.  Joum,  of  Mtd.  Set.,  April,  1854, 
p.  381.)  Calculous  concretions  have  also  been  found.  But  none  of  these 
affections  are  of  practical  importance ;  as,  independently  of  their  rarity,  they 
present  no  signs  by  which  they  can  be  detected  in  life.  The  spleen  is  some- 
times displaced  from  its  natural  position  by  the  pressure  of  abnormal  growths 
or  collections  of  fluid  in  its  neighbourhood;  and  has  been  known  to  be  entirely  ' 
dislocated  without  any  assignable  cause.  An  example  of  the  latter  affection 
is  noticed  by  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  which  the  viscus  was  found  rating  on  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  retaining  its  peritoneal  and  vascular  connexions,  and  freely 
movable  in  all  directions.  ( Ct/c.  of  Pract,  Med,y  Philadelphia,  1844^  Article 
J}iseases  of  ^e  Spleen,) 


SUBSECTION  VI. 
DISIASXS  OF  THS  URIKABT  ORGANS. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  or  NEPHRITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  in  its  different  grades  and  varieties,  is  not 
uncommon.  It  may  be  seated  in  the  investing  coat  of  the  gland,  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  its  pelvis  or  calyceS;  or  in  two  or 
more  of  these  parts  conjointly.  The  capsule  is  seldom  inflamed  unless  in 
connexion  with  the  parenchyma.  The  part  most  frequently  affected  is  pro- 
bably the  pelvis  with  the  calyces,  ilayer  has  given  different  names  to  the 
disease  occupying  these  different  sites.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
gland  he  calls  nephritis,  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  pyelitis^  of  the  coat  perinea 
phritisy  and  of  the  glandular  parenchyma  and  pelvis  conjointly  pyelonephritis. 
But  this  refinement  of  nomenclature  is  of  little  practical  importance^  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  one  part  is  much  inflamed  without  some  participation  of 
Another;  and  an  exact  diagnosis  is  very  often  diflicult  if  not  impossible.  The 
treatment,  moreover,  is  directed  much  more  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptomsj  and  the  origin  of  the  disease,  than  its  precise  locality.  Nephritis 
has  also  been  divided  into  varieties  in  reference  to  its  causes ;  as  ill  to  t^ 
iimple  when  produced  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation,  the  calctUow 
when  resulting  from  urinary  concretions,  and  the  gouty  when  of  an  arthritic 
origin.     Bat  there  b  no  such  practical  or  esaential  diflSdrenoe  in  these  caaes  as 
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to  call  for  distinct  desigDations.  The  most  importaitt  division  is  prol«l>)  j  into 
thd  acute  and  chronic,  though  these  two  conditions  of  the  disease  are  often 
yery  indefinitely  separated. 

BymptomB  of  Acute  Nephritis. — ^The  most  prominent  symptom  of  aente 
nephritis  is  usually  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  upon  one 
side  or  upon  both ;  sometimes  sharp  and  severe,  sometimes  heavy,  obtuse, 
dr  burning;  often  extending  downward,  in  the  direction  of  the  ureter,  to  the 
groin,  neck  of  the  bladder,  scrotum,  or  even  the  inside  of  the  thigh;  in* 
creased  by  firm  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  kidney,  sudden  jars,  quick 
change  of  position,  bending  forward  in  the  sitting  posture,  severe  coughinff 
or  sneezing,  or  a  full  inspiration  from  any  cause ;  and  frequently  aeoompanied 
with,  a  retraction  of  the  testicle,  with  some  tenijiemesa  of  that  organ.  It  is 
said  that  when  one  kidney  only  is  affected,  the  patient  lies  most  comfortably 
on  the  opposite  side.  Along  with  the  pain,  there  is  occasionally  a  feeling  dT 
numbness  in  the  thigh.  If  the  patient  lie  on  his  (ace  with  the  knees  drawn 
up,  the  kidney  may  in  thin  subjects  be  grasped  by  the  hands,-  and  will  gene- 
rally be  found  tender,  and,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma,  some- 
what enlarged. 

The  patient  has  in  general  a  disposition  to  micturate  frequently,  though  the 
reverse  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  urine  passed  is  very  scanty,  usually 
high-coloured  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood,  sometimes  albuminous 
even  when  it  contains  no  blood,  and  not  unfrequently  contaminated  with 
mucus,  and  with  calculous  matter,  which  is  deposited  upon  standing.  In 
some  instances,  however,  when  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  exclusively 
affected,  or  when  the  urine  which  escapes  is  derived  from  the  sound  kidney, 
in  consequence  of  obstruction  upon  the  diseased  side,  the  secretion  is  clear 
and  of  a  healthy  colour.  When  both  kidneys  are  affected,  the  urine  is 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed;  and  then  comatose  symptoms  are  apt 
to  supervene. 

Acute  nephritis  is  almost  always  attended  with  fever,  the  antecedent  rigors 
of  which,  in  severe  cases,  set  in  simultaneously  with  the  pain,  or  even  before 
it.  In  other  cases,  the  pain  and  signs  of  urinary  disorder  occur  before  the 
constitution  has  begun  to  sympathize.  Sometimes  the  fever  is  very  high,  with 
headache,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  a  hot  dry  skin,  and  a  strong  pulse;  sometimes 
it  is  slight.  It  is  generally  remittent,  and  is  asserted  occasionally  to  have 
the  intermittent  form. 

The  stomach  is  almost  always  disordered  in  bad  cases.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  very  frequent ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  vomited  matter  sometimes  has  a 
xurinous  smell.     The  bowels  are  in  most  instances  constipated. 

When  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  exclusively  affected,  the  urine  is  free 
from  obvious  mucus,  and  usually  from  gravelly  deposit.  If,  upon  examination 
by  the  microscope,  it  be  found  to  contain  fibrinous  casts  of  the  uriniferoos 
tubes,  the  inference  is  highly  probable  that  the  cortical  portion  is  inflamed. 
The  gland  is  also  more  tender  under  pressure  in  proper  nephritis,  than  when 
the  mucous  cavities  only  are  diseased. 

In  the  pyeUti*  of  Raycr,  or  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  the  tes- 
ticle is  more  frequently  retracted  than  in  the  other  case,  the  renal  secretion  is 
not  so  much  diminished,  and  is  never  quite  suppressed,  the  urine  is  more  or 
less  mixed  with  mucus,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  with  pus,  and  when  the 
disease  is  associated,  as  it  generally  is,  with  gravel,  the  same  liquid  fr^uently 
abounds  also  in  calculous  matter.  In  some  instances,  ho¥Fever,  in  which  the 
concretion  serving  as  the  source  of  irritation  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime,  the 
urine  is  free  from  calculous  matter,  though  loaded  with  mucus. 

When  nephritis  is  of  calculous  origin,  the  pain  is  often  very  acute  and 
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spasmodic,  suffering  exacerbations  With  the  movements  of  the  caloulas  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  sometiipes  excited  into  excruciating  violence  upon 
its  entrance  into  or  passage  through  the  ureter.  The  presence  of  calculous 
deposit  in  the  urine,  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain  evincing  the  entrance  of  a 
stony  concretion  into  the  bladder,  and  the  escape  of  such  a  concretion  from 
the  urethra,  are  further  proofs  of  Uie  peculiar  nature  of  the  affection. 

The  gouty  form  of  nephritis  may  be  known  generally  from  the  constitu- 
tional habit  of  the  patient,  and  is  sometimes  strongly  characterized  by  occur- 
ring upon  the  retrocession  of  the  disease  from  some  external  part.  It  may  be 
recognized  also  by  the  character  of  the  urine,  which  is  high-coloured)  and, 
while  in  the  other  varieties  it  is  usually  deficient  in  uric  acid,  and  either  neutral 
or  alkaline,  in  gouty  nephritis  usually  abounds  in  that  principle,  which  it  de- 
posits copiously  upon  cooling  in  the  shape  of  earthy  or  sandy  gravel. 

In  its  more  acute  forms,  nephritis  is  often  very  rapid,  either  ending  in  r^^o- 
lution,  or  evincing  signs  of  suppuration,  or  other  unfavourable  phenomena 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  the  first  case,  the  pains  diminish^  the  urine  be- 
comes more  copious,  and  blood  is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  urethra,  the 
fever  abates,  the  skin  relaxes,  the  stomach  is  composed,  the  tongue  begins  to 
clean,  and  health  returns  sometimes  in  four,  five,  or  six  days.  Occasionally, 
the  disease  subsides  without  disappearing,  and  runs  into  the  chronic  form. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  marked  by  rigors,  some  ehatige  in  the 
character  of  the  pain,  a  weaker  pulse,  a  relaxed  skin,  and  sometimes  sweats 
at  night.  In  some  instances,  the  urine  becomes  at  first  turbid,  and  then 
gradually  yellowish  and  opaque,  obviously  owing  to  the  presence  of.pus.  In 
others,  the  pus  appears  suddenly  in  the  urine  after  a  certain  continuance  of 
the  signs  of  suppuration.  The  former  symptom  indicates  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  latter  an  abscess  of  the  glandular  substance,  which  has 
broken  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  either  case,  the  patient  may  gra- 
dually recover,  or  the  disease  may  continue  long,  even  during  the  whole  residue 
of  life,  in  the  chronic  form.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  calculous  mat- 
ter, or  small  concretions  are  occasionally  discharged  with  the  purulent  urine, 
proving  the  existence  or  production  of  these  substances  in  the  kidney.  The 
presence  of  pus  in  the  urine  may  be  known  by  the  change  wlpch  takes  place 
with  solution  of  potassa ;  the  yellowish  cream-like  deposit  becoming  viscid 
and  glairy,  like  ropy  mucus,  on  the  addition  of  that  reagent.  When  other- 
wise doubtful,  it  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Pus  in  the  kidney  may  be  disseminated,  or  in  the  form  of  an  abscess  in  the 
glandular  substance;  or,  it  may  exist  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  one  of  the  distended 
calyces,  in  consequence  of  obliteration  or  obstruction  of  the  ordinary  outlet, 
either  by  coagulable  lymph  or  calculous  concretions.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  abscess  sometimes  breaks  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  pus  is  dis- 
charged with  the  urine.  It  sometimes  also  happens  that  the  obstruction 
offered  by  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  is  partially  or  wholly  removed,  and  pus 
and  urine,  often  mingled  with  calculous  matter,  escape  by  the  natural  outlet. 
But  in  both  these  cases  a  different  result  sometimes  occurs.  The  purulent 
collection  goes  on  increasing,  so  as  occasionally  to  produce  large  tumours, 
which  can  even  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  which  result  from  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  ureter, 
and  consequent  distension  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  these,  the  pus  is 
mixed  with  the  secreted  urine  of  which  the  escape  is  cut  off,  as  well  as  with 
calculous  deposition ;  and  these  collections  sometimes  attain  an  immense  size, 
stretching  out  the  substance  of  the  kidney  into  a  thin  layer,  and  presenting 
an  evident  fluctuation  to  an  external  examination.  These  abscesses  or  collect 
tions  sometimes  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  certain  death. 
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They  lave  beini  known  abo  lobe  etaeaAted  tbnxigfa  theedoDyWithaMarody 
less  fatal,  though  more  protracted  issue.  Cases  are  on  reoord|  in  which  the 
matter  has  been  di^harged  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  loins,  and  found  its 
way  outward  through  the  skin ;  and,  if  the  patient  has  resisted  the  first  shoek, 
pus,  abne  or  mixed  with  urine  and  calculous  matter,  has  continued  to  escape 
for  a  long  time  through  the  fistulous  opening.  Even  under  snob  circnmstancea, 
recovery  has  taken  place,  though  seldom.  Another  and  much  rarer  outlet 
has  been  through  the  dii^hragm  into  the  lungs,  with  tlie  expectoration  of  pw 
and  urine,  and  ultimate  death.  It  is  asserted  that  a  favourable  iasne  has  re- 
sulted, in  some  of  these  tumours,  in  consequence  of  a  complete  destmetion  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  so  that  urine  or  pus  was  no  longer  produced,  and 
an  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  removal  of  their  contents  by  abaorptioni 
and  for  their  (Consequent  contraction  and  ultimate  obliteration. 

But  suppuration  is  not  the  worst  evil  in  acute  nephritis.  Sometimea  a 
total  suppr^ion  of  urine  takes  place,  with  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symp- 
toms, as  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions.  In  such  cases,  the  urea  and  other 
principles  usually  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  ad 
injuriously  upon  the  brain.  In  other  instances,  the  accompanying  foTer 
assumes  a  typhoid  form,  with  dark-coloured,  turbid,  ammoniacal  urine,  which 
comes  away  involuntarily,  and  towards  the  close  is  blackish  or  quite  suppressed^ 
while  the  breath  and  perspiration  are  fetid.  Both  these  forms  of  the  disease 
are  almost  always  fatal.  Again,  gangrene  sometimes  though  very  rarely  oecura, 
marked  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain  and  universal  collapse  of  the  system. 
It  necessarily  ends  in  death. 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Nephritis. — ^The  conditions  already  described  ae 
occasionally  following  suppuration  of  the  kidneys,  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
amples of  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease  consequent  on  the  acute.  OcoasioA- 
ally  the  pymptoms  of  acute  nephritis  gradually  subside  into  those  of  a  lower 
grade  of  inflammatory  action,  without  previous  suppuration ;  and  tho  ease 
becomes  chronic.  But  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  also  from  the  oom* 
mencement  those  of  the  chronic  form.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  slight,  so  much  so  occasionally  as  scarcely  to  be 
observed  unless  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  directed  towards  it.  Strong 
pressure  usually  aggravates  it,,  or  renders  it  sensible  if  not  previously  noticed. 
It  does  not,  as  in  the  acute  form,  extend  to  the  groin  or  thigh,  and  there  is 
no  retraction  of  the  testicle.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  and  paaeed 
more  frequently  than  in  health.  It  soon  loses  its  natural  acidity,  becoming 
neutral  or  alkaline,  assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  and  deposits  sediments  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  calcareous  and  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphates,  some- 
times mixed  with  urate  of  ammonia.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  Bayer  on  the 
alkalinity  of  the  urine  as  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  organ.  Should  the 
disease  advance,  the  pain  increases,  the  urine  sometimes  assumes  a  purulent 
appearance,  and  a  frequent  pulse,  night  sweats,  and  emaciation  mark  the 
developement  of  hectic  fever,  under  which  the  patient  sinks  if  not  relieved. 
When  the  urine  remains  free  from  pus,  the  inference  is  that  the  substance  of 
the  kidney  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  inflammation.  But  more  frequently  the 
pelvis  is  the  part  originally  affected,  or  at  least  participates  in  the  disease,  and 
the  urine,  at  first  mucous,  becomes  purulent  or  muco-purulent  in  the  end.  In 
chronic,  as  in  acute  nephritis,  the  blood  may  become  contaminated  from  the 
want  of  due  purification  by  the  kidneys;  and  various  secondair  affections  may 
thus  originate,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under  Wright's  disease. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  complaints  with  which  acute  nephritis  is  most  liable  to 
be  confounded  are  nephralgia,  lumbago,  inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and 
partial  peritonitis.     In  relation  to  most  of  these,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  tay 
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that  they  are  without  the  scanty  and  disordered  nriney  the  disposition  to  fre* 
qnent  micturition,  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  the  pain*  shooting  oh- 
liquely  downward  from .  the  region  of  the  kidney  to  the  groin,  which  cha- 
racterise nephritis.  But  nephralgia  is  sometimes  attended  with  all  these 
phenomena;  and  is  to  he  distinguished  only  hy  the  greater  violence  and  more 
spasmodic  character  of  the  pain,  and  the  total  absence  of  fever.  The  pain  in 
diseased  psoas  is  situated  somewhat  as  in  nephritis,  and  the  testicle  is  some- 
times retracted }  but  the  other  symptoms  above  mentioned  are  wanting,  as 
well  as  the  gastric  disturbance  so  common  in  the  renal  affection ;  and  the  in* 
erease  of  pain  in  the  mnsde  resulting  from  a  voluntary  movement  pf  the  thigh 
on  the  pelvis,  is  another  diagnostic  symptom.  In  lumbago,  the  pain  is  more 
superficial,  and  is  greatly  increased  by  certain  motions^  especially  by  attempt- 
ing to  rise  from  the  sitting  posture.  In  peritonitis  there  is  vomiting;  but  the 
urinary  symptoms  and  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain  are  absent,  there  is  greats 
tenderness  on  pressure,  the  pulse  is  smsll  and  corded,  and  the  expression  of 
countenance  peculiarly  anxious.  Chronic  nephritis  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  gives  rise  to  the  same  mucous  or 
purulent  character  of  the  urine;  and  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult  when 
the  two  affections,  as  sometimes  happens,  are  coexistent;  for  the  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney,  if  experienced  at  all,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
more  decided  evidences  presented  of  the  disease  of  the  bladder.  In  such 
cases,  the  lumbar  uneasiness,  which  a  close  examination  may  detect,  and  the 
pain  developed  by  pressure  upon  the  kidney,  will  serve  to  indicate  disease  ol 
the  latter  organ.  Bayer  considered  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  which 
he  believed  never  to  attend  pure  cystitis,  as  a  good  diagnostic  character ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  this  liquid  may  be  alkaline,  and  loaded 
with  phosphates,  from  disease  limited  to  the  bladder  alone.  In  the  case  of 
a  fistulous  opening  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  urinous  smell  of  the  discharged 
matter  will  prove  its  connexion  with  the  kidney. 

Dissection, — When  death  has  taken  place  at  an  early  stage,  the  kidney  is 
found  enlarged  and  congested,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  especially  in  the 
cortical  portion,  with  dispersed  red  points,  and  occasional  spots  of  extravasat^d 
blood.  It  is  sometimes  four  times  as  large  as  in  its  healthy  state.  The  tis- 
sue is  usually  softened,  though  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  sometimes  indurated, 
especially  in  the  tubular  portion.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  is 
usually  reddened  and  thickened,  and  the  investing  coat  more  easi^  separable 
than  in  the  healthy  state.  At  a  later  period,  pus  is  observed  in  the  glandular 
structure,  either  disseminated,  or  collected  in  small  cavities,  and  sometimes . 
also  in  the  pelvis,  along  with  fibrinous  exudation.  In  some  rare  instances, 
blood  and  pus  have  been  seen,  interspersed  among  the  broken  down  tissue  of 
the  gland ;  the  whole  having  a  fetid  odour,  indicating  gangrene.  Sometimes 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  exhibits  evidences  of  disease, 
without  a  corresponding  affection  of  the  parenchyma,  being  reddened,  ecchyw 
mosed,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  softened,  ulcerated,  and  even  gangrenous. 
Occasionally  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  exist  upon  the  surface,  which  in 
some  instances  close  the  ureter.  When  obstruction  of  the  ureter  has  occurred 
from  fibrinous  exudation,  calculous  concretion,  or  other  cause,  the  pelvis  is 
found  to  be  distended  with  urine,  mixed  with  blood,  pus,  and  amorphous  or 
crystalline  deposits.  In  chronic  cases  the  kidney  is  sometimes  larger,  but* 
usually  rather  smaller  than  natural,  more  or  less  hardened,  often  rough,  gran- 
ular, or  lobulated  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  pale  colour  mottled  with  red.  In 
old  cases  of  suppuration,  the  substance  of  the  gland  is  mostly  destroyed ;  the 
interior  parts  being  reduced  to  a  disorganized  pasty  mass,  into  which  the  re* 
mains  of  the  blood-vessels  and  excretory  tube  may  be  seen  to  run  in  the  form 
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other  times  redduih-browo  with  slate-coloured  patches,  and  occasionally  nloer- 
ated.  In  the  cases  in  which  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  has  taken  pkee,  pondiea 
of  great  size  are  sometimes  found,  the  walls  of  which  consist  parti j  of  ike 
thiekcued  mucous  membrane,  partly  of  the  distended  substance  of  the  kidney, 
the  outer  surface  of  which  has  formed  adhesions  with  the  neighboarhig  Tia- 
cera.  The  contents  of  these  pouches,  when  not  opened  by  ukeratioD,  an 
usually  mixtures  of  urine,  pus,  and  blood  with  occasionally  one  or  more  cal- 
culi, which  have  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  An  instance  is  on 
record  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind  weighing  sixty-eight  pounds.  Instead  of  tke 
large  tumours,  the  fistulous  passages  are  sonietimes  to  be  seen  by  which  they 
have  discharged  their  contents  in  the  various  directions  already  noticed. 

Cavstes. — Mechanical  violence,  as  from  blows,  falls,  concussioos,  or  penetrat- 
ing wouods;  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  the  drinking  (tf  cold  water  when  over- 
heated and  perspiring;  various  substances  which  have  the  property  of  irritat- 
ing the  kidneys,  as  cantharides  both  internally  and  externally  used,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  poisonous  doees;  and  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  drioks,  have  been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  nephritis.  An- 
other very  frequent,  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause,  is  the  presence  of 
calculi,  or  gravelly  matter,  in  one  of  the  calyces,  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  ureter. 
In  such  cases,  both  kidneys  are  apt  to  be  aflfected.  These  concretions  pro- 
duce inflammation  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  direct  irritation  of  their  irregu- 
lar surfaces,  or  by  obstructing  the  outlet  of  the  fluids  and  thus  occasioning 
distension.  In  the  former  of  these  modes  of  action,  they  are  much  aided  by 
whatever  produces  in  them  sudden  and  violent  movement,  as  horseback  riding, 
the  jolting  of  a  rough  carriage,  jumping,  running,  &c.  Other  substances  in 
the  kidneys  besides  calculi  sometimes  cause  inflammation  of  the  organ.  Such 
are  cysts,  hydatids,  and  various  morbid  deposits  in  the  glandular  tissue,  in- 
cluding the  tuberculous  and  carcinomatous.  Still  another  cause,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  the  preceding  is  gout.  This  sometimes  operates 
by  giving  rise  to  the  deposit  of  calculous  or  gravelly  matter  in  the  kidney ; 
and  sometimes  by  a  direct  influence;  as  where  the  disease  has  been  translated 
from  some  other  part.  Gout  not  unfrequently  constitutes  a  predisposition  to 
nephritis,  which  is  then  brought  on  by  cold,  and  excesses  of  various  kinds. 
Other  diseases  serve  as  occasional  causes  of  nephritis.  Any  afiection  of  the 
urinary  organs  capable  of  producing  retention  of  urine  may  have  this  effect, 
in  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  results. 
Hence  strictures  of  the  ureter,  morbid  growths  of  the  bladder  closing  the 
opening  of  the  excretory  duct  into  it,  enlarged  prostate,  and  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain  producing  paralysis  of  the  urinary  organs,  may  give  rise 
to  nephritis.  It  may  occur  also  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  irrita- 
tion from  an  inflamed  portion  of  the  urinary  passages,  whether  the  ureter, 
bladder,  or  urethra,  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  sympathy  which  connects  an  organ  with  the  outer  extremity  of  its 
excretory  duct  may  act  in  this  case,  thus  producing  nephritis  as  a  result  of 
gonorrhoea,  or  other  urethral  inflammation.  Various  structures  in  contact 
with  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  imparting  to  them  their  own  inflammation,  as 
the  enlarged  liver  and  spleen,  and  the  peritoneum.  Nephritis  sometimes  occurs 
as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  typhoid 
or  malignant  character.  Certain  persons  appear  to  be  predisposed  to  it  by 
iuhcritunce;  probably  through  a  tendency  to  gout  or  calculous  complaints. 
Old  age  also  constitutes  a  predisposition ;  for  the  disease  is  most  common  in 
declining  life.  It  is  more  frequent  in  childhood  than  after  puberty,  or  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood. 
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Treatment. — ^In  severe  oases,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tho 
substance  of  the  kidoej  is  affected,  and  the  pulse  is  vigorous,  blood  £^ould  be 
taken  freely  from  the  arm ;  and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  yieM,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  permit. 
In  many  instances,  however,  especially  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, such  as  results  from  urio  acid  gravel,  for  example,  the  grade  of  action 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  call  for  copious  depletion.  A  moderate  bleeding, 
or  the  application  of  cups  to  the  loins  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  sometimes 
even  these  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is,  however,  a  good  general  rule  to 
take  blood  when  the  inflammation  is  sufficient  to  occasion  fever.  When  the 
arterial  excitement  has  been  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  lancet,  should  decided 
symptoms  of  inflammation  continue,  local  depletion  by  cups  or  leeches  should 
be  resorted  to,  and  repeated  if  deemed  advisable. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  the  bowels  should  be  well  evacuated.  A  loaded 
state  of  the  colon  must  act  very  injuriously ;  and  purging  is  moreover  indi- 
cated both  as  a  depletory  and  revulsive  measure.  As  the  stomach  Js  often 
irritable,  calomel  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cathartic  to  begin  with,  being  one  of 
those  most  certainly  retained.  Should  4t  not  operate  efficiently,  it  should  be 
followed  either  by  some  mild  purgative,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  castor 
oil,  or  by  copious  enemata.  When  the  pain  is  very  acute,  and  especially  if  it 
be  of  a  spasmodic  character,  opium  should  be  given  with  the  calomel,  in  doses 
large  enough  to  make  a  decided  impression  ,on  the  system.  From  one  to 
three  grains  is  not  too  large  a  dose  in  nviny  instances;  but  perhaps  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  give  a  moderate  dose  both  of  the  opium  and  calomel,  and 
repeat  it  if  necessary.  Thus,  from  three  to  four  grains  of  calomel  and  one  t>f 
opium  may  be  given  every  two  hours  until  three  doses  have  been  taken,  unless 
relief  is  previously  obtained.  This  combination  often  has  the  effect  of  com- 
posing the  stomach,  so  that  it  will  receive  more  kindly  the  saline  or  oleagi- 
nous cathartic,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  should  never  be  omitted. 
Should  the  system  be  rebellious  to  opium  and  its  preparations,  the  extract  of 
henbane  may  be  substituted.  Independently  of  their  aid  in  cleansing  the 
bowels,  copious  enemata  of  warm  water,  or  wiarm  mucilaginous  fluids,  are 
thought  to  be  useful  as  internal  fomentatiops. 

The  bowels  having  been  well  evacuated,  it  will  be  advisable  to  aid  the 
depletory  measures  by  warm  cataplasms  or  fomentations  to  the  loins,  the  hip- 
bath, or  the  full  warm  bath ;  care  being  tuken  that  the  patient  is  protected 
against  cold.  The  warm  bath  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  cases  of  children. 
At  this  stage,  great  advantage  will  also  frequently  accrue  from  the  use  of  opiate 
enemata  at  night.  From  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  wiueglassful 
of  mucilage  or  thin  starch,  thrown  up  the  rectum,  not  only  affords  relief  .to 
the  pain  and  restlessness,  but  also  frequently  quiets  the  stomach,  and  enables 
it  to  receive  medicines  kindly.  Should  the  stomach  be  retentive,  instead  of 
an  anodyne  enema  at  bedtime,  a  grain  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  may  be  substituted,  and  the  boweb 
opened  upon  the  following  day  by  a  mild  cathartic. 

To  quiet  irritation  of  stomach  is  often  a  prominent  indication.  Should  it 
not  yield  to  the  anodyne,  small  doses  of  the  effervescing  draught,  or  repeated 
draughts  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water  will  frequently  afford  great  relief;  and 
a  sinapism  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  should  these  remedies  fail. 
Creasote  has  been  recommended,  but  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  unless  in  the 
advanced  stages. 

When  the  stomach  is  retentive,  free  dilution  by  mucilaginous  drinks,  aa 
gum-arabic  water,  barley-water,  fliixsecd  tea,  &c.,  will  often  be  useful  by 
diluting  the  urine^  and  rendering  it  less  irritating.     They  are^  however,  peca-. 
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liarlj  applicable  to  cases  of  mucous  ioflammatioiiy  without  mnob  diaesae  of  Um 
substance  of  the  kidney.  In  the  declining  stages,  chioken,  muttony  or  mal 
water,  or  rennet  whey,  may  be  substituted  for  the  mucilages. 

At  any  time,  if  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  citrate  of  potaaafty  in  the  fcrm 
either  of  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  will  be  foand  an  excel- 
lent adjuvant ;  and  tartar  emetic,  in  very  small  doseSi  may  be  added  if  the 
stdmach  is  not  at  all  irritated. 

When  the  disease  is  connected  with  calculous  depoeitiony  especially  of 
uric  acid  or  the  urates,  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  an  invaluable  remedy.  I4 
therefore,  the  urine  should  deposit  a  lateritious  sediment,  or  abonld  be  high- 
coloured,  and  prove  strongly  acid  upon  the  application  of  test  paper,  let  half 
a  drachm  of  the  bicarbonate  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  three  or 
four  fluidounces  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  or  without  symp,  care  beiag 
taken  to  avoid  the  acidulous  syrups.  The  same  remedy  is  also  naefnl,  though 
less  strikingly  so,  in  the  phosphatic  depositions. 

In  gouty  cases,  in  addition  to  the  measures  already  propoeed,  attenpts 
should  be  made  to  call  the  disease  to  the  extremities  by  sinapiama  to  the  legs 
or  ankles,  or  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  water,  rendered  more  stimnlating  by  rnl 
pepper  or  mustard.  Colchicum  is  also  an  excellent  adjuvant,  given  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  moderate  and  steady  influence  on  the  secretions  without  naoaeatiag 
the  stomach.     It  may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  morphia. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  benefit  will  accrue  from  irritation  to  the  loinii. 
Blisters  are  recommended  by  some,  but  they  are  hazardous  in  consequence  of 
their  tendency  to  produce  strangury.  Revulsion  is  more  safely  effected  by 
ammoniacal  lotions,  sinapisms,  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  or 
by  setons,  issues,  or  even  moxa.  But  these  latter  measures  are  best  adapted 
to  chronic  cases. 

Should  the  disease  be  of  the  chronic  grade  at  the  commencement,  it  will  be 
proper  to  treat  it  at  first  by  some  of  the  remedies  already  enumerated,  but  em- 
ployed with  much  more  restraint.  The  occasional  application  of  a  few  cups 
or  leeches,  possibly  in  some  instances  a  moderate  bleeding;  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels  and  urine,  which  should  be  kept  as  nearly  normal  as  po^ 
sible  (see  calculous  disease);  revulsive  applications  to  the  loins;  the  wearing 
of  flannel  next  the  skin;  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  the  exciting  caus<^,  are 
the  most  important  measures.  But,  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  whether 
originally  chronic  or  consequent  upon  an  acute  attack,  and  the  urine  is  Inaded 
with  mucus  or  pus,  indicating  disease  and  possibly  ulceration  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  another  system  of  measures  becomes  necessary.  Attempts  should 
now  bo  made  to  act  directly  upon  the  diseased  surface  by  medicines  which  pass 
through  the  kidneys.  Among  these  uva  ursi  has  long  been  prominent,  and 
should  be  employed  freely  in  the  form  of  decoction.  Pipsissewa  has  anal«>f^^as 
properties,  and  is  probably  not  less  efficient.  The  turpentines  and  bal^amf 
nave  long  been  employed  in  these  cases  with  obvious  benefit.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  copaiba  are  the  most  convenient,  and  probably  the  most  effertaal. 
Even  cantharides  may  be  here  employed,  as  a  stimulant  impression  upon  the 
diseased  surfiice  is  often  highly  useful ;  but  great  caution  should  be  observed 
in  its  use.  Diosma  and  pareira  brava  have  enjoyed  much  credit  in  this  stape 
of  the  disease.  Should  any  of  these  remedies  produce  much  irritation,  they 
should  be  suspended,  and  recourse  be  had  to  demulcent  and  emollient  mea«ures. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  general  health.  For  this 
purpose,  some  of  the  milder  tonics  may  be  occasionally  used  with  advantace, 
especially  the  chalybqates  and  pure  bitters.  Wild  cherry  bark  is  well  adapted 
to  cases  complicated  with  hectic  fever.  Moderate  exercise  and  pure  air  are 
highly  important.     If  a  resident  of  cities,  the  patient  should,  therefore,  be 
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sent  into  the  country  darinji^  the  Rammer.  Certain  mioenti  waters  have  been 
found  beneficial,  especially  thoiie  combining  a  chalybeate,  with  alkaline  salts 
and  carbonic  acid  impregnation. 

The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  the  stage  and  grade  of  action.  In  the  earljr 
stage  of  the  acute  disease,  it  should  be  exclasively  mucilaginous  or  farinaoeous^ 
and  should  be  employed  usually  in  the  liquid  form.  When  the  disease  ia 
advanced,  weak  animaJ  broths  may  be  added ;  and,  in  cases  of  debility  with  9 
tolerably  sound  state  of  the  digestive  function,  a  fall  allowance  of  the  ordinary 
food  may  be  permitted ;  indigestible  and  acescent  substances  being  scrupuloustj 
excluded.  In  the  chronic  disease,  with  symptoms  of  locab  or  general  excite- 
ment, it  is  best  to  restrict  the  patient  to  vegetable  food,  with  the  addition  o£ 
milk  in  doubtful  cases.  But,  when  suppuration  is  fairly  established,  and  thei 
general  strength  begins  to  fiul,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  though  still  mild 
and  digestible. 

When  coma  supervenes  upon  affections  of  the  kidneys,  little  additional  ean 
be  done.  The  attention  of  the  physician  is  still  ta  be  directed  to  the  di^ase 
of  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  secretion  should 
be  the  object  chiefly  aimed  at;  as  it  is  upon  this  probably  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  depend.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  acute  dis- 
ease, no  good  ean  accrue  from  the  stimulating  diuretics.  They  would  only 
aggravate  the  difficulty.  The  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  combated  by  cold 
to  the  head,  and  leeches  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  the  temples.  Typhoid 
cases  must  be  treated  upon  the  principles  applicable  to  low  forms  of  fbver  in 
generals 

In  all  cases  where  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  disposed  to  yield,  and  the 
remedy  is  not  prohibited  by  a  cachectic  state  of  system,  mercury  so  exhibited 
as  but  slightly  to  touch  the  gums,  promises  some  chance  of  good. 


Jirtiele  II. 

BRIGHrS  DISEASE^ 

Syn. — Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys. — Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys.-r 
Desquamative  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys.^ — Albuminuria. — Albuminous  Nefihritis. 

Attention  was  first  called  by  Dr.  Bright,  of  London,  to  the  peculiar  asso^ 
ciation  of  symptoms,  connected  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  kidneys,  whichi 
for  the  want  of  a  name  fitted  to  expresa  its  precise  pathological  character,  ia 
generally  called  Bright's  disease,  in  honor  of  its  original  observer.  This  namift 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  retain,  until  opinion  shall  have  become  settled 
upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection.  In  the  course  of  the  following  obser* 
vatioDs,  it  will  be  rendered  obvious  that  neither  of  the  names  given  above  as 
synonyraes,  has  a  just  claim  to  exclusive  adoption.  The  statements  put  forth 
by  Dr.  Bright,  in  1847,  were  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by  othet 
observers,  among  whom  Drs.  Cbristison,  Gregory,  and  Osborne,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  MM.  Solon  and  Rayer,  of  France,  are  the  most  prominent;  and  recently 
many  valuable  microscopic  observations  have  been  contributed  by  Professor 
Glnge,  of  Brussels,  Dr.  George  Johnson,  of  London,  and  several  others.  It 
is  due  to  Dr.  Christison  to  state  that,  in  drawing  up  the  fbllowing  account  of 
the  disease,  I  have  availed  myself  of  his  lucid  essays  on  the  subject. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease,^  which  are  sometimes  distinct  in  their 
origin  and  course,  sometimes  appear  to  be  merely  different  stages  of  the  same 
attack,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  (Mcute  and  chronic^ 
I  shall  first  describe  them  separately,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  tp  characterise 
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tafk  of  cksa:  aad  0Mi4vel)B«]ie  at  brp&oB  tLvrpgnlivkitk  vijbe 

It  f^/i2^^  «»  vitti  fjmpeoBi  eLoet^lj  rest^mb^ixi?  tji-:«e  'J  -n^irarj  mep^iins. 

q«£«ttT  i&'i^ier^^  asi  olrcoae.  oceaKi^ttll  j  exvo'iinc  4:vnvird  «>  tbp»  crxa  or 

SBfd  tfrm^tim^  puofol;  and  the  wzk.  of  vhieh  tse  qiBsnfj  i«  ia  mheral  m«ek 
4j]B:Di«b<<}«  12  ki^lj  albamiooa*,  and  n:4  iui&c«)3£nc2T  b^x*JT.  In 
cai«».  tMT»  is  xendenKsm  of  the  tpccassrlom  vitii  or  withom  naxuea  ai^i 
iDg,  F<rT<T  if  a  nBiriTiB  aeeoBfaniment.  and  x«  otftea  a§hcred  in  wkk  ricon 
St  the  comnMiKeBent  of  th«  attack.  V«tt  »>:•&.  soaetuMS  in  a  daj  or  tvo. 
cd<inatoa<«  effofirjii  takes  place,  and  drnpsj.  of  the  kind  vnailr  demoouBtted 
ififbiTifnatcTT.  u  deTelr.pe>i.  All  theee  sTmptotns.  bomTer.  are  not  presesft 
in  ererj  case.  Thi»,  the  pain  i«  «>aKtiD2es  tctt  sixfht  or  eren  vandnc.  and 
the  diiease  oeeanooallj  run*  its  cf«r«e  without  the  occmience  of  drjpaj. 

The  nrine  u  often  rerj  freatlj  diminished,  and  eometimes  is  qnife  snp- 
prueedf  or  comes  swar  onlj  br  dr^j^.  It  is  in  some  cases  so  abvndant  is 
allmmen.  that  it  u  eoDTerted  ij  the  cosfolation  of  that  principle  into  a  vni* 
imn  j^Uj;  and  the  deposit,  upon  standing  twentj-foor  hocrs  after  coaznln- 
^MD,  Kidr/m  <K<Qpie8  less  than  cne^third  of  the  balk  of  the  fluid.*  Other 
diseases  are  oecasionsUj  attended  vlth  cnagnlable  urine:  bat  in  none  is  the 
sibamen  so  copious  or  so  continaou^  and  so  durable  in  its  preTsIence.  In 
eon«e^4oence  of  its  presence,  the  urine  froths  much  vhen  shaken.  In  ocher 
re^«ets,  it  raries  imatlj.  Sometimes  it  is  clear,  sometimes  bi*?4d-red :  and; 
in  serere  eaaes,  blood  is  occasional ij  di^harged  almost  or  qaite  unmixed. 
The  urine  is  often  turbid  or  opalie^cent  from  the  presence  of  •'•:It  matter,  of 
opaque  mnca«,  or  of  the  cast  off  fraements  of  the  mucous  epithelium,  which 
are  recognizable  by  the  aid  r>f  the  microscope^  3Iinute  cjlindrical  tubes  are 
also  sometimes  discorerable  in  it,  which  are  coagula  of  fibrin  moulded  in  the 
nriDiferoaa  tubules  of  the  kidDejs ;  and  with  these  more  or  less  of  the  epi- 
thelial celi<f  of  the  tubules.  Upon  standing,  the  urioe.  eren  when  at  first 
nearly  clear,  usually  deposits  a  fleecy  sediment,  and  frDmetlmes  lithic  and 
pLospLatic  salts.  It  oc^r^onally  putrefies  and  becomes  ammoniacal ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  event,  ltd  specific  gravity  is  nearly  aks  in  health,  though  generallj 
somewhat  lowered.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  found  considerablT  heavier 
than  the  normal  standard,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  albumen.  The 
other  solid  ingredients  do  not  vary  greatly  frt»m  their  due  proportion.  From 
the  diminacion  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  whilst  most  of  its  solid  tn^redients, 
as  urea  and  the  salts,  are  in  the  healthy  proportion,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
amount  of  these  substances  eliminated  is  much  lessened. 

•  The  rea/l«r  in  referred  to  the  articic  Dropsy,  pajre  342,  for  an  acci-'Unt  of  the  best 
mode  of  t';=ting  th*?  orhie  for  aihum«o.  l»r.  CLriit:.v>i»  states  thai,  if  tL«  co^gulatej 
albumen  bt  .-ep^mt^J.  w%<»he>l.  utA  •iried,  it  will  weigh  s/'- met: me*  a*  much  ji*  27  gr&ins, 
and  seldom  le?-  thmn  10,  id  Ui^K)  of  urine.  In  testing  for  Albumen,  allow&nre  ma5t  be 
made  for  thnt  whieb  n^r^^*ihn]r  Attend*  the  presence  of  blood  or  pof  in  the  urine :  an*!, 
if  the  qtianthj  discovere'J  is  rerv  smAlI,  the  absence  of  the  corposcles  of  thc«e  flaidi 
moiit  be  fthown  by  the  micr>fSCope.  before  the  orine  can  be  pronounce*!  to  be  albuminocis. 

t  Dr.  George  Johnson  stAtej  that,  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  urine,  no  renal 
epithelium  is  contained  in  it.  Ton-iequently,  the  presence  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
uriniferoa.s  tnbale^  is  an  eridence  of  a  m*^rbid  de<'^u'\mation  of  this  structure.  The 
epithelial  cells  of  the  secreting  tubules  differ  fr^^m  thos«  of  the  straitirht  tubules  and  of 
the  mucous  passages,  in  being  rounded  instead  of  flattened,  and  in  haring  a  granular 
and  opaque  appearance.  Occasionally  they  contain  an  oil  globule,  but  Dr.  Jobns«>n 
thinks  this  is  rare  in  the  perfectly  normal  sUte  of  the  epithelium.  (Lend,  Med,  Timtt 
Md  Gai.,  iT.  284  and  33o.) 
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Blood  drawn  from  the  arm  is  very  of^n  sizy  and'  even  strongly  capped. 
The  scrum  sometimes  appears  milky,  in  bonseqaence  of  the  presence  of  oily 
matter.  Its  specific  gravity  is  reduced,  sometimes  from  1.029,  which  is 
about  the  average  in  health,  even  to  1.018  ;  and  it  coagulates  loosely  by  heat. 
Both  these  circumstances  are  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  albumen,  consequent 
upon  the  secretion  of  that  principle  by  the  kidneys.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  is  somewhat  increased,  and  ufea  has  been  discovered  in 
the  serum.  The  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  materially  altered  at 
first,  but  diminishes  as  the  disease  advances. 

Besides  dropsy,  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  asso* 
ciated  in  its  course  with  various  other  affections,  among  which  have  beea 
enumerated  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
and  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  brain.  When  the  attack  terminate! 
unfavourably,  it  is  generally  through  some  one  or  more  of  these  associated 
affections;  and  among  them,  coma  and  apoplexy  are  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent. More  will  be  said  of  them  hereafter.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that,  in  its  acute  form,  the  disease  generally  terminates  favourably ; 
and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  not  unfrequently  runs  into  the  chronic  form. 

Symptoms  of  the  Chronic  Form. — Though  occasionally  preceded  by  the 
acute  form,  this  has  much  more  frequently  its  characteristic  grade  from  the 
commencement.  The  symptoms  are  ip  the  beginning  very  obscure.  The 
disease  may  have  been  in  existence  for  months,  nay  even  for  a  year  or  more, 
without  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  any  material  departure 
from  health.  He  may  have  been  sensible  of  a  growing  weakness,  of  some 
derangement  of  digestion,  of  an  occasional  t-endency  to  frequent  micturition^ 
of  some  obscure  or  fugitive  pain  in  the  lunbbar  region;  he  may  even  have 
observed  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  his  urine,  or  some  irregularity  in  its 
appearance;  but  these  symptoms  were  perhaps  insufficient  to  call  his  seriooB 
attention,  or  excit«  alarm.  The  first  thing  which  occasions  anxiety,  and 
leads  to  an  application  for  medical  aid,  is  usually  the  occurrence  of  edematous 
swelling,  commencing  often  in  the  face  and  extending  rapidly  over  the  body. 
The  physician  is  consulted  on  account  of  the  dropsical  symptoms,  and  tne 
previous  existence  of  the  phenomena  above  mentioned  is  ascertained  upon 
inquiry.  At  the  same  time  he  discovers,  perhaps,  some  tenderness  upon 
strong  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  kidney,  and,  on  examining  the  urine, 
finds  not  only  that  its  quantity  is  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary  healthy 
average,  though  much  less  reduced  than  in  the  acute  form,  but  that  its  den* 
sity  is  diminished,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  albuminous.  If  dropsy  has 
not  been  developed,  the  gradual  inci'ease  of  stomachic  disorder,  general  weak- 
ness, emaciation,  and  perhaps  lumbar  pain,  engages  the  attention  of  the 
patient,  and  leads  him  to  seek  relief.  There  is  now  danger  that  the  physician 
may  overlook  the  real  disease;  but,  if  upon  his  guard  against  mistake,  he  will 
investi<;ate  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs  and  of  the  urine,  and  will  find 
the  condition  above  described.  The  complaint,  unless  arrested,  slowly  ad- 
vances. The  constitutional  symptoms  mentioned  are  aggravated,  nausea  and 
frequent  vomiting  are  occasionally  added  to  the  other  dyspeptic  phenomena, 
the  patient  complains  of  great  thirst  and  occasional  drowsiness,  the  surface 
becomes  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  pale  and  nearly  bloodless,  and  a  general 
anemic  condition  sets  in,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
case.  Instead  of  paleness,  there  is  sometimes  a  purplish  hue  of  the  surface, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  has  a  dusky  aspect.  Exposure  to  cold  or 
some  other  cause  occasionally  brings  on  an  acute  attack,  with  fever,  an, in- 
crease of  uneasincps  in  the  back,  a  still  further  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
urine,  and  a  greater  degree  of  albuminous  impregnation.    These  symptoms 
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Bar  ciil«*je  vider  treatiKst.  mod  t^  trvaT*}mt  refsae  Hi  dutMie 
At  k^gtL  o<b«r  diseuet  avperrese.  and  either  canj  c5  tlie  pabent.  «r  i«ATe 
him.  ai>:3  :h«r  s^badeoee,  Bore  exiias5t«d  tkia  bef  Te.  The  srssea  mcm 
to  be  p€<ilnHT  foseepdble  to  inflMDau:~«T  anaeks.  wheihrr  mfee  or cLrauc 
e«ek  as  ptiriirisj,  periiooitis.  pmeariiti*.  broQchiiisw  and  poe^wmaa  Dlfr- 
tan^enKiiT  of  tbe  aiweatarr  canal  b  fix  iza^MiBaii.  FreqpeKt  and 
obis«icaie  T.^cidng  haa  been  iifXked  as  a  priwnent  wjm^cm  m  tl 
TW:«cb  geceraUj  eaastipaied,  the  b«;>vel«  are  TiwfiiiiiM  aCected  vhli 
•xha::^r£  diairbcea.  Ot^ar^:-;  dkeatses  of  tiie  heart,  Ivnfs.  and  lirer.  cither 
pRTicQsJT  ezisdag.  or  developed  darinc  the  prTciea  of  the  ccop^aiBC  verr 
otfceo  acgr^nte  the  dan^r.  and  rosier  a  fiiai  tenainatioB  alBoe*  eenaim.  Im 
the  «riiiiarT  come  of  the  ccsp^st.  if  i:  ecd  xahrvmiMj,  deash  u  pre- 
ceded by  c'>matf«e  STrnptoiBf^  soaedmes  aiBOonnnr  to  apn^-ioT. 

The  urine  diners  ereaUr  in  diaeren;  cases,  aad  it  difeiat  periods  of  the 
fliBie  cafe.  The  cmkr  inTariab^e  cirmmstazxe  in  relatioo  K>  it  is  a  red: 
d  hs  «iKei5e  craTitr.  ovinf  to  the  d:axni«£.ed  profNvti-jfli  of  its  R&i 
stitomt^.  e^pectallT  the  urea  and  sklta.  Tris  is  :be  BXt  chaiacteriscic  plie> 
■omencii  of  the  chrocne  f>jrm  of  the  cirn:c>ria:;.  Thc«ch  the  deftstr  of  the 
■rine  is  renerailj  soBevbat  belov  ihi  Leaithj  avence  in  acste  acts 
lednetrn  is  triT»l  eoBpared  vith  that  v'rkiea  takes  ^laee  in  the  ciri 
Aoccfdinz  vy  Pront.  the  speei5e  traTirr  cf  healthj  urine  b  froa  1.015  te 
l/je5.  aiKordinf  to  Sokn.  fir 301  1  i>i*>  to  l.*>24.  It  has  been  diminbhed  in 
this  complaint  to  l.<^!<3.  thonzb  the  ar-nare  is  cocksiderabir  bizhcr  titan  thin. 
The  decsKn*  coes  on  dJainiAing  with  Uke  pr^fress  •cf  the  cospLaiat.  aad  is 
BOt  ma&erialiT  increased  bj  the  saperrentio&  of  an  arase  astaek. 

The  urine  is  rerj  fcneralij,  thiczn  n?c  ncifomlT  ilhoaznovs:  aad  the 
qnaatitT  vf  albonea  varies.  It  is  alviTs  snch  kai  tlian  in  the  acvce 
exsepc  vhen  an  aente  auaek  sopErr^^nes  up^e  the  dkronie.  T^  eiong^'< 
prodaced  bj  heat  «r  nitric  aevi.  icsvad  »ji  cctKZjmz  ooe^4hird  9f  the  v~3« 
of  the  nriae,  belov  which  it  seMrai  ialls  in  the  amte.  is  disiaisbed  ti>  a 
4|n8rter  cr  eT-»G  an  ezhth.  In  thfi  airaz  ri^^i  ^ta^es.  it  fi:<«»sc£K«s  vb*:i]T  dis- 
apf<ar«  irr  a  tise.  and  sooetiae:*  the  c^cal  tests  oecasi?c  -ioIt  a  slight  -?cal- 
cscence.  T  >vards  the  el'ee  of  the  'rase,  this  a  it  L&pien  eren  tL'?«rh  the 
■rine  is  b«t  small  in  <{TiantitT:  tst  h  alf*:  swi-rtiae^  occurs  as  an  earixr  pe- 
liod.  vi^n  the  secietioQ  is  in-' re  trin  le-iiTurllj  e»:f  :':«s-* 

The  -TiactitT  of  urine  is  al5«?  T<rT  ruiii-I-*.  Simeciiaes  it  is  verr  ssalL 
womHin.rs  narzraL  scmedntrs  i^.T^Mje-i;  aci  the  a?^s<ntat:*:>a  is  i^eadooo- 
nlij  K  ^at  as  &3  eocLsdtiite  ii^r^esb.  I:  iicirL«hes  ^pna  an  acote  znfaf»n. 
and  crar  the  cl:>ee  c-f  the  ci^cpliint,  when  the  iii!  j  diiehar^  b  iftec  redbeed 
to  c-ae  :r  t^r?  CTCce*.  Tne  cclxir  cf  the  Tiriae  aaT  ie  rtHr-wbh.  or  bfrxd- 
fed.  cr  i:irk-rr>vn.  cr  eren  q^te  sAinral:  l«t  it  b  qtuIt  Bi»:h  paler  than 
in  heal:ii.  asd  the  seeretioo  b  ia  <k:a-*  isscai-^s  alo^  e*x-?arlie9&  It  si 
[j  K:re  or  less  tcrbii  '?r  o^ftscect.  ir:^  tbif  sa^e  caase  as  in  the 

Lie  f  >nsi.    Tzjt  fteeej  anto^r  vhica  ci:aE^::':ates  the  r^krdal  cpae£*j.  eraia- 


ally  settl^es  towards  the  coac«  of  the  rizaseL  with  :^is  in  alx  indtaace*  c^xnpKetfcT 


♦  W.  G.  •>»ea  Bees  ^as  xcac-aZj  5 px=fi  hm  j;^  -ai*  ^x^rwirt  —fui  1  rf  ti«  K>:A 
t£«9«  ct*w.  *1  :a*  wiik  si*  iI*iZ3i«:.     After  «^4n:::3X  aI  ta*  ftZbatnL  r  j  ^risk  S«j- 
»ii»i  itrtriic  *•:  vlh  tie  -xrts*  T->Ii«  ::■:  riz  if  ^*  ;rwe&»  :f  tiia  ixL-L 

ficrfftccs.     He  ku  »»cae««i  ta«  ma«  extrhrr^  sis<r  ia  :&«  arrac  7f  < 
rhadvl  £MaEe  <€  tac  ki>M«Ti.  &^i  f:i  riL'>r:ci« 

the  pg':4acgiiB  •:/  «ieH5<T  bi  f«e&  &f<f.*t:  !^«.     I*:  £=Lf3ii£i»  il::a;c  viia  s^«e  *Zbi 
(Z41HL  JM.  Cfc,  JxlT.  iNil.  p.  li*i.  — .Vifir  V  a"^ 
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separatiDg.  In  microscopic  examinations,  therefore,  the  lower  portion  should 
be  selected  where  there  is  no  solid  sediment.  In  this  insoluble  matter  are 
found,  in  various  proportions,  and  on  different  occasions,  blood  or  pus  corpus- 
cles, oil  globules,  epithelial  cells  Tariously  altered,  cylindrical  casts  of  the 
urinifbrous  tubules,  and  occasionally  the  urates  and  phosphates. 

A  singular  circumstance,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  the 
urine,  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  has 
been  stated  that,  in  the  acute  stage,  the  proportion  of  this  ^constituent  is  bpt 
slightly  changed,  while  the  serum  of  the  blood  loses  much  of  its  albumen, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  separation  of  this  principle  by  the  kidneys. 
But  as,  in  the  chronic  stage,  leas  albumen  is  discharged  with  the  urine,  the 
serum  nearly  reacquires  the  proportion  which  it  has  in  health.  The  salts  and 
fibrin  of  the  blood  ara  not  materially  changed  in  quantity;  and  ureti;  which 
is  not  appreciably  present  in  health,  has  o^n  been  found  in  the  serum  in  * 
Bright's  disease ;  an  event  which  might  be  looked  for  from  the  diminished 
amount  secreted.  All  this  is  wh|it  might  be  expected  from  the  condition'of 
the  urine.  But  the  disappearance  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
not  so  readily  accounted  for.  All  due  allowances  being  made  for  the  effects 
of  artificial  bleeding,  and  of  occasional  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys,  the 
red  corpuscles  are  sometimes  reduced  to  one- third  of  their  healthy  proportion 
under  the  direct  infiuence  of  the  disease  alone.  The  diminution  goes  on  until 
the  close  of  life ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  consequently  often  ao* 
quires  before  death  a  waxen,  yellowish-white,  almost  cadaveric  hue.  To  what 
is  this  loss  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  be  ascribed  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  digestive  process?  In  reply  to  this  question,  it  is  asserted  that  the  phe- 
nomenon occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  digestion  is  apparently  unimpaired. 
Can  it  be  that  the  colouring  matter  is  changed  into  albumen  by  the  kidneys  f 
This  is  not  probable.  The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  albumen  in  the  uritie 
is  smallest  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the  decolorization  of  the  blood  is  going 
on  most  rapidly,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  this  notion.  The  most  probable 
explanation  appeara  to  be,  that  there  is  some  failure  in  the  vigour  of  the  as-* 
similating  processes,  dependent  probably  on  the  same  cause  which  has  predis- 
posed the  kidneys  to  the  morbid  change  going  on  within  them ;  and  that  ibb 
two  effects,  instead  of  having  any  mutual  dependence,  are  merely  coexisting 
results  of  the  same  concealed  agency.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect 
might  depend  on  a  solvent  power  of  the  urea  over  the  red  corpuscles,  or*  s 
poisonous  influence  upon  them  leading  to  their  disintegration. 

Associated  Disorders. — Dropsy  is  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  the 
affections  associated  with  Bright's  disease.  It  has,  indeed,,  been  considered 
as  one  of  its  essential  phenomena.  But  this  is  an  error.  It  is  not  only  often 
absent  during  long  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  is  sometimes 
wanting  throughout  its  whole  course,  especially  in  the  acute  form-  Nor  are 
all  cases  of  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
associated  with  this  particular  disease  of  the  kidney.  But  when  along  with 
dropsy,  in  any  particular  case,  there  is  scanty  and  highly  albuminous  urine, 
and  when  the  specific  gravity  of  that  secretion  is  decidedly  and  steadily  below 
that  of  health,  at  the  same  time  that  the  quantity  is  at  times  at  least  reduced 
below  the  natural  standard,  and  especially  if  there  is  evidence  in  lumbar  pains 
of  the  existence  of  renal  disease,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  >  doubt.  The 
dropsy  has  been  ascribed,  in  acute  cases,  to  the  diminution  of  albumen  in  the 
blood,  and,  in  chronic  cases,  to  this  combined  with  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles^ 
whereby  the  liquid  portions  of  the  blood  are  allowed  more  readily  to  pass 
through  the  vascular  walls.  There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this  suppo- 
sition ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that^  in  the  acute  fonn^  it  comes  on  too  speedily 
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alter  the  fint  eTidence  of  kidaej  affeetion,  to  be  ascrihabk,  at  least  ezdnaiTdyi 
to  any  alteration  of  the  blood  depeDdent  on  that  affection.  In  saeh  eases,  a 
more  probable  origin  is  irritation  of  the  serous  or  cellular  tissQe,  resulting 
from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  inflammatory  congestion 
of  the  kidney.  This  form  of  dropsy  has  been  already  sufficientiy  considered 
in  all  its  practical  relations.  (See  pcuje  349.) 

The  British  writers  upon  Bright's  disease  speak  of  a  strong  tendency  whiA 
it  has  exhibited,  within  their  obserration,  to  favour  the  deyelopement  of 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  serous  membranes. 
The  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericsrdium  are  attacked,  in  relation  to  fre- 
quency, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed ;  and  the  arachnoid  is 
sometimes  aiiiected.  Bronchitis  is  not  uofrequent,  and  b  apt  to  be  very 
obstinate.  Pneumonia  has  also  been  noticed  in  some  cases.  Chronic  rheu- 
matism is  said  to  be  very  frequent  and  obstinate  in  the  chronic  disease  of  the 
kidney.  These  inflammations  are  liable  to  occur  upon  slight  exposnre  to 
cold,  or  to  cold  and  wet  combined;  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  rendered  impure  by  the  defective  state  of  the  most  important 
emunctory.     But  their  origin  is  somewhat  obscure. 

Cardiac  and  hepatic  diseases  are  very  frequent  associates  of  Bright's  ma- 
lady. Out  of  one  hundred  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Bright  himself,  there  were 
only  twenty-seven  in  which  no  cardiac  affection  could  be  detected,  and  in 
fifty- two  instances  the  heart  was  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy.  In  eighteen  of 
these  there  was  valvular  disesse,  in  eleven  the  aorta  was  affected,  and  in  the 
remaining  twenty- three,  the  hypertrophy  could 'Uot  be  traced  to  any  other 
organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  the  large  blood-vessels.  (See  Waiaon'g  Led.^ 
Am.  ed.,  p.  785.)  The  inference  is  obvious  that,  where  the  disease  originated 
in  the  course  of  the  renal  affection,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  existine 
anaemia,  which,  by  an  obvious  mode  of  action,  is  one  of  the  most  powerfiu 
agents  in  the  production  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  But 
not  unfrequently  the  cardiac  precedes  the  renal  disease;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  two  have  one  common  cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  disease  of  the  liver,  which  occasionally  accompanies  Bright's  disease,  and 
very  greatly  increases  its  danger.  The  must  frequent  hepatic  affections  under 
these  circumstances  are  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  usually  denominated 
cirrhosis.  The  affections  both  of  the  heart  and  the  liver  tend  very  strongly 
to  increase  the  dropsical  effusion,  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
renal  dipcasc. 

Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  extremely  common,  and  often  very  troublesome. 
Dr.  Cbristison  lays  great  stress  on  the  chronic  vomiting  frequently  attendant 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  kidney,  and  apt  to  be  peculiarly  distressing  towards 
its  close.  It  sometimes  occurs  daily  upon  the  awakening  of  the  patient  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  in  some 
cases  all  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rejected.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  cardiac  disease  has  some  influence,  perhaps  the  chief  influence  in 
producing  this  state  of  the  stomach.  So  far  as  regards  the  latter  organ,  it 
appears  to  be  merely  functional.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  it  must  greatly 
contribute  to  exhaust  the  patient  and  hasten  the  fatal  issue.  The  frequent 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  incident  to  the  disease  have  been  before  alluded  to.  Some- 
times this  affection  is  useful  by  relieving  the  dropsy,  sometimes  it  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  by  the  exhaustion  it  produces.  It  may  in  some 
instances  be  purely  functional ;  but  is  more  frequently  dependent  on  chronic 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels. 

In  this  catalogue  of  associated  affections,  the  cerebral  must  not  be  over- 
looked.    They  are  indeed  of  very  great  significance;  as  it  is  through  the  brain 
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that  a  fatal  issne  of  the  disease  very  frequently  takes  place.  Coma'may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  the  regular  termination  of  a  fatal  case  of  Bright's  malady. 
In  some  acute  cases,  it  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  total  suppression  of 
the  urine ;  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  without  the  superyention  of  dropsy, 
or  any  other  secondary  affection.  When  dropsy  is  developed,  comatose  sympe 
toms  frequently  make  their  appearance,  and  are  always  a  signal  of  danger. 
In  chronic  cases,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  is  occasional  drow- 
siness, sometimes  disappearing  and  again  recurring,  but  on  the  whole  gradually 
deepening  as  the  complaint  advances,  until  at  length  it  sinks  into  profound 
coma  shortly  before  death.  In  some  instances,  the  brain  shows  evidences  of 
more  active  disorder,  in  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy,  convulsions,  or  delirium. 
Amaurosis  has  repeatedly  been  noticed  as  an  associate  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  violent  headaches  are  another  occasional  attendant.  It  is  customary  to 
ascribe  the  drowsiness,  coma,  and  other  cerebral  phenomena  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  urea  in  the  blood.  In  all  probability,  either  this'or  other  impurities 
remaining  in  the  circulation  from  the  closure  of  their  usual  outlet,  are  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  by  directly  poisoning  the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  ob- 
servation that  the  drowsiness  is  increased  when  the  urine  becomes  very  scanty, 
and  is  relieved  by  an  increase  of  the  renal  secretion.  Total  suppression  of 
the  urine  is  almost  constantly  followed  by  coma.  But,  in  opposition  to  these 
views,  it  may.  be  urged  that  urea  is  in  all  cases  defectively  eliminated,  and  if 
it  be  the  cause  of  coma  in  one  instance,  it  should  be  so  universally.  But  the 
objection  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  this  and  other  noxious  principles  are  elimi- 
nated with  the  dropsical  fluid,  in  which,  in  fact,  urea  has  been  asserted  to 
have  been  rendered  evident  by  chemical  tests.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  dropsy 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a  safeguard.  According  to  Frerichs, 
whenever  these  cerebral  symptoms  are  exhibited,  the  blood  will  be  found  to 
contain  not  urea  only  but  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  supposed  to  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  former  principle,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  Frerichs  supposes  that,  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea,  some  agent  must  be  present  in  the  blood  capable 
of  acting  on  this  principle  as  a  ferment,  and,  according  as  such  an  agent  is 
present  or  absent,  there  will  or  will  not  be  produced  the  poisonous  effects 
ascribed  to  urea.  But  there  are  probably  other  sources  of  the  coma.  Some- 
times it  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  dropsy,  and  diminishes  with  its 
diminution.  In  such  cases,  it  probably  depends  upon  the  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  ventricles,  and  is  relieved  by  the  absorption  of  that  fluid.  The 
anemic  state  of  the  blood  may  possibly  also  occasion  drowsiness,  from  the 
want  of  the  stimulating  properties  requisite  to  keep  the  brain  in  action. 
Again,  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  probably  owing,  in  some  instances,  to  san- 
guineous congestion  of  the  brain,  or  meningeal  inflammation,  consequent  upon 
the  same  state  of  system  which  occasions  inflammations  elsewhere;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  organ  participates  not  unfrequently  in  that 
tendency  to  fatty  or  other  degeneration,  which  affects  so  many  other  organs, 
and  is  often  indeed  the  primary  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  kidney  itself. 

Coitrse  of  the  Disease. — When  the  acute  cases  are  about  to  terminate 
favourably,  which  they  often  do  after  an  uncertain  duration,  the  lumbar  pains 
cease,  the  urine  increases  greatly  in  quantity,  and  the  dropsical  symptoms 
with  the  tendency  to  drowsiness  gradually  diminish,  until  health  appears  to 
be  restored.  Should  the  urine  continue  to  be  albuminous,  the  apparent  re- 
covery must  be  looked  on  as  delusive,  and  the  practitioner  should  persevere 
in  his  curative  measures,  or  be  prepared  to  encounter  a  return  of  the  symp- 
toms. In  unfavourable  cases,  the  disease  runs  a  variable  course.  Sometimes, 
without  dropsical  symptoms,  a  comatose  or  apoplectic  state  comes  on  speedily, 
VOL.  II.  Ho 
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and  tfter  a  lew  dajs  etnies  off  tlie  patieDi.  This  u  apt  to  liappeD  wfaea  Ilia 
nrioe  is  ezceediDglj  seantj,  or  altogether  Buppreased.  In  some  instanoea, 
the  coma  ia  the  first  symptom  which  causes  alarm ;  the  local  affeetioo  of  tlie 
kidoej  haying  escaped  attention,  and  being,  perhaps,  first  disooTeied  upon 
examination  after  death.  3Iach  more  freqoentlj  dropsj  takes  place,  atiier 
ezcluflivelj  anasarcous,  or  inyolring  also  the  serous  cavities ;  and  the  patient 
perishes  of  some  intercurrent  inflammation,  or  dies  comatose  in  the  ordinarj 
progress  of  the  complaint,  or,  after  partial  and  temporary  amelioratioiia,  fidla 
at  length  into  the  chronic  state  of  the  disorder. 

The  usual  course  of  a  chronic  case  in  its  earlier  stages  has  already  been 
described.  In  this  form,  the  disease,  when  once  established,  either  iwna 
slowly  onward  with  a  steady  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  or  undergoes 
Tarious  changes  from  the  occurrence  of  secondary  diseases,  the  oeeaaional 
supenrention  of  acute  attacks  of  the  renal  affection,  and  from  remiasionfl  or 
ameliorations  from  natural  causes,  or  under  the  influence  of  treatment,  with 
subsequent  exacerbations.  Sometimes  the  complaint  appears  to  be  qnieaeent 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  dropsy  yields  wholly  or  in  part,  the  intercmrent 
inflammations  are  relieved,  and  the  patient  is  apparently  well ;  but  fresh  ex- 
posures bring  on  renewed  attacks,  or  the  local  affection,  which  has  remained 
quiescent,  becomes  again  active,  and  the  complaint  resumes  its  march  with  an 
accelerated  pace.  Should  the  patient  not  perish  with  an  acute  or  chronie 
inflammation,  or  in  one  of  the  supervening  attacks  of  the  disease  in  the  acate 
form,  he  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  more  and  more  anemic,  more  and  more 
dropsical,  and  at  length  sinks  into  a  fatal  coma,  or  perishes  of  the  compli* 
cations  incident  to  dropsy  in  its  last  stage;  incurable  organic  affections  of 
the  heart  or  liver  not  unfrequently  superadding  their  influence  to  that  of  the 
renal  disease.  It  has  been  said  that  apparently  favourable  changes  take  plnoe 
under  remedies,  which  promise  fairly,  but  not  unfrequently  deceive  the  hopes 
of  the  practitioner.  Such  indications  are  never  to  be  relied  on,  unless  the 
urine  resumes  and  retains  for  some  time  the  healthy  character.  It  must  not 
only  become  natural  in  appearance  and  quantity,  and  free  from  albumen ; 
these  changes  not  unfrequently  occur  without  any  real  improvement;  it  must 
also  regain  the  healthy  density,  showing  that  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  per- 
forming their  part  in  the  purification  of  the  blood;  and  the  favourable  change 
must  persist  for  a  long  time,  before  it  will  justify  confidence  in  the  really 
sound  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

DiagnoM. — After  the  description  of  the  symptoms  above  given,  little  need 
be  said  under  this  head.  In  every  case  where  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect 
the  possible  presence  of  Bright's  disease,  the  urine  should  be  examined.  It 
is  not  enough  that  this  should  merely  contain  albumen  to  prove  the  existence 
of  that  disease.  Various  other  morbid  affections,  both  of  the  kidneys  and 
other  organs,  are  occasionally  attended  with  coagulable  urine.  But  this  phe- 
nomenon, along  with  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  urine,  and  especially 
when  dropsical  or  obvious  renal  symptoms  are  present,  will  afford  sufficient 
means  for  a  very  probable  diagnosis.  Thus,  should  the  urine  be  scanty,  highly 
albuminous  independently  of  the  presence  of  blood,  and  little  reduced  in  specific 
gravity,  and  should  the  patient  be  at  the  same  time  febrile,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  he  is  labouring  under  an  acute  attack,  or  is  in  the  early  stage 
of  Bright' s  disease.  When  the  urine,  whether  scanty  or  otherwise,  is  mode- 
derately  albuminous,  or,  though  free  from  albumen  at  times,  is  generally  con- 
taminated with  it,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  its  specific  gravity  is  consider- 
ably and  steadily  diminished,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  its  chronic  form.  The  conjunction  of  dropsy  with  these  symptoms 
will  render  the  diagnosis  almost  certain.     The  evidence  of  the  microaoopey  as 
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will  be  soon  shown,  aids  greatlj  in  the  decision  aa  to  the  character  of  the 
affection. 

Dissection. — Authors  describe,  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  kid- 
neys, after  death  with  the  above  symptoms,  various  organic  derangements, 
among  which  are  tubercles,  simple  atrophy  of  the  organ,  and  cartilaginous 
hardness.  These,  therefore,  are  affections  which,  though  probably  distinpt 
from  Bright's  disease,  cannot  always  be  discriminated.  But  they  are  rare,  and 
a  mistake  in  diagnosis  could  lead  to  no  evil  result.  The  genuine  malady  pre- 
sents the  following  anatomical  characters  in  its  different  stages.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  acute  form,  the  kidney  is  found  greatly  congested  and  enlarged, 
weighing  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  as  much  as  in  health.  It  is  al^o 
flabby  and  soft,  though  the  softness  is  stated  to  be  different  from  that  ordinarily 
produced  by  inflammation.  Signs  of  vascular  congestion  are  also  presented  in 
visible  arterial  ramifications,  and  reddish  points  upon  its  outer  and  inner  sur- 
faces. The  colour  externally  is  dark,  with  spots  here  and  there  still  darker. 
Internally,  the  organ  appears  engorged  with  blood,  and  exhibits  small  patches 
of  ecchymosis.  The  cortical  part,  which  is  chiefly  and  sometimes  exclusively 
affected,  is  of  twice  or  thrice  its  ordinary  thickness.  These  phenomena  might 
be  considered  as  those  merely  of  the  early  or  congestive  stage  of  ordinary  acute 
nephritis;  but  another  circumstance,  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case,  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  congested  parenchyma,  there  is  often  an 
apparent  granular  formation,  which,  though  in  this  stage  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  neighbouring  structure,  is  proved  to  be  distinct  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  im- 
pervious to  the  finest  injection,  which  therefore  surrounds  and  defines  it.  The 
quantity  of  this  matter  appears  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  is  abundant  in  cases  which  have  Continued  several  weeks. 

Sufficient  records  are  wanting  of  the  appearances  presented  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  when  of  the  chronic  form  from  the  beginning.  When 
somewhat  advanced,  it  exhibits  the  following  phenomena  The  kidney  is  some- 
times enlarged  and  flabby,  sometimes  shrunken  and  inourated,  and  sometimes 
of  the  natural  size.  The  outer  surface  is  paler  than  in  health,  mottled  with 
yellowish  or  grayish  patches,  and  often  granular  to  the  touch.  The  cortical 
portion  internally  has  the  same  yellowish  marbled  aspect,  the  natural  striso 
being  obliterated  or  deranged,  and  has  also  a  rough  or  granular  feel.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage,  the  whole  cortical  portion,  including  that  which  dips 
between  the  tubuli,  has  lost  its  natural  reddish- brown  colour,  and  assumed  a 
yellowish  hue,  which  is  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  the  healthy 
colour  of  the  tubular  structure,  which  is  little  affected.  If  a  minute  exami-^ 
nation  be  now  made,  small  granulations  will  often  be  observed,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  scattered  through  the  sub- 
stance or  on  the  surface  of  the  cortical  part,  and  sometimes  clustering  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  patches.  Sometimes,  however,  the  new  matter  is 
quite  homogeneous  over  considerable  spaces.  That  it  is  different  front  the 
ordinary  structure  of  the  kidney  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
ject^. Still  further  onward  in  the  disease,  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  while 
it  has  the  same  mottled  appearance,  is  irregular,  often  tuberculated,  or  lobu- 
lated^  probably  from  the  absorption  of  the  healthy  tissue  between  the  masses 
of  new  deposition,  and  the  consequent  shrinking  of  the  surface.  The  whole 
kidney  is  often  greatly  shrunk,  and  sometimes  very  hard.  Internally  there 
are  few  remains  of  the  healthy  striated  cortical  portion.  If  the  kidney  remain 
of  the  natural  size,  the  place  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  is  completely  usurped 
by  the  new  matter  in  a  granular  or  homogeneous  form,  and  portions  of  it  are 
also  found  even  amidst  the  tubular  structure;  and  at  length  even  this^  structure 
almost  entirely  disappears,  leaving,  perhaps,  only  a  single  tubulus.    When  the 
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kidney  has  eanineied^  the  new  matter  itself  appears  to  bare  Bndergoae  abnq^ 
tion,  partial  or  complete,  the  cortical  portion  ia  shrunk,  the  tnboli  also  mn 
ahmnk  and  deranged  in  position ;  and,  in  some  very  old  cases,  the  whole  kid- 
ney has  been  reduced  to  a  shriTelled,  flabby,  almost  membranous  strvctare,  m 
which  little  or  nothing  remains  either  of  the  proper  glandnlar  parenchyinmy  or 
of  the  new  deposit.  Occasionally,  but  rery  rarely,  suppuration  has  heat  no- 
ticed in  the  kidneys;  and  small  cysts  are  not  unfret^uently  fomd  od  the 
surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  which  are  sometimes  very  nnnieroaa, 
and  are  ascribed  to  distension  of  the  tubules  produced  by  obstruetkNi  below 
the  point  of  dilatation.  The  supra-renal  gland  is  usually  hardened.  It  ia 
unnecessary  to  detail  the  morbid  phenomena  which  are  occasionaUy  Ibnnd 
in  other  organs.  They  are  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  pheaooMnn 
during  life. 

Nature. — It  was  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  any  hope  eonld 
be  entertained  of  ascertaining  the  precis^  nature  of  those  changes  in  tka 
kidneys,  upon  which  the  appearances  offered  to  the  unaided  senses,  as  wdl 
as  the  consequences  of  the  nephritic  disease,  depend.  Such  researebes  ba^n 
been  diligently  made ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  two  affiectii 
of  the  kidneys,  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature,  though  sometimes 
which  constitute  the  real  organic  lesions  in  Bright*s  disease,  in  at  least  s 
nujority  of  cases.  These  are  1.  an  inflammation  affecting  especially  the  nri- 
niferous  tubules,  and  called  by  Dr.  George  Johnson  desquamative  imJUami 
turn  of  the  kidneyt^  and  2,  fatti/  dtyeneration  consisting  mainly  in  % 
excess  of  oil  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules. 

Denqvamative  Infiammation. — This  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  Bttj 
originate  in  either  form,  or  pass  from  one  into  the  other."*  It  occupies  at  firai 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney,  and  is  believed  to  be  seated  espemllj  in 
the  uriniferotts  tubules,  though  producing  tbe  general  congestion  of  the  kidneyi 
which  has  been  noticed  in  the  acute  disease.  One  of  the  effects  of  tbe  infhiM 
mation  is  to  cause  a  nlore  or  less  rapid  production  and  separation  of  tbe  epi- 
thelial cells,  while  at  the  same  time  fibrin  is  exuded  so  as  to  form  s  psendo- 
membranous  lining  to  the  tubules,  and  the  ordiDary  products  of  the  secretion 
are  greatly  diminished  or  cease  to  appear.  Tbe  accumulation  of  the  exfoliated 
cells  and  exuded  fibrin  produces  distension  of  the  tubules,  which  are  thus  made 
to  compress  the  vascular  rete  around  them,  and  consequently  to  produce  con- 
gestion of  tbe  3Ialpighian  corpuscles,  which  in  this  condition  throw  out  seroa 
and  sometimes  blood  itself,  but  less  water  than  in  health.     The  fluid 


*  Id  onlcrto  understand  this  subject,  it  is  necessarr  that  the  Rtudent  shovld  hAveaa 
idea  of  the  iutimate  fitructure  of  the  kidney  as  recently  made  known.  The  c<wti€al 
portion  of  the  gland  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  congeries  of  tortuous,  uriniferoaa  ttt- 
bules,  which,  on  learing  this  structure,  become  straight,  and  combine  to  form  thecoaef 
which  project  into  the  renal  pelvis.  These  tubes,  both  in  their  tortuous  sad  stru|^t 
course,  are  lined  with  epithelial  cells,  which,  in  the  former,  are  beliered  to  be  the  agents 
of  the  true  urinary  secretion,  separating  the  urea,  uric  acid,  saline  matters,  and  other 
characteri>tic  constituents  of  the  urine  from  the  blood.  Here  and  there  in  the  cortical 
tubule^:,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bowman,  or  at  the  end  of  each  tubule  ss  stated  by 
Prerich^.  an  expansion  may  be  observed,  in  which  is  admitted  one  of  the  Mslpighiaa 
corpuscles,  invested  by  a  very  delicate  epithelial  coating,  which  separatee  it  froai  the 
oavity  of  the  tubule.  These  little  bodies  are  formed  by  the  convolutions  or  rmmiiica- 
tions  of  a  branch  of  the  renal  artery,  terminating  in  a  vein,  which  leaves  the  eorpvade 
where  the  artery  enters,  and  then  it<3elf  ramifies  sso  us  to  form  a  network  of  reesels  sbout 
the  nei(:hbouring  tubules.  The  office  of  Ihe  Malpighi.in  bodies  is  believed  to  be  to 
sepiirate  from  the  blood  its  watery  part,  which,  pHS>ing  down  through  the  tabalea, 
washes  away  the  characteristic  urinary  matters  eliminated  by  the  cells,  and,  mixiiif 
with  or  dissolving  them,  forms  urine.  The  cells  are  believed  to  derive  the  msterisls  of 
their  secretion  from  the  blood  of  the  venous  network  by  which  they  are  Burrounded. 
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vasated  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  washes  down  the  contents  of  the  tubules, 
and  together  with  these  passes  out  of  the  body  as  urine.  This,  therefore,  while 
it  contains  little  urea  or  saline  matter,  must  be  more  or  less  albuminous,  and 
contain  epithelial  cells,  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubules,  and  not  unfrequently 
blood. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — In  this  condition,  which  was  first  investigated  by 
Gluge,  and  afterwards  independently  by  Johnson,  oil  globules  are  deposited 
in  great  excess  in  the  epithelial  cells,  distending  them,  and  causing  their 
detachment  from  the  walls  of  the  tubules,  which  become  at  points  so  much 
dilated  as  to  burst,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  fatty  c^lls  into  the  neighbour- 
ing tissue.  Similar  effects  are  produced  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case  upon 
the  proper  secretion,  and,  by  pressure,  on  the  blood-vessels  and  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.  In  the  urine  the  main  difiierence  is  that,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
epithelial  cells  and  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubules,  we  observe  detached  cells 
loaded  with  oil  globules,  and  casts  of  the  tubes  containing  the  oil-bearing  cells 
embedded  in  them. 

In  some  cases  the  two  affections  are  combined,  the  desquamative  inflam- 
mation coexisting  with  the  fatty  degeneration ;  and  in  such  the  urine  will 
contain  cells  and  casts  with  and  without  the  oil.  The  presence  of  a  few  oil 
globules  in  the  epithelial  cells  is  said  by  Frerichs  to  be  normal ;  but  Dr. 
Grairdner  maintains  that  the  least  trace  of  it  indicates  a  diseased  state  of  the 
kidney,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson,  who  anticipated  Frerichs  in  his  statement, 
has  subsequently  been  induced  to  change  his  opinion  on  this  point.'*'  The 
coincidence  of  inflammation  and  fatty  degeneration  is  in  no  degree  extraor- 
dinary ;  for  the  fibrin  exuded  in  the  former  state  may,  as  the  powers  of  the 
part  fail,  undergo  a  change  into  oil )  and,  as  suppuration  is  seldom  observed 
io  this  affection,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  fatty  degeneration  may  be 
substituted  for  it ;  the  two  conditions  having  this  in  common,  that  they  ori- 
ginate under  similar  conditions  of  the  vital  forces. 

The  characteristic  appearances  of  the  kidneys  may  be  readily  accounted  for 
upon  the  basis  of  the  above  facts.  In  both  forms,  the  kidneys  may  be  at 
first  increased  in  bulk,  in  the  one  from  general  congestion  and  exudation  of 
fibrinous  matter  in  the  tubules,  in  the  other  from  the  copious  deposition  of 
oil.  In  both,  the  granular  consistence  may  be  given  by  the  aggregation  into 
small  masses  of  the  separated  epithelial  cells.  In  the  fatty  kidney,  the  colour, 
whether  uniformly  yellow  or  mottled,  is  owing  to  the  fatty  matter,  which  in 
the  former  case  is  uniformly  diffused,  in  the  latter  is  in  isolated  spots.  The 
shrinking  of  the  gland  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  what  might  be  anti- 
cipated. Pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  causes  their  obliteration  \  the  Mai- ' 
pighian  bodies,  not  receiving  blood,  wither;  and,  as  the  deposition  producing 
the  atrophy  is  irregularly  distributed,  the  shrinking  is  also  irregular,  giving 
a^  granular,  tuberculated,  or  lobulat^d  character  to  the  surface.  As  the  urini- 
ferous  tubules  are  deprived  of  their  cells,  the  denuded  basement  membrane 
becomes  wholly  incapable  of  performing  the  proper  function  of  secretion, 
though  it  may  permit  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  to  pass  more  or  less 
albuminous,  so  that,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  there  may  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of  watery  urine,  with  or  without  albumen.  The  func- 
tion of  the  kidney  being  thus  impaired,  the  atrophy  continues  to  increase 
from  this  cause ;  till  at  length  the  gland  may  become  completely  wasted. 

In  relation  to  the  atrophied  kidney.  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson  maintains  that  it  is 
not  owing  to  an  absorption  of  the  fatty  deposition,  but  is  either  a  chronic 

♦  See  Brit,  and  For.  Medico- Chinirg.  Rev.  (Am.  ed.,  April,  1862,  p.  219) ;  also  Lond. 
Med,  Times  and  Gaz.  (iv.  283). 
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condition  of  the  acute  desquamative  inflammation,  or  a  chitmio  «ffieetioii  fnm 
the  commeoeement,  dependent  on  a  desquamative  disposiUon  of  the  glandnlar 
epithelium,  which  is  gradually  separated,  leaving  the  tuhules  bare,  uid  thin 
unahle  to  perform  their  function.  Hence  atrophy  ensues.  (^BriL  and  For, 
Medico- Chirurg.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  Jan.  1853,  p.  48.) 

Another  view  has  recently  been  taken  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other 
forms  of  Bright's  disease,  by  Drs.  Ogle  and  Handfield  Jones,  th«  Utter  of 
whom  maintains  that  the  affection  consists  essentially  in  a  kind  of  fibroid 
degeneration,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  fiMn  of  lU 
blood,  an  unhealthy  plasma  is  thrown  out,  which,  being  incafMible  of  normal 
organization,  either  degenerates  into  fat,  or  undergoes  an  imperfect  ori^aain- 
tion  into  unhealthy  epithelium,  whence  all  the  consequences  flow.  (Jbid,^  Joly 
1853,  p.  27,  and  July  1854,  p.  41.) 

Causes, — The  views  just  given  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  kidnej 
throw  much  light  upon  tlie  causes.  It  is  obvious  that  whatever  u  eapabk 
of  exciting  inflammation  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidneys,  with  s  speeiil 
direction  to  the  uriniferous  tubules,  may  give  rise  to  one  variety  of  the  disease. 
Hence,  cold  occasionally  acts  as  a  cause,  especially  when  aided  by  snything 
calculated  to  irritate  the  secreting  structure  of  the  gland.  Attacks  of  thi 
disease  have  also  been  ascribed  to  blows  or  falls  on  the  back.  Bat  it  ii 
probable  that  the  most  efficient  agents  are  those  which  operate  through  lU 
blood,  and  are  thus  brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  seat  of  the  aft^ 
tion.  To  this  source  is  traced  by  many  the  influence  of  scarlatina,  the  dropsj 
following  which  is  now  generally  recognised  as  an  example  of  the  scute  is- 
flammatory  form  of  Bright's  disease.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  &Mt 
cause  in  this  case  is  the  scarlatina  poison,  not  thoroughly  eliminated  in  ihi 
progress  of  the  fever,  and  seeking  an  outlet  through  the  kidneys.  The  abase 
of  alcohol  may  possibly  operate  in  this  manner,  by  a  constant  over-stimnlatioi 
addressed  to  the  secreting  function  of  the  kidneys. 

But  the  causes  of  the  variety  depending  on  fatty  degeneration  are  very 
different.  It  is  not  over-excitement  in  this  case,  but  a  deficiency  of  vital  power 
or  activity  that  must  be  looked  to.  As  taught  in  the  early  part  of  thii 
work,  fatty  degeneration,  wherever  found,  is  probably  the  result  of  the  pr»> 
dominance  of  chemical  over  vital  influences.  Not  only  the  kidneys,  but  otha 
organs  also  suffer  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  before  stated  that  Brighi's 
disease  is  very  often  attended  with  fatty  liver.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart 
is  another  frequent  attendant,  and  this  sotnetimes  has  its  origin  in  atheroaa* 
tons  disease  of  the  valves  or  endocardium,  which  is  an  example  of  fatty  de^e* 
neration.  Phthisis  is  another  not  unfrequent  associate;  and  so  also  is  eirrbo* 
sis  of  the  liver.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  some  common  origia 
for  all  these  affections;  some  state  of  system  in  which  the  powers  of  life  ais 
impaired,  and  particularly  those  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  bkM)d. 
What  that  particular  condition  is  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Intemper- 
ance is  probably  among  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  its  production. 

In  the  cases  which  unite  the  two  forms  of  renal  disease,  there  may  be  a 
mere  accidental  superaddition  of  inflammation  to  an  already  existing  &ltj 
degeneration;  or  there  may  have  been  a  predisposition  to  the  latter,  which  any 
cause  inducing  the  former  may  have  brought  into  operation.  Cold,  diverting 
action  from  the  skin  to  the  kidneys,  or  substances  which  directly  stimolatt 
the  latter  organ,  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  cantharides,  may  operate  id  this 
way.  It  has  been  stated,  in  a  previous  paragraph,  that  the  inflammation  if 
not  iniprobnbly  often  the  first  btep,  which  the  fatty  degeneration  follows  a* 
the  re>ult  of  the  depreciation  of  the  vital  forces,  and  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
suppuration.     The  notion  that  the  action  of  mercury  b  sometimes  atteudtd 
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with  albuminous  urine  has  induced  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a  predisposing 
or  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ;  but  no  proof  of  the  fact  has  been  adduced. 
The  puerperal  state  is  thought  to  favour  it.  All  ages  appear  to  be  liable  to 
the  complaint ;  and,  if  persons  are  more  frequently  affected  in  middle  life,  it 
is  probably  because  they  are  more  apt  to  be  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
most  addicted  to  intemperance,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  most  powerful 
known  agents  in  inducing  the  complaint  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  forms. 

Prognosis. — Now  that  the  pathology  of  Bright's  disease  has  become  better 
understood,  we  are  able  to  form  more  accurate  estimates  of  its  degree  of 
danger,  and  the  probabilities  of  a  favourable  termination  than  was  formerly 
possible.  I  have  always  been  convinced,  from  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  is  generally  curable.  As  this  is  ad- 
mitted at  present  to  be  essentially  inflammatory,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  this  favourable  view.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  treated 
at  an  early  stage,  or  before  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  has  been  so  far  de- 
stroyed that  not  enough  remains  to  perform  the  functions  essential  to  life, 
it  may  very  generally  be  cured  by  the  use  of  efficient  means.  In  relation 
ta  the  cases  dependent  on  fatty  degeneration,  the  prognosis  is  less  favour- 
able. At  an  advanced  stage,  the  complaint  is  often  incurable  in  consequence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  kidneys  have  been  destroyed ;  and  not  unfrequently, 
moreover,  it  is  associated  with  organic  diseases  which  are  themselves  incura- 
ble. But,  when  not  thus  accompanied,  if  treated  in  the  early  stage,  or  while 
enough  of  the  renal  strulture  remains  to  answer  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  blood,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  cure  is  often  possible.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  obviate  the  further  deposition  of  the  fatty  matter.  That  which  has 
been  deposited  may  be  removed  by  absorption  or  elimination.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  destruction  has  been  greater,  there  may  be  a  partial  restoration; 
but  the  health  will  be  uncertain,  and  the  patient  liable  to  frequent  disturb-, 
ances  arising  from  vitiated  blood.  In  all  cases,  a  relapse  will  be  more  to  be 
apprehended  than  an  original  attack  in  a  healthy  individual.  The  test  of 
perfect  recovery  is  a  steadily  favourable  condition  of  the  urine.  If,  after  the 
patient  is  apparently  well,  this  should  continue  to  exhibit  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  disease,  or  if  it  should  reacquire  after  having  lost  them,  a  return 
of  other  symptoms  may  be  expected.  Dr.  Christison  considers  the  danger 
of  the  disease  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  daily  discharge  of 
solids  in  the  urine.  Ho  states  that,  when  this  is  so  low  as  one-third  of  the 
natural  average,  the  patient  may  live  long  in  comfortable  health;  when  one- 
fourth,  troublesome  secondary  symptoms  are  to  be  apprehended ;  and  a  greater 
reduction  is  soon  followed  by  serious  disorder,  an4  usually  by  drowsiness 
terminating  in  coma.  In  the  acute  form,  when  there  is  complete  suppression 
of  urine  with  decided  coma,  the  case  may  be  considered  hopeless.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  chronic  form  without  suppression,  when  drowsiness  has 
gradually  deepened  into  coma,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  suitable 
remedies.  The  dropsy  and  inflammations  which  attend  the  complaint  fre- 
quently, nay,  generally  get  well  under  appropriate  treatment,  though  liable 
to  recur..  The  anemic  state  may  be  regarded  with  apprehension,  not  only 
for  itself,  but  because  it  aggravates  if  it  does  not  originate  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  Organic  cardiac  affections,  or  cirrhosis  associated 
with  Bright's  disease,  are  for  the  most  part  inevitably  fatal. 

Treatment. — As  dropsy  is  the  visible  affection  which  is  most  frequent  and 
most  prominent  in  connexion  with  the  disease  of  the  kidney,  it  usually  first 
engages  the  attention  and  efforts  of  the  practitioner.  But,  in  relation  to  its 
treatment,  nothing  could  be  said  in  this  place  different  from  what  has  been 
already  said  under  the  head  of  dropsy  in  general^  to  which^  therefore,  the 
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the  eofirf«  €4  Bri/rbt'i  dbtasey  are  to  be  treated  an  wkea  tbej  oecvr 
dreomftaDees,  referenee  bem^  had  to  the  exhausted  strength  and 
ditioo  of  the  patient,  in  the  SMivaneed  stages  of  the  ehronie  eomplaint, 
the  likbiHtj  to  be  iojnrioQslT  affected  bj  mertarr.     On  the  present 
therefore,  I  shall  treat  onlj  of  the  meaenrea  called  lor  bj  the  lesal 
without  reference  to  the  wcoDdarr  eouplaiDtd. 

In  the  acate  form  of  the  disease,  blood  shonld  be  taken  freelj 
oftener  from  the  arm,  fc41o«ed  bj  caps  or  leeches  to  the  lotos,  and  bj 
lient  eataplaffms  vhen  conTenient.  Should  the  ferer  be  high,  with  a  hoi  dij 
akin,  recoorse  ahonld  be  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  refrigerant  diapliore- 
tics,  inclnding  antimoniab  when  there  is  no  nansea,  and  afterwaida,  whtm 
exdtement  has  been  somewhat  redooed,  to  the  warm-bath  or  Taponr-balh, 
aided  bj  Dorer's  powder  repeated  ererj  six  or  eight  hours.  In  eaics  boC 
attended  with  mnch  ferer,  or  in  which  the  ferer  has  been  in  great  measvn 
tnbdaed,  porgatiTes  maj  be  employed  with  mnch  benefit.  Bitnrtrate  of 
potaasa^  gireo  to  the  amonnt  of  firv>m  half  an  ounce  to  two  onnees  daflj,  is 
probably  the  most  efficient.  Should  the  bowels  be  torpid,  this  maj  be  com- 
bined with  jalap,  or  the  neutral  salts  and  senna  maj  be  snbstitnted.  But 
care  ma«t  be  taken  not  to  carry  purgation  so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  patient ; 
and,  should  bis  strength  appear  to  fail,  the  remedy  should  be  suspended  or 
omitted.  The  diet  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  and  cool  demulcent 
acidulous  liquids  should  be  given  for  drink.  When  excitement  has 
subdued  by  these  means,  but  the  state  of  the  urine  still  indicates  the 
tinuance  of  the  renal  disease,  counter- irritation  should  be  made  upon  the 
loins  by  means  of  ammonia,  eroton  oil,  tartar  emetic,  setons,  issues,  or  moxn. 
Cantbarides  should  be  employed  with  besiution,  unless  in  the  mo6t  adTaneed 
stages  of  the  complaint. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  an  acute  attack  sn- 
perrenes  upon  the  chronic  disease ;  but  bleeding  should  be  employed  much 
leas  liberally,  in  consequence  of  the  anemic  tendency  or  oondiiioa,  which  ia 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  blood. 

Mercury,  so  useful  in  most  iDflammatory  affections,  is  here  generally  con- 
sidered of  doubtful  utility,  if  not  positively  iDJurious.  The  system  is  brought 
under  its  influence  with  extraordinary  facility ;  and  small  quantities  some- 
times occasion  severe  ptyalism.  Ooe  of  the  worst  cases  of  mercurial  sore- 
moutb  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  resulted  from  six  to  nine  grains  of  calo- 
mel, in  a  case  of  general  dropsy,  probably  of  this  character.  Mercury  is  said 
of  itself  sometimes  to  produce  albuminous  urine,  and  upon  this  ground  has 
been  feared  in  Brigbt's  disease.  Bat  I  believe  that  it  is  only  in  the  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration  that  mercury  is  contraindicated.  There  it  would  probably 
prove  injurious,  as  in  scrofulous  and  other  cachectic  affections,  by  still  further 
reducing  the  vital  forces,  and  impairing  the  blood.  In  the  inflammatory  cases, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  I  would  employ  it  without  hesitation  should  other 
means  fail.  Ilappily,  it  is  now  in  our  power,  through  recent  microscopic  dis- 
coveries, to  diagnosticate  such  cases  with  tolerable  certainty.  When  epithelial 
cells  and  their  nuclei,  with  entire  or  broken-down  casts  of  the  uriniferoos 
tubules,  consisting  of  epithelial  cells,  their  nuclei,  and  blood  corpuscles,  united 
by  coagulated  fibrin  into  the  form  of  minute  cylinders,  are  visible  in  the  urine, 
without  oil  globules  or  but  few  in  the  cells,  the  inference  is  fair,  that  the  case 
b  inflammatory,  and  that  the  employment  of  mercury  is  justifiable,  unless 
obviously  contraindicated  by  an  anemic  or  otherwise  impoverished  condition 
of  the  system. 

In  cases  strictly  chronic,  the  applications  already  mentioned  to  the  loins, 
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includiDg  cups  or  leeches  where  there  is  Inmbar  pain  or  tenderness,  Dover's 
powder  and  the  hot  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  bitartrate  of  potossa,  may  be 
used  with  much  benefit.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  diuretics  are  here  also 
useful  by  their  direct  action  upon  the  kidneys,  altogether  independently  of 
their  anti-hydropic  efiects.  In  the  dropsies  with  albuminous  urine,  digitalis 
has  been  long  known  to  have  a  most  favourable  effect,  not  only  in  removing 
the  effusion,  but  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure.  This  it  can  do  only  by 
modifying  in  some  way  the  condition  of  the  kidney,  possibly  by  producing  an 
absorption  of  the  morbid  deposit  which  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is  no  doubt 
capable  of  producing  the  same  effect  in  a  similar  condition  of  the  kidney  with* 
out  dropsy ;  and  sl^ould,  therefore,  be  tried  in  all  cases  of  the  disease  after  due 
depletion.  Its  use  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  that  of  the 
bitartrate  of  potassa.  Other  remedies  having  a  peculiar  influence,  upon  the 
kidneys  may  also  be  tried  in  chronic  cases,  the  more  stimulating  substances 
being  restricted  to  the  more  advanced  stages  and  debilitated  conditions.  Such 
are  squill,  uva  ursi,  and  pipsissewa,  colohicum,  horseradish,  mustard,  copaiba^ 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  cantharides.  The  last-mentioned  medicine  is  asserted 
to  have  done  good  in  advanced  and  debilitated  cases,  to  which  alone  it  is  ap- 
plicable. Objection  has  been  made  on  theoretical  grounds  to  the  use  of  diu- 
retics in  this  complaint.  It  is  said  that  the  secretory  structure  is  already  too 
much  irritated,  and  can  only  be  injured  by  additional  excitement.  But  ex- 
perience is  decidedly  in  favour  of  these  remedies;  and  in  dropsical  easef^  they 
have  been,  in  my  hands,  incomparably  the  most  efficacious,  both  in  relieving 
the  dropsical  symptoms,  and  in  permanently  curing  the  complaint.  Like  all 
other  remedies,  they  require  to  be  adapted  to  the  stage  and  character  of  the 
affection ;  the  refrigerant  being  used  especially  in  the  stage  of  local  excitement, 
and  the  more  stimulating  only  when  the  disease  has  become  decidedly  chronic, 
or  is  of  a  low  grade  from  the  beginning.  We  know  well  that  a  part  chroni- 
cally inflamed  is  often  most  efficiently  treated  by  the  special  stimulants  of 
the  part;  and  if  the  fatty  degeneration  be,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  result  of 
a  low  vital  action,  excitants  appear  to  be  specially  indicated.  On  the  whole, 
no  two  remedies  within  my  experience,  have  been  so  effectual  as  digitalis  and 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  combined  with  treatment  addressed  to  the  state  of  the 
system. 

When  the  system  is  feeble,  and  in  all  instances  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys  unaccompanied  with  acute  inflammation,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  strength,  and  improve  the  blood. 
The  chalybeates,  quinia,  and  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitric  and  nitro- 
muriatic,  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  connexion  with  a  nutritious 
diet.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  of  incalculable  advantage  in  some  of  these 
cases  connected  with  anaemia.  Gallic  acid  also  has  been  recommended.  I 
have  used  cod-liver  oil  with  apparent  benefit,  notwithstanding  the  seeming 
contraindication  of  oleaginous  substances  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration.  But 
I  have  before  expressed  my  belief  that  this  remedy  does  not  act  merely  as  an 
oil,  but  that,  in  some  unknown  manner,  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
and  favourably  modifies  the  nutritive  function. 

Diarrhoea  must  be  treated  by  remedies  addressed  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  bowels,  varying  with  the  precise  cause  of  the  affection.  As  a  general 
rule,  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  and  tannic  acid,  eombined  with 
a  little  opium,  will  be  found  most  effectual ;  but  alteratives,  such  as  sulphate 
of  copper  or  of  zinc,  copaiba,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  required  in  oases 
attended  with  ulceration  ;  and  small  doses  of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel,  in 
others  characterized  by  deficiency  or  perversion  of  the  bilious  secretion. 

The  disorder  of  stomach  sometimes  calls  urgently  for  relief.    It  may  be 
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tnB/btd  ui  tbe  nme  WMnrntr  as  ncammeodtd  n  drspepu.  TW 
elsevbere  adrijed  for  Toauting  (see  I7>sii//ji^,  vo^  L  /w^  563)  aaj  Iw  c^ 
ployed  for  the  same  pnrpoee  in  tbu  afiectioo.  Creaaote  ui  Uie  doae  of  a  dirop 
or  two  ia  aaid  to  be  peeoliarlj  efieaciooa. 

Sboald  eoma  oeeor,  the  praetkiooer  must  be  guided  bj  the  sftate  of  the 
pttise,  and  the  geDeral  strength.  K  these  pennit^  he  will  bleed  freely 
both  from  the  arm,  and  loeallj  from  the  temples  or  behind  tJbe  emn.  A 
blister  ahoold  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  patient  sboald  be  pnrged 
with  a  dose  of  calomel,  or  some  one  of  its  combinations,  and  effxts  sboald  be 
made  to  restore  the  action  of  the  kidnejs  by  the  free  nse  of  bitnrtrate  of 
potassa,  and  other  diuretics.  In  the  coma  of  the  adraneed  stages,  the  Inss- 
Bentiooed  remedies  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

It  is  highly  important,  both  in  the  coor«e  of  the  treatment,  and  after  appa- 
rent cure,  that  the  patient  ahoold  aroid  all  known  caoses  of  the  disease.  He 
should,  therefore,  carefoUy  guard  against  cold  by  wearing  flannd  next  bis 
skin,  and  ^banning  all  nnneceaaary  ezpnsare  to  Ticiseitacfes  of  weather,  and 
should  also  fcrupulously  aroid  alcoholic  drinks,  high  seasoned  and  sdmnloting 
food,  and  all  kinds  of  fensoal  excess.  A  nutritiooji,  mild,  and  digestible  diet, 
pure  air,  and  moderate  exercise  will  tend  to  confirm  the  curey  (h-  to  proimct 
life  in  incarable 
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XOXINFLAMMATORY  ORGANIC  DISEASES. 

Tbe  kidneys  are  liable  to  most  of  the  morbid  alterations  of  structure  foand 
in  other  organs.  A  particular  description,  howerer,  of  these  ai^ections  wcmld 
be  of  no  practical  importance ;  as  they  can  very  seldom  be  recognized  during 
life  by  peculiar  symptoms.  Their  phenomena  are  generally  thaeae  presented 
by  the  more  common  renal  dii^ea^es,  and  often  those  of  chronic  inflamma* 
tion,  which,  indeed,  not  uofFeqaontIv  attends  them.  Oceasionmlly  congenital 
mnlfioiition  of  tbe  kidneys  has  been  oWrved.  Thuii,  the  gland  has  been 
found  in  the  pelvis,  and  in  tbe  iliac  fos^a.  The  two  kidneys  hare  been 
known  to  be  connected  by  renal  structure  ruDniog  across  the  spine,  con- 
stituting what  has  been  named  the  ^orse-xA/x  kidn^.  It  has  been  before 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  from  calculous  concretions  or  other 
cause  in  one  of  the  calyces  or  tbe  ureter,  distension  sometimes  takes  place ; 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  reduced  by  absorptiofi 
or  distension  to  a  sort  of  membranous  bag.  Geoenilly  this  Tiolenee  to  tbe 
structure  of  the  organ  is  attended  with  inflammation ;  but,  if  rery  gradually 
induced,  ft  may  go  on  to  a  great  extent,  even  so  as  to  produce  a  tumour  per- 
ceptible from  without,  and  yet  offer  no  signs  of  irritation. 

Ui/p^rtrf/phy  is  sometimes  observed  without  other  organic  change  than  that 
which  consists  in  a  mere  over-growth.  The  kidney  may  in  this  way  be  aug- 
mented to  double  its  natural  size.  The  cause  appears  to  be  an  increased 
stimulation  from  the  blood,  insufficient  to  induce  inflsimmation;  and  the  affec- 
tion generally  occurs  when  one  gland  is  under  the  necessity  of  performing  a 
double  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  other  by  disease,  or  of 
its  congenital  deficiency.  S<:>metimes  the  hypertrophy  is  partial,  affecting 
only  one  of  the  constituent  structures,  or  some  one  portion  of  the  organ.  It 
is  attended  by  no  striking  symptom,  unless,  it  may  be,  an  increased  secretion 
of  urine,  as  in  diabetes. 

Atrophy  of  the  kidneyS|  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  is  a  not  onfireqaent 
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attendant'  on  other  oomplaints,  especially  chronic  inflammation  and  Bright'^ 
disease.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  also  be,  in  some  rare  instances, 
an  original  affection,  dependent  on  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  blood,  or  of 
other  influences  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  nutritive  process. 
As  in  the  case  of  hypertrophy,  it  may  affect  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  gland; 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which,  while  one  constituent  or  portion  of 
the  gland,  or  one  whole  gland,  has  been  atrophied,  another  constituent  or  por- 
tion, or  the  other  gland  has  been  in  the  opposite  state.  There  are  no  syipp- 
toms  by  which  atrophy  of  the  kidney  can  be  known  during  life.  Deficiency 
of  secretion  depends  on  too  many  other  causes  to  lead  even  to  the  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  this  affection. 

Softening  of  a  peculiar  kind,  differing  wholly  from  the  inflammatory,  ia 
sometimes  met  with.  It  is  marked  by  flaccidity  or  flabbiness  rather  than  want 
of  cohesion.  The  gland  is  deficient  in  firmness,  but  cannof  be  readily  torn. 
The  cause  is  unknown.  The  opposite  state  of  induration  is  not  very  unfre* 
quent;  but  it  can  generally,  if  not  always,  be  traced  to  some  other  organic 
affection,  such  as  chronic  inflammation,  undue  compression,  or  scirrhus.   . 

Osseous  and  cartilaginous  degeneration  sometimes  occurs  in  isolated  masses 
in  the  interior  of  the  gland,  but  more  frequently  in  patches. in  the  investing 
membrane,  or  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  The  whole  kidney  has  been 
known  to  be  enclosed  as  in  a  shell  of  bone  or  cartilage.  The  origin  of  this 
degeneration  is  not  in  all  instances  known;  but  it  is  probably,  sometimes  at 
least,  dependent  on  chronic  inflammation;  as  it  has  been  found  associated 
with  ulceration  and  suppuration  of  the  gland. 

Fatfi/  degen^ation  of  the  kidneys  has  generally  been  considered  of  rare 
occurrence;  but,  if  Dr.  Johnson's  views  of  the  nature  of  Bright's  disease  be 
received,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  common  affection.  (See  page  549.)  Aa 
in  other  organs,  tbere  may  be  two  kinds  of  fatty  accumulation  in  the  kidneys, 
one  consisting  in  oil  more  or  less  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  ^e 
kidney,  but  not  entering  the  epithelial  cells,  and  not  attended  with  alteration 
of  tissue ;  the  other  in  which  the  oil  is  found  as  well  in  the  cells  as  elsewhere^ , 
and  replaces  the  legitimate  constituents  of  the  gland.  The  latter  is  the  true 
fatty  degeneration,  and  is  attended  with  atrophy  of  the  proper  renal  tissue. 

Cysts  occasionally  exist,  either  with  or  without  other  organic  derangement. 
They  consist  of  a  membranpus  bag,  analogous  to  serous  tissue,  enclosing 
serum,  mucus,  pus,  fatty  matter,  and  even  urine.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  minutest  visible  vesicle  to  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  gland.  Sometimes  they  are  very  numerous,  and  fill  almost  the 
whole  kidney,  the  proper  substance  of  which  disappears.  In  this  form  they 
are  sometimes  found  in  Bright's  disease,  and  have  been  differently  ascribed  to 
distension  of  the  tubules  in  consequence  of  obstruction,  and  to  the  generation 
of  abnormal  cells,  which  have  become  developed  into  these  little  structures. 
The  cyst  is  sometimes  of  the  hydatid  character. 

Tubercles  of  the  kidney,  though  not  frequent,  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
consumptive  cases,  occupying  either  the  substance  of  the  gland,  its  investing 
coat^  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces.  They  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  have  been  found  in  all  their  stages,  from  perfect  solidity,  through 
softening,  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  Their  contents  have  even  been 
discharged,  as  in  ordinary  renal  abscesses,  into  the  intestine  or  adjacent  cel<( 
fular  tissue.  They  sometimes  produce  albuminous  urine,  and  during  life  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Bright's  disease. 

Cancer  or  Carcinoma. — Of  the  organic  renal  affections,  the  carcinomatous 
are  probably  next  in  importance  to  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease.  They  are, 
however,  less  frequent  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  liver  or  alimentary  canaU 
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SflsetivKK  tWr  ciSer,  dvriii^  life,  no  peevHir  m  ■piqns  hr  wUdb  tWr 
be  dt5nar=i?^i  frMB  cfcrotiic  iaftamsfttioc.    Is  43ClKr  cmbs.  a  ptchiVie  &r- 
M J  c«»  f)cme«L     Wftes  t2ie  para  i«  T<?rT  flerere.  ImiiIhiIhi,  sbI 

idnoej,  tb:azii  with  intemk.  aad  xhert  t¥  &>  cpeenl  f«t9?o  fir 
it  tD  tbe  pftSBKase  of  ealfmli :  wIms  btx>i  cooes  rvr*  or  aanj  fWFe  fr-?«  tke 
kid»?T.  i^rmrriz  o:m!«ia  in  tW  vriae,  a&i  fr^^^a-^ftUT  Rtcnunr ;  wbfs  a  tsBOvr 
be  fell  chrnvzii  tWe  abdovusai  fianeces :  vap!«  ia  additM  v>  tfiese  vrvp- 
tbe  pfttient,  as  be  wastes  awaj.  exhibit?  tbe  peewliar  paIH»i  k*»  of  Cm 
bel':«r^  so  eaacer.  tboe  is  scr3cif  grTsad  f  ?r  wasyectiag  tbe  exaaettee  of 
tbas  waar-liiat.  In  :t«  advaaeed  stages,  it  i§  of^fi  go^ptSfBtgd  whb  fjspcissff 
arisias  ^:g  deron^aest  in  tiw  faaecko^  :f  tbe  aeii.bUjmiM£  ereiss  wbieb 
■aj  partidiAte  ta  tbe  du^ajc.  Tyaard;  tbe  cL^se,  drofoieal  c&aoA  if  apt  to 
aecwr  is  tLe  aed^-^«a  a^  lower  extremitwsL 

DbSKcck-o  exhtbtcs  tbe  iAecti-:>fi  is  ail  r^§  rirkiies  a»l  scaces.  iniBetzaaes  is 
tbe  form  </  t-^^I-^w  BKdalLarr  eama-:4Ba.  9:<fBetrB-s»  ef  fwa!g9§  farwiM^if  > 
80«eciK«?  of  K-irrbas ;  aad  Qcea»naHT  t2«»  dzfierewt  <t,'»dl:>.^a  are  ujm 
biseii.  Th-^  ar«»?r^ect  ciaiipis  xa  tbe  TxoiTT  ire  ofM  afceted.  as  w^H  as  <cber 
Bo^bocn^z  srrxetaies:  mad  tbe  dsease  £«  tseerted  i*Piri»<  t  6>  iar^^r*  tbe 
eaai^n::  T'tlx.  isri  reoa  can.  iiiiax  ;b<m  wi'b  it?  brais-Hke  Batapr.  Iz^ieed. 
in  ■p>«^  ni5^4&r«s.  eviiecoe  is  aS^cded  :ft&:  tbe  c'^vstmrB?  has  mw^^  to  tbe 
kaiB-*T  frm  «<  s-*  rc^er  orzva.  ecoiKirteti  widi  tbas  s^acii  br  fkae^TS  ^rr  eoK- 
tigai*.  1 .  a*  tb?  bli»ii*r.  tesdtrle,  or  Irter. 

Eeaal  cacr!?»'  is  ai'Ttft  e«>auiKn  m  B>i£e  a»i  advasced  H^.  a&rs  aea 
lasLer  iLia  wrors..  isri  i^s  sai-i  t«>  be  bi*:«€  freq«e«t  ia  tbe  Rsbt  k:ii:»T. 

T!:e  creatxiest  c3b  be  cohr  vaUiitiTe.  To  r^&re  naia.  oeoses  ssst  be 
fn^ea  bj  ti-*  <t'HSEik.4i  tt  reet.^m.  t  ec'ierarieiilj.  Oiber  marrcKiT^  waxj  be 
coQfriafvi  :r  »a7*:'nrtlT  sac«ti;ssed.  <sc<trbLlIr  bT<]eeTaB%«  aad  e«"«.iaza: 
wnt  are  s^  9T-!h  t^  be  reiaed  oa.  If  tbere  sb-3«ld  be  t'-ianil  exriu 
tbe  la'Tisc  «ixi:abi'i  a»i names  wtoIpI  be  rss?.  a  icstiieaed  dxc  aai»i  B' 
catbarr£«  w::b  ta-^  »e«tral  salts :  aaii.  if  sr^rt*?^  cf  xafaa'9ati<-ci  sa-iolti  be 
f«c»>rki  i-r»i,  Irtftftw*  r-r  eupti  !n.ixit  c^  irc  J^*i  »?  tbe  Xas.  Hsm 
be  ei»Hjkei  ij  itrrz-i-.^  c li-ec.  rrcuesw  aee-are  rf  ^i  rr  Kaer  mili  x?r 
a:bi  -M'!:  v  ti-?- 1  tTL*.  T^e  ir.xsfi?*!  •jTirc'Ds  *i-«ili  be  ««n.baie«i  bj 
dioredo^  a::-!  iTirkrr^rae  cairarag.  e^se-.'sLLr  ^rs^a  ^^  lars&r. 


rSTLAXMAXIOX  OF  THE  BLAPDEE.  or  CYSTm?. 

Ti'Hizti  'hi  je'Hjnl  ctTat?  'i  ti^  V*i-i?r  teit  »  slSjok*!  5er«irx*3?rT.  yet 
it  j^vi.Gi  ii30HL'«  that  ofie  »  kex  »fcrce«L  ni  tie  *m^  5:cm  't  tise  -iSseade. 
witb'm:  :c-i  -ir  s-rr*  ':f  tie  "caer?  ce^z  int^'tTJ^i ;  lai  :^  w«i?i  >!  a  t:!^!45S 
reiiB«HiKiit  ::•  tnstftt  of  tbe  ai±&i!i3B&rz>:ii  :c  «a».-tL  ^Tot  as  a  'ifs^ciscc  xfeeorc. 
Tbse  »•  ib?w»iv*r,  a  6mi  *yi  ^<ctf*  s*:  peculiar  ia  r»  «bar»rter  »  ti?  sset* 
received  a  iisciaiTt  nane.  aiki  &i>  aierrt  a  «ecan3e  ci?i«ib!nc^*iL  Tbis  is 
cbnwe  islbkBOBi'*?*  ^f  tbe  bqecos c«»s.  ^y^mjsttL.r  calied  c^ytfx  or^  ilwi- 

Tbe  ^Kj*7viac  'jheemsryoA,  tboef  ^re.  wlI  be  iaeiiaioi  icsier  tbe  tv? 

of  arare  aad  ebpm;  enscitjk  , 

»  ebaxaetterwd  bj  pais  above  aad  befihi«i  tae  gubesw  arftfb  iocreaxd 
ba  tbe  bro^evtri^iai.  br  ^eaimt  aa«i  Toisfxl  aL.'«!taf'l?f>:g,  aad  br 

ilj  coatBefKuut  wrta  a  HulL  Aa»£  -iirif r  ?rei»iaix  5?r  a  si-rr  tiaa?. 

iiiT  l^iiJuwiw  die  ins  s^rais  of  tsbs  local  a&roxm. 
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In  some  instances,  there  is  little  pain  at  thecommeneement;  bnt  generally  it 
is  severe,  often  attended  ^th  a  burning  sensation,  and  occasionally  extending 
to  parts  without  the  bladder,  as  tp  the  glans  penis,  the  perineum,  the  anus, 
the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  the  loins,  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages  to  the 
abdomen.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  frequently  returning^  and  sometimes 
almost  incessant  desise  to  void  urine,  which  is  discharged  in  small  quantities, 
in  some  instances  drop  by  drop,  and  often  with  much  pain,  heat  along  the 
urethra,  and  straining.  The  rectum  is  sometimes  sympathetically  a;0ected, 
and  the  dysury  is  attended  with  tenesmus.  A  feeling  of  tension  an^  fulness 
aver  the  pubes  is  often  experienced  from  distension  of  the  bladder,  consequent 
upon  retention  of  the  urine.  The  abdomen  itself  occasionally  becomes  tense, 
swollen,  and  very  tender.  Epigastric  uneasiness,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are 
not  unfrequent.  The  patient  has  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
is  very  restless,  and  experiences  great  mental  distress  from  his  incessant  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  relieve  the  bladder.  In  a  few  days,  if  relief  be  not  ob- 
tained, the  system  begins  to  sink.  The  pulse  becomes  small,  very  frequent, 
irregular,  and  feeble;  the  tongue  dry,  with  extreme  thirst;  the  extremities 
cool;  the  abdomen  tympanitic;  hiccough  is  not  unfrequent;  delirium  sets  in, 
sometimes  followed  by  coma  or  convulsions;  and  the  patient  dies  in  six  or 
seven  days,  or  during  the  course  of  the  second  week.  Death  occasionally  re- 
sults from  gangrene  of  the  bladder,  in  which  case  the  pain  ceases  entirely, 
some  time  before  the  close. 

When  the  disease  is  less  violent,  the  symptoms  may  gradually  subside,  and 
the  inflammation  terminate  in  resolution;  the  amendment  being  sometimes 
attended  by  a  copious  discbarge  of  mucus  with  the  urine.  In  other  instances, 
suppuration  takes  place,  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  which  be- 
comes torpid  and  yellowish,  and  acquires  a  purulent  odour.  Generally,  in  all 
probability,  the  pus  proceeds  from  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  case  the 
urine  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  thai 
fluid.  Sometimes  abscesses  form  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  into  the  cavity 
of  which  they  open,  and  the  urine  thus  becomes  suddenly  contaminated.  The 
pus  of  these  parietal  abscesses  occasionally  takes  an  external  direction,  and 
eiicap)es  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  shows  itself  in  the  perineum  or  vicinity 
of  the  anus.  Cases  of  this  kind  may  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  the  patient 
may  be  long  afflicted  with  purulent  urine,  or  discharges  of  pus,  and  sometimes 
probably  of  pus  and  urine  through  fistulous  openings. 

In  some  cases  of  acute  cystitis,  occupying  the  vicinity  of  the  orifice, at  which 
the  ureter  enters  the  bladder,  the.se  ducts  appear  to  be  closed,  and  urine  is 
thus  accumulated  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  producing  results  which  very 
much  complicate  the  disease. 

As  above  described,  cystitis  is  a  very  formidable  disease ;  but  not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  much  milder,  producing  only  a  moderate  degree  of  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  dysury,  and  yielding  readily  to  depletion  and  the  avoidance  of  causes 
of  irritation . 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated ;  but,  in  the  advanced  stages,  sometimes 
relaxed.  The  urine  is  at  first  little  altered,  or,  as  in  most  other  acute  inflam- 
mations, is  rather  scanty  and  high-coloured,  with  acid  reaction,  and,  though 
clear  on  being  discharged,  deposits  a  sediment  upon  standing.  It  afterward 
becomes  alkaline,  and  opalescent  or  turbid  from  the  presence  of  mucus,  albu- 
minous flakes,  or  pus;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  is  sometimes  offensive* 
Throughout  the  complaint,  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  blood.  When 
it  becomes  coagulable,  without  the  presence  of  pus  or  blood,  it  may  be  very 
probably  conjectured  that  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  kidneys. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  somewhat  different,  according  to  the  coai 
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inrtm  of  tW  UaMfr  v!Hefc  WT  le 
Tk^ft.  vL»  t^  pasa  is  b>97aiag,  tW  'ii3C<ai:i:«  o 
tke  dij«ftir7»  ««ttll  asd  ittewscd  vhli  \rl'jr 
mmtft*  pfesm:  ta  coiifideTmHe  qvxatitT  :n  :ke 
tke  dSiKve  a  ciatf^T  ia  tlM  —aoai  w^saibnae, 
and  grest  teiKi^raes  alwrre  tLe  patKs.  asi  tke  tmxnetiait  of  cW  flfiVr  if 
eitLsr  t^tt  ininfal  cr  iapoesbfe.  «>  sf :«  ri^e  life  to  recestkn.  of 
tkeie  is  linle  <«-  co  dTrarr  or  stnnrirT.  tb«  rrr^abilitr  if  tbsMi  tke 
eoat.  ird  p^rLapi  tke  rnmeoltr.  tre  aSectcd.  Seigie  d] 
vpno  the  ian^dartyjn  cf  the  catbHipr,  and  tenderaeai  is  the  pcraevm,  virii 
little  re  «K)oe  hi  the  hTprvaAtnaoi.  ate  Rfcs  tha:  the  seek  of  the  bhider  is 
e^KeiallT  di^aMd,  The  oemrniee  ^f  teoemss  in&atei  that  the 
tics  is  ia  the  po«'.erior  fMrt  of  the  bladder,  and  of  ahdovinal  paia 
acfli  that  it  is  ia  the  faataut.  SfHaetiaies  the  djwfiwp  rmaa  iato  the  ehroaie 
iarm,  and  cfntiiitm  for  Booths,  or  rears. 

Dimefft'om. — ^The  ameoiM  eoat  exhibits  the  asaal  ngas  of  iaiaBaataos  of 
Aat  ti>*ae;  being  reddeocd  ia  imralar  patches,  softened,  and  mimedma 
tiallj  dic^ynrmiied.     Portioe^  of  the  surface  are  sotaetiaMs  coreied  with 
fena  or  fiSnccos  eoacretioc.  beariag  sooie  resemblaoee  to  akera.     Xot 
^qpsictlj  olcers  exist,  which  peaecrate  to  the  masnilar  ccaS.     Pas  is 
ttoMs  itnnd  icfiltrated  ia  the  masnilar  tissue,  or  oecapj lug  sanll  caiitiea  ia 
the  wa!I§  f.f  the  bladder:  aad  the  sinaoos  passages  anj  occMnoaUj  be  traced, 
bj  whieh  the  eooteats  of  siaular  abacesea  have  escaped.     The  ^»>l»l»y 
af  the  bladder  is  infiltrated  with  ■enua.  coagalable  Ijmph,  or  pasL     la 
case«,  pnrti'^s  of  the  bladder  which  had  been  inflamed  are  foaad 

CauMM, — Mechanical  caases  fireqaentlT  piridoce  cystitis.  Sach  are  woaads, 
Ihlls  and  blows,  the  earelese  iatrodoctioii  ci  the  eathetery  servre  lahoars  ia  the 
feaiale,  and  stoike  ia  the  bladder.  The  last-mentioned  canse  most  £ie<mcatly 
iadncea  a  chronic  inflamaiation  of  the  moeoas  coat;  bat  joaae times,  aided  hj 
roagh  and  sadden  morements,  as,  for  example,  riding  apon  a  roagh  horse,  it 
gires  n«e  to  an  acate  attack.  Irritating  icjections  into  the  bladder,  distea- 
non  from  retained  orine,  and  the  action  of  certain  snbstances  which,  when 
swallowed,  have  a  tendeccj  to  pass  off  bj  the  kidnejs,  such  as  cantharides 
and  the  oil  of  torpentine,  may  produce  cystitis.  Expoevre  to  cold  after  being 
heated  is  a  fmitfal  caose,  especially  when  a  predispr^sitioa  exists.  Aaioeg 
the  caa>^  are  also  entimerated,  the  soppression  of  habitaal  diachargc«,  the 
translation  of  goat  or  rheumatism,  the  retrocession  of  cataneoas  eraptioBSy 
and  the  direct  propagation  of  in^mmadon  fr^m  continnoas  or  ooatigaoas 
struct  ore*,  as  the  prostate  gland  and  nrethra,  the  peritooeam,  rectaia,  and 
womb.  Tti*t  diseaf>e  is  not  confined  to  any  age.  or  to  either  sex,  bat  is  aiost 
common  af:er  mataritj. 

Trfafmemt. — When  the  strength  permits,  blood  should  be  taken  freely, 
and.  if  necessary,  repeatedly,  by  Tcnesection ;  and  leeches  should  be  applied 
copiously  above  the  pubes  or  in  the  perineum.  In  severe  cases,  a  calomel 
purge  should  be  given  at  the  commencement,  followed  in  due  time,  should  it 
not  act  freely,  by  castor  oil ;  and  the  bowels  may  afterwards  be  kept  open  by 
the  saline  cathartics.  Emollient  cataplasms  or  warm  fomentations,  and  the 
warm  bath  are  useful  adjuvant*.  Large  demulcent  enemata  hare  been  re- 
commended, under  the  impression  that  they  may  make  a  nseful  emollient 
impression ;  but  any  advantage  of  this  kind  would  probably  be  more  than 
eounterbalanced  by  their  pressure  on  the  tender  bladder.  The  free  use  of 
cold  mucilaginous  drinks  is  generally  considered  useful  by  increasing  the 
secretion  of  urine,  and  rendering  it  less  irritAtin^;  and  such  is  probably  the 
when  the  mucoos  membrane  chiefly  is  afiectcd ;  but,  when  the  inflamma- 
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tion  is  seated  in  the  mascnlar  aod-peritoneal  coats,  so  as  to  prerent  contraction 
of  the  hiadder,  and  thereby  indace  retention  of  nrine  and  consequent  dis- 
tension of  the  visous,  an  augmentation  of  the  seoretfon  is  scarcely  desirable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  proper  that  the  patient  should  take  no 
more  liquid  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy  argent  thirst,  and  that  what  he  may 
swallow  shopld  be  tepid,  so  as  to  direct  action  rather  to  the  skin  than  the 
kidneys.  In  general  there  is  a  decided  indication  for  the  promotion  of  dia- 
phoresis. In  the  earlier  stagea^  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  citrate  of 
pptassa,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  the  antimonials  when  there  is  no  natisea. 
Should  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  effervescing  draught  would  be  preferable, 
from  its  anti-emetic  as  well  as  diaphoretic  property.  The  action  of  these 
medicines  may  be  favoured  by  the  vapour-bath.  After  depletion,  Dover's 
powder  should  be  preferred.  Great  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  anodyne^ 
enemata,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  after  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
evacuated.  They  not  only  relieve  the  distress,  but  are  positively  therapeuti- 
cal by  preventing  in  some  measure  those  violent  efforts  at  micturition,  which  ^ 
cannot  but  aggravate  the  complaint  of  the  bladder.  They  sometimes  greatly 
fjEusilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  In  case  of  distension  of  the  bladder,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  draw  off  the  urine  by  the  catheter,  which^  however, 
should  be  used  with  caution,  and  never  officiously,  for  fear  of  irritating  the 
inflamed  membrane  unnecessarily. 

If  the  disease  has  followed  the  disappearance  of  external  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, attempts  should  be  made  by  stimulant  applications,  such  as  mustard, 
Cayenne  pepper,  ammonia,  hot  water,  &o.,  to  bring  back  the  disease  to  its 
original  seat ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  measures  for  the  cure  of 
cystitis,  one  of  the  preparations  of  colchicum  should  be  administered  ibter- 
nally.  When  a  repelled  or  retroceding  cutaneous  eruption  has  been  followed 
by  the  disease,  frictions  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  may  be  found  useful, 
by  substituting  another  eruption  for  that  which  has  disappeared. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  fly  blisters  over  the  pubes,  or  on  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  have  been  advised ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
their  liability  to  produce  strangury,  they  should  be  used  cautiously  if  at  all, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  more  than  from  four  to  six  hours,  and 
should  be  followed  by  emollient  poultices.  But,  on  the  whole,  blistering  by 
solution  of  ammonia  would  be  preferable;  and,  if  a  permanent  rather  than  a 
hasty  impression  be  desirable,  antimonial  pustulation,  or  the  use  of  a  seton  or 
issue  may  be  better  than  either. 

Should  the  disease  resist  depletion,  mercury  may  be  employed  with  a  view 
to  a  moderate  impression  on  the  system.  Calomel  combing  with  opium,  and, 
if  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  with  ipecacuanha,  is  perhaps  the  best  prepara;- 
tion  for  the  purpose.  One  or  two  grains  of  calomel  with  a  grain  of  opium 
may  be  given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 


The  diet  should  in  the  early  stages  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  farinaceous,  mucilaginous,  or  saccharine  drinks.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  more  advanced,  and  suppuration  has  set  in,  more  nutritious  food  may 
be  given,  and,  in  some  cases,  is  absolutely  required.  Porter  or  ale  may  be 
allowed  when  the  debility  is  great. 

Chronio  Cystitis. — Chronic  Mucoru  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder, — 
Cyttirrhoea. — (Jatarrh  of  the  Bladder. — ^Though  in  acute  cystitis  "there  is  often 
a  flow  of  mucus  from  the  bladder,  yet  this  is  a  much  more  striking  phenome- 
non in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  it  may  be  considered  as  having 
assumed  the  chronic  form;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  grade  of  inflammation  from 
the  commencement  is  such  that  the  affection  may  be  ccmsidered  as  of  that  form 
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throQgboat.  ^Ctterrh  of  the  bluddisr  Uf  theroforey  treated  of  hoe  at  »  chram 


'  .Sj^ptoms, — ^Tfae  complaint  aotetimee  eomes  on  gradnallj,  ao  that  it  ii 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  fix  preeisely  the  period  of  ita  eoniBieiioeBeat 
In  other  instapoes  the  onset  is  more  abrupt.  The  symptoms  are,  fiir  the  mart 
part,  those  of  acute  cystitis  in  a  greatly  mitigated  form.  Hiere  ia  ttoie  or  ksi 
uneasiness,  dull  or  liiqoting  pain,  or  sense  of  morbid  heat  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder;  also  frequently  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  perinoamy  and  inita- 
tion  about  the  rectum  and  anus.  With  these  is  always  associated  a  diapositiw 
to  pass  urine  more  frequently  than  in  health.  Sometimea  thia  deauw  ia  Toy 
umnt,  while  the  dijwharge  la  attended  with  strainingt  spasm  of  the  bladdcri 
and  burning  and  shooting  pains  along  the  urethra.  The  patient  often  eoBi> 
plains  also  of  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  loins.  There  la  nanallj  n  dii^ 
lever,  with  anxiety,  reatlessness,  and  ij^eral  distress. 

Bui  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  complaint  b  the  altered  cbeneler  of 
the  discharge  from  the  bladder.  Soon  afler  the  occnrrenoe  of  tlw  aymptoms 
mentioned,  and  sometimes  without  them,  the  urine  assumes  n  whitiahy  acme 
what  turbid  appearance,  owing  to  mucus  and  the  Cfnthelial  seaka,  the  deposi- 
tion of  which  leaTcs  it  again  nearly  dear.  The  mucus  increeaaa,  inwietimss 
readily  mixing  with  the  urine,,  sometimes  separating  from  it,  npon  atandia|!^ 
in  the  form  of  a  viscid  tenacious  matter,  which  cannot  be  made  to  uuiz  wi& 
it  again.  The  quantity  of  this  mucous  /discharge  is  ofiisn  very  great^  mmommU 
ing,  according  to  Prout,  in  some  cases,  to  scTcral  mnts  daily.  Not  onlj  does  it 
now  come  away  with  the  urine,  but  it  occasionally  alsofwsaes  neariy  or  qiits 
unmixed,  and  is  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  be  moulded  by  the  nrethra  as  it 
escapes,  and  even  to  obstruct  the  passage  for  a  time.  In  thb  atate^  it  ia  some- 
times so  irritating  as  to  occasion  severe  burning  pain  in  the  meihra.  Ill 
consistence  is  such  that,  when  the  vessel  containing  it  is  inverted,  it  alill  keeps 
its  place.  At  first  the  mucus  u  whitish  or  opalescent;  but  at  length  it  be- 
ootnes  yellowish  or  greenish  and  quite  opaque,  obviously  from  the  preseees 
of  pus.  The  urine  itself  is  at  length  changcKi,  being  turbid  even  afier  ataad- 
ing,  albuminous,  and  alkaline.  OccasionalTy  blood  appears  in  it  from  the  be- 
l^nning  in  small  quantitiea.  Large  quantities  of  the  phosphatea  are  ao^etimes 
precipitated  by  the  alkaline  secretion  from  the  bladder,  so  as,  when  mismi  with 
the  mucus,  to  give  the  urine  a  purulent  appearance,  though  no  poa  eorpnadsi 
may  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  In  such  cases,  crystals  of  the  phosphati 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  may  be  seen  by  placing  a  portion  of  the  urine  be- 
tween plates  of  glass,  and  submitting  it  to  microscopic  inspection.  This  con- 
dition may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  purulent  by  the  reeetion  of 
liquor  potassm,  which  does  not  affect  the  phosphates,  while  it  producea  wit! 
pus  a  viscid,  glairy,  mucous-like  substance.  The  urine,  under  iheae  eireusi- 
stances,  may  also  have  an  offensive  odour.  (Crolding  Bird,  Urinary  DepmiU, 
Am.  ed.,  p.  IM.)  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  there  is  reaaon  to  believt 
that  ulceration  has  ocourred,  oonaideiable  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  ia  not 
very  uncommon. 

If  the  disease  continue  to  advance,  the  pains  are  increased  and  extended  to 
neighbouring  parts,  especially  to  the  anus  and  down  the  thigha;  the  dysur 
also  increases;  the  mucus  is  in  great  measure  replaced  by  pua;  the  geneial 
strength  gives  way;  rapid  emaciation  takes  place;  and  tlie  patient  diea  in  a 
hectic  state,  worn  out  b^  irritation  and  the  exhausting  discharge.  Not  ■•• 
frequently  the  fiital  termination  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  oomperalive  ema. 
Towards  the  close,  the  urine  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  washings,  of  fesh, 
being  deep-coloured,  albuminous,  and  alkaline,  with  an  ammoniaeal  odeer. 
But  at  the  very  last,  the  quantity  both  of  urine  and  mncofnmlant 
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diseharged  is  greatly  dimiDisbed ;  and  the  nrine  sometimes  recovers  its  natu* 
ral  acidity,  probably  because  it  ceases  to  be  contaminated  with  secretions 
from  the  bladder. 

Dusecthn. — In  old  fatal  cases,  the  mncous  membrane  is  often  much  dis- 
organized. In  some  instances,  it  exhibits  dark>red  or  purplish  irregular 
patches,  in  others,  is  little  discoloured.  It  is  extensively  softened,  ulcerated, 
and  sometimes  alniost  wholly  destroyed.  The  muscular  coat  is  often  much 
thickened,  contracted,  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  probably  in  consequence  pf 
the  incessant  efforts  at  micturition.  In  such  cases,  the  raucous  membrane, 
which  cannot  so  readily  change  its  dimensions,  is  thrown  into  folds,  occasion- 
ally forming  a  species  of  sac,  iti  which  calculous  matter  is  deposited,  while 
the  prominent  ridges  are  reddened  and  abraded.  Sometimes  the  ulceration 
penetrates  through  the  parietes  of  the  bladder  into  neighbouring  organs.  Not 
unfrequently  the  ureters  are  enlarged,  and  signs  of  inflammation  are  observed 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys. 

Causes, — Most  of  the  causes  of  acute  cystitis  are  capable  of  producing  this 
affection,  when  operating  in  a  less  degree,  or  upon  a  less  inflammatory  con^ 
stitution.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  Besides  those  already  enume- 
rated, the  irritating  properties  of  the  urine  sometimes  secreted  by  diseased 
kidneys,  and  excessive  venereal  indulgences,  may  be  mentioned.  In  most 
instances  in  which  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  some  exciting  cause,  it  is 
probable  that  a  predisposition  has  existed  which  has  given  effect  to  its  action. 
Such  a  predisposition  is  supposed  sometimes  to  be  inherited,  as  when  it  is 
found  in  scrofulous  or  gouty  individuals;  and  is  sometinies  induced  by  cer- 
tain influences  long  continued,  as  by  a  residence  in  cold  and  damp  climates, 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  the  undue  use  of  high-seasoned  animal  food, 
and  by  sedentary  habits,  especially  when  combined  with  vicious  indulgences; 
Gystirrhooa  is  frequently  associated,  either  as  effect  or  cause,  with  inflamma- 
tion of  other  neighbouring  parts,  especially  the  prostate  gland,  the  urethra, 
and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum.  Stricture  in  the  urethra  probably 
sometimes  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  in  the  old  than  the  young. 

Prognosis. — Cystirrhoea  will  generally  get  well  under  proper  treatment  in 
the  early  stage,  unless  there  be  some  strong  constitutional  predisposition,  or 
the  causes  which  produced  it  continue  to  operate.  In  some  instances,  recovery 
appears  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  supervention  of  an  acute  attack 
of  disease  elsewhere,  as  of  bronchitis  or  gastritis.  After,  suppuration  has 
been  fairly  established,  the  chances  are  diminished,  though  still  the  patient 
may  often  get  rid  of  the  disease  with  due  care.  It  is  very  apt,  however,  even 
when  it  does  not  destroy  life,  to  continue  for  a  long  time,  occasionally  for 
many  years,  greatly  distressing  the  patient,  and  sometimes  even  rendering 
existence  burthensome.     Gangrene  is  necessarily  fatal. 

Treatment. — Depletion  is  seldom  requisite,  unless  occasionally  by  leeches 
applied  over  the  pubes  or  in  the  perineum,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  or  after  some  fresh  accession  of  inflammation  in  its  course.  The 
bowels  should  always  be  kept  soluble,  and  sometimes,  when  there  is  fever, 
moderate  purgation  with  the  saline  cathartics  is  desirable.  As  laxatives, 
magnesia,  castor  oil,  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  sulphur  may  be  used.  Those 
cathartics  which  especially  irritate  the  rectum  should  be  avoided.  Dover's 
pdwder  at  night,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath  are  often  beneficial. 
Anodynes  are  almost  indispensable  to  control  the  excessive  irritation  which 
is  apt  to  attend  the  complaint.  Opium  as  a  suppository,  or  some  one  of  its 
liquid  preparations  given  as  an  enema,  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual.  But, 
when  this  narcotic  is  from  any  cause  contraindicated,  byoscyamus,  conium, 
VOL.  n.  36 
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Iftctacariam,  eztraot  of  hempy  or  oampbor  xhay  be  sabstitated,  eitber 
rately  or  yarioosly  combined.  In  very  protracted  oases,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  alternate  one  or  more  of  these  narcotics  with  opium,  so  that  the  i^stem 
may  not  lose  its  susceptibility  to  the  latter  drug. 

When  the  disease  is  decidedly  chronic,  and  especially  in  its  advanced  stages, 
remedies  may  be  resorted  to  which  have  the  property  of  passing  off  by  the 
kidneys,  and  thus  impregnating  the  urine.  Many  of  these  have  been  used 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  turpentines  or  their  volatile  oil  are  among 
those  most  employed.  In  Europe,  the  Venice,  Ohian,  or  Strasburg  turpen- 
tine has  been  given;  in  this  country,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  usually  preferred. 
Of  the  latter,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Copaiba  and  its  volatile  oil  have  similar  properties,  but  are  more  apl 
to  offend  the  stomach.  Buchu  has  been  much  commended,  and  has  the  jd- 
vantage  of  not  nauseating.  Other  remedies  of  analogous  character  are  cubebs, 
balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  tar-water,  and  creasote.  Certain  tonics  and  as- 
tringents, supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  action  on  the  urinary  passages,  have 
enjoyed  considerable  credit.  Such  are  especially  uva  ursi,  pipsissewa,  and 
pareira  brava.  Other  tonics,  having  no  such  peculiar  influence,  are  also  occi^ 
sionally  useful.  Hops  are  sometimes  advantageous  both  as  a  tonic  and  nar- 
cotic. Sulphate  of  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  preparations  of  iron 
have  also  been  commended.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  useful,  from  its  tendency  to  the  urinary  organs.  The  tonics 
may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  some  one  of  the  narcotics  above 
mentioned.  In  gouty  cases,  colchicum  may  prove  useful.  Measures  must 
be  employed  to  correct  any  irritating  condition  of  the  urine  arising  from  un- 
healthy action  of  the  kidneys.  (See  Lithiasii,)  Dilute  phosphoric  or  other 
mineral  acid,  or  benioic  acid  may  be  given  when  the  bladder  is  loaded  with 
the  earthy  phosphates.*  Recourse  should  be  had  to  mercury  upon  the  ftdlure 
of  other  means  of  cure,  unless  some  strong  objection  exist  from  the  state  of 
the  constitution  in  any  particular  case.  No  remedy  is  more  powerful  than 
this  in  chronic  mucous  inflammations. 

Local  measures  should  not  be  neglected.  Though  less  efficient  than  in 
more  recent  cases,  counter-irritation  may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  of 
benefit.  This  may  be  effected  in  the  manner  recommended  under  the  pre- 
ceding head.  M.  Chopart  strongly  advises  the  use  of  injections,  and  they 
have  frequently  been  employed  by  others.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
much  caution  should  be  exercised  in  their  use,  in  order  not  to  irritate  the 
bladder.  The  liquid  injected  should  be  introduced  very  slowly,  almost  drop 
by  drop;  and  violent  distension  should  be  most  carefully  avoided.  A  double 
catheter  has  been  recommended,  so  that  the  liquid  which  enters  the  bladder 
through  one  passage  may  escape  from  it  by  the  other.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
only  demulcent  or  emollient  liquids  should  be  thrown  up,  such  as  barley- 
water,  flaxseed-tea,  decoction  of  marsh-mallow,  &c. ;  but  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  astringent  and  mildly  stimulating  substances  may  be  used;  the  cautioo 
being  observed  always  to  begin  with  the  solution  very  weak,  and  gradually  to 
increase  the  strength  as  the  organ  is  found  to  bear  it.  At  first,  two  or  three 
grains  of  sulphate  of  sine  or  acetate  of  lead,  or  one  grain  of  corrosive  subli- 

*  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees,  however,  believing  that  the  phosphatic  deposition  depends  oa 
the  alkalinity  of  the  mucus  secreted,  and  that  this  was  intended  by  nature  to  obTiatt 
the  irritating  properties  of  the  acid  urine  as  it  comes  from  the  kidneys,  prefers  the  use, 
along  with  demulcent  drinks,  of  alkaline  salts,  such  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate  of  po- 
tassA,  which  render  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  alkaline,  and,  diminishing  in  this  way 
its  irritating  property,  remoTe  one  impediment  to  the  cure  of  the  inflammation.  L 
Med,  Oaz.,  July,  1851,  p.  85.) 
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m«te  or  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  thrown  up  dissolved  in  fonr  floidonnces 
of  pure  water.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  of  late  especially  re- 
commended, having  been  found  successful  in  several  eases.  The  strength 
may  be  increased  gradually  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 
and  the  injected  solution  may  be  allowed  to  remain  about  a  minute.  Nitric 
acid  in  the  proportion,  to  begin  with,  of  one  minim  to  two  fluidounces  of 
water,  is  employed  by  Brodie,  the  bladder  being  first  washed  out  with  warm 
water,  and  the  diluted  acid  suffered  to  remain  not  more  than  half  a  minute 
after  injection.  Acid  inj^tions  are  peculiarly  useful  when  the  urine  contains 
the  insoluble  phosphates.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  seen  cases  of  this  kind  yield 
to  these  injections,  after  resisting  all  other  treatment.  He  employed  muriatic 
acid  in  the  quantity  of  ten  minims,  with  twenty  minims  of  wine  of  opium, 
thrown  into  the  bladder  daily  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley  water. 
(^Urinary  Deposits,  Am.  ed.,  p.  157.)  Tar- water  and  a  weak  solution  of 
creasote  have  also  been  used  in  the  same  way.  M.  Bretonneau  injects  four 
or  five  grains  of  calomel  rubbed  up  with  mucilage.  The  injection  may  be 
repeated  at  first  every  other  day,  and  afterwards,  when  the  bladder  becomes 
habituated  to  the  impression,  daily.  In  acute  cases,  or  even  in  chronic  cases 
upon  which  acute  symptoms  have  supervened,  I  should  fear  even  the  mildest 
injections,  lest  more  harm  should  result  from  their  mechanical  irritation  than 
good  from  any  alterative  or  demulcent  effect. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  and  nutritious,  and  such  as  can  have  no  tendency 
to  occasion  urinary  deposits.  The  farinaceous  substances,  milk,  and  boiled 
meats  in  moderate  quantity  may  be  used;  but,  upon  the  supervention  of  acute 
symptoms,  animal  food  should  be  for  a  time  suspended.  Stimulating  condi- 
ments, and  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  avoided,  unless  in  cases  of  considerable 
debility,  and  where  the  system  has  been  long  accustomed  to  them;  and,  even 
in  the  latter  case,  it  woidd  be  best  that  they  should  be  gradually  withdrawn. 
Mucilaginous  drinks  are  upon  the  whole  most  suitable.  Moderate  exercise 
and  fresh  air  are  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  health ;  but  fatigue 
and  all  jolting  or  jarring  motion,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  should  be 
avoided.  To  guard  against  vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  patient  should  wear 
flannel  next  his  skin.  Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  the  use  of  the  natu- 
ral mineral  waters,  especially  those  which  are  mildly  chalybeate  and  laxative; 
and  sea-bathing  is  said  to  have  done  much  good.  A  residence  in  a  warm 
climate  during  the  winter  is  also  considered  advantageous. 

Article  V. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  PROSTATE. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation. — Prostatitis. — ^This  disease  comes  on  with 
a  feeling  of  weight  and  tension  in  the  perineum,  soon  followed  by  a  heavy, 
pulsative,  or  burning  pain,  which  is  increased  by  pressure  in  the  perineum,  by 
the  sitting  posture,  and  by  the  act  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  Indeed,  this 
uneasiness  during  defecation  is  so  great  that  the  patient  is  usually  indisposed 
to  go  to  stool>  and  the  bowels  are  consequently  apt  to  become  costive.  Very 
60on  after  the  first  occurrence  of  pain,  a  disposition  to  pass  the  urine  more 
frequently  than  in  health  begins  to  be  felt,  which  gradually  increaises  until  it 
becomes  very  urgent  and  almost  incessant.  But  much  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  the  act  of  micturition ;  and  at  length  the  urine  escapes  only  by  drops,  often 
high-coloured,  sometimes  mixed  with  mucus  or  blood,  and  usually  producing 
a  severe  burning  pain  in  its  passage.     Not  unfrequently  complete  retention 
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these  sjBptonM  there  k  feoenllj  ferer.  whieh  i«  sosetHMS  of  m  high  gndi^ 
with  a  umtg  fbD  palae^  hoi  ddB,  kMi  of  appetite,  a  faricd  toagve*  ice. 

If  an  eramination  he  made  hj  the  finger  in  the  icetnm,  the  pfwtate  will 
he  foond  eotuideiahl j  enlarfed,  and  painful  to  the  to«eh.  A  catheter  hi- 
tryioecd  into  the  nethra  meeta  with  some  resistance  when  it  mehcs  the 
vmu^m  of  the  idaod,  and  if  now  poshed  forvard  excites  Tioleat  pain  amd 
taming,  and  enters  the  bladder  with  difficnltj. 

The  disease  vnder  prr<per  treatment  not  nnfreqnentlj  sobsidea,  and  goea  off 
hj  resolotico;  a  ^birj  discharge  sometimes  taking  pbee  frosa  the  cxoeioij 
doctfl.  Bat  the  termination  is  not  alwars  so  faToonUe.  Softimfw  the  i»- 
flammation  travels  to  the  Uadder,  and  the  dangers  of  cjstitia-are  added  to 
thoee  of  the  original  complaint.  Sometimes  it  onlj  partiallj  recedes,  and  the 
gland  is  left  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  More  freqaentlj,  if  not 
arr&tedy  it  ends  in  #spparatioa.  The  occnrrence  of  this  is  sometimes  marked 
bj  rigors;  and  the  existence  of  an  abscess  maj  be  occacioaallj  aseeitained  by 
the  feeling  of  ioetoation  imparted  to  the  finger  in  the  rectom.  At  lei^th 
the  abscess  opens,  moat  freqnentlj  into  the  nrethra,  sometimes  into  the  Mad- 
der or  reetnm,  and  now  and  then  also,  thoogh  rarelj,  throogh  the  skin  of  the 
perioenm.  Brodie  states  that  the  roate  by  the  perineom  is  the  most  frequent, 
irat  other  surgeons  of  high  antboritj,  among  whom  are  Yelpeaa  and  Vnmwsl, 
make  a  different  statement.  When  the  abscess  presents  towards  the  nrethrSy 
it  is  not  nnfreqaentlj  mptnred  bj  the  introduction  of  a  catheter;  when  towards 
the  rectam,  it  gives  rise  to  much  uneasiness  in  the  rectnm  and  the  annsy  and 
so  presses  npon  the  intestine,  that  a  stool  is  for  the  time  impossible,  and  even 
moderate  injections  are  refiued  admission.  Even  the  point  of  the  syringe 
sometimes  occasions  extreme  snflering.  After  the  opening  of  the  abscc»,  the 
patient  becomes  quite  easj,  and  is  generallj  soon  restored  to  health.  The 
whole  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  completed  in  a  week  or  ten  daya. 

CauMes. — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  dLtease  is  gonorrhoea,  the  inflam- 
mation of  whieh  passes  by  continuous  propagation  to  the  prostate.  It  is  as- 
sertcrd  by  Velpeau  that  this  is  peculiarly  apt  to  take  place,  when  heating 
remedies,  such  as  cubebs  and  copaiba,  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tfae 
urethral  complaint.  Other  causes  are  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  perineum, 
falls  or  blows  upon  the  same  part,  and  the  unskilful  introduction  of  the  catheter, 
in  the  cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  gland  so  common  in  advanced  life. 
Cathartics,  such  as  aloes,  which  act  especially  on  the  pelvic  viscera,  venereal 
exce<scf<,  majitnrbation,  intemperate  drinking,  and  violent  riding  on  horseback, 
are  also  considered  as  among  the  predisposing  or  exciting  causes  of  the  com- 
plaint. It  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  and  not  often  in  old  age,  anless  by 
supervention  upon  an  already  enlarged  prostate. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  leeches  to  the  perineum,  emollient  poultices,  the 
warm  hip-bath,  mucilaginous  drinks,  rest,  and  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  diet,  are 
the  chief  remedies  in  the  early  stages.  Opiates  either  by  the  stomach  or 
rectum  may  be  employed  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep.  When  the  dia- 
tcn.Mion  of  the  bladder  is  very  considerable,  attempts  must  be  made  to  obtain 
relief  by  the  catheter,  though  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  exqui- 
sitely painful.  Should  an  abscess  have  formed,  it  should  be  opened  as  soon 
as  pOHsible,  wherever  it  can  be  ascertained  to  present.  But  this  is  a  point 
for  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon. 

2.  Chronio  Unlaxgemeiit. — ^This  afiection  is  very  common  in  old  age. 
As  it  usually  occurs,  it  comes  on  gradually,  without  pain ;  and  the  first  symp- 
toms which  attract  attention  are  those  which  arise  merely  from  the  bulk  and 
position  of  the  tumour.     Sometimes  there  is  a  vague  feeling  of  nneasinesi 
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about  the  rectum  or  perinenm,  ceasing  and  returning  at  intetvalsy  but 'scarcely 
noticed  by  the  patient,  until  the  occurrence  of  djsurj  leads  him  to  apprehend 
mischief,  and  seek  advice.  The  first  prominent  symptom  is  a  disposition  to 
fr^uent  micturition,  which  18  at  the  same  time  somewhat  difficult.  Some  time 
often  elapses  after  the  desire  is  felt  before  the  patient  can  relieve  himself,  and 
then  the  stream  of  urine,  instead  of  being  projected  to  a  considerable  distance, 
as  in  health,  is  apt  to  fall  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  urethra,  especially 
the  last  portions  of  it.  The  dysury  increases,  strangury  frequently  sets  in, 
and  at  length  the  patient  loses  almost  entirely  the  power  of  evacuating  his 
bladder,  even  with  the  most  violent  efforts.  But,  though  the  patient  loses  his 
control  over  the  function,  and  the  bladder  often  becomes  much  distended,  yet 
the  retention  is  not  always  complete,  as  involuntary  stillicidium  of  urine  is 
apt  to  take  place,  especiallv  during  sleep,  by  which  a  partial  relief  is  effected. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection,  the  practitioner  is  much  assisted  by  the 
age  of  the  patient.  The  disease  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  thp  young ;  and  symp- 
toms  analogous  to  the  above,  showing  themselves  in  early  life,  would  almost 
invariably  be  ascribable  to  'Bome  other  cause.  But,  if  a  man  fifty  years  old 
or  upwards  should  be  attacked  as  above  described,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
be  free  from  pain  in  the  glans  penis,  and  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  sudden 
jars,  as  in  jumping  or  rough  riding,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  all  probability 
he  is  labouring  under  enlarged  prostate. 

An  examination  by  the  rectum  and  urethra  will  now  set  the  question  at 
rest  In  the  former,  the  finger  will  detect  a  tumour  much  exceeding  the  ordi- 
nary size  of  the  prostate ;  in  the  latter  a  catheter  or  sound  of  full  size,  whieh 
vould  not  pass  a  stricture  of  the  urethra,  first  meets  with  some  impediment 
when  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  gland,  yet  by  skilful  management  may  be  made 
to  pass  on  into  the  bladder,  thus  proving  that  the  cavity  of  the  urethra  itself 
has  not  been  diminished.  The  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  instrument 
arises  from  the  change  in  the  route  of  the  urethra,  consequent  upon  the  irre- 
gular projection  of  the  surface  of  the  prostate. 

In  itself  this  complaint  is  not  usually  dangerous.  Without  anything  malig- 
nant in  its  character,  without  tending  to  suppuration  or  ulceration,  consisting, 
in  fact,  of  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  it  often  continues  with  little 
change  for  many  years,  and  in  some  instances,  after  attaining  a  certain  mag* 
nitude,  ceases  to  increase.  It  is  only  by  its  interference  with  the  excretion 
of  the  urine  that  it  generally  becomes  serious.  In  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  passing  the  urine j  this  fluid  accumulates  in  the  bladder,  which  is 
thus  stimulated  to  unwonted  efforts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  6ver-exertion, 
it  sometimes  becomes  much  thickened  and  contracted.  '  In  other  cases,  yield- 
ing to  the  distending  force,  it  is  much  thinned,  and  at  length  loses  its  power 
of  contracting  altogether.  The  urine  retained  undergoes  chemical  changes 
which  render  it  highly  irritating ;  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  is  thus  excited ;  and  cystirrhoea,  one  of  the  most  common  attend- 
ants upon  enlarged  prostate,  is  thus  established.  Even  acute  cystitis  is  some- 
times excited;  and  the  irritation,  ascending  to  the  kidneys,  joins  these  organs 
in  a  common  bond  of  disease  with  the  whole  urinary  passages.  Occasionally 
ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  prostate  takes  place,  giving 
rise  to  a  complication  of  distressing  symptoms  which  render  life  burthensome. 
Tet  the  disease,  with  proper  care,  continues  long  without  fatal  consequences ; 
and  persons  die  at  a  good  old  age,  of  other  complaints,  after  having  for  many 
years  suffered  with  this. 

Treafment, — Little  is  to  be  expected  from  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  The  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  scarcely  of  any  avail,  unless 
to  control  acute  inflammation  when  it  may  happen  to  supervene;     The  reme- 
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9tKjrjriimg  to  t^  crrMifiiiifrt  «f  iLt  ca«e.  usri  ;^  licfH  c4  ikt 
C^ys^l  or  the  Uae  Mas  k  t*ft  mo^s  isli^-vr  f  n^pansk'fk  cf  im 
kdyift  c4  pfWJWiBM  «f  t^  Iauct,  «&>££  tbe  >>i>ic  o^  bocoit. 
bbbea  ;^  tv*,  bij  le  eoBsdcioi  fire^imlk.  T*>  be  cf  c&cs,  imj 
«ic«i  ^>dg3ah&eij,  aad  perKTeicd  m  fir  &  l:e|^  dse.  Flfiek£r.  «f 
ktt  emfvijai  momte  of  laifcciaii.  in  lu^  d  .&£&  vi:^  extrkoriiBuj 
He  tKfiiu  with  ffuca  gnw  trerj  tv>  h-'Mz^^  aibd  gndoiillT  iaocH 
bcmIt  La*f  aa  cvBce  u  ukea  ctZx ;  ciifcirii*Jk;Tfg  u«  dose  if  diiordcr  «f  tfe 
wtfja^u^hf  or  atfjrtmac  iraipcotts  »&>c>i  vi^^iski.  S&t  £r\L  mmd  /«r.  JMmIm- 
Ckinmrg.  Rtx^  Od.  l^lic!,  fk.  doT.y  Isw^  in  li^  ■ppier  aad  iBBcr  |Mn  «f 
t^  tLi^Ls  are  aid  to  bare  done  Koe  g^>d.  Tbe  MreU  saoaki  W  kefic  m 
a  froaaik  Btatef  fo  u  to  prcrent  tLe  Lard<rXK>i  f«cc«  frcn  inituii^  tfe  g^>Bd 
in  tLeir  fwiigfe.  Xo  initaxi&g  fa;.'artk  cc  dinesie  fL«nid  be  allowed 
Varioqis  wteth^ksatai  Ttmtait*  bare  bcezk  p-r>pcisaiL  as 
tk^t  ifickktt.  4e. ;  bat  theat  £i«i  exela&Telj  cbier  tht  thargt  ai  tke 
geofi.  Tl»fr  iMUkiit  ftboald  be  caatkoed  i^miast  iosimiiig  in  iLe 
of  bk  urine,  and  to  ecAtro^  u  £kr  ^  pDe&ue,  tbe  di£p>3Bdan  to  ireqnent 
mxiantMm.  If  be  jikc^mki  be  siuLfte  v.-  evkfaaxc  tLe  LUdikry  it  will  be  neee»- 
Btfj  t>  rEs<«t  to  tbe  eaiLetcT,  tbe  nse  of  wLi^  tben  beeotnes  ifli|Hfftn&t  not 
onlj  for  fresent  relid^  but  to  ebeck  xLe  proper  of  tW  eonplamt,  bj  pre* 
Tcntiikf  tne  distenaon  of  tbe  b4a.idfcr.  It  i*  a  i^nestion  far  tbe  Kug^wj^  to 
deci'ie  wbetLer  tlhe  eubetcr  i«  to  be  kft  aiv^^js  in  the  weibiBy  or  wbedicr  it 
is  to  be  introdneed  tbiee  or  f  j«r  limes  d^ilj.  Or*t  p^  is  best  idiy4ed  to 
eotain  caMS,  tbe  ocber  to  others.  Tiaefe  is  c^ieo  maeb  diftmltj  in  intro- 
dncing  tbe  cadteiery  leqairing  a  dex^erxis  openoor. 

In  iomt  intfanffn  of  cbionic  in£Amautio&  of  xhi  prcMnte,  tliere  it  ib  cxfieo> 
ttTe  &>v  of  it#  fecietkA,  wLieb  gif et  rise  to  a  rejr  obednjue  Taiietj  of  f^k)tL 
TLlf  is  ape  to  bappen  as  a  sac|Tieia  of  gcccfrrb^ek.  Tbe  diMise  is  mosL  f€ad^ 
na]]T  ti«ated  bj  tbe  applicadon  of  bitrkU;  •:-:  Aiirer  to  ibe  surface  of  tbe 
nr^tLra.  wLere  it  b  embraced  bj  the  gl^Jjd. 

3.  Other  Ozganic  Affections. — Oilrmloui  ro2,rrtti<mi  oeeaaooallj 
tjTUi  \u  tt*e  diict«  of  tbe  prct»tatc  aLi  ac^^^e  ^eai  tiimensioas.  Tbeae  are 
prvperlj  oLjeets  for  tbe  care  of  tLe  s>arge>Ti.  Tub^rriti  are  said  to  bare  been 
n'^ti'.^i  in  tbe  progute.  But  tbe^c;  is  ii'>  sigi:  tj  v Licit  daring  life  tbev  eonld 
be  ^^Uhz^Hihtd  frcim  otLer  ebri^iue  a5ecti:«iis  of  the  gland.  Tbe  (•nctf^te  is 
als*:;  ^uiject  to  BcirrktUj  eitber  as  a&  original  a£c«ti<A,  or  bj  propagation  from 
neighbouring  parts.  Tbe  hardness  cf  the  gland,  ibe  c-ommonication  of  tke  indn- 
raiioiA  to  the  stmetnres  ahcmt  it,  the  lancinjai&g  ch^iracter  of  tbe  pain,  and  tbe 
pesesliar  cachectic  complexion  of  tbe  paticntrare  tbe  chief  diagD«:«tic  symptoms. 
TLe  treatment  ean  be  onir  palliaiiTe,  and  c:3^;  c»nsi5t  chiefij  in  tbe  frtt  nso 
of  narcoticSy  and  tbe  aroidanoe  as  mnch  as  possible  of  all  irritating  infiottnoes. 

•ir/i^fc  ri. 

FCNCTIOXAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  URLSARY  ORGANS. 

Under  ibis  title  are  here  included  all  tbe  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  not 
eonsisting  in  ofganic  derangemeot ;  c^'HseqneDiIj  all  their  states  of  irritation 
or  depreoBon,  wbelber  merely  nerrons,  or  inTolring  aloo  tbe  blood-Tessels, 
and  aU  tbe  deiiations  from  tbe  healthy  perf*:irmanoe  c*f  their  fimetionft,  vbetber 
MKcUxy  or  ezcretorj.     These  diseases  may  be  cooTeniently  arranged  in  two 


\ 
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divisiona;  the  first  mcludiDg  affectioDS  purely  nervonsi  the  seoond  disorders 
of  secretion  and  excretion. 

1.  Nervous  Affections, 

1.  Neuralgia. — The  kidneys,  bladder,  and  urinary  passages  in  general, 
are  liable  to  attacks  of  pore,  neuralgia.  These  are  characterized  by  pain,  gene- 
rally very  acute,  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  inflammation  or  consider- 
able vascular  excitement,  and  without  spasm.  They  are  not  attended  with 
material  derangement  of  the  urine,  with  pain  or  other,  irregularity  in  its 
evacuation,  or  with  fever ;  and,  if  nausea  and  vomiting  sometimes  occur,  it  is 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  close  sympathetic  connexion  between  the  sto- 
mach and  urinary  apparatus.  The  pains  are  usually  in  irregularly  recurring 
paroxysms,  sometimes  only  remitting,  sometimes  quite  ceasing  in  the  inter- 
vals. Occasionally  they  assume  a  regular  periodical  form.  When  they 
occupy  the  kidney,  they  generally  shoot  downwards  towards  the  groin,  as  in 
nephritis ;  and  in  this  position  the  complaint  may  be  denominated  nephralgia. 
When  seated  in  the  bladder,  they  are  felt  above  and  behind  the  pubes  or  in 
the  perineum,  and  occasionally  extend  to  the  penis. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  of  neuralgia  elsewhere.  The  complaint  proba- 
bly in  some  cases  originates  in  the  nervous  centres,  whence  the  organs  receive 
their  immediate  supply  of  nervous  influence;  in  others  may  depend  on  the 
action  of  miasmata  or  upon  general  debility;  and  in  others,  again,  may  be 
traced  to  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  in  constitutions  not  vigorous  enough 
to  rise  readily  to  the  point  of  inflammation.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be 
connected  with  hysteria. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  neuralgia  seated  elsewhere,  and  is 
given  under  the  general  heading  of  that  disease.  It  may  not  be  improper, 
however,  to  mention  here  that,  when  regularly  intermittent,  it  will  generally 
yield  to  anodynes  during  the  paroxysms,  and  large  doses  of  quinia  in  the  in- 
tervals. It  is  referred  to  at  present  less  in  relation  to  therapeutics  than  to 
diagnosis.  The  practitioner  should  be  especially  cautious  not  to  -confound  it 
with  inflammation ;  as  the  two  afiections  require  a  quite  different  .treatment. 

Si.  Calculous  Nephralgia. — Spasm  of  the  Ureters, — Nephritic  Colic. 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
liable.  It  depends  upon  the  passage  through  the  ureter  of  a  calculus, or  other 
solid  body,  coming  on  when  this  enters  the  duct  upon  leaving  th»  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  rarely  ceasing  entirely  until  it  is  discharged  into  the  bladder. 
The  pain  is  probably  excited  immediately,  either  by  the  roughness  of  the  cal- 
culus wounding  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  its  size  producing  distension. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  concrete  organic  matter,  as  blood  or  fibrin,  may 
sometimes  give  rise  to  the  affection. 

During  an  ordinary  attack  of  gravel,  or  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health, 
a  severe  pain  is  suddenly  felt  in  the  loins,  shooting  to  the  groin,  testicle,  or 
thigh,  and  often  extending  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  imitates  colic.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  felt  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  and  about  the  hip.  The  space  be- 
tween the  ilium  and  umbilicus  is  sometimes  acutely  sensible  to  pressure.  The 
pain  occurs  usually  in  irregular  and  excruciating  paroxysms,  having  all  the 
characters  of  spasmodic  attacks,  with  intervals  of  comparative  ease.  During  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysm,  there  is  often  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  sometimes  a 
small  and  very  feeble  pulse,  great  apparent  prostration,  a  cool  pale  surface, 
and  profuse  sweat.  A  desire  to  pass  urine  frequently,  but  with  little  success 
when  the  effort  is  made,  is  another  symptom.  The  patient  is  usually  restless, 
rising  frequently  from  bed,  and  seeking  relief,  though  in  vain,  from  every 
change  of  position.     At  length  the  calculus  escapes  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
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pain  suddenlT  ceases.  X<rt  unfreqnentlT,  however,  it  is  renewed  after  some 
hozTs  ijr  a  ftw  daj*.  in  consequence  of  an  tLer  c-:L:-rc:ion  entering  the  ureter, 
anl  I -rsuiLi:  the  same  course.  Occa?i;'iia!'.T  i:  iM-rars  t-:  so  rff  entirely  with- 
ou:  :h?  eipulsijn  of  the  calculus.  returLS  sjr.:n  after  a  e  Ltiienble  interval, 
ani  i:  length  finallv  ceases  up-^n  the  eso^ift:  of  tLe  cfeniiL^  cause.  It  is  im- 
pjtrtADi  that  the  cul^ul us  should  l^escei.  in  ihvuni>e:  :l?  otherwise  there  miirht 
be  rcas->n  to  fear  lest  it  should  still  l-e  lurkirc  iz.  the  j-elvis  of  thekiinev  after 
vain  en- Hi  to  enter  the  ureter,  or.  t'^iTiZ  detaiiiei  in  the  bladder,  shouli  be- 
cc'iae  the  Euek-us  of  a  stone.  Hence  iLe  prorrlerT  r.{  examining  the  urine, 
and.  if  the  calculus  shouli  n>t  be-  f  uiii.  si^i  cii-irial'v  if  there  should  be 
sigcj  of  its  presence  in  the  Haider,  rf  iireciiiij  the  pari-i-nt  to  retain  his  urine, 
drlLkicg  frtxlv  at  the  saite  time  of  c-V'I  li-rpiis.  ul:::  the  b:ad<^r  should  be 
fiilt J.  and  thvn  to  discharge  it  in  a  full  s:r€:»in  with  Li^  hc*dy  t*ni  f orward. 
Shiuli  it  still  remain  in  the  blaiier.  cr  c^e  ciUizLt  and  fixed  in  the  urethra, 
the  iii  -f  the  surce'^n  sh-'uld  be  callvi  in. 

This  affection  is  different  from  nephritis,  ani  rev.  aire?  adi3erent  treanncnt. 
TLe  juia  ernes  on  before  there  ha*  bt=L  time  f'  ite  i-.-velTpn^ment  of  indam- 
m:it:  7;.^:^^  d^s  uA  in  anv  decree  cec-esisrilv  der-eni  on  that  cause.  Sh.'uld 
the  calculus,  however,  be  dvtainei  1:^;:,  :L-am2:ii:>n  will  ensue;  aiii  then 
the  two  a  Sections  will  coexist.  The  total  at»f:L..e  ^f  f;:ver.  while  that  a?ec- 
tioL  always  attends  acute  nephriti*.  is  gecerallv  suSvientlv  diagnostic  of  the 
nature  <i  the  Cvmphint.  Its  sudieu  cmmen^rment,  ani  it5  ecjuallv  sudden 
and  .fien  complete  departure,  are  .rtber  eviden-Ms  f  its  nature.  In  the  i»- 
phril^ir  disease,  moreover,  the  kii^jv  w:u]i  L.ot  probablv  exhibit  an  equal 
secf'.tilltT  tj  stnCji  presscro  as  iL  n-jpLriiis. 

The  origin  of  the  p^ain  in  the  1:'l?.  i;^  cz-urse  alone  the  tireier.  the  ocira- 
acn::^!  retract: T'U  of  the  testi.^le.  the  disiritrei  mi::urlti;.a.  ani  the  frc^^uent 
presence  of  sandv  or  amorj'h'us  depiislt  in  the  uri::e,  arc  tisualiy  su£eie::t  to 
dis:iri^jish  this  complaint  frr.m  c:\:2  aiii  peritroeal  enteritis,  the  former  of 
which,  mrreover.  is  in  general  mr-re  deoide-ilv  pirrxvsmal.  ani  mi^re  exempt 
fr.m  Lr»i ■:■::: inal  tenderness,  while  the  latt-.r  Is  i.^?: vtnr-^Lic-i  with  hijh  fever. 

0--?isi.rjiHv  m:st  cf  the  STmit:n:s  ib.ve  ivs:ri""-:i  v.-rw:tL:ut  the  liiss- 
age  :f  a  -lal cuius  at  the  time.  cr.  ?■:■  far  as  cil  b?  i:s::"rtr>i.  anerwards.  It 
is  r- ■'?.*: "tie  that,  in  5u:h  cisfs.  tLev  tsv  be  ;w:::j  t  c-.-iiTilite-i  -riranic  mat- 
ter  wLicL  has  suhsequ-:n"Jv  b-::t;  brk-n  up  :u  tie  blaiier:  or  there  mav  h-e 
in  the  ureter  a  p-wer  of  ii!:pLtL:^  :-:t.:-l  .::Ltn:::  l  a::al  g:u>  to  spa-^^m. 

Tr-  ir-vjf.ir. — The  promiuen:  iji:c^j:::Ls  are  t:  rflieTe  the  sa5ering  of  the 
pat::tit  luriag  the  passage  :f  :Le  c^:-li:*.  ani  t;  reuier  this  p»as>are  as 
sp»eeiv  as  possible.  If  the  ^•aia  sh?uli  L.t  t^e  vvrv  severe.  tLe  bowels  should 
first  l»e  evijuitri  bva  full  dose  o:  c-a.-t.r  -il  •:r  ;tLtr  mili  vvti^uick  cathartic, 
Sr?  a s  t  -'  J  re  vr  L  t  irriraii  •;  u  f r :  x  : -.  ?*- 1  ■:  l  t  a >c-u  u; ul  i t i :  n .  Th e  cat h  art i e  may 
be  :i:-ei.  if  it  •!?  no:  oiierstc  sr»e;  iilv.  bv  a  yurratlre  enema;  and.  in  cases 
attenioi  with  much  irritabilitv  -f  st:t:.i:h.  tl^e  li:t*:r  rtmeiv  ma«r  Iw  em- 
pl:«ved  to  the  exclusion  of  the  f.rmer.  After  th-:  bw:ls  hive  t»r?u  emptiei, 
op::-t«  sh.mld  \k  given  y-rrmjtlv  ar-i  fre^lv.  Wiiu  the  pain  is  extremelv 
violet]*,  it  is  lit  St  not  to  wait  f-r  the  actiot:  :f  cathartic  medicine,  but  imme- 
diately t.-^  administer  opium,  while  an  atttt^r:  is  m lie.  at  the  same  tim->.  to 
evacuate  the  lower  bowels  by  an  enema  oiLtiiLiuj  a  p  rtii-n  of  oil  of  rarp-:n- 
dne.  with  other  milder  ingreiiiLts.  Ouv  rr  tw.  gr-lus  of  opium.  >r  an 
equivalent  dose  of  laudaLum.  bl:..k  ir:r.  rr  :ie  :f  the  salts  of  m.-rrhi*. 
diotild  be  given  at  first,  and  rep^-itt-i  ai  ii.t-:rval>  <:  h^lf  an  Lour.  hour,  or 
two  hours,  according  to  the  urjiLoy  .  f  tht  pii.,  ul:11  this  is  s:  me  what  alle- 
Tiated.  or  the  patient  exhibits  signs  i  r.^rct.:  iiiiu-jt::-::-.  Sluld  the  ston.ich 
be  irritable,  ihe  opiate  may  lie  liuitilstvrt'i  with  as  pr-wcrfui  and  pr,  mpt 
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effect  by  the  rectum,  in  doable  or  triple  the  dose.  From  forty  to  sixty  or  even 
eighty  drops  of  laudanum  may  thus  be  given  in  a  wineglassful  of  thin  starch; 
and  repeated  if  necessary.  If  relief  should  not  be  afforded  by  these  measures, 
the  patient  should  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  kept  in  it  for  ah  hour 
or  more  if  he  bear  it  well.  Indeed,  it  will  generally  be  proper  to  have  the 
bath  prepared  immediately^  and  used  as  soon  as  ready,  while  the  other  mea- 
sures are  in  progress.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  and  loins  may  also 
be  employed.  In  vigorous  individuals,  should  relief  not  be  quickly  obtained, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  both  in  order  to  favour  the  passage 
of  the  calculus  by  producing  relaxation,  and  to  obviate  inflammation.  This 
is  one  of  the  affections  in  which  great  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the 
inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

The  means  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease. depend,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  character  of  the  urinary  deposits,  and  the  nature  of  the 
calculus.  The  subject  will,  therefore,  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under 
lithiasis. 

3.  Spasm  of  the  Bladder. — This  is  marked  by  violent  pain,  with  a 
feeling  of  constriction  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
tracted  into  a  hard  ball.  The  pain  often  extends  to  the  penis  producing 
erection,  to  the  rectum  producing  tenesmus,  and  even  to  the  kidneys,  with 
symptoms  like  those  of  the  nephralgic  paroxysm.  Sometimes  the  contraction 
is  so  great  and  so  permanent  as  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  ureters,  and  thus  to 
occasion  an  apparent  suppression  of  urine,  which,  however,  accumulates  i^ 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  leads  to  serious  irritation  of  that  organ.  During 
the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  sometimes  affected  with  cold^perspiration,  paleness 
of  surface,  feeble  pulse,  and  great  restlessness  and  general  distress.  Often, 
however,  the  spasm  is  less  violent  and  continuous;  and  the  affection  altogether 
much  more  moderate.  From  cystitis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
fever,  the  want  of  pain  on  pressure,  and  its  paroxysmal  character. 

Spasm  of  the  bladder  may  proceed  from  stone,  from  acrid  urine  or  other 
morbid  renal  secretion,  from  similar  morbid  secretions  of  the  bladder  itself  in 
a  state  of  organic  disease,  from  the  direct  irritation  of  canthatides  or  other 
acrid  diuretic  taken  into  the  stomach,  from  sympathetic  irritation  occasioned 
by  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  from  gout  and  hysteria,  and  finally  from  exposure 
to  severe  cold.  When  connected  with  long  continued  organic  affections  of 
the  kidneys  of  bladder  in  old  people,  it  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  by  its  shock  upon  the  already  exhausted  nervous  system.  It  is  almost 
always  susceptible  of  relief  when  idiopathic,  and  ofton  ceases  without  the  in- 
tervention of  remedies. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that,  when  it  is  dependent  on  any  discoverable 
source  of  irritation,  this  must  be  removed  if  possible.  So  far  as  regards  the 
spasm  itself,  it  is  most  effectively  treated  with  opiates,  especially  in  the  form 
of  enema,  and  freely  administered.  Warm  fomentations,  and  the  warm  bath 
are  excellent  adjuvants.  Sinapisms  above  the  pubes  are  sometimes  useful; 
and  the  effect  of  a  stream  of  cold  water  poured  from  a  height  out  of  a  pitcher 
upon  the  hypogastrium  may  be  tried.  In  robust  individuals,  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  and,  should  the  disease  be  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion, both  this  and  leeching  would  be  called  for.  If  the  spasm  has  ensued 
upon  the  disappearance  of  gout,  colchicum  should  be  given  with  the  opiate, 
and  the  disease  invited  to  its  original  seat  by  rubefacients.  If  it  be  purely 
nervous,  the  antispasmodics  may  be  employed,  such  as  assafetida,  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,  camphor,  musk,  and  valerian,  separate  or  combined;  and  advantage 
may  accrue  from  the  simultaneous  use  of  tonics.     Ethereal  inhalation  baa 
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been  found  to  afford  speedy  relief  to  the  safferinge  of  the  paftaept,  ukd  ihb 

eame  result  may  be  expected  from  obloroform. 

4.  Irritable  Blftdder. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  states  of  the 
bladder,  however  various,  in  which  that  organ  shows,  by  an  increased  fre- 
quency of  action,  either  a  morbidly  increased  susceptibility  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  urine,  or  an  altered  and  more  stimulating  condition  of  the  urine  itself. 
Thus  employed,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  cannot  be  considered  as 
expressive  of  a  peculiar  disease,  but  rather  of  an  association  of  symptoms  be- 
longing to  several  distinct  pathological  conditions.  These  symptoms  are  a 
disposition  to  frequent  micturition,  more  or  less  uneasiness  if  the  urine  is 
retained,  and  inability  to  retain  it  long,  and  often  only  a  partial  relief  when 
the  desire  is  yielded  to.  Now  this  state  of  things  may  be  dependent  on  acri- 
mony of  the  urine,  arising  from  organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  kidney, 
or  from  spontaneous  decomposition  in  consequence  of  being  retained  too  long 
in  the  bladder;  on  unhealthy  secretions,  other  than  urine,  from  either  of  these 
organs;  on  organic  disease  of  the  bladder  itself;  on  irritation  propagated  to  it 
sympathetically  from  neighbouring  parts,  as  the  kidney,  prostate,  urethra,  and 
rectumj  or  finally  on  an  exalted  susceptibility,  which  renders  it  morbidly  sen- 
sible even  to  ordinary  impressions.  In  all  these  cases,  except  the  last,  the 
irritability  is  secondary,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Tarions 
pathological  conditions  in  which  it  originates.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly 
important  as  a  sign,  sometimes  the  first  or  almost  only  very  obvious  sign  ot 
important  diseases,  which,  but  for  it,  might  long  escape  observation.  When- 
ever it  occurs,  therefore,  it  should  lead  to  a  close  investigation  of  the  Tarious 
organs  connected  with  the  urinary  apparatus  by  function  or  position,  and  espe* 
cially  of  the  kidneys,  and  prostate.  The  urine  should  always  be  examined; 
as  its  condition  may  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  relation  to  renal  disease. 
The  urethra  too  should  be  examined,  in  order  that'  it  may  be  ascertained 
whether  a  stricture  exists,  which  might  alone  explain  the  symptoms. 

But  the  affection  to  which  the  name  of  irrttahle  bladder  should  be  confined, 
as  expressive  of  a  distinct  disease,  is  that  last  mentioned  in  the  above  list; 
viz.,  an  increased  susceptibility  which  renders  it  morbidly  and  even  painfully 
impressible  by  healthy  urine,  or  other  natural  and  wholesome  stimulus.  This 
is  often  a  purely  nervous  complaint,  connected  sometimes  with  debility,  some- 
times with  hysteria,  and  sometimes  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  or  other  nervous  centre.  It  may  be  merely  the  first  step 
towards  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  dependent  on  the  various  causes  of 
that  affection,  acting  in  a  less  degree,  or  upon  a  less  impressible  system. 
(See  Ci/stUis.^  It  is,  in  general,  distinguishable  from  other  affections  by  the 
healthy  state  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  absence  of  fever,  of  pain  or  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  of  the  symptoms  of  stone,  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  other  signs  indicative  of  organic  renal  or  cystic  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  idiopathic  irritability,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  state  of  the  system.  If  the  patient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  the  loss  of  a 
little  blood,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  warm  bath,  and  an  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  employed  separately  in  different  cases,  or  all  together,  as  the 
grade  of  symptoms  may  require,  will  generally  remove  the  complaint,  and 
probably  prevent  the  developcment  of  acute  or  chronic  cystitis.  Should  the 
affection  be  painful,  an  anodyne  enema  may  be  administered.  The  patient 
should  drink  freely  of  mucilages,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  loose,  though 
all  aloetic  or  stimulating  cathartics  should  be  avoided,  and  only  the  mildest 
laxatives  employed.  If  the  complaint  be  connected  with  debility,  mild  tonics 
and  astringents  should  be  used,  such  as  uva  ursi,  pipsissewa,  pareira  brava, 
the  simple  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  or  the 
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solution  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  Oocasionally,  when  Uiere  10  no  pain,  the  more 
stimulating  diuretics  may  be  advisable,  as  buchu,  the  balsams,  the  turpen- 
tines, wild  carrot,  &c.  The  occasional  use  of  local  or  general  cold  bathing  or 
the  shower  bath  will  also  be  advantageous.  In  hysterical  affecdons,  the  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  conjoined  with  other  remedies.  Counter-irritation  to  the 
spine  is  also  sometimes  useful. 

5.  Paxal3rsi8y  or  Debility  of  the  Bladder. — It  often  happens  that, 
from  the  want  of  due  sensibility  or  muscular  power,  the  bladder  is  unable  to 
perform  its  office,  or  performs  it  but  imperfectly.  The  symptoms  .vary  with 
the  part  affected.  When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  exclusively  concerned| 
incontinence  of  urine  results.  If  the  bladder  in  general  is  affected,  we  have 
retention  of  urine,  in  consequence  of  insensibility  to  its  presence,  or  inability 
to  contract  upon  it.  These  conditions  may  exist  in  very  different  degrees, 
from  mere  nocturnal  incontinence  on  the  one  hand,  or  slight  difficulty  of  mio- 
tnrition  on  the  other,  up  to  a  constant  flow  of  urine  from  inability  to  retain 
it,  or  a  degree  of  retention  sufficient  greatly  to  distend  the  bladder,  and 
endanger  life.  There  is  seldom,  however,  complete  retention,  the  urine  es- 
caping in  small  portions,  by  an  involuntary  stijlicidium,  especially  when  the 
patient  sleeps,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  very  great  inconvenience. 

This  partial  or  complete  palsy  may  arise  from  a  direct  diminution  of  nervous 
energy,  as  in  the  gradual  decay  of  strength  incident  to  old  age,  and  in  spinal 
and  cerebral  disease,  producing  palsy  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the  bladder ;  or 
it  may  come  on  as  a  result  of  excessive  or  long  continued  excitement,  as  from 
venereal  excesses,  or  those  organic  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  prostate,  &o.,  which 
sustain  an  incessant  irritation  of  the  bladder,  exhausting  at  once  its  sensibility 
iand  power.  In  low  fevers,  this  condition  of  the  bladder  is  a  not  unfrequent 
concomitant  of  the  general  diminution  of  nervous  energy.  It  occurs,  also, 
occasionally  in  hysteria,  as  a  consequence  of  the  irregular  distribution  of 
nervous  influence  characteristic  of  that  complaint 

When  the  affection  depends  upon  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion,  or  upon  organic 
complaints  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  it  must  be  remedied,  if  at  all,  by  ad- 
dressing our  measures  to  the  real  seat  of  disease.  When  the  consequence  of 
excessive  indulgences,  it  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  change  of  habits.  In 
cases  associated  with  general  debility,  the  vegetable  tonics,  the  chalybeates, 
and  the  mineral  acids,  with  the  cold  bath,  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 
Stimulation  of  the  bladder  by  medicines  having  a  tendency  to  the  pelvic 
viscera,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  cantharides,  or  by  electricity,  will  some- 
times be  of  great  utility  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  purely  local.  Strych- 
nia, or  some  other  preparation  of  nux  vomica,  is  strongly  indicated.  Hys- 
terical cases  must  be  treated  by  the  means  applicable  to  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
order elsewhere.  It  often  happens  that  much  may  be  done,  in  restoring  powet 
to  the  bladder,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  exert  his  own  will  vigorously. 
This  is  especially  true  in  hysteria,  in  which  a  diseased  will  has  often  much  to 
do  with  the  complaint.  In  such  cases,  caution  must  be  used  not  to  resort 
too  hastily  or  too  freely  to  the  catheter ;  but,  generally  speaking,  in  this 
disease,  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  allow  the  bladder  to  become  unduly 
distended;  and  to  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to  draw  off  the  urine. 

6.  Strangury. — Perhaps  this  should  be  considered  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  symptom  than  a  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  more  or  less  general  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  passages,  which  is  short  of  inflammation,  and  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  more  appijopriately  designated  than  by  this  term.  It  is  exhibited 
in  a  frequent  and  irresistible  desire  to  pass  water,  of  which  very  little  escapes^ 
with  burning  and  cutting  pains  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  along  the  urethra, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  during  and  immediately  after  the  passage.     The 
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pains  often  extend  to  the  bladderi  np  the  nreters,  and  even  into  Ihe  kidneiys 
themselves ;  and  someUmea  the  rectum  becomes  involved,  and  teneamns  ia 
induced.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  of  the  whole  nrinary  pas- 
sages ;  bat  the  affection  is  often  so  transient,  and  jields  so  immediatelj  to 
suitable  remedies,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  of  that  character.  It  is 
caused,  most  frequently,  by  irritating  substances  in  the  urine,  and  is  a  eom* 
mon  attendant  on  the  different  forms  of  lithiasis.  The  most  frequent  cmnse 
of  it,  however,  is  beyond  all  comparison,  the  Spanish  fly,  either  taken  inter* 
'nally,  or  applied  as  an  epispastic.  As  resulting  from  this  cause,  it  is  often 
most  exquisitely  painful,  and  imperiously  calls  for  relief.  Oil  of  tarpentiiie 
and  other  stimulating  diuretics  sometimes  have  the  same  effect. 

The  treatment  is  very  simple.  After  the  removal  of  the  canse,  so  ftor  as 
possible,  an  injection  of  from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  wineglasaftil 
of  mucilage  will  almost  always  afford  complete  relief^  if  not  at  first,  at  least 
upon  being  repeated.  As  auxiliary  measures,  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be 
given  freely.  In  mild  cases  it  may  be  sufficient  to  employ  these  with  mode- 
rate doses  of  camphor  in  the  form  of  camphor  wator.  Warm  fomentations, 
emollient  poultices,  and  the  warm  bath  or  half-bath  may  also  be  used ;  and, 
should  any  objection  exist  to  opiate  enemata,  other  narcotics  may  be  sub- 
stituted, though  none  are  nearly  so  effectual. 

2.  DiMorders  of  Secretion  and  Excretion. 

The  kidneys  are  undoubtedly  emunotories,  by  which  injurious  sobstanees 
accidentally  present  in  the  circulation,  effete  matters  resulting  frnrtn  the  per* 
petnal  renewal  of  the  organisation,  and  any  excess  in  the  wholesome  principles 
of  the  blood,  are  thrown  off  from  the  system,  and  thus  prevented  from  inter- 
fering with  its  healthy  actions.  In  performing  this  office,  they  appear  to 
permit  the  passage  of  certain  substances  with  little  or  no  change,  aa  water, 
nrea,  and  various  salts,  while  they  occasionally  decompose  others,  and  elimi- 
nate the  results  of  this  decomposition  in  new  forms  of  matter,  probably  not 
pre-cxistent  in  the  body.  From  this  view  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  urine  may  vary  greatly,  both  in  quantity  and  constitution, 
not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  even  in  the  same  individual  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  and  yet  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  health.  Thus,  it 
is  more  or  less  copious  according  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  drank,  and  the 
state  of  other  emunctories,  especially  of  the  skin.  One  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  kidneys  is  to  preserve  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood  in  due 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  system.  The  quantity  of  urine  will,  therefore, 
be  increased  with  an  excess  in  this  proportion,  and  diminished  with  a  de- 
ficiency. Consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  the  individual  who  drinks 
more  largely  than  another  will  pass  a  greater  amount  of  urine  in  the  same 
time,  and  the  same  difference  will  be  observed  in  the  same  individual  at  differ- 
ent times,  according  to  his  habits  in  this  respect.  Again,  the  urinary  and 
perspiratory  functions  are  so  related  that  when  one  is  unusually  active,  the 
other  is,  in  general,  proportion  ably  inert,  and  whatever  promotes  or  impedes 
the  one  has  an  opposite  effect  upon  the  other.  Hence,  the  urine  is  more  copious 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  after  the  use  of  cold  than  of  hot  drinks,  and  during 
the  day  than  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed. 

The  quality  of  the  urine  is  not  less  various  than  its  quantity.  A  full  rich 
diet  of  animal  food,  supplying  more  nutriment  to  the  blood  than  the  wants 
of  the  economy  require,  is  attended  with  an  excess  of  t)^e  solid  ingredients  of 
the  urine;  while  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  which  leaves  the  blood  somewhat 
deficient,  necessitates  a  diminished  elimination  of  nutritive  matter,  and  pro- 
duces, consequently,  an  opposito  state  of  the  secretion.     The  urine  imme- 
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diately  following  a  meal  in  which  liquids  have  been  taken  freely,  has  long 
been  noticed  to  be  very  different  from  that  which  ooonrs  after  digestion  has. 
been  accomplished,  and  the  rich  chyle  is  poured  into  the  circulation.  The 
former,  sometimes  called  urina  potdsy  is  abundant  and  watery;  the  latter, 
denominated  nrina  sanguinis,  is  moderate  in  quantity,  but  loaded  with  solid 
matters.  Whatever  promotes  activity  in  the  general  organic  processes  of  the 
Bystcm,  as  vigorous  exercise,  for  example,  and  whatever  rendera  it  necessary 
that  the  system  should  live  upon  itself,  as  starvation  and  febrile  diseases,  pro- 
mote a  loaded  condition  of  the  urine,  because  the  effete  matters  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  activity  of  the  organic  changes.  Even  the  morning  unoe,  which 
upon  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  offering  the  truest  criterion  of  the  normal 
state  of  the  function,  because  least  interfered  with  by  disturbing  causes,  is 
more  or  less  diversified  in  character. 

Ingredients  not  ordinarily  existing  in  the  urine,  are  occasionally  added  to 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  or  drink.  Thus, 
asparagus,  horseradish,  and  garlic  impart  to  it  peculiar  odorous  principles; 
and  saccharine  matter  and  oxalic  acid  are  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  it, 
after  a  free  use  of  sugar  in  the  one  case,  and  of  sorrel  or  rhubarb  pies  in  the 
other.  These  foreign  impregnations  cannot  be  considered  morbid,  unless  pro- 
ductive of  some  injury  in  the  economy.  On  the  contrary,  their  presence  ia 
probably  the  result  of  a  preservative  process. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  impossible  t6  indicate  aily 
precise  condition  of  the  urine,  whether  as  to  amount  or  quality,  whicb  can  be 
considered  as  the  healthy  standard.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  some 
approximation  to  such  a  result.  It  is  not  surprising  that  very  different  opin- 
ions have  been  given  by  writers.  The  conclusions  here  presented  are  those 
which  have  appeared  to  the  author  most  probable,  after  a  comparison  of  the 
various  statements  upon  the  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  daily,  the  mean  for  a  healthy 
man,  in  temperate  weather,  and  without  the  operation  of  any  extraordinary 
causes,  may  be  stated  at  two  or  three  pints.  Women  generally  pass  less^ 
because  less  active  and  more  abstemious. 

The  density  of  the  urine,  which  indicates,  though  fiomewhat  indefinitely, 
the  proportion  of  its  solid  ingredients,  is  exceedingly  variable,  being  sometimes 
as  low  as  1.005,  sometimes  as  high  as  1.033;  and  both  these  points  may  be 
passed  in  their  respective  directions,  without  a  necessary  deviation  from 
nealth.  Prout,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  renal  diseases,  states  the 
average  specific  gravity  at  from  1.015  in  summer  to  1.025  in  winter.  Willis 
thinks  that  the  general  average  is  for  adults  about  1.015,  and,  if  children  are 
included,  1,012.  Dr.  Gregory  gives,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations, 
1.0225;  and  Dr.  Christison  considers  even  this  too  low,  and  places  the  average 
for  a  robust  healthy  man  of  moderate  habits  at  1.0252.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  results  obtained  by  different  investigators  must  vary  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  The  density  would  be  much 
greater  with  a  population  living  chiefly  on  meat  than  with  another  whose  diet 
is  exclusively  vegetable. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine,  or  its  density,  affords  alone  no  indication  of  the 
loss  of  solid  matter  to  the  system,  which  is  often  an  important  problem  to 
solve.  The  urine  may  be  very  copious,  and  yet  contain  so  little  solid  matter 
as  to  abstract  less  than  the  ordinary  average  from  the  blood;  or  it  may  be 
▼ery  dense,  and  yet  so  small  in  amount  as  to  lead  to  the  same  result.  To 
come  at  the  truth,  the  density  and  quantity  must  be  considered  together.  In 
the  healthy  state,  a  diminished  density  is  usually  compensated  by  an  increased 
quantity,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  average  of  solid  matters  daily  dii^charged 
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is  aboat  the  sam^  whaterer  may  be  tbe  amoant  of  nrine^  This  arerage  ii, 
according  to  Christison,  under  the  most  favourable  circamstanoeay  Dearlj  two 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  is  seldom  short  of  one  ounce  and  a  half,  which  oughl, 
therefore,  to  be  the  daily  yield  of  urine  of  the  ordinary  quantity  and  apecifie 
gravity. 

The  constituents  of  healthy  urine  are  usually  water,  urea,  colouriiig  and 
extractive  matters,  uric  acid,  lactic  acid,  lactate  and  perhaps  urate  of  amrao- 
liia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  chlorides,  and  salts  of  phosphoric-  and  aulphurie 
acids  with  ammonia,  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Berselios  found 
also  a  minute  proportion  of  silica,  and  traces  of  fluate  of  lime.  A  little  mueof 
is  usually  present,  derived  from  the  membrane  lining  the  urinary  passages. 
In  the  healthy  state,  the  urine  has  generally  an  acid  reaction,  indicated  by 
the  reddening  of  litmus  paper.  These  several  ingredients  niay  vary  greatly 
in  proportion  without  deviation  from  health,  so  that  no  one  analysb  of  urine 
can  be  expected  to  agree  exactly  with  another.  ^The  table  given  in  the  note, 
and  taken,  from  Front's  work  on  Urinary  Diseases,  exhibits  the  results  of 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  carefully  conducted  analyses.'*'  Though  urine  in 
health  has  usually  an  acid  reaction,  it  is  always  changing  in  the  degree  of  its 
acidity,  which,  according  to  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones,  is  greatest  before  eating, 
and  diminishes  immediately  after,  especially  when  animal  food  is  eaten,  in 

'  *  Table,  repreamting  m  English  wtighU  and  meatwet  the  mean  normal  QuamtUy^ 
Spedfie  Gravity  y  and  Composition  of  the  Urine,  in  (he  different  Sexes,  as  deduced  from  eight 
analyses  {/our  in  each  Sex)  by  M.  Alfred  Becquerel,  {Semeiodgue  des  Urines,  p.  7.)f 


Qaantlty,  SpMiflo  OnTi^,  muI  Oompotition 
of  th«  Unne. 


Qn»Dtity  of  urine         .... 
Speeiflc  gfETity  of  nrhie 

General  composition      {^ua'^.ttert 


grf. 
grs. 


Water 

Urea 

Uthic  acid  (uric  aokl) 


Male. 


Urine  in 
24  hn. 


44fl.oi. 

1818.9 

18940.6 

609.0 


Compo> 

■lUon  <^ 

1000 

part*. 


Orj^nie  f  Lactic  add 
matters  in- 1  Lactate  of  ammonia 
Reparable  <  Colouring  matters 
from  each    KxtractiTe  matters 
other.         [  Muriate  of  ammonia  ^ 


Fixed  salts 
indecomposa 
ble  at  a  red 
heaL 


Chlorides 

Phosphates 

Sulphates 


fLime 
Soda 
Potash 
Magnesia 


18949.6 

270.7 

7.6 


181.1 


1000.000 

908.815 
31.185 


Female. 


Urine  in 
24hr». 


48(1.01. 
1015.12 
20642.8 
628.0 


Compo> 

sitiooer 

1000 

parts. 


I 


1000.000 


General  H' 


Urine  in 
24  hn. 


4e  fl.os. 


150.5 


968.815 

13ii38 

0.301 


0.261 


1017.01 
975i>52  I19T9IL2 


24.948 


7.095 


20642.8 

240.4 

8.6 


149.0 


975.052 

10^)66 

0.406 


8X)93 


56$J 


Goap» 

aitkmer 

1000 

parts. 


lOOOUNO 

071jnft 
2Si)66 


ISOjO         0.148 


i    265^ 
8.1 


l«6i> 


a  140.3 


97 1.935 
12.101 


8j8C7 


6CJ18 


19559.5  lOOOXXX)    21170.8    ;  1000.000  120365a 


1000  OM 


t  15.434  pn.  Troy  =  1  gramme;  437.6  grs.  Troy  =>  1  fl.  ot.    I  hare  omitted  the  fractions  of  the  fl. 
of  no  importance  to  the  general  statement. 

Composition  of  the  entire  quantity  of  fixed  salts  roided  in  24  hours;  and  in 

1000  parts  of  urine. 


a.  Fixed  salts  roided  in  24  hours. 

Ohlorlne 10.17 

Sulphuric  acid 17.33 

Phosphoric  add 6.44 

Potash 26.36 

Soda        ) 

Lime         V 79.97 

MagnesiaJ 

140.27     I 


b.  Fixed  salts  in  1000  part*. 

Chlorine 

Sulphuric  acid .sm 

Phofiphoric  add jsn 

Potash i^aoo 

Soda        ^ 

Lime         V      .  i^m4 

MagnesiaJ 
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which  case  it  may  even  become  alkaline.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  con- 
centration of  acid  in  the  stomach  during  digestion^  and  its  consequent  diveri 
sion  from  the  kidneys.  The  acidity  of  urine  has  generally  been  ascribed 
mainly  to  uric  acid  -,  but  the  very  difficult  solubility  of  this  acid  renders  the 
point  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  Dr.  W.  Marcet  has  recently  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  two  animal  substances  with  an  acid  reaction,  which  had  pre*, 
▼iously  escaped  the  notfce  of  chemists,  one  colourless,  the  other  rose-coloured, 
both  soluble  in  ether,  and  both  crystallizable.  (See  Chem,  Gaz.y  x.  847.) 
The  urine  becomes  alkaline  by  the  U8e  of  alkalies,  and  of  alkaline  Malts  with 
yegetable  acids,  especially  tartrate  of  potassa.  Hence,  this  condition  is  some- 
times observable  after  the  use  of  various  acidulous  fruits,  in  which  these  salts 
are  contained  largely.  The  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  process  of  digestion  or 
sanguification,  and  the  alkali  is  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  When  alkaline 
from  other  causes,  the  urine  must  be  considered  as  unhealthy,  indicating, 
according  to  Dr.  Ilees,  either  disease  of  the  spine,  dyspepsia,  or  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages.  (^Akd.  Gaz,,  July  4, 
1851,  p.  29.)  .       . 

With  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  character  of  healthy  urine,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered morbid  only  when  its'  deviation  from  the  ordinary  condition  is  attended 
with  some  obvious  derangement  of  health,  or  when  it  is  known  from  experience 
that  such  derangement,  though  concealed  for  a  time,  must  sooner  or  Later  ap- 
pear if  the  deviation  continue.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  secretion 
may  become  morbid.  In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  state  of 
the  system,  noxious  matters  may  originate  in  the  blood  or  be  thrown  into  it, 
which  the  kidneys  are  called  on  to  eliminate;  and,  secondly,  the  kidneys  them- 
selves may  be  disordered  in  their  function  from  organic  disease  or  deranged 
innervation.  In  either  case,  the  perverted  renal  function  may  itself  become 
the  source  of  serious  mischief,  either  to  the  system  by  the  exhaustion  from 
excessive  or  the  depravation  from  deficient  evacuation,  or  to  the  mrinary  pas- 
sages from  the  irritating  or  otherwise  injurious  character  of  the  fluid  seci^ted. 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  a  hasty  view  of  the  several  perversions  to 
which  the  urine  is  liable;  and  afterwards  to  dwell  more  fully  on  those  which, 
from  their  importance  or  peculiarity  of  character,  may  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  distinct  diseases. 

Sometimes  the  urine  becomes  morbidly  excessive  in  quantity,  retaining  its 
ordinary  solid  constituents  in  their  ordinary  relative  proportion,  only  more 
thiln  usually  diluted.  Sometimes,  along  with  this  excess  in  quantity,  is  a 
striking  change  of  character,  consisting  either  in  a  superabundance  or  defi- 
ciency of  one  or  more  of  its  constituents,  or  in  the  addition  of  a  new  ingre- 
dient not  ordinarily  found  in  health.  These  derangements  constitute  the 
different  forms  of  diuresis  and  diabetes. 

The  secretion  may  be  morbidly  deficient  in  quantity,  or  altogether  sup- 
pressed; and  in  this  case  also,  provided  any  urine  be  discharged,  it  may  be 
altered  in  character  merely  by  concentration,  or  may  be  deranged  in  various 
ways  by  the  addition  of  new,  or  the  altered  relation  of  old  constituents.  This 
form  of  urinary  disease  will  be  treated  of  under  the  title  of  suppression  of 
urine  or  ischuria. 

Not  unfrcquently  there  is  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  urine,  exceeding  the  limits  of  health.  The  degree  of  this, excess  or 
deficiency  is  measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  specific  gravity,  which 
is  of  course  above  the  healthy  mean  in  the  former,  and  below  it  in  the  latter. 
Thus,  the  density  of  the  urine  is  sometimes  as  high  as  1.055,  and  in  other 
instances  so  low  as  hardly  to  exceed  that  of  water.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
apt  to  deposit  its  constituents  before  being  discharged,  and  then  gives  rise  to 
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Ttriaw  eomphiiits  of  the  BriiMurj  ptwgn,  rach  as  mqAriiu^  ^ytfiVu, 
turia^  n^phralgia^  ^avdf  $iome  in  ihe  bladiJtr^  ^y^^f^  tiramguiy^  and  nelm- 
AV/a  <>^  urine^  all  wbich  affectiooa  are  eeparatel j  considered.  Ia  the  latter, 
it  is  QCQiIlj  Tactlj  increased  in  quantity,  constituting  a  Fpeeies  of  dioreaia. 
The  dailj  amoont  cf  solid  matters  discharged  with  the  nrine  is  also  liaUe  to 
wide  deviations  from  the  standard  <^  health.  Thus,  the  quantity  has  in  some 
instances  been  increased  to  two  ponnds,  and  in  others  reduced  to  a  few  graina. 
It  is  obrions  that  great  danger  from  exhaustion  mast  exist  in  the  former  case, 
and  of  poisoning  the  system  in  the  latter.  We  hare  examples  of  these  resnlli 
in  diabetes  and  ischuria. 

The  proportion  of  the  sereral  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  is  liable  to  morbid 
ehanges.  Thus,  urea,  which  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  secretion, 
is  sometimes  in  great  excess,  sometimes  deficient  or  altogether  wanting.  Both 
of  these  conditions  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  diuresis,  and  constitute  Tarieties 
of  that  complaint  Uric  acid,  free  or  combined,  is  often  morbidly  abundant, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  deposited  when  the  urine  cools,  or  ctcu  while  it  is  still 
in  the  coarse  of  excretion,  thus  prodaciog  a  variety  of  gravel  and  of  stone. 
The  ffame  thing  happens  from  an  occasional  excess  of  the  lactic,  muriatic,  or 
phoffphoric  acid,  which  decomposes  any  existing'  urate,  and  throws  down  the 
uric  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases  may  be  super- 
abundant, in  which  case,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated,  and  another 
form  of  gravel  is  produced.  All  these  affections  are  more  fully  treated  of 
under  lUhiatU, 

Very  frequently  ingredients  are  found  in  morbid  urine  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  healtny  secretion.     It  is  scarcely  neces.«ary  here  to  allude  to  that  kind 
of  impregnation  which  arises  from  the  absorption  of  certain  stimulating  sub- 
stances when  swallowed,  and  their  elimination  by  the  kidneys.     This  becomes 
morbid  only  when  sufficient  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  urinary  passages,  as  from 
the  use  of  the  turpentines  and  cantharides.     But  there  are  other  urinary  im- 
pregnations of  the  highest  importance.      Oxalic  acid  is  sometimes  secreted, 
and,  uniting  with  lime,  forms  a  precipitate  which  constitutes  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  insoluble  of  all  the  calculous  concretions.  (See  Lifhiasis.}   Albumem^ 
which  does  not  ordinarily  exist  in  the  urine  in  health,  enters  into  it  as  a  con- 
stituent in  various  diseases,  and  as  an  almost  constant  ingredient  in  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  (See  BrighCn  Diteaae.)     The  albuminous  impregna- 
tion is  an  occasional  result  of  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  system,  of  the 
poisonous  action  of  arsenic,  of  the  strangury  from  blisters,  of  acute  nephritis 
or  nephritic  congestion  from  any  cause,  of  pneumonia  in  certain  stages,  of 
various  fevers  cither  in  their  course  or  at  their  close,  of  epidemic  cholera,  of 
pregnancy,  and  of  violent  mental  emotions.     It  will  of  course  be  found,  when 
blorxl  or  pus,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  when  the  seminal  fluid  exists  in  the  urine. 
In  itself,  and  when  a  mere  result  of  functional  disorder,  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance, but  becomes  of  the  greatest  when  considered  as  a  sign  of  organic  renal 
disease.     Dr.  Arthur  IJassal  has  shown  that  a  species  of  fungus,  denominated 
penirHium  f/hucum,  is  frequently  developed  in  albuminous  urine,  when  acid- 
ulous, and  exposed  to  the  air.  (Afpfiiro-Chirurf/,  Trans,,  xxxvi.  42.)     Su^^ar 
in  the  urine,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  true  diabetes,  is  of  fatal  significance. 
This  affection  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  the  following  pages.      Oil  is  an 
occasional  ingredient  of  morbid  urine.     It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  combined  with  albuminous  or  fibrinous  matter,  and  giving  a  milky 
appearance  to  the  secretion.     In  some  instances,  it  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  even  floating  in  distinct  globules  upon  the  surface.     It  does  not 
appear  to  be  associated  with  any  particular  form  of  disease ;  but  probably 
depends  on  the  abnormal  presence  of  oily  matter  in  the  blood.     It  is  owing 
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to  such  an  impregnation  of  the  nrine  that  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed"  to 
contain  milk.  Rajer  never  could  detect  the  milk  gtobnle  in  the  nrine,  except 
in  one  instancci  in  which  it  was  obvious  that  milk  had  been  added  to  it. 
Starch  grannies  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  but  their  presence  was  acci- 
dental or  fraudulent.  Fibnn,  in  connexion  with  oil  and  albumen,  is  in  some 
rare  cases  so  abundant  as  to  render  the  urine  spontaneously  coagulable.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  chylo-^ennu  urine  of  Dr.  Front,  which,  as  it  scarcely  rises  to 
the  rank  of  a  distinct  disease,  and  i^  too  obscurely  oonneoted  with  any  known 
derangement  of  system  to  be  attached  as  a  symptom  to  any  other  disease,  will 
be  most  conveniently  considered  in  this  place,  as  an  occasional  derangement 
of  the  urine. 

Chyio-serouM  urine  (Front),  oUthalbumxnouB  urine  (Willis),  or  chytcnu  diu* 
rests  (Venables),  is  a  curious  and  rare  affection,  first  described  minutely  by 
Br.  Front,  but  subsequently  noticed  by  various  writers.  ■  The  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  urine  are  a  whitish  or  milky  opacity,  and  spontaneous  coagu- 
lability. The  milkiness  varies  in  different  specimens  from  a  mere  opijescence 
to  perfect  opacity;  and  the  amount  of  coagulum  is  proportionate,  being  small 
in  the  former  case,  while  in  the  latter  it  occupies  the  whole  bulk  of  the  urine, 
baving  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  blano 
mange.  When  the  coagulum  is  placed  in  a  position  favourable  for  drainins, 
it  separates  into  two  portions,  one  a  thin,  opalescent,  or  whitish  liquid,  which 
upon  standing  becomes  covered  with  a  whitish  crean^  layer,  and  the  other  a 
fibrinous  mass  of  small  relative  bulk,  which  is  either  whitish,  or.  somewhat 
tinged  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Br.  Front  observed  that  the 
urine  passed  a  few  hours  after  a  full  meal,  and  when  the  chyle  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  entering  the  circulation,  was  quite  opaque,  while  that  parsed  after 
long  abstinence  was  merely  opalescent.  Sometimes  the  milky  urine  is  mixed 
with  a  good  deal  of  blood,  which  gives  it  a  red  colour.  If  agitated  with  ether, 
it  becomes  transparent,  at  least  in  some  instances;  and  the  ethereal  solution 
yields  an  oil  or  fatty  matter  on  evaporation.  It  is  to  this  oil,  therefore,  form- 
ing a  white  emulsion  with  the  other  matters,  that  the  urine  owes  its  milkiness. 
The  liquid  portion,  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the  coagulum,  is  proved 
to  be  albuminous  by  coagulating  with  heat.  The  solid  spontaneously  coagu- 
lated portion  is  fibrin.  Urea  and  the  salts  of  the  urine  are  found  in  the  liquid, 
which  does  not  materially  vary  in  density  from  healthy  urine. 

This  affection  is  sometimes  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, so  ffreat  as  to  have  induced  some  to  rank  the  complaint  with  the  different 
forms  of  diabetes.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  In  severe  cases, 
the  patient  is  occasionally  troubled  with  difficult  micturition,  in  consequence 
of  the  coagulation  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  There  is  sometimes  uneasiness 
in  the  back  and  loins,  with  slight  excitement  of  the  circulation,  a  dryish  and 
fbrred  tongue,  thirst,  torpid  bowels,  and  a  dry  skin ;  and  occasionally  the  diabetic 
■ymptoms  of  extreme  thirst  and  hunger,  emaciation  and  debility,  are  presented. 
In  other  cases,  little  or  no  depravation  of  the  general  health  is  observed.  The 
disease  does  not  appear  to  be  very  dangerous;  at  least  patients  live  long  under 
it,  and,  when  death  has  occurred,  it  has  resulted,  unless  in  one  instance,  from 
tome  other  disease.  In  that  instance,  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion,  after 
baving  had  the  complaint  twenty  years.  The  characteristic  condition  of  the 
urine  sometimes  disappears  spontaneously,  and  returns  after  a  long  interval. 
In  several  instances,  recovery  has  taken  place,  and  the  patient-s  have  remained 
well  up  to  the  last  period  of  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  affected 
with  the  disease  who  died  of  some  other  complaint,  the  kidneys  were  found 
healthy.  T^is  state  of  the  urine,  therefore^  does  not  depend  on  organic  renal 
YO^  u.  87 
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disease.  Prout  ascribes  it  to  the  production  of  an  imperfect  ebjle,  wbidi 
does  not  readily  become  assimilated  with  the  blood,  and  is,  therefore,  thnnra 
off  by  the  kidneys. '  But  it  is  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  aleo  in  fiuilt,  h 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  not  un frequently  escapes  with  the  other  pri»- 
oiples.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  chylous  theonr  to  explain  the  pbno- 
mena.  Oil  is  often  found  in  the  blood,  which  contains  alao  allMimeD  and  ibra; 
and  these  are  the  prominent  constituents  of  the  milky  arina.  A  relazatioB 
of  the  renal  yessels  such  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  these  oonatitoenia  of  tk» 
blood,  without  or  with  but  little  of  the  red  corpuscles,  is  sufficient  to  aeeooat 
for  the  phenomena. 

The  causes  of  the  complaint  are  obscure.  Residence  in  a  hot  climate  appen 
to  predispose  to  it;  for  it  is  said  to  be  much  more  frequent  within  the  tiopiei 
than  in  temperate  latitudes.  In  more  than  half  the  casee  which  had  esae 
under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Prout,  the  patients  had  either  been  bom,  or  had  loat 
lived  in  hot  countries.  Exposure  to  cold,  extreme  fatigue,  luxnriona  linn|r,  aad 
the  action  of  mercury,  have  been  mentioned  as  exciting  caoses;  and  yet  PhMt 
states  that,  in  one  instance,  he  noticed  the  disappearance  of  the  chylons  sjnp- 
toms  during  a  severe  mercurial  ptyalism.  The  disease  is  confined  to  no  paifr 
cular  age,  and  to  neither  sex.  It  is  very  rare.  Only  thirteen  caaea  came  nadw 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Prout,  either  in  his  own  practioci  or  that  of  his  profeanoml 
friends. 

The  treatment  is  quite  unsettled,  and  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  giid- 
anoe  of  general  principles.  In  the  earlier  stages,  when  there  ia  aome  nncMi- 
ness  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  some  general  excitement,  the  lanedi 
cups  to  the  back,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  may  be  expected  to  do  good. 
The  skin  should  be  kept  warm  with  flannel,  and  a  tendency  of  the  cimlatioi 
to  the  surface  promoted  by  the  warm  or  vapour  bath,  aided  by-  the  powder  flf 
ipecacuanha  and  opium.  In  chronic  cases,  the  digestire  organs  should  be 
attended  to,  and  their  functions  corrected  if  deranged.  AstringeDts  have  bcca 
employed,  but  generally  with  no  great  advantage.  In  a  case,  however,  reported 
by  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jooes,  the  disease  disappeared  entirely  for  a  considmUe 
time  under  the  use  of  gallic  acid,  given  in  the  quantity  of  m  drachm  dailj; 
and,  though  the  affection  returned  subsequently  on  several  occasions,  it  wai 
each  time  benefited  by  the  remedy.  In  the  relapses  of  this  case,  Dr.  Jooei 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  acid  from  twenty  grains  up  to  forty  grains  thne 
times  a  day.  Tannic  acid  was  also  tried,  but  produced  disorder  of  alooa^ 
and  headache,  with  little  effect  on  the  disease.  (^Land.  Med.  TYmes  and  (fOX., 
V.  658.)  In  another  case,  the  same  practitioner  obtained  great  advantage  firaai 
the  tannate  of  alumina.  The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  this  he 
found  to  be,  to  dissolve  a  drachm  of  tannic  acid  and  a  drachm  of  alms  ia 
three  fluidounces  of  distilled  water,  the  whole  of  which  was  given  in  dividei 
doses  through  the  day.  (7^/V/.,  vii.  494.)  Of  course,  all  causes  which  tend 
to  disturb  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  or  promote  disease  in  these  orgiai* 
should  be  avoided. 

The  extractive  matters  of  the  blood  are  often  eliminated  by  the  kidDefi. 
and,  according  to  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  are  always  found  in  albuminons  wiae. 
Their  presence  is  ascertained  by  first  boiling  the  urine  so  as  to  ooagnlate  all 
the  albumen,  and  afterwards  testing  the  clear  liquid  by  tincture  of  galA 
which  throws  down  the  extractive.  They  are  also  found  in  certain  caMi 
marked  with  debility,  unattended  with  albuminuria,  as  in  chlorolic  aosmiSf 
and  anasarca  with  disease  of  the  heart.  The  presence  of  extraclive  ia  impoil- 
ant,  as  indicating  a  drain  from  the  circulation,  and  will  sometimes  arcoaat 
for  general  debility  and  impoverished  blood,  the  cause  of  which  might  other- 
wise be  obscure.  {AM.  Oaz.,  July  25,  1851.) 
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Bile,  or  its  colouring  principle,  is  Yery  often  present  in  nrine,  givjng^it  a 
deep-yellow,  yellowish*  brown,  or  almost  black  colour.  For  an  account  (^ 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  impregnation  is  most  apt  to  occur,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  artide  on  jaundice.  A  mode  of  detecting  the  pre- 
Bence  of  bilious  colouring  matter  has  been  given  under  that  head.  Another^ 
which  may  be  mentioned  here,  is  to  pour  some  urine  into  a  shallow  white  dish| 
and  then  to  add  nitric  acid.  If  the  colouring  principle  of  bile  be  present^ 
there  will  be  a  beautiful  play  of  colours,  among  which  the  green,  blue,  pink, 
violet,  and  bright  yellow  may  be  noticed. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  among  the  occasional  abnormal  ingredients  of 
the  urine.  In  this  case,  the  urine  nas  an  ammoniacal  odour,  and,,  upon  th^ 
addition  of  an  acid,  will  give  out  carbonic  acid  if  heated.  It  appears  that  ure^ 
ia  sometimes  changed,  either  in  the  blood,  or  by  the  ohewicad  action  of  the 
kidneys,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia;  for  the  former  is  often  wanting  when 
the  latter  is  present. .  That  the  ammouisical  salt  is  not,  in  all  ca3es,  the  result 
of  a  putrefactive  process,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  low  fevers,  scurvy,  &c., 
its  presence  has  jbeen  detected  in  the  urine  immediately  after  secretion.  It 
is  true  that,  in  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  l)ladder  attended  with  more  or 
less  retention  of  urine,  the  diseased  mucus  appears  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and  to> 
bring  on  the  putrefactive  fermentation  accompanied  with  the  production  of 
ammonia.  But  in  this  case  the  urine  has  an  excessively  fetid  along  with  the 
ammoniacal  odour ;  while,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia appears  to  have  been  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  there  is  no  fetor;  the 
smell  being  merely  compounded  of  that  proper  to  the  urine  and  that  of  the 
volatile  alkali.  The  presenpe  of  free  ammonia  in  the  urine  appears  sometimes 
to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  that  fluid,  by  the 
fixed  alkali  secreted  with  the  mucus  in  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passagesu 
(^G,  0.  Bees.)  The  fixed  alkalies  in  the  urine  may  be  distinguished  b;^ 
leaving  a  permanent  impression  on  test-paper,  which,  when  rendered  blue  by 
ammoniacal  urine,  is  reddened  again  on  drying. 

Ferrocyanurel  of  iron  has  been  found  in  some  very  rare  instances  in  the 
urine,  giving  it  a  blue  colour. 

The  xanthic,  uric,  or  lithic  oxide,  of  which  some  very  rare  urinary  calculi 
are  composed,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  composition  as  uric  acid, 
less  one  equivalent  of  oxygon,  is  occasionally  deposited  by  the  urine,  though 
it  has  hitherto  escaped  detection  as  an  ingredient  of  that  fluid.  (  Willis?) 

Cystine  or  Cystic  oxide,  also  an  ingredient  of -urinary  calculi,  has  been  ob- 
served in  certain  urinary  deposits,  and  in  the  urine  itself,  either  dissolved,  in 
sospeuMon,  or  forming  a  film  on  the  surface.  Its  presence  may  be  suspected 
when  the  urine  has  a  greenish-yellow  c<^our,  a  peculiar  odour,  as  of  the  green 
brier  mixed  with  that  of  fetid  urine,  and  an  oily,  slightly  turbid  appearance. 
The  chemical  characteristics  of  this  substance  are  insolubility  in  acetic,  citric, 
and  tartaric  acids,  and  solubility  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  in  the  solutions 
of  pota^sa  and  soda,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by  bicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia.    It  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when  heated. 

Nitric  acid  appears  to  exist  sometimes  in  the  urine.  Thio  acid  generates 
hj  reaction  with  lithic  acid  peculiar. products,  which,  bv  reaction  with  ammo- 
nia, give  rise  to  a  red  colouring  matter,  considered  by  rrout  as  a  combination 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  denominated  purpuric,  with  ammonia.  It  is  the  murexide, 
of  recent  chemistry.  To  this  compound  Prout  ascribed  the  pink  or  red  colons 
of  certain  urinary  deposits;  but  the  opinion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con? 
firmed  by  direct  analysis,  and  has  the  authority  of  Ber^elius  against  it. 

Fhonihorus,  in  a  free  state,  is  asserted  to  have  been  observed  in  urine,  ren- 
dering It  Inminous  in  the  dark. 
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in  adjoining  parts,  and  opening  into  the  passages.  According  to  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  of  Dablin,  it  maj  be  known  to  be  firom  the  latter  soaroe,  when  the 
ttrine  containing  it  continues  acid  after  having  stood  several  hours.  (Z)m6. 
Quart.  J(mrfi,  of  Med,  Set,,  zi.  311.)  Sometimes  the  pus  passes  out  nearly 
pure  with  the  urine,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  upon  standing.  In 
this  case  it  has  a  yellow  Colour,  is  readily  miscible  with  the  uriue,  from  wfaicb 
it  again  soon  separates,  and^  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  exhibits  the 
pus  corpuscle.  Very  often,  however,  the  discharge  is  more  qr  less  mi^ed 
with  mucus,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  that  transition  state  from  mucus 
to  pus,  which  marks  a  certain  stage  of  inflammation^ of  the  open  p9ssage8. 
When  urine  contains  pus,  it  is  always  albuminous.  This  is  an  important  fact 
in  diagnosis.  ■       ^- .       ; 

The  prostatic  and  seminal  fluids  sometimes  exist  in  urine.  The  presence 
of  the  latter  is  known  by  the  spermatozoa  or  spermatic  animalcules,,  whic^ 
may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Of  blood  in  the  urine,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  impregnation,  sufficient 
ia  said  under  Juemaiuria,  . 


Article  VII 

DIURESIS. 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  the  complaints  consisting  in  an  excessive 
urinary  secretion,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  sugar,  and  to  which,  following  the  example  of  Dr.  Prout,  I  pro- 
pose confining  the  term  diabetes.  These  complaints  have  been  commonly 
designated  by  authors  as  Diabetes  insipidus;  but  this  name  does  not  exprees 
the  fact,  as  the  utine  is  not  always  tasteless.  Diuresis  may  be  simply  a  mor- 
bidly increased  discharge  of  urine,  differing  from  that  of  health  only  in  being 
more  dilute ;  or  it  may  be  attended  with  a  material  and  permanent  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  secretion. 

SiMPLS  Diuresis. — Hydruria  (Willis). — ^A  temporary  increase  in  the 
aecretion  of  urine,  depending  on  an  excess  of  liquid  i^wallowed,  exposure  to 
ooldy  mental  anxiety,  the  use  of  diuretic,  articles  of  food  or  drink,  &c.,  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  health,  or  considerable  inconvenience,  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  morbid.  Perhaps  we  may  consider  in  the  same  light  the  co- 
jHOus  discharges  of  pale,  watery  urine,  which  frequently  attend  the  hysterical 
paroxysm,  and  to  which  persons  of  an  irritable,  nervous  constitution,  are 
occasionaliy  liable.  Dr.  Willis  found,  upon  examination,  that,  though  Che 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  very  low,  sometimes  even  as  low  as  1.002| 
and  consequently  the  solid  constituents  small  in  proportion,  yet  these  several 
constituents  bore  to  each  other  about  the  usual  relation. 

But  instances  of  diuresis  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  of  a  more  perma- 
nent character,  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  individual  by  the  frequent  and 
harassing  calls,  to  evacuate  his  bladder,  often  at  the  most  unseasonable  times, 
interrupting  his  rest  at  night,  occasioning  troublesome  thirsty  and,  if  not 
arrested,  producing  ai  length  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  debility,  knd  loss  of 
flesh.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  occur  in  individuals  of  excitable  or  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  especially  in  dyspeptics,  who  are  sometimes  greatly  alarmed 
lest  an  attack  of  real  diabetes  may  have  set  in.  They  are,  moreover,  not  un- 
common in  people  who  have  passed  the  middle  life,  and  whose  bodily  powe^v 
have  begun  somewhat  to  fail.  The  affection,  in  such  instances,  is  apt  to  be 
oonsiderod  as  mere  irritation  of  bladder;  but^  upon  examination^  it  will  be 
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anoe  or  deficiency  of  ohe  of  its  ^olid  constitnentB,  or  the  additibn  of  some  new 
principle  not  usually  contained  in  it.  Mere  occasional-  derangemetits,  bow- 
ever,  of  ibis  kind,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  morbid.  It  is  by  a  certain 
degree  of  persistency^  that  they  acquire  a  claim  to  be  thus  regarded.  The 
varieties  hitherto  noticed  are  those  connected  with  an  excess  er  deficiency  of 
urea,  the  presence  of  albumen^  or  that  peculiar  derangement  kobwn  as  the 
chylous  or  chylo-serons  urine. 

Ureou9  diuresis,  the  azniuria  of  Willis,  is  characterized  by  an  excess  of 
urea.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first  called  to  it  by  Drs.  Bostook 
and  Prout.  The  urine  is  generally  pale  and  transparent,  but  sometimes 
brownish,  has  an  acid  reaction  when  first  discharged,  and  is,  perhaps,  some-: 
what  heavier  than  in  health,  having  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.015  to 
1.085,  and  averaging  generally  about  1.020.  It  soon  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion, and  becomes  alkaline.  Nitric  acid  added  to  it  usually  occasions,  after  a 
short  time,  crystallization  with  the  urea,  either  without  a  previous  concentra- 
tion of  the  urine,  or  with  a  degree  of  concentration  too  slight  to  afford  the 
same  result  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  secretion.  An  etcess  of  urea  is  thus 
indicated.  But  it  may  also  be  in  excess  even  should  the  test  ftiil ;  for  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  so  much  increased,  that  more  than  the  daily  average  of 
urea  may  be  discharged,  though  the  degree  of  impregnation  should  even  be 
less  than  in  health.  From  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  or  more  of  urine  is 
passed  daily;  and,  even  where  the  amount  is  not  greatly  increased,  it  is  liable' 
to  be  so  by  slight  causes  which  would  scarcely  be  felt  in  health.  It  is  said 
that  the  daily  discharge  of  urea  has  equalled  nine  and  a  half  ounces,  whiles 
in  the  healthy  state,  according  to  Becquer^Ps  analysis,  it  is  only  about  h&lf 
an  ounce,  and  to  that  of  Beraelius,  somewhat  more  than  an  ounce.  With  this 
character  of  the  urine,  there  is  often  much'  thirst,  sometimes  an  increased 
appetite,  a  sense  of  weight  or  dull  pain  in  the  back,  a  sinking,  gnawing,  or 
other  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  more  or  less  debility  and  ema- 
ciation, with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  But  the  skin  is  not  dry 
and  parched,  nor  is  the  thirst  so  insatiable  as  in  the  saccharine  diabetes. 

The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  unknown.  Dr.  Prout  mentions  as  pro- 
bable predisposing  causes,  hereditary  influence,  intemperance  and  the  abuse 
of  the  sexual  propensity  in  early  life,  mental  anxiety,  and  mercurial  action. 
It  is  apt  to  attack  persons  of  spare  habit  and  nervous  temperament,  and  gene- 
rally occurs  in  those  of  middle  age,  and  in  men  more  frequently  than  women. 
Children  are  not  exempt  from  it,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think,  occasionally 
perish  under  it  without  the  cause  being  known.  In  the  case  of  a  young  man, 
a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  whose  urine,  which  was  about  nor- 
mal in  quantity,  nitric  acid  produced  a  copious  crystallization  of  nitrate  of 
urea,  the  patient  was  dyspeptic,  anemic,  and  considerably  emaciated.  No 
other  disease  could  be  detected.  The  affection  seemed  to  be  either  a  too  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  tissues,  or  a  defective  assimilation  of  the  food.  He 
improved  under  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  cod-liver  oil. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  an  occasional  precursor  of  diabetes,  with  which, 
moreover,  it  sometimes  alternates  or  co-exists.  If  taken  early,  it  is  thought 
to  be  generally  curable. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  upon  general  principles.  If  there  is  paid 
in  the  back,  cups  may  be  applied;  but  depletion  is  not  usually  required.  To 
support  the  digestive  process  and  the  general  strength  by  tonics,  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular  by  means  of  laxatives,  to  divert  to  the  skin  by  the  warm- bath, 
Dover's  powder,  and  warm  clothing,  and  to  control  the  general  irritability  and 
excessive  rvnal  action  by  opiates,  are  the  prominent  indications.  Saline 
eathartics,  and  all  other  substances  calculated  to  irritate  the  kidneys  are  ob« 
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ieeretkiB  of  a  ttAoaAtm  or  ftrxv-eoloaied  nriDe,  of  a  dmaij  aoicelj 
isg  that  of  water,  of  a  fuaft  odoar,  a  weak  icid  readios  wIm  int  ifitrfcirydj 
\mX  beeooiiiig  aUJ^hilj  aBiBOoiaal  npoo  sUndiii^,  aad  eoBtaiang  tbtj  fittk 
vea.  Tlie  atteodaDft  fjopComs  are  thirst,  a  pardked  nowth,  a  oaYiag  aff^ 
liley  lenawiog  io  the  epiiBMlniim,  coostipatioQy  drjBcas  of  ikia,  deprcHmi  of 
MriU,  d^Ulitj,  aod  eminatioii.  8och  U  the  deacriplioii  ipres  of  tinb 
taon;  hot  it  does  sot  appear  io  me  to  he  ssfficientlj  dtstngnifhad  hwm  ■ 
diiirem.  If  the  dailj  aaooBt  of  area  is  greatl j  deficient  ia  wamt  cana.  it 
oot  rery  strikinglj  so  in  rebtioo  to  the  other  solid  eonrtitanrti.  Br.  WHfia 
bdieres  the  disease  to  be  not  nnfreqaent  amoog  the  children  of  tkepoor.  Tk. 
ChristisoQ  considers  it  as  the  form  of  diiuens  which  b  sonetinMi  Het  with  in 
the  adraoeed  stsges  of  Bright's  disease.  The  treatment  reeoniMcnded  ^oei 
not  differ  materiallj  from  that  considered  applicable  to  the  pieeeding  Tarietj. 

AihumimcmM  dimrefU  sometimes  occurs  in  the  advaneed  stage  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  presence  of  albnmen  has  profaablj  nothing  to  do  with  the  in* 
creased  secretion  of  nrine ;  hot  it  serres,  in  connexion  with  the  law  specifis 
graritj,  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  complaint  in  organic  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  alloded  to  here  merelj  as  one  of  the  rarietiea  of  the  so  oalled 
tasteless  diabetes.  (See  Bright s  Di$etue.) 

According  to  Dr.  G.  Owen  Bees,  large  quantities  oi  the  exiraefim  wutffer 
ci  the  Uood  pass  with  the  nrine  in  certain  casea  of  dinresis.  It  aaaj  ha 
detected  by  means  of  the  tinctore  of  galls,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  page 
578.  The  affection  senres  as  a  great  drain  upon  the  system^  and  is  the 
occasional  sooroe  of  anaemia  and  general  debility.  {Jjondom  MttL  Gaz,,  Jnly, 
1851,  p.  137.) 

The  term  ch^fhuM  diuretu  may  be  used  to  dengoate  the  increased  secretion 
which  sometimes  attends  the  rhj^lo-^eraus  urine.  This  haa  been  already  aaft- 
dently  described.  (See  page  577.) 

Article  Fill 

DIABETES. 

Sifn. — DiabetM  Mellitos. — Honey  Diftbetes. — SACchArine  Dimbetes. — Ghieosaria. — ^Ifcl- 

KtarU  (  WiUu). 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  an  exoessiye  discharge  of  saccharine  nrine. 
It  consists  essentially  in  the  prodaction  and  elimination  of  glocoae  or  grape 
Bogar,  the  dinresis  being  merely  incidental,  aod  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  that  principle  in  the  blood.  lodeed,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
saccharine  state  of  the  urine  may  at  least  sometimes  precede  the  excesaira 
secretion;  and  it  is  known  often  to  remain  after  the  diuresis  has  for  a 
time  disappeared.  A  disease  so  distinct  merits  a  distinct  designation ;  and 
hence  it  is  proposed  in  this  work,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Pront,  to  appropriate 
to  it  exclusively  the  name  Diabetes,  before  applied  to  all  diseases  indiscrimi- 
nately in  which  a  great  excess  of  urine  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Dr.  Thos. 
Willis,  who  liyed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  the  first  who  noticed  the  saccharine  character  of  diabetic  urine. 
The  complaint  is  not  frequent  in  this  country.  It  is  probably  more  so  in 
Great  Britain ;  as  Dr.  Prout  states  that  in  twenty-fire  years  he  aaw  more  than 
fire  hundred  cases. 
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SymptpfMy  Courtey  isc. — ^Diabetes  is  almost  never  recognised  at  its  very 
eommencement  \  and  it  is  not  usnally  nntil  after  tfa^  lapse  of  a  oonsideraUe 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  physician  is  called  to  it.  The  symptom  which, 
in  general,  first  attracts  the  notice  of  the  patient  is  the  frequency  of  his  calls 
to  evacuate  the  bladder,  by  which  be  is  often  disturbed  several  times  in  the 
night.  He  soon  also  observes  that  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  much  increased, 
and  accident  sometimes  leads  him  to  the  discovery  of  its  sweet,  taste.  The 
physician  is  now  consulted,  and  finds,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  mentioned,, 
thirst,  a  clammy  state  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  coating  of  frothy  mucus  or 
white  fur  upon  the  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  a  dry,  harsh  skin,  a  sense  of 
weariness  or  dull  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower  extremities,  frequent,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  constant  chilliness,  a  general  feeling  of  lassitude,  weak- 
ness apd  indisposition  to  bodily  or  mental,  exertion,  and  a  daily  increasing 
emaciation.  liyspeptio  symptoms  are  also  frequently  exhibited ;  such  as  sour 
eructations,  oppression  or  w^ght  in  the  epigastrium,  burning  sensations  about 
the  prascordia,  &c.  The  appetite,  however,  is  seldom  impaired,  but  on  the 
contrary  often  increased.  Thus  affected,  the  patient  may  be  oonsidered  as  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  If  this  should  continue  to  advance,  the  symp- 
toms assume  a  more  violent  character.  The  discharge  of  urine  is  increased, 
and  the  craving  for  drink,  and  often  for  food,  becomes  inordinate  and  insatia- 
ble. From  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even  forty  pints  of  water  are  sometimes  drank 
daily,  and  enormous  quantities  of  food  consumed;  and  yet  the  patient  is  never 
satisfied,  nay,  sometimes  feels  the  craving  increase  with  the  means  used  to 
gratify  it.  Along  with  this  excessive  thirst  and  hunger,  and  probably  con- 
tributing to  them,  are  a  parched  state  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  hollowness  or  sinking,  with  faintness,-  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The 
food,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  consumed,  produces  no  increase -of  flesh* 
On  the  contrary,  a  steadily  progressive  emaciation  is  almost  always  noticed, 
with  increasing  debility  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  sexual  propensity  is 
loet,  the  spirits  depressed,  the  temper  soured,  or  peevish  and  fretful,  and  the 
memory  and  intelligence  impaired.  The  lungs  and  surface  of  the  body  exhale 
a  sweetish  odour,  generally  compared  to  that  of  hay.  The  feces  are  said  to 
be  destitute  of  their  characteristic  offensiveness,  and  to  be  scanty  and  very 
dry.  The  tongue  is  now  either  red  at  the  edges  and  furred  in  the  middle,  or 
uniformly  red  and  smooth.  The  gums  assume  a  dlirkred  or  purplish  hue, 
are  soft  and  spongy,  bleed  easily,  and  often  separate  from  the  teeth,  which  are 
thus  loosened.  With  this  scorbutic  state  of  the  month,  the  breath,  instead  of 
retaining  the  sweetish  odour  before  mentioned,  becohies  offensive.  Occasion- 
ally a  redness  like  that  of  the  mouth  is  observed  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  a  sensation  of  heat  is  experienced  along  the  urinary  passages.  Serious 
organic  disease  is  now  apt  to  set  in.  Tubercles  are  often  developed  in  the 
lungs,  with  the  usual  attendant  symptoms.  Sometimes  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidneys  oocurs,  indicated  by  an  albuminous  impregnation  of  the  urine. 
At  this  stage,  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  the  emaciation  and  debility  become 
extreme,  the  fauces  assume  a  dark-red  or  aphthous  appearance,  the  extremi- 
ties swell,  the  urine  diminishes,  loses  its  saccharine  character,  and  at  last  is 
almost  wholly  suppressed,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted  and  comatose. 

The  urine  in  diabetes  is  of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  a  &int 
sweetish  odour,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  fresh  hay  or  milk,  and  a 
sweet  taste,  which,  however,  is  not  always  very  distinct.'*'    The  quantity  dis- 

*  Diabetic  urine  iseaid  sometimes  to  contaiD  a  tasteless  kind  of  sugar,  which,  acobrd- 
ing  to  Bouchardat,  corresponds  in  all  its  chemical  properties  with  ordinary  diabetic  sugar, 
having  the  projierty  of  fermsating,  and  being  converted  into  sweet  sugar  by  the  aoida. 
{JSimorCt  Chem.,  ii.  298.) 
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clHi|PBd  tsricfl  vara,  iNit  alsoit  uvb^tb  grotiT  cxcens  tkaft  oi 

MBetiHet  eooTMotiB.  Frooi  ten  to  twcntj  pintA  are  ussftllj  pMwd  daflj, 
crftea  tLirtj  piott,  and  oeeMooallj  fortj  or  fifty  piot«  or  ereo  sore ;  mmd  tlas 
arenge  is  naiotatned  f<>r  weeki  and  moD tiw  together.  GoBtnij  to  vkst  b>8^ 
luve  been  aotiei|wted  from  tke  qvantitj  of  the  nrine,  its  densisT  is  msdinu- 
nbbed,  sod  often  nneh  ioeressed.  The  wp.  gr.  is  seldom  beWv  l.<^^,  sad  is 
soBMrtimes  ss  high  ss  1.055,  cr  eren  higher.  The  STersipe  is  prohnblj  nboift 
1.040.  The  ordinsrj  solid  ingredients  of  urine,  ss  the  nrea  and  wtltm^ 
though  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  liquid  part  thsn  in  health,  are  jet  vndi- 
mtuiftbed  if  referenee  be  had  to  the  whole  dailj  discharge.  The  uvea  is  soms 
times  inrreamd  bejrmd  the  healtbj  sundard.^  The  one  acid  is  said  to  ho 
almofit  inrariably  deficient.  The  inereased  density,  therefore,  mnsl  be  as- 
cribed to  a  new  ingredient.  This  is  sugar,  of  the  ranety  known  to  elieuiislo 
by  the  nsme  of  glwroae  or  grape  sugar.  It  may  be  obtained  sepante  in  tke 
crystalline  stale  without  difficulty.  A  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter,  kow- 
erer,  appears  to  he  uncrystsllizsble. 

As  the  saechsrine  taste  is  not  always  rery  obrious,  and  the  applicatioB  of 
this  test  at  best  not  very  agreeable,  it  is  important  to  possess  some  other 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  sugar.  This  may  be  done  by  a  rery  sim- 
ple process.  Like  other  liquids  containing  sugar,  diabetic  urine  is  capaUe 
of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation,  upon  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  at  n 
soitsble  temperature.  No  such  change  takes  place  in  healthy  urine,  under 
the  same  circumstances.  To  test  the  urine,  therefore,  nothing  more  is  neees> 
sary  than  to  add  yeast,  snd  expose  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  70  or  80^. 
If  it  be  diabetic,  an  efiervescenee  will  speedily  commence,  gas  will  escape,  and 
the  liquor  will  acquire  a  vinous  odour.  Dr.  Christison  says  that  he  has  thni 
detected  one  part  of  diabetic  sugar  in  1000  parts  of  urine.  By  collecting  the 
carbonic  acid  over  mercury,  and  measuring  it,  we  can  ascertain  also  with  uAt- 
rable  accuracy  the  proportion  of  sugar  present,  allowing  for  every  cubic  ineh 
of  the  gas  about  one  grain  of  sugar.  Another  test,  proposed  by  Rnnge,  is  to 
dry  a  drop  or  two  of  urine  upon  a  surface  of  porcelain,  and  to  let  fall  upon 
the  Hpot  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,. diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  acid  to 
BIX  or  eight  of  water.  If  sugar  i<»  present,  a  blackish  colour  will  be  developed. 
(  WillU  r/n  Urinary  DiMeanes.)  The  reaction  of  grape  soirar  with  the  salts 
of  copper  at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  the  effect  of  the  alkalies  upon  it, 
offer  the  methods  of  testing  it  at  present  most  relied  on.f     If  diabetic  urine 

*  Pinion  nthien  that  the  ratio  of  urea  to  the  other  solid  ingredtenti  is  always  leas  than 
ID  health,  and  that  it  18  dimlniMhed  in  proportioa  to  the  iacrea^  of  the  sugar. 

f  TrommfTt  lest,  which  is  baneil  on  the  reaetioa  of  the  salts  of  copper,  is  applied  in 
the  following  manner: — Ad«i  enough  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  urine  to  gfra 
it  a  faint  blue  tint.  A  little  phosphate  of  copper  generally  falls.  Then  add  solution  of 
p<rta(isa  in  great  exeesa.  The  oxide  of  copper  precipitated  at  first  is  re-dissolred  in  the 
excens  of  the  alkali,  producing  the  peculiar  blue  of  ammoniated  copper.  If  the  liquid 
be  now  gently  heaterl,  a  red  suboxide  of  copper  falls  if  diabetic  sugar  is  present. 

A/oore'n  l^Mt  depends  upon  the  property  of  rugar  of  being  converted  into  a  brown  sub- 
itance  (mela.xsic  or  sficcliulmic  acid)  nnder  the  action  of  an  alkali.  To  two  fluidrachms 
of  the  urine  in  a  test  tube,  nearly  a  drachm  of  liquor  potnsss  is  to  be  added,  and  tba 
mixture  boiled  for  a  minute  or  two  over  a  spirit-lamp.  If  sugar  is  present,  the  uriaa 
will  aHHume  an  orange-brown  or  bistre  tint  according  to  the  quantity.  In  applying  this 
test,  it  i"*  n(*ceHsary  to  bear  in  mind  a  fact  ascc'rtaiue<l  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  that  aulutionof 
potuHHfl,  kept  in  white  glass  bottle%  fometimes  contains  5o  much  lead  as  to  produce  a 
brown  colour  in  albuminous  urine,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  tlie  effects  of  sugar.  To 
guurd  Hgninst  this  fallacy,  the  solution  of  potassa  should  be  tester]  for  lead  by  hydrosul- 
phurct  fif  ammonia,  before  being  used,   {Ranking* s  Ahttraet,  v.  286.) 

M.  Mnumene,  of  Rheim.s,  proj)OMcs  the  following  test,  which  he  finds  extremely  deli- 
cate.    \  strip  of  white  merino,  or  other  tissue  not  tiifectcd  by  chloride  of  tin,  is  dipped 
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be  allowed  to  stand,  without  addition,  in  a  moderate  temperature,,  it  will 
undergo  spontaneona  decomposition,  ultimately  becoming  aoid,  and  baving 
the  Bmell  of  sour  milk.  (Ibid.)  Dr.  Arthur  Hassal  has  ascertained  that 
the  jeast  fungus  is  developed  in  diabetic  urine  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  if 
an  acid  be  present;  and  thai  in  this  way  a  quantity  of  sugar  may -foe  de» 
tected,  with  the  aid  of  the  mrcroeeope,  too  small  to  give  any  etidence  of  its 
presence  by  the  ordinary  chemieal  tests.  {Medtco;'  Chd^irg.  Trans, y  xxxyi.  75.)* 

From  tables,  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  the  amount  of  solid  matters  etfn-^ 
tained  in  urine  of  different  densities,  it  appears  that,  in  a  case  in  which  only 
one  gallon  is  discharged  daily  of  the  average  sp.  gr.  of  L040,  the  amount  cf 
solid  matters  discharged  at  the  same  time  would  somewhat  exceed  a  pound 
troy;  and  this  is  sometimes  doubled,  tripled,  or  even  quadrupled  for  many 
Buocessive  days  or  even  weeks.  The  whole  quantity  of  solids  thus  eliminated 
often  considerabl  V  surpasses  that  of  the  dry  food  taken  into  the  system.f 

The  urine  in  diabetes  is  sometimes  albuminous,  as  shown  by  the  tents  of 
heat  and  nitric  acid.  3ometimes  also  it  is  tinged  with  blood ;  and  Dr.  Prout 
states  that  he  has  seen  it  mixed  with  a  whitish  fluid  like  chyle,  which  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  appeared  to  act  the  part  of  yeast ;  as  the^ 
urine  un^erweut  a  spontaneous  vinous  fermentation.  Occasionally,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  an  excess  of  urea,  diabetic  urine  putrefies  and  exhales 
ammonia;  but  this  result  is  not  common. 

Hippuric  acid  has  been  found  by  several  chemista  in  diabetic  urine. 

The  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  a  given  time  is  asserted  to  be  some* 
times  much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  itfgesta,  including  food  and  drink| 
even  though  to  the  weight  of  the  latter,  the  loss  of  weight  by  the  body  be 
added.     This  statement  has  been  denied ;  and,  though  the  experimelits  of 

in  a  strongs  solution  of  that  salt,  and  dried.  A  few  drops  of  the  suspected  urine,  placed 
upon  the  Rtrip  thus  prepared,  and  exposed  to  a  beat  Arom  200^  to  SOC'  F.,. immediately 
produce  a  black  or  dark-brown  stain.  (Med.  Gat.,  April,  1850,  p.  604,) 

Sometimes  urine  containing  cystine  undergoes  a  species  of  viscous  fermentation,  end* 
ing  in  the  appearance  of  much  ropy  mucus,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  saccharine. 
The  odour,  however,  is  different,  being  disagreeable  and  sulphorpus,  instead  of  viiiouaK 
(Bird  on  Urin.  Dis.,  Am.  od.,  p.  198.) 

.  ')^  It  is  asserted  that  sugar  occasionally  appears  in  the  urine,  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  su^jpect  the  existence  of  diabetes.  M.  Reynoso,  in  a  report  made  to  the  French 
Academy,  states  that  he  has  found  the  urine  saccharine  in  persons  who  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether,  also  in  cases  of  tubercutosis,  pneumonia,  chronic 
bronchitis,  asthma,  asphyxia,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy,  and  after  the  use  of  various  medi- 
cines, as  opium  and  other  narcotics,  quinia,  mercury,  &c..  He  is  disposed  to  thijik 
that  whatever  interferes  with  the  respiratory  process,  whether  directly,  as  diseases  of 
the  chest,  or  indirectly  through  the  nervous  centrea,  as  nervous  afiPections  and  narcotics, 
may  produce  this  effect.  M.  Dechambre,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Belgium,  announces  that  he  has  detected  sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  Urge  number  of 
ofd  persons  whom  he  hks  examined,  and  considers  it  as  a  normal  result  of  old  age. 
Uhle,  Schrader.  and  others  have  repeated  the  experiments  of  Reynoso,  and  with  different 
results;  and  Dr.  Fripk,  of  Baltimore,  states  {Am.Joum.  of  Med.  ScL^  N.  S.,  xxiv.  77), 
that,  though  he  has  tested  the  urine  in  some  hundreds  of  oases  of  disease,  he  has  never 
detected  sugar  unless  where  diabetes  existed  or  ensued.  Still,  taking  all  the  various 
Btatements  into  consideration,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt  that  the  urine  may 
sometimes  become  in  some  degree  saccharine,  in  other  oases  than  in  those  of  diabetes ; 
but  this  event  is  relatively  so  rare,  and  so  teitaporary,  that,  whenever  sugar  is  found  in 
the  urine,  and  persists  for  any  length  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  dia- 
betic symptoms  do  not  exist  at  the  time,  they  will  sooner  or  later  make  their  appear- 
ance. (Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 

f  Dr.  Ohristison  gives  thefbllowing  formula  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  urine,  which  Mr.  Day,  editor  of  the  Sydenham  edition  of  Simon's  Chemistry,  has 
found  in  numerous  observations  to  be  the  most  correct  Multiply  the  excess  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  over  1000,  by  2.88,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  parts  of  solid  mattav 
in  1000  of  urine.    (Simon^a  Chem.,  iL  290.  j 
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^  sabiecl.  Tet  tmek  txammetu  are  exposed  v»  m 
ffeQarr.  Hbax  lk^  ap^tftst  Rank  ■«(  be  raKT^  viiii 

■mmt»-«ft,  ia  wUek  tte  icreatess  ese  k»  bees  taJum  to 
kaTe  ^rtcTSfBed,  im  rdatM  t*>  tbe  eass 
i\  of  Bqui  diyhirgfif  frovi  tie  bodj  ia  diaibeses 

to  mDj  exiiti.  it  kai  beea  exp^fthked  «p<s  ooe  df  !«-•• 
that  vater  i«  absvscbei  tkrav^  yht  fkia  or  Ivmsk  <»  s&aft  it  it  pinisetd 
tj  tW  eoaibnaaQa  of  Ljimpa  aad  ox  i  gem  witkia  tke  WIt. 

Tbe  fjiapco^  cf  diahrtft  above  crren  are  bj  bo  wast  vaiform  m  ail  eafca. 
TVii  difeaae  ffeaeata  a  verr  peat  diferstj  m  iu  ■frnwiwr  pbewsBcaa.  Dr. 
IVost  atatea  tbat,  is  relatino  to  tke  AmnTr  a»i  coacesitaat  ijB|.tiBai,  ke  kaa 
aeea  no  two  casca  alike.  Tbe  tkinc  Lcv^Ter,  t§  alsoac  sever  akaest  daiis^ 
tke  covae  of  tie  eompbiBit.  a»d  sfBallj  iaeiejawa  viik  isdal^tie.  Hasfcr 
variakSe  fjmpuam^  aad.  ia  wnm^  lapTffi.  tke  affettte  it  laxkcr 
B«^  tkim  tod  kaacvr  are  fsftestlj  ex^kned  k?  tbe  cwmBasi 
dnn  cf  fiqaidf  and  aoiidi.  Coacstrpasks  c<f  tke  boveii«  asd  ditsua  af  tke 
•kia.  tko«^  verj  freqacat,  are  ac4  cns^taat  frmfNova.  In«ead  of  tW  ckil- 
rki^  ckaiaetcnaea  Moat  CMca,  tkere  it  wam/edmfem  fekifle  keaft.  TW 
aad  CBactatioa  are  probabt j  iaT>nii|fr  vhea  tte  eoaflaiaf  it  af  wj 
loBf  doratioa  :  fc«t  tkej  dxCer  greatlj  ia  decree  ia  difereat  evea:  aad 
Icat  penoaa  aMaeciaMa  rccaia  tkeir  obeat j  vita  iiit^e  acfaieat 
lor  a  coa§idenil4e  tine,  aai  citker  recorer,  or  pexiik  hrum  otber 
vitkoat  keeowik^  esadatcd. 

aae  if  ^caciallj  xrrj  flov  ia  ita  pi*:ifitai»  laedag  Kmeti»ea  for 
aaj  for  saaj  jean,  befcre  a  hal  tersbntioa.  OccasocaZIj  it  afi^eaia 
to  eeaae  eatireij.  ei  tkcr  §yjafiaffw]y  <:<  aBd€r  tke  ixkiaeaee  cf  ifuliii.  aal 
agaia  retara§  aitk  eqaal  or  iaereased  vi^baae,  Nst  acfreqaeatir  it  aaEaaKi 
litxeat  fona.  Ia  %Lt  ^reat  m\yyrj:j  cf  iastaaeet,  tbe  padeat  diea  af 
L«.  Soa»cdaiet  be  is  eamtd  c€  bj  ictuu;  diseaie  of  tbe  oiaeTS*  aa- 
iing  tke  ekancten  of  Bri^t't  difcftee.  Orcacie  aSeed'jfis  ci  ixher  Rrae^ 
t«re».  as  r4  the  hnln.  lirer.  or  rjjtAnei..  zax  mIso  ce  the  iaaM-iiate  eaase  «f 
deatb.  He  is  ic^Jeed,  ec«s£aatjT  exp«?»ed  t-^  ikul  ejects  frria  eaases  wbiek 
bat  ftj:gbt!r  distarb  tbe  srstem  ia  Leal'h.  Dr:p«ScaI  e5»Qa  or  coCii|TntiTa 
diairkn.  ia  sr.se  laftaDcea.  preeedes  tbe  f&ul  iisae.  I&  ofiber  eaaea.  deatb 
appears  to  be  tbe  direct  reaah  of  exLj:;ist:>ci  ai^i  debuirr.  prodaced  bj  tbe 
cxeesRTe  diwbarpea.  Tbe  soddea  aitbdrmvai  cf  food  or  driak  baa  wcdaei 
oeeaB-?Ded  fital  prosnatioB.  Perbaps  tbe  orerl^adiaz  cf  the  «toaBaeb,  aader 
tbe  iikflaesce  cf  a  raTeacos  apfetite.  ba«  kd  m^e  freqaentlj  to  tbe  tit 
fatal  resoh  bj  a  direct  embairaaazjeat  of  the  riial  proceaatA.  TVja^b  tbe 
disease  is  ^iKrallj  ekroaie,  acate  case*  v:«fre:imes  oeear,  ra&^iaf  their  abok 
coarae  ia  a  fev  veeka,  or  eren  ia  a  ftw  dars.  Tbe  aatbsr  baa  kaova  of  a 
case  ia  vhieb  a  maa  vas  atiadke-i  vitli  exfessre  inietami:<i  ia  appareat 
bea!tb.  and  £ed  alaiost  iauae^i^^Ij  Crra  the  c*:c.««qTieat  proatratioa. 

Anatomical  Ckara^iert. — ^Wbea  a£.T  rrruic  disease  has  saperreaed  apoa 
diahrtra,  tbe  aiarks  cf  it  are  of  c»?ixne  fso^i  ia  tbe  bodf  after  deatb;  bat  £a> 
aeccioa  bas  revealed  aotbiag  ealealated  to  ibr:-w  liebt  opoa  tbe  aatare  of  tbt 
cospkiat.  except  that  it  b  not  oeoeaaarilT  coaaeeted  with  aaj  onaaic  ksica, 
aad  B,  tberefere,  ia  all  probib-Jin-,  pare-j  forctiTaaL  It  xs  trae  tbat  tke 
Iddacja  are  ofiea  foaad  ealai^ged  and  flahlrT,  aad  sofaetiaaea  eoajgeaied,  vitk 


«te,  for  Ae  rewh  rf  cxpcriaessB  ty  Ti_  ▼»  Dasck,  of 
.  16M,  page    " 
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the  tubnli  nnusdlRlly  permeable;  and  the  blood-vesaels  dilated ;  bat  these  art 
resalts  which  might  be  antioipated  from  the  exeesaive  work  whioh  is  thrown 
upon  these  organs ;  and,  in  some  instances,  their  stractnre  has  been  observed 
to  be  quite  healthy.  Occasionally  the  same  morbid  appearances  are  found  ia 
their  cortical  portion  as  these  which  charact^se  Bright's  disease.  But  this  is 
a  mere  supervention  of  organic  affection  in  the  kidneys,  like  that  of  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  and  is  much  rarer  than  the  latter  form  of  morbid  deposition.  Aa 
might  be  conjectured,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  upper  bow- 
els is  sometimes  congested  or  inflamed ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  quite  sound. 
The  stomach  is  oftien  much  enlarged.  A  congested  state-  of  the  veins  which 
contribute  to  the  portal  circle  is  very  frequent;  and  the  nervous  centres  some- 
times exhibit  marks  of  disease. 

Nature. — ^The  excessive  discharge  of  saccharine  urine  in  diabetes  is  not  the 
disease  itself,  but  only  a  result  of  that  pathological  condition  in  which  th6 
disease  consists.  The  production  of  sugar,  whi&h,  in  the  healthy  state,  exists 
neither  in  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation  nor  in  the  urine,  and  which  is 
found  even  when  not  the  leaat  particle  of  saccharine  matter  b  strallowed,  is 
obviously  the  main  character  of  the  affection.  The  first  point,  then,  in  the^ 
course  of  a  pathological  investigation,  is  to  ascertain  where  the  dugar  is  gene- 
rated. Is  it  in  the  kidneys?  This  is  not  probable*  These  organs  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  much  more  efficient  as  itaere  separatories  than  producers  of 
the  matters  they  discharge.  Thus  it  is  with  the  urea,  and  in  great  measure 
with  the  saline  matters,  which  are  the  healthy  ingredients  of  urine;  and  thus 
also  it  has  been  shown  to  be  with  the  albumen  and  oil  occasionally  existing 
in  it  in  disease.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sugar.  This  principle  is 
merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  But  haa  it 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  blood  7  For  a  long  time  it  escaped  the  researches 
of  the  most  skilful  chemists;  and  for  an  obvious  reason,  viv.,  that  the  least 
quantity  in  the  circulation  proves  offensive  to  the  constitution,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, thrown  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  enters.  It  is  not  by  the  kidneys  only  that 
it  escapes.  It  was  detected  in  the  saliva  by  McGregor,  in  expectorated  mat- 
ter by  Dr.  Francis,  and  in  the  sweat  and  stools  by  Dt.  Charles  Frick,  of  Bal- 
timore, who  states  that  all  the  secretions  which  can  be  examined  afford^evi- 
dence  of  its  presence.  (^Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  8.,  xxiv.  66.)  Patients 
are  said  often  to  have  a  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth ;  and  the  odour  of  their 
breath,  and  that  exhaled  firom  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  other  evidences 
of  the  same  kind."*"  But  we  have  positive  proof.  Sugar  was  found  in  the 
serum  of  diabetic  blood  by  Ambrosioni,  Maitland,  and  McGregor,  and  has 
subsequently  been  detected  by  many  other  chemists.  Dr.  McGregor  evapo- 
rated diabetic  serum  to  dryness,  boiled  the  residue  in  water,  and  added  yeast 
to  the  decoction  after  filtration  and  concentration.  Vinous  fermentation  re- 
sulted, proving  the  presence  of  sugar.  It  may  also  be  detected  in  the  serum 
by  the  tests  for  sugar  already  mentioned.  (See  note  at  page  586.)  But  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  sugar?  So  for  as  experiment  has  determined,  only  two 
sources  are  known.  McGregor  ascertained  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  sto- 
mf^eh  of  a  diabetic  patient,  during  chymification,  even  when  no  saccharine 
matter  has  been  swallowed*.  This  happens  to  a  certain  extent,  though  the 
patient  may  have  been  confined  to  animal  food  exclusively.  Two  individuals, 
one  in  health  and  the  othejr  diabetic,  were  vomited  and  purged,  then  fed  on 
beef  and  water  exdnsively  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were 

*  Bernard  mahitains  that  the  proper  salivary  secreUoa  is  not  aaooharine.  If  the 
fiMt  be  80,  the  sagar  asoribad  to  the  saliTa  must  really  ekist  in  the  maous  mingled  with 
that  fluid. 
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t^in  vomited  with  snlphale  of  nne,  admiiustered  tboiit  three  hoon  sflcr  • 
meai.  Tbe  oonteDts  of  the  stonuch,  properly  prepared  tad  cooeeDtiBied, 
vere  Babmitted  to  the  test  for  sogmr.  The  matter  throfm  up  bj  the  heaJthj 
perBoa  showed  no  signs  of  fermeDtatiooY  that  of  the  diabetie  patient  fennented 
oriiikly,  though  less  so  than  in  another  case,  in  which  the  diet  was  of  the 
ordinarj  character.  Sugar,  then,  is  produced  in  the  stomach  of  diabAie  ia- 
dif  idnals,  during  the  process  of  digestion.  Some  matter  is  prohaUj  secreted 
with  the  gastric  juice,  which  disposes  to  the  generation  of  sngar  out  of  alisseii^ 
arj  subsunoes,  as  diasta.«e  disposes  to  its  production  out  of  starch  in  the  piw> 
cess  of  germination.^  The  sugar  thus  generated  maj  enter  the  dnodenna, 
and,  escaping  the  assimilating  powers  exercised  in  the  small  intestines,  Btj 
pass  with  the  current  of  the  chyle,  or  through  the  portal  system,  into  tlie 
cireulation,  and  mix  with  the  blood.  M.  Bernard,  in  his  beantifiBl  experi- 
ments upon  the  functions  of  the  liver,  has  pointed  out  another  sooroe  of  the 
diabetic  feugar.  From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  no  sug^  is  in  health 
found  in  tbe  portal  vessels  proceeding  towards  the  liver,  but  that  it  exists 
abundantly  in  the  venous  blood  proceeding  from  the  liver  to  the  heart,  and 
passes  with  this  into  the  lungs,  where  it  is  consumed  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion ;  as  none  can  be  delected,  in  the  healthy  state,  in  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
pulmonary  veins.  Now  if  the  liver  produce  the  sugar  in  excess  beyond  the 
consuming  power  of  respiration,  or  if,  from  disease  in  the  lung,  the  normal 
quantity  produced  in  the  liver  be  not  consumed,  in  either  case,  the  soger  mnst 
enter  the  general  circulation.  From  whatever  source  derived,  being  admitted 
into  tbe  circulation,  it  stimulates  the  kidneys  to  excessive  action,  and  ia  thrown 
off  with  an  increased  amount  of  tbe  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  which 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  renal  function,  occupied  with  its  great  duty  of 
eliminating  the  noxious  matter.  The  vast  discharge  of  fluid  and  solid  matters 
provokes  thirst  and  hunger,  which,  by  leading  to  distension  of  stomach,  increase 
probably  tbe  original  digestive  disorder;  and  the  vital  actions  of  aasimilatioQ 
and  secretion  thus  go  on  in  a  vicious  circle,  which  draws  at  length  all  the 
functions  of  tbe  economy  into  its  fatal  vortex.  Tbe  derangements  already 
enumerated  among  tbe  symptoms  of  diabetes  are  thus  readily  explained. 
Dryness  of  tbe  skin  necessarily  follows  tbe  concentration  of  secretory  action 
in  tbe  kidneys.  Emaciation  and  debility  tread  naturally  in  the  steps  of  an 
evacuation,  beyond  the  reparative  powers  of  tbe  nutritive  function.  The 
depravation  of  tbe  blood  \&ids  to  organic  derangements,  such  as  tabercnlous 
deposit  in  the  lungs,  and  granular  disease  in  tbe  kidneys.  At  length  the 
overtabked  renal  powers  give  way ;  tbe  secretion  of  urine  ceases ;  effete  matten 
accumulate  in  tbe  circulation ;  and,  if  life  has  not  fled  by  some  one  of  the 
numerous  avenues  before  opened,  it  goes  at  last  through  tbe  brain,  which  is 
paralyzed  or  oppressed  by  the  impovcriithcd  or  poisoned  blood. 

Causes  — ^Tbese  are  quite  obscure.  It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  hereditary  tendencies,  and  certain  natural  or  acquired  conditions  of  the 
constitution  in  persons  whose  parents  had  never  been  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease, act  as  predisposing  causes.  Prout  states  that  be  has  seen  it  more  fre- 
quently in  persons  of  light-reddish  hair,  and  strumous  constitution,  than  in 
others.  A  residence  in  cold  damp  situations,  and  in  miasmatic  districts^  aa 
impoverished  diet,  venereal  excesses,  and  tbe  abuse  of  mercnryy  are  said  eome- 

*  The  theory  of  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  matters,  at  present  generaHj  admitted 
is  tb&t  starch  in  tbe  stomach  passes  first  into  dextrin,  then  into  grape  sugar,  and  nhi- 
niately  into  vegetable  acid  or  carbonic  acid.  This  theory  being  admitted, 'the  supposi- 
tioo  is  that,  in  diabetes,  the  series  of  changes  is  arrested  by  some  unknown  caose  alter 
the  production  of  the  sugar,  which  therefore  accumulates. 
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times  to  have  placed  the  system  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the  occurrence 
of  diabetes.  The  same  is  said  of  the  excessive  nse  of  sugar.  '  Among  tlie 
exciting  causes  have  been  mentioned,  exposure  to  cold,  blows  or  other  violence 
OD  the  back,  the  drinking  of  cold  water  when  over- heated,  anxiety  or  grief, 
and  various  diseases,  especially  rheumatism  and  gout,  cutaneous  eruptions 
repelled  from  the  surface,  and  carbuncle  or  its  allied  affections.  Dr.  IVoat 
states  that,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  carbuncle  is  alwayq  accompanied  with 
diabetes.  It  must  be  confessed  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  thb 
oomplaint  is  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisikctory.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
middle  life,  and  is  rare  in  infancy  and  old  age.  Sex  appears  to  have  no  in- 
fluence over  it.  Should  further  investigations  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
periments by  which  the  origin  of  the  diabetic  sugar  may  be  traced  to  a  defect 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  as  inferrible  from  tbie  observation  of  McGregor,  or 
to  abnormal  action  of  the  liver- or  lungs,  as  suggested  by  the  experiments  of 
Bernard,  we  shall  have  advanced  one  step  towards  an  understanding  of  the 
etiology  of  the  disease.  M.  Bernard  found  that,  by  irritating  the  olivary 
bodies  of  the  medulU  oblongata,  he  could  at  any  time  increase  the  production 
of  sugar,  and  cause  its  appearance  in  the  urine.  We  may,  therefore,  look  to 
the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and  lungs,  as  possible 
Beats  of  the  true  disease  in  diabetes.  In  a  fatal  case  occurring  subsequently 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  observations  of  Bernard,  two  dark  spots  were  found 
in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  wounding  of  which  had  been  fol-: 
lowed  by  the  extraordinary  effect  above  mentioned.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med, 
Sti.y  vN.  S.,  xix.  185.)  It  is  very  certain  that  the  affection  is  often  associated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  liver  and  lungs. 

Froynotis, — ^This  is  generally  unfavourable.  When  the  .disease  is  sub* 
mitted  to  treatment  in  its  earlier  stages,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  affording 
permanent  relief,  though,  when  apparently  cured,  the  patient  is  liable  to  a 
renewed  attack  from  comparatively  slight  causes,  and  constant  watchfulness 
ifl  necessary  during  the  remainder  of  life.  Though  the  disease  b  cured,  the 
predisposition  remains.  In  many  cases,  where  complete  cures  cannot  be 
effect^,  much  may  be  done  towards  moderating  the  symptoms  and  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  patient.  In  the  advanced  stages,  treatment  is  of  little  avail. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  numerous  instances  of  asserted  cure  are  on  record, 
the  cases  are  remarkably  few  in  which  individuals,  after  having  once  had  the 
disease  and  been  restored  to  apparent  health,  are  positively  knOwn  to  have 
continued  exempt  from  it  during  their  after  life.  Favourable  symptoms,  in 
any  particular  case,  are  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  and  saccharine  quality 
of  the  urine,  a  density  not  exceeding  1,035)  the  appearance  of  uric  aciid  in' the 
secretion,  a  moderation  of  the  thirst  and  hunger,  improved  spirits,  and  a  gain 
in  flesh.  Unfavourable  symptoms  are  excessive  and  udremitting  diuresis,  pale 
or  albuminous  urine  with  a  density  exceeding  1.035,  insatiable  thirst  and 
hunger,  extreme  emaciation,  and,  above  all,  the  evidences  of  organic  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  kidneys.  Any  one  of  these  symptoms  is  of  serious  import ; 
the  occurrence  of  many  or  all  of  them  may  be  considered  as  rendering  thef 
case  desperate.  In  no  case  should  the  disease  be  considered  as  cured,  while 
the  saccharine  quality  of  the  urine  remains,  even  jthough  all  the  other  symp- 
toms should  have  disappeared. 

TrecUnient. — In  conformity  with  the  pathological  views  above  given,  the 
indications  of  treatment  are  fini  to  prevent  the  formation  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, which  appears  to  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  disease ;  tecondhfy  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  urine  discharged,  which,  independently  of  its  peculiar 
character,  tends,  by  its  excess,  to  impoverish  and  deprave  the  blood,  and  to 
produce  emaciation  and  debility ;  and  thtrdt^,  to  alter  the  condition  of  tlie 
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blood  itself,  whieli  u  prolNiU  j  tbo  direet  source  of  nnuh  of  die  fimeticul 
orginie  denuigemeiit  which  marks  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

1.  To  prereDt  the  formstioii  of  sogar,  we  must  alter  the  faneCiooal 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  liver  bj  which  it  is  produeed,  or  most  prerent  the 
entrance  into  the  system  of  materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  elaborated.  Tbe 
irst  is  obvioosly  the  most  important  object,  and  if  aeeomplished  wottld 
leave  little  more  to  be  done.  Unhappily,  we  ate  yet  ignorant  in  what  the 
gastric  derangement  consists,  and  therefore  cannot  strike  at  its  root.  Bj  «mm 
it  is  considered  a  species  of  dyspepsia ;  bat,  in  -general,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  want  of  solvent  power,  and  large  qnanticies  of  food  are  often  dispoaed 
of  with  little  inconvenience.  The  most  reasonable  view  appears  to  be  that 
the  secretory  function  of  the  stomach  is  perverted;  and  that,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  healthy  gastric  jnioe,  or  along  with  it,  there  is  prodnoed  sone  sab> 
stance  which,  acting  like  a  fninent^  disposes  to  the  generation  of  sogar  oat  of 
the  different  forms  of  aliment,  as  the  diastase,  generated  dnring  the  germia** 
tion  of  the  potato,  disposes  to  the  production  of  sugar  out  of  atarek.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  perverted  secretion  may  originate  in  ft  want  of 
due  gastric  energy;  and  hence  tonics  are  often  employed,  and  aometimea  not 
without  apparent  advantage.  The  simple  bitters,  quinia,  and  the  chalybeatea 
have  had  the  highest  repuistion.  These  may  be  resorted  to  in  aaj  case,  in 
which  the  stomach  exhibits  no  evidence  of  vascular  irritation  or  inflammatign 
The  preparations  of  iron  are  perhaps  most  suitable.  Any  one  of  these  may 
be  selected  which  agrees  well  with  the  stomach.  The  pill  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  or  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  will  nsoally 
answer  well.  The  iodide  and  the  phosphate  have  been  recommended  as  hav- 
ing peculiar  efficacy ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Cod-liver  oil  has  been  employed 
with  apparent  advantage,  and  may  be  supposed  to  act  favourably  by  invigorat- 
ing the  assimilative  functions.  At  the  same  time,  the  bowels  should  be  Impt 
regularly  open ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  aloes  and  rhnbarb,  or  the  compovkl 
extract  of  colocynth,  may  be  employed,  either  combined  with  the  chalybeate, 
or  given  separately,  as  circumstances  may  render  liiost  convenient.  The  acrid 
ana  saline  purges,  should,  in  general,  be  avoided ;  the  former  as  too  irritating 
to  the  bowels,  the  latter  as  endangering  an  increased  diuresis.  Castor  oil  hss 
been  recommended;  but  few  stomachs  will  bear  it,  with  that  frequency  of 
repetition  which  is  oflen  necessary.  Emetics  have  sometimes  been  tnooghtto 
do  much  good;  and  cures  are  asserted  to  have  been  effected  by  them.  It  ii 
possible  that,  occasionally  repeated,  they  may  tend  in  some  unexplained  way 
to  correct  the  gastric  perversion ;  but  experience  has  not  spoken  with  snfi- 
cieot  decision  to  justify  a  reliance  upon  them.  The  opinion  baa  been  ad- 
vanced, that  the  acids,  which  are  not  unfrequently  present  in  the  diabetie 
stomach,  may  dispose  to  the  conversion  of  other  principles  into  sogar,  as  some 
of  the  same  class  of  substances  are  known  to  do  out  of  the  body,  when  aided 
by  sufficient  heat.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  alkaline  remedies  aie 
among  those  which  are  thought  to  have  done  the  most  sood.  Magnesift  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  separate  or  together,  have  probably  been  moat  efleetoal, 
and  cures  have  been  repeatedly  ascribed  to  them.  Dr.  Trotter,  who  fbond 
pure  magnesia  peculiarly  useful,  gave  it  in  the  quantity  of  two  draohow  daily. 
Five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  given  four  times  daily,  and 
gradually  increased  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  increased  to  a  dnehsi, 
three  times  a  day.  Lime-water,  has  also  enjoyed  much  repotation,  and  ji 
sometimes  given  with  milk  as  drink  and  food.     To  be  effectual,  the  alkaline 

Elan  must  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months.     It  should  be  persetend  in,  so 
mg  as  the  quantity  and  saccharine  quality  of  the  urine  appear  to  <l|«»mi«h 
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under  its  use.  If,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  urine  should  appear  to  be  increased' 
by  anj  one  of  the  antacids  used,  it  should  be  changed  for  another,  or  the  plan 
abandoned.  •. 

Experience  has  not  yet  taught  us  what  measures  may  be  expected  to  cor« 
rect  the  diseaRed  action  of  the  liver,  which,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Bernard,  is  so  much  in  fault  in  the  production  of  diabetes.  The  success  as- 
serted to  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  ox-gall  in  diabetes  may  be-  cc'n- 
jecturally  ascribed  to  its  influence  on  the  hepatic  function.  A  case  of  i^ure'is 
recorded,  effected  in  four  weeks  by  the  use  of  twenty  ounces  of  thb  medicine. ' 
(See  Nordnmerik.  iJkmaUbertcht,  &c.,  i.  23.)        .  ^ 

But,  while  the  above  measures  are  in  operation^  it  is  highly  impcrtant  to 
attend  to  the  second  object  under  this  indication ;  namely,  to  pretent  the 
access  to  the  stomach  of  those  substances  which  are  most  liable  to  be  con- 
verted into  sugar.  The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  indeed  absolutely  essential. 
It  is  necessary  gradually  to  restrain  within  moderate  limits  the  quantity  of 
food  and  drinjk  taken,  so  as  not  to  weaken  or  irritate  tb^  stomach  by  over 
distension,  or  over  dilution.  '  Little  drink  should  be  taken  at  meals,  at  least 
no  more  than  is  indispensable  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  The  urgent 
sensation  of  thirst  may  often  be  as  well  appeased  by  washing  the  moufh  and 
throat  with  cold  acidulated  drinks  as  by  swallowing  them.  Some  recommend 
that  the  drinks  be  taken  warm,  in  order  to  remove  the  temptation  to  excessive 
indulgence.  Pure  water  or  carbonic  acid  water,  and,  in  cases  of  debility,  good 
sound  porter,  diluted  or  otherwise,  may  be  used.  Milk  diluted  with  lime- 
water  forms  a  good  drink  for  meals.  Excess  in  eating  must  be  equally 
avoided.  Death,  in  one  or  more  instances  of  this  disease,  has  been  traced 
immediately  to  undue  indulgence  of  a  ravenous  appetite. 

The  quality  of  the  food  is  all  important,  and,  without  attention  to  this  point) 
cures  can  scarcely  be  effected.  Those  substances  only  should  be  allowed  WhicH 
are  least  capable  of  conversion  into  sugar.  Dr.  Rollo  was  the  first  to  carry 
out  effectually  the  plan  of  confining  the  patient  to  a  diet  exclusively  of  animal 
food.  The  plan  was  found  highly  beneficial,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
is  now  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  essential.  Numerous  cures-are  On', 
record  effected  in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  McGregor  found  sugar  in  the 
diabetic  stomach,  even  after  a  diet  of  beef  and  water  continued  for  three 
days,  and  Bernard  ascertained  that,  with  a  similar  exclusive  diet,  the  liver 
still  produced  glucose;  but  the  quantity  was  much  lesa  than  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, at  least  in  McGregor's  experiments;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  well  from  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relations  of  the  organic  proximat^^ 
principles,  as  from  extensive  and  careful  observation,  that  an  exclusively  animal 
diet  is  a  powerful  corrective  of  the  morbid  production  of  sugar,  and  will  very 
often  diminish,  if  it  do  not  altogether  correct  the  saccharine  impregnation  of 
the  urine.  To  be  effectual,-  however,  as  a  curative  measure,  it.  must  be  iong 
persevered  in,  so  that  the  stomach  or  liver  may  lose  the  morbid  habit  which 
it  had  previously  acquired.  It  often  happens  that  a  single  violation  of  the 
exclusive  rule,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  leads  to  a  return  of  the  complaint} 
and,  even  after  cures  have  been  apparently  effected,  a  long  and  careful  watch- 
fulness over  the  diet  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  relapse.  The  particular  arti- 
cles of  diet  admissible  are  the  easily  digestible  meats,  cream,  cheese,  butter 
and  oil,  soft-boiled  eggs,  fish,  and  oysters.  Milk  has  generally  been  allowed; 
but  Bouchardat,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, forbids  it.  Salt  meats  are  to  be  excluded  as  liable  to  provoke  thirst. 
But  a  dfet  exclusively  of  animal  food  is  generally  distasteful,  and  often  be- 
comes at  length  absolutely  disgusting  to  the  jpatient,  so  that  it  is  almost 
VOL.  II.  J  38 
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lapoinbfe  for  hhn  to  adhere  to  it;  and  rery  fev  viU  be  found  who  wBk 
oeeasionallj  resort  to  other  food,  t^ome  praetitionera  permit  the  vse of  bund; 
hot,  aa  this  ooDUins  a  large  proportion  of  «tarch,  which  is  one  of  the  a«b- 
stances  moat  eaailj  conrerted  into  sogar,  it  is  obriooslj  improper;  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  animal  diet,  with  this  latitude,  aeMom  profca 
eiectnaL  Boachardat  emploja  n  bread  made  from  the  jdoten  of  wheat  ioar, 
after  the  starch  has  been  washed  ont^  It  retiuires,  in  cwder  to  be  made  bHo 
light  bread,  to  be  mixed  with  about  one«ixth  of  its  weight  of  floor;  and  tha 
addition  of  bran  wonld  probaUj  be  useful  bj  diTiding  the  nutritlTe  matter, 
and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  laxatire.^  The  green  vegetables,  aaeh  aa 
spinage,  celery,  parsley,  and  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the  craciliere^ 
as  cabbage,  water-cresa,  aea-kale,  and  the  young  tops  of  the  radish  and  tmaip, 
are  said  not  to  be  liabW  to  the  saccharine  change,  and  to  be  eaten  with  impv- 
nity  by  diabetic  patients.  These,  therefore,  may  be  tried  in  connexion  with 
the  animal  food,  and  perscTered  in  if  not  found  to  be  injurious.  Ooffse  and 
tea,  without  milk  or  sugar,  hare  been  recommended  from  their  highly 
tiled  composition;  but  their  known  injurious  influence  in  dyspeptic 
renders  them  c^  doubtful  applicability  here.  Boucbardat  recommenda  the 
lighter  wines,  particularly  elaret,  which  he  gives  very  fireely.  On  the  same 
authority,  beer  and  the  acid  drinks  are  objectionable.  The  patient  ahonld 
eat  and  drink  slowly,  masticating  his  food  tboroughly.  Such  exerciae  as  the 
strength  will  permit  is  important,  in  order  to  sustain  a  due  rigour  of  digcsdoB. 

2.  Were  the  measures  employed  to  meet  the  first  indication  speedily  ane- 
eessfnl,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  further  treatment ;  for,  the  root  of  the 
evil  being  eradicated,  all  the  resulting  derangements  would  cease  of  coorae, 
and  the  patient  be  restored  to  health,  unless  incurable  organic  disease  ahonld 
have  set  in.  But,  unfortunately,  the  operation  of  these  measurea  ia  often 
slow,  and  by  no  means  uniformly  successful  even  with  time;  so  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  control  the  secondary  morbid  actions,  and  obviate  the  mis- 
chief that  most  otherwise  ensue.  Hence  arises  the  second  uidicatioii,  that, 
namely,  which  points  to  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  urine.  For  this 
porpo^  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  drinks  becomes  necessary.  The  attempt  should  not  be  made  to 
reduce  these  at  once  to  the  lowest  ultimately  desirable  point ;  for  serioos  in- 
jury might  result  to  the  constitution  from  the  sodden  disturbance  of  a  aort  of 
equilibrium,  which  nature  has  established.  But  the  end  should  be  accom- 
plished by  slow  degrees,  and  here  it  is  highly  important  that  the  patient 
should  honestly  and  zealously  second  the  views  of  the  practitioner.  Of  course 
all  diuretic  drinks  should  be  immediately  abandoned. 

Of  the  medicines  calculated  to  diminish  the  discharge  of  urine  none  is  so 
efficacious  as  opium.  The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  remedy 
are  admitted  by  almost  all.  It  not  only  very  frequently  diminishes  the  flow 
of  urine;  but  also  quiets  the  nervous  irritation  of  the  patient,  and  renden 
him  much  more  comfortable.  It  does  not,  however,  alter  the  saccharine  cha- 
racter of  the  urine,  and  is,  therefore,  of  itself  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  only  one  of  the  most  valuable,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
the  secondary  means.  It  should  be  given  60  as  to  keep  the  system  mode- 
rately under  its  influence,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 

*  A  bread  contaiDing  do  starch  has  been  made  from  poUtoes,  and  used  with  asserted 
adTantage.  The  following  is  the  recipe.  Take  sixteen  poun.ls  of  potatoes,  preTiou^lj 
rasped  and  washed  free  from  starch,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  njutUm-suet,  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  twelve  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  onoccs  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid.  Mix  the  ingredients ;  divide  tlie  mass  into  eight  oakes,  and  bakt 
quickly  until  browned,  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  rharm.,  xxi.  J12.) 
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Increase  of  the  doee,  or  the  establishment  of  a  bad  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
patient..  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  adnitnister  it  in  such  combinations  as  to 
conceal  its  character,  and  to  lead  to  unpleasant  sensible  effects  if  it  should  be 
-abused.  These  purposes  are  answered  by  the  addition  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  which,  while  in  overdoses  it  would  be  apt  to  excite  nausea  ox  yomitiog, 
will  in  the  proper  quantity  be  fouud  directly  useful  by  giving  the  medicine 
a  direction  to  the  skin.  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  or  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  or  less  of  tartar  emetic, 
may  be  given  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours.  Sometimes  it  maybe  thought 
.best  to  give  from  ten  to-  twenty  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at  bedtime,  and  none 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Another  means  of  meeting  the  second  indication  is  to  excite  action  in  the 
surface,  and  restore^  if  possible,  the  perspiratory  function.  This  should  be 
attempyted  by  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  by  friction  with  the  flesh- 
brush,  by  the  warm  or  hot-bath,  vapour  bath,  or  hot  air-bath,  by  bodily  exer- 
cise, and  by  the  use  of  diaphoretics.  Of  the  diaphoretics  none  is  so  efficacious 
as  the  Dover's  powder  already  mentioned.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  some- 
times useful.  The  saline  diaphoretics,  such  as  citrate  of  potassa,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  are  of  doubtful  propriety,  in  consequence  of 
an  occasional  tendency  to  excite  the  kidneys. 

To  answer  the  same  indication,  astringents  have  often  been  employed,  and 
sometimes  with  supposed  advantage.  Kino,  catechu,,  krameria,  alum,  the 
sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  and,  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  tried.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  excessive  diuresis  may  be  sometimes  at  least  de- 
pendent upon  a  relaxation  of  the  kidneys;  and  substances  having  a  directly 
stimulant  action  on  these  organs  may  prove  beneficial.  Upon  this  principle 
it  probably  is,  that  the  turpentines  and  cantharides  sometimes  lessen  the  flow. 
Cures  of  diabetes  have  been  ascribed  to  the  latter  of  these  medicines.  Crea- 
sote,^  also,  has  been  highly  recommended.  In  one  severe  case,  I  have  seen  it 
exercise  apparently  considerable  influence  over  the  amount  of  secretion ;  but 
it  had  no  effect  in  checking  the  disease. 

3  By  the  loss  of  its  water  and  salts  through  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  by  the 
imperfect  assimilation  of  the  nutriment  thrown  into  it,  the  blood  becomes  de- 
praved, having  an  excess  probably  of  the  fibrinous  and  colouring  ingredients ; 
as  the  fluid  absorbed  scarcely  keeps  exactly  even  pace  with  that  discharged. 
Hence,  probably,  the  scorbutic  phenomena;  and  hence  too  the  tendency  to 
various  organic  derangement,  which  marks  the  advanced  stages.  Bleeding 
is  the  best  palliative  for  this  state  of  the  blood.  It  tends  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium of  the  constituents ;  for  tl^e  place  of  the  blood  abstracted  is  supplied 
with  water  and  salts  in  larger  proportion  than  with  the  animalized  products. 
Nor  does  it  materially  weaken  the  patient.  The  vigour  of  the  appetite,  and 
the  nutritious  character  of  the  food  used,  serve  to  obviate  this  result.  The 
consequences  are  usually  great  relief  to  the  uncomfortable  feelings  of  the 
patient,  a  diminution  of  any  inflammatory  symptoms  that  may  exist,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine.  The  bleeding  may  be  repeated  occa- 
sionally to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  as  the  system  may  be  found 
to  bear  it.  The  remedy  is  not  applicable  to  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint, 
nor  to  cases  attended  with  marked  debility  from  the  outset;  and  should  be 
abstained  from  if  found  to  weaken  the  patient. 

The  above  treatment  is  that  which  experience  has  pointed  out  as  the  most 
efficient,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  affection  appears  to  call  for.  Various 
other  remedies  have  been  recommended.  Mercury  has  had  its  advocates ;  but 
the  general  opinion  is  at  present  decidedly  adverse  to  it,  unless  as  a  mere 
alterative  when  the  hepatic  function  is  deranged.     The  alkaline  sulphurets 
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Article  IX. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

8yn, — ^Ischuria  renalia. — Anuria  (  WiUU), 

By  suppression  of  nrine,  as  the  title  of  a  distinct  affeotion,  is  here  meant 
either  a  complete  cessation  of  the  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys,  or  a  dimt- 
nution  of  it  so  considerable  as  to  be  clearly  morbid.     It  is  undoubtedly  in 

general,  perhaps  always,  a  mere  symptom  or  effect  of  some  other  diseiufe; 
nt  instances  occur  in  which  no' other  affection  is  obvious;  and  in  these  it 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  considered  as  idiopathic. 
Resides,  a  mere  symptom  or  effect,  when'  it  constitutes  the  mo^t  prominent 
feature  of  the  caae^  and  the  chief  source  of  discomfort  or  dan^r,  is  often. most 
conveniently  named  and  treated  as  a  disease;  as  in  the  instances  of  diarrhceli, 
dropsy,  and  the  hemorrhages.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  affection  under 
consideration.  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  point  of  reduction  the  renal  secretion 
can  be  considered  as  morbid.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  often  very  much 
diminished  in  health,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  ounces  are  passed  daily  for 
ft  considerable  time,  without  serious  inconvenience.  The  best  rule,  perhaps, 
is  to  treat  every  case  as  morbid  in  which  the  secretion  is  reduced,  for  any 
length  of  time,  much  below  the  healthy  standard  of  the  individual,  without 
obvious  cause,  such  as  excessive  perspiration,  or  *  extraordinary  abstinence 
from  drink.  Though  morbid  results  may  not  always  follow  immediately, 
there  is  danger  that  they  may  occur;  and  the  practitioner,  if  he  err  at  all, 
will  err  on  the  right  side  by  attempting  U>  increase  the  secretion.  Cases  in 
which  the  suppression  is  entire,  or  nearly  so,  should  receive  immediate 
ftttiention. 

The  most  prominent  sign  of  suppression  is  the  diminution  Or  suspension 
of  the  passage  of  urine ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unequivocal.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  a  retention  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  ureters,  or  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys.  The  first  object,  then,  of  inquiry,  is  in  relation  to  the  existence  of 
the  latter  affection.  This  would  be  indicated,  if  in  the  bladder,  by  feelings 
of  uneasiness,  fulness  over  the  pubes,  dulness  on  percussion,  or  more  certainly 
still  by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  which  would  be  followed  by  a  flow  of 
urine.  If  in  the  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  symptoms  of  nephralgia,  the  passi^^e  of  a  little  bloody 
urine,  or  of  a  calculus,  and,  if  long  oontii^ued,  by  marks  of  distension  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney,  or  inflammation  of  that  organ.  There  is,  however,  a 
case  of  retention,  from  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
ureter,  or  large  accumulation  of  calcubus  matter  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
in  which  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  urine  seems  to  produce  a  cessation 
of  secretion,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  suppression.  The 
entire  want  of  urinary  discharge  is  exceedingly  rare  in  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated renal  retention ;  for  both  sides  are  seldom  simultaneously  involved, 
and,  though  the  quantity  of  urine  might  be  diminished  by  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion, it  would  continue  to  flow  more  or  less  from  the  kidney  not  affected, 
unless  it  had  been  destroyed  by  previous  disease.  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, in  such  absence  of  urinary  discharge,  without  signs  of  retention  in  the 
bladder,  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  suppression. 

A  rare  form  of  suppression,  occurring  apparently  as  an  idiopathic  affeotion, 
was  described  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  has  been  oooasionally  met  with  by 
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eiher  pnetitwiKra.     A  peraon  n  spfamtlr  fbD  Waltfc  ^flwum  tkat  W 

|Mfl»M  little  or  BO  witer.  b«C  fvfes  at  first  no  ocber  meoarnicace  tkia  % 

feeiioff  o€  r»tie»ii«9i  and  anzieCT.  with  perlaps  a  little  meauzBCB§  m  tbe 

lumbar  re^inii.     After  a  dar  or  tvo  be  is  9eizsd  with  a  eluIL  or.  b^Hnz  tke 

vrizkarr  affection  unabated,  WcoiBes  fomevbat  maeasj  aad  applies  for  iMdieal 

adrice.     There  h  do  falneai  or  paio  orer  the  pabes  or  io  aoj  part  of  the 

abdofzieii«  no  febrOe  action,  no  frmpC'-Nn  whaceTcr  eakulated  to  call  attentiaB 

deodedlj  to  the  kidnerf,  except  nmplj  that  of  the  freat  defcieacj 

of  wine.     No  effvt  oo  the  part  of  the  patient  is  of  anj  arafl  m 

the  didcharge,  and  the  introdnction  of  the  catheter  into  the  Uadier  is  followed 

hj  the  escape  of  ooij  a  §tw  drachoM  of  a  pale  fomevfaat  torhid 

eoa^nkbie  hr  heat,  and  of  little  densxtr.     In  a  sh*irt  tine. 

caoMS  OB.  and  inereaaes  nntil  voaitinz  reamh^ ;  and  this  eomini 

to  be  one  of  the  mart  tro«bleaoBie  srnipccnn.     The  patient  heca»€j^  dvll 

torpid,  andy  when  rooaed,  sccbm  sorprijed  at  the  njmetn  apparentlr  Mt  hr 

the  phTBcian.     The  pnlse,  so  hr  from  beinr  excited,  is  bmIIt  leaa  finfiiiBt 

than  in  health.     The  vrine,  if  not  complete! j  sappmaed  from  the  comBKaee^ 

ment,  now  bg cornea  to.     A  nriooos  od^^or  15  9*?medmes  exhaled  fiom  the 

snrfKe.     The  dviaes  inereaMs  to  dr>wsine»w  with  occasional  sifns  «»f  mentd 

wandering  or  incoherettee.     £nictation§   and  biccongfa  are  not  aufiemKnt 

sjmptoms.     In  ahont  four  or  fire  dajs  from  the  occnnence  of  complete  snp- 

preasioB.  the  patient  snks  into  coma,  and  dies  ^om  afterwards  in  the  mi^ 

of  repeated  cootbIsiobs.     BhonM  smat!  q^iantitics  of  nrine  coBtinue  to  ha 

aecreted.  the  disease  mar  ran  on  for  weeks:  bot.  vnless  retiered.  it  termiaam 

at  last  in  a  gradnallj  deepeninr  ccma.     IHseetion  has  ferealed.  in  these 

cases,  rarions  conditions  of  the  kido'^Ts.     Id  eeneral.  thej  hare  been 

or  les  coogested,  sometinies  atr>phied.  or  enlarfcd,  or  indBrated;  and 

Bonallj  the  seat  of  disease  baa  prrrred  to  be  in  the  sarrnondinz  adipose 

which  has  been  foond  congested,  inflimed.  and  eren  gangfenons.     EfEoson 

has  been  obeerred  in  the  renincles  an-i  r-o  the  «ar£ice  of  the  bniiu  and  the 

liqaid  has  emitted  a  nriooos  smelL     Urea  b-ts  been  detected  in  the  Kxid  in 

some  ca.4es  of  complete  soppresaioB.     The  a?<irtioci  has  reneraliT  becB  e^^n- 

sid^red  to  be  a  paralysis  of  the  khJa^j.     I:  pr?babiT  has  its  on'zin.  f  >r  the 

moet  part,  either  in  some  disease  of  the  c^rr-^Qs  centres,  whi^h  prerents  the 

doe  innerration  of  the  krdners.  or  in  n««?aLir  c)Q?»ti*Mi  of  these  oreins, 

orerwbeiminr  their  secretorr  p-^wers.     Eir-^are  to  ci:^^  has  been  accmsed  m 

the  exciting  cans«.     In  eld^^rij  people  the  ^ffcrctioo  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 

goat,  and  in  children  to  deotitino.     It  occnn  moi9t  freqnentlj  ib  persons 

berond  middle  a^e,  and  is  especiailj  art  to  attack  men  of  a  somewhat  robniC 

or  corpnlent  habit.     It  occasioBallT  affects  infints. 

But  soppresaoo  of  urine  is  much  more  fr^^oent  as  an  attendant  and  resnlt 
of  other  diseases.  InfUmmation  or  intense  Ta^soalar  irritation  of  the  kidney 
is  often  accompanied  with  great  deficiency  of  the  secretion,  which  is  then  of 
a  fierr  redness,  highly  acrid,  sod  scalding  in  its  passage  throogh  the  blad>ier 
and  orethra.  Sometimes  nolr  a  few  dr^««  of  this  kind  of  nrine  pass  at  a 
time:  and  in  some  tctt  rare  cases  it  i«  r|aite  suppressed,  with  the  most 
serioos  consequences.  .V  ^^es  of  febrile  ischuria,  which  not  nnfrequentlj 
occurs  in  infancr.  and  sometimes  in  old  age.  mar  be  considered  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  aime  maj  be  said  of  that  which  results  from  poiaoBOBS  doses  of 
acrid  substances,  soch  a^  cantharides  and  c«>rr«><iTe  sublimate.  Gout,  too,  is 
often  the  cause  of  this  species  of  ischuria.  The  urine  which  pawfo  in  these 
eases  is  apt  to  be  loaded  with  uric  acid. 

Another  kind  of  suppression  is  that  which  in  a  gieater  or  less  deetee 
Bttenda  acnte  inflammations,  and  idiopathic  ferers.     The  urinarj  appears  ta 
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participate  in  the  torpor  or  oonetriction  which  affeofs  the  otheV  secretory  fane- 
tioDs.  In  consequence  of  its  great  concentration,  the  urine  is  often  of  a  deep* 
red  colour.  Suppression  more  or  less  oomplete  occurs  in  certain  forms  of 
dropsj)  and  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  death  both  in  the  early  and 
the  last  stages  of  Bright's  disease.  Calculous  concretions  in  the  pelyh  of  the 
kidneys,  and  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  have  before  been  alluded  to  as  causes  of 
this  affection.  It  is  occasionally  among  the  innumerable  complications  of  hys- 
teria, and  ha&  been  known  to  follow  severe  surgical  operations  with  fatal  effect.- 
Sometimes,  ioo,  it  may  be  traced  to  cerebral  or  spinal  disease.  In  the  epidemic 
cholera,  there  is  occasionally  a  total  absence  of  urine  for  days  together. 

From  whatever  cause  proceeding,  suppression  of  urine  is  usually  charac- 
terized by  the  general  symptoms  before  enumerated  as  occurring  in  the  idio- 
pathic affection.  If  it  be  complete  for  several  days,  and  coma  supervene,  it 
is  almost  certainly  fatal.  The  cause  of  death  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  depressing  and  poisonous  action  upon  the  brain  of  the  urea  accumulated 
in  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  its  being  no  longer  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
It  is  surprising,  however,. under  how  small «  daily  discharge  life  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  ultimately  preserved.  In  some  instances,  too,  other  organs  appear 
to  take  on  a  vicarious  office,  and  to  relieve  the  system  by  throwing  off  the 
urea.  Thus,  in  epidemic  cholera,  in  which  the  urinary  secretion  is  sometimes 
entirely  arrested,  the  brain  remains  remarkably  clear,  in  consequence,  no  doubit, 
of  the  copious  discharges  from  the  skin  and  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
Numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  urinary  secretion  has  been  wholly 
arrested  fbr  days,  weeks,  or  months,  without  serious  disturbance  of  health.  In 
these,  there  have  generally  been  liquid  discharges  from  the  stomi^h,  bowels, 
or  dkin,  which  have  sometimes  had  a  urinous  smell.*  Repeated  instances 
have  also  occurred  in  which  pints  or  quarts  of  fluid,  smelling  like  urine,  are 
said  to  have  been  discharged  from  the  mouth,  axilla,  external  auditory  meatnsi 
umbilicus,  and  mammse.  Accounts,  apparently  well  authenticated;  have  been 
given  of  persons  who  have  passed  no  urine  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  not  from 
birth,  and  yet  have  not  seemed  to  suffer.  In  these  last  cases,  however,  it  is 
probable  that,  from  disease  or  malformation,  the  kidneys  have  communicated 
with  the  bowels,  and  the  urine  escaped  with  the  feces.  In  the  other  cases,  it 
is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion.  They  have  generally  occurred  in 
females;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observers  have  ofiten  been. deceived 
by  the  insane  cunning,  with  which  some  hysterical  women  are  prone  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  those  about  them,  in  relation  to  affections  of  the  urinary 
and  sexual  organs.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  such  deception,  after 
having  been  long  successful,  has  been  detected  at  last  by  careful  watching; 
find  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  others  of  a  similar  character  have  existed,  which 
have  either  not  been  thoroughly  scrutinized,  or  have  eluded  the  scrutiny. 
Nor  is  this  sort  of  insanity,  or  disposition  to  deceive  for  purposes  of  conve- 
nience, confined  to  females.  Male  malingerers  are  not  unfrequent  in  hospitals. 
Yet,  making  all  due  allowances  for  these  cases,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  cre- 
dence to  some  of  the  published  accounts  of  vicarious  urinary  discharges;  and 
d  priori  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  life  being  saved,  in 
cases  of  suppression  of  urine,  by  the  discharge  of  urea  through  .some  other 
than  its  normal  emunctory,  than  that  a  similar  result  should  take  place  in 
jaundice,  in  relation  to  the  colouring  matter  of  bile.     An  explanation  of  the 

*  From  experiments  by  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  on  animala,  it  appears  that,  after 
extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  salts  of  ammonia  may  be  detected  in  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions, and  that,  while  they  continue  to  be  present,  the  animal  exhibits  no  evidence  of 
the  poisonous  effects  of  urea.  The  inference  is  that  urea  is  thrown  out  into  the  bowels, 
snd  there  decomposed  into  salts  of  ammonia.  {Note  to  the  tecohd  ediUon,) 
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ibk  nnlte  ^tm  ike  MraMhtm  of  nrai  a  die  Uood.  m  w§ot6ti  Vr  tfe 

doctrine,  reeendj  ftdnnced  bj  Frenckiy  that  it  is  not  the  mrcA  w 

the  pnisoBOos  effects,  hot  the  caibomte  of  mmnioots  resnltinf  firoM  us 

P'DeitioB,  sod  this  deeonposiioD  bat  or  nuj  not  take  pUee, 

there  maj  or  maj  not  be  a  mhstaoce  in  the  hUvA  capable  of  aecinf  m  a  lier- 

ment  apoo  the  urea.     Nov,  withoat  admitting  npnsjwfilj  that  oarmnte  «f 

afflai*>D:a  is  the  real  iMirhifie  agent,  ve  maj  adm:t  the  ceaetal  thcorr  thnft  the 

efiectd  fl-TW  not  horn  the  vrea,  but  the  pradoeu  of  iu  deeoBpositk*. 

JjroriH^al. — In  idiepathie  sappresBOB,  it  is  impcTtant  to  begin  vith 
m-tz^i  eazij  in  the  case»  vhen  there  naj  be  fcoi  hope  of  siTias  the 
Bt-»i  should  be  taken  fr»i  the  arm  as  frcelj  as  the  strensth  will  pcrsit; 
and  afterwards  br  enpe  from  the  small  of  th&  cock.  At  the  wimt  tzme.  brisk 
porgabv-n  shxild  be  effected  bj  jakp  ani  creasi  *:f  tartar,  senna  wmd  EpMS 
8UI.  'jt  other  eatiiartie  eombinatioc^  hari&f  i  ;en  ^enej  to  act  as  wetl  on  the 
kidnej^  as  on  the  bov&ls.  A  small  addiQ-»  of  ela;erliun  ^r  sambnce«  if  ad> 
Biseible  bj  the  stomaeh.  wonid  probablj  be  adnataee*M&s^  Vi£»?rD«s  dinretici 
sh<:>%ii:l  Uken  be  adaiinisiered.  Perhaps  the  m-:«<  c5Kaeio«s  is  bitartraae  cf 
potassa.  fiven  in  the  iqiiantitT  of  an  *:-«zMe  c-r  two  in  •iir>ied  doses  dnring  the 
dij.  Bat  di^taissw  squill,  niare,  an-i  ih^  <|-:rit  -ji  nitric  echcr.  maj  also  be 
fivtn  in  vari'ws  combiBat^m.  and  in  is  larr^c  dotes  as  the  sjstem  will  toknm. 
As  ;he  ease  adruieeiw  a  kr^  bliuer  maj  be  ac<f  lied  apon  the  imiil  of  the 
bntk.  on  each  st>ie  of  the  spine,  and  ref<a;«<i  whca  tse  sorfkcc  eenses  to  &- 
char/e.  S:-me  havn  ree^^flftmended  the  a^i^e  ssiir.q'atinc  disiecca,  ns  oil  cf 
tsrp^ctine  afrd  eaotharidea;  anpi  tLej  ntaj  ^^iSKiblj  pr>Tt  aaefnl  when  tho* 
is  a:>  JrihrnntttOTT  tcmgasaam  of  the  kiineTs;  bat  it  sorinld  be  bjme  ia 
thas  iciese  verr  snbesaneesi,  in  ovezdoeea.  are  cac«£'l-e  ji  rr:«iK^:ajr  si 
Emedes.  the  warm  bash,  rascvr  loth,  or  hK  air  baik,  aai  £»>Ter'»  powio; 
hare  also  been  reosmmended :  and.  bj  csiectin^  a  lisarl-xis  ci«char;pe  horn 
the  skin,  maj  sc-metimes  f^xtpom  the  occmeace  <{  c*:Ka.  whije  che^  at  the 
tame  time  relieve  coBfesdoci  cf  tJK  kidnejSi.  an-i  thms  eaabue  these  organs  li 
£e«rl  :he  ipprea«on  of  rcxaeiipes  ic?re  esreciallT  'i:r«K^c«i  v>  them. 
ibsSK  ^'SMiurti  are  Z'.'i^  •:&.  t^  paTi-rz;  si:<!ild  c«»  all.w-^i  to  irlok 
gis;  :is  l^^'^isw  rea-icr^iu  diarecie  cj  siitat-i?*  i-iiiu  c*,  is  ;  ii:p«tr.  w-ii  camc, 
stir.:  :■»*  niaie  e^her.  and  tie  like.  Sivcl-i  :Lc  ^irvZ-*  ':••  «cazi;T.  i'za.  ec-Mivnd, 
az.i  l:iki«i  w::ii  lithic  ^>i,  i»  m-fiicL^e  w^  ':^  f.^m-i  a^re  c5nc>:ms  thin 
u-cjr:*»a:e  c-i  scda.  wixa  mar  ce  lirtz,  ;•:  the  &c::<^:.t  *:(  iw>  or  three 
cra;ii3i5  in  twean^-fr^ir  >:vr^  as  ihr-k.  dije^ilTec  ia  a  Lirre  CP.f •:«!•»  cf  car- 
b:-c::  icii  water.  Tie  -iiiet  sL^L^i.  ii  ac3.;c  ad«£5w  j:r>L<  cf  ve^tahMe  iaod 
exclisiT^lT. 

S. cellar  cMKnrss  are  let^xne*!  i^  cases  :f  sarfre^rc  aneinkd  with  dear 

eTi^kc^^e9S  cf  :=Jjmmici>:«  :f  ijie  ki-i=/ejs  :r  kk  arinarr  iwiTiicrTi      In  menj 
«■>  .««•»■>.  *  M 

b:i=asiarhc«  ^li  ii^  irnia:i-:a.  i:  naj  ^jc  's*^  =eoe>sirT  :?  r^sa  the  «ep«eccrT 

tir^  ?;^rx:  cf  siiri*;  ecr-sr.  cr  •j^JKr  Kil>i  HLTr<ehiK»^  w.:i  :^  5r«e  nse  cf  mmei- 
la^i::  :c«  irnc^  wi2I  :ne^  be  «uc:«:c.:.   Tz/t  kiirx.:^,  as  is  xemn  in  T?ifm*\ 

W'2«ea  ;b)t*  d^aotfe  ziaj  seem  to   ii; r«s?i  7;*:il  aSMo:QE»  :f  :ae  beazn  «r 
sci^  sirtov.  resaed^  si'iold  be  aoir«!:aBe»i  v:  Ujc<<  zots  especmi'iT ; 
£<s;-Srs  tie  f«&enl  pl-ia  i:^:ti»  re?:-3JKz«:eL  !■  :•.*:*-  ":f:if»izr  i2i 
sft-:«LL>i  c«  empi«>5ed  as  aear  as  pt-^^i:!-^  :•:  Z2ri  usii  cf  lae  'iswadv. 

Ia  ihnse  xnssubiK!S  -Tf  sapfr»sKva  wii'^i  x-^nr  i*  rie  jsrsc  sc^se  -^^  •£Bii?r> 
«LS.i£&:;:a  cf  the  kiizLeTs.  w"i*cii-r  friai  iriii-irr  'ji±kzi3iJkdj:m.  2€  Brjcai's 
csfeade.  linle  |gwd  ci2  ^e  c:xio::e*i  fr:ck  rtxr^i^t^ .  a&i  ii-e  ^j^&i^iu.  wJl 
hiieCjra  ««>  ga''-aMVn 
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Jlrtick  X. 

LITHIASIS. 

Syn. — QrareL — Calcoloas  Disease. 

Lithiasis  (from  tbe  Or^k  x»>o;,  a  stone)  is  characterized  by  the  deposition 
from  the  nrine,  within  the  body,  of  insoluble  matter,^  in  the  form  of  impalpa* 
ble  powder,  minute  crystalline  particles  like  sand,  or  solid  concretions  of  va- 
rious magnitude,  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages. 

In  its  most  healthy  st-ate,  the  urine  is  transparent  when  discharged,  except 
a  slight  cloudiness  from  mucus  and  epithelium  scales,  and  remains  so  after 
cooling,  until  decomposition  begins.  But  not  unfrequently,  from  slight  ex- 
cesses in  eating  or  drinking,  some  peculiarity  of  diet,  or  some  fugitive  impres- 
sion that  can  scarcely  be  considered  morbid,  the  urine,  though  transparent 
when  evacuated,.,  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  deposits  a  sediment  of  amor- 
phous or  imperfectly  crystalline  matter.  When  temporary,  or  productive  of 
DO  considerable  inconvenience,  this  is  not  looked  on  as  a  disease.  It  is,  oq 
the  contrary,  a  method  by  whicb  the  system  frees  itself  from  superfluous 
matters,  which  might  otherwise  occasion  trouble.  But,  when  the  deposition 
continues  long,  or  recurs  frequently,  and  especially  if  the  urine  should  be 
turbid  at  the  time  of  discharge,  it  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious^  even 
though  no  present  inconvenience  may  be  experienced;  fqr,  so  long  as  this 
8tat«  of  urine  remains,  there  will  be  liability  to  gravelly  or  calculous  deposi- 
tion within  the  body,  and  consequent  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  sediment  may  be  either  1.  an  amorphous  powder  without  grittiaess, 
2.  a  sandy  matter  consisting  of  minute  crystalline  grains,  of  a  gritty  feel,  but 
not  distinctly  visible,  or  8.  of  amorphous  or  crystalline  concretions,,  sufficieiitly 
large  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  denominated  calculi.  Mor- 
bid effects  in  the  urinary  passages  proceed  in  general  only  from  the  two  latter 
kinds  of  sediment.  The  presence  of  an  impalpable  powder  in  the  urine  is  of 
consequence  merely  as  it  indicates  a  disordered  state  of  system  or  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  or  a  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  the  other  forms  of  depositioui 
or  as  confirmatory  of  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  calculus  in  the 
body,  and  affording  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  oharacter  of  the  calculus. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  sediment  is  very  different  in  different  cases. 
AH  the  deposits,  however,  may  be  arranged  under  the  three  heads  of  1.  uric 
acid,  or  the  urates;  2.  the  phosphates ;  and  8.  oxalate  of  lime.  As  eafih  of 
these  is  consequent  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  system  or  of  local  disease,  and 
attended,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  peculiar  symptoms,  they  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageously treated  of  separately,  so  far  as  regards  the  deposition  itself  and 
its  causes.  The  morbid  effects  of  the  several  deposits,  as  closely  analogous^ 
will  be  treated  of  conjointly,  and  the  same  course  will  be  adopted  in  relation 
to  the  treatment.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  and  cystic  oxide  or  cystine  depoatSi 
are  too  rare  to  require  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

Urio  Aoid  Ijithiasis. — Lithie  Gravel. — Lithuria  (Willis). — ^This  is 
much  the  most  common  form  of  gravel,  and  is  highly  important  as  in  most 
instances  the  foundation  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  IHfferent  opinions  have 
existed  at  different  times  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  deposit. .  At  first 
supposed  to  be  amorphous  uric  acid,  it  was  afterwards,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Bird,  believed  to  consist  mainly  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  is  now  determined 
by  Lehmann,  Heintz,  and  others,  to  be  urate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  very  little 
of  the  urates  of  lime  and  ammonia.    The  probability  is  that  it  varies  muob 
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with  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  that  nric  acid,  or  either  of  the  urates  men- 
tioned may,  under  varying  circumstanceR,  he  the  predominent  ingredient.  The 
ui*ate  of  potassa  has  also  heen  noticed.  These  suhstances,  when  quite  pure,  are 
colourless ;  hut,  as  deposited  in  the  urine,  they  have  almost  always  some  shade 
of  yellow  or  red ;  heing  frequently  salmon-coloured  like  hrickdust,  and  therefore 
called  IdterttimiSj  sometimes  yellowish,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
pink.  So  constant  is  this  association,  that  the  reddish  colour  of  the  deposit  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  uric  acid  lithiasis.  The  oolonr  is  owing 
to  certain  organic  colouring  principles  in  the  urine,  which  at)pear,  in  some  way 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  associated  with  uric  acid  and  its  compounds. 
It  is  not  certainly  ascertained  in  what  state  the  uno  acid  itself  exists  in  urine. 
According  to  Prout,  one  part  of  this  acid  requires  one  thousand  parts  of  water 
at  60°  for  solution;  and  the  highest  soluhility  which  has  heen  allowed  to  it 
will  not  account  for  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  often  found  in  the  urine. 
Dr.  Prout  supposed  thsit  it  was  held  in  solution  hy  oomhination  with  a  propor- 
tion of  ammonia  insufficient  to  prevent  its  acid  reaction,  and  yet  sufficient  con- 
siderahly  to  increase  its  soluhility,  the  urate  of  ammonia  heing  much  more 
soluhle  than  the  unoomhined  acid.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
urine  docs  sometimes  contain  this  salt.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
acid  is  often  also  held  in  solution  in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  urine;  as  it  is  frequently  deposited  without  ammonia,  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that,  though  almost  in&oluble  in  pure  water,  it  is  dis- 
solved by  water  to  which  the  colouring  matter  has  been  added.  (Sec  Wilfit 
on  Urinary  Dt»eases.)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  state  in  which  uric  acid 
exists  in  the  urine,  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  acids.  Urate  of  soda  is  occasionally  ob^rved  in  urinary  depoeits 
nearly  colourless;  but  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  state.  The  deposit  may 
bo  considered  as  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  class,  when  it  is  readily  dissolved 
by  solution  of  potassa,  and  is  insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Should  an 
ammoniai^al  odour  be  developed  during  the  action  of  potassa,  it  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees  mentions,  as  a  test  of 
uric  acid,  that  it  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  eflPervescence,  and,  when 
the  solution  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  pink  colour,  which 
assumes  a  violet  tint  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia.  (^Anal^sis  of  the  Blood 
and  Urine,  Am.  ed.,  p.  73.) 

The  urine,  during  the  existence  of  the  complaint,  is  usually  high-coloured, 
and  more  or  less  diminished.  It  is  often  very  scanty.  Its  density  does  not 
upon  the  whole  vary  much  from  that  of  health.  Dr.  Willis  found  the  sp.  gr. 
frequently  between  1.020  and  1.022 ;  but  in  some  cases  of  very  scanty  urine 
it  is  much  greater,  reaching  even  to  1.033,  when  the  urine  abounds  in  urea, 
as  well  as  in  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia.  When  first  passed,  the  urine  is 
often  clear;  and  sometimes  the  deposition  takes  place,  after  cooling,  without 
much  if  at  all  disturbing  its  transparency.  But  generally  it  becomes  turbid 
on  standing,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  heavily  loaded,  comes  away  more 
or  less  turbid  from  the  bladder.  The  deposit  sometimes,  though  rarely,  con- 
sists exclusively  of  crystalline  sand.  More  generally  this  is  mixed  with  t 
large  proportion  of  amorphous  impalpable  matter;  and  now  and  then  small 
concretions  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  or  larger  may  be  observed. 

The  deposition  which  takes  place  out  of  the  body,  when  the  urine  cools,  ii 
owing  to  the  saturated  state  of  the  solution,  and  the  diminished  solvent  power 
at  a  reduced  temperature.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cause  of  deposition  in  the 
body;  as  the  temperature  does  not  vary.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  addition 
of  an  acid  to  urine,  in  this  complaint,  produces  precipitation  of  uric  acid.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  such  an  addition  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  kid- 
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nej,  which,  after  haviog  secreted  urine  satarated  with  nrio  acid  into  iMe 
tubulea,  maj  throw  out  from  the  Malpighiap  bodies  laotio  or  free  pfaosphorio 
mcid,  which  maj  then  act  as  the  precipitant.  A  crystalline  deposit  having 
once  occurred,  sierves  a^.  a  nucleus  which  may  sustain  a  precipitation  m  the 
saturated  fluid,  without  the  further  addition  of  an  acid. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whatever  produces  an  excess  of  urie  acid  in 
the  circulation,  or  occasions  the  secretion  by  the  kidneys  of  another  acid  wheh 
the  urine  is  saturated  with  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia,  or  neutralizes  any 
alkali  which  might  otherwise'  be  secreted  by  the  kidneys  and  render  the  urie 
iftoid  more  soluble  by  combining  with  it,  may  serve  as  the  cause  of  an  attack 
of  this  variety  of  gravel.  Whatever  materially  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
urine  may  have  the  same  effect,  by  rendering  the  solution  too  concentrated. 
Hence  the  frequent  association  of  scanty  aa4  high-coloured  urine  with  the 
disposition  to  deposit  uric  acid  or  the  urates.  Among  the  causes  which  act 
most  powerfully  in  producing  an  excess  of  uric,  acid  is  the  use  of  much  high^ 
seasoned  animal  food,  conjoined  with  indulgence  in  wind  or  other  alcoholic 
drink,  and  at  the  same  time  with  habits  of  indolence.  -  An  Amount  of  azotized 
matter  is  thua  introduced  into  the  system  beyond  its  wants,  and  the  prelinii- 
nary  process  of  digestion  is  stimulated  into  over-exertion,  so  that  the  food, 
instead  of  being  thrown  off  by  the  stomach  or  bowels,  is  carried  into  the  blood. 
Thus  overloaded,  and  not  relieved  by  the  demands  which  vigorous  exercise 
usually  ntakes  upon  it,  the  blood  must  find  some  other  outlet  for  its  excess 
of  azotized  matter,  which  therefore  escapes  by  the  kidneys,  in  part  at  least^ 
in  the  shape  of  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
mn  exclusive  vegetable  diet  predisposed  to  this  disease;  but  the  contrary  has 
been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  others.  Yet,  in  f6a 
individual  whose  urine  is  loaded,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  with  a 
superabundance  of  uric  acid,  acescent  vegetable  food,  especially  connected 
with  a  dyspeptic  state  of  stomach,  may  strongly  aid  in  inducfng  an  attack  of 
gravel.  This  it  does  by  the  generation  of  an  acid,  probably  the  lactic,  phos- 
phoric, or  muriatic,  which,  entering  the  circulation,  may  be  secreted- by  the 
kidneys,  and  thus  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid^  or  may  neutralize 
any  alkali  in  the  blood,  which  might  otherwise  j!>ass  out  with  the  urine,  and 
maintain  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  Hence,  attacks  of  uric  acid  gravel  may 
be  very  frequently  traced  to  the  usq  of  indigestible  and 'acescent  food  or 
drink,  such  as  heavy  dumplings,  pastry,  cheese,  sour  fruits  or  vegetables, 
acescent  wines,  &c.,  combined  with  an  excess  of  rich  meats,'  stimulating 
drinks,  and  deficient  exercise. 

But  there  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  strong  constitutional  tendency  to  the 
disease,  which  occasions  it  to  appear  in  certain  individuals  from  causes  which 
have  no  effect  on  others;  so  strong,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  that  the  com- 
plaint appears,  notwithstanding  the  most  studious  care  to  shun  its  exciting 
causes.  This  tendency  is  often  hereditary,  and  often  apparently  associated 
with  gout.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  close  connexion  between  the  gouty 
and  uric  acid  diathesis.  Urie  acid  gravel  is  exceedingly  common,  in  gout,  and 
the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints  is  another  evidence  of  the  stnong 
tendency,  in  that  complaint,  to  the  generation  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  The 
similarity,  one  might  say,  the  identity  of  the  causes  of  the  two  affections,  is 
another  proof  of  their  close  relationship.  It  is  said  that  infants  whose  parents 
have  suffered  from  gout  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  this  form  of  gravel  or 
ealculus. 

Fevers  of  a  sthenic  character,  and  inflammations  producing  fever,  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  a  scanty,  high-coloured  urine,  which,  as  the  complaint 
passes  off,  is  apt  to  deposit  a  copious  lateritions  sediment.    This  may  readily 
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become  the  oirigin  of  an  attack  of  gravel;  and  tbe  oompUnt  does  in  Ikot  fra- 
quently  originate  in  a  febrile  condition  of  the  aystem.  An  infjammatoty 
condition  or  vascalar  irritation  qf  the  kidneys,  is  apt  to  induce  acantineas  oif 
urine,  and  to  develope  gravel  in  thoee  predisposed  to  it.  The  probftlnlity  ia 
that  the  r^ult  flows  chiefly  from  the  great  concentration  of  the  urine.  Bol 
it  may  also  depend  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  which  takea-  place 
during  febrile  disease,  when  the  digestive  organs  almost  cease  to  perform 
their  functions,  and  the  system  lives  upon  itself.  Chronic  organic  disease  of 
the  urinary  organs,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  tendency  to  the  phoephatae 
deposition.  Dr.  Prout  thinks  that  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  the  heart 
are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  uric  acid  sediment  in  the  urine. 

Age  appears  to  have  some  influence.  Thus,  the  disease  has  been  noticed 
to  be  most  common  in  infancy,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of 
life.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk, 
at  once  highly  azotiaed  and  acescent ;  in  the  latter  to  a  diminution  of  exer- 
cise, without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  indulgences  of  the  table. 

The  disease  is  also  more  prevalent  in  certain  districts  of  country  than  in 
others.  This  may  be  owing  partly  to  difierences  in  the  habits  and  diet  of  the 
population,  partly  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  climate ;  damp  places, 
and  those  much  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  being  conaidered  most 
liable  to  renal  affections. 

Exposure  to  cold,  and  injury  to  the  kidneys  f^om  external  violence,  aome- 
times  act  as  exciting  causes  of  uric  acid  gravel.  They  may  produce  the. effect 
by  giving  rise  to  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  consequently  to  a  aoantj 
and  highly  charged  urine ;  while  cold  probably  operates  additionally  by  check- 
ing cutaneous  exhalation,  and  thus  directing  to  the  kidneys  add  matter  which 
usually  escapes  by  the  skin. 

The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  lithiasis  is  generally  fiftvonrable.  It  may 
almost  always  be  relieved  when  merely  in  the  form  of  gravel;  though,  if  the 
original  predisposition  has  been  strong,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prevent  occi^ 
sional  returns  of  the  complaint. 

Phosphatio  Lithiasis. —  Ceramuna  (Willis). — ^Thisis  much  less  fre- 
quent than  the  preceding  variety  of  gravel.  The  salts  of  which  the  deposit 
consists  are  the  double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  the  phos-* 
phate  of  lime,  either  separate  or  mingled.  Unmixed  phosphate  of  lime  ii 
rare;  the  double  salt  is  less  so;  and  the  two  together  are  moat  frequent 
These  salts  are  very  insoluble,  but  in  healthy  urine  are  held  in  solution  by 
an  excess  of  acid.  They  appear  in  the  sediment  sometimes  in  the  form  U 
white,  shining,  crystalline  grains,  which  are,  however,  almost  always  mixed 
with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  impalpable  powder ;  and 
the  latter  is  often  present  alone.  The  phosphatic  deposit  is  distinguished  by 
its  whiteness,  its  insolubility  in  solution  of  potassa,  and  its  ready  solubility  ia 
dilute  muriatic  and  acetic  acids.  In  the  early  stages,  it  is  sometimes  attended 
with  a  yellowish  sediment  of  urate  of  ammonia;  but  this  diminishes  if  the  eoBh 
plaint  continues,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  almost  disappeara. 

The  urine  is  usually  more  copious  than  in  health,  and  of  a  pale  colovr 
when  passed.  It  is  sometimes  clear  at  first,  at  other  times  turbid,  and,  ia 
the  former  case,  lets  full  a  sediment  upon  cooling,  and  sometimes  also  upon 
being  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  probably  on  account  of  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid.  From  this  latter  property  it  might  be  mistaken  for  albuminoos 
urine;  but  it  may  he  readily  distinguished  by  the  solubility  of  the  coagulam 
in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Another  characteristic  is  the  frequent  appea^ 
ance  of  an  iridescent  pellicle  of  the  phosphates  on  the  surfoce  of  the  oriat, 
when  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.     This  pellicle  is  gradually 
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deposited*  Pho^pbatio  urine  frequeptly  presents  beantifall j  ci^stalline  forms 
under  microscopic  examinalion.  In  the  beginnings  the  urine  is  sometimes 
feebly  acid)  but  more  frequently  neutral ;  in  the  end,  it  is  always  alkaline. 
Its  sp.  gr.  varies  much,  according  as  more  or  less  of  it  is  evacuated.  Willie 
fans  found  it  as  low  as  1.004  in  the  morning  when  the  urine  was  copious^  and 
as  high  as  1.038  at  night  when  it  was  comparatively  scanty.  The  urine  be- 
eomes  putrescent,  with  exhalation  of  ammonia,  more  speedily  than,  jh  uria 
acid  lithiasis,  or  than  in  health ;  and,  when  it  assumes  this  condition,  the 
phosphatic  deposition  is  greatly  ipcreased.  It  is  inuch  leto  liable  to  be  at- 
tended with  crystalline  deposit  within  the  body  than  the  uric  acid  urine;  and 
hence  true  phosphatic  gravel  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease,  though  the  urine 
often  abounds  in  the  salts. 

The  causes  of  the  phosphatic  sediment  are  such  as  produce  an  excess  of  the . 
raits,  or  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine.  The  phosphates  being  held,  in  solu- 
tion in  the  urine  by  an  excess  of  acid,  are  of  course  deposited  when  the  acid 
is  neutralized,  or  an  alkali  predomiqates.  This  is  probably  much  the  most 
frequent  source  of  the  phosphatic  deposition.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  dis- 
position to  an  over-production  of  the  phosphates  is  apt  to  accompany  a  nervous 
and  irritable  condition  of  system,  marked  by  general  debility,  paleness  of  com- 

Slexion,  impaired  digestion,  and  a  frequent,  irritated  and  easily  excited  pulse.^ 
'he  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  prominent,  with  irregular  bowels, 
and  deranged  hepatic  secretion.  There  is  ofteu  uneasiness,  seldom  amounting 
to  pain,  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  condition  is  found  among  the  poor,  as  a 
oonscquence  of  unwholesome  food,  exposure  to  cold  and  privation,  and  wretoh- 
edness  of  all  kinds.  It  occurs  also  in  those  whose  systems  have  been  worn 
out  by  profligate  habits,  or  by  over- exertion,  whether  bodily  or  mentaL  In 
its  worst  forms,  there  is  often  loss  of  appetite,  a  listless  state  both  of  mind  and 
body,  peevishness  or  acerbity  of  temper,  general  debility,  emaciation,  and  a 
sunken,  haggard  appearance  of  the  face.  It  is  often  associated  with  chronio 
organic  affectiona  of  the  urinary  organs,  uterus,  rectum,  or  spinal  marrow. : 

Injuries  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  &c.,  from  local  violence,  occa^onally  pre- 
cede the  developement  of  the  phosphatic  lithiasis.  Whatever  induces  chronio 
inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs  disposes  to  the  affection.  The  diseased 
mucus  which  results,  has  been  thought  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and  thus  induce 
putrefaction  in  the  urine  while  still  in  the  bladder.  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees,  how- 
ever, believes  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  is  owing  to  the  alka- 
linity of  the  mucus  itself,  and  not  to  any  decomposing  effect  it  may  exert  on 
ibe  urea.  {Land.  Med.  Gaz.y  July,  1851,  p.  33.)    The  alkalme  condition 

*  Dr.  Bence  Jones  states,  as  the  result  of  an  observaUon  of  100  cases  of  disease,  and 
of  many  hundred  quantitatiye  analyses,  that  acute  affections  of  the  nerrous  substance, 
either  organic  or  functional,  are  the  only  diseases  in  which  an  excess  of  the  phosphatic 
salts,  earthy  and  alkaline,  can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  urine.  Connecting  this-  fact 
with  the  discoyery  of  Mulder,  that  in  inflammation  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  oxidized, 
be  thinks  it  probable  that,  when  theaierrous  substance  of  the  brain  is  inflamed  or  irri- 
tated,  its  phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  oxidation,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  the  excess  of  phosphates  alluded  to.  (Laneet^  July  29,  1847.)  I>r.  O.  Ow^n 
Rees  believes  that  the  phosphatic  deposition,  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  attributable  to 
an  stkaline  condition  of  the  urine  resulting  from  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach,  in 
which  the  acids  usually  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  are  secreted  with  the  gastric  juice. 
He  admita,  however,  that  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  occasions  alkaline  urine,  and 
consequently  phosphatic  deposition,  from  defective  innervation ;  but  in  these  eases  is 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  result  to  a  secondary  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  organs,  which  is  well  known  to  cause  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  {Lond.  Med. 
QoM.,  July,  1861,  p.  81,  &c.) 
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tlut  vV.i^;  if.  a^  dK  aMHiiK  f)€  Wfivaunu.  in  Vjviexum  visa 
Mi^«r;^.>iit  '^MMv^ttOMy  lrj«wi  la  :iw:  orber  pn««  m^ua  om  w  W 

ipznXttfJi  f4  liflM  m  tW  iv^  auj  be  re^w^ixed  bj  the 
<iril  ^54Ul4  ntyy^b  tt  ^biUiA  «l^n  examloed  siwicr  tbe  w 
Unto^  ;^l^#  C>*4  erjtteU  ka^^  ibe  Cmib  of  ik  doaib-b^IL  and  iooMdiMS  are  cimkr 
(^  ^'7a),  Tk»4  domb'b^ll  i^aMaW,  ^MUfifitrdl^f:  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Giifick,  csnart  o£ 
tniitnUi  n^Ml^^  ^VS^^If^^i  Myl  nulUciog  fraa  ik  euaiDOii  eeatre.  {Lomd,  Med. 
Oojt.f  fMe  l^.'V;,  p.  lO^*;,;  TLe  domb-beli  f>nB  of  erjKals,  Ml  ooe 
»*/W^i  M  i'}tSktm(^4',n%Ut  f/f  rnukhkU:  of  Mne,  bai  be«a  fooad  ia  to  aaaj 
tugf*>9f\mhtm  fd  iU^  uriri^,  m  u>  iuiT«  rerj  mocb  loct  iu  Talue  ia  dn^aocis.  Dr. 
(ihU\thf(  K\t^  firxt  rAlM  atu^tioo  t/i  the  fact,  that  minate  erjstab  of  tliat 
unit  //ft/;fi  fi'At  \u  the  Drih^;,  wbicb  ordiDarilj  escape  notice  od  acoooat  of  tbeir 
UMi^\ritttu*:y  ^  and  cl^iae  approa/;b  in  <ipecinc  {fravitj  to  that  of  the  liqaid.  Bj 
ffttuiXy  btftfiftng  tb^  Itr^uid,  and  thiuf  diminishing  ita  specific  gravitj,  the  crjstalf 
kt*i  tU'i^uf'tU'jL  Tb^y  alno  »lowly  i>abifide,  if  the  urine  is  allowed  to  ataad; 
bfit  th'^if  »\fpt'.nc*t  (iboiild  Tiot  bf;  inffrrred  from  tbeir  not  behig  obeerred  in  the 
iM;dirri<'rit,  until  at  lea^t  tinrnty-four  hours  after  micturition.  If  any  subataoee 
t'.n\ni)tU'  of  a/;tirif(  M  a  nucleus  bo  prc^nt,  the  crystals  are  apt  to  cluster  around 
it;  hw\  thtiy  ^<;n<frally  full  in  connexion  with  any  other  matter  which  aiay  be 
d<'[^mif<vl  frmn  lh*i  urine,  us,  for  example,  uric  acid,  or  the  phof^phate  of  mag- 
iu'mUi  urid  ummonia,  Acc^>rding  to  Dr.  Bird^  there  is  generally  an  excess  of 
urtti  in  Iht*.  oxttlic  af;id  urine. 

liiMlc  is  known  of  tlie  cause  of  oxalic  lithiasis.     The  system  is  not  obvi- 

*  ]tr.  lUu'n  «!ip1airiii  tliiif  fnct  in  the  following  manner.  A  slight  inflammation  of  tbt 
ur\tiiiry  iihk'oiin  rnifriihruiie  o<;cfiHionH  a  feeble  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  consequently 
A  (J«(;4iiiip'MiLiori  of  tin;  atntiionitical  Miltjt  hy  means  of  the  6xed  alkali  eliminated.  TIm 
arnriiortiiiro  inn^n(;Hi»n  |ihoM)»hfito  in  produced;  and  its  precipitation  indicates  tber^ 
Inrt',  H  hvliln  nikniinity  and  frchle  inlliimmation.  But  in  the  cases  in  which  tb«  mutoai 
tiKMohniiH*  it  nmro  (Inciily  nfTcrtcd,  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  produced, 
Mrhlch,  iiltrr  (l(tnoinp<iMin)(  nil  the  aninioniHcal  suits,  remains  in  excess  in  the  urine,  and 
now  pr«  ri|iit4it(*ii  tho  phoMphut-e  of  lime.  The  ammoniacal  alkalinity  of  the  urine  can  ba 
rtMiilily  fli»«(iiiguif«h<Ml  hy  the  circumstance,  that  litmus  paper,  rendered  blue  by  it  after 
\n'\uyi  rcililiMiiMl  hy  an  acid,  resumes  its  red  colour  on  hecoming  dry  iu  the  air,  in  coose- 
i|Ut  iK'o  nl'  th««  oHcapc  of  tho  ammonia.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the  alkalinity  is  owinf 
III  III)  rirt'MM  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies.   [Loud.  Mai.  Oaz.^  July,  1851,  p.  83.) 
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ously  much  deranged  before  the  attack.  Dr.  Prout  belieyes  that^the  predift- 
pofiitioD  consists  in  a  peculiar  morbid  condition,  which  is  at  first  of  a  somewhat 
inflammator J  character,  but  afterwards  evinces  itself  by  general  debility,  nervous 
irritability,  dyspepsia,  and  a  tendency  to  carbunculous  affections,  and  scaly  or 
impetiginous  eruptions*  According  to  Dr.  Bird,  individuals  in  whom  the  oxalic 
urine  exists  are  apt  to  be  irritable  and  extremely  sensitive,  dyspeptic,  feeble, 
emaciated,  and  full  of  hypochondriacal  notion^  and  gloomy  apprehensions. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson  states  that,  in  a  number  of  instances  in  which  he  had  found 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  the  patient  was  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  neu- 
ralgia. (^Bo8t.  Med,  and  Surg,  journ.,  xlix.  184,  from  North-  Western  Med. 
and  Surg,  Joum,)  Contrary  to  what  has  generally  been  thought  in  relation 
to  the  prevalence  of  oxalic  acid  lithiasis,  Jh,  Bird  expresses  his  belief  that, 
in  London,  the  cases  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  exists  in  the  urine  are  hr  moro 
frequent  than  those  in  which  there  is  deposition  of  the  earthy  phosphates. 
The  immediate  cause  of  production  is  probably  some  defect  in  the  assimilative 
processes;  and,  in  almost  all  instances,  a  close  investigation  will  reveal  serious 
functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.*  Some  relation  appears  to 
exist  between  the  state  of  system  predisposing  to  this  deposition  and  that 
which  occasions  the  deposition  of  the  urates;  for  it  has  frequently  been  ob-. 
served  that  the  disappearance  of  one  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  other. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  use  of  sorrel,  and  of  the  footstalks  of  rhubarb 
leaves,  as  articles  of  diet,  favours  the  production  of  the  oxalic  deposit;  as  both 
of  these  vegetables  contain  oxalic  acid  combined  in  excess  with  potassa.f  It 
is  probable  also  that,  when  a  predisposition  exists,  the  free  use  of  sugar  jnaj 
tend  to  give  it  effect.  The  complaint  sometimes  occurs  in  infancy;  is  most 
common  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty;  and  is  rare  in  old  age. 

Silu'iaus  lithiasis  is  an  apocryphal  affection.  It  is  true  that  sand  and  sili- 
cious  concretions  are  asserted  to  have  been  discharged  from  the  bladder;  btit| 
when  the  cases  are  accurately  investigated,  they  invariably 4)rove  to  be  decep- 
tive. The  patients  are  generally  females ;  and*  the  effort  "at  imposition  is  prob^ 
ably  the  result,  in  most  instances,  of  that  singular  variety  of  insanity  which 
is  occasionally  associated  with  hysteria,  and  is  especially  directed  towards  the 

*  The  fact  that  uric  acid  is  conyerted,  by  the  agency  of  oxide  of  lead,  into  urea, 
oxalic  acid,  and  allantoin,  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  the  acid  might  undergo  a 
similar  metamorphosis  in  the  system.  To  ascertain  this  point,  Wohler  and  Frerichs 
performed  some  experiments  upon  animals,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  when  one  of 
the  urates  is  introduced  into  the  system,  either  oxalate  of  lime,  or  an  abnormal  amount 
of  urea,  or  both,  are  found  in  the  urine.  Urate  of  ammonia,  giren  to  a  man  in  the 
evening,  was  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  sediment  in  the  urine  consisting  •ohiefty  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  while  the  urine  itself  was  of  high  specific  gravity,  indicating  the  prob- 
able presence  of  urea  in  large  proportion.  This  fact  may  possibly  be  found  of  some  use 
in  the  explanation  of  the  morbid  assimilation  which  characterizes  oxaluria.  (See  CAe- 
mieal  Gazette,  June  15,  1848,  p.  281.) 

j-  In  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  contained  in  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  (N.  S.  xvi.  281),  the  views  of  Dr.  Bird  are  confirmed 
by  the  detail  of  several  cases.  Dr.  Frick  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oxalic 
acid  deposit  is  among  the  most  common  of  those  requiring  medical  interference.  In  two 
eases,  the  patients  complained  that  they  had  never  eaten  tomatoes  without  suffering  an 
aggravation  of  their  symptoms;  and,  as  this  fruit  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oxalio 
acid,  the  inference  is  obvious,  that  the  use  of  it  as  a  vegetable  may  contribute  to  the 
production  of  this  variety  of  urinary  disorder.  {Note  to  the  second  edition.) 

Dr.  II.  Bence  Jones  has  so  often  found  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  good 
health,  that  he  docs  not  consider  it  as  indicating  the  existence  of  any  serious  disease, 
scarcely  more  so,  indeed,  than  urate  of  ammonia.  (London  Lancet,  Feb.  28,  1850.) 
professor  Lehmann  has  also  frequently  found  oxalate  of  lime  present  in  normal  urine ; 
and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  pret^  well  established  that  the  presence  6f  this  salt 
in  the  urine,  unless  in  considerable  quantity,  or  attended  with  other  signs  of  deranged 
health,  is  of  very  litUe  significance.     (Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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nrinafjor  genital  organs.  In  ^nany-aaaea,  the  anbetancea  iiiwrfiwl  to  bcve 
been  discharged  with  the  nrine  have  been  obvioaslj  of  external  origin,  aneh 
as  common  sand  and  pieces  of  pebbles^  glass,  or  qoarts.  I  onee  reoeiTed  firom 
a  physician  in  the  conntry  a  small  box  full  of  hard  bodies  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  urethra  or  vagina  of  a  female.  One  of  theae  waa  a  tma 
calculus,  and  had  been  the  first  extracted.  The  others  were  fragments  of 
glass,  pebbles,  quMls,  &c.,  and  had  clearly  been  introduced  by  the  female 
herself.  It  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be  constantly  on'hb  guard 
against  this  species  of  deception. 

Efffxts  of  Morbid  Urinary  Depositn. — These  differ  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deposit,  and  the  portion  of  the  urinary  organs  upon  which  it  acta* 
It  has  been  before  stated  that,  in  the  form  of  impalpable  powder,  the  aedimenl 
produces  no  material  effect  in  its  passage.  In  the  form  of  sand^  it  often  excites 
very  considerable  irritation  throoghout  the  urinary  passages,  from  the  pelria 
of  the  kidney  where  it  is  deposited,  to  the  termination  of  the  urethra.  In  that 
of  calculus.  It  gives  rise  to  peculiar  phenomena  in  the  several  positiona  which 
it  may  occupy,  as  the  kidneys,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder.  I  shall  treat  of 
these  two  forms  distinctly. 

The  commencement  of  an  attack  of  gravel,  in  which  the  sediment  is  in  the 
form  of  sand  so  fine  that  no  mechanical  impediment  is  offered  to  its  passage, 
is  frequently  marked  with  febrile  symptoms,  either  as  a  part  of  that  condition 
of  system  which  leads  to  the  deposition,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  irritation 
of  the  kidney  produced  by  the  deposited  matter.     There  is  an  excited  polse^ 
furred  tongue,  headache  or  vertigo,  heat  of  skin,  heaviness,  and  general  dis- 
comfort, with  not  unfrequently  more  or  less  pain  in  the  back,  which  is,  how- 
ever, dull  and  aching  rather  than  acute.    After  these  symptoms  have  oontinned 
for  a  day  or  two,  a  discbarge  of  sandy  matter  takes  place  with  the  urine,  pre- 
ceded by  scalding  or  cutting  pains  in  the  course  of  the  ureter,  and  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  attended  by  itching  or  painful  sensations  at  the  outlet  of 
the  urethra,  with  frequent  and  urgent  desires  to  make  wster,  and  a  good  deal 
of  straining  in  the  effort.     These  sensations  are  much  modified  in  different 
cases,  in  some  rising  to  the  most  violent  strangury,  in  others  scarcely  exceed- 
ing a  moderate  burning  with  a  little  uneasiness  along  the  passages.     After  a 
short  time,  the  symptoms  become  milder  or  cease  for  a  while,  to  return 
in  renewed  paroxysms^  until  at  length  the  morbid  tendency  seems  to  give 
way,  and  the  patient  is  restored   to   health ;   or  the  affection   assumes  a 
chronic  form,  and  runs  on  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  indefinitely,  with  irre- 
gular alternations  of  remission  and  exacerbation.     Not  unfrequently  it  ap- 
pears at  first  with  milder  features,  and  becomes  aggravated  as  it  advances. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  discharge  is  of  the  uric  acid  character, 
especially  when   attended   in   the   commencement  with   febrile   symptoms, 
and  always  when  associated  with  gout.     In  the  phosphatic  variety,  the  suf- 
ferings from  the  mere  deposition  are  so  mixed  up  with  those  incident  to 
the  organic  disease  in  the  urinary  organs,  that  it  is  not  always  ea^  to  de- 
termine how  much  is  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  proper  fithiasis. 
One  of  the  painful  paroxysms  or  exacerbations,  attendant  npon  the  evaonatioa 
of  sandy  matter,  is  usually  called  a  fit  of  the  gravel. 

When  concretions  form,  so  large  as  to  come  under  the  designation  of  calculi, 
the  effects  are  much  more  serious.  They  are  different,  accorling  as  the  calcu- 
lus is  in  the  kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder. 

Calculi  are  almost  always  formed  originally  in  the  kidney.  Crystallioe 
particles  are  often  observed  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  small  concretions  are 
occasionally  seen  sticking  in  the  point  of  the  papillae,  and  partly  projecting 
into  the  infnndibula.     Not  unfrequently  they  are  detained  in  the  pelvis  or 
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calyces,  sometimes  inBgly,  btit  occasionally  also  in  considerable  nnmbers.  They 
are  of  varioua  sizes,  generally  small,  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pih^ 
and  seldom  larger  than  a  pea.  Occa^onally,  however,  they  attain  a  great 
magnitude,  filling  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney,  and  weighing  two  or 
three  oanoes.  In  many  instances,  they  produce  little  obvious  ^eot,  and  ai*e 
carried  for  a  long  time  without  serious  incpnvenience.  There  may  be  ocoa- 
monal  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  region,' and  embarrassment  in  the  passage  of 
the  uri^e,  with  the  discharge  of  calculous  matter;  but  the  symptoms  are  not 
such  as  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  renal  calculi.  Often, 
however,  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  much  pain  in  the  region  ot  the  kidney^ 
with  all  the  other  symptoms  of  nephritic  inflammation,  such  as  frequent 
micturition,  scanty,  high-coloured,  or  bloody  urine,  nausea  and  voiniting,  and 
flometimes  pains  shooting  towards  the  groin  or  down  the  thigh,  with  retraction 
of  the  testicle,  ftc.  (See  NephriHi.)  Sudden  jars  or  concussions  of  t)ie  body 
from  a  false  step,  jumping,  rough  riding,  &c.,  are  apt  to  excite  uteasiness  and 
even  acute  pain;  and  rest  is  attended  with  greater  relief  than  in  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  from  other  causes.  The  occasional  discharge,  moreover,  Of 
calculous  matter  by  urine  serves  to  direct  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
and  the  particular  character  of  the  renal  calculus  may  often  be  told  from  the 
nature  of  the  substance  discharged.  The  symptoms,  though  somewhat  relieved 
by  treatment,  are  apt  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  continued  presence  of 
the  irritating  matter,  until  at  length,  after  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic,  such 
as  attends  the  passage  of  a  calculus  through  the  ureter,  one  or  more  small  con- 
cretions escape  with  the  urine,  and  the  complaint  often  ceases  for  a  time,  or 
^sappears  altogether.  The  continued  presence  of  calculi  in  the  kidney  M>me- 
times  leads  to  very  serious  organic  disease,  such  as  abscess,  absorptioirof  the 
glandular  struetui^e,  and  great  distension  consequent  upon  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  urine.  (See  Chronic  Nephritis,  and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,) 
Sometimes  also  it  gives  rise  to  fatal  suppression  of  urine,  probably  by  com- 
pression of  the  secreting  vesseb,  either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention 
of  the  accumulated  and  retained  secretion. 

When  the  calculus  enters  the  ureter  it  produces  a  double  injury ;  first,,by1t8 
rough  surface  or  sharp  angles,  wounding  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  secondly, 
by  its  magnitude  distending  the  coats  of  the  tube,  and  thus  inducing  excessive 
irritation.  The  pain  which  attends  its  passage  is  sometimes  excruoiatipg,  and 
perhaps  equals  any  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  It  is  usually  more 
or  less  paroxysmal,  and  has  therefore  been  called  nephritic  colic.  The  affec- 
tion has  been  already  sufficiently  described  under  the  title  of  nephralgiay  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  After  a  variable  duration  of  the  severest  suffer- 
ing, the  patient  is  often  suddenly  relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into 
the  bladder,  and  it  is  s^id  that  the  relief  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  paroxysm* 
of  unusual  intensity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  sensibility' of  the  extremity 
of  the  duct.  In  some  instances,  the  calculus  is  detained  in  the  ureter,  either 
producing  complete  obstruction,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  urine,  with 
distension,  ulceration  or  ruj^ture,  or  renal  ischuria,  or  so  arranging  itself  in  the 
end  as  to  allow  the  urine  to  flow  past  it,  and  thus  producing  directly  no  other 
mischief  than  inflammation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  relation  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  calculi  in  the  ureter,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the'  oxalate  of  lime  concretions  produce  the  severest  pain  from  their 
roughness  and  hardness,  and  the  phosphatic  the  least  because  less  generally 
crystallized.  The  latter,  however,  are  comparatively  rare ;  as  the  phosphates 
are  little  disposed  to  form  original  concretions,  and  are  generally  produced  by 
deposition  al»nt  a  nucleus.  The  uric  acid  concretions  are  greatly  more  numerous 
than  both  the  others  together.  The  character  of  the  caJcutus  may  be  conjeo- 
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toredfiroBitbtlef  tbevrine.  HurkaddortkevratetneoopioadjdepoHlad, 
the  eoBcre^on  nay  be  fuppoeed  to  be  of  the  same  nature ;  sod  §o  alat  of  th« 
phosphates;  while  the  absenee  of  all  deposit,  or  the  preseaoe  of  ozmlie  acid  ia 
any  state  id  the  arine,  especially  if  the  nephralgic  paroxysms  are  vBasoally 
severe,  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  offending  cause  mi^bl  be  th« 
oxalate  of  lime. 

In  the  Uadder,  a  small  calculus  does  not  necessarily  oecssioii  much  un- 
easineas.     The  immediate  relief  experienced  upon  its  escape  from  the  ureter 
18  so  fH'eat,  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against  the 
ultimate  consequences.     Generally,  the  calculus  passes  readily  through  the 
urethra;  as  this  tube  is  of  larger  caliber  thau  the  ureters..     In  some  iBstaiices 
it  sticks  in  its  passage,  causing  painful  pricking  sensations,  and  a  more  or  leas 
complete  obstruction  of  the  urine.     This  is  a  case  exclusiTely  for  the  svrgeoD. 
Not  unfrequently,  howcTcr,  from  want  of  due  attention  at  the  time,  it  remaiiis 
in  the  bladder,  and  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  stone.     It  is  probable  that  calculi 
seldom  originate  in  the  bladder.     A  nucleus,  generally  of  uric  acid,  sometunes 
of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  other  matlersy  enters 
through  one  of  the  ureters,  and  then  receives  accretions,  either  of  its  own  or 
a  different  nature,  according  to  the  state  of  the  urine.     Should  the  phosphatie 
condition  prevail,  in  consequence  either  of  the  general  state  of  the  ooostito- 
tion,  or  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  from  local  causes,  the  additions  will  consist 
of  the  phosphates.     Not  unfreqoently,  alternate  layers  of  different  deposits 
are  found  in  the  stone.     Occasionally,  instead  of  a  nucleus  of  urio  add,  or  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  the  deposition  will  take  place  around  a  portion  of  coagulated 
blood  or  fibrio,  or  any  foreign  body  that  may  have  accidentally  entered  the 
bladder.     Sometimes  the  calculus  remains  long  in  the  bladder,  and  increases 
greatly  before  it  produces  much  inconvenience,     (jenerally,  however,  its  pre- 
sence is  indicated  by  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition,  an  occasional  sad- 
den stoppage  of  the  stream  of  urine,  painful  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
bladder,  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra,  and  itching  and  painful 
sensations  in  the  glans  penis,  which  lead,  especially  in  children,  to  a  frequent 
pulling  and  great  elongation  of  the  prepuce.     These  symptoms  are  gradually 
increased.     The  disposition  to  pass  water  becomes  at  length  extremely  urgent 
and  almost  incessant,  and  the  ipasms  of  the  bladder  exquisitely  painful.     The 
least  jar  occasions  severe  suffering,  so  that  riding  in  a  rough  vehicle  becomes 
almost  impossible.     Vesical  mucus  is  discharged  in  great  quantities,  the  urine 
becomes  offensive,  and  copious  deposition  of  the  phosphates  oflen  takes  place. 
The  general  health  at  length  gives  way.     Hectic  fever  ensues,  with  great 
debility  and  emaciation ;  and  at  last  death  from  inflammation  and  disorgania- 
tion  of  the  bladder  relieves  the  patient.     These  symptoms,  however,  though 
•strongly  characteristic,  should  not  be  exclusively  relied  on  in  forming  a  diag- 
nosis.    Sounding  is  the  only  infallible  method  of  determining  the  existence 
of  stone  in  the  bladder.     Sometimes  the  stone  is  encysted;  and  then  the 
symptoms  are  much  more  obscure.     To  the  physician  it  is  chiefly  important 
to  know  that  calculus  in  the  bladder  exists,  in  order  not  to  confound  it  with 
other  complaints ;  and  to  be  aware  of  its  composition,  in  order  that  he  may 
administer  suitable  palliative  remedies.     The  latter  knowledge  is  to  be  ob- 
tained exclusively  by  the  examination  of  the  urine,  and  the  matters  discharged 
with  it. 

TVeatmeni  of  lAthiatM. — The  means  of  relieving  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  kidney,  ureters,  and  bladder  by  calculous  depositions,  are  treated  of  else- 
where. (See  the  articles  NephrUi\  Nephralgia,  and  CtfsiitU.)  The  measures 
which  require  attention  here,  are  those  calculated  to  prevent  the  deposition 
from  taking  place  within  the  body,  and  to  remove  the  deposited  matter.     As 
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the  mode  of  treaimetii  is  inflaenced  by  the  character  of  the  caleoloas  matter, 
it  will  be  proper  to  gite  separately  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  three  pronii- 
nent  forms  of  lithiasis  already  described. 

1.  In  the  \trie  acid  Variety,  the  indications  are,  1.  to  render  the  nvie  acid 
more  soluble  in  the  urine;  2.  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  the  nrine 
itself;  3.  to  correct  the  const! tational  tendency  to  excess  in  the  production 
of  uric  acid,  or  of  any  other  aoid  which  may  have  the  property  of  precipi- 
tating it  from  its  solution;  and  4.  to  remove  from  the  bckiy  any  calculus 
which  may  have  been  already  deposited. 

To  render  the  uric  acid  more  soluble^  recourse  nmst  be  had  to  the  alkalies 
or  alkaline  earths.  These  are,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  efficient  remedies  in 
this  variety  of  lithiasis.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  idiould  be 
preferred,  as  less  liable  than  the  caustic  alkalies,  or  even  their  carbonates,  to 
injare  the  stomach.  Either  of  these  bicarbonates  maybe  given  for  a  long 
time  without  injury.  I  have  always  employed  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
seldom  found  it  to  fail  in  correcting,  for  the  time,  a  tendency  to  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid  or  the  urates.  It  is  less  unpleasant  than  the  oorresponding  salt 
of  potassa,  and  probably  not  less  efficacious.  By  rendering  the  urine  alka- 
line, these  salts  enable  it  to  hold  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  They  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  thus  meeting 
the  second  indication.  It  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  correct  the  excessive 
production  of  the  acid;  but  they  afford  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  prevent 
injurious  results,  while  other  means  are  employed  for  effecting  a  radical  cure. 
When  the  cause  of  the  excess  of  uric  acid  is  temporary,  it  often  happens  that 
no  other  remedies  are  necessary.  The  bicarbonates  have  still  another  advan- 
tage, that  they  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  phosphates  as  well  as  uric  aoidi 
and  consequently  do  not  occasion  the  deposition  of  these  salts,  as  the  carbo- 
nates and  caustic  alkalies  are  accused  of  doing.  They  should  be  used  freely, 
and  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  liquid.  The  best  solvent  for  them  is  car- 
bonic acid  water,  as  it  is  usually  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  at  the 
same  time  supplies  any  deficiency  of  carbonic  acid  which  may  exist  -in  the 
salt.  Half  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  dissolved-  in  from 
four  to  eight  fiuidounces  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  or  without  ginger  syrup, 
four  times  a  day.  It  should  be  continued  until  the  urine  ceases  to  yield  any 
sediment  on  cooling,  passes  freely,  and  recovers  its  natural  colour;  and,  if 
omitted,  should  be  resumed  immediately  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  natural  mineral  waters,  most  useful  in  calculous  complaints,  are 
those  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Such  are  the  celelnrated  waters  of 
Vichy,  in  France.  Solution  of  potassa,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  magnesiai 
lime-water,  and  soap,  have  all  been  employed  to  meet  the  same  iiidication, 
and  all  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  same  effect  There  might  be  circum- 
stances under  which  one  of  these  antacids  would  be  preferable ;  as  lime-water, 
for  example,  in  cases  of  chronic  nausea  and  vomiting;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  bicarbonates. 

Borax  and  phosphate  of  soda  have  been  recommended  in  this  variety  of 
gravel,  in  consequence  of  their  solvent  power  over  tfrio  acid.  Benzoic  add 
was  also  suggested  by  Dr.  Alexander  Ure;  but  the  supposition  upon  which 
the  suggestion  was  founded,  that  tljkis  acid  has  the  property  of  converting  the 
uric  into  soluble  hippuric  acid  in  the  system,  has  not  been  sustained.  Upon 
another  principle,  however,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  it  proves  useful  in  phos- 
phatic  depositions. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  increasing  the  solvent 
power  of  the  urine,  means  must  be  employed  to  increase  its  quantity. 
Hence,  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  cool  diluent  liquids,  such  as  gtun 
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«»Ue  ntcr,  JiTirrf  tea,  wmi  ^  mlvEOB  «f  iPinpuj 

9mi  hoiut  kares.     CbHwbk  acid  vxter  i§  Moessa  a 

tke«i&  taae^     BeM£s  vill  norv  and  tiieii  accFoe  firja 

gabttftMa  to  the  drink,  espeeiallj  in  ckroicic  cues  ia  vfaic^ 

latk/Q  K^j  IKX  be  oLjecticnabSe.     Sack  a^iitkcs  are  the  oil  of  jaaiper.  wild 

carrot,  a&d  the  ffwii;  €f[  nitrie  ecker.     It  ku  beea  f  tas«ii  tkas  tke  alkalmp 

kiearbcnates  serre  alio  to  fnifil  tkk  m  well  at  the  first  iadSeadoa. 

Id  order  to  correct  tke  tendeaej  to  an  €xoteeiT%  pr:4aetMa  of  arie  acad.  ve 
Bia%t  r*;a»OTe  lU  caoAU.  The  patient,  tkerefore,  ikoald  be  restricted  to  a 
▼e^^eetable  diet  in  tke  aeiite  form  of  the  eompUInt;  and.  even  in  ckrauc  eaaea, 
th^mld  emploj  ammal  foc4  witk  moderation.  Akoholic  drinks  akoakl  be 
bthiddtsfa.  To  pterent  tke  imeratioB  or  aecnaraiadofli  of  aaj  otkei-  acid  ia 
tke  f  jfrten,  wbiek  maj  tend  to  precipitate  tke  uric  acid,  acejceat  artidea  of 
food  fcLoald  be  aTcoded,  as  well  as  sabstanees  of  difficalt  digestioa.  wkick  nnj 
&Totir  tbt;  prr^oetioo  ^  aeki  in  tke  stomacb  bj  dimiDishing  its  aolTent  powqa. 
Tke  alkalies  also  meet  tkis  indication  bj  neatraliziDg  anj  ezceas  of  acid  pfo> 
daeed.  Otker  means  calcolated  to  prerent  acenmaiation  of  acid  ia  tke  cir- 
eolation,  a^e  suck  as  excite  die  skin  or  tke  bowels  to  increased  acCioD,  and 
tkrow  off  tke  acid  throagh  tkese  emnnctories.  In  the  febrile  state,  tke  aea- 
tral  catbartie  salts  may  be  nsed  as  porgatires,  and  tke  citrate  of  potaaaa  aad 
acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia  as  diaphoretics.  The  latter  salts  are  best  giTea 
in  the  state  ai  efferreseenoe.  Thej  have  the  additional  advantage,  that,  bj 
ike  decomposition  of  their  acid  ingredient  in  the  process  of  digestion,  tkej 
increase  tke  alkalinity  of  tke  blood,  and  impart  this  property  also  to  tke  ariae. 
In  the  absence  of  ferer,  combinations  of  opiom  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic  will  be  nsefal,  especially  at  bedtime.  Recoorse  may  also  be  had  to 
the  warm  bath.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Moderate  exercise 
is  advaotageoni,  b^^th  by  enabling  the  system  to  appropriate  the  food  adnutted 
into  it,  without  the  neceasity  of  throwing  off  the  exceas  in  the  fam  of  area 
or  uric  add,  and  by  sustaining  the  eliminating  function  of  the  skin. 

The  fourth  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  means  directed  to  the  solotioB, 
dUsiDt<;gration,  or  mechanical  expul&ion  of  the  calculus.  These  are  to  be  re- 
sorted to  whether  the  calculus  is  in  the  kidney  or  the  bladder.  To  effect  its 
solutif>n,  no  means  are  so  efficacious  as  a  very  free  and  long-continued  use  of 
the  alkaline  bicarbonates.  The  urine  should  be  brought  into  the  alkaline 
state  by  these  salts,  and  kept  so  for  months  if  necessary.  Instances  are  re- 
6orde<l,  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  even  stones  in  the  bladder 
bave  been  completely  removed  in  this  way.  Renal  calculi  are  supposed  to 
kave  been  sometimes  disintegrated,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of  expulsioa, 
by  the  use  of  stimulating  diuretics,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  and 
cantharidcs.  It  is  certain  that  sometimes,  after  the  free  use  of  these  sub- 
stances, large  quantities  of  calculous  matter  have  been  discharged  with  the 
unne,  to  the  great  relief  of  previous  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  regions,  and 
other  morbid  symptoms.  But  their  mode  of  action  is  not  so  certain.  It  may 
be  that,  by  their  stimulant  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  they  enable  the  tubuH 
iiriniferi  more  thoroughly  to  discharge  the  calculous  matter  contained  in  them, 
than  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  diuresis.  It  may  be  also  that  the  calcu- 
lous matter  alluded  to  is  the  result  of  a  stimulated  secretion,  and  tke  relief 
owing  to  its  elimination  from  the  system. 

When  there  b  reason  to  think  that  calculi  are  fixed  in  the  kidneys,  it  is 
possible  that  the  concussion  of  emetics,  united  with  the  relaxing  influence  of 
the  nausea  they  produce,  may  cause  their  dislodgment ;  and  horseback  riding, 
or  the  motion  of  a  jolting  carnage,  has  been  recommended  with  the  same 
Tiew ;  but  these  measures  must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 
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ney,  which,  after  havinfg  secreted  urine  satarated  with  nrio  acid  into  life 
tabulea,  may  throw  out  from  the  Malpighiap  bodies  laotio  or  free  phosphoric 
acid,  which  may  then  act  as  the  precipitant.  A  crystalline  deposit  having 
once  occurred,  sierves  a&  a  nucleus  which  may  sustain  a  precipitation  in  the 
aaturated  fluid,  without  the  further  addition  of  an  acid. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whatever  produces  an  excess  of  urie  acid  in 
the  circulation,  or  occasions  the  seoretipn  by  the  kidneys  of  another  acid  wheh 
the  urine  is  saturated  with  urioncid  or  urate  of  ammonia,  or  neutralizes  any 
alkali  which  might  otherwise-be  secreted  by  the  kidneys  and  render  the  uric 
aeid  more  soluble  by  combining  with  it,  may  serve  as  the  cause  of  an  attack 
of  this  variety  of  gravel.  Whatever  materially  diminishes  the^  quantity  of 
urine  may  haye  the  same  effect,  by  rendering  the  solution  too  concentrated. 
Hence  the  frequent  adsociation  oi  scanty  and  high-coloured  urine  with  the 
disposition  U)  deposit  uric  acid  or  the  urates.  Among  the  causes  which  act 
most  powerfully  in  producing  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  the  use  of  much  high- 
seasoned  animal  food,  conjoined  with  indulgence  in  wine  or  other  alcoholic 
drink,  and  at  the  same  time  with  habits  of  indolence.  -  An  timount  of  azotizcd 
matter  is  thus^  introduced  into  the  system  beyond  its  wants,  and  the  prelinli- 
ni^y  process  of  digestion  is  stimulated  into  over-exertion,  so  thkt  the  food, 
instead  of  being  thrown  off  by  the  stomach  or  bowels,  is  carried  into  the  blood. 
Thus  overloaded,  and  not  relieved  by  the  demands  which  vigorous  exercise 
usually  makes  upon  it,  the  blood  must  find  some  other  outlet  for  its  excess 
of  azotized  matter,  which  therefore  escapes  by  the  kidneys,  in  part  at  least^ 
in  the  shape  of  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia.  >  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
an  exelusive  vegetable  diet  predisposed  to  this  disease;  but  the  contrary  has 
been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  others.  Yet,  in  tfn 
individual  whose  urine  is  loaded,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  with  a 
superabundance  ef  uric  acid,  acescent  vegetable  food,  especially  connected 
with  a  dyspeptic  state  of  stomach,  may  strongly 'aid  in  inducing  an  attack  of 
gravel.  This  it  does  by  tlie  generation  of  an  acid,  probably  the  lactic,  phos- 
phoric, or  muriatic,  which,  entering  the  circulation,  may  be  secreted- by  the 
kidneys,  and  thus  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid)  or  may  neutralize 
any  alkali  in  the  blood,  which  might  otherwise  ^ass  out  with  the  urine,  and 
maintain  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  Hence,  attacks  of  uric  acid  gravel  may 
be  very  frequently  traced  to  the  usq  of  indigestible  and 'acescent  food  or 
drink,  such  as  heavy  dumplings,  pastry,  cheese, .  sour  fruits  or  vegetables, 
acescent  wines,  &c.,  combined  with  an  excess  of  rich  meats,'  stimulating 
drinks,  and  deficient  exercise. 

But  there  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  strong  ^constitutional  tendency  to  the 
disease,  which  occasions  it  to  appear  in  certain  individuals  from  causes  which 
have  no  effect  on  others;  so  strong,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  that  the  com- 
plaint appears,  notwithstanding  the  most  studious  care  to  shun  its  exciting 
causes.  This  tendency  is  often  hereditary,  and  often  apparently  associated 
with  gout.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  close  connexion  between  the  gouty 
and  uric  acid  diathesis.  Uric  acid  gravel  is  exceedingly  common,  in  gout,  and 
the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints  is  another  evidence  of  the  strong 
tendency,  in  .that  complaint,  to  the  generation  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  The 
similarity,  one  might  say,  the  identity  of  the  causes  of  the  two  affections,  is 
another  proof  of  their  close  relationship.  It  is  said  that  infants  whose  parents 
have  suffered  from  gout  are  apt  to  be  attacked  witlr  this  form  of  gravel  or 
calculus. 

Fevers  of  a  sthenic  character,  and  inflammations  producing  fever,  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  a  scanty,  high-coloured  urine,  which,  as  the  complaint 
passes  off,  is  apt  to  deposit  a  copious  lateritions  sediment.     This  may  readily 
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entR4i  abotbe  neretioB  «f  viae,  wUdi  it  i»&  to  faspp  is  tfe  pnpcr 
bi>:h  u  U>  qoafldtj  aod  qulitj.  Urns,  it  i«  uieTt«4  dnt  no 
cAeaeifyoi  hi  maiBUiikiDf  tbe  healthy  tfnditj  of  onne  tbaa  tbe  ve  cf 
Tbe  jAUtnt  ahoold  be  kept  under  its  mc^ente  infncDce  dwii^  iW  paroz- 
jMbA.  TLe  dose  but  be  frfjm  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  tvo,  three,  or  loar  ciawi 
•  daj.  WbeD  ofnom  diaagrcea  with  the  patient  in  all  its  forma,  tc»c  eiWr 
aareotie,  aa  eampLor,  hjoscraaiis,  eouinm,  or  dnleaman  maj  be  iwmeil  t». 
8trjcfania  has  been  reoommended  in  reference  to  its  operatioa  en  tlie  spiaal 
Barrow,  derangement  of  which  is  §iippc«ed  to  be  a  frnitfnl  Boaroe  of  ^^*»— 
nrine,  and  oooaeqaeDtl  j  of  tbe  phoephatic  depositioo. 

The  depositioo  of  the  phoephates  would  be  best  prcrcBted  bj  icndcriBC  tiM 
vine  acid.  On  this  aoeoant  the  mineral  acids  were  a(  oae  time  hig^ilj  r»- 
eopmmendedf  under  the  impremion  that  thej  might  be  secreted  witli  tbe  viiae^ 
aod  sopersatorate  the  alkalL  Bat  it  has  been  ascertained  that  theie  aods  do 
oot  enter  the  urine  in  their  free  state,  and  it  is  asserted  that  thej  hoTe  aol 
been  found  to  correct  the  alkalinitj  of  this  secretion.  This  is  probably  tive 
in  many  cases.  When  the  alkalinitj  depends  npoo  eaiises  aeting  io  tbe 
urinary  organs,  as  upon  the  secretion  of  unhealthy  mncos,  the  ands  eaoBOt 
affect  it,  as  they  do  not  reach  these  organs  in  their  fne  state.  Bat  wheo  it 
depends  npon  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  systemi 
they  may  probably  do  good  by  neatnliziog  alkali  which  might  otherwise  find 
its  way  into  the  urine.  At  any  rate  they  are  excellent  tonics,  aftd  pecnliariy 
adapted  to  tbe  condition  of  system  characteristic  of  the  phosphatic  diatheos^ 
Either  the  snlpbnric,  nitric,  moriatic,  or  nitromnriatic  acid  may  be  employed. 
Tlie  last  wonld  be  pecnliariy  appropriate  in  cases  of  disordered  hepatic  secre- 
tion. Some  of  the  T^getable  adds  appear  to  hare  done  good  ooouionally  in 
lithiasis.  Thus,  cures  are  asserted  to  have  been  frequently  produced  by  the 
use  of  hard  cider.  At  least  this  remedy  is  worthy  of  being  tned  in  the  phc»> 
phatic  variety  of  the  disease.  Benzoic  acid  has  the  effect  of  renderiiig  urine 
acidulous,  probably  by  oonTcrsion  into  hippuric  acid,  and  may  be  given, 
therefore,  in  the  phosphatic  lithiasis  with  great  effect,  so  £ur  as  coneeraa  the 
prevention  of  the  deposition.* 

But  it  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  contrary  to  former  opinion, 
that  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  are  tbe  most  efficient  medicines  in  preventing 
the  deposition,  and  effecting  the  solution  of  the  phosphatic,  as  well  as  of  the 
uric  acid  sediments.  It  is  only  the  bicarbonates,  however,  that  have  this 
effect.     Tbe  carbonates  and  pure  alkalies  increase  the  depositioo. 

No  advantage  accrues  from  an  increase  of  the  secreticm  of  urine.  It  is 
indeed  frequently  too  copious,  and  sometimes  requires  repression.  As  the 
disease  is  often  aasociated  with  chronic  iDflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  probably  owes  its  obstinacy  to  this  cause, 
remedies  which  produce  an  alterative  impression  upon  these  organs  are  occa- 
sionally useful.  Hence,  the  turpentines  or  their  volatile  oil,  eopaib^  buchu, 
uva  ursi,  pareira  brava,  &e.,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  administered. 

*  Dr.  6.  Owen  Rees  thinks  that  the  indication  in  this  affectioii  is  not,  as  has  beta 
tappoMd,  to  render  tbe  urine  acid.  He  believes,  that  acid  urine  irritates  tJbc  macoas 
membrane,  and  has  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  inflammation  in  that  membrane,  which  he 
oonsiders  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  consequent 
pftoaphatic  deposit.  He  rather  adrises  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  and  demalcenta. 
hy  which,  tha  imtatiBg  acid  being  neutraliied,  the  secretion  is  rendered  blander,  and 
the  inflaaunataon  is  allowed  to  subside,  or  may  yield  to  other  treatment  He  adYises 
aapecially  the  alkaline  salts,  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate  of  potassa,  which  have  a  powcr- 
Iw  influence  in  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  their 
mgaide  add.  (l^md.  Med.  G<u,,  July,  1851,  p.  'ib.)^XoU  to  the  third  edit^tu 
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deposited*  Phoepbatic  urine  frequently  presents  beaatifally  crystalline  forms 
under  microscopic  examination.  In  the  beginning,  the  urine  is  sometimes 
feebly  acid,  but  more  frequently  neutral;  in  the  end,  it  is  always  alkaline. 
Its  sp.  gr.  varies  much,  according  as  more  or  less  of  it  is  evacuated.  Willie 
has  found  it  as  low  as  1.004  in  the  morning  when  the  urine  was  copious,  and 
as  high  as  1.033  at  night  when  it  was  comparatively  scanty.  The  urine  be- 
comes putrescent,  with  exhalation  of  ammonia,  more  speedily  than  in  nrio 
acid  lithiasis,  or  than  in  health ;  and,  when  it  assumes  this  condition,  the 
phosphatic  deposition  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  be  at- 
tended with  crystalline  deposit  within  the  body  than  the  uric  acid  urine;  and 
hence  true  phosphatic  gravel  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease^  though  the  urine 
olten  abounds  in  the  salts. 

The  causes  of  the  phosphatic  sediment  are  such  as  produce  an  excess  of  the  . 
wits,  or  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine.  The  phosphates  being  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  urine  by  an  excess  of  acid,  are  of  course  deposited  when  the  acid 
is  neutralized,  or  an  alkali  predominates.  This  is  probably  much  the  most 
frequent  source  of  the  phosphatic  deposition.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  dis- 
position to  an  over-production  of  the  phosphates  is  apt  to  accompany  a  nervous 
and  irritable  condition  of  system,  marked  by  general  debility,  paleness  of  com- 
plexion, impaired  digestion,  and  a  frequent,  irritated  and  easily  excited  pulse.^ 
The  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  prominent,  with  irregular  bowels, 
and  deranged  hepatic  secretion.  There  is  often  uneasiness,  seldom  amounting 
to  pain,  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  condition  is  found  among  the  poor,  as  a 
consequence  of  unwholesome  food,  exposure  to  cold  and  privation,  and  wretoh- 
edness  of  all  kinds.  It  occurs  also  in  those  whose  systems  have  been  worn 
out  by  profligate  habits,  or  by  over- exertion,  whether  bodily  or  mentaL  In 
its  worst  forms,  there  is  often  loss  of  appetite,  a  listless  state  both  of  mind  and 
body,  peevishness  or  acerbity  of  temper,  general  debility,  emaciation,  and  a 
sunken,  haggard  appearance  of  the  face.  It  is  often  associated  with  chronio 
organic  affections,  of  the  urinary  organs,  uterus,  rectum,  or  spinal  marrow.  ■ 

Injuries  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  &c.,  from  local  violence,  occaiiionally  pre- 
cede the  developement  of  the  phosphatic  lithiasis.  Whatever  induces  chronio 
inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs  disposes  to  the  affection.  The  diseased 
mucus  which  results,  has  been  thought  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and  thus  induce 
putrefaction  in  the  urine  while  still  in  the  bladder.  Dr.  G.  Owen  Rees,  how- 
ever, believes  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  is  o?ring  to  the  alka- 
linity of  the  mucus  itself,  and  not  to  any  decomposing  effect  it  may  exert  on 
the  urea.  {Land.  Med.  Gaz.^  July,  1851,  p.  83.)    The  alkaline  condition 

*  Dr.  Bence  Jones  states,  as  the  result  of  an  observation  of  100  cases  of  disease,  and 
of  many  hundred  quantitative  analyses,  that  acute  affections  of  the  nerrous  substance, 
either  organic  or  functional,  are  the  only  diseases  in  which  an  excess  of  the  phosphatic 
salts,  earthy  and  alkaline,  can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  urine.  Connecting  this  fact 
with  the  discovery  of  Mulder,  that  in  inflajumation  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  oxidized, 
he  thinks  it  probable  that,  when  the  nervous  substance  of  the  brain  is  inflatned  or  irri- 
tated, its  phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  oxidation,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  the  excess  of  phosphates  alluded  to.  (Lancet^  July  29,  1847.)  Dr.  O.  Owen 
Bees  believes  that  the  phosphatic  deposition,  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  attributable  to 
an  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  resulting  from  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach,  in 
which  the  acids  usually  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  are  secreted  with  the  gastric  juice. 
He  admits,  however,  that  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  occasions  alkaline  urine,  and 
consequently  phosphatic  deposition,  f^om  defective  innervation ;  but  in  these  eases  is 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  result  to  a  secondary  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  organs,  which  is  well  known  to  cause  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  {Lond.  ^ed. 
Gat,,  July,  1851,  p.  81,  &c.) 
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oontrok  also  the  secretion  of  urine,  which  it  tends  to  keep  in  the  proper  state 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Thus,  it  is  asserted  that  no  means  are  more 
efficacious  in  maintaining  the  healthy  acidity  of  urine  than  the  use  of  opium. 
,The  patient  should  he  kept  under  its  moderate  influence  during  the  parox- 
yams.  The  dose  may  he  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  two,  three^  or  four  tiniee 
a  day.  When  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient  in  all  its  forms,  some  other 
narcotic,,  as  camphor,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  or  dulcamara  may  be  resorted  to. 
Strychnia  has  been  recommended  in  reference  to  its  operation  mi  the  spinal 
'marrow,  derangement  of  which  is  supposed  to  he  a  fruitful  sooroe  of  alkalina 
nrine,  and  consequently  of  the  phoephatic  deposition. 

The  deposition  of  the  phosphates  would  he  best  prevented  by  rendering  tbe 
urine  acid.  On  this  account  the  mineral '  acids  were  at  one  time  highly  r»- 
commended,  under  the  impression  that  they  might  be  secreted  with  the  urine^ 
and  supersaturate  the  alkali.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that  theae  acids  do 
not  enter  the  urine  in  their  free  state,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  have  not 
been  found  to  correct  the  alkalinity  of  this  secretion.  This  is  probabfy  true 
in  many  cases.  When  the  alkalinity  depends  upon  causes  acting  in  the 
urinary  organs,  as  upon  the  secretion  of  unhealthy  mucus,  the  acids  cannot 
affect  it,  as  they  do  not  reach  these  organs  in  their  free  state.  But  irfien  it 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  system, 
they  may  probably  do  good  by  neutralizing  alkali  which  might  otherwise  find 
its  way  into  the  urine.  At  any  rate  they  are  excellent  tonics,  afld  peculiariy 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  system  characteristic  of  the  phoephatic  diathesia 
Either  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  or  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  employed. 
The  last  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  cases  of  disordered  hepatic  seera- 
tion.  Some  of  the  vegetable  acids  appear  to  have  done  good  occasionally  in 
lithiasis.  Thus,  cures  are  asserted  to  have  been  frequently  produced  by  the 
use  of  hard  cider.  At  least  this  remedy  is  worthy  of  being  tried  in  the  phoa- 
phatic  variety  of  the  disease.  Benzoic  acid  has  the  effect  of  rendering  urine 
acidulous,  probably  by  conversion  into  hippuric  acid,  and  may  be  given, 
therefore,  in  the  phosphatic  lithiasis  with  great  effect,  so  far  as  oonceraa  the 
prevention  of  the  deposition.'*' 

But  it  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  contrary  to  former  opinion, 
that  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  are  the  most  efficient  medicines  in  preventing 
the  deposition,  and  effecting  the  solution  of  the  phosphatic,  as  well  as  of  the 
uric  acid  sediments.  It  is  only  the  bicarbonates,  however,  that  have  this 
effect.     The  carbonates  and  pure  alkalies  increase  the  deposition. 

No  advantage  accrues  from  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  It  is 
indeed  frequently  too  copious,  and  sometimes  requires  repression.  As  the 
disease  is  often  associated  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  probably  owes  its  obstinacy  to  this  cause, 
remedies  which  produce  an  alterative  impression  upon  these  organs  are  occa- 
sionally useful.  Hence,  the  turpentines  or  their  volatile  oil,  copaiba,  bochu, 
uva  ursi,  pareira  brava,  &c.,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  administered. 

*  Dr.  G.  Owen  Bees  thinks  that  the  indication  in  this  affection  is  not,  as  haa  been 
snppoiied,  to  render  the  urine  acid.  He  believes,  that  acid  urine  irritates  tke  muooas 
membrane,  and  has  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  inflammation  in  that  membrane,  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  conseqacnt 
phosphatic  deposit.  He  rather  adrises  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  and  demalcents, 
by  which,  the  irritating  acid  being  neutralized,  the  secretion  is  rendered  blander,  and 
the  inflammation  is  allowed  to  subside,  or  may  yield  to  other  treatment.  He  adnses 
especially  the  alkaline  salts,  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate  of  potassa,  which  hare  a  power- 
ful influence  in  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  their 
organic  acid.  {Lon<L  M^.  Ga2.,  July,  1851,  p.  35.) — Nofe  to  the  third  edUioiu 
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oosly  much  deranged  before  the  attack.  Dr.  Prout  belieyes  that  the  predi»> 
position  consists  in  a  peculiar  morbid  condition,  which  is  at  first  ofa-somewbat 
inflammatory  character,  but  afterwards  evinces  itself  by  general  debility,  nervous 
irritability,  dyspepsia,  and  a  tendency  to  carbunculous  afiections,  and  scaly  or 
impetiginous  eruptions.  According  to  Dr.  Bird,  individuals  in  whom  the  oxalic 
urine  exists  are  apt  to  be  irritable  and  extremely  sensitive,  dyspeptic,  feebley 
emaciated,  and  full  of  hypochondriacal  notions  and  gloomy  apprehensions. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson  states  that,  in  a  number  of  instances  in  which  he  had  found 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  the  patient  was  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  nen« 
Tftlgia.  (^08^  Med.  and  Swg»  Journ,^  xlix.  1S4,  from  North-  Western  Med. 
and  Surg,  Journ,)  Contrary  to  what  has  generally  been  thought  in  relation 
to  the  prevalence  of  oxalic  acid  lithiasis,  Jh.  Bird  expresses  his  belief  that, 
in  London,  the  cases  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  exists  in  the  urine  are  far  moro 
frequent  than  those  in  which  there  is  deposition  of  the  earthy  phosphates. 
The  immediate  cause  of  production  is  fM-obably  some  defect  in  the  assimilative 
processes;  and,  in  almost  all  instances,  a  close  investigation  will  reveal  serious 
functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. ''^  Some  relation  appears  to 
exist  between  the  state  of  system  predisposing  to  this  deposition  and  that 
which  occasions  the  deposition  of  the  urates;  for  it  has  frequently  been  ob-. 
served  that  the  disappearance  of  one  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  other. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  use  of  sorrel,  and  of  the  footstalks  of  rhubarb 
leaves,  as  articles  of  diet,  favours  the  production  of  the  oxalic  deposit;  as  both 
of  these  vegetables  contain  oxalic  acid  combined  in  excess  with  potassa.f  It 
is  probable  also  that,  when  a  predisposition  exists,  the  free  use  of  sugar  may 
tend  to  give  it  effect.  The  complaint  sometimes  occurs  in  infancy;  is  most 
common  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty;  and  is  rare  in  old  age. 

Silu'ious  iitkiasis  is  an  apocryphal  affection.  It  is  true  that  sand  and  sili- 
cious  concretions  are  asserted  to  have  been  discharged  from  the  bladder;  but, 
when  the  cases  are  accurately  investigated,  they  in  variably  .prove  to  be  decep- 
tive. The  patients  are  generally  female;^ ;  and*, the  effort  'at  imposition  is  prob-i 
ably  the  result,  in  most  instances,  of  that  singular  variety  of  insanity  which 
is  occasionally  associated  with  hysteria,  and  is  especially  directed  towards  the 

*  The  fact  that  uric  acid  is  conrerted,  by  the  agency  of  oxide  of  lead,  into  urea, 
oxalic  acid,  and  allantoin,  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  the  acid  might  undergo  a 
similar  metamorphosis  in  the  system.  To  ascertain  this  point,  Wohler  and  Frerichs 
performed  some  experiments  upon  animate,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  when  one  of 
the  urates  is  introduced  into  the  system,  either  oxalate  of  lime,  or  an  abnormal  amouDt 
of  urea,  or  both,  are  found  in  the  urine.  Urate  of  ammonia,  giren  to  a  man  in  the 
evening,  was  followed  in  the  morning  by  »  sediment  in  the  urine  consisting -chiefly  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  while  the  urine  itself  was  of  high  specific  gravity,  indicating  the  prob- 
able presence  of  urea  in  large  proportion.  This  fact  may  possibly  be  found  of  some  use 
in  the  explanation  of  the  morbid  assimilation  which  characterizes  oxaluria.  (See  Che- 
mkal  Gazette,  June  15, 1848,  p.  231.) 

f  In  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  contained  in  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  (N.  S.  xvi.  281),  the  views  of  Dr.  Bird  are  confirmed 
by  the  detail  of  several  cases.  Dr.  Frick  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oxalic 
acid  deposit  is  among  the  most  common  of  those  requiring  medical  interference.  In  two 
eases,  the  patients  complained  that  they  had  never  eaten  tomatoes  without  suffering  an 
aggravation  of  their  symptoms;  and,  as  this  fruit  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oxalio 
acid,  the  inference  is  obvious,  that  the  use  of  it  as  a  vegetable  may  contribute  to  the 
production  of  this  variety  of  urinary  disorder.  (Note  to  the  second  edition.) 

Dr.  11.  Bence  Jones  has  so  often  found  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  good 
health,  that  he  docs  not  consider  it  as  indicating  the  existence  of  any  serious  disease, 
scarcely  more  so,  indeed,  than  urate  of  ammonia.  (London  Lancet^  Feb.  23,  1850.) 
Professor  Lehmann  has  also  frequently  found  oxalate  of  lime  present  in  normal  urine; 
and  it  may  now  bo  considered  an  pretty  well  estaolished  that  the  presence  df  this  salt 
in  the  urine,  unless  in  considerable  quantity,  or  attende^d  with  other  signs  of  deranged 
health,  is  of  very  little  significance.     (Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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px:e06ion,  there  is  either  no  discharge,  or  the  quantity. is  yery  small,  tnd 

lialble  to  little  diversity. 

The  consequences  of  renal  retention,  unless  the  obstmction  be  speedily 
removed,  are  very  serious.  If  the  obstruction  exist  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ureter,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  aud  even  the  kidney  itself,  become  greatly 
distended;  and  the  renal  structure  has  sometimes  been  so  pinch  stretched  out 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  membranous  bag.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter  is 
closed,  this  tube  becomes  also  vastly  dilated  above  the  point  of  obsimction. 
In  some  instances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  suppression  is  induced  in 
consequence  .of  pressure  upon  the  secreting  surfaces,  and  death  speedily 
results  from  this  cause.  In  other  cases,  inflammation,  sup|>iiratioD,  and  com- 
plete disorganization  of  the  kidney  take  place,  with  rupture^  and  all  the  fiital 
consequences  of  effused  pus  and  urine. 

^  The  most  frequeut  causes  of  renal  retention  are  calculi  in  tiie  ureter,  or 
at  its  origin  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Coagula  of  blood  or  fibrin  may 
produce  the  same  effect.  Obstruction  of  the  passage  may  also  arise  from 
inflammatory  thickeuing  of  the  coats  of  the  ureter,  or  the  pressure  upon  it 
of  tumours  from  without. 

52.  Vesioal  Retention. — Ketention  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is,  in 
general,  very  easily  distiuguished.  The  occurreuce  of  insLbility  to  inake 
water  leads  to  an  examination  of  tl^e  bladder,  which  is  felt  above  the  pnbisy 
forming  a  roundish,  well-defined,  and  sometimes  visible  tumour.  Occmsion- 
ally,  however,  in  very  fat  persons,  or  in  tympanitic  states  of  the  abdomen, 
it  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  touch.  In  this  case,  the  dnlnets 
upon  percussion  over  the  whole  region  which  it  occupies,  contrasting  with 
the  resonance  of  the  surrounding  space,  will  be  sufficiently  diagnostic.  A 
complication  of  ascites  with  retention  might  eause  some  embarrassment;  bat 
the  peculiar  pain  produced  by  pressure  on  the  distended  oladder,  or,  if  this 
fail,  the  introduction  of  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  or  of  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  will  soon  decide  the  question.  The  distension  goes  on  increasing 
with  the  continuance  of  the  retention;  and  the  bladder  sometimes  ac<|uire8 
enormous  dimensions,  reaching  to  the  umbilicus,  or  even,  in  some  rare  in* 
stances,  as  high  as  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  It  has,  under  these  circumstances, 
been  mistaken  for  ascites. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  retention  materially  differing  in  their  symptoms; 
one,  in  which  the  affection  is  suddenly  induced,  the  other,  in  which  it  comes 
on  gradually.  In  the  former,  there  is  usually  much  pain  in  the  hypogastrium 
and  perineum,  with  a  constant  and  distressing  desire  to  pass  water,  but  in* 
effectual  notwithstanding  the  strongest  efforts.  The  pain  is  much  increased 
by  pressure  oyer  the  pubes.  If  the  affection  continues,  the  patient  becomes 
feverish,  restless,  anxious,  and  exceedingly  distressed,  until  at  length  a  por- 
tion of  the  bladder  or  urethra  gives  way,  and  the  urine  escapes  either  into  the 
peritoneum  with  inevitably  fatal  results,  or  more  frequently,  into  the  neigh* 
bouring  cellular  tissue,  producing  inflammation,  sloughing,  and  generally 
death.  When  the  retention  is  partial,  and  the  accumulation  in  the  bladder 
gradual,  this  viscus  accommodates  itself  to  the  pressure,  and  may  be  greatly 
distended  without  much  uneasiness.  The  ureters,  and  even  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  sometimes  participate  in  the  distension.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
unless  relieved,  the  same  symptoms  are  apt  to  oome  on  as  in  the  acute  form, 
and  with  the  same  fatal  result. 

The  causes  of  vesical  retention  are  twofold,  namely,  obstruction  of  the 
urethra,  and  a  loss  or  diminution  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  bladder. 
Obstruction  may  arise  from  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  cellular  tissue  at  the  entrance  of  the  urethra;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
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calyces,  sometimes  flingl^,  btit  oeciuionall j  also  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  of  yariona  sizes,  generally  small,  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pih^ 
and  seldom  larger  than  a  pea.  Occasionally,  however,  they  attain  a  great 
magnitude,  filling  the  p^vis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney,  and  weighing  two  or 
three  oancesi  In  many  instances,  they  produce  little  obvious  effect,  and  are ' 
carried  for  a  long  time  without  serious  inconvenience.  There  may  be  occa- 
sional uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  region,' and  embarrassment  in  the  passage  of 
the  uritie,  with  the  discbarge  of  calculous  matter;  but  the  symptoms  are  not 
such  as  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  renal  calculi.  Oflen, 
however,  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  much  pain  in  the  'region  of'  the  kidney^ . 
with  all  the  other  symptoms .  of  nephritic  inflammation;  siich  as  frequent 
micturition,  scanty,  high-coloured,  or  bloody  urine,  nausea  and  voiuiting,  and 
sometimes  pains>  shooting  towards  the  groin  or  down  the  thigh,  with  retr^Uon 
of  the  testicle,  &o.  (See  Nephrifii.)  Sudden  jars  or  concussions  ^  the  body 
from  a  false  step,  jumping,  rough  riding,  &c.,  are  apt  to  excite  Uteasiness  ana 
even  acute  pain;  and  rest  is  attended  with  greater  relief  than  in  inflamnlation 
of  the  kidneys  froni  other  causes.  The  occasional  discharge,  moreover,  of 
calculous  matter  by  urine  serves  to  direct  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  case; 
and  the  particular  ch'aracter  of  the  renal  calculus  may  often  be  told  from  the 
nature  t>f  the  substance  discharged.  The  symptoms,  though  somewhat  relieved 
by  treatment,  are  apt  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  continued  presence  of 
the  irritating  matter,  until  at  length,  after  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic,  such 
as  attends  the  passage  of  a  ealdulus  through  the  ureter,  one  or  more  small  con- 
cretions escape  with  the  urine,  and  the  complaint  often  ceases  for  a  time,  or 
disappears  altogether.  The  continued  presence  of  calculi  in  the  kidney  G^me>- 
times  leads  to  very  serious  organic  disease,  such  as  abscess,  absorptioirof  the 
glandular  structure,  and  great  distension  consequent  upon  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  urine.  (See  Chronic  Nephrith,  and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,) 
Sometimes  also  it  gives  rise  to  fatal  suppression  of  urine,  probably  by  com- 
pression of  the  secreting  vessels,  either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention 
of  the  accumulated  and  retained  secretion. 

When  the  calculus  enters  the  ureter  it  produces  a  double  injury;  first,,by1t8 
rough  surface  or  sharp  angles,  wounding  the  mucous  membrane,  and, secondly, 
by  its  magnitude  distending  the  coats  of  the  tube,  and  thus  inducing  excessive 
irritation.  The  pain  which  attends  its  passage  is  sometimes  excruciating,  and 
perhaps  equals  any  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  It  is  usually  more 
or  less  paroxysmal,  and  has  therefore  been  called  nephritic  colic.  The  affec- 
tion has  been  already  sufficiently  described  under  the  title  of  nephralgia^  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  After  a  variable  duration  of  the  severest  suffer- 
ing, the  patient  is  often  suddenly  relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into 
the  bladder,  and  it  is  s^id  that  the  relief  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  paroxysm* 
of  unusual  intensity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  extremity 
of  the  duct.  In  some  instances,  the  calculus  is  detained  in  the  ureter,  either 
producing  complete  obstruction,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  urine,  with 
distension,  ulceration  or  rujf^ure,  or  renal  ischuria,  or  so  arranging  itself  in  the 
end  as  to  allow  the  urine  to  flow  past  it,  and  thus  producing  directly  no  other 
mischief  than  inflammation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  relation  to' 
the  effects  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  calculi  in  the  ureter,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  oxalate  of  lime  concretions  produce  the  severest  pain  from  their 
roughness  and  hardness,  and  the  phosphatic  the  least  because  less  generally 
crystallised.  The  latter,  however,  are  comparatively  rare ;  as  the  phosphates 
are  little  disposed  to  form  original  concretions,  and  are  generally  produced  by 
deposition  about  a  nucleus.  The  uric  acid  concretions  are  greatly  more  numerous 
than  both  the  others  together.  The  character  of  the  calculus  outy  be  oonjec- 
YOL.  n.  39 
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Bocording  to  the  eiroamstances  in  which  this  loss  of  power  originated.  If  tlie 
seat  of  disease  is  in  the  spine,  cnp^,  blisters,  antimonial  postolation,  and  setom 
or  issnes  to  the  back  are  appropriate  remedies ;  and  some  have  recommended 
mora  and  even  the  aetnal  cautery.  If  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  only  a 
part  of  a  general  affection,  dependent  on  disease  of  the  brain,  it  mmt  be 
treated  accordingly.  If  quite  local,  or  connected  with  general  debility,  it  is 
to  be  encountered  \y  tonic  treatment  addressed  to  the  system,  and  stimolantB 
to  the  bladder  itself  The  cold  bath,  and  the  cold  douche  to  the  perineimi 
and  pubes,  arie  sometimes  useful  by  rousing  a  salutary  reaction.  Strychnia 
or  nux  vomica,  qninia,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  uva  tirsi,  pareira  brava, 
buchu,  cubebs,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cantbarides  have  all  been  recommended 
and  may -be  tried  successsively,  or  variously  combined.  Aloetic  laxatives 
should  be  preferred  in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  unless  the  patient 
should  be  troubled  with  piles.  Ergot  has  been  used  by  M.  Passot,  of  Lyons, 
under  the  impression  that  it  acts  upon  the  bladder  in  the  same  misinner  as  on 
the  utems;  and  he  reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
effectual.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  ScL,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  488.)  Repeated  blister- 
ing to  the  sacrum  will  occasionally  prove  useful,  and  electricity  or  galvanisn 
may  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  benefit.  In  these  cases,  the  use  of  the  catheter 
is  important  in  order  to  prevent  distension  of  the  bladder,  which  has  the  effect 
df  increasiug  its  debility.  It  should  be  introduced  at  least  twice  a  day,  and, 
if  more  frequently  used,  so  much  the  better.  After  recovery,  the  patient  shoold 
be  scrupulously  careful  to  obey  the  call  to  pass  water  in  due  time,  lest  aoea- 
mnlatiop  should  take  place  and  produce  distension. 

Article  XIL 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. 

Syn. — Enuresis. 

In  this  affection  there  is  a  want  of  power  to  control  the  discharge  of  urine, 
which  is  evacuated  involuntarily.  There  are  two  very  different  conditions  of 
the  urinary  organs,  both  of  which  are  attended  with  incontinence.  In  one, 
the  bladder  is  so  highly  irritated  that  the  sphincter,  though  in  a  healthy  state, 
cannot  resist  the  urgent  desire  of  micturition ;  in  the  other,  the  sphincter  is 
debilitated  or  pabied,  and  cannot  contract  sufficiently  to  retain  the  nrine,  ia 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former,  the  bladder  may  be  in- 
flamed or  highly  irritated,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  heal- 
thy urine;  or  the  urine  may  be  morbidly  acrid  so  as  unduly  to  excite  the 
bladder,  though  this  may  have  been  previously  in  a  normal  condition.  This 
sort  of  incontinence  also  frequently  accompanies  stone  in  the  bladder. 

But  it  is  the  second  condition  which  constitutes  true  incontinence.  In  this, 
the  sphincter  either  relaxes  under  less  than  the  ordinary  stimulation  from  tlie 
nrine,  or  is  quite  destitute  of  the  power  of  contraction,  so  that  no  other  im- 
pediment exists  to  the  escape  of  urine  than  the  pressure  of  the  soft  parts  upon 
the  channel  of  the  urethra ;  a  resistance  which  the  slightest  force  is  sufficient 
to  overcome. 

Not  unfrequently  both  these  conditions  exist  in  the  same  case ;  the  bladder 
being  irritated  to  more  than  its  ordinary  contractioui  while  the  sphincter  baa 
less  than  the  ordinary  power  of  resistance. 

Under  the  influence  of  sudden  emotion,  especially  of  fear,  involantary  dis- 
charges of  urine  sometimes  take  place.  These  can  be  considered  as  morbid 
only  when  they  occur  habitually,  or  from  comparatively  slight  causes. 
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calyces,  sometimes  singly,  htt  occasionally  also  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  of  varioaa  sizes,  generally  small,  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pih^ 
and  seldom  larger  than  a  pea.  Occasionally,  however,  they  attain  a  great 
magnitude,  filling  the  p^vis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney,  and  weighing  two  or 
three  oances.  In  many  instances,  they  produce  little  obvious  dieot,  and  are 
earried  for  a  long  time  without  serious  inconvenience.  There  may  be  ocoa- 
nonal  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  region,' and  embarrassment  in  the  passage  of 
the  uritie,  with  the  discbarge  of  calculous  matter;  but  the  symptoms  are  not 
8Bch  as  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  renal  calculi.  Oflen, 
however,  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  much  pain  in  the  region  or  the  kidney^ 
with  all  the  other  symptoms  of  nephritic  inflammation;  such  as  frequent 
mictuntion,  scanty,  high-coloured,  or  bloody  urine,  nausea  and  voibiting,  and 
sometimes  pains- shooting  towards  the  groin  or  down  the  thigh,  with  retrlkction 
of  the  testicle,  ftc.  (See  Nephritu.)  Sudden  jars  or  concussions  ^  t|ie  body 
from  a  false  step,  jumping,  rough  riding,  &c.,  are  apt  to  excite  utieasiness  and 
even  acute  pain;  and  rest  is  attended  with  greater  relief  than  in  inflamnlation 
of  the  kidneys  froni  other  causes.  The  occasional  discharge,  moreover,  of 
ealculous  matter  by  urine  serves  to  direct  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  case; 
and  the  particular  character  of  the  renal  calculus  may  often  be  told  from  the 
nature  of  the  substance  discharged.  The  symptoms,  though  somewhat  relieved 
by  treatment,  are  apt  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  continued  presence  ef 
the  irritating  matter,  until  at  length,  after  an  attaek  of  nephritic  colic,  such 
as  attends  the  passage  of  a  calculus  through  the  ureter,  one  or  more  small  con- 
cretions escape  with  the  urine,  and  the  complaint  often  ceases  for  -a  time,  or 
disappears  altogether.  The  continued  presence  of  calculi  in  the  kidney  G^me>- 
times  leads  to  very  serious  organic  disease,  such  as  abscess,  absorptioirof  the 
glandular  structure,  and  great  distension  consequent  upon  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  urine.  (See  Chronic  Nephritis,  and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.) 
Sometimes  also  it  gives  rise  to  fatal  suppression  of  urine,  probably  by  com- 
pression of  the  secreting  vessels,  either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention 
of  the  accumulated  and  retained  secretion. 

When  the  calculus  enters  the  ureter  it  produces  a  double  injury;  first,, bylts 
rough  surface  or  sharp  angles,  wounding  the  mueous  membrane,  and,  secondly, 
by  its  magnitude  distending  the  coats  of  the  tube,  and  thus  inducing  excessive 
irritation.  The  pain  which  attends  its  passage  is  sometimes  excruciating,  and 
perhaps  equals  any  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  It  is  usually  more 
or  less  paroxysmal,  and  has  therefore  been  called  nephritic  colic.  The  affec- 
tion has  been  already  sufficiently  described  under  the  title  of  nephralgia^  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  After  a  variable  duration  of  the  severest  suffer* 
iDg,  the  patient  is  often  suddenly  relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into 
the  bladder,  and  it  is  s&id  that  the  relief  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  paroxysm* 
of  unusual  intensity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  extremity 
of  the  duct.  In  some  instances,  the  calculus  is  detained  in  the  ureter,  either 
producing  complete  obstruction,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  urine,  with 
distension,  ulceration  or  rujf^ure,  or  renal  ischuria,  or  so  arranging  itself  in  the 
end  as  to  allow  the  urine  to  flow  past  it,  and  thus  producing  directly  no  other 
mischief  than  inflammation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  relation  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  calculi  in  the  ureter,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the'  oxalate  of  lime  concretions  produce  the  severest  pain  from  their 
roughness  and  hardness,  and  the  phosphatic  the  least  because  less  generally 
crystallised.  The  latter,  however,  are  comparatively  rare ;  as  the  phosphates 
are  little  disposed  to  form  original  concretions,  and  are  generally  produced  by 
deposition  about  a  nucleus.  The  uric  acid  concretions  are  greatly  more  numerous 
than  both  the  others  together.  The  character  of  the  calculus  may  be  oonjee- 
yoL.  n.  39 
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the  con($reii<^  inij  M  tupposed  to.be  of  the  Mine natnie;  ud  io  alae  of  IIm 
phoephatea;  whQe  ihe  abeenoe  of  all  deposit,  -or  the  preaasoa  .of  oialio  aeid  la 
any  atat^  in  the  urine,  eapeeially  if  the  nephralgio  Baroxjama  are  wawmaUy 
severe,  would  lead  to  the  aiispicion  diat  the  ofiending  oaiae  tnig^  be  Qm 
-oxalate  of  lime. 

ia  ike  hladd^f  a  small  ealonlua  does  not  neoeaaarily  oecUMm  vavoh  »• 
eaaineaa/.  Tba.  immodiata  relief  experienced  upon  ita  eaoape  faNH  the  nralar 
ia  86  great,  that  tj^e  patient  ia  acaroely  anfficienuy  upon  hia  ffoard  agajnat  tha 
ultimate  conaequencea.  -Generally,  the  caloi^lna  paaaea  raidily  throogh  tha 
nrethja;  aJB  this  tube  ia  of  larger  caliber  than.the  uretenk'  In  aomai  ii 
it  stioka  in  ita  passage,  caumng  painful  pricking  aenaatiooa,.  and  %  m'ova  or 

S^mplete  obstruction  of  the  urine.    This  is  a  case  exduaiii^y  fbr  the  i 
of  unfrequently^  howerer^  from  want  of  due  attention  at  the  time;,  it 
in*  the  bladder,  and  becomea  the  nucleus  of  a  stone.    It  ia.  prohahle*  that  oaloeli 
seldom  oinginate  in  the  bladder.    A  i^udeus,  generally  of  uric  aeid,  anwetiieaa 
of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  aometimea,  though  rarely,  of  other  natten,  entan 
through  one  of  the  ujretera,  and  then  receives  accretions,  either,  pf  ita  own  qr 
a  different  nature,  aacordiog  to  the  state  of  the  urine,    ^o^  the  phoBj^ialia 
condition  prevail,  in  oonsequence  either  of  the  general  iitete  of  the  eooatitw- 
tion,  or  the  iEtlkalinity  of  the  urine  from  local  cauaea,  the  additioiia  will  oonsial 
of  the  phosphates.    Not  unfrequently,  alternate  leyers  of  diflerent  d^Mxila 
are  foundin  the  stone.    Occaaionally,  instead  of  a  nndeua  of  nrio  acid,  or  tha 
oxalate  of  lime,  the  depieaitioQ  will  take  place  around  aportioo  of.  eoagoklad 
Uood  or  fibrin^  or  any  foreign  body  that  may  have  accidentaUj  entered  tha 
bladder.    Sotnetimea  the  cdonlus  remains  long  in  the  bladder,  and  inovaaaia 
greatly  before  it  produces  much  inconvenience.    'Generallyi  hoiiever,  ita  pv^ 
sencci  is  indicated  by  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition,  an  ooeaaioiial  ae^ 
den  stoppage  of  the  atream  of  urine,  painful  spaamodic  contnetioiia  of  tha 
bladder,  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra,  and  itehvig  and  painld 
sensations  in  the  glass  penis,  which  lead,  especially  in  duldreni  to  a  fiequaet 
pulling  and  great  eloDgation  of  the  prepuce.     I'hese  symptoms  are  gradually 
increa^.    The  disposition  to  pass  water  becomes  at  length  extremely  uigrat 
and  almost  it^cessant,  and  the  spasms  of  the  bladder  exquisitdy  paiofuL    The 
least  jar  occasions  severe  suffering,  so  that  riding  in  a  rough  vehide  beeosMa 
almost  impossible.     Vesical  mucus  is  discharged  in  great  quantitiea,  the  urina 
becomea  offennve,  and  copious  deposition  of  the  phosphat^  often  takes  plaoa 
The  general  health  at  length  gives  way.     Hectic  fever  enauea,  with  gieak 
debilitv  and  emaciation;  and  at  last  death  from  inflammaUon  and  discnganiaa- 
^tion  of  the  bladder  relieves  the  patient.     These  symptoms,  however,  though 
•strongly  characteristic,  should  not  be  exclusivdy  relied  qu  in  forming  a  dii^ 
nosis.     Sounding  ia  the  only  infallible  method  of  determining  the  exiatenea 
of  stone  in  the  Madder.     Sometimes  the  stone  is  encysted;  and  then  tha 
symptoms  are  much  more  obscure.     To  the  physician  it  ia  chiefly  important 
to  know  that  calculus  in  the  bladder  exists,  in  order  not  to  confound  it  with 
other  complaints;  and  to  be  aware  of  its  composition,  in  order  thai  he  may 
administer  suitable  palliative  remedies.     The  latter  knowledge  ia  to  be  ob- 
tained exclusively  by  the  examination  of  the  urine,  and  the  matters  disohaifai 
with  it. 

Treatment  o/LitJuans, — The  means  of  relieving  the  efibcts  prodnoed  upon 
the  kidney,  ureters,  and  bladder  by  calculous  depositions,  are  treated  of  da^ 
where.  (See  the  articles  Nephritis,  Nephralgia^  and  Cjfttiii^)  The  measures 
which  require  attention  here,  are  those  calculated  to  prevent  the  depodtiaa 
from  taking  place  within  the  body^  and  to  remove  the  depodted  matter.    As 
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tbe  mode  of  treaiment  is  i&flneDced  by  the  character  of  the  calculous  matter, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  sep'aratelj  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  three  promi« 
nent  forms  of  lithiajBis  already  described. 

1.  In  the  \nric  acid  variety,  the  indications  are,  1.  to  render  the  nrie  acid 
more  sokible  in  the  nrine;  2.  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  the  urine 
itself;  3.  to  correct  the  constitutional  tendency  to  excess  in  the  production 
of  uric  acid,  or  of  any  other  acid  which  may  have  the  property  of  precipi- 
tating it  from  its  solution;  and  4.  to  remove  from  the  b^y  any  calculus 
which  may  have  been  already  deposited. 

To  render  the  uric  acid  more  soluble,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  alkalies 
<Nr  alkaline  earths.  These  are,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  efficient  remedies  in 
this  variety  of  lithiaais.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  idiould  be 
preferred,  as  less  liable  than  the  caustic  alkalies,  or  even  their  carbonates,  to 
injure  the  stomach.  Either  of  these  bicarbonates  may  be  given  for  a  lonff 
time  without  injury.  I  have  always  employed  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
seldom  found  it  to  fail  in  correcting,  for  th^  time,  a  tendency  to  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid  or  the  urates.  It  is  less  unpleasant  than  the  oorrespondjug  salt 
of  potassa,  and  probably  not  less  efficacious.  By  rendering  the  urine  alka- 
line, these  salts  enable  it  to  hold  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  They  have  tbd 
additional  advantage  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  thus  meeting 
the  second  indication.  It  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  correct  the  excessive 
production  of  the  acid;  but  they  afford  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  prevent 
injurious  results,  while  other  means  are  employed  for  effecting  a  radical  cure. 
When  the  cause  of  the  excess  of  uric  acid  is  temporary,  it  often  happens  that 
no  other  remedies  are  necessary.  The  bicarbonates  have  still  another  advan- 
tage, that  they  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  phosphates  as  well  as  uric  acid^ 
and  consequently  do  not  occasion  the  deposition  of  these  salts,  as  the  carbo- 
nates and  caustic  alkalies  are  accused  of  doing.  They  should  be  used  freely, 
and  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  liquid.  The  best  solvent  for  thiem  is  car- 
bonic acid  water,  as  it  is  usually  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  at  the 
same  time  supplies  any  deficienoy  of  carbonic  acid  which  may  exist  in  the 
salt.  Half  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  dissolved  in  from 
four  to  eight  fluidounces  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  or  without  ginger  syrup, 
four  times  a  day.  It  should  be  continued  until  the  urine  ceases  to  yield  an¥ 
sediment  on  cooling,  passes  freely,  and  recovers  its  natural  colour;  and,  if 
omitted,  should  be  resumed,  immediately  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  natural  mineral  waters,  most  useful  in  calculous  complaints,*  are 
those  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Such  are  the  celebrated  waters  of 
Yichy,  in  France.  Solution  of  potassa,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  magnesiai 
lime-water,  and  soap,  have  all  been  employed  to  meet  the  same  iddication, 
and  all  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  same  effect.  There  might  be  circum- 
stances under  which  one  of  these  antacids  would  be  preferable ;  as  lime-water, 
for  example,  in  cases  of  chronic  nausea  and  vomiting;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  bicarbonates. 

Borax  and  phosphate  of  soda  have  been  recommended  in  this  variety  of 
gravel,  in  consequence  of  their  solvent  power  over  uric  acid.  Benzoic  aoid 
was  also  suggested  by  Dr.  Alexander  Ure;  but  the  supposition  upon  which 
the  suggestion  was  founded,  that  this  acid  has  the  property  of  cbnverting  tfaa 
uric  into  soluble  hippuric  aoid  in  the  system,  has  not  been  sustained.  Upon 
another  principle,  however,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  it  proves  useful  in  phos- 
phatic  depositions. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  increasing  the  solvit 
power  of  the  urine,  means  must  be  employed  to  increase  its  quantity. 
Uence,  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  oool  diluent  liquidS|  tttch  as  gtan 
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aad  benne  leaves.^  Oubonie  aeid  water  10  flometimeBra  lueAd  bef«ra|p  ia' 
these  cases.  Benefit  will  now  and  then  aooroe  from  adding  some  di^ntw 
aabstanoe  to  the  drink,  eqieeiaDy  in  chronic  oases  in  which^  nodeiate  adiaii- 
'lation  may  not  be  objectionable.  8noh  additions  are  the  oil  of  jtniper,  wild 
carrot,  and  the  spirit  of.  nitrie  ether.  It  has  been  stated  that  die  aUg^Hafc 
.bicarbonates  serre  alsaio  fa\Si.  this  as  well  as  the  first  indicatioiL  ^ 

In  order  to  correct  the  tendency  to  an  exoessiTe  prodnotion  of  vie  aoid,  we< 
mnst  remore  its  causes.  The  patient,  therefore,  shoakl  be  restrieted  to  a 
iwegeiMe  diet  in  the  acute  form  of  the  complaint;  and,  even  in  chvdiiio  eases, 
sbonld  employ  animal  food  with  moderation.  .  Alcoholic  drinks  should  be 
forbidden.  To  prevent  the  generation  or  aooamnlation  of  any  other  add  is 
the  system,  whiqh  may  tend  to  precipitate  the  uric  aciid,  acescent  artielea  of 
food  ahonld  be  avoided,  as  well  as  substances  of  difficult  digestioD,  whieh  nay 
&vour  the  production  of  acid  in  the  stomach  by  diminishing  its  solvent  powen. 
The  alkalies  also  meet  this  ii^dication  by  neutelising  any  ezoess  of  acid  pro* 
duced.  Other  mcfms  calculaiMl  to  prevent  accumiuation  of  add  ia  the  elr- 
cnlation,  v^  such  as  exdte  the  skii)  or  the  bowels  to  increased  aotion,  and 
throw  off  the  acid  through  these  emunotories.  In  the  febrile  state,  the  neu- 
tral cathartic  salts  may  he  used  as  purgative^  and  the  eitiale  of  potaasa  sad 
acetate  or  dtrate  of  ammonia  as  diaphoretics.  The  latter  salts  are  best  given 
in  the  state  of  effervescence.  They  have  the  additional  adiantsge,  that,  fay 
ihe  decomposition  of  their  add  ingredient  in  the  process  of  digestion,  they 
increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  Uood,  and  impart  this  property  also  to  the  wrine. 
In  the  absence  of  fever,  combinations  of  opium  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
eknetio  will  -be  useful,  especially  at  bedtime.  Beceurse  nwy  also  be  had  to 
the  warm  bath..  Flannel  shouid  be  worn  next  the  skin.  JIf  oderate  exereise 
is  adyantageoukf  both  by  enabling  Uie  system  to  appropriate  the  food  admitted 
into  it,  without  4he  necessity  of  throwing  off  the  excess  in  the  form  of  utea 
or  uric  add,  and  by  sustaining  the  eliminating  function  of  the  skin. 

The  fourth  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  means  directed  to  the  soIutMB, 
disintegration,  or  mechanical  expulsion  of  the  calculus.  These  are  to  be  re* 
sorted  to  whether  the  calculus  is  in  the  kidney  or  the  bladder.  To  effi»ct  its 
solution,  no  means  are  so  efficacious  as  a  very  free  and  long-continued  use  of 
the  alkaline  bicarbonates.  The  urine  should  be  brought  into  the  ^Hr^Jiim 
state  by  these  salts,  and  kept  so  for  months  if  necessary.  Instancea  are  re> 
corded,  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  even  stones  in  the  bladder 
have  been  completely  removed  in  this  way.  Renal  calculi  are  auppoeed  to 
have  been  sometimes  disintegrated,  and  thus  rendered  •capable  of  expulsion, 
by  the  use  of  stimulating  diuretics,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  and 
cantharides.  It  is  certain  that  sometimes,  after  the  free  use  of  these  sdb- 
stances,  large  quantities  of  calculous  matter  have  been  discharged  with  the 
urine,  to  the  great  relief  of  previous  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  regiona,  and 
other  morbid  symptoms.  But  their  mode  of  action  is  not  so  oertdn.  It  may 
be  that,  by  their  stimulant  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  they  enable  the  tubuu 
uriniferi  more  thoroughly  to  discharge  the  calculous  matter  contained  in  them, 
than  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  diuresis.  It  may  be  also  that  the  eak«- 
lous  matter  alluded  to  is  the  result  of  a  stimulated  secretion,  and  tlie  retief 
owing  to  its  elimination  from  the  system. 

When  there  is  reason  to  think  that  calculi  are  fixed  in  the  kidneys,  it  is 
possible  that  the  conousdon  of  emetics,  united  with  the  relaxing  influence  of 
the  nausea  they  produce,  may  cause  their  dislodgment ;  and  horsebaek  riding, 
or  the  motion  of  a  jolting  carriage,  has  been  recommended  with  the 
view ;  but  these  measures  must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 
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-  or  the  measnres  caloalated  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  caleulas  into  the 
bladder,  sufficient  has  been  said  elsewhere.  (See  Nephralgia.)  After  it  has 
reached  the  bladder,  means  should  be  immediately  emploj^ed  for  its  expulsion^ 
if  it  do  not  pass  out  spontaneously.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  as  it 
is  by  such  precaution  that  the  formation  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  to  be  pre- 
yented.  When,  therefore,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  calculus  has 
escaped  from  the  ureter,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  retain  his  urine  as 
long  as  he  conveniently  can,  drinking  in  the  mean  time  freely  of  water  or 
mucilaginous  fluid,  and,  when  the  bladder  is  qu|t^  full,  to  bend  his  body  for- 
ward 80  as  to  make  the  entrance  of  the  urethra  the  lowest  pa:rt,  and  then  to 
discharge  his  urine  in  a  full  stream.  The  urine  should  be  carefully  examined 
to  ascertain  whether  a  calculus  has  passed.  If  not,  the  above  process  should 
be  repeated  time  after  time.  Sir  B.  Brodie  recommends  that,  pretiously  to 
the  discharge  of  the  upne,  a  large  bougie  should  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and  withdrawn  at  the  moment  of  the  effort  of  micturition.  The  cal- 
culus sometimes  follows  the  bougie  immediately.  During  the  employment  of 
these  methods,  attempts  to  dissolve,  or  at  least  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
calculus  should  be  made  by  a  free  use  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates.  Should 
the  calculus  become  lodged  in  the  urethra,  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  will.be 
necessary.  Should  none  be  discharged,  and  yet  all  symptoms  of  its  presence 
in  the  bladder  cease,  there  will  be  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  dis- 
solved ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  efforts  for  its  solution  or 
expulsion  may  be  omitted. 

It  has  been  said  that  persevering  efforts  should  be  made  to  effect  the  solu- 
tion of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  the'  internal  use  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates. 
Should  this  object  not  be  obtained,  and,  when  the  stone  is  of  any  considerable 
size,  success  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  still  nrach  good  may  possibly  be  done 
by  preventing  further  deposition,  and  thus  obviating  incfease  of  bulk  and 
roughness  of  the  surface.  The  solution  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  the  injection 
of  certain  fluid  menstrua  has  been  frequently  attempted.  Sir  B.  Brodie  su^ 
oeeded,  in  one  instance,  by  the  injection,  every  two,  three,  or  four  days,  of 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  minims 
to  the  ounce.  {Lond.  Med,  Gaz.^  viii.  355.)  This  injection  is  adapted  to 
the  phosphates.  In  the  case  of  uric  acid  calculus,  a  solution  of  the  alkaline 
bicarbonates  should  be  employed.  This  apparently  very  rational  mode  of 
treating  vesical  calculi  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried.  By  the  use  of  a  double 
catheter,  a  constant  stream  into  and  out  of  the  bladder  may  be  kept  up  as 
long  as  may  be  considered  desirable.  Gklvanism  has  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  effecting  the  solution  or  disintegration  of  the  stone ;  and  an  instru- 
ment has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  by  which  the  influence  of  a 
galvanic  current,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  a  current  of  liquid  having  a 
chemical  action  upon  the  stone,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

2.  In  the  phosphatic  variety  of  lithiasis,  the  most  important  indications  are 
1.  to  prevent  the  production  of  an  excess  of  the  phosphates,  and  2.  to  prevent 
their  deposition.  Their  production  in  excess  being  associated  with  dyspepsia, 
geiieral  debility,  and  nervous  disorder,  it  is  important  to  obviate  these  several 
conditions  by  tonics,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  hepatic 
secretion,  a  proper  regulation  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  a  judicious  use  of  nar- 
cotics. The  whole  treatment  applicable  to  dyspepsia  may  be  employed.  (See 
Dyspepsia.)  In  relation,  however,  to  exeroisSi  care  must  be  taken,  if  a  calculus 
already  exists  within  the  body,  that  it  be  not  too  violent.  Opium  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  an  invaluable  remedy  in  this  variety  of  lithiasis.  It  not  only 
quiets  the  irritation  of  the  unnary  organs,  and  the  general  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  thus  greatly  increases  the  comfort  of  the  patient;  but  it 
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ooDtrob  abo  the  8ecreii<m  of  arise,  wbioh  H  tends  toleeep  in  tlie  proper  sfile 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Thus,  it  is  asserted  that  no  means  are  more 
efficacious  in  maintaining  the  healthy  acidity  of  urine  than  the  use  of  epinm. 
,The  patient  should  be  kept  under  its  moderate  influence  during  tbe  p«rox* 
ysms.  The  dose  may  be  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  two,  three,  or  four  timea 
H  day.  When  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient  in  all  its  forms,  some  other 
narcotic,,  as  camphor,  hyoscyamuS,  conium,  or  dulcamara  may  be  resorted  to. 
Strychnia  has  been  recommended  in  reference  to  its  operation  on  the  spiBftl 
'marrow,  derangement  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  alkmlhie 
urine,  and  consequently  of  the  phoephatic  deposition. 

The  deposition  of  the  phosphates  would  be  best  prevented  by  rendering  tlie 
urine  acid.  On  this  account  the  mineral '  acids  were  at  one  time  highly  re* 
eommended,  under  the  impression  that  they  might  be  secreted  with  the  nrioe^ 
and  supersaturate  the  alkali.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  adds  do 
not  enter  the  urine  in  their  free  state,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  have  uol 
been  found  to  correct  the  alkalinity  of  this  secretion.  This  is  probabfy  trae 
in  many  cases.  When  the  alkalinity  depends  upon  causes  acting  in  the 
urinary  organs,  as  upon  the  secretion  of  unhealthy  mucus,  the  acids  cannol 
affect  it,  as  they  do  not  reach  these  organs  in  their  free  state.  Bui  when  it 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  the  general  oondiUon  of  the  system, 
they  may  probably  do  good  by  neutralizing  aJkali  which  might  otherwise  find 
its  way  into  the  urine.  At  any  rate  they  are  excellent  tonics,  afkd  peculiariy 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  system  characteristic  of  the  phosphatic  diathesia. 
Either  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  or  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  employed. 
The  last  would  be  peculiariy  appropriate  in  cases  of  disordered  hepatic  seere- 
tion.  Some  of  the  vegetable  acids  appear  to  have  done  good  occasionally  in 
lithiasis.  Thus,  cures-  are  asserted  to  have  been  frequently  produced  by  the 
use  of  hard  cider.  At  least  this  remedy  is  worthy  of  being  tned  in  the  phoe- 
phatic yariety  of  the  disease.  Benzoic  acid  has  the  effect  of  rendering  urine 
acidulous,  probably  by  conversion  into  hippuric  aeid,  and  may  be  given, 
therefore,  in  the  phosphatic  lithiasis  with  great  effect,  so  far  as  ooncerua  the 
prevention  of  the  deposition.'*' 

But  it  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  contrary  to  former  opinion, 
that  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  are  the  most  efficient  medicines  in  preventing 
the  deposition,  and  effecting  the  solution  of  the  phosphatic,  as  well  as  of  the 
uric  acid  sediments.  It  is  only  the  bicarbonates,  however,  that  have  this 
effect.     The  carbonates  and  pure  alkalies  increase  the  deposition. 

No  advantage  accrues  from  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  It  is 
indeed  frequently  too  copious,  and  sometimes  requires  repression.  As  the 
disease  is  often  associated  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  probably  owes  its  obstinacy  to  this  canse, 
remedies  which  produce  an  alterative  impression  upon  these  organs  are  occa> 
sioually  useful.  Hence,  the  turpentines  or  their  volatile  oil,  copaiba,  buchu, 
uva  ursi,  pareira  brava,  &c.,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  administered. 

*  Dr.  G.  Owen  Bees  thlDks  that  the  indication  in  this  affection  is  not,  as  haa  been 
supposed,  to  render  the  urine  acid.  He  believes,  that  acid  urine  irritates  the  moooae 
membrane,  and  has  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  inflammation  in  that  membrane,  which  be 
considers  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  consequent 
phosphatic  deposit.  He  rather  adtises  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  and  demnleenta, 
by  which,  the  irritating  acid  being  neutralised,  the  secretion  is  rendered  blander,  and 
the  inflammation  is  allowed  to  subside,  or  may  yield  to  other  treatment.  He  adfises 
especially  the  alkaline  salts,  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate  of  potassa,  which  hare  a  power> 
ful  influence  in  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  their 
organic  acid.  (Lond.  Med.  G<u.,  July,  1851,  p.  35.) — NoU  to  tht  third  tditiotL. 
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By  oorreoting  the  sea^Uom  of  mdcus,  they  obriate  the  cause  of  the  alkalitiity 
of  the  urine,  aud  consequently  the  phospbatic  depositipn.  It  is  hardly  i^eoes- 
aary  to  observe  that  the  patient,  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  variety  of  lithi- 
asis,  should  be  clothed  in  flannel.  He  should  especially  avoid  the  use  of 
hard  water  as  drink.  Both  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  often  con- 
tained in  such  water,  probably  dispose  to  the  phosphatio  sediments.  Stone 
in  the  bladder  is  peculiarly  abundant  in  lime-stone  regions. 

The  remarks  made  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder^  in 
the  uric  acid  variety  of  the  complaint,  are  also  applicable  here. 

8.  In  the  treatment  of  the  aocalic  Itthiansy  the  practitioner  must  be  guided 
by  the  general  condition  of  the  system.  Sometimes  it  may  require  a  mode- 
rate antiphlogistic  treatment,  sometimes  the  reverse.  Br.  Prout  recommends 
mineral  acids,  particularly  the  uitric,  combined  with  other  tonics,  in  order  to 
ehange  the  diathesis  to  that  in  which  the  disposi^on  is  to  deposit  nric  acid. 
But  as  soon  as  any  tendency  to  the  latter  sediment  is  observed  in  the  urine, 
the  treatment  should  be  suspended.  Of  the  acids.  Dr.  Bird  prefer^  the  nitro- 
muriatic,  but  recommends  sulphate  of  zinc,  when  great  nervous  irritability 
exists,  and  in  anemic  cases,  the  ehalybeates.  He  has  found  advantage  from 
eolchicutn  in  some  obstinate  cases.  The  shower  bath  is  also  useful.  The 
l&itromuriatic  acid  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  my  experience.  -All  articles 
of  diet  containing  oxalic  acid,  or  readily  converted  into  it,  should  be  forbidden. 
The  patient  should,  therefore,  avoid  sorrel,  whether  of  the  genus  oxalis  or 
rumex,  as  a  salad,  should  never  eat  rhubarb  pies,  and  should  partake  very 
moderately  of  sugar.  Indigestible  substancea  generally  should  be  excluded 
from  the  diet,  and  no  fermented  liquor  allowed.  Dr.  Bird  considers  a  very 
amall  quantity  of  brandy  add  water  at  meals  as  the  best  beverage.  Flannel 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  The  dietetic  and  general  hygienic  rules 
adapted  to  dyspepsia  are  applicable  to  this  form  of  lithiasis.  Little  or  no- 
thing can  be  done  to  dissolve  the  oxalate  of  lime  when  deposited.  So  far  as 
regards  mechanical  measures  for  expulsion,  the  same  rules  are  applicable  as 
to  the  urio  acid  calculi. 


Article 

RETENTION  OP  URINE. 

When  urine  is  secreted,  but  not  evacuated,  it  is  said  to  be  retained,  and 
the  affection  is  denominated  retention  of  urine.  This  may  occur  in  the  kid- 
neys, or  in  the  bladder. 

L  Renal  Retention. — ^This  is  not  always  easily  distinguishable  from 
suppression  of  urine,  in  which  the  secretory  function  is  suspended  or  abolished. 
In  both,  the  discharge  of  urine  either  greatly  diminishes,  or  entirely  ceases; 
and  in  both,  the  signs  which  indicate  fulness  or  distension  of  the  bladder  are 
wanting,  and  little  or  no  nrine  escapes  upon  the  introduction  of  a  cathister. 
In  retention,  however,  there  is  much  more  pain  than  in  suppression.  There 
Is,  also,  in  the  former  a  distressing  sense  of  weight,  or  distension  in  the  lum- 
bar region;  great  uneasiness  is  produced  by  strong  pressure  in  the  loins ;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  the  ureters  and  kidneys  have  sometimes  been  so  much  dis* 
tended  as  to  form  a  fluctuating  tumour,  discoverable  from  without.  Besides, 
the  retention  is  seldom  complete.  Occasionally  there  may  be  a  considerable 
discharge  of  urine,  consequent  upon  a  partial  removal  of  the  obstruction ; 
and,  even  if  no  urine  pass  the  obstructed  point,  still  a  portion  may  enter 
the  bladder  from  the  opposite  kidney,  and  escape  by  the  urethra,    in  sap- 
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pfjMMBy  tbtn  it  eitlicr  bo  ditdkarfe,  or  tke  ynatitj  » 
liftble  to  fitUe  diVerntj. 

The  eoii9ec|iieDeei  of  reoal  retentioDy  imlesB  tbe  obttnelm  be  qiffiiTy 
lemoTedf  are  rery  icriofis.  If  tbe  obetructioo  exist  in  tbe  vpper  part  o£  Ike 
ureter,  tbe  pelris  of  tbe  kidnej,  aod  eren  tbe  kidoej  itael^  bt)CO«e  greedj 
difleiHled;  and  tbe  renal  atructure  baa  sometimea  been  ao  Meb  atreCdied  mmt 
aa  to  form  a  sort  of  membranooa  bag.  Wben  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  wtHet  m 
elosed,  tbia  tabe  beeomea  alao  vastlj  dibUed  abore  tbe  point  of  obatraedoa. 
lo  sonie  inatancea,  tbere  ia  reaaoo  to  beliere  tbat  anpprcawinn  is  indoced  m 
eooseqaesoe  of  preaaare  upon  tbe  secreting  surfaces,  and  death  s^peeffij 
reaolta  from  this  caose.  In  other  cases,  inflammation,  sopfMiniftioa,  and  eoaa 
plete  disorganization  of  tbe  kidnej  take  pbce,  with  mptorey  aad  aH  tbe  frfeal 
eonseqneneea  of  efiised  pns  and  nrine. 

The  most  frequent  caoJBea  of  renal  retention  are  calculi  in  the  vreter,  or 
St  ita  origin  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Coagula  of  blood  or  fibrin  «aj 
poduce  the  same  efTect.  Obstruction  of  the  passage  may  also  arise  horn 
inflammatory  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  ureter,  or  tbe  pieasiire  upon  it 
of  tumours  from  without 

2.  Vesical  Betention. — Retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is,  m 
general,  very  easily  distinguished.  The  occurrence  o(  iniibilitj  to  naake 
water  leads  to  an  examination  of  tl^e  bladder,  which  is  felt  above  tbe  pubisi 
forming  a  roundish,  well-defined,  and  sometimes  visible  tumour.  Omaioii- 
ally,  however,  in  very  fat  persons,  or  in  tympanitic  states  of  the  abdomen, 
it  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  toach.  In  this  case,  tbe  dulness 
upon  percussion  over  the  whole  region  which  it  occupies,  contrasting  with 
the  resonance  of  the  surrounding  space,  will  be  sufficiently  diagnostic.  A 
eomplicatioo  of  ascites  with  retention  might  cause  some  emharraasment;  but 
the  peculiar  pain  produced  by  pressure  on  the  distended  oladder,  or,  if  this 
£iil,  tbe  introduction  of  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  or  of  a  catheter  into  tbe 
bladder,  will  soon  decide  the  question.  The  distension  goes  on  increasing 
with  the  ooDtinnance  of  the  retention;  and  the  bladder  sometimes  acquires 
enormous  dirnensioDB,  reaching  to  the  umbilicus,  or  even,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, as  high  as  tbe  scrobiculus  cordis.  It  has,  under  these  ciroamstances, 
been  mistaken  for  ascites. 

Tbere  are  two  conditions  of  retention  materially  differing  in  their  symptoms; 
one,  in  which  tbe  affection  is  suddenly  induced,  tbe  other,  in  whieb  it  comes 
on. gradually.  In  the  former,  tbere  is  usually  much  paiu  in  the  hypogastrium 
and  perineum,  with  a  constant  and  distressing  desire  to  pass  water,  but  in- 
effectual notwithstanding  tbe  stronge8t  efforts.  The  pain  is  much  increased 
by  pressure  over  tbe  pubes.  If  the  affection  continues,  the  patient  becomes 
feverish,  restless,  anxious,  and  exceedingly  distressed,  until  at  length  a  por- 
tion of  the  bladder  or  urethra  gives  way,  and  tbe  urine  escapes  either  into  tbe 
peritoneum  with  inevitably  fatal  results,  or  more  frequently,  into  the  neigh- 
bouring cellular  tissue,  producing  inflammation,  sloughing,  and  genenQly 
death.  Wben  tbe  retention  is  partial,  and  the  accumulation  in  tbe  bladder 
gradual,  this  viscus  accommodates  itself  to  tbe  pressure,  and  may  be  greatly 
distended  without  much  uneasiness.  Tbe  ureters,  and  even  tbe  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  sometimes  participate  in  tbe  distension.  Sooner  or  later,  bowever, 
unless  relieved,  tbe  same  symptoms  are  apt  to  oome  on  as  in  tbe  acute  form, 
and  with  tbe  same  fatal  result. 

The  causes  of  vesical  retention  are  twofold,  namely,  obstruotioD  of  tbe 
urethra,  and  a  loss  or  diminution  of  tbe  contractile  power  of  tbe  bladder. 
Obstruction  may  arise  from  inflammatory  swelling  of  tbe  mucous  membrane 
and  cellular  tissue  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  urethra 3  and^  in  this  case,  the 
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symptoms  ef  irritable  or  inflamed  bladder  are  added  to  tfaos6  properly  be- 
longing to  the  retention.  It  may  also  arise  from  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  fibres,  under  the  influence  of  cold,  direct  irritation,'  inflamma- 
tion, or  nervous  disorder,  especially  hysteria.  Other  causes  of  obstruction 
are  a  pendulous  tumour  falling  upon  the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  tumours  <^ 
the  uterus  or  vagina,  the  gravid  uterus  pressing  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  more  frequently  still,  especially  in  old  people,  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tat0.  But  the  most  frequent  obstruction  of  all,  is  that  fV6m  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  Diminished  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat  may  arise  from  the^ 
debility  of  old  age,  the  deficient  innervation  of  low  fevers,  and  cerebral  or 
spinal  disease,  attended  with  paralysis.  In  these  cases,  the  retention  is  not 
complete.  When  the  bladder  is  to  a  certain  degree  distended,  even  though 
it  may  haVe  lost  all  muscular  power,  its  elasticity  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  feeble  resistance  of  the  sphincter,  and  a  portion  of  the  urine  escapes,  in 
general,  involuntarily.  This  happens  especially  at  night;  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  mistaking  the  afiection  for  incontinence,  unless  the  practitioner  is 
on  his  guard.  In  states  of  system  in  which  the  patient  is  insenadble,  as  in 
typhoid  fevers,  there  is  peculiar  liability  to  this  mistake,  which  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences.  This  state  of  the  bladder  is  often  very  Annoying.  AU 
voluntary  power  of  evacuation  is  lost,  but,  with  every  movement  which  causes 
gravity  to  favour  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  and  with  every  unusual  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  bladder,  as  in  coughing  or  sneezing,  a  portion  of  the  urine 
escapes  involuntarily,  producing  irritation,  and  even  excoriation  of  the  skin 
with  which  it  ^omes  in  contact,  and  an  excessively  disagreeable  odour  about 
the  person.  Such  cases  are  a  combination  of  retention  and  incontinence. 
The  very  act  of  distension  has  the  eflect  of  debilitating  the  muscular  coat, 
and,  in  the  end,  if  continued,  of  entirely  destroying  its  contractile  power. 
Hence,  the  habit  of  resisting  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  urine  may,  if  long 
enough  continued,  gradually  induce  retention. 

Treatment. — Renal  retention,  if  consequent  upon  inflammation^  must  be 
treated  by  means  adapted  to  the  cure  of  nephritis;  if  upon  calculi  or  coagula 
in  the  ureter,  by  those  which  are  reeommended  under  lithiasis  and  nephralgia. 
In  vesical  retention,  when  proceeding  from  inflammation  at  the  neck  of  the" 
bladder,  bleeding,  leeching,  saline  cathartics,  antimonials,  emollient  cataplasms, 
and  the  warm  bath  are  suitable  remedies,  and  will  seldom  £Eiil.  .  To  attempt 
to  relieve  the  complaint  with  the  catheter  would  in  general  only  aggravate  the 
irritation.  The  instrument  should  be  resorted  to  in  this  and  the  foUowinir 
case,  only  wheii  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  very  painfcu 
or  dangerous  distension.  When  spasm  is  the  cause  of  retention,  an  anodyne 
enema  will  often  be  found  an  efiectual  remedy;  and  the  inhalation  of  ether 
or  chloroform  will  probably  answer  the  same  purpose,  the  former  of  the  two 
being  preferable  as  the  safer.  Tobacco  or  lobelia  cataplasms  to  the  peri- 
neum may  also  prove  useful.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  tincture  of  chloride 
of  iron,  and  the  alcoholio  solution  of  ammoniated  iron  have  been  recom« 
mended.  Should  the  spasm  be  hysterical,  or  the  retention  depend  upon  hysteria 
in  any  other  way,  the  remedies  applicable  to  this  disease  must  be  employed, 
and  especially  cups  or  leeches,  with  subsequent  blistering  or  pustulation  over 
the  spine.  But  care  should  be  taken,  in  such  cases,  not  hastily  to  resort  to 
the  catheter;  for,  if  once  used,  it  is  again  and  again  caUed  for,  and  becomes 
at  length  a  necessary  source  of  relief.  When  the  obstruction  is  purely 
mechanical,  as  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  &c.,  the 
catheter  becomes  indispensable,  and  if  this  cannot  be  introduced,  the  bladder 
must  be  punctured.     Such  cases,  however,  belong  to  the  surgeon. 

lietention  arising  from  deficient  power  in  the  muBColar  coat  must  be  treated 
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metoMt^  to  dbe  drtnmt^tanem  in  wliicli  this  IO0  of  power  or^naited.  If  likt 
■eat  of  dueiM  is  10  the  sptiM,  eups,  Misters,  aDtinooial  postalataoB,  aad  setoat 
or  issues  to  the  bsek  are  af^iropriale  remedies;  and  wnae  hare  reeomc&ded 
iBOxa  and  ereo  the  aetnal  caaterj.  If  the  paralysis  of  the  hladder  is  qbIj  a 
part  of  a  general  afTectioo,  dependent  on  disease  of  the  hrain,  it  most  be 
treated  aoeordinglj.  If  quite  loeal,  or  connected  with  feneral  debitity,  it  is 
to  he  encoontered  Inr  tonie  treatment  addressed  to  the  system,  and  sdainlaiite 
to  the  bladder  itself  The  cold  bath,  and  the  cold  donche  to  the  peri; 
and  pabesy  are  sometimes  nsefol  by  roosing  a  salutary  reaetioii.  Strydi: 
or  nnz  romiea,  qninia,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  era  vrsi,  pareira  braTa, 
bnehn,  cobeba,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cantbsrides  bare  all  been  reeomsMiidedy 
and  may  be  tried  sneoesssirely,  or  Tsrioosly  combined.  Aloede  lazatiTes 
should  be  preferred  in  order  to  keep  tbe  bowels  regular,  unless  the  patieat 
should  be  troubled  with  piles.  Ergot  has  been  used  by  M.  Paaaot,  of  Lyous, 
under  tbe  impression  that  it  acts  upon  the  bladder  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  uterus;  and  he  reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  hare  proved 
effectual.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  ScL,  N  S.,  xxfi.  488.)  Reputed  blister* 
ing  to  the  sacrum  will  ooeasionally  prove  useful,  and  electricity  or  galranisHi 
may  be  tried  with  tbe  hope  of  benefit  To  these  cases,  the  use  of  the  catheter 
IS  important  in  order  to  prevent  dbtension  of  the  bladder,  which  has  the  eftct 
of  increasing  its  debility.  It  should  be  introduced  at  least  twice  a  day,  and, 
if  more  frequently  used,  so  much  the  better.  After  recovery,  the  patient  should 
be  scrupulously  careful  to  obey  the  call  to  pass  water  in  due  time,  lest  aeen- 
mulation  should  take  place  and  produce  distension. 

^licle  XII. 

INCONTINENCE  OF  UEINE. 

Syn. — EnureslB. 

In  this  affection  there  is  a  want  of  power  to  control  tbe  discharge  of  urine, 
which  is  evacuated  involuntarily.  There  are  two  very  different  conditions  of 
the  urinary  organs,  both  of  which  are  attended  with  incontinence.  In  one, 
the  bladder  is  so  highly  irritated  that  the  ephincter,  though  in  a  healthy  state, 
cannot  resist  the  urgent  desire  of  micturition ;  in  the  other,  the  sphincter  is 
debilitated  or  pabied,  and  cannot  contract  sufficiently  to  retain  the  urine,  ia 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former,  the  bladder  may  be  in- 
flamed or  highly  irritated,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  heal- 
thy urine ;  or  the  urine  may  be  morbidly  acrid  so  as  unduly  to  excite  the 
bladder,  though  this  may  have  been  previously  in  a  normal  condition.  This 
sort  of  incontinence  also  frequently  accompanies  stone  in  the  bladder. 

But  it  is  tbe  second  condition  which  constitutes  true  incontinence.  In  this, 
the  sphincter  either  relaxes  under  less  than  the  ordinary  stimulation  from  tbe 
urine,  or  is  quite  destitute  of  tbe  power  of  contraction,  so  that  no  other  im- 
pediment exists  to  the  escape  of  urine  than  the  pressure  of  the  soft  parts  upon 
the  channel  of  the  urethra ;  a  resistance  which  the  slightest  force  is  sufficient 
to  overcome. 

Not  unfrequently  both  these  conditions  exist  in  tbe  same  case ;  the  bladder 
being  irritated  to  more  than  its  ordinary  contractioni  while  the  sphincter  has 
less  than  the  ordinary  power  of  rcsiHtance. 

Under  the  influence  of  sudden  emotion,  especially  of  fear,  involuntary  dis- 
charges of  urine  sometimes  take  place.  These  can  be  considered  as  morbid 
only  when  they  occur  habitually,  or  from  comparatively  slight  causes. 
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The  most  freqaeot  form  of  incontinenoe  is  tliat  in  wbioh  the  n>h]iioter 
retains  considerable  contractile  power^  but  yields  habitnallj  to  slight  impulses 
when  the  will  is  not  sufficiently -on  its  guard,  or  when  it  is*  to  a  Considerable 
degree  inoperative,  as  in  sleep.  Involuntary  discharge  of  urine  at  night  is  a 
^quentand  very  disagreeable  affection.  It  is  most  common  in  children  be- 
f&te  puberty,  and  is  apt  to  cease  spontaneously  after  this  period,  but  is  some- 
times prolonged  into  adult  age.  Though  in  itself  of  little  itnportance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  health,  it  often  becomes  highly  important  in  its  moral  infiwBDces, 
sometimes  affecting  the  character  and  whole  fature  life  of  the  patient  The 
discharge  during  sleep  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  dreiims ;  but  often 
also  it  is  altogether  involuntary,  without  the  least  consdousness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  dependent  soLely  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  under 
ihe  stimulus  of  the  urine.  It  is  said  that  the  position  of  the  patient  has  some 
effect,  and  that  he  is  more  apt  to  make  water  when  lying  on  the  back  than 
upon  the  face  or  side.  I  have,  however,  some  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
Btatement  Occasionally  the  incontinence  is  experienced  also  during  the  day, 
80  that  the  patient  cannot  retain  his  urine  so  long  as  persons  in  ordinary 
health.  This  affection  is  often  attended  with  an  acrid  condition  of  the  urine, 
which  is  high  coloured,  and  loaded  with  uric  acid  in  solution,  or  even  with 
sediments  of  the  acid  or  its  salts.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  combination  of  irri- 
tation of  bladder  with  debility  of  the  sphincter.  More  frequently,  however, 
the  urine  is  pale  and  watery,  and  secreted  in  unusual  quantity.  The  affec- 
tion appears  to  be  hereditary,  or  at  least  occurs  frequently  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family. 

A  variety  of  incontinence  analogous  to  the  above  occasionally  arises  from 
irregular  nervous  action,  especially  in  hysterical  cases.  There  is  in  these 
cases  less  a  positive  debility  of  the  sphincter,  than  an  irregularity  of  inner- 
vation, which  is  as  often  excessive  as  deficient. 

But  the  most  deplorable  cases  of  ineontinenoe  are  those  conqected  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  or  a  total  loss  of  power  ia  the  muscular 
fibres  thus  denominated,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  injury,  as  from  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  in  females,  and  from  severe  labours.  The  psT^lysis 
of  the  sphincter  may  not  extend  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder '  gene- 
rally, in  which  case  the  urine  will  be  occasionally  discharged  in  a  jet,  when 
from  position  or  other  cause  it  has  accumulated  considerably;  or  the  blad- 
der may  share  the  same  loss  of  power,  and  then  incontinence  may  become 
involved  with  retention;  the  bladder  being  frequently  full  or  distended,  while 
the  urine  dribbles  away  whenever  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  slight  resistance  of  the  urethra,  or  gravity  favours  the  discharge. 
This  condition  of  things  is  most  common  in  the  old,  and  is  sometimes  ass6-' 
ciated  with  disease  of  the  prostate.  The  disease,  like  retention  from  a  similar 
cause,  may  be  quite  local,  or  may  be  associated  with  paralysis  of  other  parts 
from  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

Th-eatment. — ^The  variety  of  incontinence  connected  with  an  irritated  state 
of  the  bladder,  or  an  acrid  condition  of  the  urine,  must  be  corrected  by  re- 
moving its  cause.  The  proper  remedies  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of 
irritable  bladdery  cyttitis,  nephritis^  and  lUhiagU,  An  anodyne  enema  is 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  affording  present  relief.  In  the  cases 
dependent  on  debility  of  the  sphincter,  such  as  nocturnal  incontinence,  the 
indications  are  to  restore  tone  to  the  system  at  large,  if  debilitated,  and  to 
stimulate  the  sphincter.  The  first  object  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bitter 
tonics,  mineral  acids,  chalybeates,  sea-bathing,  the  cold  bath,  and  due  attention 
to  clothing,  diet,  and  exercise.  For  the  latter  purpose,  astringents  or  tonics 
having  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  urinary  organs  may  be  first  tried,  such  as 
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UTm  VTBiy  pipsiflsews,  and  pareira  InravE;  and  these  maj  be  aided  by  tbe  eold 
dooche  to  the  Bacram,  periiMBoiDy  or  pobes.  Shonkl  these  remedies  €ul, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  more  active  uriDarj  stimidanta,  as  baebn,  enbehs, 
oil  of  tarpentine,  or  cantharides.  Oo  the  whole,  I  have  found  no  eae  remedj 
so  effectoal  as  cantharides,  poshed  so  far  as  to  prodoce  dight  initatioii  of  the 
nrinary  passages.  In  bad  cases,  blisters  to  the  sacmm  may  be  employed. 
Strychnia  and  ergot  have  been  recommended,  in  reference  to  a  soppoaed  power 
of  stimulating  the  sphincter ;  and  much  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  former 
remedy.  Narcotics  have  also  been  found  useful,  probablj  by  diminishing  the 
susceptibility  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Belladonna  has  answered  an  excel- 
lent purpose  in  the  nocturnal  incontinence  of  children.  The  patient  himaeif 
should  be  induced  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner.  Much  may  be  done 
by  firm  resolution  on  bis  part.  Yet  a  resort  to  chastisement,  reoommendtd 
by  some  writers,  in  cases  in  which  the  will  is  not  concerned,  is  not  only  cniel 
but  nugatory;  as  the  fears  excited  have  of  themselves  a  relaxing  eflfeei  on  the 
sphincter.  Little  or  no  drink  should  be  allowed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
or  evening ;  the  patient  should  fully  evacuate  the  bladder  before  going  to 
sleep ;  and  a  good  plan  is  to  awaken  him  for  the  same  purpose  late  at  night, 
before  the  period  at  which  he  usually  wets  the  bed.  Any  method  which  will 
serve  to  break  the  habit  will  often  be  found  serviceable.  When  the  com- 
plaint is  connected  with  hysteria,  the.  peculiar  treatment  adapted  to  that 
affection  must  be  employed. 

In  paralytic  cases,  remedies  addressed  to  the  spine,  as  menfioiied  nnder 
retention,  will  sometimes  prove  utieful.  The  stimulating  diuretics  already 
enumerated  may  also  be  employed  when  the  affection  is  local.  Strychnia  or 
nux  vomica  has  been  highly  recoDimended,  and  electricity,  or  electro-mag- 
netism should  not  be  neglected.  Advantage  is  sometimes  derived  frtnn  power- 
ful irritants,  as  cantharides  or  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  by  means  of  boogies 
directly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  urethra.  But  very  often  all  our  remedies 
are  of  no  avail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  measures  to 
render  the  complaint  as  little  inconvenient  as  possible.  Pressure  upon  the 
urethra  by  means  of  a  spring-pad  of  moderate  firmness,  and  the  use  of  urinalf 
at  night,  and  water-proof  bags  in  the  day,  to  receive  the  urine  as  it  dribbles 
from  the  patient}  include  about  all  the  justifiable  means  at  our  command. 

SECTION  VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

SUBSECTION  I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BEAIX.* 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  consider  all  the  inflammatory  affections  of  tbe 
parts  contained  within  the  cranium.     Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 

*  Cerebral  AuscuJtatvm. — In  the  year  1833,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher. 
before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  ImproTemeut,  upon  a  peculiar  sound  called  by 
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arranging  these  affections.  There  would  se^m  to  be  a  propriety  in  treating  ' 
separately  of  each  distinct  portion  of  the  encephalon ;  of  the  several  membrunesi 
for  example,  of  the  brain  itself,  and  the  cerebellum;  but,- so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge at  present  goes,  the  signq  of  inflammation  in  these  different  parts,  as 
well  as  its  causes,  and  the  treatment  which  it  requires,  are  so  much  alike,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible,  and  happily  at  the  same  time  of  little  .practical  im- 
portance, to  discriminate  accurately  between  them. 

It  is  true  that  inflammation  may  exist  separately  in  the  meninges  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  Dissection  has  demonstrated  this  fact.  But  the 
cases  are  rare,  in  which  any  considerable  portion  of  one  of  these  structures  is 
affected  without  the  other.     This,  indeed,  is  what  might  be  inferred  from  their 

him  the  cqthalic  bellowt  soundj  which  he  had  obserred  to  accompany  certain  diseases  of 
the  brain.  In  a  subsequent  communication,  made  in  1838,  be  yerj  much  extended  hia 
former  obsenrations,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  normal  sounds  heard  upon  auscultation 
OTer  the  brain,  and  of  the  modification  produced  in  them  by  certain  cerebral  diseases. 
This  dissertation  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciencet  for  August 
of  the  same  year  (xxii.  278).  In  a  subsequent  Tolume  of  the  Journal  (Dot.  1848,  N.  S., 
fi.  281),  is  a  communication,  upon  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  S.  8.  Whitney,  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  in  which  the  obsenrations  of  Dr.  Fisher  are  confirmed,  and  somewhat 
extended.  The  subject  appears  to  me  worthy  of  attention  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  brief 
abstract  is  herewith  giyen  of  the  statements  made  by  the  writers  aboTO  mentioned. 

Dr.  Fisher  recommends  that  the  patient  when  ausculted  should  be  in  the  horizontal 
position,  that  the  head  should  be  covered  by  a  soft  napkin,  and  that,  in  cases  of  children, 
the  act  should  be  performed  during  sleep.  The  sounds  may  be  heard  at  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  cranium,  but  are  most  distinct  at  the  summit  They  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent before  and  after  the  closure  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  auscultation  is  best 
performed  by  the  naked  ear,  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Four  distinct  sounds  are  obserred  in  health ;  1.  the  cephalic  eound  of  respirationi  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  thQ  air  through  the  nasal  cavities ;  2.  the  eephaUe  eound  of  thi 
hearty  of  a  soft  mellow  character,  seeming  as  if  proceeding  from  a  distance,  and  corre> 
sponding  with  the  action  of.  the  heart ;  8.  the  cephalic  eound  of  the  voice ;  and  4.  the  cq}hali€ 
sound  of  deglutition,  produced  by  the  act  of  swallowing. 

The  most  prominent  abnormal  souhd  is  a  modification  of  the  cephalic  sound  of  the 
heart,  which  Dr.  Fisher  calls  the  cephalic  bellowe  eound.  It  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
cardiac  murmur  after  which  it  is  named.  Dr.  Fisher  observed  it  in  chronic  hydroce- 
phalus, in  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  acute  meningitis  with  effusion^  in  absoess  of  the 
brain,  in  induration  of  that  organ  with  efl^ision  into  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base,  and 
in  compression  of  the  brain  from  without.  Dr.  Whitney  has  noticed  it  also  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  without  effusion,  in  ossification  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  aneurism 
of  the  basilar  artery,  and  in  certain  hydrocephaloid  conditions  of  the  brain  connected 
with  anemia.  The  explanation  of  this  sound,  given  by  Dr.  Fisher,  is  that  it  is  produced 
in  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  is  consequent  upon  the  diminution  of  their 
caliber,  resulting  from  pressure  upon  them  by  the  effused  fluids,  congestion,  &c.,  within 
the  cranium.  Dr.  Whitney  thinks  that  it  is  also  generated  by  disease  of  the  arteries 
themselves,  as  when  their  coats  are  altered  by  inflammation,  or  in  aneurism. 

Another  modification  of  the  cephalic  sound  of  the  heart,  noticed  by  Dr.  Fisher,  occurred 
in  several  cases  of  apoplexy.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  a  distance,  it  seemed  to  be 
near  the  ear,  and  was  characterized  by  an  impulse,  as  if  the  brain  were  suddenly  raised 
against  the  cranium.     He  designates  it  as  the  impuleive  eqfhalie  eound  of  the  heart. 

An  abnormal  modification  of  the  cephalic  eound  of  the  voice,  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Whit- 
ney, resembling  almost  precisely  the  segophony  of  pleurisy,  and  arising  from  a  similar 
cause ;  from  a  thin  stratum  of  liquid,  namely,  between  the  Surface  of  the  brain  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium.     It  is  called  by  Dr.  Whitney  segophony  of  the  brain. 

The  same  observer  notices  two  modifications  of  the  cerebral  bellows  murmur,  one  of 
which  occurred  in  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery,  and  the  other  in  anemic  conditions  of 
the  brain.  The  first  he  describes  as  harsh,  rough,  and  attended  with  a  purring  or  vibra- 
tory thrill,  that  seemed  to  be  communicated  to  the  whole  brain.  It  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  character  with  a  whizzing  noiee  which  the  patient*  complained  of  as  a  con- 
stant and  annoying  attendant  on  his  disease.  The  second  was  a  cooing^  chirping,  or 
musical  sound  developed  in  the  brain  of  anemic  patients,  and  varied  exceedingly  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  pressure  on  the  carotids.  (Note  to  the  eeeond  edition.) 
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aoatoaiieiJ  rektioM^  The  Mkate  anrfanoid,  80  cloidj 
with  the  pia  ouOcTy  can  icareelj  fiifier  witboat  uiTolTiiig  thai 
the  Terj  office  of  the  ma  mater,  which  b  in  part  at  kafl  to  aapply  Uood  to 
the  cortical  portioo  of  the  brain,  would  appear  to  icoder  the  prapai^ation  «f 
iBflammatioB  from  one  of  theae  tiasnes  to  the  other  almoat  mnaToidahle,  Nar 
b  it  easy  to  ooneeire,  how  any  considerable  portion  of  the  periphaij  of  Iha 
brain  ooold  become  inflamed  at  onoe,  except  throngh  the  inalmiacutaKty  af 
the  investing  membrane,  throngh  which  alone  a  Taaenlar  eoMimication  it 
maintained  between  ita  distant  parts.  It  seems  improbable  that  geoenl  eet»> 
britis  could  exist  withoot  a  simnltaneons  meningitis. 

All  attempts  have  failed  to  establish  an  aoenrate  diagnosis  between  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  its  substance.  There  maj  be  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  probaUe  inferences  may  be  drawn  horn  the  symptoms; 
but,  even  in  these,  dissection  has  not  always  confirmed  the  dedsioQ  of  the 
judgment.  It  is  only  through  their  infloeoce  upon  the  eerebrml  fuctiott% 
that  the  membranes  can  maJ^e  their  diseased  condition  known.  Pain  and 
fever,  which  are  probaUy  their  sole  independent  efieets,  are  eommon  to  so 
many  diseases,  that  they  eonld  be  considered  alone  as  in  no  degree  diagnostie. 
The  delirium,  convulsions,  stupor,  and  coma,  which  serve  to  indicate  menin- 
gitis, are  cerebral  phenomena,  which  might  equally  result  from  inflammatian 
of  the  cortical  substance,  without  that  of  the  membranes.  Both  aflrection% 
therefore,  express  themselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  aame  manner. 
This  at  least  is  true  of  genenl  or  diffused  inflammation  of  the  two  tiasnes. 
Nature  thus  appesrs  to  have  made  one  disease  of  the  affection,  and  ia  consist- 
ent with  herself  in  requiring  the  same  meaus  of  relief,  in  whiebever  position 
the  disease  may  be  promiuently  or  exclusively  seated.  I  cannot  see  the  pro- 
priety of  separatiDg  what  she  has  put  together,  and  shall,  therefore,  treat  of 
general  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  brain  conjointly.  There 
are  frequent  cases  of  local  iDflammation  which  may  be  traced  pretty  cool- 
dently  to  the  cerebral  substance,  whether  the  membranes  may  be  involved  or 
not.     These  I  propose  to  consider  separately. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  of  nomeDclature  in  relation  to  the  eerebnl 
inflammatioDB.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  terms  are  used,  provided  tbej 
are  employed  with  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning.  In  applying  the  name  mentis 
fp'tfi  to  the  diffused  inflammation,  and  cerebn'tis  to  the  local,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  former  does  not  exclude  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nor 
the  latter  that  of  the  membranes.  I  prefer  these  designations,  partly  became 
they  are  much  used,  and  partly  also  because  they  serve  to  imply  the  £ict,  that^ 
in  the  one  complaint,  the  meninges  are  most  prominently,  and  periiapa,  ii 
general,  primarily  affected,  and,  in  the  other,  the  proper  tissue  of  the  braia. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  meningitis,  which  is  so  strongly  characteriied  bj 
the  nature  of  its  cause,  and  by  its  result,  as  to  merit  well  to  be  disdnctlj 
treated  of.  It  is  that  in  which  the  inflammation  is  excited  by  the  existence 
of  tubercles,  and  which  has,  therefore,  received  the  name  of  hibcrculim 
menimjitn.  In  these  three  divisions  will  be  included  all  the  fonns  of 
belonging  to  the  present  article. 


1.  MENINGITIS. 

^y  fi. — rhrenitis. — Meningo-enccpbalitiB. — Encepbalo-mening^tis.  — Eneephafitia.  — 

Arachnitis. 

The  reader  will  distinctly  understand,  that,  by  this  term,  is  here  signified 
diffused  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  either  alone,  or  conjoined, 
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fts  it  generally  is,  with  more  or  less  iBflammation  of  the  hrain  itself.  I  ^m 
not  sure  that  the  old  nan^e  of  phrenitis  is  not  better,  as  it  would  not  be  liable 
to  mislead.  ArachnitiB>  which  was  at  one  time  popalai^  is  vhollj  inappro-* 
priate;  as  the  disease  is  seldom,  perhaps  never  confined  to  the  arachnoid;  and| 
indeed,  judging  from  its  appearance  upon  dissection,  as  well  as  from  its  ex- 
treme delicacjy  that  membrane  would  seem  to  servo  little  other  parpose  in 
the  disease  than  merely  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  morbid  products  through 
its  pores.     Meningitis  may  bo  either  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Meningitis. — This  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  children,  is  still  firer 
qneptly  classed  with  acute  hydrocephaitu^  though  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  cases,  usually  called  by  that  very  inappropriate  name^  belong  to  tuber" 
cukms  meningitis. 

S,i/mptoms,  Course^  dhc. — ^The  attack  may  be  quite  sudden,  or  it  may  be  pre* 
ceded  by  various  preliminary  symptoms,  such  as  vague  uneasiness,  depression 
of  spirits,  wakefulness,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  defective  appetite.  Along 
with  the  usual  febrile  phenomena  which  usher  in  acute  inflammation,  are  con- 
joined intense  headache,  redness  of  the  face,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  an  excited 
or  wild  expression,  giddiness,  buzzing  or  i^ring  in  the  ears,  and  painful  sen- 
sitiveness to  light  and  sound,  especially  the  former,  so  that  the  patient  often 
closes  his  eyes  forcibly,  and  the  pupils,  when  they  are  open,  are  seen  to  be 
contracted,  sometimes  almost  to  the  size  of  a  pin-hole.  -Extreme  restlessness, 
jactitation,  and  want  of  sleep,  are  not  uncommon  symptoms;  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  movements  frequently  occur;  and  sooner  or  later  delirium  generally 
sets  in,  sometimes  calm,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  instanoes,  more  or  less  wild 
or  violent.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  hard,  occasionally  irregular  or  tumultuoas ) 
the  respiration  hurried;  the  skin  hot,  but  often  moist;  and  the  tongue  eovered 
with  a  whitisli-fuT,  and  sometimes  clammy.  Vomiting  very  often  attends  the 
complaint  from  the  commencement,  and  is  among  its  most  characteristic  symp- 
toms.    The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  though  not  invariably  sov 

After  a  length  of  time,  differing  greatly  in  different  cases,  unless  the  dis- 
ease is  interrupted,  a  new/set  of  phenomena  appear.  The  delirinm  yields 
gradually  to  drowsiness  or  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  oan  at  first  be  roused, 
giving  vague  and  imperfectly  articulated  replies,  but  which  deepeps  act  length 
into  coma.  The  pupils  become  dilated ;  sight  and  hearing  are  impaired ;  liqmds 
often  lie  in  the  mouth  without  being  swallowed,  or  are  permitted .  to  run  out 
of  it;  strong  irritants  make  little  impression  on  the  nostrils^  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  is  much  diminished.  Convulsions,  though  less  violent  than 
in  the  early  stage,  are  still  not  unfrequently  experienced.  But  rigidity  of  the 
muscles^  and  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  are  apt  to  take  the  place 
of  the  general  convulsive  movements;  and  subsultus  tendinum,  with  picking; 
at  the  bed-clothes,  or  at  supposed  objects  in  the  air,  is  not  unoommoti.  The 
pulse,  instead  of  being  frequent  as  at  first,  often  becomes  slower  and  inteiv 
mitten t;  and  the  respiration  is  interrupted  with  deep  sighs.  The.  urine  is 
sometimes  retained,  and  sometimes  dribbles  away  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  patient;  but,  even  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  accumulate  so  as  greatly  to 
distend  the  bladder. 

At  length  signs  of  great  exhaustion  are  added  to  those  of  cerebral  oppres- 
sion ;  the  spasmodic  contractions  often  give  way  to  partial  palsy  or  are  mingled 
with  it;  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  frequent,  and  thread-like;  the  skin  oool, 
pale,  and  bathed  in  sweat;  the  features  sunken  and  haggard;  the  sphinctersr 
relaxed;  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  profound  insensibility. 

This  is  the  more  common  course  of  the  disease;  but  many  of  the  symptoms 
«re  often  absent;  and  diversities  in  the  mode  of  their  succession  are  not  un- 
frequent.    In  many  instanoes,  the  attack  is  ushered  in  with  convulsioDs,  apon 
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tbe  snspenshm  of  wfaicli  the  jmtient  may  either  remain  comatoie,  or  Teaeq«frB 
consciouBDess ;  and  these  oonvulsions  may  be  frequently  repeated.  In  otheriy 
stapor  or  coma  id  the  predominant  symptom  from  the  commencement.  Ooea- 
sionally  the  case  begiDs  with  delirium,  which  may  be  at  first  moderate^  and 
ffradtally  increaise  in  intensity,  the  patient  walking  about  for  some  days  befon 
being  confined ;  or  may  be  violent  or  even  furious  from  the  outset.  Scmetimes 
severe  pain  is  the  only  cerebral  phenomenon  connected  with  the  feyer,  during 
the ^eater  part  of  its  continuance;  and  there  are  now  and  then  oases  in  whieh 
it  precedes  the  general  symptoms  for  a  considerable  time.  In  some  rare 
instances,  the  disease  has  been  known  to  commence  with  a  sudden  loss  of 
speech.  Finally,  there  have  been  cases  so  entirely  destitute  of  peculiar  ce- 
rebral symptoms,  that  examination  after  death  has  given  the  first  evidente  of 
their  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  a  few  objervatioos  on  some  of  the  prominent  phcsDomena. 
Perhaps  the  most  constant  of  all  the  symptoms  is  pain  in  the  head.  It  is 
seldom  entirely  absent  from  the  commencement  to  the  cloee,  except  when 
the  brain  becomes  insensible  from  coma.  Even  when  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  he  will  often,  if  roused,  evince  signs  of  cerebral  aneasiness. 
In  infants  it  is  indicated  by  their  moans  and  cries,  the  contraction  of  their 
brow,  the  putting  of  the  hand  to  the  head,  the  rubbing  or  pressing  of  the  head 
against  the  breast  of  the  mother,  the  rolling  of  it  from  side  to  side,  &e.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  occupy  the  ^hole  head;  sometimes  is  seated  more  espe- 
cially in  a  particular  part,  as  the  forehead,  the  parietal  region,  or  the  ooetput; 
and  occasionally  shoots  from  one  part  to  another,  or  seems  to  come  deeply  from 
the  interior  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  unfrequently  in  some  degree  paroxysmal, 
being  more  acutely  violent  at  certain  times,  and  probably  coming  on  like  the 
darting  pains  of  neuralgia,  as  evinced  by  tbe  quick  sharp  screams  sent  forth 
by  children,  though  immediately  before  quite  tranquil. 

Vomiting  \^  also  a  frequent  and  highly  characteristic  symptom,  banning 
often  with  the  disease,  and  continuiDg  more  or  less  till  the  brain  becomes 
torpid.  It  is  wholly  independent  of  disease  existing  in  the  stomach  its^, 
and  is  undoubtedly  in  most  instances  cerebral.  It  is  distingoished  from 
mere  gastric  irritability,  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  often  resists  all  tbe 
means  usually  found  effectual  in  allaying  vomiting.  It  sometimes  alternates 
with  the  pains  in  the  head,  and  appears  to  relieve  them. 

Ddirinm  does  not  generally  come  on  until  some  time  after  the  develepe- 
ment  of  the  disease,  though  occasionally  it  begins  along  with  it,  and  eva 
precedes  all  the  other  symptoms.  In  adults  it  is  apt  to  be  violent  in  the 
early  stage,  and  is  sometimes  even  furious,  so  that  force  is  necessary  to  re- 
strain tbe  patient.  Not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  senses  also  are  frequently 
perverted,  and  the  patient  perceives  unreal  sights,  sounds,  and  odours.  He 
fiies  rapidly  from  thought  to  thought,  talks  almost  incessantly,  raves  and 
screams,  throws  about  the  objects  near  him,  and  often  attempts  to  rise  froa 
his  bed,  so  as  to  require  constant  watching.  In  other  instances,  the  delirium 
is  more  tranquil;  but,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is  strikingly  distinguished  firom 
the  delirium  of  drunkards  by  the  absence  of  fear.  In  the  advanced  stage,  it 
is  superseded  by  coma,  but  still  frequently  exhibits  itself,  though  in  a  more 
depressed  form,  when  the  patient  is  roused. 

The  canvuhions  which  occur  at  an  early  period  are  usually  general,  affect- 
ing all  the  limbs,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face.  But  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  when  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  espe^ 
cially  involved,  they  show  frequently  a  partial  tendency;  affecting  one-half 
of  the  body,  one  limb^  or  particular  muscles,  as  those  of  the  face,  those  whick 
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move  the  toDgae,  or  those  concerned  in  dcglatition:  Hence  the  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  the  staromering,  the  thrusting  of  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  occasional  difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  attend  the  complaint.  Not 
nnfrequently  there  is  a  persistent  spasm,  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  this 
stage,  and  a  tendency  to  contraction  or  flexion  of  the  limbs.  Towards  the 
close,  the  involuntary  movements  take  the  form  of  subsultus^  and  carphologia; 
and  complete  relaxation  or  palsy  of  particular  portions  of^the  body  not  nn- 
frequently. occurs  before  death. 

The  course  and  duration  o£  the  disease-  are  very  uncertain.  Death  some- 
times takes  place  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  more  frequently  between 
the  fourth  and  seventh  days,  but  still  more  frequently  at  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  three  weeks.  The  disease  very  seldom  passes  the  sevei^th  week. 
In  the  speedily  fatal  cases,  death  is  usually  preceded  by  convulsions.  In 
these  it  has  been  observed  that  the  brain  is  much  less  altered  than  often  in 
old  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  comparatively  mild.  The  bram, 
like  most  other  organs,  has  the  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  considerable 
change  in  its  structure;  but  each  increment  vof  the  new  condition  must  be 
dmall,  in  order  to  be  made  with  impunity.  A  strong  sudden  impression  often 
completely  paralyzes  the  organ,  though  the  amount  of  physical  effect  may  be 
Tory  small,  compared  with  that  which  the  brain  bears  well,  when  made  by  a 
great  number  of  successive  slight  impressions. 

The  disease  may  often  be  arrested  in  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  excitement, 
which  sometimes  runs  on  for  ten  days,  two  weeka,  or  more,  butj  in  general, 
begins  to  give  way  to  symptoms  of  collapse  at  the  end  of  a  week.  In  the 
iecond  stage,  marked  by  stupor,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  diminished 
frequency  of  pulse,  the  chances  of  safety  are  much  lessened.  In  the  last 
stage,  or  that  of  profound  coma,  with  or  without  paralytic  affection,  there  is  still 
less  ground  for  hope.  Kecoveries  are  said  to  take  place  more  frequently  from 
secondary  meningitis,  occurring  as  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  than 
when  the  complaint  is  original.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  noticed  by  several 
authors,  that  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  regular  intermittent  form,  hav- 
ing paroxysms  daily  or  every  other  day,  and  ending  at  last  like  the  ordinary 
form  in  coma.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for  when  the  patient  resides  in 
a  miasmatic  region ;  but  it  is  said  to  occur  in '  situations  where  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  cause.  The  explanation,  under  the 
latter  circumstances,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  general  law  which  governs  the 
production  of  intermittent  diseases.  (See  vol,  i,  p.  194.) 

AnatomiccU  Characters. — ^Thc  dura  mater  is  very  seldom  found  to  partici- 
pate in  the  inflammation,  unless  the  result  of  violence,  or  propagated  from 
disease  in  some  potion  of  the  bony  parietes.  In  such  cases,  it  is  detached 
from  the  cranium,  which  is  whiter  than  natural ;  is  reddened,  thickened^  ulcer- 
ated, or  gangrenous ;  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  layer  of  ooagulable 
lymph  or  pus.  The  same  products  are  also  found  between  it  and  the  arach- 
noid, sometimes  extending  for  a  great  distance.  The  arachnoid  itself  in  acute 
inflammation  undergoes  singularly  little  change.  Only  here  and  there  does 
it  exhibit  signs  of  a  fine  sanguineous  injection.  It  is  not  nnfrequently  opaque 
or  opalescent,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  thickened,  and  to  present  numerovis 
projecting  points  which  render  it  rough  to  the  finger.  But  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez  state  that,  in  several  cases  which  they  examined,  this  membrane  retained 
its  smoothness,  gloss,  and  transparency,  even  when  bathed  with  pus  upon 
both  sides.  If  the  patient  has  died  rather  early,  liquid  pus  is  sometimes 
found  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  which,  at  a  later  period  of 
the  disease,  becomes  concrete,  resembling  false  membrane.  {RtUiei  et  Bar- 
thez.)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  layers  of  coagulable  lymph  are  some- 
VOL.  II.  40 
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times  fimnd  in  the.  Bame  'ritniltioii.  Bat  mere  frequently  tlie  effuio^  it  ok 
served  beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  which  is  infiltrated 
with  serum  or  pus,  in  the  former  case  appealing  as  though  oorered  with  a 
coating  of  geUtinous  matter.  The  serum,  however,  escapes  when  the  tnoi- 
parent  arachnoid  is  punctured,  and  thus  betrays  the  true  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  pus  in  the  pia  mater  is  sometimes  liquid,  and  sometimes  oon- 
crete,  in  the  latter  case  appearing  like  yellow  bands  or  patches.  When  freed 
from  these  liquids,  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater  is  seen  to  be  reddened.  The 
membrane  often  adheres  with  considerable  firmness  to  the  brain,  so  that  even 
portions  of  the  cortical  substance  are  torn  away  with  it.  The  Tentridfli 
generally  contain  more  or  less  fluid,  which,  when  the  inflammation  has  been 
slight,  is  usually  perfectly  limpid;  but,  when  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cavity  ha^  been  much  inflamed,  is  apt  to  be  turbid  with  albuminoos  or  fihrii- 
ouR  flocouli,  or  opaque  and  greenish  from  an  admixture  of  pus.  -SometisMi 
blood  is  eflused  into  the  ventricles,  or  the  general  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  matVi 
varies  from  a  few  drachms  to  six  or  eight  ounces  or  more.  It  is  this  pheno- 
menon that  has  caused  the  disease,  occurring  in  children,  to  be  ranked  with 
hydrocephalus.     But  the  liquid  is  not  unfrequently  wanting. 

In  some  instances,  the  brain  appears  to  be  perfectly  sound ;  hot  mneh  moie 
frequently  exhibits  signs  of  having  participated  in  the  inflammation.  Ooe^ 
sionally  it  appears  as  if  swollen,  the  convolutions  being  enlarged  and  flattened; 
and,  when  cut  into,  it  is  found  to  be  congested  'iprith  blood.  The  cortical  por- 
tion is  reddened,  and  sometimes  much  softened,  so  that  parts  of  it  are  reuMTfed 
with  the  pia  mater ;  and  the  cut  surface  of  the  medullary  portion  is  thi^lj 
dotted  with  red  spots,  or  diversified  with  small  streaks  or  stains  of  Uood. 
Parts  of  the  medulla  are  also  softened,  though,  in  some  instanoes,  this  tissae 
is  said  to  be  rendered  more  dense  than  in  health.  The  cerebellum  jiyhihiti 
phenomena  altogether  analogous  to  those  presented  by  the  brain. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  point  out  the  symptoms  which  indicate  espe^ 
cially  inflammation  of  the  membranes  in  this  afiection,  and  those  which  depend 
upon  lesions  of  the  brain.  Pain,  fever,  delirium,  and  general  convulsions  tn 
supposed  to  be  meningeal  symptoms,  arising  from  irritation  propafi^ted  to  the 
cerebral  substance ;  and  the  coma  and  diminished  or  abolished  sensibility  of 
the  advanced  stages,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  effused  pio- 
ducts ;  while  muscular  rigidity,  contraction  of  the  limbs,  and  partial  pabj 
have  been  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  itself.  There  can  be  no  douU 
that  the  meningeal  symptoms  above  referred  to  may  be  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  alone ;  but  they  may  also  proceed  from  the  sane 
disease  in  the  brain  ;  and,  though  the  contractions  and  palsy  are  often  eeie- 
bral,  there  can  be  no  reason  that  I  can  understand  why  they  may  not  abo 
spring  from  a  partial  pressure  by  the  effused  fluid,  or  a  partial  irritataon 
extended  to  particular  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass,  without  any  poeitiTe 
inflammation  of  the  latter  structure. 

Causes. — ^The  predisposing  causes  of  meningitis  are  numerous.  One  of 
them,  common  to  this  and  other  inflammations,  is  a  rich  plethoric  state  of  the 
blood.  Persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  those  of  a  short  neck,  and 
choleric  temper,  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  it  than  others  of  a  diflferent  con- 
stitution. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  tendency  to  the  disease  if 
sometimes  inherited.  Age  has  considerable  influence  over  the  predispositioii. 
Early  infancy,  and  vigorous  manhood  are  supposed  to  promote  it.  The  dis- 
ease is  not  uncommon  in  new-born  infants,  and  in  those  under  two  yean. 
After  that  age,  the  susceptibility  appears  to  diminish  until  abont  the  period 
of  puberty,  when  it  again  increases,  not  to  decline  until  the  oommenceiseBt 
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of  the  decline  of  life.  Acute  meningitis  is  asserted  to  be  most  frequent  be- 
tween fifteen  and  forty-five.  It  is  singular  that  the  tendencies  to  tuberculous 
meningitis  are  exactly  the  reverse/ being  greatest  between  two  and  fifteen. 
Ouersent  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation,,  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  ordinary  meningitis  to  the  tuberculous,  at  this  period  of  life,  is  as  two 
to  twelve.  (VicL  de  Mid,,  xix.  411.)  Males  are  much  more  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease thvLU  females,  MM.  Parent  and  Martinet  give  the  proportion  of  males 
to  that  of  females  as  four  to  one.  This  is  a  greater  disparity  than  can  be 
accounted  for  from  accidental  causes,  and  must  have .  its  foundation  in  some 
inherent  difference  between  the  two  isexes.  The  occupation  and  habits  of  the 
individual  contribute  much  to  modify  the  susceptibility  to  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion. Professions  which  demand  excessive  mental  exertion,  or  occasion  great 
mental  anxiety,  or  necessarily  expose  much  to  the  sun,  act  as  predisposing 
causes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  intemperance  in  drinking  and  eating.  Hot 
climates  have  a  similar  effect.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  Jiearty 
especially  when  dependent  on  obstruction  in  the  aorta  below  the  origin  of  the 
carotids,  necessarily  keeps  up  an  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  predis- 
poses it  to  inflammation.     The  disease  has  sometimes  occurred  epidemically. 

Exciting  causes  are  blows,  falls,  &c.,  upon  the  head,  especially  among 
children ;  exposure  of  the  head  unprotected  to  t||ie  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
to  an  intense  artificial  heat ;  an  habitually  depcindent  position  of  the  head  ] 
violent  mental  excitement  or  disturbance  of  any  kind ;  excessive  bodily  exer- 
tion ;  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks ;  venereal  excesses ;  the  irritation  of  teething; 
the  translation  of  gout  or  rheumatism ;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  dis- 
charges; the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  and  various  febrile  diseases, 
especially  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  scarlatina.  Meningitis  is  a  not  very 
unfrequent  sequela  of  the  last  mentioned  disease.  Erysipelas  may  produce  it 
by  a  direct  propagation  of  irritation  through  the  skull,  or  up  the  auditory  or 
nasal  passages.  Among  the  frequent  causes  of  it,  deserving  of  a  particular 
attention,  are  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  and  of  the 
cranium  itself.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  disease  of  the  ear  to  be  extended  to 
the  brain  with  fatal  effects.  A  case  of  death  from  cerebral  inflammation 
occurred  to  me,  which  depended  upon  caries  of  the  interior  bones  of  the  nose. 
In  all  these  cases,  an  irritation  is  extended  to  the  dura  mater  by  the  diseased 
bone  in  its  vicinity,  and  from  that  membrane  is  propagated  to  the  other  mem- 
branes, and  to  the  brain.  The  meningeal  seizure  may  generally  be  known 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  chill,  followed  by  fever,  vomiting,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  ultimately  coma;  and  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance,  in 
which  repeated  chills,  with  trembling,  occurring  irregularly,  have  marked 
the  early  stage  of  the  cerebral  affection.  These  symptoms  are  usually  pre- 
ceded by  severe  and  sometimes  excruciating  headache. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  simple  menin- 
gitis, is  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  between  them  will  be  giyen 
when  the  latter  disease  is  considered. 

Many  fevers,  also,  in  their  early  stages,  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  complaint  under  consideration.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox.  Fever,  headache,  and  delirium  are  some- 
times, for  a  period,  the  only  striking  symptoms  of  meningitis ;  and  they  are 
all  frequently  present  in  the  disease  just  alluded  to.  In  some  instances,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  time  to  discriminate  accurately  between  them.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  each  affection,  these  common  phenomena  are  mingled  with 
peculiar  symptoms  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  probable  diagnosis;  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  such  symptoms  soon  become  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  remove  all  doubt.    It  would  be  repetition  to  detail  these 
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doMgjMsAe  ajfiiptoM  Iwre.    The  reader  k  refefied  to  Ike  tefcnl 

mlloded  to.  The  aheence  of  the  ekancteri^c  phenomena  of  otker  fehrfle 
afieetiona,  the  feTeritj  and  persistence  of  the  headache,  the  obstinate  TomitiB^ 
the  not  nnfreqoent  eooTulsiTe  movements,  the  contracted  pnpQ  and  exag^ 
rated  sensibility,  will  generallj  serre  to  distingoish  meningrtia  in  ita  eaiij 
stages.  At  an  adTaneed  period,  the  symptoms  beoome  so  obrions  aa  aeareeij 
to  admit  of  mistake. 

Bat  there  is  another  condition  of  the  brain  which  it  is  still  more  important 
to  distingoish  firom  acute  meningitis.  I  allude  to  a  state  of  deliriniB  which 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  system,  and,  ao  hr 
from  being  essentially  connected  with  inflammation,  is  in  hei  dependent  upon 
the  want  of  due  energy  in  the  cerebral  fnnctiones.  Such  a  conditioQ  ooenra  in 
the  delirium  of  drunkards.  (See  DtUrinm  Trtmen*.^  It  comes  on  someinMS 
also  in  individuals,  exhausted  by  the  loes  of  blood,  by  starratioii,  by  \omg 
continaed  diarrhcea,  or  by  other  debilitating  diseases.  I  have  seen  it  ocevr 
in  the  course  of  exanthematons  affections,  in  which  it  is  attended  with  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  eruption,  and  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  cerebral  infaa- 
mation,  consequent  upon  a  retrocession  of  the  cutaneous  affection ;  whereas, 
this  subsides,  in  such  cases,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  proatraled  state  of 
the  circulation.  The  delirium  may  have  the  appearance  of  greater  or  less 
violence,  or  it  may  be  of  a  low  character.  It  may  be  followed  by  symptoms 
of  coma,  with  dilated  pupil,  inseosibility  to  light,  &c. ;  or  this  may  be  the 
original  form  which  the  cerebral  affection  may  assume.  It  is  important  not 
to  mistake  this  condition  for  acute  meningitis;  because  it  demands  an  exactly 
opposite  treatment,  and  often  yields  readily  to  stimulants,  whidi  would  prove 
fatal  in  that  complaint.  It  may  generally  be  distinguished,  in  connexion  with 
the  previous  state  of  the  patient's  health,  by  the  paleness  of  fiu»,  the  frequent 
collapse  of  the  features,  the  coolness  and  inactivity  of  the  sur&ce,  the  ledife* 
ness  of  pulse,  the  tremors  ci  debility,  and  the  want  of  that  fearlesBness  as 
characteristic  of  the  delirium  in  acute  meningitis. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  begin  the  treatment  early. 
By  energetic  measures  at  this  period,  the  patient  can  generally  be  saved.  Be- 
yond all  comparison  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  bleeding.  The  pulse  is 
usually  tense,  and  the  loss  of  blood  is  well  borne.  The  quantity  taken  mut 
be  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  pulse.  It  is  always  safe  to  cootinoe  the  bleediog  until  the  pulse  begins 
perceptibly  to  flag,  except  only  in  the  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  From  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  may  be  taken  from  an  adah 
at  one  operation,  and  the  bleeding  repeated  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  even  ofiener, 
in  as  maoy  days,  if  the  pulse  remain  tense,  and  the  active  cerebral  symptoms 
unabated;  but  the  quantity  abstracted  at  the  subsequent  bleedings  should 
generally  be  less  than  at  the  first.  After  a  decided  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  pulse  by  general  bleeding,  cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples,  behind 
the  cars,  or  to  the  scalp,  should  be  freely  employed.  Leeches  are  preferable 
to  cups,  as  they  generally  disturb  the  patient  less  when  skilfully  applied. 
They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  infantile  cases.  Some  writers,  especially  the 
French,  strongly  recommend  leeches  to  the  anus.  I  believe  they  are  more 
effectual  upon  the  head.  A  good  plan  is  to  shave  off  the  hair,  and  apply 
them  to  the  scalp.  I  would  repeat  that  a  vast  deal  depends,  as  to  the  resolt 
of  treatment  in  simple  acute  meningitis,  upon  early  and  vigorous  bleedin|^ 
both  general  and  local. 

Active  purging  is  also  highly  useful ;  more  so  perhaps  in  this  than  in  most 
other  inflammatory  affections.  Calomel  is  especially  adapted  to  the  disease, 
in  consequence  of  being  thrown  off  from  the  stomach  with  greater  diflkulty 
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than  most  other  cathartics.  It  shonld  be  giyen  ii^  fall  pnrffatiTe  doses ;  and 
its  operation  should  be  promoted  bj  the  subsequent  administration  of  the 
infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  or  othet  similar  combination.  This  plan 
ifl  peculiarly  suited  to  young  children.  For  adults,  combinations  of.  calomel, 
with  other  active  cathartics,  as  the  extract  of  jalap,  or  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  may  be  preferable  in  some  instances,  by  insuring  a  more  speedy 
action.  The  purging  should  be  continued  afterwards,  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  by  means  of  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  or  of  these  with  senna 
tea.  Croton  oil  sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  when  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  administering  medicines  in  large  doses.  Elaterium  has  been  recom- 
mended when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  effusioti  has  taken  place. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  above  treatment,  if  the  stomach  is  reteijitive  and  not 
nauseated,  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  tbe  eighth  to 
the  quarter  of  a  grain  every  two  hours.  The  production  of  some  nausea  is 
not  objectionable,  as  it  tends  powerfully  to  lessen  the  .force  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  and  is  the  means  which  nature  herself  very'frequently  takes  to 
procure  relief.  Positive  emesis  is  not  desirable,  unless  when  th€' stomach 
may  happen  to  be  overloaded;  as,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  cerebral  congestion 
is  produced,  and  there  may  be  3ome  danger  of  aggravating  the  inflammation. 

Local  measures  in  this  stage,  are  also  very  useful.  The  hair  should  be 
removed  either  by  the  razor,  or  scissors,  and  cold  applications  made  to  the 
scalp.  To  be  effectual,  the  cold  must  be  steadily  applied;  as,  if  employed 
intermittingly,  it  might  produce  as  much  harm  by  the  reaction  it  occasions, 
as  good  by  its  primary  sedative  influence.-  Some  have  recommended  evapor- 
ating lotions,  as  of  alcohol  or  ether.  But  these  are  not  sufficiently  energetic; 
and,  in  this  stage,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapours  might  prove  seriously  detri- 
mental. The  best  application  is  ice,  pounded  or  in  small  fragments,  and  con- 
tained in  a  large  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag,  only  partly  filled,  so  that  it 
may  be  fitted  to  the  head.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  applica- 
tion so  long  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  life  in  the  skin.  It  sl^ould,  therefore, 
be  removed  for  a  time,  especially  if  painful  to  the  patient,  and  reapplied  be- 
fore reaction  takes  place.  Should  ice  not  be  attainable,  very  cold  water  may 
be  substituted,  and  may  be  applied  either  by  means  of  linen  cloths  folded 
several  times,  and  renewed  as  fast  as  the  water  with  which  they  are  soaked 
becomes  warm ;  or  of  a  large  sponge,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  fit  the  head,  and 
kept  saturated  with  the  liquid.  Another  plan  of  employing  cold  water,  said 
to  be  very  efficient  in  controlling  cerebral  excitement,  rs  to  direct  a  slender 
stream  of  the  liquid,  cooled  by  ice,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  upon 
the  scalp ;  care  being  taken  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  oiled  silk  aj^out  the 
neck  and  breast,  to  protect  them  from  the  wet.  By  contriving  a  gutter  in 
the  silk,  the  water  may  be  conveyed  off  as  fast  as  it  falls.  The  depressing 
influence  of  this  remedy  is  so  great,  that  the  practitioner  should  always 
superintend  its  application,  at  least  until  the  attendants  shall  have  acquired 
the  requisite  skill.  It  may  be  continued  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  at 
a  time,  and  renewed  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  in  the  intervals  the  scalp 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  hot  or  turgid  from  reaction.  Some  recom- 
mend a  constant  dropping  of  cold  water,  which  may  be  effected  by  pouring  it 
upon  a  sponge  placed  in  a  funnel,  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  patient. 

While  cold  is  thus  employed  to  the  head,  the  feet  may  be  soaked  in  hot 
water,  or  sinapisms  applied  to  the  legs,  more  especially  when  the  extremiUes 
have  a  disposition  to  be  cool.  In  infantile  cases,  the  warm  bath  is  often  bene- 
ficial by  its  sedative  effects.  It  should  be  only  tepid  andbot  hot;  as  in  the 
latter  state  it  is  too  stimulating.  Sometimes  advantage  may  accrue  from  cold 
to  the  head,  while  the  body  is  immersed  in  the  bath. 
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Anotlier  metliod  of  let§efiiiig  the  flow  of  1>1ood  to  tbe  Imb^  hw  hem  pp»- 
poned.  It  consists  in  makiDg  pressare  upon  the  cArotidSv  so  as  to  dinuusk 
the  amooot  of  blood  pasnog  through  them.  It  is  said  that  this  neasore 
sometimes  has  a  very  striking  effect  in  abating  cerebral  excitement.  To  be 
of  an  J  permanent  benefit,  it  nnist  be  repeated  ft^oentlj,  and  w>?ald  reanie 
the  constant  presence  of  the  practitioner,  with  a  skill  in  manipoladoa  wbick 
is  not  always  possessed.  It  may  be  usefol  sometimes  in  eases  of  obadsats 
conmlsions,  which  refiise  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  means. 

Unfortnnatsly  opiates  cannot  be  employed  with  propriety  in  the  emrlj  ttagt 
of  meningitis,  in  oonseqoence  of  their  property  of  stimulating  the  brain;  aad 
the  same  objection  applies  to  most  of  the  anodyne  narcotics. 

Daring  the  treatment,  the  patient  shoold  lie  in  a  cool  well  irentilated  apni- 
ment,  with  his  head  somewhat  eleyated.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  his  diti 
may  be  restricted  to  gnm-water,  and,  throoghoot  the  stage  of  excittnieiity 
should  be  of  the  lowest  kind. 

The  remedies  abore  recommended  are  applicable  to  the  stage  of  ezciteBent, 
while  the  pulse  is  still  active,  and  headache,  delirium,  cooTubioos,  &c.,  in^ 
cate  irritation  of  the  brain.  There  is  one  other  which  has  not  yet  been  mstt- 
tioned,  because  adapted  rather  to  the  intermediate  stage  between  excitement 
and  collapse,  than  to  the  first  stage.  I  allude  to  mercury  in  reference  to  its 
constitutional  influence.  Should  depletion  have  failed  to  subvert  the 
or  should  the  case  not  be  seen  until  too  late  for  the  efiectual  use  of  that 
sure,  mercury  should  be  used  both  internally  and  externally,  so  as  to 
the  system  as  quickly  as  possible  under  its  influence.  Calomel  or  the  mer- 
curial pill  s|iould  be  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  and  msr* 
curial  ointment  freely  rubbed  upon  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  applied  to 
blistered  surfaces,  should  any  such  exist.  The  remedy  should  be  suspended 
as  soon  as  its  effects  become  evident  in  the  mouth. 

Coincident  with  the  use  of  the  mercurial,  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  sob- 
stitute  an  emollient  poultice  to  the  scalp  for  cold  applications.  When  symptoms 
of  depression  begin  to  appear,  marked  by  a  diminished  frequency  of  pulse, 
coolness  of  the  surface,  and  a  disposition  to  stupor,  with  dilated  pupil,  Ac., 
recourse  should  be  had  without  heeitation  to  a  blister  to  the  scalp.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  simple  meningitis,  when  properly  timed; 
perhaps  the  most  efficient,  after  bleeding,  purging,  and  mercury.  It  is  gene- 
rally postponed  too  long,  and,  being  applied  when  no  remedy  can  be  of  much 
avail,  has  of  course  failed.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  have  often  seen  it  pro- 
duce the  most  happy  effects,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  There  is 
much  more  danger  of  deferring  it  too  long  than  of  employing  it  too  early. 
It  may  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  continuance  of  depletion  becomes  im- 
proper, from  the  weakness  of  the  pulse,  or  other  signs  of  depression.  To  do 
ffood,  moreover,  it  must  be  large,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  scalp;  and  must 
be  kept  on  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Small  blisters  serve  only  to 
vex  the  patient  if  still  sensible.  They  exert  little  influence  over  the  dis^ue. 
Nor  have  I  seen  much  good  from  them  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  in 
acute  meningitis.  The  scalp,  and  the  whole  scalp  is  the  proper  seat  for  them. 
Mercury  and  blisters  are  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  stage  of 
the  disease  intermediate  between  that  of  excitement  and  that  of  collapse. 

Should  the  complaint  be  connected  with  the  retrocession  of  a  cutaneons 
eruption  or  of  external  gout  or  rheumatism,  hot  water,  rubefacients,  or  blis- 
ters to  the  former  seat  of  disease  are  especially  indicated.  If  the  external 
affiection  was  of  an  eruptive  character,  it  may  be  best  to  attempt  to  imiute  it, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  by  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic. 

Occasionally  symptoms  of  great  prostration  ensue  upon  the  core  of  the 
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of  potassiam  with  sarsaparilla,  opiates  at  night,^  and  a  blister  to  the  head. 
{London  Lancet,  May  16  ^d  Aug.  23,  1851.) 


2.  CEREBRITIS. 

Syn, — Partial  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

As  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  general  inflammation  of  the  brain  should 
exist  without  involving  the  membranes  extensively,  and  thus  coming  under 
the  preceding  bead,  the  term  cerebritis  is  here  confined  to  partial  or.looal 
inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance,  in  which,  though  portions  of  the 
membranes  are  sometimes  concerned,  yet  they  are  so  secondarily  ^nd  quite 
locally,  and  are  of  comparatively  little  account  either  in  the  symptoms  or  the 
result. 

Symptom»j  Course,  dhc, — The  symptoms  vary  considerably  with  the  extent 
of  brain  affected,  the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  greater  or  less  rapid- 
ity of  its  progress.  It  might  be  supposed  also  that  they  would  differ  with 
the  part  of  the  brain  inflamed;  but  it  is  surprising  how  little  can  be  learned 
from  the  symptoms  in  relation  to  the  precise  position  of  the  disease..  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  from  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres, before  leaving  the  cranial  cavity,  the  appearance  of  the  exterior 
effects  of  cerebral  inflammation  upon  either  side  of  the  body  exclusively,  may 
be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  inflammation  is  situated  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  brain;  and,  when  both  sides  of  the  body  are  affected,  it  may  be  inferr^ 
that  both  portions  of  the  brain  are  infli^med,  or  at  least  ihat,  if  the  inflammv 
tion  be  confined  to  one  side,  it  is  sufiiciently  near  th^  median  line  to  extend 
a  powerful  irritation  to  the  other. 

The  symptoms,  as  they  ordinarily  occur,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages, 
which,  however,  are  often  confused,  or  follow  each  other  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  sometimes  appear,  in  rapid  cases,  almost  concentrated  into  one. 

First  stage. — Headache  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of 
cerebritis,  and  often  precedes,  for  a  considerable  time,  all  other  symptoms. 
The  patient  complains  of  a  severe  pain,  occurring  paroxysmally,  sometijnes 
in  one,  sometimes  in  another  part  of  the  head,  but  usually  feeling  as  if  it 
came  from  the  very  centre.  Along  with  this  symptom,  either  from  the  com- 
mencement, or  after  a  variable  length  of  time  in  different  cases,  other  de- 
ranged sensations  are  experienced,  as  vertigo  or  dizziness,  occasional  faintr 
ness,  temporary  dimness  or  perversion  of  vision,  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the 
ears,  nausea  or  loss  of  appetite,  and  feelings  of  slight  tinglipg  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Tliere  is  very  oQ;en  upon  the  countenance  an  expression 
of  seriousness,  sadness,  or  self  concentration;  or  the  patient  is  restless,  agi- 
tated, and  unable  to  sleep ;  or  he  may  be  morose  or  irascible,  or  disturbed 
by  mental  illusions.  After  a  time,  the  sensations  above  referred  to  become 
more  decided  and  characteristic.  Neuralgic  pains,  or  the  tingling  and  for- 
mication which  are  usually  intimated  when  we  sav  that  a  part  is  asleep,  or 
feelings  of  numbness  are  experienced  in  some  particular  portion  of  the  body, 
as  a  limb,  for  example;  and  the  patient  is  not  unfrequently  affected  with 
convulsive  movements,  which  may  be  either  general,  or  confined  to.  one  side. 

Occasionally  there  is  fever,  with  acc^erated  circulation,  heat  of  skin,  flushed 
face,  furred  tongue,  &c. ;  but  more  frequently  the  pulse,  so  far  from  being 
excited,  is  quite  as  slow  as  in  health,  or  even  slower;  being  in  some  instances 
not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  minute,  and  at  the  same  time  feeble  and 
irregular.  This  irregularity  is  occasionally  a  striking  symptom.  At  one 
moment  the  pulse  will  be  very  slow,  then  more  frequent;  and  this  alternation 
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hhij  recar  at  ilM»i  intemlsy  at  often  trtn  at  serenl  InMt  Ib  mmaamtB.    Tbe 

fujikce,  too,  is  rmtber  cool  and  pale,  and  tke  hem  lUoaUj  pale^  tbm|A  liable 
to  be  flatbed  tuddeolj,  especially  upon  the  occarrenee  of  a  spassodie  paroz- 
J9ID.  Tbifl  eonditioD  of  the  cireolatioa  and  of  the  sorface  is  tlie  more  ioH 
portaDt,  as  it  maj  mialead  the  practitioner,  if  noi  upon  his  guard,  and  indooe 
nim  Ut  attribute  the  phenomena  to  debilitj.  The  cause  of  the  depressioa  is 
probablj  the  loss  of  power  in  the  inflamed  cerebral  mass,  which  preTeota  it 
from  tending  forth  the  influences  requisite  to  preserre  the  orgaaie  acdoos  in 
their  faealthj  state. 

Through  all  these  symptoms  the  headache  continues  with  nnabatedTio- 
lence;  still,  howerer,  occurring  somewhat  parozjsmallj,  and,  eren  in  eases 
in  which  it  is  seldom  or  never  quite  absent,  being  at  one  lime  ninch  mofe 
Tiolent  than  at  another.  It  is  very  frequently  associated  with  Tomilingy. 
which  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  the  diseaite.  I  have  often  obeenred,  in 
these  cases,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  nausea  and  romiting,  or  a 
tendency  to  them,  the  headache  is  less  serere,  and  in  some  inslaneea  ceases 
for  a  time. 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  that  probably  of  inflammatory  congestion.  The  complaint 
may  often  be  arrested  in  this  stage  by  appropriate  remedies,  or,  if  the  portion 
of  brain  affected  be  extensive,  or  the  inflammation  violent,  may  terminate  in 
a  speedy  death,  preceded  by  convulsions  or  coma,  or  by  both. 

Sfinmd  itage, — If  the  disease  continue,  other  phenomena  make  their  ap- 
pearance. A  certain  rigidity  or  continuous  spasm  is  often  observed  in  the 
muscles  of  some  part  of  the  body,  of  one  limb,  for  example,  or  of  both  limbs 
on  the  same  side;  or  posidbly  it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  muscle;  and  the 
flexors  are  almost  always  preferably  affected,  so  that  the  band  is  fixedly  bent 
on  the  wrist,  or  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  or  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  Attempts 
to  overcome  this  spasm  are  resisted  by  the  muscles,  and  often  occasion  severe 
pain  to  the  patient,  so  as  to  extort  cries  from  him,  even  though  in  a  partially 
comatose  state.  Along  with  this  tonic  spasm,  there  are  not  unfrequently 
sudden  startings  or  twitchings  of  the  ^luscles,  or  convulsive  movements  of 
one  side  of  the  body  or  of  both,  with  sensations  of  numbness  or  tingling,  and 
a  want  of  control  over  the  limb.  The  face,  eyes,  tongue,  or  throat,  may  be 
the  scat  of  these  disorders  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  hence  occasional  dis- 
tortion of  the  features,  squinting,  stammering,  or  other  defect  of  speech,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  pupils  are  little  sensible  to  light,  and  are  often 
largely  dilated;  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  want  of  correspondence  be- 
tween them ;  one  being  dilated,  while  the  other  is  natural,  or  possibly  some- 
what contracted.  The  sight  of  one  eye,  moreover,  may  be  affected  while  that 
of  the  other  remains  unimpaired. 

Though  the  patient  is  seldom  affected  with  violent  delirium,  yet  the  mental 
faculties  are  obviously  deranged.  Sometimes  he  is  sombre,  morose,  or  indif- 
ferent to  everything  around  him,  as  if  absorbed  in  his  own  sufferings.  There 
is  often  forgctfulness,  especially  of  particular  words,  with  confusion  and  inco- 
hercncy  of  thought,  or  a  tendency  to  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  temporary 
unconsciousness. 

These  symptoms  are  supposed  generally  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  soften- 
ing in  the  cerebral  substance.  The  most  characteristic  of  them  are  the  rigid 
contractions  of  the  flexors,  and  a  commencement  of  paralysis  both  of  sensation 
and  motion.  The  contractions  alluded  to  are  not,  however,  present  in  all  in- 
stances. The  disease  may  prove  fatal  at  this  period,  without  advancing  into 
the  third  stage.  In  this  case,  either  a  convulsivie  paroxysm  may  carry  off  the 
patient,  or  he  may  sink  into  a  state  of  collapse,  with  a  very  feeble  and  &e- 
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qnent  pulse,  conntiDg  sometimes  140  or  160  in  the  minute,  a  eoid  skin,  and 
slow  respiration,  soon  followed  by  death. 

Third  stage. — The  third  stage  is  that  of  paralysis,  with  a  more  decided 
disposition  to  stupor.  The  portion  of  brain  affected  has  become  completely 
disorganized,  having  probably  fallen  into  the  last  stage  of  softening,  or  dis- 
solved into  pus.  The  limb  or  limbs,  before  perhaps  partially  contracted  and 
partially  paralyzed,  now  lose  all  sensation  and  power  of  motion ;  other  parts 
of  the  body  become  involved  in  the  same  loss  of  power ;  the  senses  of  sigh^, 
hearing,  &c.,  fail;  the  sphincters  give  way;  and  the  patient  dies  at  last,  having 
been  reduced,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  to  the  lowest  condition  of  helplessness. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  course  of  its  symptoms,  ate  liable  to 
great  diversities.  Sometimes  when  the  inflammation  is  violent  or  extensive, 
and  especially  when  the  cineritious  portion  of  the  brain  is  affected,  the  pro- 
gress is  very  rapid.  Convulsions  may  cairy  off  the  patient  in  two  or  three 
days  from  the  first  attack ;  or  a  short  period  of  febrile  excitement,  headache, 
delirium,  &o.,  may  be  followed  by  coma,  with  or  without  the  muscular  con- 
tractions and  paralysis,  and  prove  fatal  within  one,  two,  or  three  weeks.  But 
more  frequently  the  disease  runs  on  much  longer,  and  often  continues  for 
months,  and  sometimes  for  years,  before  completing  its  course. 

The  sketch  above  given  is  very  general,  and  does  not  aim  to  include  all  the 
derangements  of  function  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  or  all 
the  diversities  of  association  or  succession  which  the  symptoms  enumerated 
exhibit  in  different  cases.  Such  elaborate  minuteness  fs  incompatible  witti 
the  limits  of  this  work,  and  is  unnecessary  for  all  practical  purposes.  One  or 
two  of  these  varieties  it  may  be  proper  to  notice. 

Like  the  form  of  cerebral  inflammation  denominated  in  this  work  menin- 
gitis, the  one  now  under  consideration  is  disposed  to  assume  the  remittent  form, 
and  is  occasionally  to  all  appearance  regularly  intermittent,  having  a  paroxysm 
daily  or  every  other  day,  at  the  same  hour.  The  violent  headache,  delirium, 
convulsions,  or  coma,  constituting  the  paroxysms,  vanish  entirely  during  the 
intermission;  and  it  would  seem  impossible  that  a  patient,  bearing  so  nearly 
the  aspect  of  health,  should  be  labouring  under  inflammation  of  t^e  brain. 
Sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  paroxysms  unless  interrupted  proves  fatal,  and  dis- 
section reveals  softening,  or  an  abscess  in  the  brain.  The  explanation  given 
of  intermittent  meningitis  is  equally  applicable  to  this  affection. 

In  some  instances,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  affected  by  the  supervention 
of  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  When,  after  a  period  of  violent 
headache,  vomiting,  and  more  or  less  of  the  local  effects  already  described, 
without  much  disturbance  of  the  circulation  or  -  of  the  mental  faculties,  there 
comes  on  suddenly  a  condition  of  high  febrile  excitement,  with  a  frequent 
pulse,  heat  of  skin,  flushed  face,  active  delirium,  and  a  tendency  to  convul- 
sions, there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  an  inflammation,  coiiim(sncing  in 
the  cerebral  substance,  has  extended  to  the  membranes. 

Anatomical  Gharacters.-^ln  cases  which  have  eventuated  in  a  speedy  death, 
nothing  more  may  be  found  than  congestion,  more  or  less  intense,  of  a  portion 
and  sometimes  an  extensive  portion  of  the  brain.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
almost  always  connected  with  meningeal  inflammation. 

In  pure  cerebritis,  the  texture  Of  the  cerebral  substance  is  usually  changed. 
Sometimes  the  alteration  is  confined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  is  found  in  two 
or  more.  It  may  be  either  at  the  circumference  or  towards  the  centre ;  but  is 
most  frequent  in  the  cortical  or  cineritious  portion.  The  character  of  the 
alteration  is  different,  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  disease  may  have 
proved  fatal ;  and  it  also  presents  somewhat  different  appearances,  according 
as  it  occupies  the  cineritious  or  white  ottVwture. 
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In  the  earlier  stage,  wlwn  the  part  affeeted  it  dirided  hr  the  «alpd,  wmi 

eapectallj  when  it  belcDfs  to  the  cordeal  sabstanoe,  the  eut  soilace  exhibits 
inDQiDerable  red  points  mingled  with  the  natural  eoloar,  or  etaina  ef  a  roar, 
riolaceoiu,  or  reddish-brown  hne,  imparting  to  it  a  marbkd  appeumnee.  The 
consisteoce  is  con^iderablj  softer  than  in  healthy  and  the  stmetiire  maj  m- 
dil J  be  broken  ap  into  a  soft  palp,  of  a  reddish  colour.  Sometiaes,  howerer, 
instead  of  being  softer,  the  part  is  firmer  than  in  health,  though  at  the  sane 
time  more  brittle.  The  eoloor  is  owing  to  the  incorporatioo  of  blood  in  dif> 
ferent  degrees  with  the  cerebral  matter,  and  thus  Tarioos  shftJes  are  prenented 
of  deep  red,  rnee-coloor,  riolet,  brown,  Ac.  This  appearanee  is  deaownatcd 
ike  rtd wofUning. 

In  a  more  adranced  stage,  pas  maj  be  seen  infiltrated  into  the  eerehiai 
tissue,  and  mixed  in  Tarioos  proportions  with  the  blood,  which,  acwding  In 
some  pathologists,  is  eonrerted  into  it.  The  stmctvre  ia  now  eompletelj 
softened,  of  a  semi-liqaid  consistence,  and  as  if  dissolred  in  the  puralest 
liquid.  The  colour  is  modified  by  the  pus,  and  presents  Tarioos  shades  of 
brown,  chocolate,  greenish,  gray,  kc.,  an  til  at  last  the  colour  of  blood  ia  en- 
tirely lost,  and  only  the  yellowness  of  the  pus  remains.  In  this  slate  the 
appearanee  i.<  denominated  ^Uoic  wpfning.  Both  the  red  and  yeUow  sofWniag 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  same  bmin.  Not  unfrequently  small  extran- 
sated  portions  of  blood  exist  in  the  altered  tissue,  of  a  dark-red  or  nearly 
black  colour,  and  Tarring  in  dimensions  ftrom  the  size  of  a  shot  to  that  of  a 
small  cherry,  or  larger.  The  softening  may  also  be  gangrenous,  of  a  grayish 
or  browni^^h  col«>ar,  sanious,  and  very  fetid. 

Oecasir>DaIly  it  happens  that  pos  is  found  infiltrated  in  the  cerebral  tissne 
unsoftened.  Sometimes  it  forms  cavities  or  absfrues  in  the  brain ;  tha  proper 
tissue  having  been  completely  broken  down,  and  absorbed  or  diaaolved  in  the 
pus.  These  cerebral  abscesses  are  very  apt  to  follow  inflammation  from  inju- 
ries of  the  bead.  They  are  sometimes  formed  with  great  rapidity,  even  in  the 
course  of  three  or  foor  days,  or  a  shorter  time.  They  differ  greatly  in  siae, 
oeeupyin^  spaces  Tarying  from  a  few  lines  in  extent,  or  a  single  conTolutioB 
of  the  brain,  to  a  whole  hemisphere.  There  may  be  several  of  them  or  only 
one.  The  pas  may  be  perfectly  well  formed  and  inodorous,  or  it  may  be  flot- 
culent,  ichorous,  or  fetid:  and  not  anfreqaently  portions  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
ves^L*.  and  fragments  of  the  cerebral  tissue  are  mixed  with  the  pus  of  the 
abscesses.  These  may  open  into  the  ventricles,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  have  sometimes  even  made  their  way  externally  through  the  mastoid 
cells,  or  the  petroas  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

In  some  of  these  abscesses,  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  inflammation  ia 
the  substance  of  the  brain  aboot  them,  and  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  that 
affection  have  existe^l  daring  life.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  pus,  as  in  the  metastatic  abscess  in  other  parts,  may  have  been  deposited 
from  the  blood-vessels  without  inflammation  in  the  part,  bdng  either  the 
result  of  phlebitis,  or  absorbed  from  s-^me  exterior  source.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, is  aware  that  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  formation  of  such 
abscesses  is  entertained  by  the  author.  (,See  Purulent  In/ectxomj  page  244.) 

Abscesses  are  sometimes  found  encli3sed  in  a  sort  of  cyst  of  false  mem- 
brane, and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  is  produced  after  the  depositioa 
of  the  pus.  The  liquid  being  thus  isolated,  is  prevented  from  exercising  its 
disorganizing  influence  on  the  brain ;  so  that  the  cyst  is  no  doubt  in  this 
situation  as  elsewhere,  the  resalt  of  a  self- protective  effort  of  nature. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  abscesses  are  the  same  as  those  which  result 
from  softening  of  the  brain. 

Instances  of  softening  have  been  observed  in  which  no  pus  could  be  dis- 
covered. 
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A  variety  of  softening  Las  been  noticed,  espeoiallj  in  ibe  medullarj  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  which  the  diseased  part  was  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and 
of  a  shining  satin-like  appea^nce,  without  signs  of  'either' blood  or  pus.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  considered  it  as  in  some  instances  the  product  of  inflammation, 
and  as  the  result  of  gangrene  consequent  upon  the  interruption  of  the  cfrou- 
lation  by  that  process.  Thi»  appearance  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  white  ioftening. 

The  extent  of  the  softened  parts  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  less  than  an 
inch,  it  may  be  several  inches,  or  it  may  be  commensurate  with  one  of  the 
hemispheres. 

It  is  a  question  whether  softening  of  the  brain  is  always  the  result  of  in* 
fiammation.  In  most  instances,  it  undoubtedly  is  so ;  but  it  appears  ^to  be 
generally  admitted,  as  maintained  by  Bostan,  that  the  white  softening  ipay 
occur  without  inflammation.  Instances  are  now  and  then  observed,  in  which 
no  unequivocal  mark  of  inflammation  can  be  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  affected  part,  and  no  sign  whatever  of  cerebri tis  existed  during  life.  It 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  ossified  blood-vessels,  and  has  been  as- 
cribed to  gangrene  resulting  from  that  cause.  As  proved  by  Hasse,  it  som^p- 
times  depends  on  obliteration  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  consequent  on  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood.  {Archives  Gin^alet,  4e  s^r.,  xiv.  217.)  It  has  followed 
the  tying  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Dr.  W.  Senhouse  Kirkes  relates  several 
cases,  in  which  the  brain  was  extensively  softened  in  consequence  of  the 
plugging  of  the*  cerebral  arteries  by  clots  of  fibrin,  apparently  detached  from 
the  surface  of  the  cardiac  valves,  where  they  had  been  formed.  But  we  can 
readily  conceive  of  softening  as  the  result  of  a  depraved  nutrition,  -which  in 
its  turn  may  be  owing  to  defects  in  the  blood;  and  the  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  especially  in  anemic  persons.  From  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Paget 
and  others,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  non-inflammatory  softening 
may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  fatty  degeneration,  or  at  least  that  the  two 
conditions  are  coincident.*  Infiltration  with  serum  produces  also  a  softening 
of  the  brain,  without  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of  sub-arachnoid  and  ventri- 
cular effusion. 

The  microscope  affords  the  means  of  distinguishing,  after  death,  the  in- 
flammatory from  the  non-inflammatory  softening.  In  the  former,  numerous 
granules  and  granular  corpuscles,  resulting  from  the  exudations  of  the  inflam- ' 
matory  processs  may  always  be  detected,  while  they  are  absent  in  the  latter. 
Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  in  all  cases  of  softening  examined  by  him- 
self, in  which  the  symptoms  of  cerebritis  existed  during  life,  found  the  evidenceis 
just  referred  to  after  death ;  while  in  the  cases  of  softening  which  exhibited 
none  of  these  granules  or  granular  corpuscles,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
had  not  been  noticed.  (Ed.  Month.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  April,  1851,  p.  865.) 

*  Dr.  Duparcque,  of  France,  records  cases  of  softeniDg  occurring  in  the  brain  in 
children,  which,  upon  the  closest  examination,  exhibited  no  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion after  death,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  differed  from  those  of  any  recognized 
Tariety  of  cerebral  inflammation.  The  attacks  occurred  in  children  of  precocious  or 
highly  cultiyated  intelligence,  whose  minds  had  been  fatigued  by  intellectual  labour, 
or  subjected  to  profound  or  Tirid  emotions.  The  prominent  symptoms  were  headache, 
Tomiting,  slight  somnolency,  trembling,  integrity  of  the  intellectual  functions,  and 
exaltation  of  special  sensibility,  without  fever,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  oonTul- 
sions,  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  or  paralysis.  Death  occurred  rather  suddenly,  with  * 
general  prostration,  and  slight  conyulsiye  movements.  (Arch.  G4n.,  4e  ser.,  xxviii. 
163.)  In  the  non-inflammatory  softening  produced  by  obstructed  vessels,  the  most 
prominent  symptom  is  ordinarily  paralysis,  with  more  or  less  headache  and  vertigo, 
and  without  the  muscular  rigidity  which  charactwizea  the  lesion  when  dependent  om 
inflammation. 
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Softening  of  the  brain  has  been  inTestigated  with  great  aaridiiity  hj  recent 
pathologiciJ.  anatomists,  among  whom  Rostan  is  most  eonspifliioos,  thoo^ 
much  is  dae  also  to  the  ohserrations  of  Abercrombie,  AiidMy  and  dhen. 
Bat  the  attempt  to  make  of  it  a  distinct  affection,  mariced  by  oertaui  character- 
istic  phenomena  daring  life ;  to  elevate  it,  in  other  words,  into  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  disease,  has  not  been  successful.  It  would  appear  to  me  as  reasooabk 
to  make  distinct  diseases  oat  of  softening  of  the  langs,  the  stomach,  and  the 
heart  This  condition  is  not  itself  a  disease,  bat  merely  the  leanh  of  morbid 
processes. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  brain,  it  is  often  attended  with  a  e^iain  train  of  pba- 
Domena,  during  life,  which  indicate  its  existence  with  some  decree  of  pft>ba- 
bility.  Such  especially  is  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  flexor  muadcB  of  the 
limbs,  associated  with  or  follow^  by  paralysis.  Bat  softenisK  wietits 
exists  without  producing  these  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  have  been  foond 
to  proceed  from  other  causes ;  so  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
them.  The  fact  appears  simply  to  be,  that,  in  the  progress  of  inflammstifli 
of  the  cerebral  tissue,  there  is  a  point  at  which,  before  its  deetmction,  it  is 
capable  of  expressing  its  irritation  by  a  tonic  inv<^nntary  contractioo  of  cer- 
tain musoles ;  while,  after  its  complete  disintegration,  all  its  power  is  lost, 
and  complete  palsy  of  the  muscles  results. 

Instead  of  softening,  imdmraticm  of  the  cerebral  stmctore  is  aooied 
fband.  as  a  consequence  probably  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  certain 
the  affected  part  is  more  than  usually  injected  and  rascular ;  and  its  consist- 
ence has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  immersing  the  brain  in  <filBie 
nitric  acid ;  in  others,  it  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  with  less  blood  than  ii 
health*  and  as  hard  nearly  as  wax.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  thoni^  connil- 
sive  morements  attend  this  species  of  lesion,  paralysis  is  less  common  thsa 
in  softening;  owing  undoubtedly  to  a  less  com(dece  disorganixation  of  the 
cerebral  tissue. 

True  gangrene  is  sometimes  obserred  in  the  brun  as  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  msT  occur  on  the  circumference,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  ceiebrsl 
subscacv'e.  It  is  marked  bv  a  livid  iiT^r-rannce  and  sc^ftecin?  of  the  tissve,  s 
fetid  odour,  and  the  presence  of  a  grcxii:«h.  sani-MLs  very  oSenszre  liqaid. 
Ulcers  have  als>3  occasionally  b«Q  n.ticed  up>:n  the  cerebral  sur£acesw 

It  would  seem  rational  to  exp-ec:.  as  each  mu^cIe,  and  each  organ  cf  seme, 
probably  has  a  nervous  centre  which  presides  over  its  function,  and  nerrocf 
cords  connecting  it  with  that  centre,  that  the  particular  seat  of  a  cerebcal 
lesion  found  after  death,  taken  in  cv  nnexi\»  with  the  external  pan  of  the 
function  aS^ted  during  life,  might  afl'ord  us  the  means  of  tracing  ti^e  relaxioa 
between  the  centres  and  their  several  de|!«nden;  structures  and  funcd'JWw 
with  Kme  de^^ree  of  precision :  so  tha:.  by  observing  the  mtisele  or  orzaa  cf 
sense  di<eased.  v^  the  mo*ie  of  its  disease,  we  might  Ix  up:a  the  morbid  ^xs: 
in  the  i:erv<>a5  tissue.  But  experience  has  bo<  yet  CYL&rraed  such  antkips- 
tions.  **  We  piiveess.*'  «ays  Caimeil.  ^  examples  of  cifcuuiscnbed  solwuiac 
of  one  cf  the  c«xpi?ra  5tnata.  '^ce  of  the  cptic  thalam:.  the  antericr  l?^.  the 
middle  I: be.  the  j^nsten-r  L^K\ a  deep  f«:i::L:  in  ihe  while  subcta&^e«  a cerffcnl 
ccnvoluti.a.  a  whcle  hemisfihere ;  in  c;wh  <f  these  caMs.  ii  woold  Lave  leea 
imp.^^sibie  to  assifn  bef.^re  dea:h  the  special  seal  cf  the  softening.  X>shiac 
in  the  pr.^anciati\>n.  in  the  deranr^met:;  <:{  m^rvement  in  the  arm  or  t^  Wf : 
nothing  in  the  state  of  the  in :e '.lev-mil  fmctfrns.  perrsf'S  a  s«Lsp><noo  as  :?  tie 
limits  cf  the  softene-i  pkrt.  Tie  Ixal  K'f:eEii:^  :f  tLe  cerebellum  g:ves  rise 
lo  the  same  sympK-ms  nearly  as  sc-nenin^  cf  the  trala :  nev^erthelrias^  iht 
persistence  of  pain  in  the  Ci&ck  of  the  Lead,  the  ahse&ce  c-f  dMziam  ^  i:t- 
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turbaoce  of  the  principal  intellectual  functions,  the  occurrence  of  erection,  a 
tumultuous  state  of  the  moTements  preceding  paralysis,  as  well  as  the  trouh^e 
of  visioD,  might  give  cause  to  fear  the  formation  of  cerebellio  softening.'' 
(^Dict.  de  M6d.f  zzyii.  p.  213.) 

CatMes. — The  causes  of  local  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  meningitis.  It  is  also  not  unfreqnently  produced  by  solid 
bodies  in  the  brain,  as  carcinomatons,  and  fibrous  or  fibro-'Cartilaginous  tumours, 
scrofulous  tubercles,  hydatids,  and  collections  of  effused  blood.  It  is  even 
more  apt  than  diffused  <  meningitis  to  result  from  local  injuries. 

Diagnosis, — This  affection  may  be  confounded  with  tuberculous  meningitis, 
apoplexy,  an^  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  to  the  account  of  each  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  diagnostic  symptoms.  From  meningitis,  as  already 
described,  the  disease  is  distinguished  by  a  very  uncertain  line.  There  are 
instances  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  Thus,  in  a  case  attended 
with  decided  fever,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  delirium,  general  convulsions, 
and  ultimately  coma,  without  rigid  spasm  or  local  paralysis,  we  might  be  safe 
in  ascribing  the  symptoms  to  meningitis;  while  we  should  be  equally  safe  in 
considering  as  cerebritis  an  affection,  in  which,  without  frequency  of  pulse,- 
acute  delirium,  or  general  convulsions,  the  prominent  phenomena  should  be^ 
in  the  beginning,  severe  headache  and  vomiting,  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
tonic  spasm  in  a  certain  limb,  with  some  degree  of  palsy,  and,  in  the  last 
stage,  complete  palsy.  But  very  frequently  the  symptoms  are  so  intermingled 
that  a  positive  decision  is  impossible,  and  the  physician  most  be  guided  by 
probabilities  alone  in  the  forming  of  his  opinion.  One  of  the  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  two  affections  is  the  more  frequently  protracted  duration 
of  cerebritis. 

Prognosis.-'— Th\B  is  always  a  dangerous  disease.  Traumatic  cerebritis  is 
less  so  than  that  which  arises  spontaneously,  probably  on  account  of  the  pre- 
dispositions which  have  favoured  the  production  of  the  latter,  and  continue  to 
operate  in  sustaining  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  local  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  though  arising  without  violence,  may  generally  be  cured  by 
efficient  remedies  employed  in  the  early  stage.  After  the  appearance  of  tht 
tonic  contractions  of  the  limbs,  the  chances  are  diminished,  and  still  more  so 
after  complete  local  paralysis.  Still,  if  the  portion  of  brain  disorganized  be 
not  very  extensive,  there  may  be  some  hope  for  the  patient.  There  is  the 
chance  that  the  softened  part,  supposing  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  lesion, 
may  be  converted  into  an  abscess,  that  this  may  be  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  and 
thus,  being  in  some  measure  cut  off  from  the  system,  may  cease  to  occasion 
serious  symptoms,  and  may  even  in  time  undergo- absorption. 

Treatment. — This  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  directed  for  menin- 
gitis; and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  go  again  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
remedies.  As  a  general  rule,  cerebritis  does  not  admit  of  so  copious  a  de- 
pletion as  the  former  disease ;  because  the  actions  of  the  system  are  already 
considerably  depressed  by  the  want  of  the  due  supply  of  nervous  power,  and 
there  may  be  some  danger,  by  very  ample  bleedings,  of  depressing  them 
below  the  point  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  Nevertheless,  in  the  acute 
cases,  and  before  decided  evidences  of  softening  have  been  offered,  bleeding 
should  be  carried  to  whatever  extent  the  patient  can  bear;  and  the  practi- 
tioner, in  judging  of  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  must  be  influenced  less  by  the 
pulse  than  by  other  signs.  If  the  pulse  were  the  sole  guide,  so  little  excited 
and  80  weak  is  it,  in  many  instances,  that  stimulation  rather  than  depletion 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  Should  it  be  found  that,  during  the  flow  of 
blood,  the  patient  shows  no  signs  of  faintness  or  nausea,  the  operation  may  be 
continued  till  the  usual  quantity  directed  in  inflammatory  diseases  has  been 
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takeir;  Mid,  if  no  gmler  genenl  prostratioo  ensae,  wkile  t^  ijmpiiwii  of 
the  dueaae  continoe,  the  opentioD  should  he  repeated  witil  Mne  deckled  ui- 
pression  b  made. 

Id  the  more  chronic  cases,  hleeding  must  he  more  spaiingij  eaploTed, 
especially  if  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  second  stage ;  for  in  thai  case, 
as  a  long  reparative  process  maj  he  necessary,  the  strength  of  die  system 
should  he  in  some  measore  hoshanded.  Under  these  circnmstapces,  after  a 
single  moderate  bleeding*  the  practitioner  should  be  content  with  loeal  deple- 
tion from  the  temples,  scalp,  or  back  of  the  neck.  From  two  to  four  or  ax 
ounces  of  blood  may  thos  be  taken  every  third  or  fourth  day;  to  be  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  obvious  strength  of  the  patient.  With  thu 
treatment  moderate  purgation  should  be  combined  every  other  day,  or  UMre 
active  purgation  at  somewhat  longer  intervals,  as  may  seem  best  lo  the  jndg- 
ment  of  the  practitioner.  A  constant  succession  of  blisters,  three  or  fbv 
inches  by  six  for  an  adult,  should  be  kept  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
between  the  shoulders;  and  mean»  should  be  taken  to  direct  the  eorrent  of 
the  circulation  as  much  as  possible  from  the  brain.  The  blisters  may  in  very 
chronic  cases  be  superseded  by  a  seton  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  iasnes 
between  the  scapulae.  While  this  treatment  is  going  on,  a  moderate  mereural 
impression  should  be  made  with  the  blue  mass,  or  small  doses  of  calomel,  so 
as  simply  to  touch  the  gums  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  thia  should  be  sos- 
tained  for  a  long  time. 

The  diet  in  this  stage  must  be  exclusively  vegetable;  the  mind  shoold  be 
kept  as  tranquil  as  possible;  and  perfect  rest  should  be  enjoined.  By  thii 
treatment,  with  the  accessories  which  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  may 
suggest,  in  relation  to  any  existing  disorder  of  function,  the  disease  may  oftea 
be  controlled  in  the  first  stage,  and  a  complete  cure  obtained. 

The  same  plan  should  be  continued  in  the  second  stage,  but  with  a  dimiih 
ished  activity  of  depletion.  Should  the  patient  be  feeble,  milk  may  be  added 
to  the  articles  of  diet. 

In  the  laiit  stage,  or  that  of  palsy,  little  else  remains  for  the  practitioner 
than  to  guard  the  patient  against  injurious  influences,  and  to  give  nature  a 
fair  chance  for  the  work  which  she  alone  can  accomplish.  To  goard  against 
accessions  of  inflammation,  a  seton  or  issue  may  be  kept  open  in  the  neck; 
and,  should  inflammatory  symptoms  occur,  they  should  be  obviated  by  a 
cautious  use  of  the  measures  recommended  in  the  early  stage. 

The  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  maintain  all  the  functions  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  healthy  state,  so  as  to  avoid  the  transmission  of  irritations 
to  the  brain  from  these  sources.  Hence,  be  should  watch  over  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  and  uterus.  Should  the  patient  be  feeble,  it  may 
be  necessary  even  to  resort  to  tonics,  and,  in  anemic  cases,  especially  to  the 
chalybeates.  The  diet,  too,  in  this  stage,  should  be  improved,  and  the  patient 
allowed  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food.  It  may  even  be  proper,  after  the 
injury  of  the  brain  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  repaired,  to  use  measures 
for  directly  stimulating  the  paralyzed  parts,  as  nux  vomica,  electricity,  and 
frictions ;  but  the  consideration  of  these  remedies  belongs  to  palsy. 


3.  TUBERCULOUS  MENINGITIS. 

Syn. — Acute  HjdrocephaloB. 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  of  its  substance,  in  connexion  with  tuber- 
cles in  the  pia  mater. 
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Uoder  the  name  of  hjdroeephalos,  twa  distinct  diseases  have  nntil  recently 
been  confounded;  one  consisting  essentially  of  aii  excessive  production  of 
aerous  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  independently  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  constituting  stnctly  a  dropsical  affection;  the  other  a  real  phleg- 
masia of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  often,  it  is  true,  attended  with  a  copiona 
efi'usion  into  the  ventricles,  bat  not  nnfrequently  with  little  Or  none.  Tbe 
former  of  these  affections  hft&  been  treated  of  «moDg  the  dropsies,  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  present  place.  But  the  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  tenn  hydro- 
cephalus does  not  stop  here.  By  referring  to  the  writings  of  British  autborsi 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  general  they  draw  no  very  clear  distinction  between 
simple  and  tuberculous  meningitis;  and  that  these  affections,  as  they  occur  in 
children,  are  in  some  degree  confounded  in  their  accounts  of  acute  hydrocepha- 
lus. But  the  two  complaints  are  very  different  in  their  nature;  one  being  a 
frequently  curable  disease,  tbe  other,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
essentially  incurable.  Indefinitely  as  the  term  thus  appears  to  be  used,  it  is 
best  to  abandon  altogether  its  application  to  tbe  cerebral  phlegmasisB,  and  to 
limit  its  employment  to  its  strict  etymological  meaning,  as  a  synonyme  of 
true  dropsy  in  the  brain.  Such  is  the  coarse  pursued  in  this  work.  Of  the 
two  acute  diseases  above  referred  to,  simple  meningitis  has  been  already  con- 
sidered; and  it  now  remains  to  treat  of  tuberculous  meningitis;  nndoubtedlj 
the  affection,  which,  though  until  within  a  few  years  indefinitely  known,  has 
been  mainly  in  the  thoughts  of  writers  when  describing  acute  hydrocephalus. 

The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  been  long 
familiarly  known  to  pathologists;  and  writers  have  for  many  years  occasionally 
noticed  granulations  of  the  membranes,  as  one  of  the  anatomical  characters 
of  hydrocephalus.  It  was  also  a  common  observation  that  the  disease  was 
frequently  associated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  Bbth  of  these  facts  were 
familiar  tO  M.  Guersent,  who  adopted,  in  1827,  the  name  of  grcmularmenifi' 
gitis  to  designate  those  cases  of  meningeal  inflammation  in  which  the  granula- 
tions existed,  and  taught,  besides,  that  hydrocephalic  patients  were  consump- 
tives, dyiog  through  the  brain.  (^Dict.  de  Mid.,  xix.  394.)  But  neither  to 
M.  Guersent,  nor  to  any  other  pathologist  up  to  that  time,  does  it  appear 
to  have  occurred  that  the  granulations  might  be  tuberculous,  and  the  true 
cause  of  the  meningitis.  M.  Papavoine,  in  two  cases  published  in  1830, 
demonstrated  that  such  was  the  nature  of  these  small  bodies,  and  sb<)wed 
their  concurrence  with  tubercles  in  other  organs.  (Barthez  et  Billiet,  TVaiti 
de$  Malad,  des  En/ants,  iii.  550.)  But  it  was  only  as  a  coincidence  that  they 
were  thus  proved  to  be  present  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  To  our  own  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Gerhard,  and  to  M.  Rufz,  who  conducted  simultaneously  in  the 
years  1882  and  1833,  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  at  Paris,  their  investiga- 
tions into  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  the  credit  certainly  belongs  of  having 
first  clearly  shown  its  essential  connexion  with,  and  dependence  upon  tubercles 
of  the  pia  mater.  (^Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Set,,  xiii.  313.)  This  discoveryi 
though  it  has  unhappily  not  led  to  any  important  therapeutical  result,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  and  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  it  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  exceeding  fatality  of  hydrocephalus,  and  given  precision  to 
the  pathology  of  a  complaint,  in  relation  to  which,  previously,  there  was  much 
vagueness  and  uncertainty.  The  conclusions  of  Drs.  Gerhard  and  Rufz  have 
been  subsequently  confirmed  by  numerous  observers  in  relation  to  the  disease 
as  it  occurs  in  children;  and  MM.  Di herder  and  Valleix  have  established  the 
same  facts  in  the  cases  of  adults. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  from  the  earliest 
infancy  to  old  age;  but  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  most  frequent  in  children, 
00  that  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  disease  of  childhood. 
VOL.  II.  41 
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Sfmj40mu,  C«mrmt,  4kx. — Tbe  eompbiiit  may  lie  fWMilgici  as  jtrnta  or 

ebroDi'!r,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  riewed.  It  \t  proheMe  tkat  the 
i«berc)e«  are  graduallj  deTeloped,  and  often  exist  for  a  long  tiaie  hefcre  the 
oecorreoce  of  iDflammatioii ;  bat,  when  this  has  been  oiiee  excited^  na  sareh 
if  iLMialJj  rapid.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  tnbereies,  the  diweiaf  maj  be 
ehronic,  while,  in  relation  to  the  inflammation,  it  is  acnte. 

In  the  i^cater  number  of  cases,  the  active  sta^re  of  the  complaint,  or  that  of 
dearl J  dcTeloped  inflammation,  is  preceded  fryr  a  Tariable  length  of  time,  8ome> 
times  for  manj  months,  bj  sjrmptoms  indicatire  of  deranged  heakh :  and 
these  symptoms  are  often  sncfa  as  depend  npon  the  existence  of  tnbcrcies  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  child  is  aflected  with  a  dry  eoogh,  occMonal 
ie^tx^  emaciation,  paleness,  listleaeneas,  and  want  of  spiritB,  and  vaiiovs  signs 
of  disorder  in  the  digestire  organs,  soch  as  irregnlar  appetite,  diarriMea  or 
oon^tipation,  and  nnhealtby  discharges.  Along  with  these  there  are  also,  in 
many  cases,  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  affectioQ  of  the  brain.  OoeaaioBal 
attacks  of  headache,  with  or  withont  romiting,  are  experienced,  or  the  child 
exhibita  other  eridences  of  cerebral  congestion.  These  speDa  ocevr  nsoally 
at  irregnlar  inienrals;  hot  sometimes  they  come  on  at  a  certain  time  erery  day 
or  ^^^T'j  other  day,  with  apparently  good  health  between  them,  ffo  as  Tety 
mnch  to  resemble  paroxynns  of  iotermittent  fcTer,  for  which  they  hare  orca- 
aionally  been  mistaken.  These  head  aiK^ctions  may  gradually  deepen  into  the 
acuter  form  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  decide  when  the 
latter  precisely  commences;  but  more  frequently  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
show  themselTcs  abruptly,  and  the  transition  from  the  comparatiTely  latent 
state  to  that  of  excitement  is  obvious. 

Not  unfrequently,  moreover,  the  acute  attack  comes  on  in  the  midst  dl  af^* 
parently  perfect  hedth,  without  any  warning  whatever  from  preliminary  dis- 
order. In  either  case,  it  is  marked  with  more  or  less  of  the  following  pheno- 
mena. There  is  in  general  a  disposition  in  the  disease  to  a  certain  ntcceasioa 
of  symptoms,  which  may  be  arranged  into  three  successive  stages,  accordiDg 
to  the  example  feet  by  that  close  observer,  Dr.  Robert  Wbytt,  wh»  published, 
in  17G8,  the  first  very  accurate  description  of  the  complaint.  Bat  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  distinction  between  these  stages  is  not  always  well  ob- 
served, and  that  they  are  frequently  a  good  deal  confused  together. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  the yinU  %tafjtt  are  headache,  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipation, with  more  or  lees  febrile  excitement.  Not  unfrequently  the  child 
is  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  head,  without  apparent 
cause,  which  disappears  and  returns  daily,  or  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  two, 
three,  or  four  days  snccesfiively,  before  he  is  taken  off  of  his  feet.  In  other 
instances,  the  acute  attack  begins  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  followed  by  fever, 
together  with  the  local  symptoms  mentioned.  After  the  disease  is  corapletelj 
formed,  the  pain  of  Oie  head  is  almost  constant,  in  some  degree,  and  seldom 
leaves  the  patient  so  long  as  sensibility  remains.  It  i.s,  however,  mnch  more 
severe  at  certain  times  than  others;  and  every  now  and  then  sudden  and  vio- 
lent lancinating  attacks  of  it  seem  to  occur,  extorting  sharp,  quick  cries  or 
ficreams  from  the  patient,  which  are  among  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
disease.  The  scat  of  the  pain  is  most  frequently  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  though  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  temples  or  occiput.  In  very 
young  children,  it  is  exhibited,  independently  of  their  cries,  by  the  frequent 
application  of  their  hands  to  the  head,  or  by  pressing  it  against  the  breast  of 
the  mother.  The  vomUing  is  apt  to  occur  simultaneously  with  the  pains,  or 
soon  after  them.  Sometimes  food  only  is  discharged,  but  more  frequently 
bile.  This  is  always  a  suspicious  symptom  in  children,  when  oceurrtne  re- 
peatedly without  apparent  cause.     It  does  not  usually  continue  longer  than 
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fonr  or  five  dajs,  and  sometimes  eeases  after  the  second  or  third.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  it  lasts  much  longer,  especially  When  the  disease  commences 
with  isolated  paroxysms  of  headache  and  vomiting. 

Constipation  is  very  common  in  the  early  stage,  and  sometimes  yields  with 
great  difficulty  even  to  active  medicines.  The  stools,  when  obtained,  are 
usually  green  or  dark-coloured,  and  sometimes  black.  i?hey  are  seldom  quite 
healthy.  Occasionally  the  patient  experiences  abdominal  pains.  The  pulse 
is  usually  more  or  less  excited,  sometimes  considerably  so;  and  there  is 
generally  some  febrile  heat.  The  face,  usually^ather  pale,  exhibits  at  times 
remarkable  flushes  of  redness,  which  quickly  disappear,  and  often  Coincide  in 
their  occurrence  with  the  paroxysms  of  severe  pain  and  vomiting.  The  tongue 
is  moderately  furred  and  quite  moist.  There  is  little  or  no  thirst;  and 
occasionally  the  patient  exhibits  even  aversion  for  drinks.  The  e^es  are 
painfully  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  they  are  usually  kept  forcibly  closed,  and 
the  patient  cries  if  attempti^  are  made  to  open  them.  The  pupils  are  in  some 
instances  contracted,  in  others  dilated;  and  these  conditions  sometimes  quickly 
alternate.  The  child  often  has  a  characteristic  fi'own  upon  his  brow,  and  an 
expression  of  pain,  or  vacancy,  or  as  if  he  were  stnuned,  upon  his  counte- 
nance. The  character  appears  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  the  playful 
temper  of  childhood  is  replaced  by  peevishness,  fretfulness,  or  irascibility, 
without  obvious  cause.  He  is  seldom,  however,  delirious  at  this  period,  but, 
if  old  enough,  sometimes  shows  sagacity  by  his  answers.  Not  unfrequently 
several  days  thus  elapse,  before  he  is  quite  confined  to  the  bed. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  supervention  of  more  decided  nerv- 
ous symptoms,  and  of  diminished  frequency  with  irregularity  of  the  pulse. 
The  period  at  which  the  change  takes  place  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  may 
eome  on  in  a  day  or  two,  or  be  postponed  for  a  week.  The  symptoms  not 
unfrequently  also  mingle  with  those  of  the  first  stage,  so  that  no  distinction 
of  stages  can  be  made.  The  pulse  gradually  diminishes  to  80,  70,  or  60  in 
a  minute ;  and  Guersent  states  that  he  has  known  it  to  descend  even  to  48. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  rather  full,  and  more  or  less  irregular,  being  faster  at 
one  time  than  another,  now  large  and  then  small,  and  almost  always  inter- 
mittent, either  at  fixed  or  uncertain  intervals.  The,  respiration  also  becomes 
irregular  both  as  to  the  succession  and  length  of  inspirations,  is  occasionally 
broken  by  deep  sighs  or  yawnings,  and  is  in  some  instances  so  long  inter- 
rupted as  to  suggest  the  fbar  that  it  may  not  return.  It  is  slower  than  in  the 
first  stage.  The  heat  of  skin  diminishes,  and  the  patient  is  often  affected 
with  partial  or  general  sweats.  The  paroxysmal  flushes  of  the  face  continue. 
A  disposition  to  drowsiness  or  stupor  comes  on,  during  which  the  patierit 
grinds  his  teeth,  and  if  roused,  has  a  look  of  idiocv  or  intoxication,  answers 
with  difficulty  questions  that  may  be  asked,  and  immediately  relapses  into 
sleep.  In  this  state  he  often  moans,  and  occasionally  sends  forth  sharp  cries, 
probably  marking  attacks  of  pain.  Instead  of  stupor,  he  is  sometimes  affected 
with  delirium,  which  in  a  few  instances  is  wild  and  restless,  but  is  generally 
calm,  and  attended  with  low  mutterings.  This  seldom  continues  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  gives  way  to  coma.  The  eyes  are  closed  or  par- 
tially open,  and  the  patient  seems  unable  to  command  the  movements  of  the 
lid^,  which  only  partially  obey  the  will  when  he  wishes  to  raise  them.  The 
pupils  are  usually  dilated,  in  some  instances  equally,  in  others  unequally,  and 
are  little  sensible  to  light;  vision  is  impaired  or  disordered;  and  strabismus 
often  takes  place,  sometimes  in  a  converging,  and  sometimes  a  diverging 
direction.  The  hearing  is  less  affected  than  the  sight.  The  tongue  remains 
moist,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  constipation  is  less  obstinate  and  yields  to 
purgatives,  and  the  abdomen  is  singularly  retracted.     There  seems  to  be  no 
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diigut  for  foody  aad  die  pttieat  swaDows  wbai  is  ^tcb  bia.  Tiit 
oft^  coDtinoes  s  week  or  ten  dj^jt.  In  the  coarse  of  it,  s  i  r  wmt^Mt 
•ion  of  almost  all  tlie  sjimptoms  oeeasionallj  takes  plaee,  leiTUig  to  the 
perieneed  strong  hopes  of  eooTakeeenee.  There  is  sooietimes,  vnder 
drcomstanoeSy  no  other  sign  of  the  disease  remaining  than  irregalarifj  of  the 
poise,  and  an  unnatnral  ezpresnon  of  ooontenanee.  Bat  the  ameliocmlioB  aooa 
disappears,  and  the  ^mptoms  return  with  others  still  worse. 

In  the  third  ttagtj  signs  of  a  more  profoond  oerebral  lesion  are  preaeated. 
A  disposition  to  tonic  spasms  is  erinoed  in  some  part  of  the  bodj.  The 
flexors  of  one  of  the  extremities,  eqwdallj  of  the  arm,  eootnci  loiMiiwhat 
rigidly,  and  attempts  to  straighten  the  limb  are  resisted,  and  appear  to  pro- 
dace  pain.  The  jaws  are  sometimes  stifflj  closed,  the  mosdes  ef  the  back 
become  ri^d,  and  the  head  is  oeeasionallj  drawn  backward.  PSunfal  eoptiae- 
tion  of  the  cerrical  mnseles  is  a  rerj  frequent  ^mptom,  and  aiaj  oAea 
be  noticed  before  the  snperrention  of  the  last  stage.  The  rigidity  is  ia  eer- 
tain  rare  cases  so  extensive  that  the  body  seems  as  stiff  as  a  board,  asd  can 
be  rtised  by  the  head  and  feet  withoat  bending.  Along  with  theae  spastic 
contractions,  there  are  occasional  conTulsiTe  movements,  more  or  \tm  extes* 
sive.  The  patient  is  affected  with  subsoltns,  carphologia,  and  sometimea  with 
a  cataleptic  state  of  the  limbs.  Partial  pal^  at  length  takes  place  in  one  or 
more  of  the  extremities;  the  sorfiice  bec<Hues  insensible  to  the  tooeh,  and  the 
eyes  to  light;  hearing  gires  only  Tsgoe  eridences  that  it  still  ezists;  the 
patient  sinks  into  profound  coma ;  the  pulse  becomes  regular,  and  more  and 
more  frequent,  rising  sometimes  to  120,  140,  or  160,  in  a  minute,  or  ercn 
still  higher,  being  at  the  same  time  very  feeble;  the  fkce  often  assumes  a  Tio> 
laoeous  hue,  and  is  utterly  expressionless;  the  eye  is  quite  dim  aad  as  if 
corered  by  an  opaque  film;  the  surface  becomes  cold;  involuntary  eTaenatioiMi 
take  place;  and  the  patient  dies,  often  in  convulsions. 

But  this  is  not  the  uniform  course  of  the  disease ;  and  the  ^mptoms  eos- 
merated  occur  sometimes  with  great  irregularity.  Thus,  in  some  instanees, 
the  attack  begins  with  delirium.  In  others,  coDvulsions  take  place  at  an 
early  period;  but,  accordiDg  to  Barthez  aud  Rilliet,  oaly  in  cases  in  which 
there  are  tubercles  in  the  substauce  of  the  brain.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  there  was  a  total  want  of  drowEiness  until  near  the  close.  Others  have 
exhibited  coma  at  the  commencement,  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. Instead  of  constipation  at  the  beginning,  there  is  sometimes  diarrhoea, 
in  consequence  of  complication  with  enteric  inflammation.  Occasionally  the 
attack  is  made  impiously.  The  patient  has  some  of  the  preliminary  symp- 
toms enumerated,  but  not  such  as  to  rouse  the  attention  of  his  attendants  to 
the  danger,  when  all  at  once  the  acute  symptoms  come  on  with  great  violence. 
The  approach  of  the  disease  is,  in  other  instances,  concealed  by  scarlatina, 
smallpox,  or  other  febrile  affection ;  and  it  is  not  suspected  until  it  comes 
forth  under  full  sail  from  the  mist  which  had  enveloped  it. 

The  duration  of  the  attack,  counting  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  vonut- 
ing  and  headache,  is  usually  from  one  to  three  weeks;  though  death  may 
take  place  in  a  shorter  time,  even  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
may  be  postponed  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  greatest  number  of 
patients  probably  die  in  the  course  of  the  third  week. 

Anat(/mical  Characters. — The  chief  characteristic  anatomical  peculiarity  of 
this  disease  is  the  existence  of  minute  bodies,  round  or  somewhat  flattened, 
translucent  or  opaque,  gray  or  whitish  or  yellow,  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
sand  to  that  of  a  pin's  head,  dispersed  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  and  situated  beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  the  substance 
of  the  pia  mater.     They  are  found  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface,  the  convex 
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and  lateral  portions,  ^  well  as  the  base,  in  tbe  aDfractnosities  of  the  convola- 
tions,'and  in  the  fissures.  They  may  be  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  or  only 
upon  ono  side;  and  may  be  confined  to  a  single  spot,  or  may  exist  in  several; 
and  all  this  without  any  appreciable  bearing  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  ease. 
From  a  table  of  cases  given  by  Barthez  and  Killiet,  it  would  appear  that, 
contrary  to  what  had  been  previously  supposed,  they  are  more  frequent  upon 
the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  than  at  the  base.  They  are  much  mord 
abundant  upon  the  brain  than  the*  cerebellum.  They  are  often  isolated,  but 
sometimes  grouped  in  patches,  and  are  apt  to  be  arranged  along  the  veins  6f 
the  pia  mater.  In  number  they  vary  exceedingly.  Sometimes  net  more  than 
four  or  five  of  them  can  be  detected,  sometimes  they  are  scattered  in  countless 
numbers  through  the  pia  mater.  When  the  brain  is  exposed  by  the  removal 
of  the  dura  mater,  they  may  be  seen  like  yellowish  specks  through  the  trans- 
parent arachnoid,  scarcely  rising  above  the  general  surface.  Sometimes,  in 
order  to  see  them  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  mem£rane,  and 
hold  it  up  to  the  light.  These  bodies  &re  altogether  identical  with  the  granu- 
lations found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  tuberculous  cases.  In  some  in- 
stances, larger  tubercles  are  found,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a 
filbert,  and  occasionally  several  miliary  tubercles  aggregated  together,  with 
portions  of  the  pia  mater  included  in  their  substance.  In  such  cases,  the 
number  of  the  separate  -tubercles  is  always  small. 

Tbe  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  exhibits  few  signs  of  inflammation.  The 
membrane  has  now  and  then  an  opalescent  appearance  iti  particular  situa- 
tions, and  not  unfrequently  is  somewhat  viscid  upon  the  surface.  More  rarely, 
it  is  in  places  thicker  and  firmer  than  in  health,  and  capable  of  being  removed 
along  with  the  pia  mater  without  tearing.  Occasionally  there  is  a  little  serum 
in  its  cavity,  but  very  seldom  either  coagulable  lymph  or  pus. 

The  pia  mater  almost  always  exhibits  marks  of  inflammation,  being  in- 
jected, thickened,  and  infiltrated  with  a  serous,  gelatinous,  or  turbid  liquid, 
but  very  rarely  with  fluid  pus.  But  very  often  a  concrete  yellowish  matter 
is  seen  deposited  in  its  tissue,  sometimes  soft  and  inelastic,  sometimes  firmer^ 
elastic,  and  somewhat  shining,  and  supposed  to  consist  of  concrete  pus,  or 
coagulable  lymph.  This  yellowish  matter  is  either  in  patches,  or  deposited 
in  lines  bordering  the  blood-vessels;  and  is  ihuch  more  oommonlv  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  than  upon  its  summit ;  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  other 
signs  of  inflammation  in  the  membrane.  Miliary  tubercles  are  often  inter- 
spersed in  the  midst  of  the  gelatinous  and  yellowish  deposit.  The  latter 
sometimes  covers  almost  the  whole  base  of  the  brain  in  a  continuous  layer. 
But  there  is  no  precise  relation  between  the  numbers  of  granulations,  and 
this  product  of  inflammation ;  nor  do  they  necessarily  occupy  the  same  por- 
tions of  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  tubercles  are  seen  with  only  a  slight 
redness  or  infiltr^on  around  them,  scarcely  amounting  to  inflamnuition. 

The  brain  itself  exhibits  morbid  appearances.  The  convolutions  are  much 
flattened,  and  sometimes  quite  effaced,  either  by  the  cerebral  turgescence,  ox 
the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  cortical  portion  is  reddened,  and 
sometimes  softened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  patehes.  The  medullary 
portion,  when  cut,  appears  often  as  if  sanded  over  with  red  specks. 

The  ventricles  usually  contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  serum,  either  per- 
fectly colourless  and  limpid,  or  somewhat  turbid,  prolmbly  from  the  products 
of  inflammation  in  the  ventricular  walls,  as  supposed  by  Abercrombie,  or 
from  the  softened  tissue  of  the  brain  itself,  as  suggested  by  Barthez  and  Ril- 
liet.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  from  a  few  drachms  t^  four,  six,  or  eight 
ounces,  and  sometimes  even  exceeds  tbe  last  mentioned  quantity.  Occasion- 
ally^ however,  there  is  no  increase  whatever  beyond  the  healthy  amount  of 
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■erostj;  sad  jet  tbe  synfUoais during  bfe  are  not  aatemHj ^gjcal^ 
ing  that  the  effusion  U  not  an  eeeenrial  feature  in  tbe  diicnse,  wkidi 
therefore^  no  claim  to  a  plaee  among  the  dropsies. 

Tbe  mednUarj  8ob»tanee  which  boonds  tbe  Tentrides  it  a«c1i  noftcBed, 
sometimes  to  tbe  consstenee  of  cream.  This  change  is  espectallj  obstiiaUt 
in  tbe  septnm  laeidnm,  and  tbe  fornix.  It  .maj  be  of  modefste  cxtest,  or 
mav  involTe  tbe  whole  of  tbe  walls  of  tbe  Tenirieles ;  and  tbe  aoMvat  of  it 
bears  no  fixed  relation  to  tbe  qnantit  j  of  floid.  Some  writers,  with  Dr.  Abcr- 
erombie,  ascribe  this  softeniDg  to  inflammation ;  others,  taking  into  coasidan- 
tion  the  absence  of  all  other  marks  of  this  kind  of  affeetien,  consider  h  as 
resulting  from  the  infiltration  of  tbe  roednllary  substance  bj  tbe  erased  serwa, 
in  which  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  solotion.  Abercrombie  giTes  caues  ia  wbick 
tbe  same  softening  was  obserred  witbont  anj  effosioo. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  tnbercoloos  meningitis  which  bave  been  exaiaiacd, 
tubercles  bsTe  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  bodj,  as  in  tbe  sukstaace  e£ 
tbe  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  kc.j  showing  tbat  the  cerebral  disfae  is  tbt 
result  of  a  general  tuberculous  diathesis. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  frequently  in  a  softened  state. 

Coutes. — ^This  disease  is  often  hereditarr  in  tbe  same  sense  as  otber  tabcr* 
cnlous  diseases;  that  is,  the  general  diathesis  or  predisposition  is  deriTcdfros 
tbe  parent,  and  circumstances  afterwards  give  it  one  or  another  direciion.  Tbt 
meningitis  can  scarcely  be  ssid  to  be  itself  hereditarr;  as  persons  affected  witb 
it  Terr  seldom  lire  to  be  parents.  Nevertheless,  children  are  certainly  boia 
not  onlj  with  a  general  tuberculous  diathesis,  but  also  with  a  partiealar  tcad> 
encT  to  this  disease ;  ss  proved  bj  tbe  fact,  tbat  in  some  familieii  almost  all 
the  children  die  witb  it,  one  after  the  other,  without  any  appreciable  eztciail 
cau««e,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity  in  their  organixatioa. 

It  is  possible  tbat  tbe  diathesis  may  be  created,  after  birth,  by  tbe  operatioa 
of  those  various  causes  which  have  been  detailed  under  tbe  beMi  of  tuberca- 
losis,  external  scrofula,  and  phthisis,  and  which  it  is  unneeesaary  to  repeat 
here.  But  the  probability  is,  that  the  predisposition  is  mucb  less  frequently 
created  than  in  tbe  caf^e  of  consumptive  patients,  because  the  early  age  al 
which  this  form  of  meningitis  comes  on  frequently  precludes,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  the  operation  of  tbe  predispo^^ing  causes. 

Among  the  influences  which  give  a  special  tendency  of  the  tnbermloat 
predisposition  to  display  itself  in  tbe  brain,  the  most  powerful  is  tbat  of  age. 
What  it  is  in  early  life  that  leads  to  this  result  is  not  so  certain.  Some  bare 
ascribed  great  influence  to  the  process  of  dentition;  but  it  appears  from  recent 
researches  that,  though  the  disease  is  frequent  during  the  period  of  tbe  secoad 
dentition,  it  is  rare  during  the  first,  which  is  so  much  more  frequently  tbe 
source  of  other  diseaH».  Some  otber  agency  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for, 
and  none  appears  to  be  so  probable  as  tbe  greater  activity  of  tbe  brain  at  tbit 
peri  rid  of  life,  when  not  only  more  ideas  are  received  than  at  any  otber  period, 
but  the  necessities  of  a  very  rapid  physical  developement  require  and  sustain 
a  constant  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  time  of  life  in  wbicb  tbe 
disease  is  most  frequent,  is  said  to  be  between  the  fifth  and  tentb  Tear.  It  it 
not  nncommon  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  year.  Before  tbe  second,  and  after 
the  fifteenth  year,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

Neither  sex  nor  season  appears  to  have  any  peculiar  influence  over  tbe 
disease. 

Numerous  causes  have  been  accused  of  exciting  the  disease,  or  calling  tbe 
diathesis  into  action.  It  is  probable  tbat  whatever  irritates  tbe  biain  auy 
tend  to  this  result.  When  the  tuberculous  predisposition  exists,  whatever 
over-excites  tbe  vessels  of  a  part,  and  disposes  to  exudation,  most  endanger 
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the  elimination  of  tuberculous  matter  ib  that  ptfrt.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  falls  upon  the  head,  or  other  local  injury  should  have  the  effect  of 
Koduoing  attacks  of  tuberculous  meniDgitis.  Perhaps  too  much  stress  may 
.ve  been  laid  upon  this  cause,  but  I  do  not  think  its  occasional  efficiency  can 
be  denied.  Other  exciting  causes  are  direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  vio- 
lent  emotions  as  of  anger  or  flight,  a  premature  or  too  powerful  exercise  of 
the  brain  in  the  processes  of  education,  the  disappearance  of  cutaneous  erup* 
tions,  worms  and  other  causes  of  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  various 
febrile  diseases,  and  probably  sometimes  dentition,  which,  though  it  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  disease  before  the  predisposition  to  it  is  formed,  is 
no  doubt  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  acting  as  an  exciting  cause. 

Ndture.'-Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  tubercles,  in  these 
cases,  are  the  causes  or  the  results  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  consist- 
ence of  some  of  these  small  bodies,  which  are  hard  and  resistant  to  pressure, 
is  considered,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  very  rapidly 
produced;  and,  as  they  have  been  found  without  any  attendant  inflammatioui 
or  any  signs  of  its  previous  existence,  it  is  clear  that  this  process  is  not  essen- 
tial to  their  formation.  The  inference  is  not  unfair,  that  they  are  sometimes 
at  least  the  result  of  a  slow,  and  probably  un inflammatory  deposition,  and  that, 
after  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  developement,  they  may  either  directly  ex- 
cite meningitis,  or  may  keep  the  membranes  in  a  state  of  irritation,  which  may 
be  excited  into  inflammation,  by  slight  accidental  causes.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  an  irritation  or  inflammation  in 
the  brain  of  a  child,  predisposed  to  this  disease,  may  occasion  the  deposition 
of  tuberculous  matter;  and  that  thus  a  scrofulous  predisposition,  without  the 
present  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges,  may  give  a  fatal  character  to 
accidental  inflammation. 

It  appears  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  peculiar  yellowish  deposition, 
like  concrete  pus,  within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  which  differs  from -the 
results  of  ordinary  inflammation,  observed  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no 
tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  consequently  no  proofs  of  a  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.  The  differences  between  this  deposition  and  that  which  attends 
inflammation  in  persons  without  tuberculous  tendency,  as  .pointed  out  by 
Barthcz  and  Rilliet,  are,  that  the  former  is  almost  always  solid,  the  latter  al- 
most always  liquid ;  the  former  occurs  more  especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  latter  upon  the  convex  surface;  the  former  is  of  limited  extent,  especially 
when  on  the  convex  surface,  the  latter  may  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and,  finally,  the  former  attacks  almost  exclusively 
the  pia  mater,  while  the  latter  occurs  habitually  in-  the  great  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid.  ( Trait,  des  Malad,  des  EnfanU^  iii.  487.)  This  matter  may  be 
associated  with  tubercles  in  the  pia  mater,  or  may  be  wholly  independent  of 
them.  When  tubercles  exist  in  this  membrane,  the  deposition  may  occupy 
the  same  parts  as  the  tubercles,  or  may  be  found  in  others.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  the  direct  result  of  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles;  and  must 
be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  influence  exerted  upon  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
inflammation  by  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  diathesis.  It  may  possibly  be 
the  product  of  such  an  acute  action  of  the  vessels  as,  if  chronic,  might  produce 
proper  tuberculous  matter. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  though  tubercles  in  the  meninges  are  commonly 
present  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  serve  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation ;  yet  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  as  evinced  by  tuberculous  deposition 
in  other  parts  of  the  system,  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  kind  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  without  the  existence  of  granulationS| 
or  other  form  of  tubercle  within  the  cranium. 
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is  quite  obvions  tbat  these  statements  have  referei^ce  to  different  diseases.  Many 
of  the  cases  cured  were  undoubtedly  either  simple  meningitis,  or  mere  imita- 
tive functional  derangements  of  the  brain.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  ac- 
count for  the  different  success  of  skilful  practitioners^  with  plans  of  treatment 
not  essentially  different. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  cases  of  cerebral  disease  recover,  which  at}peared 
to  me  to  present  the  characters  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  as  this  complaint  was 
formerly  defined ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  well  marked  case  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  end  favourably. 

Still,  the  practitioner  should  not  be  discouraged,  and  should  never  intermit 
his  efforts.  There  is  always  the  hope,  in  the  early  stage,  when  the  patient  is 
not  obviously  tuberculous,  that  the  disease  may  be  simple  meningitis,  and 
consequently  curable.  There  is  the  hope,  too,  that  even  though  the  subject 
may  be  scrofulous,  the  tuberculous  matter  may  not  have  been  absolutely 
deposited  in  the  brain,  and  the  timely  application  of  remedies  may  prevent 
the  deposition.  Even  in  the  second  or  third  stage,  there  is  still  the  fact,  that 
patients  presenting  the  same  symptoms  have  recovered;  and  the  inference 
may  be  drawn,  that  possibly  the  diagnosis  in  the  case  under  treatment  may 
not  be  correct,  and  that  the  event  may  be  equally  fortunate. 

Treatment. — It  has  been  recommended  by  some  writers  to  bo  sparing  in 
the  use  of  depletory  remedies  in  tuberculous  meningitis;  as  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  whatever  lowers  the  grade  of  vital  power,  and  deteriorates  the  blood, 
favours  the  deposition  of  tubercle.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  general 
fact;  but  the  inference  is  not,  I  think,  just,  in  relation  to  this  particular  dis- 
ease. It  is  admitted  that,  if  tubercles  are  already  formed  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  sufficient  to  induce  the  symptoms  of  acute  meningitis,  there  is 
scarcely  any  ground  for  hope.  The  disease,  it  is  thought,  must  almost  inevit- 
ably prove  fatal.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  to  protract  life  a  short 
time,  and  with  it  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  Now  this  is  scarcely  desira- 
ble; and  even  this  little  will  fail  to  be  gained  in  the*  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Abstinence  from  active  measures  has,  therefore,  little  to  recommend  it.  But, 
if  the  practitioner  should  have  made  a  wrong  diagnosis,  or  if  the  case  should 
be  one  of  those  in  which  tubercles  are  not  yet  formed,  but  only  in  danger  of 
being  formed  should  the  inflammation  continue,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expect- 
ant plan  surrenders  a  case  to  hopeless,  in  which  great  good  may  be  expected 
from  energetic  measures.  The  inference  from  this  is,  that  active  treatment 
can  do  little  or  no  harm,  even  if  unsuccessful,  while  it  may  possibly  be  the 
means  of  rescaing  the  patient.  It  appears,  then,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  physi- 
cian to  treat  such  cases  with  all  the  energy  that  the  strength  of  the  system 
will  admit. 

Whatever  danger  there  may  be  accrues,  in  nearly  all  instances,  immediately 
from  the  infiamniation ;  for  even  where  tubercles  are  present,  it  is  through 
this  process  that  they  almost  always  work  out  their  fatal  results;  and,  where 
they  are  not  yet  formed,  it  is  this  which  most  strongly  disposes  to  their  depo- 
sition. It  is  infiammation,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  combated.  The  treatment 
recommended  for  simple  meningitis  is  exactly  that  required,  upon  the  princi- 
ples above  stated,  for  the  tuberculous  variety.  It  is  even  more  important  in 
the  latter,  that  the  remedial  measures  should  be  early  applied;  for  it  is  in  the 
first  stage  especially  that  there  may  be  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  tuber- 
culous deposition  may  be  prevented.  To  give  the  treatment  in  detail  in  this 
place  would  be  mere  repetition.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the 
article  upon  simple  meningitis.  General  and  local  bleeding,  active  purgation 
with  calomel  and  suitable  adjuvants,  cold  to  the  head,  revulsion  by  means  of 
blisters  over  the  scalp,  and  the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the  system  both 
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intemally  and  throagh.  ipuiioiioii,  sq  ta  to  prodnoe  ite  ooDstitatioMl  n 
sioD,  are  the  reidedjea  to  be  employed.  Depletion  should  1)6  poshed  to  what- 
ever extent  the  atreogth  of  the  paUent  will  permit.  No  precise  diieetioM 
can  be  givep  adapted  to  each  case.  As  a  general  role,  this  variefy  of  bmbid* 
gitis  does  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  as  the  simple ;  and,  therefore,  less  Uood 
must  be  taken..  Calomel,  however,  as  a  pdrge,  may.  be  employed,  m  .the  cases 
of  cUildren,  almost  indefinitely.  .  Enormous  quantities  have  sometioMs  been 
given  with  impunity,  and  even  with  asserted  benefit.  Bot  all  thai  cao  be 
effected  by  these  quantities  can  be  gained  from  more  moderaltf  dooes;  as  a 
great  proportion  of  what  is  given  lies  inert  in  the  bowels.  From  four  lo  ten 
grains  may  be  given  at  first  to  a  child  of  two  years  or  upwards,  and,  if  ii  do 
not  operate  too  actively,  may  be  followed  by  the  same  qoantiiy  daily  ontil 
jdie  period  for  depletion  is  pat«ed.  After  this  time,  it  may  be  eontioocd  in 
smaller  doses,  freqoently  Repeated,  from  one-quarter  of  a  min  to  a  grain,  br 
example,  every  hour,  with  a  view  to  affect  the  system;  while  mercorial  oint- 
ment is  rubbed  opon  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  and  applied  to  a  bliatered  sot* 
face  over  the  scalp.  When  an  impression  is  made  opon  the  month,  the  mer- 
curial should  be  suspended.  Instead  of  blisters  to  the  scalp,  and  at  the  sane 
period  of  the  disease,  pustiilation  by  tartar  emetic  has  been  strongly  reeon- 
mended;  and  Dr.  Qaho,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  records  several  cases  in  whieh 
the.  remedy  has  proved  effectual,  though  it  sometimes  induces  diaagreeabit 
oleeration  and  even  sloughiqg  in  the  infantile  scalp,  which  may  last  lon^ 
and  leave  indelible  traces  oehind  them.  He  recommends  to  postolate  a  sur- 
face of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  avoiding  with  great  care, the  fontanels. 
The  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  for  abput  ten  minutes  on  the  scalp, 
previously  shaved;  ahd  the  application  is  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  onlil 
the  surface  becomes  decidedly  affected.  {Arehivet  Oin.,  ^  s^-^zx.  411,  and 
xxi.58,) 

One  sdditional  remedy  should  be  employed  in  this  form  of  mcmiDgitia,  from 
its  supposed  influence  over  the  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  and  in  the  nope  that^ 
if  it  do  not  promote  the  absorption  of  the  tuberculous  matter,  it  may  poasiUy 
prevent  its  deposition.  I  allude  to  iodine.  I  would  oommenoe  with  it  in 
such  doses  as  the  stomach  of  the  child  could  bear,  and  continoe  it  throogb- 
out  the  treatment.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  or  the  compoond  aeration  of 
iodine  (U.  S.  Ph.)  should  be  employed.  Iodide  of  meroory  micht,  with 
great  propriety,  be  substituted  for  the  calomel  at  the  stage  at  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  sim  at  the  ipercurial  impression;  and,  in  this  case,  the  other  pie- 
parations  of  iodine  ahould  be  abandoned. 

In  the  last  stage,  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  declines,  it  should  be 
supported  by  mild  stimulating  measures  and  nutritious  food,  upon  the  ground 
that,  should  th^  disease  be  of  a  less  serious  character  than  it  seems,  life  might 
not  be  lost  from  sheer  prostration.  Instances  have  occurred  of  recovery  under 
apparently  quite  desperate  circumstances.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  mistaken ;  but  the  most  skiUial  ars 
liable  to  similar  errors,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  this  chance. 

Besides  the  remedies  mentioned,  many  others  have  been  employed,  most  of 
which,  however,  so  far  as  regards  any  impression  on  the  disease,  are  oaelcM 
or  worse  than  useless;  and  to  repeat  them  would  be  unnecessarily  to  emlM>- 
rass  the  student.  A  few  merit,  perhaps,  a  brief  notice.  DigiUdU  has  been 
employed,  in  the  early  stage,  in  order  to  reduce  excitement.  I  believe  thst 
it  is  useless  for  this  purpose;  but,  combined  with  calomel  or  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, it' may  be  given  in  the  second  stage,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  tht 
effused  fluid.     Other  diuretics  have  also  been  proposed|  as  tquiU^  colAicumf 
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9pir%t  of  nitric  ether y  and'oiZ  of  turpentine  ;  bat,  they  are  of  little  use.  In  the 
progress  of  the  complaint^  indicatioDs  are  often  presented  for  the  anodyne  and 
composing  influence  of  opiumy  or  other  narcotics.  All  these  are  obviously 
contraindicated  in  the  early  stages  by  the  excitement  existing  in  the  brain. 
In  the  advanced  periods,  they  may  be  used  more  safely,  bat  always  require 
caution.  In  cases  which  assume  a  aomewhat  chronic  march,  and  especially 
when,  with  suspicious  but  not  certainly  characterized  cerebral  Symptoms,  there, 
are  evidences  of  a  scrofulous  state  of  system,  cod-liver  oil  should  be  employed. 
I  have  seen  the  most  threatening  symptoms  disappear  under  the  use  of  that 
remedy. 

The  functional  or  organic  disorders,  frequently  occurring  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  are  to  be  combated  by  means  which  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  practitioner  must  suggest;  reference  being  always  had  to  the  influence  of 
such  incidental  measures  upon  the  brain.  Thus,  vomiting  is  to  be  treated 
by  small  doses  of  efiervescing  draught,  carbonic  acid  water,  or  lime-water  and 
milk,  internally,  and  by  sinapisms,  aromatic  cataplasms,  or  other  rubefacient 
applications,  to  the  epigastrium;  obstinate  constipation,  should  it  resist  pur- 
gatives, by  enemata  of  various  kinds;  diarrhoea^  oecorring  in  the  advanced 
stages,  or  as  a  complication,  by  the  cretaceous  preparations,  vegetable  astrin* 

fents,  and  acetate  of  lead,  &c.;  abdominal  pains  with  tenderness  on  pressure, 
y  leeches,  emollient  poultices,  and  blisters ;  and  convulsions,  independently 
of  the  remedies  addressed  directly  to  the  disease,  by  the  warm  bath,  garlio 
poultices  to  the  feet,  and  frictions  with  garlic  and  brandy,  oil  of  amber,  oil  ' 
of  turpentine,  &c.,  along  the  spine. 

But  prevention  is  of  more  importance  in  this  affection  than  remedial  treat- 
ment. When,  from  the  previous  death  of  one  or  more  children  in  a  family, 
there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  others  may  be  predisposed  to  the 
disease,  a  plan  of  preventive  treatment  should  be  commenced  at  birth,  and 
perseveringly  maintained  till  the  period  of  danger  is  passed.  This  plan  must 
DC  directed  to  the  counteraction  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  The  basis  of 
it  must  be  to  maintain  the  general  health  in  a  vigorous  state,  but  without  ex- 
citement. Care  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  formation  of  healthy 
blood.  The  child  should  receive  its  nourishment  from  a  perfectly  healthy 
nurse,  in  whom  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suspect  any  scrofulous  tendency. 
If  the  mother  have  not  these  requisites,  she  should  surrender  this  part  of  her 
charge  to  another.  After  weanmg,  the  child  should  be  fed  on  a  nutritious 
and  easily  digestible,  but  not  a  stimulating  diet.  Milk,  farinaceoas  products, 
the  more  digestible  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meats  in  moderation  may  be 
used.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be  entirely  forbidden.  The  child  should  not  be 
shut  up  in  close  rooms,  but  exposed  to  the  air,  and  encouraged  to  exercise 
himself  out  of  doors,  as  soon  as  his  age  will  permit;  the  precaution  being 
always  taken  to  keep  him  warmly  clad,  and  to  prevent  the  depressing  effect 
of  continued  cold.  The  brain  should  never  be  overtasked ;  and  mental  edu- 
cation, though  not  entirely  neglected,  should  be  postpoqed  to  the  physical. 
Long  sitting  in  close  school  rooms  would  be  highly  injurious.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  dentition.  If  eruptive. affiectiona  appear 
about  the  ears,  too  much  solicitude  should  not  be  evinced  for  their  removal ; 
and,  if  any  suspicion  exist  of  a  disposition  to  internal  scrofulous  affections, 
attempts  should  be  made  by  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  arm,  by 
pustulation  with  croton  oil  in  convenient  situations)  by  a  seton  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  or  some  similar  measure,  to  give  the  disease  an  external  direction. 
These  measures  may  be  aided  by  the  moderate  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  the  preparations  of  iodine.  Children  with  such  predispositions  are  apt 
to  be  injudiciously  indulged^  and  every  caprice  attended  to  by  the  fond  aad 
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L' Hypertropbj  of  the  Brain.— TYs  5»  n  imeraR  a  tfe  W&  rf 

trtJnk'.\sa'if.^A  *M  pixJM^  wi*  Iat*  -ti^  -/  ^rsiril  ^km^  tfcs- 

y*fitX*t*,K,     i%  vr^^^trr  z,jv^.rK<.j.  ^L*  -fl  :!/*!::•£ -cj  'f  zat  \'nz^  are  2>:< 
|j/p';4,  *-r;.»  f>j  tft  *x*j*ft»:T*  ♦r^^'>t*!'.*  'f  ri-i  :^r*^rvl  ci^tr.    Wfi«s 

j-T';*/>r*:'/ri«llr  witb  th*  ^in  k«:lf.  tir*  I**.-!  but  I*  so  lir^  fts  to  »ea»s 
n^/to^  'tu^'/m7*:mtftt^hj  iu  w*;;rLi :  lit  :L*r  a5*<^:9D  cmi  frareelj  be  ecmfS'krrf 
M  tu'/fh^4,  Tb^  <»A^  i«  Aaeb  '/.L«tt:»>.  vbcii,  u  g*tienllj  happens,  the  skiSt 
f^ri*^  iff  jWt'i^  ttii  xht  l>rain  i%  «y,*r.^Df:tt'T  c^mpfcjscd  vitkxn  diiD«n<im 
wbf/;k  ftr<>;  t/^/  narr/w  for  it.  VrAtr  tLese  cirramstaooes,  it  coostitiiies  a  jeiiao^ 
tb'/«j^b  hzf/ffily  a  ireiT  rar*  4u»^a»*. 

Wfi<rfj  tb*:  4 Ufa  oiat^  in  diride'J,  the  eeT^ibral  mas  project*  thirmgh  it,  ts 
if  Uft  Ur;fe  U/r  iU  nnjiel'Iing  eDTel'^*^/*.  The  conrolntions  appear  flattened,  and 
M  it  w<;r<;  *'  b<;4ped  opTH  oDi;  anMber;''  the  retitricles  are  obliterated;  nosenui 
in  flmiifV«mhh  in  anj  p^^rt  of  the  cranial  caTitj;  the  membranes  are  remark- 
ably drj;  the  bbiod-vf.'iHt^rlii  are  emptj;  the  cortical  portions  appear  blanched 
u':%r\y  Uf  the  paleneM  'if  the  me'iallarj;  no  red  points  are  seen  when  tbe 
brain  in  'livid'^ ;  the  cerebral  mibiftance  is  firmer  than  in  health;  and  the  whole 
brnin  ^T'lriniderablj  beamier.  It  in  obrioiu  that  fluids  bare  been  in  great  mea- 
mtrti  ^x^lud<;'l  bj  tb<f  accumnlation  of  the  cerebral  matter.  The  eerebeUnm 
is  in  ^';fi<;ral  not  involred  in  the  diMrase. 

St/mpfonu. — Tlic  aiTection  may  exist  long  with  little  obserraUe  deranfEe* 
mcMi  fit  bealth.  Among  the  first  Hjmptoni.s  is  usnallj  headache,  which  ocean 
g^rifrrally  in  paroxysms^  and  is  often  exceedingly  yiolent     In  some  instances, 
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these  paroxysms  are  attended  with  vomitiDg.  After  a  longer  or  9horter  time, 
other  symptoms  appear,  of  which  the  most  promineivt  are  convulsions.  These 
are  sometimes  of  an  epileptic  character,  sometimes  partial,  affecting  one  or 
more  limbs,  the  face,  or  one-half  of  the  body.  At  length,  the  senses  become 
affected;  dimness  of  vision  or  temporary  blindness  occurs,  especially  during 
the  paroxysms  of  headache  and  vomiting;  hearing  and  the  sense  of  touch  are 
impaired ;  and,  though  palsy  may  not  take  place^  Uiere  is  uncertainty  in  the 
movements  of  the  patient,  who  obviously  has  not  complete  control  ovef  the 
muscles.  The  mind,  at  first  little  disordered,  and  spmetimes  correct  to  the 
last,  generally  fails  more  or  less  as  the  disease  advances;  and  depression  of 
spirits,  indifference,  loss  of  memory,  and  intellectual  hebetude  come  on,  end- 
ing in  permanent  delirium  or  imbecility.  The  organic  functions  suffer  little 
in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  With  the  exception  of  occasional  vomiting 
dunng  the  paroxysms,  the  digestive  organs  are  scarcely  deranged ;  the  skin 
remains  cool;  and  the  pulse,  if  in  any  respect  altered,  is  somewhat  slower  than 
in  health.  At  last,  however,  the  convulsions  become  almost  incessant;  the 
bodily  powers  give  way,  and  the  patient,  if  not  carried  off  by  some  incidental 
disease,  dies  with  coma,  convulsions,  or  syncope.  The  disease  is  often  several 
years  in  running  its  course;  during  which,  though  there  may  be  occasional 
remissions  and  partial  amendment^  the  symptoms  on  the  whole  gradually  bop 
come  graver  to  the  end. 

The  chronic  character  of  the  affection  distinguishes  it  from  acute  menin- 
gitis; and  the  want  of  local  rigidity  and  paralysis,  from  cerebritis.  This  lajst 
character  may  also  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  tun\ours  in  the  brain.  With 
chronic  meningitis,  and  chronic  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  it  might  easily  be 
confounded,  especially  with  the  latter,  when  unattended  with  enlargement*  of 
the  cranium.  Dr.  West  gives  the  following  diagnosis  between  hydrocephalus 
and  hypertrophy  in  children.  The  cerebral  disturbance  is  much. more  marked 
in  the  former.  In  both  the  head  is  enlarged,  and  ossification  of  the  skull  is 
tardy,  but  the  enlargement  is  less  in  hypertrophy,  and  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  not  so  widely  open.  Nor  is  there  the  tension  or  prominence  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle  as  in  hydrocephalus,  but  on  the  contrary  an  actual  depres- 
0ion  in  this  position.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  less  rounded;  the  occiput  being  - 
the  first  purt  enlarged  in  hypertrc^hy,  and  often  continuing,  throughout  to 
keep  this  predominance.  When  the  forehead  projects,  the  eyes  remain  deep 
in  their  sockets,  and  want  the  prominence  and  downward  direction  given  to 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  hydrocephalus  upon  the  orbitar  plates. 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  are  quite  unknown,  l^he  affection 
is  too  rare,  and  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  at  too  late  a  period^ 
to  enable  any  very  accurate  investigations  to  be  made. 

2.  Atrophy  of  the  Brain. — This  term  may  be  made,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  to  include  cases  both  of  diminution  of  the  cerebral  substance 
occurring  after  birth,  and  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  organ,  though  the 
latter  affection  is  technically  denominated  cerebral  agenesis. 

The  deficiency  may  occur  on  one  side  or  on  both;  but  the  former  event  is 
most  common.  The  brain  retains  its  natural  consistence.  The  vacuity  is 
usually  filled  np  with  watery  fluid.  Sometimes  the  cranium  is  depressed  over 
the  seat  of  the  atrophy,  giving  a  deformed  appearance  to  the  head. 

The  affection  may  continue  long  without  interfering  materially  with  the 
organic  functions;  but  it  is  generally  attended  with  palsy  of  one  or  more 
limbs.,  or  of  one-half  of  the  bcSy,  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  the 
atrophy  exists.  In  some  instances,  rigid  contractions  complicate  the  paralysis. 
Epileptic  convulsions  are  frequent  accompaniments.  The  senses  are  some- 
times affected,  but  rarely  to  any  great  extent.   The  mi^d  almost  always  soffen 
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more 'or  Ic0B.  Hw  memcrj  is  apt  to  be  defeetive,  the  mknal  fometn  tMHa, 
the  passioDS  irr^jalar,  and  sometimee  strong;  and  not  unfipeqnentljr  the  patieai 
is  nearly  or  qnite  idiotic 

Tlie  eanses  are  little  known.  The  eongenital  ailection  has  been  ascribed 
to  aeeidenta  to  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  bnt  always  with  some  wneer^ 
iainty.  The  acquired  variety  is  somednieB  traced  to  conTnlrioiis  oeeoniog  in 
inftncy,  or  to  injaries  of  the  head  received  at  the  same  period  of  life. 

The  patient  often  lives  many  years ;  sometimes  to  old  age ;  and  death 
almost  always  aeemes  from  some  disease  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
cerebral  affection. 

8.  Tumours  in  the  Brain. — Most  of  the  varieties  of  tnmoiir  which 
are  foand  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  occasionally  also  met  with  in  the 
I*  substance  of  the  brain.     Cysts,  non- malignant  tumours,  the  different  Imins  of 

carcinoma  or  cancer,  tubercles,  and  hydatids,  are  sometimes  generated  in  the 
midst  of  the  medullary  or  cineritious  structure,  and  produce  the  nsost  deadly 
effects.  After  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  developement,  it  is  of  little  cense 
quence  what  the  nature  of  the  tumour  may  be.  The  effects  are  alike  malig* 
nant.  The  progress  of  the  svmptoms  may  be  more  or  less  rapid;  bnt  there 
is  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  character;  and  their  tendency  is  constantly 
towards  death.  While  the  tamour  is  yet  small,  it  often  happens  that  no  ^ 
convenience  is  experienced ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  frequently  very  gradoal 
growth,  the  brain  so  &r  accommodates  itself  to  the  encroachment,  that  con- 
siderable magnitude  has  been  sometimes  attained  without  serioos  resoh& 
Thus,  dissection  after  death  from  diseases  in  no  way  connected  with  the  bnuBi 
now  and  then  reveals  cerebral  tumours,  the  existence  of  which  had  never  been 
suspected.  But,  when  a  certain  magnitude  has  been  attuned,  whieh  is  differ* 
ent  in  difibrent  cases,  the  circumstance  that  the  brain  occupies  a  cavity  whidi 
cannot  be  enlarged^  and  cannot  be  much  encroached  on  with  impunity,  gives 
to  productions,  elsewhere  innocent,  an  influence  scarcely  less  nosdons  than 
•  that  of  the  most  malignant.  The  ill-effects  of  these  tumours  are  snch  ss 
arise  from  direct  compression  of  the  cerebral  substance,  from  irritation  of  the 
brain  generally,  from  inflammation  with  softening,  suppuration,  &c.,  of  the 
structure  in  their  vicinity,  and  from  compression  of  the  veins,  produdng 
effusion  in  the  ventricles,  or  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  symptoms,  then- 
foro,  must  be  the  same  as  those  which  ebaracterize  the  several  affections  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  the  tumour  which  yields  the  signs  directly,  bat  the  brain 
upon  which  it  acts. 

Tubercles  are  the  most  frequent  and  most  interesting  of  these  products. 
As  exiRting  in  the  meninges  they  have  been  already  noticed.  (See  Ta^er^ 
culous  Meninffitu.)  Reference  is  here  had  only  to  those  embedded  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  Their  shape  is  usually  spherical,  and  they  are  found  of 
all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  hen*s  egg,  or  larger.  Their 
numbers  vary  from  one  to  twenty  or  more;  but  they  are  much  less  nnmetoaf 
than  usually  in  the  membranes.  Their  consistence  is  that  of  the  erode  jrellov 
tubercle.  Sometimes  masses  of  the  translucent  gray  matter  are  found,  witli 
portions  of  the  yellow  within  them.  The  larger  are  sometimes  formed  by  the 
aggregation  of  smaller  tubercles.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  heni- 
spheres,  and  are  more  common  in  the  cerebrum  than  the  eerebellam.  The 
brain  around  them  is  often  injected,  softened,  or  suppurating. 

Symptoms. — Headache  is  very  generally  the  first  symptom  observed.  It 
is  usually  paroxysmal,  and  sometimes  intensely  violent.  It  may  be  general, 
or  confined  to  a. particular  part  of  the  head,  though  nothing  can  be  infened 
from  its  position,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  in  relation  to  the  exact  site 
of  the  tomonr,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  consider  its  fixed  locatioo  at  the  nipe 
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of  the  neck,  as  indicative  of  disease  in  the  cerehellam.  The  pain  often 
continues  for  a  long  time  without  any  other  prominent  symptom,  besides  the 
vomiting  which  frequently  attends  it.  Epileptic  convulsions  very  often  ensue, 
and  continue  subsequently  throughout  the  complaint.  Sometimes  the  spas- 
modic movements  are  confined  to  a  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  body. 
More  or  less  coma  not  unfrequently  follows  the  convulsive  paroxysms.  Vision 
is  apt  to  become  deranged  or  iibpaired;  and  temporary  blindness  sometimes 
coincides  with  the  cephalalgio  and  epileptic  attacks.  The  local  palsy,  con- 
traction of  the  flexors,  and  muscular  rigidity,  which  characterize  cerebritis, 
are  often  experienced  as  the  disease  advances;  and  they  have  almost  invaria- 
bly proved  to  be  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  tumour.  The 
mental  faculties  are  usually  at  first  little  disturbed;  but  memory  begins  to  fail 
after  a  time,  sensation  and  perception  are  blunted,  the  rational  powers  are 
enfeebled,  and  a  state  approaching  dementia  not  unfrequently  ensues,  before 
the  close  of  the  complaint.  Such  aQections  are  seldom  fatal  under  a  year,  and 
they  sometimes  continue  many  years.  All  the  general  symptoms  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  sometimes  precede  death,  which  usually  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
coma  or  convulsions. 

The  above  symptoms  are  not  all  present  in  every  case.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another  is  more  prominent;  and  not  unfrequently,  a  few  are  asso- 
ciated to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  diagnosis  not  only  between  tumours 
and  other  diseases,  but  between  the  different  kinds  of  tumour.  But  it  is 
seldom  more  than  conjectural;  except  when  the  cerebral  symptoms  may 
happen  to  coincide  with  some  affection  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  may 
serve  as  a  clue  to  that  of  the  brain.  Thus,  any  form  of  cancerous  disease, 
within  the  reach  of  observation,  would  point  to  cancer  as  the  probable  cause 
of  the  cerebral  phenomena ;  and  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  brain  might 
be  inferred,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  if  the  symptoms  above  enumerated 
should  coexist  with  those  of  external  scrofula,  phthisis,  or  tuberculated  mesen- 
teric glands.  In  relation  to  the  tumours  generally,  the  most  diagnostic  signs 
are  the  very  gradual  approach  and  advance  of  the  symptoms,  with  the  occur- 
rence of  local  rigidity  and  paralysis.  As  to  the  part  of  the  brain  occupied, 
all  is  uncertainty.  Should  the  pain  be  confined  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
the  patient  exhibit  a  peculiarly  staggering  gait,  or  the  want  especially  of,  the 
power  of  properly  associating  his  movements,  there  might  be  some  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  cerebellum  as  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  this  can  be  of  little  avail.  There  is,  however, 
one  rule  applicable  to  all  these  cases  of  organic  cerebral  disease.  In  most  of 
them,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis,  that  we  may  be  justified 
in  ascribing  the  symptoms  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  treating 
them  accordingly.  Should  existing  debility,  therefore,  not  forbid,  the  n^easures 
recommended  in  cerebritis  may  be  carried  into  effect;  the  caution  being  always 
observed  not  to  use  depleting  remedies  rashly,  nor  to  prostrate  the  system 
irrecoverably.  As  a  general  summary  of  the  treatment,  may  be  mentioned, 
occasional  leeching  or  cupping  to  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  neck;  frequent 
moderate  purging;  revulsion  by  means  of  perpetual  blisters,  setons,  issues,  or 
pustulating  applications  behind  the  ears,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  between 
the  shoulders;  a  diet  chiefly  of  vegetable  food  and  milk,  with  the  lighter  kinds 
of  flesh,  when  the  strength  appears  to  fail;  and,  finally,  a  moderate  and  sus- 
tained impression  from  mercury.  These  measures  should  be  persevered  in 
for  months,  and,  if  found  productive  of  benefit,  for  years;  with  occasional  in- 
terruptions, as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
mercurial  treatment.     In  conjunction  with  them,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
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observed  to  guard  the  patient  agaiDst  caoaes  likely  to  aggrsvale  the 
such  aa  excessive  meDtal  or  bodily  ezerUon^  emotional  ezeiteoieiity 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  &c. 

In  tuberculous  cases,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  oaed  with  move 
caution,  and  the  mercurial  omitted  altogether.  The  constitatioDal  remediei 
adapted  to  scrofula  should  be  used,  such  as  the  preparations  of  iodine,  the 
chalybeates,  the  mild  vegetable  tonics,  moderate  exercise,  &c. 

In  cases  which  are  clearly  cancerous,  the  measures  should  be  palliative ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  cases,  when  the  perseveraiiee  or 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  notwithstanding  all  the 'means  employed,  nf* 
ficiently  proves  the  iut;urable  nature  of  the  malady. 

Jtrtick  III 

APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy  (aicoiai^tca,  from  ano  and  HXr^oau,  1  strike)  is  a  disease  e1uuras> 
terized  by  the  sudden  loss,  more  or  less  complete,  of  sensatioii,  Tolnotaiy 
motion,  and  consciousness,  without  a  suspension  of  respiration  and  cirenlatioB, 
and  depending  on  pressure  upon  the  brain,  originating  within  the  craninou 
It  is  necessary  to  include  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  the  defini- 
tion ;  as  otherwise  there  are  many  a£fections,  which,  being  attended  with  the 
phenomeua  above  mentioned,  would  necessarily  rank  with  apoplexy,  withoot 
having  any  strict  pathological  relation  to  it.  Such^  for  example,  is  the 
which  sometimes  marks  the  onset  of  certain  malignant  fevers,  that 
from  various  narcotic  poisons,  and  that  which  occasionally  accompanies  enee- 
phalic  iuflammation,  hysteria,  and  gastric  irritation »  Between  these  affectiooi 
and  true  apoplexy,  the  real  difference  in  character  is  so  great,  that  thej  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  ranked  in  the  same  category.  Pressure  upon  the 
brain  enters  essentially  into  the  definition;  and  the  pressure,  moreover,  must 
be  somewhat  sudden,  and  not  the  result  of  a  slow  organic  growth,  or  verj 
gradual  li(|uid  accumulation.  Besides,  it  must  originate  within  the  cranium, 
as  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to  rank  compression  of  the  brain,  from 
fracture  and  depression  of  the  bone,  with  apoplexy. 

By  some  writers  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  term  apoplexy 
with  cerebral  hemorrhage.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  determine,  in  very  many  instances,  whether  hemorrhage 
exists  or  not;  and,  if  this  definition  of  apoplexy  were  admitted,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  include  in  the  same  category  the  most  overwhelming  stroke  of 
the  disease,  as  ordinarily  defined,  and  the  slightest  local  paralysis  which  might 
proceed  from  a  little  hemorrhage  about  some  nervous  centre. 

In  all  cases  of  true  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  are  produced  either  by  simple 
congestion  of  the  braiu,  hemorrhage  within  the  cranium,  or  sudden  serou 
effusion ;  and  the  disease  has  been  distinguished  by  some  writers,  accordia/( 
as  it  is  attended  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  pathological  conditions,  into  the 
simple  or  neroouSf  the  sanyuineous^  and  the  serous.  But  such  a  division  is 
useless  for  practical  purposes ;  for  we  are  in  possession  of  no  means  of  diag- 
nosis which  can  be  certainly  relied  on ;  and  the  treatment  is  determined  not 
so  much  by  our  views  of  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  brain,  as  by 
certain  exterior  symptoms  which  may  equally  belong  to  the  three  varieties, 
and  arc  liable  to  the  same  diversity  in  all  of  them. 

Sj/mptomSf  Course,  dbc. — In  many  instances,  the  attack  of  apoplexy  is  pre- 
ceded by  certain  symptoms  which  prove  that  the  brain  is  unsound.     Amoog 
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these  are  a  feeUiig  of  weight  or  fulDOss  in  the  head,  vertigo,  headache  and 
Tomiting,  drowfliness,  dim  or  perverted  vision,  noises  in  the  ears  or  temporary 
deafness,  defect  of  memory,  confusion  of  thought,  apprehensions  of  impending 
evil,  flushings  of  the  face,  epistazis,  numhness  or  formication  in  some  portion 
of  the  body,  unsteadiness  of  ^it,  faltering  speech,  and  other  evidences  of 
slight  partial  palsy.  Many  other  symptoms  are  enumerated  by  authors,  but 
most  of  them  have  only  an  accidental  relatioil  to  apoplexy,  and  need  not> 
therefore,  be  repeated.  Of  those  above  mentioned,  there  may  be  only  one 
present  in  a  particular  case,  or  there  may  be  several  $  and  they  may  precede 
the  attack,  in  greater  X>r  less  degree  and  more  or  less  continuously  for  months, 
or  only  for  a  few  hours  or  even  minutes.  Q-reat  difference  exists  between 
authors,  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
observed.  Rochoux  declares  that  of  69  cases  of  which  he  has  collected  the 
history,  11  only  presented  4»recursory  symptoms.  (^DicL  de  Mid.y  iii.  470.) 
But  my  own  observation  conforms  much  more  nearly  with  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bennet,  that  apoplexy  rarely  occurs  without  premonitory  symptoms, 
though  they  may  occasionally  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  ( Tweedie^s 
i^8t.  o/Pract,  Med.)  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  strd^e  does  sometimes 
approach  without  warning,  and  in  the  midst  of  apparently  sound  health. 

When  attacked,  the  patient,  if  standing  or  sitting,  usually  fidls^  deprived 
of  consciousnesHS,  and  more  or  less  completely  of  sensation  and  the  power  of 
motion.  If  a  limb  be  raised  and  let  go,  it  falls  as  if  destitute  of  life.  Pinch- 
ing the  skin  seems  to  occasion  no  uneasiness.  Sight  and  hearing  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  patient  is  not  roused  by  shaking,  or  by  calling  loudly^  in  his 
ear.  The  countenance  is  marked  with  a  total  absence  of  expression,  and  is 
often  turgid  with  blood.  Throbbing  of  the  carotids  is  not  uncomnion.  •  The 
pulse  is  full,  slow,  strong,  and  sometimes  intermittent.  This  condition  of  the 
circulation,  though  not  universal,  is  yet  so  frequent  that,  when  a  similar  pulse 
is  m^t  with  in  other  affections,  it  is  often  said  to  be  apoplectic.  The  re3pira- 
tion  too  is  slow,  and  frequently  stertorous.  The  pupil  is  in  some  instances 
dilated,  in  others  contracted,  but  generally  immovable,  and  insensible  to  light. 
The  power  of  deglutition  is  usually  much  impaired,  and  sometimes  lost.  The 
bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  and  the  urine  is  either  passed  involuntarily, 
or  accumulates  so  as  to  distend  the  bladder,  and  then  dribbles  away  under 
mere  gravitation  or  pressure.  Though  the  limbs  are  usually  motionless,  there 
is  sometimes  spasmodic  contraction  or  rigidity  of  the  musoles,  which  is  gene- 
i^Uy  confined  to  one  side,  while  the  other  is  quite  relaxed. 

This  condition  of  stupor  continues  variously  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
days,  sometimes  even  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when,  if  a  fatal  result  does 
not  take  place,  it  idowly  gives  way,  either  spontaneously,  or  to  the  remedies 
employed.  The  patient,  upon  beginning  to  recover  bis  consciousness,  often 
has  a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  astonished.  The  symptoms 
may  now  all  gradually  decline,  and  health  return  without  any  remains  of  the 
disease.  But  this  result  is  comparatively  rare.  Much  more  frequently  it  is 
observed,  when  the  patient  begins  to  exercise  a  little  power  over  the  muscles, 
that  some  part  of  the  body,  and  generally  one-half  of  it  in  the  longitudinal 
<lirection,  is  more  or  less  completely  paralysed.  Indeed,  this  condition  of 
hemiplegia  may  often  be  seen  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack ;  one 
side  of  the  body  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  contractility  and  sensation,  while 
the  other  appears  quite  insensible  and  powerless.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
palsy  is  less  extensive,  affecting  only  a  single  limb,  one  side  of  the  face,  the 
tongue,  &c.  Generally  both  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost,  but 
sometimes  only  one.  The  side  affected  is  apt  to  be  opposite  to  the  one  con- 
Tolsed;  though,  in  some  instances,  the  muscles  which  refuse  to  obey  the  will 
VOL.  II.  42 
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coDtract  fptmofieally.  The  imimlytic  eonditioii  of  the 
obvious  by  the  fidlen  and  relaxed  state  of  the  features  en  the  aJeeted  side; 
while  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  other 
side,  towards  which  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn.  When  the  tongne  is 
protruded,  the  point  turns  towards  the  paralytic  side,  because  the  muscles 
which  draw  it  forward  act  only  npon  the  other  half  of  the  organ.  Yerj  fn- 
quently,  in  consequence  of  this  palsy  of  the  tongue,  the  patient  on  reooTering 
his  consciousness  is  unable  to  speak,  or  articulates  very  imperfectly. 

These  paralytic  symptoms  may  disappear  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  or 
may  continue  for  months,  or  years,  or  to  a  greater  or  l^ss  extent  during  life. 
Upon  the  return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  sometimes  complaina  of  head- 
ache, and  symptoms  of  delirium  not  unfrequently  appear.  If  these  should 
he  considerable  or  lasting,  with  wakefulness,  an  accelerated  pulse,  and  some 
heat  of  skin,  there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion. After  convalescence  from  the  apoplectic  symptoms,  the  p^sy  often 
remains  for  a  long  time ;  the  mind  appears  not  unfrequently  weakened  ;  the 
patient  is  apt  to  shed  tears  upon  slight  occasions,  or  without  any  occasion; 
the  memory  is  often  defective,  and  words  are  miscalled,  or  one  substituted 
for  another  of  a  wholly  different  meaning;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  long 
before  the  patient  recovers  the  power  of  speech  after  having  lost  it.  Afttf 
a  time,  however,  which  varies  exceedingly  in  different  casps,  ftx>m  a  few 
months  to  several  years,  the  apparently  wrecked  system  is  often  gradually 
repaired  by  its  own  inherent  powers;  and  the  patient,  though  seldom  as 
rigorous  in  mind  or  body  as  before  the  attack,  regains  a  tolerable  share  of 
health,  and  is  able  to  enter  again  into  the  routine  of  active  duties. 

When  the  apoplectic  attack  is  to  end  fatally,  it  seldom  terminates  befors 
the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  much  more  frequently  not  till  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  Immediate  death  is  very  rare ;  and  the  patient,  seldom  sur- 
vives the  eighth  day.  Before  death,  the  coma,  if  at  first  imperfect,  becomes 
profound;  the  sphincters  frequently  give  way;  the  pulse  sinks  in  force  and 
Tolume,  and  increases  in  frequency;  the  extremities  become  cold;  the  sur&ee 
often  covers  itself  with  a  cold  sweat;  and  the  respiration  is  performed  at 
gradually  lengthening  intervals  till  it  ceases. 

The  above  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  disease  as  it  most  frequently  appears. 
But  it  is  liable  to  numerous  diversities.  In  some  instances,  instead  of 
striking  the  patient  down  suddenly,  it  comes  on  by  degrees,  with  a  drowsi- 
ness incrcasiog  into  stupor,  and  either  ending  in  profound  coma,  or  going  dS 
without  a  perfect  loss  of  consciousness  at  any  time.  Even  in  the  sudden  at- 
tacks, there  is  not  always  an  utter  loss  of  sensation  or  consciousness;  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  showing  imperfect  signs  of  intelligence  when  spoken  to  loudly. 
Occasionally  hemiplegia,  or  paby  of  some  one  part  of  the  body,  precedes  the 
apoplectic  symptoms;  and  the  patient,  before  losing  his  consciousness,  finds 
himself  unable  to  speak,  or  to  open  and  close  one  of  his  eyes,  or  to  move  the 
arm  or  the  leg  upon  one  side,  or  finally  to  move  any  portion  of  that  side. 
Every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances  in  which  these  paralytic  symp- 
toms occur  without  a  loss  of  consciousness  at  any  time.  In  one  winter  no 
less  than  four  or  ^ve  hemiplegic  cases  were  brought  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  in  which  the  patients  had  never  lost  their  consciousness  for  a 
minute.  These,  however,  are  not  cases  of  apoplexy;  and  the  affection  will 
hereafter  be  treated  of  under  palsy. 

Instead  of  the  flushed  face,  and  the  strong  full  pulse  which  ordinarily 
characterize  apoplexy,  there  may  be  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  a  small 
feeble  pulse ;  and  in  these  respects  there  is  every  possible  grade  between  the 
two  extremes.     Sometimes  we  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  force  of  the 
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blow  seems  to  be  at  onoe  overwhelmiDg.  The  vital  powers  yield  immediately, 
and  the  pallid  features,  cold  skin,  and  soareely  perceptible  pulse,  indicate  a 
condition  of  system  closely  resembling  syncope. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  describes  a  form  of  apoplexy,  commencing  with  sudden 
pain  in  the  head,  attended  with  paleness  of  face,  faintness,  nausea,  and  gene- 
rally vomiting.  The  skin  is  bloodless ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  frequent,  or 
irregular;  and  the  patient  either  falls,  in  a  state  approaching  to  syncope, 
with  occasionally  some  degree  of  convulsion,  or  simply  experiences  slight  and 
transient  confusion  of  mind.  In  either  case,  the  symptoms  pass  off,  with  the 
exception  of  the  headache.  After  a  variable  interval,  which  may  not  exceed 
a  few  minutes  or  hours,  or  may  extend  to  several  days,  comatose  symptoms 
gradually  come  on,  with  or  without  paralysis,  and  death  ^sues.  In  these 
cases,  according  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  there  is  always  copious  extravasation  of 
blood  ;  and  the  symptoms  are  of  the  worst  possible  augury. 

Before  leaving  the  symptomatology  of  apoplexy,  it  will  tend  to  render  the 
subject  clearer,  if  we  consider  successively  the  several  phenomena  which  "are 
most  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  pulsey  though  commonly  full,  slow,  and  strong,  and  not  unfrequently 
irregular  or  intermittent,  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  different  from  that  of 
health,  and  in  others  small,  feeble,  and  more  or  less  frequent. 

There  are  two  phenomena  in  the  respiration  which  are  worthy  of  notiee,  a 
stertorous  or  snoj^ng  sound  in  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  noisy  puffing  out 
of  the  cheeks  in  expiration ;  the  former  probably  arising  from  the  torpid  state 
of  the  velum  pendulum,  the  latter  from  an  equally  torpid  state  of  the  bucci- 
nators, and  other  muscles  of  the  face.  Neither  of  them  is  present  in  every 
case.  They  usually  indicate  deep  stupor,  and  the  flapping  of  the  cheeks  is 
the  worst  sign  of  the  two.  The  breathing  is  generally  slower  than  in  healtb, 
but  is  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  sighing  or  yawning. 

The  face  is  most  frequently  flushed,  more  or  less  turgid,  and  of  a  red,  pur- 
plish, or  livid  hue;  but  it  is  sometimes  also  pale,  or  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
tint;  so  that  the  colour  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  diagnostic  symp- 
tom. There  is  always,  however,  a  characteristic  w&nt  of  expression  in  the 
countenance,  a  deep  soporose  aspect,  which  serves  to  distinguish  Uie  affecticn, 
in  many  instances,  from  other  forms  of  coma. 

The  jmpil  is  in  bad  cases  quite  immovable,  being  either  eoptracted,  or  di- 
lated, or  one  pupil  being  in  one  state,  while  the  other  is  in  the  other.  When 
the  apoplexy  is  not  profound,  it  is  often  sensitive  to  light. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  convulsive  movements,  when  they  occur,  are 
generally  upon  the  opposite  side  to  the  one- paralysed,  though  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  same  side,  and  are  occasionally  general.  In  some  instances,  tonic 
spasms  and  muscular  rigidity  are  observed.  These  involuntary  contractions 
may  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  apoplectic  attack. 

Paralysis  is  present  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and  is  thought  to  be 
Tery  seldom  wanting  when  there  is  hemorrhage.  In  some  violent  cases,  all 
the  limbs  are  paralysed;  but  generally  the  affection  is  confined  to  one-half  of 
the  body,  having  the  form  of  hemiplegia.  Sometimes  only  a  single  limb  is 
affected;  and,  in  this  case,  the  arm  is  much  more  frequently  paralysed  than 
the  leg.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  moreover,  that,  in  recovery  from  hemiplegia, 
the  leg  almost  always  regains  it^  powers  and  sensibility  much  before  the  arm ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  can  walk,  while  the  arm  still 
hangs,  like  a  dead  weight,  by  the  body.  The  paralysis  may  also  be  confined 
to  the  face,  the  tongue,  the  eyes  or  their  lids,  the  cesophagus,  or  the  larynx. 
In  the  face  it  produces',  as  already  observed,  inequality  of  the  two  sides;  in 
the  tongue,  difficulty  of  articulation  or  inability  to  articidate  at  allj  while  the 
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orgftBy  wka  protmded,  if  apt  to  point  tovwds  the  pmlyied  nde;  m  the  €j% 
want  of  Tifliofi,  and  ofiten  dropfnng  of  the  ejelid,  or  its  impeifeet  dowue;  m 
the  (BSophtLfraB,  inabilitj  to  swallow,  with  symptoms  of  saffooatioa  wbeii  the 
attempt  is  made ;  in  the  larynx,  loss  of  voice.  Bat  the  disease  is  Tcrj  rare 
in  the  last  two  positions.  In  general  the  palsy  affects  both  aenaadoa  and 
motion ;  bnt  sometimes  it  is  eonfincd  to  one  of  these  properties. 

Conticioasness  is  affeeted  in  various  degrees.  As  a  result  of  pfesamc  of 
the  brain,  there  is  every  grade  of  stupefaction,  from  a  slight  eonfnsioD  or 
vertigo,  to  profound  coma.  The  case,  however,  scarcely  meets  the  definition 
of  apoplexy,  unless  consciousness  is  suspended,  at  least  for  an  instant.  It 
is  said  that,  at  the  moment  of  attack,  the  patient  sometimes  has  a  feeling  as 
if  something  were  suddenly  torn  or  rent  in  the  interior  of  the  head. 

After  recovering  in  some  degree  from  the  proper  apoplectic  sympComs,  the 
patient  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  those  of  cerebritis,  oooseqoent  upon  in- 
flammation excited  in  the  cerebral  substance  by  the  presence  of  effnaed  blood. 

Though  the  patient  not  unfrequently  recovers  entirely  from  one  attack  of 
apoplexy,  and  even  from  all  its  apparent  consequences,  he  is  yet  very  liable 
to  returns  of  the  disease,  which  in  general,  sooner  or  later,  prove  &tal.  A 
third  attack  of  the  severer  form  of  apoplexy  is  seldom  survived.  Of  that 
milder  kind,  however,  which  depends  on  mere  cerebral  congestion,  withoot 
effusion,  the  result  is  much  less  fatal ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  pa- 
tient has  numerous  attacks,  which  reduce  him  at  length  to  a  state  of  meotd 
imbecility  little  short  of  idiocy. 

Anatomical  Characten. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  death  may 
occur  with  all  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy,  without  leaving  any  observabb 
lesion  in  the  brain.  Such  cases  are  denominated  by  some  nervoos  ^M>plexy. 
They  are  very  rare.  The  probability  appears  to  me  to  be,  either  tiuit  some 
slight  phenomena  of  congestion  have  been  overlooked,  or  that  the  blood- 
vessels, violently  distended  within  a  moderate  space,  sufficient  to  paralyse  the 
action  of  one  of  the  nervous  centres  essential  to  life,  have  become  emptied  of 
blood  before  death,  after  the  mischief  had  been  produced. 

Id  other  cases,  nothing  which  could  account  for  the  symptoms  is  discovered 
but  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  such,  for  example,  as  is 
sometimes  produced  by  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  very  hot 
sun,  constituting  what  the  French  call  a  coup  de  soleiL 

It  has  been  long  known  that  patients  sometimes  die  of  apoplexy  produced 
by  the  sudden  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid. The  serum  is  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  sometimes  tnrbid  and 
reddish  or  yellowish.  It  may  be  wholly  unattended  with  signs  of  inflam- 
mation or  congestion,  and  apparently  the  result  of  a  sudden  extravasation  of 
watery  fluid,  such  as  is  occasionally  observed  in  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities. 
Such  a  case  is  related  by  Andral,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  limpid  fluid  was  found  in  a  cavity  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
two  lateral  ventricles  with  the  third;  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix  having 
been  reduced  into  small  fragments  of  white  pulp,  floating  in  the  serositj. 
{Clin.  Mfd.j  V.  95.)  Sometimes  the  effusion  is  attended  with  distension  of 
the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  with  general  congestion  of  the  organ. 

But  hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  is  the  most  frequent  lesion.  The 
blood  may  be  effused  between  or  upon  the  membranes,  in  the  ventricles,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  John  Watts  {Med. 
and  Surg.  Register  of  the  New  York  Hosp.j  A.  D,  1818,  p.  145),  in  which 
blood  was  effused-  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium,  in  consequence 
of  caries  of  the  inner  table,  of  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  producing  the 
rupture  or  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel.     It  is  more  frequently  foand  in  the 
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cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  brain,  or  one  of 
the  hemispheres.  Sometimes  it  ooctipies  cysts  made  by  laminao  of  false  mem- 
brane upon  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  (See  Arch,  G6n.y  4e  s^.,  xzii. 
87.)  It  may  occupy  the  hiteral,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  ventricles,  having 
sometimes  been  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  cavities,  and  sometimes  in  all. 
In  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  in  the  ventricles  and  the  arachnoid  cavity, 
communicating  with  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  substance.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fluid  has  broken  a  passage  from  its  sooroe  in  the 
brain,  through  the  substance  of  the  organ,  into  the  cavities. 

Beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  frequent  form  of  hemorrhage  is  that  wbichr 
occurs  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain.  When  this  is  met  with  after  sudden  death, 
it  is  usually  accompanied  with  evidences  of  general  congestion  within  the 
cranium ;  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  being  full,  the  pia  mater  infiltrated 
with  blood,  and  the  cut  surface  of  the  brain  exhibiting  numerous  little  drops 
of  blood.  The  extravasated  blood  is  sometimes  apparently  infiltrated  ipto  the 
cerebral  substance ;  but  much  more  frequently  is  collected  in  a  cavity,  which 
it  has  hollowed  oat  for  itself.  The  quantity  found  in  such  cavities  varies 
from  a  few  drops  to  six  ounces  or  more.  The  situation  of  the  cavity  may  be 
in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum,  though,  according  to  Rochoux,  it  is 
very  seldom  in  the  white  substance.  It  is  almost  uniformly  upon  the  dde  of 
the  brain  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  body  afleoted  with  palsy.  When  the 
hemorrhage  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  the  palsy  is  apt  to  be  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  larger  cavity.  There  is  a  singular  tenaency  to  hemor- 
rhage in  the  substance  or  vicinity  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  optic  thalami. 
Of  386  cases  of  cerebral  and  spinal  hemorrhage  compared  by  Andral,  202 
showed  extravasation  in  the  hemispheres  on  a  level  with  these  bodies,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  them ;  61  in  the  corpora  striata,  and  3d  in  the  optic  thalami. 
Of  the  remainder,  22  were  in  the  cerebellum,  8  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  58 
in  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  greater  disposition  to  hemorrhage  in  the 
corpora  striata,  optic  .thalami,  and  their  neighbourhood,  b  ascribed  to  the 
greater  vascularity  of  that  part  of  the  encephalon. 

The  walls  of  the  hemorrhagic  cavity  are  for  a  depth  of  one  or  two  lines 
deep  red,  very  soft,  and  of  an  irregular  surface.  Beyond  this  layer  .is  usually 
another,  from  one  to  three  lines  thick,  which  is  also  sofb,  almost  as  much  so 
as  cream,  but  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  and  blends  at  its  outer  circumference 
with  the  healthy  substance  of  the  brain,  so  that  no  accurate  line  of  separation 
can  be  drawn.  (Rochoux.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  cerebral  substance  is  some- 
times also  found  perfectly  healthy,  immediately  around  the  blood. 

The  effects  of  time  upon  the  effused  blood  have  been  examined  with  much 
eare.  A  few  days  after  the  effusion,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  blackish  soft  coag- 
alum.  This  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  acquires  increased  firmness,  be- 
coming pale-reddish,  or  yellowish,  and  is  at  last  whoUj  absorbed,  leaving  a 
cavity  with  smooth  sides,  which,  if  the  cavity  is  small,  are  in  contact  without 
adhering,  but,  if  large,  are  connected  by  transverse  and  interlacing  filaments^ 
Ibrming  a  sort  of  areolar  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  liquid  of  various  consistence.  If  the  hemorrhage  was  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  a  depression  is  left  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions.  The 
ooagulum  may  entirely  disappear  in  four  or  five  months,  or-  may  continue  a 
year  or  two  before  being  absorbed.  Effusions  of  serum  are  sometimes  found 
in  old  cases  of  apoplexy,  as  are  also  circumscribed  softenings ;  and  it  is  pro- 
^ble  that  these  conditions  contribute  sometimes  to  the  fatal  result.  It  is 
thought  by  Bochoux  that  the  effused  blood  always  leaves  a  visible  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  tissue  behind  it ;  and  that  thus  the  number  of  attacks,  which 
an  individual  may  have  experienced  of  proper  sanguineous  apoplexyi  may  be 
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fearful  parent,  lest  injarj  might  result  from  the  irritation  prodaoed  by  de- 
nial. No  plan  of  treatment  could  possibly  be  worse.  An  excitable  state  of 
the  brain  is  thus  fostered  and  sustained,  and  the  child,  besides,  made  liable 
to  constant  injury  from  the  violence  of  temper  occasioned  by  accidental  din- 
appointment.  The  contrary  course  should  be  adopted.  The  child  should  be 
taught  to  control  his  temper,  to  be  moderate  in  his  desires,  and  to  meet  dis- 
appointments with  equanimity. 

Article  11. 

OROANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  this  designation  is  here  employed  to  express  orgaoie 
affections  of  the  brain  not  dependent  upon  inflammation,  effusion,  or  ropture  of 
the  vessels.  Strictly  speaking,  inflammation  and  hemorrhage,  and  the  resolti 
of  an  abnormal  collection  of  fluid  within  the  cranium,  are  organic  afifections; 
btit  they  are  considered  under  other  heads.  This  preliminary  explanation  if 
made  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension. 

Of  softening  and  induration  of  the  brain  I  have  already  sufficiently  treated 
under  cerebritis,  to  which  they  properly  belong;  as,  though  supposed  to  be 
sometimes  independent  of  inflammation,  they  are  certainly  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  result  of  that  process. 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain. — This  is  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of 
the  brain  from  excessive  nutrition,  in  other  words  an  over-growth  of  the  organ. 
Not  unfrequently,  upon  opening  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  in  post-morteB 
examinations  of  patients  who  have  died  of  cerebral  disease,  the  Drain  bulgM 
out  more  or  less  through  the  opening,  in  consequence  of  a  real  or  i^f^parent 
increase  of  dimensbns  from  congestion,  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  or  effnsioii 
into  the  ventricles.  But  this  is  not  the  affection  alluded  to  in  the  preseat 
paragraph.  In  proper  hypertrophy,  the  dimensions  of  the  brain  are  not  in- 
creased by  the  afflux  of  blood,  or  the  formation  of  cavities  within  it  containiog 
liquid,  but  by  an  excessive  production  of  the  cerebral  matter.  When  it  occon 
before  the  closure  of  the  fontanellcs,  so  that  the  cranium  may  expand  to  cor- 
respond with  the  dimensions  of  the  brain ;  or  when  the  cranium  is  developed 
proportionably  with  the  brain  itself,  the  head  may  be  so  large  as  to  occasioa 
some  inconvenience  by  its  weight ;  but  the  affection  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  morbid.  The  case  is  much  otherwise,  when,  as  generally  happens,  the  stall 
refuses  to  yield,  and  the  brain  is  consequently  compressed  within  dimensions 
which  are  too  narrow  for  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  constitutes  a  serioUi 
though  happily  a  very  rare  disease. 

When  the  dura  mater  is  divided,  the  cerebral  mass  projects  through  it,  ts 
if  too  large  for  its  unyielding  envelope.  The  convolutions  appear  flattened,  and 
as  it  were  "  heaped  upon  one  anotherj"  the  ventricles  are  obliterated;  nosemm 
is  discoverable  in  any  part  of  the  cranial  cavity;  the  membranes  are  remark- 
ably dry;  the  blood-vessels  are  empty;  the  cortical  portions  appear  blanched 
nearly  to  the  paleness  of  the  medullary;  no  red  points  are  seen  when  the 
brain  is  divided;  the  cerebral  substance  is  firmer  than  in  health;  and  the  whole 
brain  considerably  heavier.  It  is  obvious  that  fluids  have  been  in  great  mea- 
sure excluded  by  the  accumulation  of  the  cerebral  matter.  The  cerebellom 
is  in  general  not  involved  in  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  affection  may  exist  long  with  little  observable  de^ang^ 
ment  of  health.  Among  the  first  symptoms  is  usually  headache,  which  ocean 
generally  in  paroxysms,  and  \&  often  exceedingly  violent.     In  some  instances, 
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these  paroxysms  are  attended  with  vomitiDg.  After  a  longer  or  9horter  timei 
other  symptoms  appear,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are  convulsions.  These 
are  sometimes  of  an  epileptic  character,  sometimes  partial,  affecting  one  or 
more  limhs,  the  face,  or  one- half  of  the  body.  At  lengthy  the  senses  become 
affected;  dimness  of  vision  or  temporary  blindness  occurs,  especially  during 
the  paroxysms  of  headache  and  vomiting;  hearing  and  the  sense  of  touch  are 
impaired;  and,  though  palsy  may  not  take  place^  Uiere  is  uncertainty  in  the 
movements  of  the  patient,  who  obviously  has  not  complete  control  ovei*  the 
muscles.  The  mind,  at  first  little  disordered,  and  sometimes  correct  to  the 
last,  generally  fails  more  or  less  as  the  disease  advances;  and  depression  of 
spirits,  indifference,  loss  of  memory,  and  intellectual  hebetude  come  on,  end- 
ing in  permanent  delirium  or  imbecility.  The  organic  functions  suffer  little 
in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  With  the  exception  of  occasional  vomiting 
during  the  paroxysms,  the  digestive  organs  are  scarcely  deranged ;  the  d^in 
remains  cool;  and  the  pulse,  if  in  any  respect  altered,  is  somewhat  slower  than 
in  health.  At  last,  however,  the  convulsions  become  almost  incessant;  the 
bodily  powers  give  way,  and  the  patient,  if  not  carried  off  by  some  incidental 
disease,  dies  with  coma,  convulsions,  or  syncope.  The  disease  is  often  several 
years  in  running  its  course;  during  which,  though  there  may  be  occasional 
remissions  and  partial  amendment,  the  symptoms  on  the  whole  gradually  bop 
come  graver  to  the  end. 

The  chronic  character  of  the  affection  distinguishes  it  from  acute  menin- 
gitis; and  the  want  of  local  rigidity  and  paralysis,  from  cerebri tis.  This  la^t 
character  may  also  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  tun\ours  in  the  brain.  With 
chronic  meningitis,  and  chronic  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  it  might  easily  be 
confounded,  especially  with  the  latter,  when  unattended  with  enlargement'  of 
the  cranium.  Dr.  West  gives  the  following  diagnosis  between  hydrocephalus 
and  hypertrophy  in  children.  The  cerebral  disturbance  is  much. more  marked 
in  the  former.  In  both  the  head  is  enlarged,  and  ossification  of  the  skull  is 
tardy,  but  the  enlargement  is  less  in  hypertrophy,  and  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  not  so  widely  open.  Nor  is  there  the  tension  or  prominence  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle  as  in  hydrocephalus,  but  on  the  contrary  an  actual  depres- 
0ion  in  this  position.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  less  rounded;  the  occiput  being 
the  first  part  enlarged  in  hypertrophy,  and  often  continuing  throughout  to 
keep  this  predominance.  When  the  forehead  projects,  the  eyes  remain  deep 
in  their  sockets,  and  want  the  prominence  and  downward  direction  given  to 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  hydrocephalus  upon  the  orbitar  plates. 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  are  quite  unknown.  The  affection 
is  too  rare,  and  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  at  too  lat&  a  period, 
to  enable  any  very  accurate  investigations  to  be  made. 

2.  Atrophy  of  the  Brain. — This  term  may  be  made,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  to  iuclude  cases  both  of  diminution  of  the  cerebral  substance 
occurring  after  birth,  and  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  organ,  though  the 
latter  affection  is  technically  denominated  cerebral  agenesis. 

The  deficiency  may  occur  on  one  side  or  on  both;  but  the  former  event  is 
most  common.  The  brain  retains  its  natural  consistence.  The  vacuity  is 
usually  filled  up  with  watery  fluid.  Sometimes  the  cranium  is  depressed  over 
the  seat  of  the  atrophy,  giving  a  deformed  appearance  to  the  head. 

The  affection  may  continue  long  without  interfering  materially  with  the 
organic  functions;  but  it  is  generally  attended  with  palsy  of  one  or  more 
limbs,  or  of  one-half  of  the  body,  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  the 
atrophy  exists.  In  some  instances,  rigid  contractions  complicate  the  paralysis. 
Epileptic  convulsions  are  frequent  accompaniments.  The  senses  are  some- 
times affected,  but  rarely  to  any  great  extent.   The  mi^d  almost  always  soffen 
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more  or  less.  The  memory  is  apt  to  be  defective,  the  rational  powers  feeble^ 
the  passions  irregular,  and  sometimes  strong;  and  not  unfrequentlj  the  patient 
is  nearly  or  quite  idiotic. 

The  causes  are  little  known.  The  congenital  affection  has  been  ascribed 
to  accidents  to  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  but  always  with  some  uncer- 
•tainty.  The  acquired  variety  is  sometimes  traced  to  convulsions  oeeorring  in 
infancy,  or  _to  injuries  of  the  head  received  at  the  same  period  of  life. 

The  patient  often  lives  many  years ;  sometimes  to  old  age ;  and  death 
almost  always  accrues  from  some  disease  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
cerebral  affection. 

8.  Tumours  in  the  Brain. — Most  of  the  varieties  of  tumonr  which 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  occasionally  also  met  with  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  Cysts,  non- malignant  tumours,  the  diffarent  forms  of 
carcinoma  or  cancer,  tubercles,  and  hydatids,  are  sometimes  generated  in  the 
midst  of  the  medullary  or  cineritious  structure,  and  produce  the  most  deadly 
effects.  After  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  developement,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  the  nature  of  the  tumour  may  be.  The  effects  are  alike  malig- 
nant.  The  progress  of  the  symptoms  may  be  more  or  less  rapid;  but  there 
is  a  strong  resemblance  in  th^ir  character ;  and  their  tendency  is  constantly 
towards  death.  While  the  tumour  is  yet  small,  it  often  happens  that  no  in- 
convenience is  experienced ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  frequently  very  gradual 
growth,  the  brain  so  far  accommodates  itself  to  the  encroachment,  that  con- 
siderable magnitude  has  been  sometimes  attained  without  serious  results. 
Thus,  dissection  after  death  from  diseases  in  no  way  connected  with  the  brain, 
now  and  then  reveals  cerebral  tumours,  the  existence  of  which  had  never  been 
suspected.  But,  when  a  certain  magnitude  has  been  attained,  which  is  diiier- 
ent  in  different  cases,  the  circumstance  that  the  brain  occupies  a  cavity  whiek 
cannot  be  enlarged^  and  cannot  be  much  encroached  on  with  impunity,  gives 
to  productions,  elsewhere  innocent,  an  influence  scarcely  less  noxious  than 
that  of  the  most  malignant.  The  ill-effects  of  these  tumours  are  such  as 
arise  from  direct  compression  of  the  cerebral  substance,  from  irritation  of  the 
brain  generally,  from  inflammation  with  softening,  suppuration,  &c.,  of  the 
structure  in  their  vicinity,  and  from  compression  of  the  veins,  producing 
effusion  in  the  ventricles,  or  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  symptoms,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  same  as  those  which  characterize  the  several  affections  meo- 
tioned.  It  is  not  the  tumour  which  yields  the  signs  directly,  bat  the  brun 
upon  which  it  acts. 

TuUrcles  arc  the  most  frequent  and  most  interesting  of  these  products. 
As  existing  in  the  meninges  they  have  been  already  noticed.  (See  TttUr- 
culous  Meningitis.)  Reference  is  here  had  only  to  those  embedded  in  tb« 
cerebral  substance.  Their  shape  is  usually  spherical,  and  they  are  found  of 
all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  millct-sced  to  that  of  a  hen*s  egg,  or  larger.  Their 
numbers  vary  from  one  to  twenty  or  more;  but  they  are  much  less  numerous 
than  usually  in  the  membranes.  Their  consistence  is  that  of  the  crude  yellov 
tubercle.  Sometimes  masses  of  the  translucent  gray  matter  are  found,  with 
portions  of  the  yellow  within  them.  The  larger  are  sometimes  formed  by  the 
aggregation  of  smaller  tubercles.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  hemi- 
spheres, and  are  more  common  in  the  cerebrum  than  the  eerebellum.  Hie 
brain  around  them  is  often  injected,  softened,  or  suppurating. 

SymptoTM. — Headache  is  very  generally  the  first  symptom  observed.  It 
is  usually  paroxysmal,  and  sometimes  intensely  violent.  It  may  be  genenl, 
or  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  head,  though  nothing  can  be  inferre<l 
from  \\%  position,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  in  relation  to  the  exact  S4te 
of  the  tumour,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  consider  its  fixed  location  al  the  nape 
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of  the  neck,  as  indicative  of  disease  in  the  cerebellnm.  The  pain  often 
continues  for  a  long  time  without  any  other  prominent  symptom,  besides  the 
vomiting  which  frequently  attends  it.  Epileptic  convulsions  very  often  ensue, 
and  continue  subsequently  throughout  the  complaint.  Sometimes  the  spas- 
modic movements  are  confined  to  a  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  body. 
More  or  less  coma  not  unfrequently  follows  the  convulsive  paroxysms.  Vision 
is  apt  to  become  deranged  or  iib paired;  and  temporary  blindness  sometimes 
coincides  with  the  cephalalgic  and  epileptic  attacks.  The  local  palsy,  con- 
traction of  the  flexors,  and  muscular  rigidity,  which  characterize  cerebritis, 
are  often  experienced  as  the  disease  advances;  and  they  have  almost  invaria- 
bly proved  to  be  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  tumour.  The 
mental  faculties  are  usually  at  first  little  disturbed;  but  memory  begins  to  fail 
after  a  time,  sensation  and  perception  are  blunted,  the  rational  powers  are 
enfeebled,  and  a  state  approaching  dementia  not  unfrequently  ensues,  before 
the  close  of  the  complaint.  Such  a^ections  are  seldom  fatal  under  a  year,  and 
they  sometimes  continue  many  years.  All  the  general  symptoms  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  sometimes  precede  death,  which  usually  occUrs  in  the  midst  of 
coma  or  convulsions. 

The  above  symptoms  are  not  all  present  in  every  case.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another  is  more  prominent;  and  not  unfrequently,  a  few  are  asso- 
ciated to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  diagnosis  not  only  between  tumours 
and  other  diseases,  but  between  the  different  kinds  of  tumour.  But  it  is 
seldom  more  than  conjectural;  except  when  the  cerebral  symptoms  may 
happen  to  coincide  with  some  affection  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  may 
serve  as  a  clue  to  that  of  the  brain.  Thus,  any  form  of  cancerous  disease, 
within  the  reach  of  observation,  would  point  to  cancer  as  the  probable  cause 
of  the  cerebral  phenomena ;  and  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  brain  might 
be  inferred,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  if  the  symptoms  above  enumerated 
should  coexist  with  those  of  external  scrofdla,  phthisis,  or  tuberculated  mesen- 
teric glands.  In  relation  to  the  tumours  generally,  the  most  diagnostic  signs 
are  the  very  gradual  approach  and  advance  of  the  symptoms,  with  the  occur- 
rence of  local  rigidity  and  paralysis.  As  to  the  part  of  the  brain  occupied, 
all  is  uncertainty.  Should  the  pain  be  confined  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
the  patient  exhibit  a  peculiarly  staggering  gait,  or  the  want  especially  of  the 
power  of  properly  associating  his  movements,  there  might  be  some  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  cerebellum  as  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  this  can  be  of  little  avail.  There  is,  however, 
one  rule  applicable  to  all  these  cases  of  organic  cerebral  disease.  In  most  of 
them,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis,  that  we  may  be  justified 
in  ascribing  the  symptoms  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  treating 
them  accordingly.  Should  existing  debility,  therefore,  not  forbid,  the  measures 
recommended  in  cerebri tis  may  be  carried  into  effect;  the  caution  being  always 
observed  not  to  use  depleting  remedies  rashly,  nor  to  prostrate  the  system 
irrecoverably.  As  a  general  summary  of  the  treatment,  may  be  mentioned, 
occasional  leeching  or  cupping  to  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  neck;  frequent 
moderate  purging;  revulsion  by  means  of  perpetual  blisters,  setons,  issues,  or 
pustulating  applications  behind  the  ears,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  between 
the  shoulders;  a  diet  chiefly  of  vegetable  food  and  milk,  with  the  lighter  kinds 
of  flesh,  when  the  strength  appears  to  fail;  and,  finally,  a  moderate  and  sus- 
tained impression  from  mercury.  These  measures  should  be  persevered  in 
for  months,  and,  if  found  productive  of  benefit,  for  years;  with  occasional  in- 
terruptions, as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
mercurial  treatment.     In  conjunction  with  them,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
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obferred-to  gotrd  the  patient  against  eanaes  likelj  to  aonmils  Am 
SQch  as  excessive  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  emotJonaFexciteiaeiit^ 
yicissitndes  of  temperatare,  &o. 

In  tuborculoos  cases,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  mnst  be  need  with  moie 
oaution,  and  the  mercorial  omitted  altogether.  The  constitatioQal  remedies 
adapted  to  scrofnla  riionld  be  used,  such  as  the  preparatioos  of  iodine^  the 
chaljbeates,  the  mild  vegetable  tonics,  moderate  exercise,  Ao. 

In  cases  which  are  clearly  cancerous,  the  measures  should  be  pelBatm; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  cases,  when  the  peraevciaaee  or 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  notwithstanding  all  the 'means  emfdojed, 
ficiently  proves  the  insurable  nature  of  the  malady. 

Article  IJL 

APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy  (aHofanj^tOf  from  oKoand  faifa^w,  I  strike)  is  a  diaetM 
terised  by  the  sudden  loss,  more  or  less  complete,  of  sensation,  volnalaiy 
motion,  and  consciouraess,  without  a  suspension  of  respirmtion  and  nironlstisn^ 
and  depending  on  pressure  upon  the  bndn,  originating  within  the  eraniim. 
It  is  necessary  to  include  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  the  defini- 
tion ;  as  otherwise  there  are  many  affections,  which,  bmpg  attended  with  the 
Shenomena  above  mentioned,  would  necessarily  rank  with  apoplexy,  withent 
aving  any  strict  pathological  relation  to  it.  Such,  for  examfde,  is  the  eomi 
which  sometimes  marks  the  onset  of  certain  malignant  fevers,  that  resoltii^ 
from  various  narcotic  poisons,  and  that  which  occasionally  aooompaniee  ene^ 
phalic  inflammation,  hysteria,  and  gastric  irritation^  Between  these  afieetki 
and  true  apoplexy,  the.  real  difference  in  character  is  so  great,  tha€  they  eooU 
not  with  any  propriety  be  ranked  in  the  same  category.  Preesiire  npon  the 
brain  enters  essentially  into  the  definition ;  and  the  pressure,  moreover,  mmt 
be  somewhat  sudden,  and  not  the  result  of  a  slow  organic  growth,  or  veiy 
gradual  liquid  accumulation.  Besides,  it  must  originate  within  the  cranhus, 
as  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to  rank  compression  of  the  brain,  firoa 
fracture  and  depression  of  the  bone,  with  apoplexy. 

By  some  writers  the  attenu)t  has  been  made  to  identify  the  term  apopiteiy 
with  cerebral  hemorrhage.  JSut,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  ii 
quite  impossible  to  determine,  in  very  many  instances,  whether  hemorrhsge 
exists  or  not;  and,  if  this  definition  of  apoplexy  were  admitted,  it  woold  k 
necessary  to  include  in  the  same  category  the  most  overwhelming  atroke  of 
the  disease,  as  ordinarily  defined,  and  the  slightest  local  paralysis  which  oigkt 
proceed  from  a  little  hemorrhage  about  some  nervous  centre. 

In  all  cases  of  true  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  are  produced  either  by  sinplt 
congestion  of  the  brain,  hemorrhage  within  the  cranium,  or  sndden  seresi 
effusion ;  and  the  disease  has  been  distinguished  by  some  writers,  aoeordii|( 
as  it  is  attended  by  one  or  the  other  of  thepe  pathological  oonditiona,  into  thi 
simple  or  nervous,  the  sanyuineouSf  and  the  serous.  But  such  a  division  ii 
useless  for  practical  purposes ;  for  we  are  in  possession  of  no  means  of  diaf> 
nosis  which  can  be  certainly  relied  on ;  and  the  treatment  ia  determined  ooft 
so  much  by  our  views  of  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  bcain,  as  bj 
certain  exterior  symptoms  which  may  equally  belong  to  the  three  varietieib 
and  are  liable  to  the  same  diversity  in  all  of  them. 

Symptoms^  Course,  cCrc— In  many  instances,  the  attack  of  apoplexy  is  pr^ 
ceded  by  certain  symptoms  which  prove  that  the  brain  is  unnonnd.     Amosf 
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these  are  a  feelsng  of  weight  or  fulness  in  the  head,  vertigo,  headache  and 
Yomitiug,  drowsiness,  dim  or  perverted  vision,  noises  in  the  ears  or  temporary 
deafness,  defect  of  memory,  confusion  of  thought,  apprehensions  of  impending 
evil,  flushings  of  the  face,  epistaxis,  numhness  or  formication  in  some  portion 
of  the  body,  unsteadiness  of  cait,  faltering  speech,  and  other  evidences ,  of 
slight  partial  palsy.  Many  other  symptoms  are  enumerated  by  authors,  but. 
most  of  them  have  only  an  accidental  relatioti  to  apoplexy,  and  need  not^ 
therefore,  be  repeated.  Of  those  above  mentioned,  there  may  be  only  one 
present  in  a  particular  case,  or  there  may  be  several;  and  they  may  precede 
the  attack,  in  greater  Dr  less  degree  and  more  or  less  continuously  for  months, 
or  only  for  a  few  hours  or  even  minutes.  Great  difference  exists  between 
authors,  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
observed.  Rochoux  declares  that  of  69  cases  of  which  he  has  collected  the 
history,  11  only  presented  precursory  symptoms.  (^Dict.  de  Mid.,  iii.  470.) 
But  my  own  observation  conforms  much  more  nearly  with  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bennet,  that  apoplexy  rarely  occurs  without  premonitory  symptoms, 
though  they  may  occasionally  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  (^Tioeedte's 
S^st.  o/Pract,  Afed.)  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  stroke  does  sometimes 
approach  without  warning,  and  in  the  midst  of  apparently  sound  health. 

When  attacked,  the  patient,  if  standing  or  sitting,  usually  falls,  deprived 
of  consciousness,  and  more  or  less  completely  of  sensation  and  the  power  of 
motion.  If  a  limb  be  raised  and  let  go,  it  falls  a?  if  destitute  of  life.  Pinch- 
ing the  skin  seems  to  occasion  no  uneasiness.  Sight  and  hearing  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  patient  is  not  roused  by  shaking,  or  by  callihg  loudly^  in  hts 
ear.  The  countenance  is  marked  with  a  total  absence  of  expression,  and  is 
often  turgid  with  blood.  Throbbing  of  the  carotids  is  not  uncommon.  •  The 
pulse  is  full,  slow,  strong,  and  sometimes  intermittent.  This  condition  of  the 
circulation,  though  not  universal,  is  yet  so  frequent  that^  when  a  similar  pulse 
is  met  with  in  other  affections,  it  is  often  said  to  be  apoplectic.  Hie  respira- 
tion too  is  slow,  and  frequently  stertorous.  The  pupil  is  in  some  instances 
dilated,  in  others  contracted,  but  generally  immovable,  and  insensible  to  light. 
The  power  of  deglutition  is  usually  much  impaired,  and  sometimes  lost.  The 
bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  and  the  urme  is  either  passed  involuntarily, 
or  accumulates  so  as  to  distend  the  bladder,  and  then  dribbles  away  under 
mere  gravitation  or  pressure.  Though  the  limbs  are  usually  motionless,  there 
is  sometimes  spasmodic  contraction  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  which  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  one  side,  while  the  other  is  quite  relaxed. 

This  condition  of  stupor  continues  variously  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
days,  sometimes  even  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when,  if  a  fatal  result  does 
not  take  place,  it  slowly  gives  way,  either  spontaneously,  or  to  the  remedies 
employed.  The  patient,  upon  beginning  to  recover  his  consciousness,  often 
has  a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  astonished.  The  symptoms. 
may  now  all  gradually  decline,  and  health  return  without  any  remains  of  the 
disease.  But  this  result  is  comparatively  rare.  Much  more  frequently  it  is 
observed,  when  the  patient  begins  to  exercise  a  little  power  over  the  muscles, 
that  some  part  of  the  body,  and  generally  one-half  of  it  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  is  more  or  less  completely  paralysed.  Indeed,  this  condition  of 
hemiplegia  may  often  be  seen  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack ;  one 
side  of  the  body  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  contractility  and  sensation,  while 
the  other  appears  quite  insensible  and  powerless.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
palsy  is  less  extensive,  affecting  only  a  single  limb,  one  side  of  the  face,  the 
tongue,  kc.  Generally  both  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost,  but 
sometimes  only  one.  The  side  affected  is  apt  to  be  opposite  to  the  one  con^^ 
vulsed;  though,  in  some  instances,  the  muscles  which  refuse  to  obey  the  will 
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contraot  spasmodically.  The  paialytio  eonditioii  of  the  &oe  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  fallen  and  relaxed  state  of  the  features  en  the  affected  side; 
while  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  other 
side,  towards  which  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn.  When  the  tongue  is 
protruded,  the  point  turns  towards  the  paralytic  side,  because  the  muscles 
which  draw  it  forward  act  only  upon  the  other  half  of  the  organ.  Very  fre- 
quently, in  consequence  of  this  palsy  of  the  tongue,  the  patient  on  recoverinf 
bis  consciousness  is  unable  to  speak,  or  articulates  very  imperfectly. 

These  paralytic  symptoms  may  disappear  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  or 
may  continue  for  months,  or  years,  or  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  life. 
Upon  the  return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  sometimes  complains  of  nead- 
ache,  and  symptoms  of  delirium  not  unfrequently  appear,  if  these  should 
be  considerable  or  lasting,  with  wakefulness,  an  accelerated  pulse,  and  some 
heat  of  skin,  there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion. After  convalescence  from  the  apoplectic  symptoms,  the  palsy  often 
remains  for  a  long  time ;  the  mind  appears  not  unfrequently  weakened  ;  the 
patient  is  apt  to  shed  tears  upon  slight  occasions,  or  without  any  occasion; 
the  memory  is  often  defective,  and  words  are  miscalled,  or  one  substituted 
for  another  of  a  wholly  different  meaning;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  long 
before  the  patient  recovers  the  power  of  speech  after  having  lost  it.  After 
a  time,  however,  which  varies  exceedingly  in  different  cas^,  from  a  few 
months  to  several  years,  the  apparently  wrecked  system  is  often  gradually 
repaired  by  its  own  inherent  powers;  and  the  patient,  though  seldom  as 
vigorous  in  mind  or  body  as  before  the  attack,  regains  a  tolerable  share  of 
health,  and  is  able  to  enter  again  into  the  routine  of  active  duties. 

When  the  apoplectic. attack  is  to  end  fatally,  it  seldom  terminates  before 
the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  much  more  frequently  not  till  the  Uiird 
or  fourth  day.  Immediate  death  is  very  rare ;  and  the  patient  seldom  sur- 
vives the  eighth  day.  !Before  death,  the  coma,  if  at  first  imperfect,  becomes 
profound;  the  sphincters  frequently  give  way;  the  pulse  sinks  in  force  and 
volume,  and  increases  in  frequency;  the  extremities  become  cold;  the  surfue 
often  covers  itself  with  a  cold  sweat;  and  the  respiration  is  performed  at 
gradually  lengthening  intervals  till  it  ceases. 

The  above  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  disease  as  it  most  frequently  appears. 
But  it  is  liable  to  numerous  diversities.  In  some  instances,  instead  of 
striking  the  patient  down  suddenly,  it  comes  on  by  degrees,  with  a  drowsi- 
ness increasing  into  stupor,  and  either  ending  in  profound  coma,  or  going  off 
without  a  perfect  loss  of  consciousness  at  any  time.  Even  in  the  sudden  at- 
tacks, there  is  not  always  an  utter  loss  of  sensation  or  consciousness;  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  showing  imperfect  signs  of  intelligence  when  spoken  to  loudly 
Occasionally  hemiplegia,  or  palsy  of  some  one  part  of  the  body,  precedes  the 
apoplectic  symptoms;  and  the  patient,  before  losing  his  consciousness,  finds 
himself  unable  to  speak,  or  to  open  and  close  one  of  his  eyes,  or  to  move  the 
arm  or  the  leg  upon  one  side,  or  finally  to  move  any  portion  of  that  side. 
Every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances  in  which  these  paralytic  symp- 
toms occur  without  a  loss  of  consciousness  at  any  time.  In  one  winter  no 
less  than  four  or  five  hemiplegic  cases  were  brought  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  in  which  the  patients  had  never  lost  their  consciousness  for  a 
minute.  These,  however,  are  not  cases  of  apoplexy;  and  the  affection  will 
hereafter  be  treated  of  under  palsy. 

Instead  of  the  flushed  face,  and  the  strong  full  pulse  which  ordinarilj 
characterize  apoplexy,  there  may  be  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  a  small 
feeble  pulse ;  and  in  these  respects  there  is  every  possible  grade  between  the 
two  extremes.     Sometimes  we  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  force  of  the 
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blow  seems  to  be  at  onoe  OYerwhelming.  The  vital  powers  yield  immediately,, 
and  the  pallid  features,  cold  akin,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  indicate  a 
condition  of  system  closely  resembling  syncope. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  describes  a  form  of  apoplexy,  commencing  with  sudden 
pain  jn  the  head,  attended  with  paleness  of  face,  faintness,  nausea,  and  gene- 
rally vomiting.  The  skin  is  bloodless ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  frequent,  or 
irregular;  and  the  patient  either  falls,  in  a  state  approaching  to  syncope, 
with  occasionally  some  degree  of  convulsion,  or  simply  experiences  slight  and 
transient  confusion  of  mind.  In  either  case,  the  symptoms  pass  off,  with  the 
exception  of  the  headache.  After  a  variable  interval,  which  may  not  exceed 
a  few  minutes  or  hours,  or  may  extend  to  several  days,  comatose  symptoms 
gradually  come  on,  with  or  without  paralysis,  and  death  ensues.  In  these 
cases,  according  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  there  is  always  copious  extravasation  of 
blood  ',  and  the  symptoms  are  of  the  worst  possible  augury. 

Before  leaving  the  symptomatology  of  apoplexy,  it  will  tend  to  render  the 
subject  clearer,  if  we  consider  successively  the  several  phenomena  which  -are 
most  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse,  though  commonly  full,  slow,  and  strong,  and  not  nnfrequently 
irregular  or  intermittent,  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  different  from  that  of 
health,  and  in  others  small,  feeble,  and  more  or  less  frequent. 

There  are  two  phenomena  in  the  respiration  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  a 
stertorous  or  sno/ing  sound  in  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  noisy  puffing  out 
of  the  cheeks  in  expiration ;  the  former  probably  arising  from  the  torpid  state 
of  the  velum  pendulum,  the  latter  from  an  equally  torpid  state  of  the  bucci- 
nators, and  other  muscles  of  the  face.  Neither  of  them  is  present  in  every 
case.  They  usually  indicate  deep  stupor,  and  the  flapping  of  the  cheeks  is 
the  worst  sign  of  the  two.  The  breathing  is  generally  slower  than  in  health, 
but  is  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  sighing  or  yawning. 

The  /ace  is  most  frequently  flushed,  more  or  less  turgid,  and  of  a  red,  pur- 
plish, or  livid  hue;  but  it  is  sometimes  also  pale,  or  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
tint;  BO  that  the  colour  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  diagnostic  symp- 
tom. There  is  always,  however,  a  characteristic  want  of  expression  in  the 
countenance,  a  deep  soporose  aspect,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  affection, 
in  many  instances,  from  other  forms  of  coma. 

The  pupil  is  in  bad  cases  quite  immovable,  being  either  contracted,  or  di- 
lated, or  one  pupil  being  in  one  state,  while  the  other  is  in  the  other.  When 
the  apoplexy  is  not  profound,  it  is  often  sensitive  to  light. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  convulsive  movements,  when  they  occur,  are 
generally  upon  the  opposite  side  to  the  one.  paralysed,  though  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  same  side,  and  are  occasionally  general.  In  some  instances,  tonic 
spasms  and  muscular  rigidity  are  observed.  These  involuntary  contractions 
may  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  apoplectic  attack. 

Faralfftis  is  present  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and  is  thought  to  be 
Tery  seldom  wanting  when  there  is  hemorrhage.  In  some  violent  oases,  all 
the  limbs  are  paralysed;  but  generally  the  affection  is  confined  to  one-half  of 
the  body,  having  the  form  of  hemiplegia,  Sometimes  only  a  single  limb  is 
affected ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  arm  is  much  more  frequently  paralysed  than 
the  leg.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  moreover,  that,  in  recovery  from  hemiplegia, 
the  leg  almost  always  regains  its  powers  and  sensibility  much  before  the  arm ; 
and  it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  can  walk,  while  the  arm  still 
hangs,  like  a  dead  weight,  by  the  body.  The  paralysis  may  also  be  confined 
to  the  face,  the  tongue,  the  eyes  or  their  lids,  the  oesophagus,  or  the  larynx. 
In  the  face  it  produces,  as  already  observed,  inequality  of  the  two  sides ;  in 
the  tongue,  difficulty  of  articulation  or  inal^ty  to  articulate  at  all^  while  the 
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organ,  wlien  proiradcd,  \b  apt  to  pomt  towards  the  paralysed  side;  in  the  ejsi 
want  of  vision,  and  often  dropping  of  the  eyelid,  or  its  impeifeot  olosure;  m 
the  oesophagus,  inability  to  swallow,  with  symptoms  of  suffooatioft  when  the 
attempt  is  made ;  in  the  larynx,  loss  of  voice.  But  the  diteaae  ia  very  imra 
in  the  last  two  positions.  In  general  the  palsy  affects  both  aeiiMtioa  and 
motion;  but  sometimes  it  is  confined  to  one  of  these  properties. 

Consoiousness  is  affected  in  various  degrees.  As  a  result  of  preflsare  of 
the  brain,  there  is  every  grade  of  stupe^ction,  from  a  slight  oonfosion  or 
vertigo,  to  profound  coma.  The  case,  however,  scarcely  meets  the  definition 
of  apoplexy,  unless  consciousness  is  suspended,  at  least  for  an  instant.  It 
is-said  that,  at  the  moment  of  attack,  the  patient  sometimes  has  a  feeling  as 
if  something  were  suddenly  torn  or  rent  in  the  interior  of  the  head. 

After  recovering  in  some  degree  from  the  proper  apoplectic  symptoms,  the 

Satient  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  those  of  cerebritis,  consequent  npon  in- 
ammation  excited  in  the  cerebral  substance  by  the  presence  of  eflfiiBed  blood. 

Though  the  patient  not  unfrequently  recovers  entirely  from  one  attack  of 
apoplexy,  and  even  from  all  its  apparent  consequences,  he  is  yet  very  liable 
to  returns  of  the  disease,  which  in  general,  sooner  or  later,  prove  £ital.  A 
third  attack  of  the  severer  form  of  apoplexy  is  seldom  survived.  Of  that 
milder  kind,  however,  which  depends  on  mere  cerebral  congestion,  withont 
effusion,  the  result  is  much  less  fatal ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  pa- 
tient has  numerous  attacks,  which  reduce  him  at  length  to  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility  little  short  of  idiocy. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  death  may 
occur  with  all  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy,  without  leaving  any  obaervabb 
lesion  in  the  bnun.  Such  cases  are  denominated  by  some  nervous  apoplexy. 
They  are  very  rare.  The  probability  appears  to  me  to  be,  either  that  some 
slight  phenomena  of  congestion  have  been  overlooked,  or  that  the  blood- 
vessels, violently  distended  within  a  moderate  space,  sufficient  to  paralyse  the 
action  of  one  of  the  nervous  centres  essential  to  life,  have  become  emptied  of 
blood  before  death,  after  the  mischief  had  been  produced. 

In  other  cases,  nothing  which  could  account  for  the  symptoms  is  discovered 
but  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  such,  for  example,  as  is 
sometimes  produced  by  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  very  hot 
sun,  constituting  what  the  French  call  a  coup  de  soleil. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  patients  sometimes  die  of  apoplexy  produced 
by  the  sudden  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  the  cavity  of  the  aradi- 
noid.  The  serum  is  sometimes  limpid  and  colourless,  sometimes  turbid  and 
reddish  or  yellowish.  It  may  be  wholly  unattended  with  signs  of  inflam- 
mation or  congestion,  and  apparently  the  result  of  a  sudden  extravasation  of 
watery  fluid,  such  as  is  occasionally  observed  in  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities. 
Such  a  case  is  related  by  Andra],  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  limpid  fluid  was  found  in  a  cavity  produced  by  the  union  of  tlie 
two  lateral  ventricles  with  the  third ;  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix  having 
been  reduced  into  small  fragments  of  white  pulp,  floating  in  the  seroeity. 
{Clin,  Med.y  v.  95.)  Sometimes  the  effusion  is  attended  with  distension  of 
the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  with  general  congestion  of  the  organ. 

But  hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  is  the  most  frequent  lesion.  The 
blood  may  be  effused  between  or  upon  the  membranes,  in  the  ventrieleSt  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  John  Watts  {Med. 
and  Surg.  Reguter  of  the  New  York  Ilosp.,  A.  D.  1818,  p.  145),  in  which 
blood  was  effused-  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium,  in  consequence 
of  caries  of  the  inner  table,  of  about  the  sise  of  a  sixpence,  producing  the 
rupture  or  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel.     It  is  more  frequently  found  in  the 
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cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  brain,  or  one  of 
the  hemispheres.  Sometimes  it  occtipies  cjsts  made  by  laminas  of  false  mem- 
brane upon  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  (See  Arch,  Gin.,  4e  s^r.,  xxii. 
87.)  It  may  occupy  the  lateral,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  yentricles,  having 
sometimes  been  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  cavities,  and  sometimes  in  all. 
In  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  in  the  ventricles  and  the  arachnoid  cavity, 
communicating  with  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  substance.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fluid  has  broken  a  passage  from  its  sooroe  in  the 
brain,  through  the  substance  of  the  organ,  into  the  cavities. 

Beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  frequent  form  of  hemorrhage  is  that  whiclr 
occurs  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain..  When  this  is  met  with  after  sudden  death, 
it  is  usually  accompanied  with  evidences  of  general  congestion  within  the 
cranium ;  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  being  full,  the  pia  mater  infiltrated 
with  blood,  and  the  cut  surface  of  the  brain  exhibiting  numerous  little  drops 
of  blood.  The  extravasated  blood  is  sometimes  apparently  infiltrated  ipto  the 
cerebral  substance;  but  much  more  frequently  is  collected  in  a  cavity,  which 
it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself.  The  quantity  found  in  such  cavities  varies 
from  a  few  drops  to  six  ounces  or  more.  The  situation  of  the  cavity  may  be 
in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum,  though,  according  to  Rochoux,  it  is 
very  seldom  in  the  white  substance.  It  is  almost  uniformly  upon  the  side  of 
the  brain  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  body  afiected  with  palsy.  When  the 
hemorrhage  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  the  palsy  is  apt  to  be  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  larger  cavity.  There  is  a  singular  tendency  to  hemor- 
liiage  in  the  substance  or  vicinity  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  optic  thalami. 
Of  886  cases  of  cerebral  and  spinal  hemorrhage  compared  by  Andral,  202 
showed  extravasation  in  the  hemispheres  on  a  level  with  these  bodies,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  them ;  61  in  the  corpora  striata,  and  35  in  the  optic  thalami. 
Of  the  remainder,  22  were  in  the  cerebellum,  8  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  58 
in  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  greater  disposition  to  hemorrhage  in  the 
corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  and  their  neighbourhood,  is  ascribed  to  the 
greater  vascularity  of  that  part  of  the  encephalon. 

The  walls  of  the  hemorrhagic  cavity  are  for  a  depth  of  one  or  two  lines 
deep  red,  very  soft,  and  of  an  irregular  surface.  Beyond  this  layer  is  usually 
another,  from  one  to  three  lines  thick,  which  is  also  soft,  almost  as  much  so 
as  cream,  but  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  and  blends  at  its  outer  circumference 
with  the  healthy  substance  of  the  brain,  so  that  no  accurate  line  of  separation 
can  be  drawn.  (Rochoux.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  cerebral  substance  is  some^ 
times  also  found  perfectly  healthy,  immediately  around  the  blood. 

The  effects  of  time  upon  the  effused  blood  h&ye  been  examined  with  much 
care.  A  few  days  after  the  effusion,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  blackish  soft  coag- 
nlum.  This  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  acquires  increased  firmness,  be- 
coming pale-reddish,  or  yellowish,  and  is  at  last  wholly  absorbed,  leaving  a 
cavity  with  smooth  sides,  which,  if  the  cavity  is  small,  are  in  contact  without 
adhering,  but,  if  large,  are  connected  by  transverse  and  interlacing  filaments, 
forming  a  sort  of  areolar  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  liquid  of  various  consistence.  If  the  hemorrhage  was  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  a  depression  is  left  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions.  The 
ooagulum  may  entirely  disappear  in  four  or  five  months,  or-  may  continue  a 
year  or  two  before  being  absorbed.  £ffusions  of  serum  are  sometinies  found 
in  old  cases  of  apoplexy,  as  are  also  circumscribed  softenings ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  conditions  contribute  sometimes  to  the  fatal  result.  It  is 
thought  by  Rochoux  that  the  effused  blood  always  leaves  a  visible  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  tissue  behind  it ;  and  that  thus  the  number  of  attacks,  which 
an  individual  may  have  experienced  of  proper  sanguineous  apoplexyi  may  be 
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ascertained  after  death.  It  is  not  nncommon  to  find  two  or  tliree  of  tbcw 
cicatrices,  and  M.  Moulin  and  Dr.  Abercrorabie  have  each  seen  four  in  the 
same  individual.  M.  Cruyeilbier  bas  seen  fifteen.  (Rocfaonx,  DicL  de  Jfid.^ 
in.  485.)  The  cavities,  however,  filled  by  a  yellowish  coloured  senim,  which 
Rochouz  considers  the  remains  of  apoplectic  effusion,  are,  acoordiDg  to  M. 
Dnrand- Fardel  and  others,  the  result  merely  of  cerebral  softening. 

The  blood  effused  into  the  natural  cavities  is  much  less  rea£]j  absorbed 
than  that  which  has  formed  a  cavity  for  itself  in  the  substance  ai  the  brain. 
In  some  instances,  it  coagulates,  then  gradually  loses  its  redness,  and  appean 
ultimately  to  undergo  organization,  and  to  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  &lse 
membrane.  In  other  instances^  it  becomes  encysted,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  bm 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly  formed  serous  tis8tte'^ 

Caiues. — ^That  there  is  a  condition  of  the  system,  or  of  the  brain,  consti- 
tuting a  predisposition  to  apoplexy,  cannot  be  doubted.  Among  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  this  condition,  and  which  are,  therefore,  predisposing  canaes 
of  the  disease,  inheritance  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  The  complaint  is  much 
more  likely,  as  a  general  rule,  to  attack  individuals  descended  from  apoplectic 
parents  than  others.  Old  age  is  another  predisposing  cause,  and  probably 
the  most  powerful.  Apoplexy  may  occur  at  any  age ;  but  it  is  Tastly  more 
frequent  in  the  old  than  the  young.  Indeed,  the  disease  is  very  rare  under 
twenty.  It  is  true  that  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  is  not  very  unoommoo 
in  infants.  But  it  is  not  marked  by  the  usual  apoplectic  phenomena,  and 
ranks,  by  the  symptoms,  rather  with  meningitis  than  with  the  disease  at  pre- 
sent under  consideration.  The  age  at  which  the  predisposition  is  strongest 
is  above  fifty.  Of  sixty-nine  cases  collected  by  Rochoux,  two  were  betweea 
20  and  30,  ten  between  80  and  40,  seven  between  40  and  50,  thirteen  between 
50  and  60,  twenty-four  between  60  and  70,  twelve  between  70'  and  80,  and 
one  between  80  and  90.  Thus,  it  appears  that  there  were  fifty  cases  beyond 
the  fiftieth  year,  to  nineteen  short  of  it.  When  it  is  considered  how. much 
fewer  ara  the  numbers  of  pereons  living  above  fifty  than  below  it,  the  dispio- 
portion,  great  as  it  is,  will  appear  to  be  much  increased. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  certain  physical  conformation  predisposed 
to  apoplexy.  Persons  with  large  heads,  short  necks,  red  and  turgid  faces, 
full  habit  of  body,  and  generally  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  were  looked 
upon  as  doomed  victims  of  this  disease.  It  is  true  that  some  individuals  thus 
constituted  suffer  with  apoplectic  attacks ;  but  the  vast  majority  escape ;  and 
the  number  of  patients  who  want  these  characteristics  is  probably  much 
greater  than  those  who  possess  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  tall  and 
thin  peraons,  with  pale  faces  and  small  heads,  to  die  of  apoplexy. 

Sedentary  habits  with  high  living  have  been  also  supposed  to  produce  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease  by  generating  plethora.  They  nndoobtedly  fi^ 
vour  its  developement,  when  the  predisposition  already  exists;  but  in  persMis 
without  any  tendency  to  the  complaint,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
occasion  it. 

It  is  probable  that  certain  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  lungs, 
by  producing  and  keeping  up  for  a  long  time  congestion,  either  active  or 
passive,  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  may  so  derange  their  organization  as  to 
dispose  them  to  rupture,  and  may  thus  act  as  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy. 
They  are,  probably,  however,  more  frequently  merely  exciting  causes.  The 
cardiac  affection  for  which  most  influence  of  this  kind  is  claimed  is  hypertro- 
phy of  the  left  ventricle.  It  appears,  at  firat  sight,  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  vastly  increased  force,  sometimes  given  to  the  current  of  blooa  by  this 
condition  of  the  ventricle,  must  be  exerted  with  peculiar  effect  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  j  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^  when  these  ressels  are 
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already  weakened,  they  will  Sometimes  yield  to  the  ind^ased  impulse,  and 
rupture  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have^  done.  Hence,  cases  haYe4)eea 
repeatedly  noticed,  in  which  apoplexy  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
were  associated.  But  I  helieve  that  much  more  than  the  due  importance  has 
been  attached  by  some  writers  to  this  cause.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  has 
gone,  comparatively  very  few  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  terminate  in  apo- 
plexy. Cardiac  affections  are  very  common  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ; 
and  patients  frequently  die  of  their  consequences ;  but,  during  the  period  of 
my  attendance  upon  that  institution,  I  cannot  recalls  case  in  which  apoplexy 
resulted.  M.  Aochoux  states  that,  of  forty- two^  apoplectic  patients  whose 
bodies  he  examined,  three  only  presented  aneurism  of  the.  heart.  (^Dict.  de 
Med.,  iii.  503.)  Even  in  those  instances  in  which  the  two  affections  have 
been  found  associated,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Watson,  that  they  may  have  been  quite  as  often  merely  coincident,  as  bearing 
to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  same  constitutional  tend- 
encies which  occasion  disease  in  the  valves  and  parietes  of  the  heart,  would 
be  iikely  to  affect  also  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and  predisppse  diem  to 
rupture. 

It  is  a  highly  interesting  question,  what  is  the  state  of  the  brain  which 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  apoplectic  effiosion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
organic  changes  in  the  ooats  of  the  blood-vessels,  such,  for  example,  as  ossi- 
fication, and  atheromatous  deposits  or  fatty  degeneration,  may  so  far  lessen 
their  power  of  resistance  as  to  lead  to  rupture  upon  the  application  of  any 
unusual  force.  Hence,  perhaps,  in  part,  the  peculiar  liability  of  old  people 
to  the  disease.  An  aneurismal  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  sometimes  be.  the  cause  of 
rupture,  even  when  it  escapes  observation.  The  opinion  appears  to  me  very 
plausible,  which  ascribes  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy,  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  to  a  previous  disease  of  the  cerebral  substance,  predisposing  it  to 
hemorrhage.  This  opinion  is  ably  supported  by  Rochoux,  who  considers 
hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  with  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  de- 
pendent in  almost  all  oases  upon  a  peculiar  previous  softening  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  Such  a  softening  is  almost  always  observed  around  the  collection 
of  blood;  according  to  Rochoux  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  cases. 
(^Rankimfg  Half-yearly  Abstract,  i,  204.)  This  softening  he  believes  to  be 
peculiar,  and  not  dependent  upon  inflammation.  It  is  true  that  other  ob- 
servers, as  Cruveilhier,  Carswell,  and  Durand-Fardel,  consider  the  softening 
as  consequent  upon  the  hemorrhage,  and  not  antecedent  to  it.  It  is  asked, 
why  the  attack  of  apoplexy  is  so  seldom  preceded  by  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, if  so  serious  an  organic  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  ?  But  this  objection  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  such  changes  have 
frequently  existed  in  organs  without  any  obvious  signs  during  life,  and  have 
been  first  revealed  by  dissection.  Besides,  there  often  are  preliminary  symp- 
toms of  a  marked  character;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  of  M. 
Rochoux  affords  the  best  explanation  of  th^r  occurrence.  Admitting  the 
previous  existence,  in  many  instances,  of  this  hemorrhagic  softening,  we  have 
Deen,  until  of  late,  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  its  nature  and  immediate  oause. 
But  some  observations  of  Mr.  Paget,  communicated  to  the  London  Medical 
Gazette  in  February,  1850  (page  229),  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable that,  in  many  oases  of  apoplexy  with  cerebral  softening,  the  previous 
condition  of  the  brain  is  connected  with,  if  it  be  not  dependent  on^  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  minute  cerebral  vessels.  In  such  eases,  even  in  the  appa- 
rently healthy  parts,  minute  particles  of  oil  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the  vascular  coats  \  wbilci  in  the 
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diseiifled  part,  the  Teasels  arei  so  Veset  with  ihem  that  the  healthy  Btraetoit 
becomes  wasted,  and  at  length  completely  lost,  so  that  the  vessel  raptures  with 
great  facility,  and  of  coarse  permits  hemorrhagic  effusion.  Still  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  proved  that,  in  this  cerebral  softening,  the  fatty  degenenUion  is 
exclusively  or  essentially  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  It  may  also  be,  and  pn>- 
bably  is  in  the  extravascular  tissne.  Sex  appears  to  have  some  infloenoe  in 
the  production  of  the  apoplectic  predisposition;  at  least  men  are  more  sabjeei 
to  the  disease  than  women.  Thus,  of  2297  cases  compared  by  M.  Fabety 
1670  were  in  men,  and  only  627  in  women.  {Arckivet  04fUrakif  torn,  ii.) 

The  immediate  or  exciting  causett  of  the  apoplectic  seisare  are  very  name- 
roos.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  attack  not  nnfreqaently  occurs  aa  the 
result  of  previous  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  vessels,  without  any  obvious  ezdt- 
ing  cause.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that  the  patient  is  attacked  while  aittini^ 
standing,  or  quietly  walking,  without  the  least  unusual  physical  effort,  aad 
without  any  mental  excitement  or  disturbance.  Indeed,  instances  are  not 
uncommon  in  which  the  seizure  takes  place  during  sleep.  But  iu  other  in* 
stances,  and  those  very  numerous,  the  result  can  be  clearly  traced  to  some  ^reet 
cause.  Whatever  is  capable  of  increasing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and 
especially  of  giving  it  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  brain,  and  whatever  impedes 
the  return  of  blood  from  that  organ,  and  thus  produces  congestion  of  its  veins 
and  sinuses,  may  act  as  the  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy.  It  is  probable  that 
such  causes  alone,  without  any  peculiar  predisposition,  may  produce  the  simple 
congestive  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  may  occasioa 
hemorrhage  by  transudation  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  Mid  ventricles,  ii 
a  previously  sound  state  of  the  brain.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  may 
not  also  occasion  rupture  of  healthy  cerebral  vessels,  in  the  substance  of  tht 
brain,  when  operating  with  peculiar  violence.  But  the  ciroumstance  that  vpfh 
plexy  so  seldom  occurs  in  the  young,  who  are  even  more  exposed  than  the  aged 
to  these  exciting  causes,  proves  conclusively  that,  without  aid  from  other  inflih 
ences,  they  are  seldom  alone  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  disease.  Among 
the  causes  alluded  to  may  be  enumerated,  1.  strong  muscular  effort,  as  lifting 
heavy  burdens,  violent  coughing  or  sneezing,  straining  at  stool,  the  act  d 
vomiting,  playing  upon  wind  instruments,  excessive  exertion  of  the  voice,  the 
act  of  coition ;  2.  any  position  favouring  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
as  stooping,  suspension  by  the  feet,  and  turning  the  head  strongly  in  a  direction 
differing  from  that  of  the  body,  so  as  to  compress  the  jugulars;  3.  compression 
of  the  neck  by  tight  cravats  or  other  ligatures,  and  general  compresaion  of  the 
trunk ;  4.  external  stimulation  immediately  to  the  head,  as  by  the  direct  rayi 
of  a  hot  sun,  and  the  heat  of  an  intense  fire;  5.  internal  stimulation  directed 
especially  to  the  brain,  as  by  violent  emotion,  and  the  use  of  alcohol  or  other 
cerebral  stimulant;  6,  increased  force  of  the  general  circulation,  from  hyper- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  indulgences  of  the  table,  the  hot  bath,  &c.;  7. 
transfer  of  morbid  action,  from  repelled  eruptions,  retrocedent  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges;  and 
8.  organic  or  other  affections  impeding  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head, 
including  tumours  pressing  on  the  jugular  veins,  diseases  of  the  heart,  cod* 
gestion  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Excessive  cold  is  said  also  to  produce  apoplexy, 
probably  by  concentrating  the  blood  in  the  interior  organs. 

Xature. — ^The  definition  of  apoplexy  given  in  this  work  implies  that  the 
essence  of  the  disease  is  a  sudden  pressure  upon  the  brain.  The  pressure  if 
produced  by  an  active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  by  effosion 
of  serum,  or  by  hemorrhage.  Active  congestion  may  be  the  result  of  an  irri- 
tation in  the  brain,  inviting,  or  of  an  exterior  force,  compelling,  an  undue 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  organ.    Passive  congestion  is  produced  by  whatever 
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prevents  the  retnrn  of  blood  from  tbo  bead.  In  the  former,  it  is  the  arteries 
which  are  loaded ;  in  the  latter,  the  veins  and  sinuses.  The  effusion  of  serum 
may  be  the  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  veins  by  tumours,  &c.,  of  a 
general  dropsical  disposition  in  which  the  cerebral  membranes  may  participate, 
or  of  a  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid.  Hemorrhage  may 
be  the  result  either  of  transudation,  or  of  rupture  of  the  vessels.  The  former 
may  perhaps  be  the  case,  in  general,  when  the  blood  floWs  primarily  into  the 
cavities,  the  latter  when  it  collects  within  the  substance  of  the'  brain. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Innin  is  capable  of  being  compressed. 
Observation  has  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  cerebral  hyper- 
trophy, the  organ  after  death  expands  considerably  upon  the  opening  of  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater,  proving  that  it  was  previously  in  a  state  of  com- 
pression. But,  even  allowing  the  essential  incompressibility  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  explaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effects 
of  pressure  in  producing  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  Every  action  of  the 
brain,  or  any  portion  of  it,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  arterial  blood,  eithet 
as  a  stimulus,  or  as  furnishing  materials  essential  to  the  action.  If  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  blood  be  unduly  diminished,  the  actions  also  languish  or  cease. 
The  brain  can  no  longer  perform  its  duty  of  receiving  impressions,  transmit- 
ting motive  power,  or  generating  thought.  Palsy  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion,  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  are  necessary  results;  and  these  are  the 
symptoms  of  apoplexy.  But  in  what  manner  is  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
acting  cerebral  substance  diminished  in  this  disease?  In  the  first  place,  in 
active  congestion,  as  more  blood  is  invited  or  forced  into  the  arteries  than 
legitimately  belongs  to  them,  the  increased  space  thus  occupied  must  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  all  compressible  spaces ;  and  the  veins  must  therefore  receive 
less,  and  consequently  convey  back  the  blood  more  slowly  than  in  health.  A 
stagnation  in  the  capillaries  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and  the  blood  in  them, 
soon  becoming  changed,  can  no  longer  affi)rd  the  essential  stimulus  or  ma- 
terial. In  passive  congestion,  on  the  contrary,  the  gain  by  the  veins  must  be 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  arteries,  which  are  compressed,  and  less  blood 
enters  the  capillaries  than  is  essential  to  the  due  support  of  the  cerebral  functions. 
In  serous  and  sanguineous  effusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
liquid  is  abstracted  from  that  of  the  veins  and  arteries  conjointly,  and  there  is  a 
consequent  deficiency  of  the  pabulum  essential  to  action  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  above  course  of  reasoning  explains  the  phenomena  so  far  as  the  centres 
are  concerned.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  apoplectic  symptoms  may  arise,  in 
part,  from  an  interruption  of  the  communication  between  the  nervous  centres 
and  the  external  parts  under  their  control.  The  connecting  oorde  may  be  so 
compressed  that  influence  is  but  imperfectly  conveyed  along  them  in  either 
direction,  or  they  may  be  ruptured,  as  in  efi'usion  of  blood  into  the  cerebral 
substance,  and  their  function  cease  altogether.  In  the  former  case,  there  may 
be  imperfect  sensation  and  imperfect  motion ;  in  the  latter,  there  must  be  a 
total  want  of  both,  so  far  as  regards  the  particular  part  to  which  the  co];nmti- 
nicating  fibrils  that  have  been  ruptured  run.'  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account,  in 
the  same  way,  for  the  absence  of  sensation  alone  in  sonae  oases,  and  of  motion 
in  others.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  is,  that  the  ndrvous  cord  which 
conveys  impressions  to  the  nervous  centre  is  ruptured  or  compressed  in  the 
former  cases,  and  that  which  carries  the  motor  impulse  in  the  latter.  That 
respiration  continues,  during  the  deficiency  of  the  other  functions,  must  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  the  centre  which  governs  that  function  is  less  liable  than 
the  sensorial  centres  to  the  efiPects  of  the  compression  within  the  cranium. 
Lying  near  the  great  outlet  of  the  cavity,  it  probably  participates  partly  in  the 
security  of  the  nervous  structure  without  the  enclosure.    Should  the  medulla 
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oblongata  be  the  immediate  seat  of  the  compressioD,  life  might  Sseas^  imme- 
diately from  the  cessation  oi  breathing ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case,  in  some 
instances  of  sudden  death,  and  in  some  of  those  in  which  great  prostration  is 
experienced  at  .the  commencement^  with  coldness  of  the  surface,  feebleness  of 
pulse,  and  a  failing  respiration. 

Diagnosis. — Is  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of  apoplexy,  depend- 
ent upon  difference  in  the  compressing  oause ;  or  to  determine  the  portion  of 
the  brain  occupied  by  the  effused  blood,  when  that  is  the  sonrce  of  the  pheno- 
mena? I  believe  not  with  any  certainty  or  precision.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, we  may  reach  very  probable  conclusions.  When  the  attack  speedily 
subsides,  without  producing  palsy,  or  at  least  without  leaving  any  paralytic 
phenomena  behind  it,  and  without  any  of  those  mental  deficiencies  which 
indicate  a  structural  lesion  of  the  brain,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  congestive; 
and,  whether  active  or  passive,  might  be  determined  in  some  instances  by  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  in  most,  with  some  degree'  of  probability,  by  the 
symptoms  which  ordinarily  distinguish  the  two  conditions  elsewhere;  as  a  full 
strong  pulse  with  a  red  flushing  of  the  face,  in  the  active,  and  a  comparatively 
weak  or  nataral  pulse,  and  a  livid  hue  of  the  countenance,  in  the  passive.  Bat 
it  would  be  going  too  far,  to  say  that  no  case  could  be  one  of  mere  congestion 
in  which  a  paralytic  effect  remained,  or  that  the  affection  must  be  necessarily 
congestive  when  unaccompanied  with  palsy.  It  is  well  known  that  congestioa 
alone  may  produce  palsy;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  paralytic  effect  may  con- 
tinue for  some  time  after  the  cause  of  it  has  ceased;  just  as  the  palsy  of  an 
arm  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  nerve,  often  outlasts  considerably  the 
compressing  cause.  It  is,  moreover,  not  at  all  impossible  that  hemorrhage 
may  exist  without  producing  observable  paralysis. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  existence  of  serous  apoplexy  was  indicated 
by  paleness  of  the  faoe  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  this  notion  to  have  been  a  fallacy.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  diag- 
nosticate these  cases  with  an  approach  to  certainty.  When  the  attack  supe^ 
venes  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  accompanies  an  obvious  dropsical 
diathesis,  or  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  general  instead  of  local  or  partial 
palsy,  it  may  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  nature. 

Uenvorrhagic  apoplexy  mv^y  he  diagnosticated  when  hemiplegia  precedes  the 
seizure,  and  generally,  when  this  or  any  other  form  of  palsy  is  left  behind, 
after  the  apoplectic  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Should  palsy  of  all  the  limbs 
result,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  effusion  of  blood  had  been  great.  When, 
after  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient  recovers,  and  soon 
afterwards  becomes  comatose  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  the 
case  may  be  almost  always  regarded  as  hemorrhagic. 

In  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  effusion,  inferrible  from  the  symptoms,  all 
that  can  be  said  with  an  approach  to  certainty  is,  that  hemiplegia  or  partial 
palsy  upon  one  side  of  the  body  indicates  the  existence  of  hemorrhage  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brain ;  and  this  is  true  also,  as  a  general  rale,  when 
the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  although  the  fibres  of  that 
structure  do  not,  like  those  of  the  cerebrum,  decussate  before  passing  out  of 
the  cranium.  More  will  be  said  upon  this  point  under  the  head  of  palsy.  A 
connexion  has  also  been  observed  between  apoplexy  of  the  cerebellum  and  dis- 
order in  the  sexual  appetite;  so  that  any  unusual  exaltation  of  this  propensity, 
or  striking  loss  of  it,  immediately  before  the  apoplectic  seizure,  might  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  between  apoplexy  and  covia  occurring  from  oilier  causes  is 
not  always  easy.  When  the  insensibility  has  occurred  suddenly,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a  flushed  and  turgid  face,  a  full,  strong  and  slow  pulse,  and  a 
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slow,  stertorous  breathiDg,  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  apoplex  j; 
and  the  probability  is  converted  into  certainty  by  the  simultaneous  oocurrenee 
of  hemiplegia,  or  palsy  of  any  one  portion  of  the.  body.  But  cases  of  apoplexy 
are  not  always  marked  by  these  symptoms.  Sometimes  stertor  is  absent,  the 
face  is  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble  and  perhaps  frequent  Even  in  such  a^case, 
the  existence  of  palsy  would  decide  the  question.  But  even  this  diagfiostio 
character  may  be' wanting;  or  the  palsy  may  have  pre-existed.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  decision  must  be  based  upon  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
upon  the  absence  of  characters  indicating  the  existence  of  other  kinds  of  coiAa. 
For  the  diagnostic  characters  of  these  affections,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Funo 
tumal  Disease  of  the  Brain^  EpUepsyj  Hysteria^  Afeningitis^  and  Cerehritis, 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  conditions,  which  may  with  propriety  be 
particulj^rly  noticed  in  this  place.  •  ' 

The  coma  produced  by  narcotic  poisons,  particularly  such  of  them  as  may 
be  denominated  cerebnd  stimulants,  sometimes  elosely  resembles  apoplexy. 
Profound  intoxication  from  alcohol,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  stupor  from 
opium,  strongly  simulate  that  disease.  To  distinguish  tb6m,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  occurred  should  be  ascertained,  if  possible;  whether, 
for  example,  the  patient  had  been  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  or  had  been  in 
a  situation  in  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  drinking;  whether  an 
empty  laudanum  bottle  was  to  be  found  upon  his  person,  or  in  his  vicinity; 
whether  any  cause  for  the  commission  of  suicide  existed,  &c.  &o.  The  smell 
of  the  breath  will  often  serve  as  a  diagnostic  character.  The  absence  of  palsy 
in  any  one  portion  of  the  body ;  the  general  capability  of  being  somewhat 
roused  in  the  earlier  stages  of  narcotic  poisoning;  the  extreme  ^dilatation  of 
the  pupil  from  certain  narcotics,  as  stramonium  and  belladonna;  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  from  a  state  of  more  or  less  excitement,  to'drowsi* 
ness,  stupor,  and  ultimately  coma;  these  circumstances,  when  existing,  should 
have  their  weight  in  influencing  the  decision.  When  apoplexy  may  have 
been  induced  hy  alcoholic  drinks,  the  case  becomes  more  coniplicated,  and  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  affection,  it  might  be  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  palsy, 
to  decide  the  question.  In  the  last  stage  of  narcotic  poisoning,  when  the  eoi^a 
is  profound,  the  pulse  has  given  way,  and  the  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles . 
is  complete,  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  exclusively  on  pre-existing  tod  at- 
tendant circumstances ;  and  here  the  age  of  the  patient  would  be  of  much 
assistance.  In  a  young  person,  the  presumption  would  be  in  favour  of  some 
other  affection  than  apoplexy.  The  poisoning  from  irrespirable  gases  or 
vapours  is  generally  known  from  the  circumstances  of  its  occurrence.  In 
these  cases,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  weak,  the  surface  cool,  and  the  face,  though 
it  may  be  coloured,  is  rather  livid  than  reddened. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  brain  by  an  accumulation  of  urea  and  of 
bilious  matter  in  the  blood,  sometimes  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  apoplexy; 
and,  indeed,  the  suggestion  has  been  advanced,  that  most  of  the  cases  of 
nervous  apoplexy,  as  they  have  been  called,  might  be  referred  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Wilson.  (See  Diet,  de  Mid.^  iii.  458.)  The  gradual  progress  of 
the  symptoms,  the  general  absence  of  palsy,  the  suppression  or  great  diminix- 
tion  of  the  renal  secretion,  with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  the 
existence  of  jaundice  or  of  white  or  clay-coloured  stools,  would  be  sufficiently 
diagnostic.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  disease  differs  wholly  from  apoplexy 
as  here  defined.  The  one  depends  upon  a  poison  accumulated  in  the  blood, 
the  other  upon  pressure  on  the  brain. 

Perhaps  the  affection  most  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  apoplexy  is 
the  coma  of  chronic  cerehritis,  or  of  cerebral  softening  whether  inflammatory 
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or  not  The  difficulty  of  decifiion,  in  these  cases,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
association  of  partial  palsy  with  both  affections.  Bat  the  preliminary  symp- 
toms in  cerebritis,  especially  the  paroxysmal  headache  with  vomitiDg,  and 
the  complication  of  the  paralysis  with  rigid  contraction  of  the  flexor  musclea 
of  the  extremities,  will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  it.  In  acute  cases,  the 
diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  and  must  rest  chiefly  on  the  greater  tendency  to 
muscular  rigidity  in  the  cerebral  inflammation.  Not  unfrequently,  the  two 
affections  are  associated;  apoplexy  either  supervening  upon  softening,  or  giv- 
ing rise  to  it  after  the  effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place. 

Prognons. — Apoplexy  is  a  very  serious  disease,  though  very  often  not 
immediately  fatal.  The  oases  consisting  of  congestion  solely  almost  always 
recover  under  proper  treatment.  The  patient  may,  indeed,  survive  Dumeroos 
attacks  of  this  form  of  apoplexy;  but  there  is  always  danger  that  a  congestivs 
stroke  may  be  followed  by  one  of  a  hemorrhagic  character ;  and  when  this 
danger  is  escaped,  the  disease,  as  already  stated,  is  apt  to  leave  traces  behind 
it  in  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  memory  and  intellect. 

The  hemorrhagic  and  serous  forms  of  apoplexy  are  much  more  fatal.  Ro> 
choux  thinks  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  attacked  perish  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  blow.  Among  the  signs  which  threaten  an  un&voo- 
able  issue,  are  convulsions,  general  paralysis,  .deep  coma  lasting  two  or  three 
days,  a  gradual  onset  of  the  disease  ending  in  profound  coma  and  paralysiii 
complete  immobility  of  the  pupil,  inability  to  swallow,  flapping  of  the  cfaieeb 
in  r^piration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  frequent  yawning  or  sighing,  repeated 
vomiting,  involuntary  evacuations,  a  frequent  and  irregular  palse,  cold  exti^ 
mities,  cold  and  clammy  sweats,  and  a  failure  of  the  circulation  suoocediag 
great  strength  of  pulsation,  without  any  amendment  in  the  other  symptonib 
The  patient  may  survive  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  these  phenomena;  bat 
they  must  always  be  regarded  as  dangerous  signs ;  and,  when  several  of  them 
are  presented  in  the  same  case,  the  hope  of  a  cure  is  feeble.  lo  judging  of 
the  probable  result,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  number  of  previous  att^b, 
and  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable  in  the  oU 
than  in  the  young,  and,  upon  the  whole,  in  proportion  to  the  age.  A  secood 
attack  is  more  apt  to  be  fatal  than  the  first;  and  a  third  than  the  second. 
Favourable  signs  are  the  absence  of  those  above  mentioned,  and  a  general 
subsidence  of  the  symptoms.  In  relation  to  the  ultimate  result,  the  prognofli 
is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable.  The  individual  once  attacked  with  hem<x<- 
rhagic  apoplexy,  if  he  escape  for  the  time,  is  verv  apt  to  die  in  the  end,  either 
of  a  fresh  attack,  or  of  a  general  failure  of  the  vital  functions,  oonseqneat 
upon  the  mischief  done  to  the  brain. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  to  check  the  hemorrhage,  or 
reduce  the  congestion,  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  either  affection,  to  obviate  in- 
flammation, and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  blood  or  serum  that  may  ban 
been  effused.  The  same  measures  are  calculated  to  meet  most  of  these  indi* 
cations.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  somewhat  elevated  by  pillows ;  everything  which  acta  as  a  figs' 
ture,  should  be  removed  from  the  neck  and  chest;  and  the  air  of  thechaiDbef 
should  be  rather  cool,  and  frequently  renewed.  Persons  not  conoemed  in  the 
treatment  should  be  removed  from  the  apartment. 

If  the  strength  of  the  pulse  admit,  blood  should  be  drawn  immediatelj 
from  the  arm,  through  a  large  orifice,  and  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
vigour  of  the  patient,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation.  But  bleeding  is  nol 
to  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to,  or  pushed  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Mock 
injury  has  probably  been  done  in  this  disease  by  excessive  bleeding.  It  is 
not,  in  the  first  place,  inflammation  that  is  to  be  subdued,  but  merely  hema^ 
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rfaage  or  congestion.  The  object  of  bleeding  is  not  now  so  much  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  blood,  as  to  check  the  current  of  it*  towards  the  head.  If 
nature  has  already  accomplished  this  purpose  bj  a  great  reduction  of  the 
heart's  impulse ;  if  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  instead  of  being  full  and  strong,  as 
it  generally  is,  should  be  small  and  feeble,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  further  loss  of  blood  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  hemorrhagic-  and  serous  oases,  the  disease 
is  not  over  when  the  effusion  is  suppressed.  The  brain  has  sustained  a  great 
shock,  and  a  long  series  of  actions  in  the  organ  will  be  necessary  to  repair  the 
mischief  done.  It  is  bad  practice  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  system^ 
which  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  this  course  of  action,  by  an  inconsiderate 
and  exclusive  obedience  to  the  first  indication ;  that,  namely,  of  arresting 
effusion,  or  correcting  congestion.  I  would  repeat,  that  the  practitioner 
should  be  guided  by  the  strength  of  the  pulse  whether  he  shall  bleed  or  not; 
and  by  this,  in  connexion  with  the  general  state  of  the  constitution,  to  what 
extent  he  shall  bleed.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  ounces  may  be  taken  from  a 
robust  patient  at  the  first  bleeding,  should  the  pulse  bear  the  loss  well.  Btiit 
the  operation  should  be  checked  as  soon  as  the  circulation  shows  evident  signs 
of  having  slackened  in  force.  The  bleeding  may  sometimes  be  performed  a 
second,  third,  or  even  fourth  time,  should  the  vigour  of  pulse  continue ;  the 
quantity  taken  being  diminished  each  time.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  pulse  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  sometimes  full  and . 
strong  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  existence.  Very  often  a  single  bleeding 
will  be  found  amply  sufficient. 

After  the  circulation  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  general  bleeding, 
and  without  that  remedy  should  the-  pulse  be  feeble  at  the  commencement, 
blood  may  be  taken  locally,  by  cups  or  leeches,  from  the  temples  or  the  back 
of  the  neck.  From  the  great  relief  sometimes  afforded  to  cerebral  congestion 
by  a  moderate  epistaxis,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety  in  applying 
some  leeches  to  the  interior  of  the  nostrils.  This  situation  for  local  depletion 
would  be  especially  indicated,  if  the  attack  should  have  succeeded  a  suppressed 
epistaxis.  When  the  apoplectic  attack  has  followed  the  suppression  of  hemor^ 
rhage  from  the  rectum  or  uterus,  or  of  the  menses,  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  anus  or  vulva.  As  the  later  bleedings  are  generally  attended  with  the 
appearance  of  the  huffy  coat,  signifying  the  existence  of  some  inflammation 
in  the  brain,  probably  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  clot  of  blood,  the  local 
bleeding  is  especially  indicated  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

Some  authors  have  recommended  emetics  in  apoplexy,  and  most  continue 
to  recommend  them  in  cases  which  may  have  followed  a  full  meal.  I  think 
that,  in  gcnoioe  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  they  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
injurious.  If  any  one  who  may  have  vomited  severely,  will  call  to  mind  the 
feeling  of  intense  distension  in  the  temples,  and  general  cerebral  fulness,  of 
which  he  has  been  sensible  during  the  act,  he  would  dread  the  thought  of 
putting  the  vessels  of  the  brain  upon  such  a  stretch,  when  already  pouring 
out  blood,  or  but  just  recovered  from  the  hemorrhagic  act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  could  scarcely  otherwise  happen  than  that  injury  should  result.  If 
the  stomach  has  been  filled,  it  will  gradually  empty  itself,  even  though  the 
contents  may  be  alcoholic;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  it  in  our  power  by 
means  of  the  lancet,  rest,  position,  &o.,  to  control  the  force  of  the  excited  cir- 
culation. In  those  cases  of  coma  from  sympathetic  irritation,  which  some- 
times follow  the  use  of  indigestible  food,  and  which  are  anything  but  apo- 
plectic, an  emetic  is  often  of  great  service ;  but  never  probably  in  true  apo- 
plexy ;  at  least  never  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  the  hazard.  Should 
the  patient  ^>ontaneou8ly  vomit^  or  be  affected  with  retching,  it  may  be 
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proper  to  facilitate  the  process,  and  calm  the  stomach  by  firee  dilation  with 
mild  liquids ;  but  this  very  seldom  happens  in  genuine  apoplexy.  The  lata 
Dr.  Panish  used  to  mention  to  his  pupils  the  case  of  a  young  m^n  who  died 
of  apoplexy,  induced  by  the  action  of  an  emetic;  and  Andral  relates  a  case, 
in  which  vomiting  was  obviously  follovied  by  a  renewed  attack,  in  a  patient 
already  apoplectic.  (C7iw.  Med.^  v.  102.) 

Purging  is  very  useful  in  apoplexy.  It  acts  not  only  by  depletiog^  but  also 
by  a  powerful  revulsion  from  the  head,  along  the  whole  track  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  Active  purgatives  should  be  used  at  first.  If  the  patient  is  able 
to  swallow  without  much  difficulty,  the  infasion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  probably  the  best  cathartic  that  can  be  given.  When  there  if 
reason  to  think  that  portal  congestion  or  torpidity  of  the  liver  is  associated 
with  the.  attack,  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel  should  be  administered,  and 
followed  by  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt.  If  there  is  difficulty  of  degluUtion, 
croton  oil  may  be  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  drop  every  hour  or  two  till  it 
operates.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  the  best  plan  to  put  a  drop  of  this 
medicine  upon  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  it 
excites  the  movement  of  deglutition.  Should  the  throat  be  so  far  paralysed 
that  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  strong  infusion  of  senna^  or  some  other  active 
cathartic  should  be  given  by  enema. 

In  ordinary  cases,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the  head  by  means  of  clothfl 
wet  with  iced  water,  or  of  bladders  or  water- proof  bags  filled  with  small  pieees 
of  ice.  (See  Menivgiti^y  page  629.)  But  if  the  surface  is  cool,  the  face  pak, 
and  the  pulse  feeble,  this  remedy  is  contraindicated.  Under  tiiese  latter  cir- 
Gumstances,  some  recommend  warm  emollient  applications. 

Revulsion  to  the  extremities  should  be  kept  up  by  the  occasional  use  of  hot 
stimulating  pediluvia,  sinapisms,  &c. 

When  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  above 
measures,  and  the  comatose  symptoms  continue  at  the  end  of  three  or  fov 
days,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  the  whole  scalp  covered  with  a  blister. 
A  powerful  exterior  revulsion  is  thus  effected,  and  any  tendency  to  inflammi- 
tion  of  the  meninges  strongly  counteracted. 

Lastly,  should  the  disease  not  yield  to  these  measures,  the  effect  of  a  mer- 
curial impression  should  be  tried.  If  unsuccessful,  it  can  do  no  harm ;  if  suc- 
cessfully brought  about,  it  may  prove  useful  in  counteracting  inflammation, 
and  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood,  two  of  the  indications  above 
referred  to.  A  very  sore  mouth,  or  profuse  salivation  should  not  be  umed  aL 
A  mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hoor^ 
and  the  operation  assisted  by  gentle  mercurial  friction  upon  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  and  arms. 

In  the  cases  with  depressed  circulation,  pale  and  cold  surface,  and  collapsed 
rather  than  turgid  countenance,  should  the  debility  not  be  in  itself  alarming, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  blood  locally  by  cups  or  leeches  from  the  tem- 
ples or  back  of  the  neck,  or  to  make  a  small  tentative  bleeding  from  the  arm. 
If,  by  the  loss  of  a  little  blood,  the  pulse  should  acquire  increased  fulneai 
and  strength,  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  further  \  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  become  somewhat  more  depressed,  all  thought  of  direct  depletion 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  treatment  should  be  confined  to  moderate  par- 
gation,  revulsion  towards  the  extremities,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  and 
a  gentle  mercurial  impression.  Sometimes  the  debility  approaches  to  syncope, 
and  imperiously  demands  the  employment  of  supporting  measures.  In  such 
cases,  an  injection  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  thrown  into  the  rectum,  blisters 
and  rubefacients  applied  to  the  skin,  and,  if  these  should  not  sufficiently  ex- 
cite the  circulation,  carbonate  of  ammonia^  arnica,  capsicum,  oil  of  turpentine, 
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&c.,  may  be  giyen  by  the  moilth;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  stimulants  dis- 
posed to  act  immediately  upon  the  brain,  such  as  the  fermented  br  distilled 
liquids,  unless  under  circumstances  of  the  strongest  urgency. 

During  the  treatment,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bladder,  and  the  urine 
drawn-  off  regularly  if  requisite  by  the  catheter.  Upon  the  restoration  of  con- 
sciousness, the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  disturbances  whether 
moral  or  physical.  The  diet  should  be  of  the  lowest  kind  in  the  early  stages, 
consiBting  of  farinaceous  or  demulcent  drinks,  when  the  patient  can  swallow. 
As  the  case  advances,  it  should  be  improved,  and,  in  convalescence,  the  milder 
forms  of  animal  food  may  be  allowed  in  great  moderation,  such  as  milk,  a  soft ' 
boiled  egg  daily,  boiled  fowl  or  mutton,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  vegetable  sub- 
stances. All  premature  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient  should  be  sedulously 
guarded  against.  In  the  prostrate  cases^  it  may  be  necessary  16  give  animal 
broths  even  at  an  early  period. 

Should  paralytic  syniptoms  succeed  those  of  apoplexy,  the  treatment  must 
be  conducted  upon  the  plan  recommended  under  the  head  of  palsy. 

Prophylactic  Treatment — This  is  of  great  importance  in  apoplexy.  After 
one  attack,  the  patient  should  be  considered  as  peculiarly  prone  to  the  disease, 
and  put  upon  his  guard  at  all  points.  His  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly 
open  once  a  day ;  and,  if  any  tendency  to  constipation  exist,  he  should  take 
occasionally  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  some  other  saline  ca* 
thartic.  Should  vertigo  or  headache,  with  a  flushed  face,  and  a  strong  full 
pulse,  come  on  at  any  tin^e,  no  hesitation  should  exist  in  employing  the  lan- 
cet, or  in  taking  blood  locally  from  the  head,  or  in  the  use  of  an  active  purge, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Care,  however,  should  be  taked 
not  to  confound  merely  nervous  sensations  from  disordered  digestion,  hysterical 
tendencies,  or  other  cause,  with  those  resulting  from  sanguineous  congestion. 

All  the  causes  of  the  disease  should  be  most  carefully  avoided.  The  diet  o^ 
the  patient  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  food  and  milk,  with  the  lighter 
meats,  especially  boiled  meats,  in  moderation.  Stimulating  drinks  and  con- 
diments should  be  wholly  proscribed.  Even  tea  and  coffee,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  taken  weak  and  in  small  quantities;  and  black  tea  should  be  pre* 
ferred.  The  object  should  be  to  avoid  plethora  on  the  one  band,  and  ansBmia, 
which  provokes  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  on  the  other.  The  patient  should 
take  moderate  exercise,  particularly  of  the  passive  kind ;  but  should  avoid 
all  active  muscular  exertion,  should  never  strain  under  any  circumstances, 
even  at  stool,  should  never  walk  fast,  or  run,  or  mount  a  flight  of  staird  hastily. 
He  should  always  sleep  with  the  head  elevated,  and,  though  taking  care  to 
keep  sufficiently  warm  at  night,  should  avoid  the  other  extreme  of  excessive 
beat.  In  warm  weather,  a  mattrass  should  be  preferred  to  a  feather  bed.  In 
the  use  of  the  bath,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  heated  above  98°. 
The  hot  bath  produces  often  almost  as  powerful  an  impression  on  the  brain 
as  wine.  The  cold  bath  should  also  be  used  with  caution.  Though  the  patient 
might  often  employ  it  with  impunity  and  even  advantage  to  his  general  health, 
yet  there  is  always  the  risk  that  the  blood  may  be  too  suddenly  concentrated 
in  the  brain.  Nor  is  less  caution  necessary  in  watching  over  his  mental  con- 
dition. It  should  be  the  care  of  the  patient's  life  to  maintain  an  equable  frame 
of  mind,  and  never  to  allow  himself  to  be  excited  into  passion  or  strong 
emotion  by  any  of  the  varying  interests,  or  conflicts,  or  vexations  of  this 
world.  Severe  intellectual  occupation,  also,  if  previously  the  habit  of  the 
patient,  should  be  abandoned  for  the  remainder  of  life.  In  short,  it  should 
be  his  aim,  and  that  of  his  medical  adviser,  to  maintain  in  all  things,  in  eat- 
ing, drinking,  exercise,  employment,  pleasure,  and  pursuits  of  every  kind, 
as  well  as  in  the  state  of  the  bodily  functions,  a  wholesome  moderation. 
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Article  IF. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  fanotional  disease  of  the  brain  may 
be  regarded ;  Jirst,  in  relation  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  organ ;  Becomdly^ 
in  relation  to  certain  symptoms  or  groups  of  symptoms,  which,  though  in  some 
instances  they  have  the  rank  of  diseases,  are  in  fact  only  the  efiects  of  the 
true  disease,  and  the  signs  hy  which  it  is  made  known.  It  will  qontribote  to 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  consider  it  in  both  these  lights. 

Before  entering  upon  the  special  affections,  there  is  one  preliminary  con- 
sideration which  it  is  necessary  to  present  to  the  student.  A  remarkable  fiiet, 
familiar  to  all  pathologists,  is,  that  similar  phenomena  very  often  proceed  from 
precisely  opposite  conditions  of  the  hrain ;  so  that  it  is  occasionally  very  dif* 
ficult  to  decide,  from  the  symptoms  alone,  what  is  its  real  pathological  state. 
To  some  pathologists  this  fact  seems  so  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  a  soond 
philosophy,  that  they  have  endeavoured,  in  the  seemingly  oppoaite  states  of 
the  part,  to  discover  somQ  one  action  or  influence  of  an  identical  character,  to 
which  the  effects  may  be  ascribed.  Such  an  influence  is  supposed  to  faavs 
been  found  in  pressure  on  the  brain,  which  is  said  to  be  produced  when  the 
condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation  is  in  any  way  disturbed.  Thus,  if  too 
much  blood  is  sent  into  the  arteries,  pressure  upon  the  cerebral  substance  la 
their  vicinity  is  the  necessary  result.  If  too  little  is  sent,  then,  as  the  cranioa 
is  a  plenum,  always  kept  full  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  there  mut 
be  a  corresponding  excess  in  the  veins,  so  that  pressure  is  exerted  in  their 
neighbourhood.  But  this  explanation  is  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  pkoe, 
it  does  not  meet  those  cases  in  which  the  blood  is  altered  in  quality  only, 
nor  those  in  which  the  morbid  phenomena  are  purely  nervous  without  aoy 
vascular  change ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  assumed,  as  the  result  of  pressure, 
symptoms  which  are  very  different  from  buch  as  are  known  to  proceed  from 
that  cause.  Thus,  stupor  is  well  known  to  be  produced  by  pressure ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  morbid  vigilance  Las  ever  been  shown  to  be  among  its  effects. 

But  this  peculiarity  of  cerebral  disorder  is  really  not  so  anomalous  as  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  phenomena  of  electricity,  analogous,  n 
various  respects,  to  those  of  nervous  action,  are  not  less  so  in  the  present  cafe. 
We  obtain  effects,  to  ordinary  observation  precisely  the  same,  from  positiu 
and  negative  electricity.  Both  produce  attraction  and  repulsion,  the  electrie 
spark,  the  shock,  and  chemical  decomposition.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  brain,  which  is  the  great  nervous  battery,  should  exhibit  similar 
effects  from  precisely  opposite  conditions.  It  is  true  that  science  can  detect 
a  difference  between  the  effects  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  similar  difference  will  some  time  be  detected  also  ia 
the  seemingly  identical  results  of  opposite  cerebral  disturbance.  As  it  is,  wt 
can  often,  by  a  close  observation,  discover  peculiarities  which  enable  us  to 
determine,  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  particular  patholo^oal  condition  in 
which  the  phenomena,  in  any  special  case,  may  have  originated.  I  do  aot 
wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  believe  the  brain  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
ealvanic  battery.  My  object  is  simply  to  prove  that,  in  the  apparent  coatra- 
diction,  there  is  in  fact  nothing  opposed  to  the  course  of  nature  in  other 
departments,  and  consequently  nothing  impossible,  or  really  contradictory. 
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I.  PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS. 

These  may  bo  included  under  the  divisions  of  1.  pure  nervous  irritation, 
without  any  necessary  participation  of  the  blood-vessels;  2.  vascular  irritation, 
or  active  congestion;  3.  depression,  whether  nervous  or  vascular;  and  4. 
mechanical  or  passive  congestion. 

1.  Nervous  Irritation. — The  brain  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  irrita- 
tation  of  an  essentially  nervous  character ;  that  is,  without  necessary  partici- 
pation of  the  blood-vessels.  Too  exclusive  an  importance  has,  I  think,  been 
attached  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  this  organ.  All  the  morbid  pheno* 
mena  have  been  ascribed  by  some  pathologists  to  too  much  or  too  little  blood, 
or  to  its  unequal  quality  or  distribution.  These  are  undoubtedly  frequent 
sources  of  cerebral  disorder ;  but  the  brain  is  also  frequently  excited  into  dis- 
ease without  them.  The  nervous  system  has  a  mode  of  action  of  its  own,  in 
which,  though  blood  may  be  necessary  as  an  instrument,  it  is  not  the  main 
operating  principle.  This  action  is  susceptible  of  exaltation,  depression,  or 
depravation  in  itself,  and  from  the  influence  of  its  own  peculiar  agents.  The 
fact  here  stated  is  not  of  merely  speculative  interest.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  practically  important ;  and  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done  by 
looking  to  the  blood-vessels  exclusively  as  the  seat  or  source  of  cerebral  dis- 
order. But,  in  thus  asserting  for  the  nervous  functions  a  capacity  of  exclu- 
sive and  independent  disease,  we  must  not  forget  that  their  irritation  frequently, 
in  the  end,  involves  the  blood-vessels;  and  that  the  a£fcction,  if  not  relieved, 
may  terminate  in  active  congestion  or  inflammation. 

Sj/mptom$. — As  the  offices  of  the  brain  are  numerous,  so  also  must  be  the 
signs  of  its  excessive  excitation.  To  enumerate  all  these  in  the  present  place 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Irritation  in  the  brain  obeys  the  general 
laws  of  that  morbid  a£fectlon.  If  moderate,  it  exalts  the  healthy  functions 
without  otherwise  altering  them ;  if  stronger,  it  more  or  less  deranges  the  func- 
tions ;  in  great  excess,  it  entirely  changes  or  abolishes  them.  Thus,  sensation 
and  perception  may  be  simply  rendered  more  acute ;  or  they  may  be  deranged, 
producing  vertigo,  pain,  and  every  variety  of  disorder  in  vision,  hearing,  touch, 
&c.,  from  buzzing  in  the  ears,  unnatural  colouring  of  objects,  a  sense  of  tin- 
gling, formication,  &c.,  to  complete  hallucination.  The  intellectual  faculties 
and  the  emotions  may  be  excited  into  increased  vigour,  or  may  be  completely 

Eerverted,  as  in  delirium  and  insanity.  The  general  overseeing  faculty  of  the 
rain  may  be  simply  stimulated  to  increased  vigilance,  to  a  more  ready  and 
rapid  response  to  aH  the  intimations  of  its  dependent  functions;  or  it  may  be 
thrown  into  excessive  disorder,  evinced  by  restlessness,  jactitation,  obstinate 
sleeplessness,  &c.  The  motor  faculty  may  merely  impart  increased  activity 
and  energy  to  the  muscles  under  the  influence  of  the  will;  or  it  may  throw  off 
more  or  less  completely  subordination  to  that  principle,  and  give  rise  to  every 
variety  of  spasm  and  convulsion.  Finally,  all  the  functions  above  referred 
to  may  be  overwhelmed  by  an  excess  of  the  irritation,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely lost  in  stupor  and  coma. 

Not  only  the  proper  cerebral  functions  become  deranged  in  this  species  ct 
irritation,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  many,  I  might  perhaps  say,  all  those 
of  organic  life.  Connected  with  the  digestive  function  we  often  have  nausea 
and  vomiting ;  with  the  secretory,  disorder  of  the  liver  and  kidneys ;  with  the 
respiratory,  hurried  and  otherwise  irregular  breathing ;  with  the  circulatory, 
a  frequent  and  agitated,  though  seldom  full  or  energetic  pulse. 
VOL.  n.  43 
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Yarionfl  special  dieeasefl  either  consist  exclusively  in  some  modification  of 
cerebral  nervous  irritation,  or  frequently  partake  of  that  affection.  Snch, 
among  others,  are  insanity,  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  and  hysteria.  Fre- 
quently also,  it  is  met  with  at  the  threshold  of  other  diseases,  in  which  the 
morbid  action  consists  mainly  in  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation.  It  exists, 
moreover,  very  often  in  its  milder  grades,  without  receiving  any  other  name 
than  the  vague  one  of  nervous  disorder. 

Causes. — ^The  nervous  temperament,  great  mobility  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  children  and  females,  and  debility  or  poverty  of  the  blood  predispose  to 
this  form  of  disease.  Causes  which,  in  a  vigorous  frame,  might  indoce  vae- 
cular  irritation,  -  are  apt  in  debility  to  excite  only  the  nervous.  Aoasmia 
operates  especiaHy  as  a  predisposing  cause.  When  the  blood  is  not  rich 
enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system,  the  cerebral  centres  receive  inti- 
mation of  the  deficiency  from  every  function,  in  order  that  the  due  inflaenoe 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  heart,  and  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, which  itself  often  amounts  to  irritation,  or  readily  becomes  so  by  the 
addition  of  any  new  stimulus. 

The  exciting  causes  are  excessive  intellectual  action,  violent  enaotion,  strong 
impressions  fi^m  without  upon  the  senses,  and  almost  every  variety  of  load 
irritation  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  gums,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and  the 
uterus.  The  headache  accruing  from  acid  in  the  stomach,  the  delirium  some- 
times excited  by  excessive  pain,  the  insanity  from  hepatic  disease,  the  coma 
of  uterine  affections,  and  the  convulsions  from  intestinal  spasm  in  in&nts,  aie 
often  examples  of  this  kind. 

It  is  important,  in  reference  to  treatment,  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  ba- 
tween  purely  nervous  and  vascular  irritation  of  the  brain ;  but  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  will  be  most  conveniently  given  under  the  following  head. 

Treatment — It  is  only  the  general  principles  of  treatment  that  can  be 
given  in  this  place.  The  indications  are,  I.  to  remove  the  cause  of  irritatioa, 
whether  predisposing  or  exciting;  2.  to  diminish  the  susceptibility,  or  directly 
to  repress  the  excitement  of  the  cerebral  centres;  and  3.  to  equalize  the  nerv- 
ous action,  either  by  medicines  calculated  to  stimulate  the  whole  nervous  sjs- 
tern,  or  by  revulsive  impressions  upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 

To  meet  the  first  indication,  the  patient  must  be  protected  as  far  as  possible 
from  exterior  sources  of  irritation;  and  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  state  of  aD 
the  organs  must  be  instituted,  in  order  that  any  existing  disease  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  system  may  be  corrected.  As  a  debilitated  and  anemic  eonditioD 
of  system  predisposes  to  the  complaint,  such  a  condition,  if  present,  shook! 
be  removed  by  the  chalybeates  and  other  tonics,  exercise,  pure  air,  and  a 
nourishing  diet. 

The  second  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  opium  and  other  narcotics,  as 
extract  of  hemp,  hyoscjamus,  belladonna,  stramonium,  oonium,  aconite,  chlo- 
roform, tobacco,  digitalis,  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the  most  efficient,  beyond  all 
comparison,  being  opium  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms  of  prepara- 
tion. When  the  cause  is  temporary,  this  narcotic  will  often  at  once  most  happily 
control  the  disease.  Thus,  I  have  seen  the  most  violent  delirium,  depending 
upon  temporary  excitement,  yield  immediately  to  a  full  dose  of  that  narcotic 
But,  in  the  use  of  these  medicines,  especially  of  such  of  them  as  possen 
stimulating  properties,  and  the  power  of  producing  congestion  of  the  brais, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  vascular  irritation  for  the  nervous. 
In  relation  to  those  which  rather  diminish  than  excite  vascular  fnlness  in  the 
brain,  including  chloroform  exhibited  by  the  stomach,  aconite,  tobacco,  digi- 
talis, and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  caution  is  not  equally  necessary ;  though  these 
are  in  general  much  less  efficient  for  the  end  in  view,  and  are  liable  to  the 
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danger  of  producing  too  great  prostration.     Under  this  indication  may  come 
also  tho  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  third  indication  is  met  by  the  nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics, 
such  as  musk,  assafetida,  camphor,  the  ethereal  preparations,  valerian,  and 
garlic,  internally  or  externally  used ;  by  the  tonics  which  operate  with  peculiar 
energy  on  the  nervous  system,  as  quinia,  and  the  metallic  tonics  generally; 
and  by  revulsives  to  the  surface,  including  hot  pediluvia,  rubefacients,  blisters^ 
setons,  issues,  &o.  Blisters  often  have  a  most  Aappy  effect.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  patients,  restless,  agitated,  and  wakeful,  to  bo  completely  calmed,  and  to 
fall  into  a  peaceful  sleep  under  the  operation  of  that  remedy. 

Mental  influences  often  operate  like  a  charm  in  calming  this  variety  of 
cerebral  irritation,  probably  in  chief  by  a  kind  of  revulsive  action  within  the 
brain ;  one  function  in  excess  being  reduced  by  calling  another  into  operation . 
The  principles  of  faith,  hope,  fear,  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  various 
affections,  may  be  occasionally  brought  into  play  with  great  effect;  and  a  strong 
or  steady  occupation  of  the  imagination  and  reasoning  faculties  has  occasionally 
a  wonderful  influence. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  useful,  and  often  injurious,  by  increasing  debility  or 
giving  rise  to  ansemia;  nevertheless,  it  may  sometimes  be  called  for  by  coex- 
isting diseases ;  and  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  in  which  vascular  congestion 
is  mingled  with,  or  supervenes  upon  the  nervous,  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
require  the  lancet.  More  or  less  congestion  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  an 
irritation  originally  exclusively  nervous;  and,  in  such  cases,  even  though  there 
may  be  general  debility,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  often  affords  much 
relief;  but  the  remedy  should  be  resorted  to  with  caution,  especially  in  cases 
of  long  duration,  lest  its  frequent  repetition  should  do  more  harm  by  aggril- 
vating  the  disordered  condition  of  system,  than  good  by  relieving  the  cerebral 
affection. 

2.  Vascular  Irritation,  or  Active  Ck>nge8tion. — It  is  supposed 
by  some  that,  as  the  brain  is  incompressible,  and  the  cranial  oavi^  a  plenunr, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  organ  is  the  same  under  all  circumstances.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  cerebral  substance  may  not  be  somewhat  compressed, 
even  by  the  force  which  the  heart  is  capable  of  exerting,  and  consequently 
that  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  may  not  be  admitted.  Besides,  under 
an  increased  pressure  from  without,  or  an  increased  attaractive  force  from  with- 
in, it  is  very  possible  that  portions  of  the  cerebral  substknce,  or  of  the  serous 
liquid  impregnating  its  tissue,  and  contained  in  its  cavities,  may  be  so  far 
absorbed  as  to  create  space  for  the  entrance  of  more  blo#i;  The  arteries,  more- 
over, may  be  distended,  while  the  veins  and  sinuses  are  diminished  in  capa- 
city;  the  compression  of  the  latter  being  compensated  by  a  more  brisk  current 
through  them.  At  all  events,  there  may  be  an  increased  rapidity  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  in  general ;  so  that  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  influence 
nay  bear,  within  a  given  time,  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the.  organ.  Vascular 
irritation,  therefore,  has  full  scope  for  its  display  in  the  brain;  and  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  modes  of  derangement. 

S^mptom^. — The  derangements  of  sensorial,  mental,  and  motor  function  in 
the  brain,  already  detailed  as  the  effects  of  nervous  irritation,  may  equally 
result  from  the  vascular.  Among  the  most  common  are  a  sense  of  fulness, 
weight,  or  distension  in  the  head;  giddiness;  headache  of  every  grade  and 
variety;  increased  sensitiveness  to  sound,  with  buziing,  roaring,  and  other 
perversions  of  hearing;  double,  partial,  luminous,  painful,  dim,  or  otherwise 
disordered  vision,  with  muscle  volitantes,  scintillations,  &c.;  tingling,  formiqi^ 
tion,  neuralgic  pains,  numbness,  and  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sensation  in 
various  parts  of  tho  body;  nausea  and  vomiting;  morbid  vigilance,  or  perbapt 
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more  frequently  oppression,  heayineM,  drowsiness,  and  stupor  in  varioiu  de- 
grees ',  mental  confusion,  loss  of  memory,  and  delirium ;  and  finally  Bubsnltoii 
spasm,  convulsions,  or  the  opposite  condition,  indicated  by  muscular  weakness, 
tremors,  and  temporary  paralysis  of  motion.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  thai 
all  these  symptoms  are  not  present  in  any  one  case.  They  are,  indeed,  often 
contradictory,  and  could  not  exist  together.  There  may  be  one  only,  or  a  few, 
or  many  variously  grouped. 

Active  congestion  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  of  itself  serious,  and  may  prore 
fatal;  but  its  greatest  danger  is  as  the  precursor  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
or  its  membranes,  or  of  apoplectic  effusion.  Another  injurious  result,  com- 
mon to  this  and  the  preceding  variety  of  cerebral  disorder,  in  the  establieli- 
ment  in  the  brain,  under  frequently  renewed  irritations,  of  a  habit  which  may 
lead  to  the  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  from  slight  causes,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  us  in  epilepsy,  some  forms  of 
hysteria,  chronic  headache,  &c.  It  is  a  condition  which  requires  attentioD; 
and  by  the  proper  management  of  which,  at  an  early  period,  much  subsequenl 
suffering  and  danger  may  be  prevented. 

Cannes. — All  the  causes  enumerated  under  the  last  head  may  produce  visci- 
lar  irritation,  when  the  system  is  predisposed  to  it ;  and,  as  before  stated,  it  it 
very  apt  to  be  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  an  irritation  primarily  purely 
nervous.  But  there  are  certain  causes  more  especially  operative,  such  si 
direct  injury  to  the  head  by  falls,  blows,  &c.,  exposure  of  the  head  to  intnst 
solar  or  artificial  heat,  external  cold,  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  exciting  passiooa, 
febrile  diseases,  translated  gouty  or  rheumatic  irritation,  suppressed  discharm 
teething  in  children,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  various  intestinal 
and  stomachic  disorders.  The  sanguineous  temperament,  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  an  over-richness  of  the  blood,  may  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting predispositions  to  it.  Men  are  probably  more  subject  to  it  than 
women.  It  is  common  in  infancy,  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  from  that  np  to 
maturity,  and  again  in  advanced  life. 

Difirpiom. — It  is  sometimes  highly  important  to  distinguish  active  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  from  passive  congestion,  depression,  or  mere  nervous  irrita- 
tion. In  relation  to  the  two  former  of  these  affections,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  From  nervous  irritation  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  state  of  the  circulation.  In  active  congestion,  the 
face  is  usually  flushed,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  the  whole  countenance  often 
turgid.  If  the  patient  is  sensible,  he  is  apt  to  complain  of  fulness,  distension, 
or  heaviness  of  the  head  ;  and  any  vertigo  or  headache  which  he  may  have  it 
much  increased  by  stooping,  with  the  head  downward.  The  temporal  and 
carotid  arteries  sometimes  may  be  seen  to  throb.  These  symptoms  are  of^ea 
wanting  in  the  purely  nervous  irritation.  The  state  of  the  pulse,  too,  is  dif- 
ferent. In  the  former  condition  it  may  be  small  or  large,  accelerated,  or  slow, 
but  it  is  almost  always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  tense,  hard,  and  strong.  Ii 
the  latter,  it  may  be  natural  as  to  frequency,  or  very  much  excited,  mit  if 
generally  rather  feeble,  or  at  least  destitute  of  tension.  In  nervous  irritatioa 
there  is  often  an  aspect  of  a  lighter,  more  fugitive  aflection,  sinking  less  deeply 
into  the  sources  of  life,  which  an  experienced  eye  can  readily  detect.  la 
congestion,  when  considerable,  there  is  more  tendency  to  drowsiness  or  stupor; 
the  expression  of  countenance  is  duller,  or  more  changed  ;  and  the  case  ap- 
pears to  approach  nearer  to  the  character  of  inflammation  or  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

Treatm^mt. — ^The  treatment  in  this  affection,  independently  of  the  measorei 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  cause,  which  should  never  be  neglected,  is 
chiefly  depletory,  sedative  to  the  circulation,  and  revulsive.     Bleeding,  gene- 
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ral  and  local,  pnrging,  the  warm  bath,  the  antiikiODials  when  the  stomach  is 
not  irritable,  other  saline  refrigerants,  cold  to  the  head  and  hot  pediluvia, 
mustard,  blisters,  &c.,  to  the  extremities,  with  low  diet,  rest,  and  an  elevated 
position  of  the  head,  are  the  principal  remedies.  Very  often,  in  mild  cases, 
the  symptoms  may  be  removed  by  a  saline  cathartic  and  attention  to  the  diet. 
When  serious,  however,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  lancet.  The  inter- 
nal use  of  aconite  has  been  highly  recommended.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  though  the  warm  bath  may  be  useiPiil,  the  hot  bath  might  prove  injurious 
by  over-stimulation.  But  no  permanent  benefit  can  be  expected  while  the 
offending  cause  remains.  This,  therefore/ should  be  diligently  sought  for,  and 
removed  or  corrected  if  possible. 

8.  Depression. — In  this  condition  the  activity  of  the  brain  is  diminished 
either  by  a.  directly  depreissing  influence,  or  the  withdrawing  of  an  accustomed 
stimulus. 

The  symptoms,  so  far  as  regards  the  disorder  of  sensation,  consciousness, 
mental  action,  and  motive  power,  are  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  as 
resulting  from  irritation  of  the  brain.  We  have  the  same  headache,  vertigo, 
disordered  vision  and  hearing,  wakefulness,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma. 
There  is  not,  as  from  the  moderate  influence  of  the  other  affection,  increased 
cerebral  energy ;  as  indicated  by  greater  acuteness  of  sensation,  more  brilliancy 
of  imagination,  a  more  rapid  flow  of  just  thought  and  expression.  These  can 
only  result  from  a  positive  excitement  of  the  brain;  but  all  the  other  derange- 
ments alluded  to  may  be  experienced.  It  may  seem  strange  that  obstinate 
wakefulness  and  violent  convulsion,  should  be  among  the  effects  of  cerebral 
depression;  yet  few  facts  in  medicine  appear  to  me  to  be  better  established. 
Thus,  take  &way  from  the  brain  a  stimulus  to  which  it  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  one  of  the  first  results  is  morbid  vigilance ;  and  this  condition  is  a 
not  unfre<|uent  attendant  on  the  debility  which  succeeds  exhausting  acute  dis- 
eases. The  last  vital  act  of  the  system,  expiring  under  the  loss  of  blood,  is 
sometimes  convulsions.  It  is  well  known  that  oil  the  phenomena  of  advanced 
meningeal  inflammation,  or  acute  hydrocephalus,  are  sometimes  imitated  in 
children  in  the  lowest  stages  of  exhaustion  from  bowel  affections;  and  the 
brain  is  found  apparently  healthy  after  death.  The  insanity  which  attends 
starvation  might  be  adduced  as  another  illustration  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  an  excited  and  depressed  brain ;  but  it  is  probable 
that,  in  this  case,  there  is  a  real  and  powerful  irritation  of  the  cerebral  centres, 
proceeding  from  the  impressions  sent  up  to  it  so  urgently  from  all  parts  of  the 
suffering  system. 

After  death  from  cerebral  depression,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  debility, 
serous  effusion  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  and 
has  been  misinterpreted  into  an  evidence  of  inflammation;  especially  as  soft- 
ening of  the  cerebral  substance  has  been  at  the  same  time  observed,  resulting 
from  the  imbibition  of  the  serum,  and  a  sort  of  maceration,  or  possibly  from 
some  directly  depressing  influence.  The  presence  of  the  effused  fluid  is  no- 
thing more  than  what  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  from  the  pre- 
existing condition.  The  brain  is  not  sufficiently  nourished,  or  is  not  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  blood,  and,  as  the  cranium  does  not  admit  of  a  vacuum, 
the  loss  of  bulk  is  supplied  by  effusion  of  watery  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels. 

The  caiLses  of  cerebral  depression  are  long  continued  or  excessive  cold;  the 
depressing  passions,  such  as  fear  and  grief;  various  sedative  poisons,  as  tobacco, 
digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  chloroform ;  the  irrespirable  gases,  as  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  &c. ;  deficiency  in  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  blood,  or  in  its  supply  to  the  brain;  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood;  an  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter^  and  the  presence  of  urea  and 
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bilhnM  matter  in  the  Mood;  the  iHtlidmriiiff  of  WM^wotMam^  vtiknlu; 
and,  B^opndarilyy  any  ezomve  ezcitement  when  it  ceases.  Of  ooiine»  all 
the  modes  of  livings  the  kinds  of  exposure/ the  accidents,,  the  diaeaaea  whkk 
produce  any  of  the  above  conditions,  may  act  as  remote  causes  of  Mcdml 
depression.  To  enumerate  them  here  would  be  only  to  occupy  apaee  witk 
what  is  already  fcmiliar  to  the  reader. 

An  importent  point  is  to  discriminate  between  depression  apd  Taseolar 
irritation  of  the  brain.  The  greatest  practical  evils  have  resolted  from  error 
upon  this  point  Bleeding,  has  often  been  resorted  to  in  diseaaes  of  para  d^ 
bility/  because  convulsions,  or  delirium,  or  insanity^  or  morbid  vigilance,  or 
some  other  symptom  occurring  in  cerebral  exaltation,  has  been  misinterpreted 
into  a  necessary  sign  of  tl^it  condition  of  the  brain.  The  diagnoaia,  u  net 
always  oasy.  But  we  can  generally  reach  a  tolerably  juat  coneloaion,  bj 
teking  into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  affection,  and  the  signs  ezhibifeM 
by  the  organic  functiona.  When,  for  example,  the  effect  can  be  dearly  tnoed 
to  a  directly  sedative  agent,  or  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  direct  stimnlna,  or  to 
an  obviously  debilitatea  condition  of  the  system;  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pulse,  thouffh  perhaps  frequent,  is  less  firm  and  strong  than  in  health,  the 
face  pole,  bvid, .  or  purplish,  the  capilkiry  circulation  Sow,  and  the  patient 
disposed  to  faintness  upon  exertion,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  donbt  npon  the 
subject  The  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  Opon  rising  from  a  atoofnns  to  an 
erect  position  is  another  valuable  diagnostic  sign.  The  difficnll^  ia  &at,  in 
cases  of  debility,  an  active  congestion  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  induced  by 
an  irriUnt  cause,  and  exhibits  itself  by  cerebral  symptoms  similar  to  tbosa  of 
depression.  But  thd  nature  of  the  cause  will  often  enable  us  to  decide  justly; 
and  a  permanent  ffashing  of  the  face,  or  other  signs  indicative  of  a  ateady 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  would  very  much  aid  the  diagnosis. 
Another  difficulty  is  sometimes  presented  by  cases,  in  which  e  sodden  ani 
powerful  irritent  .influence  has  overwhelmed  the  brain,  and  a6  hr  cramped  its 
energies  as  to  have  induced  a  prostrate  cptidition  of  the  organic  funetionia.  A 
blow  upon  the  head,  an  astounding  piece  of  intelligence,  the  shock  of  e  seven 
accident  or  surgical  operation,  or  excessive  pain  iu  some  structure,  especially 
rich  in .  pympathies,  as  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  &c.,  occasionally 
produces  such  a  result  Here  too  we  are  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  natue 
of  the  cause;  and,  whenever  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
the  condition  of  things  alluded  to,  we  should  act  cautiously  in  the  appUca-* 
tion  of  stimulant  measures,  from  the  fear  of  subsequent  reaction. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  itself,  or  apoplectic  congestion  or  effusion,  by 
interfering  with  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  organ,  sometimes  induces  the 
same  apparent  signs  of  debility;  but  the  previous  symptoms  and  attendant 
circumstences  will  generally  sufficiently  evince  the  nature  of  the  oase. 

Treatment — ^Tonics,  stimulants,  external  irritants,  and  a  nutritions  diet, 
with  the  means  necessary  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  affection,  are  indicated 
in  this  condition  of  the  brain.  In  cases  at  all  doubtful,  those  stimulaali 
should  be  preferred  which  have  the  least  permanent  impression  npon  the 
brain,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  capmcum,  muak,  aid 
assafetida;  while  external  stimulation  by  means  of  rubefacienta,  blisters,  the 
hot  bath,  &0.,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  electro- magnetism,  shonU  bs 
mainly  relied  on,  when  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  esse. 
Should  the  respiration  have  been  suspended,  it  should  be  restored  artifiaaUy. 
This  is  efipecially  importent  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  from  irrespirable  gases. 
The  shock  of  cold  water  suddenly  dashed  upon  the  surface  is  sometimes  veiy 
effective,  by  rousing  the  suspended  sensibilities  of  the  brain. 
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4.  Mechanical  or  Passive  Ck>nge8tion. — This  results  from  causes 
intcrferlDg  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  cerebral  vessels.  The' blood 
accumulates  in  the  veias  and  sinuses;  the  capacity  of  the  arteries  is  of  course 
diminished;  less  arterial  blood  is  admitted  than  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  functions;  and  we  h^w  the  double  result  of  compression  and  depres- 
sion of  the  brain. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  a  feeling  of  fulness, 
weight,  and  sometimes  coldness  in  the  head,  an  actual  diminution  of  temper- 
ature in  this  party  a  strong  tendency  to  drowsiness  or  stupor,  vertigo,  faint- 
ness,  impaired  vision  with  mu8c«9  volitantes,  forgetfulness  of  things  or  words, 
dulness  of  countenance,  a  livid  or  purplish  hue  of  the  lips  and  different  parts 
of  the  face,  with  paleness,  occasionally  nausea,  and  depression  in  the  func- 
tions of  circulation  and  respiration. 

The  causes  are  ligatures  around  the  neck,  tumours  pressing  upon  the 
venous  trunks,  gravitation,  and  such  an  organic  or  functional  derangement 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood  either  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  through  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  to  produce  accumulation  in  the  descending  cava. 

The  treatment  consists  exclusively  in  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and,  when 
this  is  impossible,  in  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  proportion,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  calls  of  the  system  upon  the  cerebral  centres  to  their 
diminished  capacity.  The  avoidance  of  all  kinds  of  excess,  mental  or  phy- 
aical,  is  especially  requisite. 


n.  MORBID  PHENOMENA. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat,  in  this  place,  of  all  the  phenomena  of  functional 
disease  of  the  brain.  Most  of  them  have  been  already,  or  will  be  hereafter 
fully  considered,  in  connexion  with  special  diseases,  either  consisting  essen- 
tially of  this  kind  of  derangement,  or  associated  with  it.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain phenomena,  which,  though  noticed  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  in  various 
places,  yet  have  not  been  presented  so  fully  or  so  connectedly  to  the  reader  as 
their  importance  would  seem  to  require ;  and  others  whioh,  not  essentially 
connected  with  any  other  special  complaint,  and  scarcely  meriting  the  rank 
of  distinct  diseases  themselves,  yet  demand  some  attention,  and  may  be  most 
conveniently  noticed  under  this  heading.  The  phenomena,  or  affections 
alluded  to,  may  be  included  in  the  divisions  of  1.  sensorial  disorder;  2.  mental 
disorder ;  and  3.  disorder  in  the  motor  power. 

1.   Sen^^i  Duorder. 

This  may  embrace  all  the  cerebral  derangements  having  reference  to  the 
faculties  of  sensation  and  consciousness;  and  the  morbid  conditions  whioh 
claim  attention  in  this  place  may  be  arranged  under  the  sub-heads  of  head* 
ache,  stupor,  and  wakefulness. 

1.  Headache,  or  Cephalalgia. — In  the  widest  acceptation,  this  may 
be  considered  as  embracing  all  kinds  of  uneasy  sensation  in  the  head.  Very 
often  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  brain,  being  seated  in  the  scalp  or  cra- 
nium. Such  is  the  case  with  many  instances  of  gouty  and  rheumatio  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  exterior  ooverings  of 
the  cranium  or  of  its  sinuses,  and  syphilitic  affections  of  the  periosteum  or 
bony  case  itself.  These  do  not  belong  to  the  complaint  as  here  considered^ 
which  is  exclusively  cerebral. 

Headache  is  of  every  degree,  and  of  every  conceivable  diversity  of  cha» 
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adledeJbnn^Mif  i€«glMpfoeeedfiro»aBa3dfm»iBtolhek^  >**i^7 
oeeopj  •  fMutieslw  nprnt  of  tke  cnaraa,  as  the  fnmtal  hmmeA^j 
eaeer  b0&  tyeSytketeBporaly  thepsrieteUortheoecipitel;  Ttnajai' 
one  mde  of  Ike  hoMl  m  in  AflMercmui;  or  it  mmj  be  diffnedy  sad  of 
inite  extent.  SoowtuMi  it  is  fixed,  loiiietiiiies  ehangeeble  im  hm  pooitioB.  Il 
mmj  be  sppvently  ettpeificjel,  or  felt  ia  tke  depihe  of  the  bnoB.-  It 
lev  TarioiM -IB  dtttttioii  then  in  the  other  teipeeti  nntiooed.  It 
tinoe  bot  fat  an  ineturty  or  bij  leet  for  hovsy  dejit  or  wcjcJke.  Indeed,  is* 
eUuieee  here  oecuiicd  n  whidi  it  has  never  been  eboMitp  dwing  oosbcmmmbmiii 
far  nontha  or  jeank  Mneh  Bore  fieqnentlyt  hoiwever,  vhen  ao  dnraUe,  il 
oeenrs  in  petroxjaina  with  inlet  vale  of  eosparative  or  entite  eaoBy  tiw 
bations  being  quite  irrqpdar  in  their  recmrenee.  Not  nnfieqnentlj, 
every  headache  is  regnkriy  periodical,  being  either  TcaitteBt  or  intetnutlen^ 
and  generally  of  the  qnotidian  or  tertian  tjpe,  thongh  the  intervnl  in  aoaw- 
times  longer,  and  I  have  known  it  to  oeenr  vq^brl j  onee  ia  two  wbAm, 
witfaoat  aaaoeiation  with  anj  natorai  periodieal  lonction.  The  pain  mmj  be 
simple,  or  nay  be  mingled  with  Tarions  other  pet  vetted  senaationay  andi  aa 
giddineaa,  lidneai  or  diatemion,  weight  or  lightneaa,  emptinesa,  bent  or  eeU- 
neae,  hiaring,  bnning,  ringing  or  mering  in  the  eaia,  the  sight  of  dark  or 
Inminoas  epoca,  aeintillationsy  donUe  vision,  half-vision,  dinineae  of  vision^ 
and  tenipurary  Inlndneaa. 

Headaebe  may  be  the  lesnlt  of  any  one  of  the  pathological  eondidone  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eomaMm  of 
their  effects.  It  af^wars  to  be  the  fiivoarite  sign  by  which  nature  mak« 
known  any  deviation  whatever  from  the  normal  state  of  the  brain..  Viewed 
in  this  light,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  safeguard,  intended  to  give  notice  of 
disease  whidi  might  otherwise  escape  attention,  till  too  kte  to  be  remedied; 
and  its  indications  should  never  be  neglected.  The  physician,  conaBlted  fcr 
this  afiection,  should  not  be  content  till  he  has  traeed  it  to  ita  aowee,  howeier 
hidden ;  for  it  is  not  the  pain  only  that  he  is  called  on  to  relieve^  bat  often 
the  more  serious  affection  of  which  it  is  a  mere  symptom. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  consider  headache  as  9ympiomafie 
when  the  resnlt  of  some  known  disease,  and  idiopathic  when  the  pethologicsl 
state  on  which  it  may  depend  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  is  not  reoogniaed 
among  special  diseases.  It  is  obviooslj  nothing  more,  strictly  speaking,  than 
a  symptom  in  either  esse. 

SifmptomaHe  headache  is  exceedingly  common,  snd  associated  with  a  great 
nnmber  of  diseases.  It  is  an  almost  aniform  attendant  on  the  diflRerent  fermi 
of  meningeal  and  cerebral  inflammatidD ;  and  is  nsnally  the  first  sign  by  which 
other  organic  affections  of  the  brain,  such  as  tnmoors,  hydatids,  and  morbid 
growths  or  formations  of  all  kinds,  declare  themselves.  As  the  direct  reeoH 
of  vascular  irritation  of  the  brain,  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of 
all  febrile  diseases,  whether  idiopathic  or  symptomatic^  and  is  n  not  nnfes- 
quent  precnrsor  of  apoplexy,  and  epileptic  oonvolsions.  GUmt  and  rheumatisB 
often  show  themselves  in  this  gaise.  In  the  nervous  form,  it  ia  very  often 
sympathetie  of  disease  of  the  stomach  constituting  tick  htadaehey  of  hepatis 
disease  constituting  hUvmn  headache^  of  worms,  constipation,  and  other  di^ 
orders  of  the  bowels,  of  renal  and  uterine  affections,  and  of  spinal  irritation. 
It  is  sometimes  dependent  on  decayed  teeth,  even  when  these  do  not  ache; 
and,  in  every  obstinate  case  of  cephalalgia,  of  uncertain  origin,  partiealar 
examination  should  be  made  into  the  oondition  of  the  teeth,  and,  it  any  ooe 
of  these  is  found  decayed  and  tender  on  pressure,  it  should  be  extracted.  I 
once  had  a  case  of  headache,  which  had  continued  for  two  or  three  monthly 
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with  varjuig  degrees  of  Violence,  and  had  resisted  nuineroiis  remedies,  ^hich 
yielded  immediately  upon  the  extraction  of  some  decayed  teeth.  Diseases  of 
the  heart  are  Tery  frequently,  and  those  of  the  lunge  somewhat  less  frequently, 
attended  with  headache,  dependent  either  on  the  greater  impulse  with  which 
the  blood  is  sent  into  the  brain,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  updn 
the  insufficient  supply  of  blood,  as  in  pure  dilatation  and  softening  of  th^ 
heart,  mitral  regurgitation,  &o.,  or  upon  venous  congestion  consequent  on 
impediment,  either  pulmonary  or  cardioc,  t^  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  venous  to  the  arterial  system.  Anaemia  and  plethora  are  also  affections 
which  frequently  occasion  headache,  though  from  opposite  causes. 

Idiopathic  headache  is  also  not  uncommon.  It  is  usually  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  nervous  headache.  It  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  its  modes  of 
attack,  duration,  and  recurrence,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  pain. 
Sometimes  coming  on  suddenly  in  a  state  of  apparently  sound  health,  it  pros- 
trates at  once  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  energies  of  the  patient,  and,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  leaves  him  as  abruptly  as  it  approached,  and  with 
all  his  powers  restored.  In  other  instances,  it  comes  on  slowly,  heralded  per- 
haps by  unaccountable  depression  of  spirits,  or  acerbity  of  temper,  and  gradu- 
ally increases  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days,  before  it  attaiiis  its  acme  and  de- 
clines. In  one  patient,  an  attack  is  experienced  at  long  intervals;  in  another, 
the  pain  returns  frequently  and  quite  irregularly ;  in  a  third,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  absent  entirely  for  long  periods  of  time;  at  least  the  individual  never 
feels  himself  secure  against  it  for  a  moment.  Sometimes  it  interrupts  and 
prevents  sleep ;  but  more  frequently  the  patient,  though  tormented  during 
the  day,  will  go  to  sleep  at  the  usual  hour,  and  upon  awaking  find  that  the  pain 
has  left  him  for  a  time.  More  frequently  than  any  other  variety  of  headache, 
this  assumes  the  regular  periodical  form.  In  most  instances,  probably,  the 
pain  is  in  the  front  of  the  head,  over  one  or  both  eyes ;  but  it  is  occasionally 
felt  in  the  occiput,  and  is  often  diffused  without  a  definite  seat.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  hemicrania.  It  may  be  dull  and  grumbling, 
or  heavy  and  throbbing,  or  sharp  and  lancinating  like  neuralgia.  After  con- 
tinuing a  certain  length  of  time,  it  not  unfrequcntly  provokes  vomiting ;  but  . 
differs  from  sick  headache  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  matter  discharged  from 
the  stomach  may  be  quite  destitute  of  acid,  bile,  or  any  acrid  property.  Its 
duration  is  entirely  uncertain.  One  attack  seldom  continues  long ;  but  the 
patient  h  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  it,  in  many  instances,  for  months  or 
years,  and  in  some  even  for  life.  It  is  purely  functional,  and  leaves  no  traces 
in  the  brain  after  death.  The  headache  itself  never  proves  fatal;  but  it  may, 
in  the  end,  so  far  wear  out  the  strength  as  to  render  the  system  less  able  to 
support  the  assaults  of  other  diseases,  and  may  thus  contribute  to  shorten  life. 

The  causes  of  it  are  often  obscure.  One  of  the  most  common  is,  I  belie ve^ 
the  use  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  strong  tea.  Sedentary  habits,  combined  with 
much  mental  exertion,  and  loss  of  sleep,  sometimes  give  rise  to  it,  inde- 
pendently of  any  primary  disease  of  stomach.  It  may  now  and  then  be  traced 
to  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  consequent  upon  defective  renal,  hepatic,  or 
cutaneous  secretion,  upon  the  absorption  of  unwholesome  matters  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  upon  some  concealed  vice  in  the  processes  of  assimilation. 
Occasionally  I  have  observed  the  breath  to  smell  offensively.  It  has  appeared 
to  me  that,  in  many  instances,  this  variety  of  headache  is  nothing  more  than 
a  form  of  nervous  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — For  the  treatment  of  symptomatic  headache,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  various  diseases  of  which  it  is  an  accompaniment.  Under  the 
heads  of  nervous  (fout,  sick  headache,  and  neuraltjia,  he  will  find  remedies  for 
varieties  of  the  disease  in  its  nervous  form.   The  treatment  adapted  especially 
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to  hemtcrnnia  \n  detailed  onder  tbe  last  named  afieotion.     It  is  onlj  for  tlM 

disease  io  its  idiopathic  form  that  the  mode  of  treatment  is  here  (j^ven. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  is  to  discover  and  remove  the  canae. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  patient  is  in  the  habit  of  using  either  strong  tern,  cof* 
fee,  or  tobacco  habitually,  he  should  be  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  abandon* 
ing  it  for  three  or  four  weeks,  by  way  of  experiment.  Very  ofken  he  inll 
find  the  headache  relieved  by  this  simple  measure,  and  then  will  be  sensible 
of  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  the  poison  altogether.  Should  this  mea- 
sure fail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  some  other  cause,  and  if  there  is  any 
one  suspicious  article  of  diet,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  with  that  as 
with  the  substances  mentioned.  The  patient  should  also  sleep  sufficiently  and 
regularly,  should  not  overtask  his  mind  or  allow  himself  to  be  worried  and 
perplexed  by  business  or  other  cause,  and  should  exercise  freely  in  a  pure  air. 
If  a  citizen,  he  should  be  advised  to  take  a  journey  into  the  country.  A  long 
voyage  is  occasionally  very  useful.  Sometimes  a  complete  change  of  life,  tbe 
substitution,  for  example,  of  the  business  of  farming  for  that  of  a  merchant  or 
professional  man  in  cities,  has  a  most  salutary  effect.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  and  the  functions  of  the  sti^ 
mach,  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  and  uterus,  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  pain  may  almost  always  be  temporarily  relieved  by  opiates  or  other 
narcotics;  and  sometimes,  when  it  is  very  severe,  it  becomes  advisable  to 
have  recourse  to  these  remedies ;  though  their  habitual  use  should  be  most 
sedulously  guarded  against.  The  nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics  also 
frequently  afford  relief.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  of 
which  a  fluidrachm  may  be  given ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  have  found  nothing 
more  effectual  than  two  or  three  cups  of  strong  tea  or  coffee.  When  the  dis- 
ease depends  upon  the  use  of  tea  or  coffee,  this  remedy  acts  simply  like  ardent 
spirit  in  relieving  the  horrors  of  intemperance.  It  should,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, not  be  employed,  as  it  aggravates  the  evil  in  the  end.  But  in 
other  cases  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  resource.  Ether  applied  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  to  the  forehead,  chloroform  rubbed  upon  the  scalp  and  then  con- 
fined by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  lotions  with  spirit  of  lavender,  Cologne  water, 
or  bny-rum,  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
the  temples,  or  blisters  behind  tbe  ears,  aod  the  external  use  of  tincture  of 
aconite,  are  sometimes  advantageous.  Tbe  taking  of  several  deep  inspirations 
in  quick  succession  is  said  occasionally  to  afford  relief.  It  was  suggested  by 
M.  Tavignot,  under  the  impression  that  the  affection  might  in  some  instances 
be  connected  with  a  stasis  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  sinuses,  or  insufficient 
change  in  the  lungs.  (See -4m.  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxi.  201.) 

In  relation  to  the  permanent  cure,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  always  be  ai- 
ployed  iu  intermittent  cases,  and  may  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  good  in  othen. 
When  there  is  any  suspicion  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  occasional  purgative  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  wine  of  colchicum, 
to  which  a  full  dose  of  sulphate  of  morphia  may  sometimes  be  added.  Tbe 
chalybeates  should  be  used  in  anemic  cases.  In  certain  extremely  obstinate 
cases,  especially  if  paroxysmal,  arsenic  proves  wonderfully  efficacious.  A 
patient  of  mine,  who  had  been  for  many  months  a  martyr  to  the  disease,  in 
whom  quinia,  iodine,  mercury  pushed  to  salivation,  and  other  powerful  reme- 
dies, including  depiction,  had  been  employed  in  vain,  began  to  improve  iu- 
uiediatcly  under  the  use  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  wiis  effectually  eured  in  tvo 
or  three  weeks.  If  the  disease  prove  obstinate,  the  whole  round  of  remedies 
recnminended  in  neuralgia  is  at  the  command  of  the  physician. 

2  Stupor  and  Wakefulness. — These  opposite  conditions  are  men- 
tioned here,  not  with  a  view  to  minute  description,  but  chiefly  iu  order  to  call 
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attention  particularly  to  the  fact,  that  they  may  each  of  them  be  the  result  of 
a  depression  or  elevation  of  the  cerebral  actions. 

By  stvpor  is  meant  that  condition  of  the  brain  which  consists  in  a  suspen* 
sion  more  or  less  complete  of  the  animal  functions,  while  those  of  the  organic 
life  continue,  and  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  sleep,  except  in  the  citr 
cumstances  that  it  is  much  less  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  depends 
upon  some  morbific  cause.  Under  the  name  may  be  included  various  grades 
of  the  affection,  from  heaviness  or  slight  drowsiness  to  absolute  comaf  in  which 
all  consciousness  is  lost,  and  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused.  It 
may  be  produced  at  any  time  by  pressure  upon  the  Srain,  whether  proceeding 
from  vital  causes  congesting  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  giving  rise  to  effusion 
within  the  cranium ;  or  from  mechanical  causes,  as  depression  of  the  bone,  or 
impediment  to  a  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head.  Some  appear  to  con* 
sider  it  as  dependent  upon  pressure  alone.  But,  as  this  cause  operates  merely 
by  suspending  certain  functions,  there  is  no  reason  why  stupor,  in  its  different 
grades,  should  not  arise  from  other  causes  capable  of  interrupting  the  same 
functions,  whether  by  an  excess  of  excitement  or  a  direct  sedative  impression. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  of  fen  results  from  both  these  causes,  alto- 
gether independently  of  pressure.  Thus,  I  have  seen  coma  consequent  upon 
a  sympathetic  irritation  extended  to  the  brain  from  the  stomach  loaded  with 
indigestible  matter,  when  the  face  was  quite  pale,  the  pulse  was  wholly  undis- 
turbed, and  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  suspect  congestion  within  the 
cranium.  I  have  seen  it,  moreover,  result  apparently  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  consequent  simple  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions.  A  boy  fell  upon 
his  head  from  a  great  height,  and  was  affected  immediately  with  symptoms  o{ 
concussion,  for  which  he  was  at  the  moment  improperly  bled.  His  system, 
however,  reacted,  and  along  with  the  reaction  the  coma  with  which  be  was 
originally  affected  began  to  give  way.  The  excitement  was  thought  to  exceed 
the  just  limits,  and  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  coma  increased;  and  it  now  became  a  question,  whether  this  could 
be  owing  to  an  increased  excitement  of  the  vessels  augmenting  the  pressure^ 
or  might  be  the  result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  The 
weakened  pulse,  the  paleness  of  face,  and  the  diminished  heat,  induced  his 
attendants  to  ascribe  it  to  the  latter  cause.  They  administered  stimulants  and 
nutriment,  and  from  the  moment  this  plan  was  commenced,  the  child  began 
to  recover.  He  would  probably  have  perished  under  other  circumstances,  and 
almost  certainly  had  the  bleeding  been  repeated.  The  practitioner,  therefore, 
must  be  upon  his  guard  in  cases  of  coma,  and  prepared  to  treat  it  upon  the 
principle  either  of  morbid  pressure,  of  simple  excess  of  irritation,  or  of  de- 
pression. As  the  result  of  the  last  mentioned  cause,  it  frequently  follows  the 
influence  of  sedative  narcotic  poisons,  such  as  tobacco,  digitalis,  or  hydrocyanio 
acid,  or  the  admission  of  venous  or  carbonated  blood  into  the  arteries  of  the 
brain.  Coma  in  children,  with  largely  dilated  pupils,  and  not  ascribable  to 
any  obvious  cause,  may  be  conjecturally  referred  to  narcotic  poison,  and,  un- 
der circumstances  favouring  that  supposition,  may  be  treated  with  a  gentle 
emetic.  Br.  Borsey  was  called  to  a  child  in  this  state,  and  saved  his  life  by 
giving  an  emetic,  which  brought  away  a  large  quantity  of  stramonium  seeds. 

Stroke  of  the  Sun, — ^The  coma  which  sometimes  attacks  individual^  exposed 
to  fatigue,  in  hot  weather,  and  under  a  hot  sun,  and  which  is  commonly  de- 
signated as  cottp  de  soleU,  or  stroke  of  tJie  sun,  though  sometimes  dependent 
on  active  congestion  or  apoplectic  effusion  within  the  cranium,  is  much  more 
frequently  the  result  of  exhausting  influences,  acting  probably  o'h  a  previously 
enfeebled  constitution.  In  such  cases,  bleeding,  which  is  but  too  frequently 
employed^  is  always  injurious,  and  there  is  rea&on  to  believe  not  unfreqaentljr 
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filial.     Post-mortem  examination  lias  revealed  a  total  absence  of  eongestioa 

of  the  brain  ;  and  the  Bjmptoms  daring  life,  the  pale  and  cool  sorface,  and 
the  feeble  pulse,  are  indications  of  both  general  and  cerebral  prostration.  The 
coma  is  often  associated  with  convulsions,  in  the  intervals  of  which  muscular 
tremors  not  unfrequently  occur,  as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkards.  It  often 
happens  that,  before  collapse,  the  surface  is  hot  and  the  circulation  much  ex- 
cited ;  but  this  is  the  mere  result  of  irritation  in  a  weakened  system,  and 
tends  to  a  speedy  exhaustion.  Instead  of  being  slow,  full,  and  strong,  as  in 
apoplectic  cases,  the  pulse  is,  in  this  affection,  frequent  and  weak,  varying, 
according  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Swift,  of  New  York,  who  witnessed  sixty  cases,  from 
100  to  IGO  in  the  minute.  (JV.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.^N,  8.,  xiii.  61.)  In  four 
cases,  examined  after  death  by  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, the  heart  was  found  pallid,  flaccid,  and  softened;  while  the  other  muscles 
were  florid  and  firm.  {Transact,  of  (he  Col.  of  Phys,  of  Philad.y  iii.  p.  100.) 
May  not  these  be  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  have  sud- 
denly succumbed  under  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  after  a  long  previous  existence 
of  the  affection?  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  distinguish  such  cases 
from  those  of  apoplectic  congestion  or  efl*usion.  The  remedies  required  are 
the  ammoniaoal  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  should  be  administered  by 
injection  when  the  patient  cannot  swallow.  Active  rubefacients  should  sIa) 
be  employed  externally.  Dr.  Swift  states  that  convalescence  is  usually  speedy, 
after  the  severity  of  the  attack  is  passed ;  but,  in  the  affection  as  seen  by  Ih*. 
Pepper,  it  was  apt  to  be  slow,  and  was  sometimes  attended  with  mental  aber- 
ration. The  mortality  of  the  reported  cases  has  been  about  one-half;  and  it 
is  stated  that  most  who  are  bled  die. 

Wakefulness  or  morbid  vigilance  certainly  proceeds,  in  many  instances,  from 
an  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  whether  merely  nervous,  or  vascular.  Thos, 
it  is  a  frequent  incident  in  the  early  stages  of  meningeal  inflammation  and 
insanity.  It  is  well  known,  also,  to  be  produced  in  many  persons  by  coffee 
and  tea,  which  powerfully  stimulate  the  nervous  system,  with  little  eflPeet  npoa 
the  vascular;  and  is  a  common  attendant  upon  the  excitement  of  joy,  hope, 
or  anticipation.  It  appears  to  be  a  lower  grade  of  that  vascular  excitemeot, 
which,  carried  further,  ends  in  stupor. 

Very  commonly  a  depression  of  the  vascular  actions  of  the  brain,  or  a  purely 
nervous  depression,  produces  some  grade  of  stupor;  but  occ^isionally  it  may 
also  give  rise  to  morbid  vigilance ;  and  this  I  consider  an  important  practicid 
fact.  We  see  it,  as  already  observed,  and  as  will  hereafter  be  fully  shown, 
proceeding  from  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  powerful  stimulants  (see  ZWi- 
rium  Tremens);  and  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  preat  general  debility,  without 
being  at  all  traceable  to  any  irritant  cause.  What  are  the  peculiar  circum- 
Btanccs  which  determine  these  opposite  effects,  as  the  consequences  of  appa- 
rently the  same  pathological  condition,  has  not  been  determined.  That  the 
seeming  anomaly  is  not  without  anal<igies  in  nature,  has  been  already  shown. 
(See  pofjc  072.)  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  refer  the  symptom,  when 
he  may  encounter  it,  to  the  true  cause,  whether  of  irritation  or  depression. 
His  view  upon  the  point  will  determine  his  practice. 

The  remedies,  whether  for  stupor  or  wakefulness,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  pathological  condition,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  will  be  found  detailed 
elsewhere.  It  may  be  stated  here,  that  coffee  and  tea  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  powerful  antihypnotics. 

2.   Mental  Disorder, 

To  this  head  belong  delirium,  insanity,  and  certain  less  usual  forms  of  de- 
rangement, of  which  those  especially  deserving  of  notice  appear  to  be  ecstasy 
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and  somnambalism.  Delirium,  in  its  different  foims  and  relations  has  beeB| 
or  will  be  sufficiently  treated  of  elsewhere.  Being  always  a  symptom,  it  has 
been  considered,  in  ks  general  relations,  under  the  head  of  Symptomatology 
(vol.  i.  page  192),  and^  specially,  in  connexion  with  the  diseases  which  it  at- 
tends, such  as  the  different  forms  of  fever,  and  of  cerebral  inflammation.  One 
affection  in  which  it  constitutes  a  prominent  character,  namely,  delirium  tre- 
mens,  will  be  treated  of  distinctly;  and  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
also  in  connexion  with  other  nervous- affections  which  are  yet  to  be  considered. 
Insanift/  forms  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article.  It  remains,  then,  in  this 
place,  only  to  notice  the  two  disorders  above  allu(i|ed  to  under  the  names  of 
eoita^y  and  ftomnamlulism.  These  are  curious  mixtures  of  sensorial  and 
intellectual  disturbance,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  delirium  or  insanity 
than  to  any  other  form  of  cerebral  disease. 

L  £cstasy. — This  is  an  affection  in  which,  with  a  loss  of  consciousness 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  insensibility  to  impressions  from  without,  there 
is  an  apparent  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  or  emotional  functions,  as  if  the 
individual  were  raised  into  a  different  nature,  or  different  sphere  of  existence. 
The  patient  appears  wrapped  up  in  some  engrossing  thought  or  feeling,  with 
an  expression  upon  his  countenance  as  of  lofty  contemplation,  or  ineffiible 
delight.  Voluntary  motion  is  usually  suspended;  and  the  patient  either  lies 
insensible  to  external  influences,  or,  as  in  catalepsy,  maintains  the  position  in 
which  he  may  have  been  attacked.  Sometimes,  however,  the  muscles  obey 
the  will,  and  the  patient  speaks  or  acts  in  accordance  with  his, existing  im- 
pulses. In  these  cases,  the  disease  borders  closely  on  somnambulism.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  may  be  natural,  or  more  or  less  depressed;  the  face  is 
usually  pale;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cool.  If  the  pulse  is  increased  in 
frequency,  it  is  usually  more  feeble  also.  The  duration  of  the  attack  is  very 
uncertain;  in  some  instances  not  Exceeding  a  few  minutes,  in  others  extend- 
ing to  hours  or  days. 

Upon  recovering  from  the  spell,  the  patient  generally  remembers  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  more  or  less  accurately,  and  sometimes  tells  of  wonderful  visions 
that  he  has  seen,  of  visits  to  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  of  ravishing  harmony 
and  splendour,  of  inexpressible  enjoyment  of  the  senses  or  affections.  After 
the  attack  is  over,  he  may  return  entirely  to  his  ordinary  health,  and  ordinary 
pursuits,  or  he  may  exhibit  some  permanent  change  of  character,  as  the  re- 
sult either  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  canses  which  produced  it. 

The  disease  is  usually  brought  on  by  causes  which  occasion  a  strain  upon 
the  mental  functions;  a  profound  exercise  of  thought,  for  example,  or  an  over- 
whelming excitement  of  the  emotions  or  affections.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
persons  ojf  a  nervous  temperament,  and  women  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  During  the  continuance  of  the  spell,  little  more 
is  required  than  to  take  care  that  the  patient  is  supplied  with  nourishment. 
Should  symptoms  of  prostration  appear,  they  should  be  counteracted  by  ex- 
ternal and  internal  stimulation.  Should  vascular  irritation,  on  the  contrary, 
threaten  injury  to  the  brain,  it  might  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  mea- 
sures already  recommended  for  that  condition.  In  obstinate  cases,  the  most 
effectual  remedy  would  probably  be  to  shave  and  blister  the  head.  After  the 
attack,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  functions;  and  especial 
care  should  be'taken  to  avoid  all  causes  of  excitement. 

2.  Somnaxnbulism.-^This  is  a  state  of  the  system  in  which,  with  an 
apparently  rational  concatenation  of  thought,  and  the  power  of  consistent  action, 
the  patient  has  completely  lost  the  consciousness  of  his  actual  condition,  and, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  susceptibility  to  ordinary  exterior  influences. 
As  it  occurs  most  frequently  at  nighty  daring  sleep,  and  as  the  patient  ia  apt 
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to  rise  from  bis  l)ed,  and  walk  abont  the  honae  or  abroad,  persons  affected  with 
it  are  commonly  called  deep-walkern. 

S^ptofM, — The  moat  striking  phenomenon  in  the  affsetion  is  the  obTiooi 
nnconsciousness  of  the  patient  of  his  real  position.  -  Like  a  dreamer,  he  fan* 
cics  himself  under  eircamstances  which  do  not  really  exist,  bat,  unlike  the  mere 
dreamer,  has  the  power  of  acting  in  accordance  with  those  circamstanoei. 
He  rises  from  his  bed,  in  pnrsnance  of  some  coarse  of  action  in  which  he  sup- 
poses himself  engaged,  or  to  accomplish  some  purpose  which  his  fancy  has 
suggested,  and  all  his  movements  are  well  concerted  to  those  ends.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  utterly  insensible  to  danger,  and  frequently  puts  himself  in  sitoa- 
tions,  as  upon  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  on  the  brink  of  predpitons  heights,  in 
which,  if  awake,  he  would  incur  great  hazard,  from  the  loss  of  all  self-corn* 
mand.  It  is  said  that  somnambulists,  suddenly  awakened  in  snch  sitnations, 
have  fallen  and  perished.  There  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  different  oonditioa 
of  the  senses  in  different  cases.  The  eyes  are  in  some  instances  closed,  in 
others  widely  open.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  a  bright  light  be  held  before  them, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  no  impression  seems  to  be  made;  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  not  apparently  recognised.  Sudden  asd 
loud  noises  may  be  made  near  the  ear  without  being  heard,  or  at  least  noticed. 
In  some  cases,  one  kind  of  food  has  been  substituted  for  another,  without  any 
apparent  perception  of  the  difference;  and  snuff  has  been  replaced  by  saw-dost 
without  a  discovery  of  the  imposition.  Yet  the  somnambulist  will  perform 
offices  which  require  the  greatest  delicacy  of  vision ;  will  frequently  answer 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  him ;  and  often  proves  himself  possessed  of  an 
acute  sense  of  touch.  It  is  obvious,  therefare,  that  it  is  not  the  senses,  but 
the  perceptive  faculty  that  is  defective.  The  patient  seems  to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate impressions  only  from  sources  which  have  some  relation  to  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  at  the  time;  or  at  least  which  fall  in  with  the  existing  current 
of  his  thoughts  and  feeling.  In  reference  to  such  points  his  senses  are  often 
more  acute  than  in  health.  Thus,  a  somnambulist  will  perform  acts  requir- 
ing the  use  of  sight,  in  the  midst  of  a  darkness  in  which  he  becomes  entirely 
lost  if  awakened. 

Occasionally  the  affection  is  associated  with  catalepsy.  When  aroused,  the 
patient  generally  forgets  the  subject  of  his  recent  thoughts  or  actions;  though 
he  sometimes  remembers  them  obscurely  like  a  dream.  It  is  asserted  that, 
in  some  instances,  the  train  of  thought  which  had  occupied  the  period  d 
somnambulism,  and  which  had  been  interrupted  during  the  waking  state,  has 
returned  upon  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  this  has  happened  in 
several  successive  alternations  of  the  dreaming  and  waking  state;  memorr 
being  active  in  each  condition  in  relation  to  its  own  incidents,  while  those  <*f 
the  other  state  are  forgotten.  If  left  to  himself,  the  sleep-walker  generally 
returns  to  his  bed,  sleeps  naturally,  and  awakens  at  the  usual  time,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  incidents  that  have  taken  place,  though  sometimes  fatigued 
by  his  exertions.  He  can  often  be  awakened  by  disturbing  him  considerably 
in  any  manner;  but  among  the  most  effectual  methods  is  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  the  surface. 

Valines. — The  causes  of  somnambulism  are  not  always  obvious.  Sbmetimes 
it  appears  to  be  connected  with  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  tb« 
uterus.  Intemperance  is  said  to  have  occasioned  it.  In  very  mild  forms,  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  children,  but  generally  ceases  before  adult  age.  Tbe 
severer  forms  of  it  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  men  under  the  middle 
age.     The  affection  is  asserted  to  be  hereditary. 

Arfijirial  Somnamhufiam. — Animal  Mafjnetism. — Metmerism, — ^This  affec- 
tion bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  preceding,  and,  though  it  has  been  observed 
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in  a  much  greater  variety  of  phases,  is  probably  idenlical  with  it.  The  methodg 
usaally  employed  to  bring  individuals  into  this  state  are  too  well  known  to  re*, 
quire  description.  I  believe  that  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  what  manipu- 
lations arc  used,  provided  the  mind  of  the  patient  be  impressed  in  that  peculiar 
manner  which  appears  requisite  to  the  production  of  the  results.  A  steady 
look  of  the  operator,  with  an  expression  of  earnest  conviction  upon  his  face, 
as  if  he  had  that  full  power  over  the  nervous  system  of  the  one  acted  on  which 
he  claims  to  have,  will  very  often  be  sufficient.  The  subject  of  the  operation 
soon  begins  to  be  sensible  of  a  not  unpleasant  heaviness ;  the  eyelids  usually 
close;  and,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  less  than  a  minute  to  twenty 
minutes  or  more,  a.state  of  apparent  sleep  results.  But  examination  shows 
that  the  condition  is  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  sleep.  Thus,  a  cata- 
leptic state  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs  will  sometimes  be  discovered  on  at- 
tempting to  move  them ;  and  curious  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  power  of 
muscular  motion,  or  the  loss  of  it,  may  be  observed.  Sensation  is  strangely 
modified.  The  patient  is  often  quite  insensible  to  painful  impressions;  so 
that  a  tooth  may  be  extracted,  or  a  surgical  operation  performed,  without  per- 
ceptible uneasiness.  This  has  been  too  frequently  tested  to  admit  of  reason- 
able doubt.  But,  while  general  sensibility  is  thus  blunted,  the  special  senses 
are  often  more  acute  than  in  health.  The  slightest  sound,  such  as  generally 
escapes  notice  altogether,  is  heard ;  touch  is  occasionally  exquisitely  sensitive ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  vision  is  also  remarkably  acute.  As  Itk 
spontaneous  somnambulism,  it  appears  that  all  objects  do  not  make  an  equally 
strong  impression ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  principle  it  is  that 
regulates  this  diversity  of  the  sensorial  function.  The  patient  loses  all  con- 
sciousness of  his  real  situation ;  but  evinces  in  various  ways  considerable,  and 
sometimes  extraordinary  mental  activity.  Present  events  apparently  excite 
trains  of  thought,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient, 
but  seem  to  be  merely  successive  actions  of  the  cerebral  machinery,  mental 
Tibrations  as  it  were,  necessarily  following  the  impressions^  from  without. 
Thus,  an  individual  acquainted  with  craniology,  upon  feeling  the  touch  of  a 
finger  upon  the  part  of  the  cranium  corresponding  with  one  of  the  supposed 
organs,  will  often  set  off  into  a  most  ludicrous  series  of  actions  illustrative  of 
the  operations  of  that  organ.  A  slight  sound,  which  no  one  else  notices,  sug- 
gests a  course  of  thought  in  accordance  with  the  cause  of  that  sound,  which 
strikes  spectators  sometimes  as  little  short  of  miraculous.  This  property  of 
somnambulism,  connected  with  a  wonderful  sharpening  of  the  memory,  so  that 
things  long  forgotten,  and  even  circumstances  that  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence seemed  to  make  no  impression,  are  recalled  vividly,  accounts  satisfactorily 
for  those  phenomena,  which,  superficially  viewed,  have  led  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant notions  as  to  the  mysterious  powers  imparted  by  this  strange  condition 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  patient  may  often  be  induced  to  rise  and  walk 
about  the  apartment,  and  sometimes  does  so  spontaneously,  in  order  to  act  out 
the  course  of  thought  with  which  the  mind  may  be  occupied.  The  actions, 
eorporeal  and  mental,  appear  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  principles  entirely 
differing  from  those  which  characterize  the  individual  jn  health;  tm  if  another 
spirit,  with  different  views  and  feelings,  had  taken  up  a  temporary  residence 
10  the  body.  Thus,  I  have  seen  a  little  girl,  on  all  occasions  diffident  and 
even  bashful  in  health,  become  in  this  morbid  state  pert  and  ibrward,  joking 
with  her  elders  and  superiors,  as  if  quite  on  a  footing  with  them;  and  this 
change  of  character  uniformly  took  place  whenever  the  affection  was  produced. 
Along  with  the  nervous  phenomena  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  change  in 
some  of  the  organic  functions,  which  if  there  were  any  doubt  upon  the  reality 
of  the  state,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  evidence.    The  pulse  is  accelerated. 
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TW  aahjeeia  af  Ae  diaeaaa  are  awiTTy  penma  af 
asd  geMffall J  ia  a  paatieB  af  iaHenoritj,  citkcr  pkjMall j,  MastaQy,  ar  ly 
pMtioa  to  tha  apcntar;  vka^  thercftin,  haaa] 
giaatioaa.  TW  ■jHcikiaa  Baaipalatkaay  tlw  facaliaritj  of  tka 
the  alcadfiHt  pae  a(f  tka  opentor,  appeariag  aa  if  ha  had  ao  dosha  of  hk 
powoa,  eieite  ia  the  MCtptibh  miod  of  the  lahyct  a  fcalu^  of  tkaalia 
the  ai.jstefio«9,  pcihapa  evea  af  the  awfbl,  whick  afpaan  fta  aakipga  i 
ooaaexioa  io  the  bram  aeeaMvy  to  keep  the  Bemvaa  Baahiacij  m  h» 
ofdeTy  and  caoeea  it  to  woik  lor  a  while  ia  a  vhoUj  aev  diiietki.  Ti 
vooMB  and  ehihhea  are  Boat  caaQj  ifteted;  asd  at  each  saeeeanaa  tnd  tht 
clEect  w,  io  feoeial,  aMte  readilj  prodaced;  eo  that  at  kat,  m  cattaia  fc^ 
aosceptiMe  iadmdoali^  a  kiok  ia  safieieat  to  thiaar  thai  iato  tke 
atale ;  and,  iadeed,  the  paticat  aiaj  fall  iato  the  ateta  tdI— taiilj,  ar 
laaeoBf  1 J  withoat  asj  eserciae  of  wifl.  I  hafo  aMt  vith  oam  inataa 
which  a  boy,  who  had  bees  fireqaeotl j  aeted  as,  waa  iHacfad  with  as 
fiofo  in  all  eattotial  rnpectfl  fiimilar,  withoat  apparent  eaaiay  and  did  not  la- 
eoTer  natil,  after  two  or  three  days  of  fmitleas  attempta  by  other  ainni,  a 
bliater  was  at  length  applied  over  the  whole  scalp. 

Artificial  aomnanibalifni  may  sometimes  be  nsefolly  employed  aa  a  rrf  dill 
agent  Nervous  headaehes,  neuralgie  paina,  morbid  rigilaDeei  great  rcatkai 
nesSy  and  Tarioos  byslerical  disorder  may  sometimei  be  lemoredy  at  least  ior 
a  time,  by  briaipiig  about  this  coodition  of  system.  The  sargeon  and  dentist 
may  also  sometimes  arail  themselves  of  the  insensilnlity  to  pain  which  it  oee» 
aions,  to  perform  their  operations  with  less  snfiering  to  the  patient.  Bat,  whea 
it  iff  andentood  that  tbe  person  acted  on  is  thrown  into  a  eonditkm,  in  whieh^ 
while  passions  may  be  dcreloped,  control  OTcr  the  conduct^  and  tlie  jaiaf** 
of  habitual  principle  cease,  the  practice  most  strike  the  refieeting  mind  is 
extremely  haxardoos,  and  franght  with  the  poesibility  of  so  mneh  vnmitigBtel 
evil,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  justified  as  a  remedy,  and  is  altogether  nnjaid- 
fiaUe  on  any  other  score.  Besides,  the  nerrous  system  is  rendered  morbidly 
rasceptible,  and  a  tendency  to  diseases  of  this  system  oonaeqne&tly  fustind, 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  process. 

The  morbid  state,  if  left  to  itself,  gradually  subsides;  hot  the  raatoratioa 
of  the  patient  may  be  efiected  more  speedily  by  artificial  maana.  Among  the 
most  efficient  apparently  is  a  rapid  motion  of  the  hand  near  the  patient,  so  la 
to  bring  a  earrent  of  cool  air  in  contact  with  the  face.  Phrtaddy  a  cap  rf 
cold  water  thrown  upon  the  face  would  have  a  similar  elTeet.  In  ohatioati 
cases,  it  might  be  advisable  to  induce  sound  sleep  by  meana  <tf  an  opiata 
This  would  imitate  natural  somnambulism^  in  which  the  iadividnal,  apoa  is* 
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turning  to  his  bed,  falls  asleep  again,  and  awakes  as  usnal  in  the  morning.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  case  in  which  a  blister  to  the  head  appeared,  to  mi$ 
to  be  requisite.  In  relation  to  the  cure  of  natural  somnambulism,  something 
may  probably  be  done  by  attending  to  the  general  health,  correcting  any  de- 
ranged function,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  uterus,  obviating 
plethora  if  it  exist,  and  giving  an  equable  action  to  the  nervous  system  by  the 
metallic  tonics,  as  the  preparations  of  copper,  zinc,  or  iron.  The  nervous 
stimulants,  or  antispasmodics,  may  sometimes  be  used  advantageously.  A 
combination  of  mugwort  (^Artemisia  vulgaris)  and  assafetida,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  especially  efficacious.  {Ed.  Month,  Joum.  of  Med.  Sex.,  Nov.  1851, 
p.  480.)  Should  the  affection  return  dightly,  and  no  sign  of  congestion  of 
the  brain  exist,  opium  in  full  doses,  or  some  other  narcotic  of  similar  powers, 
might  be  tried,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  morbid  habit.  It  is  recommended 
to  avoid  suppers,  and  not  to  sleep  upon  the  back. 

8.  Motor  Disorder. 

• 

The  motor  faculty  may  be  deranged  in  two  modes,  independently  of  a  morbid 
increase  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  in  which  case  it  is  the  latter  faculty 
that  is  affected,  and  the  patient  may  be  considered  as  insane.  The  two  modes 
of  derangement  alluded  to  are  involuntary  contraction  or  spasm,  and  loss  of  the 
power  of  motion  or  palsy.  To  the  latter  subject  a  special  article  will  be  de- 
voted. Of  spasm,  there  are  several  varieties.  One  distinction  is  into  clonic 
and  tonic  spasm,  the  former  consisting  in  rapidly  alternating  contraction  and 
relaxation,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum  and  convulsions,  the  latter  of  contractions 
having  a  certain  duration,  and  attended  with  rigidity  or  hardness  of  the  muscle, 
as  in  common  cramps,  and  in  tetanus.  The  latter  is  usually  painful,  tho 
former  either  not  painful  or  but  slightly  so.  The  tonic  spasm  is  sometimes 
also  entitled  spastic  contraction.  Another  distinction  is  miOyfirst^  those  con- 
tractions which  bear  no  resemblance  to  ordinary  voluntary  motion,  and  would 
appear  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  cerebral  machinery  by  which  the  will 
acts,  as  when  an  irritation,  for  example,  is  applied  in  the  course  of  the  motor, 
cords  or  filament^,  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  the  will  seems  to  have  been 
replaced  by  a  new  and  morbid  influence,  acting  through  the  same  channels,  or 
by  the  same  instrumentality  precisely,  as  happens  in  the  movemeiits  of  chorea 
and  catalepsy.  Of  several  special  diseases  in  which  these  different  kinds  pF 
spasm  are  exhibited,  I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  already,  or  shall  treat  here- 
^ter  under  separate  heads.  Those  only  which  require  notice  here  are  non- 
epileptic  conmilsionsy  and  catalepsy, 

1  Convulsions. — Evlawpsia. — These  are  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles, 
producing  visible  motions  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  gene- 
rally attended  with  unconsciousness.  When  the  contraction  is  slight,  feeble, 
and  brief,  so  as  to  occasion  a  mere  catching  of  the  tendons,  with  very  little 
observable  movement  of  the  parts  into  which  the  tendons  are  inserted,  the 
affection  is  denominated  subsultus  tendinum.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied with  unconsciousness.  It  is  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  condition 
that  exists  in  convulsions,  often  takes  place  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  from  the  same  causes,  and  is  not  unfrequently  a  precursor  of  them.  It 
is  exceedingly  common  in  diseases  of  debility;  and,  except  as  an  attendant 
on  other  complaints,  scarcely  requires  notice.  It  is  not,  therefore,  treated  of 
here  as  a  distinct  affection.  Should  it  become,  in  any  case,  the  prominent 
object  of  attention,  it  must  be  treated  upon  the  general  principles  laid  down 
for  the  management  of  functional  cerebral  disease. 

It  is  not  of  convulsions,  in  all  their  relations,  that  I  propose  to  treat  in 
this  place.     As  a  symptom  of  cerebral  inflammation,  and  febrile  diseases  x>f 
VOL.  u.  44 
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all  kinds,  they  have  been  gnffieiently  considered  already.  As  oocnrring  ia 
epilepsy  and  hysteria,  they  will  be  the  subject  of  consideration  in  separala 
articles.  Pnerpefal  convnlsions  belong  especially  to  the  department  of  ob- 
stetrical medicine.  Bat  isolated  attacks  of  convnlsions  are  frequently  met 
with,  which  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  any  other  recogniied  dii- 
ease,  and  which,  though  they  may  in  some  instances  ariae  from  aooroea  of 
irritation  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  are  yet  the  prominent  objeel 
of  attention,  and  that  which  especially  demands  practical  interference.  It  ii 
to  these  that  the  following  remarks  apply. 

Though  occurring  at  all  ages,  they  are  incomparably  more  frequent  in  child- 
ren before  the  conclusion  of  the  second  dentition  than  at  any  subsequent  age, 
and  are  most  frequent  in  infancy.  Hence  they  are  often  considered  sepa- 
rately, as  belonging  especially  to  this  period  of  life,  under  the  title  of  in/caUik 
convuhions.  But  there  is  nothing  absolutely  peculiar  in  the  convulsions  of 
infants ;  and  the  following  remarks  upon  their  pathology  and  treatment,  ex- 
cept when  necessarily  exclusive  from  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumataneei 
of  infancy,  may  be  considered  as  of  general  application. 

Si/mptoms,  Results,  c£rc.-^The  attack  of  convulsions  may  either  be  preceded 
by  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder,  or  may  come  on  abruptly,  without  warn- 
ing. The  voluntary  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  or  ^ 
spasms  may  be  confined  to  one-half  of  the  body,  to  a  single  limb,  or  to  the 
features.  There  may  be  only  a  single  attack,  or  several  in  more  or  less  lapid 
succession.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  face  is  sometimes  pale,  sometimef 
purplish  or  livid,  the  lips  are  bluish,  the  features  often  apparently  swolleiiy 
the  jugulars  distended,  the  general  surface  more  or  less  heated,  and  the  palae 
very  frequent  and  often  irregular.  The  abdomen  is  frequently  swollen  and 
tympanitic.  Involuntary  evacuations  now  and  then  take  place.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  convulsions  is  exceedingly  variable.  It  may  be  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, or  it  may  e^Ltend  to  hours  or  days ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  there  if 
always  some  remission  or  intermission  of  the  convulsive  movements ;  though 
the  comatose  symptoms  continue.  Perhaps  the  average  duration  of  each 
paroxysm  may  be  stated  at  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  In  the 
prolonged  cases  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  rigidity  or  tonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles.  Upon  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  is  generally  dis- 
posed to  sleep,  and  not  unfrequently  remains  somewhat  comatose  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  In  some  infnntile  cases,  however,  the  child  is  bright  wad 
lively  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  spasms ;  in  others,  the  convol- 
sions  go  off  with  vomiting.  Occasionally,  when  the  paroxysm  is  over,  it  it 
found  that  some  serious  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion  has  taken  place,  as  indicated 
by  partial  paralysis,  strabismus,  and  various  mental  disorder ;  and  sometimes 
the  paroxysm  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  subsequent  attacks,  oc- 
curring at  irregular  intervals,  and  constituting  epilepsy.  In  these  eases,  the 
disease  passes  out  of  the  category  at  present  under  consideration. 

Convulsions  sometimes  end  fatally,  though  not  often  unless  connected  with 
other  disease.  Simple  uncomplicated  functional  convulsions  are  seldom  very 
dangerous.  In  fact,  the  affection  is  itself  probably  in  many  instances  a  safe- 
guard, by  directing  irritation  from  the  nervous  centres  to  the  circumference. 
Nevertheless,  convulsions  may  prove  immediately  the  cause  of  death,  by  ia- 
terrupting  the  due  innervation  of  the  lungs  or  heart;  and  they  always  demand 
a  vigilant  attention,  as  the  possible  evidence  of  very  serious  disease. 

After  death  from  pure  convulsions,  there  may  be  nothing  discovered  in  the 
brain  to  account  for  the  result.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  fatal  cases, 
congestion,  effusion,  softening,  tumours,  or  other  signs  of  inflammation  or 
organic  affection  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  prove  that  the  convulsion  wuy 
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in  theso  cases,  merely  a  symptom  of  some  pre-existing  or  coincident  lesion ; 
and  very  generally,  evidences  of  the  existence  of  such  lesion  are  presented 
during  life,  quite  independently  of  the  convulsive  movements. 

Causes. — ^The  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  infancy  and-  early 
childhood  may  be  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Very  impressible  from 
the  necessities  of  the  organization  at  this  age,  it  must*  of  course  feel  more  sen- 
sibly than  at  other  periods  of  life  the  influence  of  disturbing  causes.  But 
there  is  also  a  great  difference  in  children  in  this  respect.  In  some  the  nervous 
system  is  peculiarly  liable  to  this  mode  of  derangement,  either  from  inherit- 
ance, from  powerful  impressions,  as  some  suppose,  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  or  from  some  inappreciable  cause,  which 
often  determines,  in  all  the  children  of  certain  parents,  a  predisposition  of  this 
kind.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  all  or  most  of  the  children  of 
one  family  peculiarly  subject  to  convulsions,  though  the  parents  may  have 
exhibited  no  such  tendency  in  their  own  persons.  Children  thus  predisposed 
show  themselves  more  impressible  than  others  by  ordinary  causes,  start  fre- 
quently, are  unusually  excitable,  if  not  properly  controlled  are  apt  to  be  fret- 
nil  or  irascible,  and  occasionally  exhibit  great  precocity.  Among  adults, 
females  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  more  subject  to  convulsions  than  males. 

The  predisposition  to  the  disease  may  also  be  induced  by  impure  air,  un- 
wholesome diet,  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  general  standard 
of  health.  For  reasons  explained  elsewhere,  the  anemic  condition  strongly 
predisposes  to  convulsions. 

The  exciting  or  immediate  causes  are  very  numerous.  Strong  and  sudden 
emotion,  as  fear,  anger,  surprise,  &c.,  is  a  frequent  cause.  Insolation,  excessive 
artificial  heat,  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion,  and  falls  or  other  accidents, 
may  induce  convulsions.  But  they  are  much  oftener  the  result  of  an  irrita- 
tion transmitted  to  the  brain  from  some  other  part  of  the  body.  One  of  their 
most  frequent  sources  is  the  irritation  of  teething.  Perhaps  even  more  so  is 
that  proceeding  from  indigestible  or  acrid  substances  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Articles  of  food  not  readily  dissolved  by  the  infantile  stomach  are  often  the 
cause  of  convulsions.  So  also  are  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  intestinal 
worms,  and  the  acrid  secretions  consequent  upon  disordered  hepatic  function. 
Whatever  occasions  spasm  in  the  intestines  may  induce  convulsions;  for  there 
is  nothing  which  more  powerfully  discomposes  the  infantile  nervous  system 
tiisn  violent  pain.  A  cause,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated*  is  the  milk 
of  the  mother  or  nurse.  This  occasionally  produces  the  effect  even  when  the 
nurse  is  apparently  healthy.  It  is  said  that  agitating  or  exciting  emotiom« 
will  sometimes  so  affect  the  milk  as  to  induce  convulsions  in  the  suckling. 
The  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  or  of  medicine  may  have  the  same  effect. 
I  have  known  convulsions  in  the  infant  to  be  the  apparent  result  of  antimo- 
nial  medicines  taken  by  the  mother.  Irritating  purgatives  or  other  medicines 
have  sometimes  the  same  effect  directly  on  the  child.  The  practitioner  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  looking  to  the  gums, 
and  to  the  alimentary  canal  of  children,  as  the  seat  of  the  cause  of  convul- 
sions. The  retreat  of  an  habitual  irritation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
another  occasional  cause.  Uence,  convulsions  sometimes  follow  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  The  irritation  of  hooping-cough  sometimes 
provokes  them. 

Too  great  vascular  fulness  or  excitement  may  induce  the  disease  in  those 
predisposed  to  it;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  should  exist  peculiar  nervous 
disturbance,  convulsions  will  be  very  apt  to  result  Hence  their  great  fre- 
quency in  febrile  diseases.  Some  children  never  have  an  attack  of  fever 
without  convulsions.     They  are  peculiarly  frequent  in  the  exanthemata. 
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i>ta^nosts.— -The  most  intereflting  point  in  the  diafniosis  of  ooiiTiilsicns  ii 
to  determine,  whether  thcj  proceed  from  yascnlar  irritation  of  the  brun.  or 
whether  from  mere  nervous  irritation,  or  depression.  In  the  fonner  ca«^ 
depleting  remedies  are  important,  in  the  latter,  anodynes  and  nerroos  itina- 
lants ;  and  what  may  prove  very  useful  in  the  one,  may  be  very  injiirino^  ia 
the  other.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  two  coaditiona  &re  mingled; 
and  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  share  each  of  them  may 
have  in  producing  the  symptoms.  But  this  does  not  diminish  the  importance 
of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  when  it  is  possible.  It  is  by  the  eymp('>iii 
connected  with  the  organic  functions,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  caaj«  ia 
any  particular  case,  rather  than  by  the  purely  nervous  phenomena,  that  tlw 
judgment  is  to  be  decided.  In  the  cases  of  vascular  irritation  or  eongestii-v, 
the  face  is  usually  flushed,  the  pulse  strong  and  tense,  the  snrlaoe  waraitf 
than  in  health,  and  the  tongue  often  somewhat  furred.  The  attack  is  fir^ 
quently  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms ;  and,  upon  the  sabsidenoe  of  the  ctb- 
vulsion,  the  elevation  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  and  tendency  to  coma  vLick 
remain,  evinco  the  existence  of  an  active  focus  of  excitement  in  the  brftin. 
In  the  purely  nervous  cases,  without  vascular  irritation,  the  face  is  generally 
pale,  or,  if  coloured,  is  so  in  consequence  not  of  any  active  detorminatirio  to 
the  head,  but  of  the  interference  of  the  convulsions  with  respiration,  and  is 
rather  of  a  livid  hue  than  red.  The  pulse  may  be  very  frcqaent,  but  it  L«  ooc 
stronger,  and  is  generally  feebler  than  in  health,  and  subsides  npoo  the  »ub> 
sidciice  of  the  paroxysm.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  convulsion,  the  chil'l, 
instead  of  being  comatose,  is  at  most  simply  disposed  to  sleep,  and  not  nufn^ 
quently  appears  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  rcsuminf^  his  inf:it:nje 
occupation  or  amusements.  Attention  was  strongly  called  to  this  fact,  m 
affording  an  important  diagnostic  sign,  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  vbo 
published  an  excellent  paper  on  infantile  convulsions  from  intestinal  *^<i<m 
in  the  N.  American  Medical  and  S urt/ teal  Journal y  (or  J AUUMrXj  1**:27.  Tie 
cause  of  the  convulsion,  and  its  frequent  occurrence  without  preliminanr  cere- 
bral disturbance,  afford  other  valuable  signs.  Thus,  when  the  soun^e  if  :h« 
attack  is  some  non-inflammatory  irritation,  as  spasm  in  the  stomach  or  l->«t!\ 
for  example,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  cerebral  disease  was  probabir  x'.v 
merely  nervous,  especially  if  unattended  with  the  ordinary  marks  of  arriw 
congestion  of  the  brain.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  children  in  a  state  of  arra- 
rcntlj  good  health,  except,  perhaps,  that  some  evidence  of  colicky  il'^-i^ 
had  been  presented,  suddenly  scream,  throw  themselves  back  with'stitf»D'*i 
abdomen  as  if  frdm  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  go  oflF  into  a  convuMrf 
paroxysm;  and,  upon  coming  out  of  such  paroxysms,  I  have  seen  thoni  l-'£ 
smilingly  about,  and  begin  to  play  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Id  rri 
cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cerebral  afTeetion  is  purely  ncrr-  u- 
An  anemic  condition  of  system  would  afford  another  indication,  thou^i  ::  *. 
to  bo  certainly  relied  on.  Convulsions,  arising  from  a  positive] j  depr^**  ^r 
influence,  are  generally  recognizable  by  their  causes.  When  thoj  foil  fir  :'u 
excessive  loss  of  blood,  or  the  operation  of  a  directly  sedative  p«"»i*  •::.  i# 
digitalis,  tobacco,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogcu,  they  n:-'  ^* 
coufi«lontly  referred  to  a  depressed  state  of  the  cerebral  funirtions.  \\  z-.z 
dependent  upon  passive  congestion,  they  may  be  known  by  their  oriji^r  2 
morbid  states  of  respiration,  or  in  some  other  cause  impeding  the  return  .f 
blood  from  the  head. 

7'rnitmrnt. — This  divides  itself  into  such  as  may  be  proper  in  the  c-  r.^"--- 
sion,  and  such  as  may  be  required  after  it  has  subsided,     luring  th-?  r^  ~  1- 
j'sni,  whatever  may  Ikj  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the  bri:':."- 
patieut  should  be  placed  where  he  may  breathe  a  fresh  and  pure  air.   :'  * 
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moderate  temperatare,  and  especially  not  too  much  heated ;  and  every  part  of 
the  dress  which  may  act  a&  a  ligature,  should  he  loosened.  Hot  water  may 
be  immediately  directed  for  the  feet,  sinapisms  may  be  got  ready  for  the  exr 
tremities,  and,  if  the  head  is  at  all  heated  or  flushed,  cold  water  may  be 
applied  in  the  manner  before  repeatedly  directed  to  the  scalp.  In  the  mean- 
time, investigation  may  be  made  into  the  cause  and  precise  nature  of  the 
affection.  Should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  the  face  turgid  with  red 
blood,  and  the  previous  symptoms  such  as  to  point  to  the  existence  of  active 
congestion,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  and,  should  the  same  symp- 
toms in  some  degree  persist,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples;  but,  m 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  immediate  urgency  for  these  measures, 
and  they  may  in  general  be  omitted,  or  at  least  postponed  until  other  meant 
have  failed.  Hot  pediluvia,  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  arms,  and  over  the  epi- 
gastrium, care  being  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  be  too  strong  with  mustard, 
nor  to  remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the  skin;  cold  water  to  the  head;  and 
a  purgative  enema;  are  usually  sufficient  in  moderate  cases  of  vascular  irri- 
tation. Should  the  convulsion  not  yield  to  these  measures,  the  patient  may 
be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  while  cool  applications  are  made  to  the  head;  and, 
if  this  should  fail,  and  blood  either-  not  have  been  taken,  or  not  sufficiently, 
the  patient  may  be  bled,  or  leeched,  or  both,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
indicate.  After  failure  with  all  these  measures,  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anha, if  the  patient  can  swallow,  will  sometimes  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
paroxysm;  and,  in  cases  of  much  cerebral  fulness,  this  remedy. always  comes 
in  better  after  depletion  than  at  the  commencement. 

Should  the  evidences  of  cerebral  congestion  not  b6  decided,  or  the  ease 
appear  to  be  one  of  mere  nervous  irritation,  in  connexion  with  the  other  reme- 
dies mentioned,  the  use  of  antispasmodics  will  be  found  advantageous.  The 
feet  may  be  enveloped  in  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed  meal,  mixed 
with  well-bruised  garlic  or  onions ;  brandy  heated  with  f^lic,  or  a  mixture 
of  oil  of  amber,  olive  oil,  brandy,  and  laudanum  may  be  applied  warm  along 
the  spine,  and  over  the  abdomen ;  and  assafetida,  musk,  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
oil  of  amber,  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  cause,  even  during 
the  existence  of  the  convulsions,  though  in  general  this  is  best  effected  in  the 
intervals.  Thus,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  indigestible  food  or  other 
irritating  matter  may  exist  in  the  stomach,  it  should  be  evacuated  by  means 
of  ipecacuanha,  if  the  patient  can  swallow  it,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  feather 
introduced  into  the  fauces.  The  happiest  effects  occasionally  lesult  from  this 
expedient  in  some  obstinate  cases.  When  convulsions  can  be  traced  to  intes- 
tinal irritation,  some  of  the  measures  to  be  pointed  out  directly  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  benefit  even  in  the  paroxysm.  If  the  gums  are  swollen, 
and  apparently  painful,  they  should  be  freely  lanced. 

But  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  physician  does  not  see  the  patient 
till  the  convulsion  is  passed ;  and,  when  he  arrives  in  time,  he  generally  finds 
the  simplest  messures  sufficient  for  its  removal.  It  is  in  the  intervals,  for 
the  most  part,  that  he  is  called  on  to  act,  and  can  act  most  efficiently. 

Here  again  the  question  as -to  the  state  of  the  brain  comes  up  for  decision. 
If  vascular  irritation  exist,  it  is  of  great  moment  that  it  should  be  overcome ; 
as  an  attack  of  meningitis,  or  an  amount  of  cerebral  lesion  which  might  other- 
wise end  in  permanent  epilepsy,  may  thus  be  prevented.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  fulness  and  strength  of  pulse,  with  stupor  or  headache,  blood  should  be 
taken  generally,  or  locally,  or  both ;  and,  in  in&ntile  cases,  a  full  cathartic 
dose  of  calomel  should  be  administered,  to  be  followed  in  due  time,  if  it  do 
not  operate  thoroughly,  by  a. dose  of  castor  oil*    In  doubtful  cases^  the  prao- 
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• 
tiiioner  may  be  oontient  with  the  cathartic,  which  shoald  aeldoM  be  omitted. 
The  head  shonld  be  kept  cool ;  any  existing  febrile  excitementi  met  bj  means 
of  the  antimonials  or  neutral  mixture;  and  nervous  disturbance,  controlled  by 
gentle  antispasmodics,  such  as  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or 
camphor  water.  At  the  same  time,  gentle  reyulsion  should  be  maintained 
towards  the  extremities;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  state  by  saline 
laxatives,  and  the  <liet  should  be  restricted  to  &rinaceous  substances,  or,  in 
infants,  to  these  with  the  milk  of  the  nurse  in  moderation.  Should  there  bo 
a  disposition  to  the  return  of  the  convulmons,  more  decided  revulsion  should 
be  effected  by  means  of  blisters  between  the  shoulders  or  to  the  extremities ; 
and,  in  obstinate  cases,  after  sufficient  depletion,  it  may  be  proper  to  blister 
the  whole  scalp. 

In  cases  of  pure  irritation,  besides  removing  the  cause,  it  is  proper  to  dimin> 
ish  the  nervous  susceptibility,  and  to  control  the  cerebral  irritation  by  diffnsisg 
the  excitement  over  the  whole  nervous  system.  To  meet  the  first  indication, 
narcotics  may  often  be  employed  ;  and  none  is  more  efficacious  than  opium, 
which,  to  diminish  its  stimulant  influence,  may  be  combined  in  some  instances 
with  ipecacuanha.  Hyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  or  conium  may  be  substitnted, 
if  on  any  account  thought  preferable.  But,  before  resorting  to  these  remediesy 
the  practitioner  must  be  very  sure  of  his  grounds.  He  must  be  quite  con- 
vinced that  it  is  nervous  irritation,  and  not  active  congestion  of  the  brain  that 
he  has  to  encounter.  The  second  indication  above  alluded  to  is  to  be  fulfilled 
by  antispasmodics,  administered  by  the  mouth,  the  rectum,  or  the  skin,  and 
by  the  use  of  tonics,  of  which  the  metallic  are  deemed  most  eflieient.  Of 
these  the  oxide  of  zinc  has  perhaps  enjoyed  most  reputation,  though  the  chaly* 
beatcs  should  be  preferred  in  anemic  cases.  Should  the  digestion  be  irapaired| 
and  the  system  at  large  feeble,  the  simple  bitters  or  quinia  might  be  preferable 
to  the  metallic  tonics.  These  remedies  may  often  be  combined  in  the  same 
prescription.  Thus,  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  assafetida,  and  either  oxide  of  line, 
carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  may 
very  properly  go  together.  The  cold  or  shower  bath,  cautiously  used,  may 
also  serve  to  strengthen  the  nervous  system.  Fresh  air  and  a  nutritious  diet 
of  easy  digestion  are  important. 

In  frequently  recurring  convulsions,  resisting  other  measures,  and  threat- 
ening life,  the  practitioner  would  be  justifiable  in  resorting  to  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  which  will  often  quickly  quiet  the  spasms,  and,  if  reapplied 
with  each  return,  may  obviate  danger  until  the  tendency  is  past.  It  has  the 
advantage,  moreover,  over  other  narcotics,  of  not  congesting  the  cerebral 
centres,  though  the  danger  of  fatal  prostration  from  its  use  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Even  when  asphyxia  or  apparent  death  may  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
vulsions, hope  should  not  be  abandoned ;  but  efforts  should  be  made,  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  to  restore  the  function  of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  that 
of  the  heart.  A  case  of  recovery  in  an  infant,  by  means  of  this  measure,  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ely,  in  the  Neio  Orleam  Medical  and  Surytcai 
Journal  (ix.  209). 

But  an  account  of  the  treatment  would  be  imperfect,  without  a  more  particu* 
lar  reference  to  the  mode  of  removing  some  of  the  more  prominent  causes. 

When  the  gmns  are  in  fault,  they  should  be  freely  lanced ;  and,  if  the  tend- 
ency to  convulsions  continue,  a  pair  of  blisters  should  be  applied  behind  the 
ears.  If  the  affection  is  connected  with  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  antacids,  of  which  magnesia  may  be  used  when  a 
laxative  effect  is  desired;  carbonate  of  lime,  if  diarrhoea  exist;  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  when  a  stimulant  effect  is  indicated;  and  one  of  the  alkaline  ca^ 
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boDates  or  bicarbonates,  when  there  is  no  special  indication,  and  the  extrica- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  bowels  is  not  feared.  The  existence  of  worma 
would  lead  io  the  employment  of  calomel  as  a  purge,  and  of  oil  of  wormseedi 
or  oil  of  turpentine  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Any  derangement  in  the  hepatic  secretion  should  be  carefully  observed,  and 
treated  with  minute  doses  of  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  mercury  with  chalk.  When 
the  disease  depends  on  intestinal  spasm,  great  advantage  will  often  accrue  from 
the  use  of  laudanum  with  assafetida  or  spirit  of  ammonia  by  the  mouth,  the 
injection  of  musk  into  the  rectum,  the  application  of  a  mustard  cataplasm,  or 
blister  over  the  abdomen,  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  bowels  are  distended  ' 
with  flatus,  from  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the  colon,  and  drawing 
off  the  air  by  means  of  a  syringe.  This  last  measure  is  sometimes  of  great 
importance.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Parrish  in  the  paper  above  referred 
to,  and  I  saw  it  employed  with  the  happiest  effects  more  than  thirty  years 
since.  Should  the  disappearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption  have  preceded  the 
convulsion,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore  it  by  friction  with  croton  oil,  or 
other  active  irritant.  In  urgent  cases,  a  blister  might  be  produced  by  means 
of  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia  on  the  surface  previously  affected.  Finally, 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  the  patient,  in  order  that  nothing 
irritating  may  enter  the  stomach ;  and,  when  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect 
the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  it  should  be  changed  for  that  of  another  and 
pe]:fectly  healthy  woman. 

52.  Catalepsyt — ^This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  xatdxtj'^,  a  seizure, 
18  used  to  designate  an  affection,  characterized  by  a  loss  more  or  less  comple^ 
of  consciousness,  with  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  causing  the  body, 
and  each  portion  of  it,  to  retain  the  position  in  which  it  may  have  existed  at 
the  moment  of  attack,  or  in  which  it  may  afterwards  be  placed.  The  disease 
is  seldom  idiopathic  or  solitary;  but  is  generally  combined  with  some  other, 
affection,  especially  hysteria,  somnambulism,  and  insanity.  It  may  attack 
both  sides  of  the  body,  one  side  only,  or  a  single  limb.  Sometimes  the  attack 
is  preceded  by  signs  of  nervous  disorder,  sometimes  comes  on  without  pre- 
monition. 

When  the  whole  body  is  attacked,  the  patient  becomes  stiff  like  a  statue, 
and  remains  standing,  sitting,  or  lying,  according  to  the  posture  at  the  time 
of  seizure.  Upon  any  attempt  to  move  the  limbs  by  another,  though  there  is 
some  degree  of  stiffness,  they  generally  yield  to  the  impulse,  and  afterwards 
retain  the  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  however  ludicrous  or  seem- 
ingly painful.  The  features  are  usually  composed;  though  it  is  said  that  the 
muscles  of  the  face  obey  the  general  law,  and  that  the  same  expression  of 
countenance  is  retained  as  may  have  been  exhibited  at  the  moment  of  attacks 
The  pulse  is  variously  affected,  being  in  some  instances  healthy,  in  others 
accelerated,  and  in  others  diminished  both  in  frequency  and  force.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  attack,  the  evacuations  are  either  suppressed  or  invol- 
untary. 

The  duration  is  quite  uncertain.  It  may  be  only  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may 
extend  to  hours  and%ays.  In  some  cases,  the  attacks  are  repeated  with  greater 
or  less  frequency,  and  in  this  way  the  complaint  may  continue  for  months  or 
years.  Upon  the  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  often  complains  of 
headache,  and  a  feeling  of  muscular  soreness  or  fatigue;  but  is  in  general 
wholly  unconscious  of  what  has  passed,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  resumes  a 
conversation  or  action  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged  when  attacked,  at 
the  point  at  which  it  was  interrupted. 

There  is  usually  in  the  intervals  some  evidence  of  nervous  disorder,  very 
often  connected  with  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal|  or,  in  the  femalci 
of  the  uterus. 
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The  disease  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of  symptoms.  The  rigidity  yarieSi 
being  occasionally  so  great  as  to  resist  strong  efforts  to  overcome  it,  and  in 
other  cases  so  slight  that  the  limb  will  not  retain  a  new  position,  but  falls 
slowly  if  elevated.  Sometimes  a  degree  of  consciousness  remains ;  and  certain 
muscles  may  be  moved  und^  the  influence  of  the  will,  while  others  are  cata- 
leptic. Cases,  too,  have  occurred,  in  which  the  patients  upon  recovery  have 
declared  that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  their  condition,  and  of  all  that  waa 
going  on  around  them,  but  utterly  unable  to  speak,  or  to  move  the  voluntaij 
muscles,  even  those  of  the  eye.  In  some  very  rare  instances,  circulation  and 
respiration  have  been  so  far  reduced,  as  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  observable;  and 
the  individuals  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead.  But  the  expression  of  the 
face,  the  retention  by  the  limbs  of  any  new  position  in  which  they  may  be  put, 
or  an  inflexibilitv  greater  than  that  of  death,  and  the  preservation  of  a  cert^ 
degree  of  animal  temperature,  will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  these  cases 
if  closely  observed.  It  is  probable  also  that  some  action  of  the  heart  would 
be  discoverable  by  the  stethoscope.  A  piece  of  cold  clear  glass  held  before 
the  lips  would  detect  any  remains  of  respiration  by  the  condensation  of  moist- 
ure. In  itself  the  affection  is  generally  innocent;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  aasociated 
with  cerebral  disease,  which  may  end  in  cerebritis,  apoplexy,  or  insanity,  and 
with  serious  organic  disease  of  the  viscera. 

Causes. — An  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  analogons  to  thai 
which  exists  in  hysteria,  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  this  affection.  Women 
and  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  Any  strong  emotion,  or  unusual  or 
protracted  intellectual  exertion,  may  serve  as  an  exciting  canae.  Strong 
sexual  desires,  or  excessive  indulgence,  are  said  to  have  brought  on  attacks. 
Paroxysms  of  the  disease  have  also  been  ascribed*  to  worms,  to  the  retroces- 
sion of  cutaneous  eruptions,  to  menorrhagia,  and  to  the  cessation  of  habitual 
discharges.  Probably  the  teost  frequent  exciting  causes  are  stomachic,  intes- 
tinal, and  uterine  irritations. 

Treatment. — If  the  pulse  appear  to  call  for  it,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  by  leeches  or  cups,  once  or  oftener,  from  the  temples  or  back  of  the 
neck.  Purging  is  also  indicated,  especially  in  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  in  which 
aloes  should  be  employed  in  full  doses.  Cold  should  be*applied  to  the  head, 
if  it  be  in  any  degree  heated.  The  warm  bath  may  be  tried,  though  its  utility 
is  not  universally  admitted.  All  the  organic  functions  should  be  maintained 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  healthy  state.  Any  spinal  irritation  that  may 
exist  must  be  corrected  in  the  usual  manner.  Should  the  paroxysms  be  peri- 
odical in  their  recurrence,  quinia  might  be  expected  to  prevent  them.  Anemie 
cases  would  require  the  chalybeates.  Debility  must  be  counteracted  by  tonics, 
the  shower  bath,  or  sea-bathing,  exercise  in  the  intervals  of  attack,  and  a  nu- 
tritious easily  digested  diet.  Advantage  may  sometimes  accrue  from  the 
nervous  stimulants ;  and  oil  of  turpentine  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
given  several  times  a  day,  in  connexion  with  the  warm  bath,  was  nsed  suc- 
cessfully by  Dr.  Radcliffe  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  very  severely  affected. 
(Arch  Gin.,  5e  s^r.,  i.  329,  from  the  Luncet  for  1852.)  ^Shoold  respiration 
be  suspended,  it  should  be  restored  artificially. 

Article  V. 

INSANITY. 

Syn, — Madness.  — Mental  Derangement. — Lunacy. 

Insanity  is  a  general  term,  including  all  derangements  of  the  intelleettnl 
and  moral  fonctionSj  not  forming  a  part  of  some  other  recognixed  disease^  aor 
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an  ordinary  physiological  result  of  the  time  of  life.  The  deliriam  of  fever, 
the  hallucinations  of  hysteria,  the  temporary  cerebral  irregularities  from  ex- 
cessive pain  or  functional  disturbance  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  irra- 
tional confidence  and  hopes  of  phthisis,  the  equally  irrational  depression  of 
dyspepsia,  the  stupor  of  apoplexy,  and  the  imbecility  of  old  age,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  falling  within  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Yet  it  must  be  ac* 
knowledged  that  the  definition  is  imperfect;  and  perhaps  necessarily  so ;  as 
our  ideas  of  insanity  arc  somewhat  indefinite;  and,  when  precision  is  wanting 
in  our  conceptions,  it  cannot  be  given  by  words. 

The  disease  is  seated  essentially  in  the  brain.  It  is  through  that  organ 
exclusively  that  we  think,  and  experience  emotion ;  and  derangements  in  these 
two  modes  of  mental  exhibition,  whatever  may  be  their  remote  cause,  are  ne* 
cessarily  cerebral  disorders.  But  insanity  is  by  no  means  a  simple  mental 
condition.  The  brain,  if  not  a  complex  organ,  certainly  has  complex  func- 
tions ;  and  it  may  be  deranged  in  the  whole  of  these  functions,  or  in  one  only^ 
or  in  any  number  of  them,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  end  to  the  diversity  of 
mental  disorder  which  may  thus  arise.  Some  arrangement,  however,  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  description ;  and  I  know  of  none  better  than  that 
which  divides  the  disease,  pn'marili/y  into  general  and  partial  insanity,  and, 
mihordinateli/y  into  mania  and  dem'entia,  belonging  to  the  first  division,  and 
moral  insanity,  monomania,  and  insane  impulse,  belonging  to  the  second. 

By  general  w$anity\B  meant  a  derangement,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
all  the  cerebral  functions  connected  essentially  with  mind;  by  partial  inmnifyj 
a  derangement  of  one  or  a  portion  only  of  these  functions.  Mania  is  that 
form  of  general  insanity  in  which  there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  cerebral  ac- 
tions ;  dementia^  that  in  which  the  brain  is  enfeebled,  and  the  mental  opera- 
tions all  participate  in  its  weakness.  Partial  insanity  takes  the  name  of  moral 
inmnity^  when  it  affects  only  the  emotional  functions,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  intellectual ;  of  monomania^  when,  with  a  general  soundness  of  thought^ 
there  is  delusion  upon  some  one  point,  or  in  some  one  direction ;  and  of  iruane 
impulse^  when,  without  reflection,  and  without  any  known  perversion  of  the 
feelings  or  passions,  the  patient  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  some  insane  act. 
Each  of  these  modes  of  insanity  requires  a  distinct  description. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  cases  of 
insanity  can  be  referred  clearly  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties.  Sach 
one  of  them  is  occasionally  well  characterized ;  but  cases  are  constantly  occur- 
ring, either  intermediate  in  their  nature,  or  comlnning  the  peculiarities  of 
two  or  more  of  the  varieties,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  them  to 
any  one  division;  and  the  same  case  occasionally  exhibits,  in  its  different 
stages,  all  the  different  phases  of  the  disease. 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  several  forms  of  insanity  above  referred 
to,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  oases  of  general  insanity,  so 
far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  returns  of  hospitals,  are  more  than  one-half  of 
the  whole  number.  In  relation  to  the  subordinate  varieties,  mania  and  mono- 
mania are  probably  nearly  equal.  Esquirol,  however,  considers  monomania  as 
more  frequent  than  mania ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  of  the  insane  who  are 
not  treated  in  the  public  institutions,  much  the  larger  proportion  belong  to  the 
former  class.  The  cases  of  mania  greatly  exceed  in  numbers  those  of  dementia; 
and  of  monomania  those  of  pure  moral  insanity,  and  of  insane  impulse.* 

*  Of  2010  insane  patients  admitted  into  the  PennBylvania  Hospital,  since  the  separate 
existence  of  the  insane  department,  981  are  classed  under  mania,  486  under  melancholia, 
285  under  monomania,  247  under  dementia,  and  11  under  delirium.  As  monomania  is 
defined  in  this  work,  it  includes  the  cases  of  melancholia,  so  that  the  whole  number  is 
771,  or  about  one-fifth  less  than  those  of  mania.  (Report  of  thi  Perm,  Hotp.for  (Jk/»- 
sane,  A.  D.  1861,  p.  13.) 
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Symptoms^  Courte^  d:c, 

1,  Mania. — ^Tbis  Bometimes  makes  its  atUck  saddenly,  witli  little  pr  no 
premonition ;  bat  mnch  more  frequently  it8  approaches  are  verj  gradoaly  and 
often  for  a  long  time  an  perceived.  After  the  nature  of  the  case  has  become 
quite  evident,  the  friends  of  the  patient  frequently  call  to  mind  traits  of  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  which  had,  perhaps,  somewhat  surprised  them,  which  they 
had  ascnbed  to  eccentricity  or  whim,  or  which  had  given  them  uneanness  as 
evincing  a  failure  of  principle  or  customary  prudence,  bat  which  they  had  not 
thought  of  referring  to  its  true  source,  in  commencing  insanity.  In  this  eariy 
stage,  the  patient  sometimes  evinces  disorder  only  by  a  certain  ezaggeratioa 
in  his  feelings,  views,  expressions,  and  actions.  He  is  apparently  eager  and 
enthusiastic,  but  generally  unstable;  flies  from  one  object  to  another;  and  ia 
found,  perhaps,  at  last,  to  have  been  buMed  with  trifles.  He  speaks  moch  bat 
vaguely,  of  his  engagements,  projects,  and  expectations ;  all  of  which  come 
to  nothing  when  examined.  Not  unfrequently  he  imaginea  evil  of  certain 
individuals ;  attributes  to  them  impertinent  interference  in  his  own  concems, 
or  some  departure  from  general  rectitude ;  and  sometimes  gains  a  partial  be- 
lief from  the  unwary  of  his  insane  fictions  in  relation  to  their  character  and 
actions.  His  most  intimate  friends  and  relatives  are  often  the  subjects  of 
these  suspicions  and  charges.  His  feelings  are  morbidly  excitable.  He  is 
irritated  by  slight  causes;  often  speaks  in  a  quick  and  elevated  tone ;  is  rest- 
less and  anxious ;  loses  much  sleep ;  and  not  unfrequently  rises  from  his  bed 
at  night,  and  walks  about  the  chamber.  At  length,  upon  the  occurrence  (tf 
some  unusual  excitement,  some  opposition  to  his  views  or  wishes,  perhaps 
even  of  some  unguarded  and  scarcely  intended  charge  of  insanity  extorted  by 
his  singularities,  he  breaks  out  into  violent  and  wholly  irrational  expressions; 
and  his  friends,  convinced  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  wonder  that  it  had 
not  long  before  occurred  to  them.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  increasing 
developcment  of  the  disease  forces  itself  upon  the  attention,  without  any 
special  and  temporary  occasion  of  excitement. 

InRtcad  of  this  preliminary  excitation,  a  wholly  different  character  of  feel- 
ing and  deportment  is  sometimes  exhibited.  The  patient  is  calm,  but,  if  left 
to  himself,  is  constantly  imagining  false  facts,  and  forming  false  judgments 
of  things  and  persons.  The  state  of  his  mind  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  others, 
because,  when  roused  to  exert  himself,  be  can  think  correctly,  and  pursues 
his  usual  avocations,  if  with  less  energy,  yet  without  any  very  visible  want  of 
judgment.  In  time,  however,  the  affection  increases,  and  his  insanity  be- 
comes quite  evident.  Sometimes  a  period  of  great  mental  dejection  or  anxiety, 
perhaps  consequent  upon  external  circumstances,  perhaps  without  obvious 
cause,  precedes  the  period  of  false  excitement  or  illusion. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  mental  condition  above  alluded  to,  as  chs- 
racterizing  the  forming  period  of  insanity,  there  is  every  possible  gradation; 
and  the  modes  in  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  aberration  shows  itself  are 
diversified  beyond  all  power  of  description.  One  prominent  phenomenon, 
exhibited  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  before  the  occurrence  of 
open  and  acknowledged  insanity,  is  want  of  sleep.  This  is  important,  in  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view ;  as  it  cannot  but  exert  an  unfavourable  influence 
over  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  affords  an  indication  of  treatment  which, 
if  attended  to,  may  sometimes  lead  to  effectual  preventive  measures.  In 
women  the  preliminary  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  an  hysterical  character. 
After  an  un usually  violent  paroxysm  of  crying,  sobbing,  laughing,  and  per* 
haps  of  (cniporary  unconsciousness,  the  patient  is  found,  upon  the  subsideooe 
of  the  nervous  phenomena,  to  have  quite  lost  her  reason. 
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The  initial  or  incubative  stage  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  daration.     It. 
may  not  exceed  a  few  days,  or  it  may  extend  to  months  and  years. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  disease  sometimes  comes  on  saddenly.  In  such 
oases,  it  is  apt  to  have  an  ac%Ueformy  and  exhibits,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  phenomena  of  ordinary  meningeal  inflammation.  Before  the  attack,* 
the  patient  may  complain  of  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  &o.,  which 
disappear  upon  the  occurrence  of  delirium.  The  pulse  is  increased  in  fre- . 
quency  and  force ;  the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  wild ;  the  tongue  is  coated 
with  a  white  fur;  there  are  thirst,  anorexia,  constipation,  scanty  urine;  the 
patient  is  restless,  agitated,  sleepless,  often  violent;  he  talks  incessantly, 
raves,  screams,  laughs,  flies  from  one  thought  to  another,  and  is  kept  in  bed 
only  by  force.  The  fever,  however,  is  not  usually  so  high  as  in  common  acute 
meningitis ;  there  is  less  tendency  to  stupor ;  and  the  progress  of  the  case  is 
not  so  rapid.  After  a  variable  period  of  from  one  to  Uiree  or  four  weeks,  or- 
longer,  the  symptoms  either  assume  the  character  of  cerebral  expression,  and 
death  ensues  preceded  by  coma;  or,  what  is  much  more  common,  a  .gradual 
amendment  takes  place,  the  febrile  symptoms  subside,  the  tongue  oleans,  the 
appetite  returns,  and  the  patient  becomes  convalescent,  so  far  as  the  general 
health  is  concerned.  It  often  happens  that  the  delirium  disappears  with  the 
other  symptoms,  and  perfect  recovery  takes  place.  But  often  also  the  mind 
remains  disordered,  and  a  state  of  chronic  insanity  results. 

The  degree  of  this  febrile  and  inflammatory  disturbance  is  very  different 
in  different  cases.  It  is  almost  always  greatest  in  the  abrupt  attacks.  In 
those  which  have  approached  gradually  there  is  often  little  of  it  observable. 
There  may  be  a  slight  increase  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  general  tempera- 
ture, some  fur  upon  the  tongue,  an  offensive  breath,  and  more  or  less  loss  of 
appetite;  there  may  be  some  gastric  or  intestinal  uneasiness;  the  skin  may 
be  dry;  the  menstrual  flux  in  women,  and  any  accidental  discharge  in  men, 
may  cease ;  some  emaciation  may  take  place ;  but  the  patient  is  not  ill  enough 
to  be  confined  to  bed,  and  not  unfrequently  continues  upon  his  feet  as  if  in 
health.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation ; 
and  obstinate  wakefulness  is  very  frequent,  continuing  for  many  days,  and,  as 
some  have  asserted,  occasionally  for  weeks  and  months.  One  oi  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  insane  is  an  ability  to  support  loss  of  sleep,  with  less  injury  than 
would  be  sustained  from  the  same  cause  in  ordinary  states  of  health.  What- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  derangement  in  the  organic  functions  in  the  early 
stage,  it  generally  subsides  after  a  variable  duration,  and  leaves  the  patient 
with  little  other  observable  disorder  than  the  mental.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  attract  notice,  even  at  the  ^commencement;  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  patient  appears  rather  debilitated  than  physically  excited;  the 
pulse  being  slower  and  less  vigorous  than  in  health. 

One  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  mania  is  the  tendency  to  paroxysms  of 
violence,  with  intervals  of  comparative  quietness  and  composure.  These  par- 
oxysms are  so  common  a  feature  of  this  variety  of  insanity,  as  to  have  acquired  ^ 
for  it  the  name  of  raving  madness.  They  are  of  variable  duratioUi  lasting 
sometimes  only  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  days,  or  weeks.  During  their  con- 
tinuance, the  physical  signs  of  disease  are  often  increased  as  in  the  early  stage; 
the  pulse  being  accelerated,  the  tongue  often  furred,  the  appetite  impaired, 
&c.;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  these  are  the  effects  of 
the  excitement,  or  direct  results  of  the  same  cause.  They  are  probably  in 
some  cases  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  sometimes 
comes  on  spontaneously,  without  any  discoverable  cause  of  irritation,  and  pro- 
bably depends  upon  increased  vascular  action  in  Xhe  brain,  which  is  sufficient . 
also  to  induce  a  certain  degree  of  fever.    In  other  instancesi  it  is  caused  bj 
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flome  real  or  imaginary  sonrce  of  provocation ;  as  oppoeitiob,  deBial,  eompal- 
sory  restraint,  ke. ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  physical  disturbance  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  violence. 

Instead  of  merely  remitting,  mania  is  sometimes  quite  intermittent ;  the 
symptoms  of  insanity  occurring  at  somewhat  regular  periods,  daily,  every  other 
day,  weekly,  monthly,  semi-annually,  once  a  year,  or  even  at  still  longer  in- 
tervals ;  and  leaving  the  patient  perfectly  sane  upon  their  subsidence.  Some- 
times they  recur  without  apparent  cause,  sometimes  are  excited  by  an  accidental 
cause,  such  as  exposure  to  the  sun,  over-exertion,  excitement  of  the  passions, 
or  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Some  individuals  are  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  paroxysms,  and  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  necessary  restraint 

An  attempt  to  describe  the  various  phnses  of  mental  disorder  which  manifr* 
cal  patients  exhibit,  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  general  treatise  like  the 
present.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  upon  insanity,  among  which 
those  of  Prichard  and  Esquirol  merit  especial  notice.  I  shall  only  aim  at  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

All  the  cerebral  functions  which  express  the  state  of  the  mind,  whether 
active  or  passive,  are  deranged.  There  are  undoubtedly  various  degrees  of 
this  derangement;  but  there  is  no  one  point,  in  relation  either  to  the  intellect, 
the  feelings,  the  conscience,  or  the  will,  in  which  the  patient  can  be  said  to 
be  perfectly  sound. 

In  some  instances,  the  character  of  the  insanity,  both  in  its  intellectual  and 
moral  bearings,  receives  an  impress  from  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Ambition  leads  armies,  sits  upon  thrones,  or  usurps  even  the  place  of 
Deity ;  vanity  decks  herself  in  gewgaws  and  tinsel ;  love  lavishes  upon  inani- 
mate objects  ^e  kindly  affections  once  perhaps  rejected  by  the  living.  Bot 
frequently  also,  the  character  is  wholly  changed.  Suspicion  takes  the  place 
of  confidence,  affection  is  turned  into  hate,  and  the  modesty  which  forms  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  woman,  gives  way  to  utter  wantonness  of  manner,  and  tke 
grossest  obscenity  of  language. 

Sometimes,  along  with  the  wreck  of  the  intellect,  there  is  some  one  promi- 
nent passion  or  illusion  in  which  the  thoughts  appear  to  centre.  Such  casei 
are  a  link  connecting  mania  with  monomania. 

The  ordinary  deportment  of  the  patient,  except  when  under  excitemeat, 
may  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of  health;  but  often  it  is  much  otherwise. 
Sometimes  he  is  abstracted,  as  if  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  stands  or  sti 
long  in  the  same  position,  talks  to  himself,  or  is  obstinately  silent.  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  he  walks  about  incessantly,  speaks  to  every  one  who 
will  listen  to  him,  holds  conversations  with  imaginary  persons,  occupies  him- 
self about  imaginary  concerns,  engages  in  some  mechanical  pursuit  when  tlis 
means  are  afforded  him,  paints,  writes  letters,  makes  speeches,  flies  from  oae 
subject  to  another,  seldom  completing  a  train  of  reflectioUi  and  seldom  ad- 
hering long  to  any  one  course  of  action. 

In  some  maniacs,  the  feelings  have  a  cheerful  character;  the  imaginatimis 
are  all  agreeable,  and  calculated  to  flatter  the  natural  ruling  propensity,  tf 
they  are  probably  the  result  of  it.  They  are  contented,  cheerful,  even  happj 
in  their  illusions.  But  with  the  greater  number  it  is  very  different.  Thej 
are  disturbed,  sad,  gloomy,  discontented,  or  morose;  usually  have  some  Cuicied 
cause  of  complaint;  apprehend  some  danger;  suspect  individuals,  commoai- 
ties,  mankind  in  general,  whom  they  consider  as  conspiring  against  them. 
But,  in  this  species  of  insanity,  when  not  of  the  character  before  alluded  to 
as  having  some  analogy  with  monomania,  there  is  only  a  general  tendency  to 
elevation  or  depression,  without  any  steady  direction  of  the  feelings  towirdf 
a  particular  object ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  feelings  vacillate  between  tiie 
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two  conditions;  the  patient  being  at  one  time  cbeorful,  at  another  time  dull, 
now  trustful  and  then  again  suspicious,  the  sport  alike  of  every  caprice  of 
passion,  and  every  vagytry  of  the  imagination. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  mania,  when  fully  formed,  is  the  entire  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  patient  of  his  real  condition.  He  has  full  faith,  usually,  io 
the  correctness  of  his  own  judgments,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  cpnduct; 
and,  however  much  apparently  the  mere  creature  of  impulse,  is  generally  not 
without  a  motive  in  his  acts,  which  he  can  sometimes  explain  after  convar 
lescence,  though  it  is  often  obscure,  shadowy,  or  absurd.  He  is  even  aware 
not  unfrequently  that  others  think  him  insane,  and  will  sometimes  control  his 
own  acts  and  expressions,  and-  conceal  his  convictions,  from  the  consciousnesg 
that  they  will  tend  to  confirm  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  sanity.  Occa- 
sionally, from  the  opposition  between  his  own  standard  of  sanity  and  that  of  the 
world  around  him,  be  fancies  that  other  people  are  mad,  and  sometimes  exhibits 
considerable  ingenuity  in  proving  it;  like  the  insane  editors  of  a  journal  in 
one  of  the  asylums,  who,  having  collected  from  the  newspapers  numerous  in- 
stancos  of  violence,  lawlessness,  and  criminality,  ended  with  the  exclamatioii| 
'^  and  this  is  the  world  which  considers  itself  sane !''  A  natural  consequence 
of  his  belief  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind  is,  that  he  expects  to  be 
treated  like  one  possessed  of  his  reason,  and  is  often  very  sensitive  to  apy 
want  of  due  consideration.       ^ 

The  above  remarks  have  reference  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  patient's 
deportment  and  mental  habit  In  the  paroxysms  already  referred  to,  as 
occurring  frequently  and  irregularly  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  the  phe- 
nomena are  peculiar.  The  brain  is  now  obviously  labouring  under  great 
excitement.  The  face  is  often  flushed,  the  eyes  are  wild  and  fiery,  and  the 
temples  throb  with  the  increased  current  of  blood.  The  patient  talks  loudly, 
rapidly,  incoherently;  flies  from  one  topic  to  another,  and  finishes  none; 
vociferates,  screams,  implores,  threatens,  curses;  now  shrieks  as  with  the 
anguish  of  despair,  add  then  breaks  out  into  savage  laughter ;  gesticulates 
violently,  breaks  everything  fragile  about  him,  strikes,  throws,  tears  his 
clothes,  rends  in  pieces  the  covering  of  his  bed,  strips  himself  naked,  even 
bites  his  own  flesh  in  his  insane  fury.  Broken  thoughts  chase  one  another 
with  fierce  haste  through  his  brain;  every  wild  and  evil  passion,  malice,  fury, 
hatred,  revenge,  despair,  struggle  as  if  for  mastery  in  his  agitated  features; 
his  hair  stands  on  end;  every  trait  of  his  meagre  countenance  is  distorted; 
even  his  intimate  friends  would  scarcely  recognize  an  acquaintance  in  the 
demoniac  before  them.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  every  case  of  mania 
offers  paroxysms  so  violent  as  this,. nor  that  all  the  particular  features  tL^e 
united  in  every  violent  case.  In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  are  very 
feeble,  consisting  in  nothing  more  than  occasional  aggravation  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  under  excitant  influences.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  that  even 
the  greatest  violence  is  always  so  incoherent  in  its  mode  of  expression.  Oc- 
casionally, even  maniacal  patients  confine  themselves  to  one  strain  of  feeling 
or  thought.  I  have  known  a,  patient  to  rave,  scream,  and  implore  for  an 
hour  continuously,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  surrounded  by  robbers 
who  aimed  at  his  life.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  is 
weak,  exhausted,  pale,  frequently  gloomy  and  silent,  or  talks  to  himself,  and 
apparently  broods  over  his  troubles. 

A  short  reference  to  the  state  of  the  individual  psychological  functions  will 
close  this  description.  Senmiion  is  not  in  general  materially  deranged. 
Sight  and  hearing  are  sometimes  more  acute  or  sensitive  in  the  early  stages 
than  in  health;  patients  are  occasionally  extraordinarily  insusoeptible  to 
extreme  cold,  and  to  painful  impressions,  or  at  least  unmindful  of  them ;  and^ 
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in  tbo  advanced  stages,  there  is  often  some  decay  of  the  senses,  especiallj  of 
hearing.     But,  until  the  affection  lapses  into  dementia,  morbid  sensalicm  is 
not  a  striking  phenomenon.     The  perceptive  /acuity^  moreover,  ia  for  the 
most  part  not  very  prominently  affected.     The  patient  usually  Feoognizet 
persons  liud  objects,  appreciates  sounds,  and  receives  tolerably  correct  im- 
pressions through  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste.     But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.     The  perceptions  are  sometimes  quite  illusory.     Imaginary  sights  are 
seen,  imaginary  sounds  are  heard,  the  patient  converses  aloud  with  imaginary 
persons,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  perceptions  of  odour  ana  taste 
are  different  irom  those  of  health.     One  kind  of  misapprehension  is  not  un- 
common.   The  patient,  struck  with  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  between 
a  stranger  and- one  of  his  friends  or  relatives,  a  wife,  a  husband,  a  child,  for 
example,  mistakes  the  former  for  the  latter,  and  lavishes  upon  the  new  per- 
sonage the  attentions  which  the  reality  of  the  supposed  relation  would  suggest. 
Even  brute  animals,  or  things  without  life,  may  become  the  objects  of  such 
attentions.     Thus  a  bird,  or  a  cat,  may  be  gifted  with  the  attributes  of 
humanity;  a  pillow,  or  a  stick  of  wood  may  be  fondled  as  a  child;  and  we 
may  sometimes  see  a  patient  holding  up  a  bed,  or  lifting  up  a  flowerpot,  to 
save  the  bedstead  or  the  flower-stand  from  fatigue.     But  it  is  probable  that 
mistakes  like  these  arise  more  from  a  perverted  mental  action  subsequent  to 
perception,  than  from  disorder  of  the  perception  itself.    The  reaxoning  fauylnf 
is  always  deranged.     But  it  is  not  abolished.     The  patient  can  often  follow 
out  trains  of  ratiocination  with  considerable  correctness,  and  sometimes  even 
with  much  ingenuitv.     But  be  is  apt  to  change  abruptly  from  one  coarse  of 
thought  to  another  oefore  the  first  is  completed ;  each  idea  that  presents  itself, 
however  irrelative,  becomes  the  starting  point  of  a  new  succession,  which  it, 
in  its  turn,  soon  interrupted;  and  his  intellectual  action  is  thus  bn^en  up 
into  disjointed  fragments,  fitted  to  no  useful  purpose.     Again,  the  maniac 
may  argue  for  a  time  with  a  show  of  reason;  but  he  is  apt  to  base  his  logic 
npon  some  ludicrously  absurd  assumption,  of  which  he  cannot  perceive  the 
folly,  and  therefore  reaches  equally  absurd  conclusions.     He  often,  besides, 
mistakes  some  slight  semblance,  some  mere  shadow  of  association,  a  similarity 
of  sound  in  a  word,  for  example,  for  a  legitimate  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  thus,  even  when  starting  from  correct  premises,  is  led  into  the  most  egre- 
gious errors.     The  judgment  is,  perhaps,  more  perverted  than  any  other 
faculty.     It  is  the  quality  of  mind  which  is  most  rarely  perfect  in  health, 
and  which  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  most  defective  in  mental  uo- 
soundness.     The  maniac  cannot  duly  appreciate  his  relations  to  the  world 
around  him,  cannot  shape  his  course  in  accordance  with  the  various  interests, 
opinions,  and  feelings  of  others,  and  is,  therefore,  constantly  encountering 
difficulties  and  vexations,  which  aggravate  his  disease,  and  generally  render 
confinement  essential.     The  imagination  in  mania  is  often  greatly  excited, 
fruitful  in  its  suggestion,  not  unfrequently  brilliant  in  its  illusive  picturing; 
but  always  deranged.     The  pictures  which  it  forms,  like  the  workings  of  the 
insane  reason,  are  without  due  connexion  or  relation  of  parts,  mere  jumbled 
assemblages  of  the  grotesque,  the  ludicrous,  the  wild,  the  fearful;  shifting, 
too,  like  dreamy  phantasms,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  they  bear  no  slight 
resemblance,     memory  is  one  of  the  faculties  that  suffers  least  in  this  variety 
of  insanity.     Maniacs  can  often  vividly  recall  past  events,  whether  relating 
to  themselves  or  others;  and  they  sometimes  t4ike  a  malicioos  pleasure  in 
suggesting  disagreeable  recollections.     Even  the  incidents  which  attend  their 
illness  they  frequently  remember  with  greater  or  less  accuracy,  and  ofteo, 
after  recovery,  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  kindness  or  harshnes^t  wiih 
which  they  may  have  been  treated^  and  feelings  such  as  these  reeollectioDS 
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are  calculated *to  excite.  Tbe  imitative  qualify  is  also  retained  by  them  in  a 
considerable  degree;  and,  like  children,  or  some  of  the  lower  animals,  they 
may  often  be  induced,  by  the  example  of  others  around  thiem,  to  regulate 
their  deportment,  and  restrain  their  insane  propensities.  We  may  often  most 
usefully  avail  ourselves  of  this  property  of  the  maniacal  character  in  our 
course  of  treatment.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  that,  in  tbe  cerebral  ex- 
citement of  mania,  faculties  which  before  lay  dormant,  have  been  sometimes 
called  into  existence,  as,  for  example,  those  of  music  and  painting;  and  a 
certain  degree  of  vnt  or  humour  is  not  uncommon,  either  retained  amid  the 
ruin  of  nobler  powers,  or  generated  by  the  new  stimulus  to  th^  brain. 

The  emotional /unctions  are  not  less  disordered  than  the  intellectual.  In 
gome  cases,  there  is  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  natural  qualities ;  in  others, 
a  complete  change.  In  general,  the  maniac  is  more  irascible  than  in  health, 
surrenders  himself  more  readily  to  every  impulse,  is  ofteu  suspicious,  revenge- 
ful, malicious;  and  the  countenance  is  sometimes  fearfully  expressive  of  his 
uncontrolled  passions.  Among  the  most  common  results  of  the  disease  is  an 
alteration  of  the  natural  affections.  Connubial,  parental,  and  filial  love  are 
not  unfrequently  exchanged  for  indifference,'  forgetfulness,  even  suspicion  anil 
hatred.  The  dislike  of  the  insane  for  their  former  nearest  and  most  intimate 
friends  is  almost  proverbial;  and  the  exhibition  of  such  a  dislike  is  sometimes 
among  tbe  first  observable  symptom's  of  the  disease.  Excesses  of  pride,  am- 
bition, and  vanity  are  frequently  witnessed.  But  the  kindlier  emotions  are 
occasionally  also  morbidly  developed  or  directed.  The  insane  not  unfre- 
quently form  irrational  or  whimsical  attachments.  Love,  in  its  purest  form, 
is  sometimes  exhibited,  especially  by  women,  who  betray  their  insanity  by 
openly  lavishing  marks  of  tenderness,  which  in  their  sane  state  they  would 
have  been  most  solicitous  to  conceal.  Delicacy  and  the  sense  of  shame  appear 
often  to  be  quite  abolished.  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  strange  propensity 
to  go  naked.  Lascivious  desires  are  expressed  openly  by  language  and  ges- 
tures. Personal  cleanliness  is  disgustingly  neglected.  Patients  sometimes 
smear  themselves  with  their  own  excrement.  Notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  maniacs,  they  are  usually  wanting  in  steady  courage.  It  >  has  been  often 
observed  that,  if  regarded  fixedly  and  firmly  by  a  sane  individual,  especially 
one  having  official  power  over  them,  they  will  drop  their  eye,  and  yield  for  a 
time,  though  the  moment  before  fierce  and  threatening.  But  this  is  not  uni- 
versally true;  and  some  caution  is  advisable  dot  to  trust  too  much  to  their 
presumed  submissiveness.  As  with  the  thoughts  in  mania,  so  is  it  generally 
also  with  the  feelings.  They  are  exceedingly  unstable.  The  patient  passes 
rapidly  from  one  state  to  its  opposite.  The  mental  cords  vibrate  in  quick  suc- 
cession with  the  whole  gamut  of  the  passions. 

The  exaltation  of  the  cerebral  actions  is  exhibited  strongly  in  the  increased 
muscular  power.  In  their  paroxysms,  the  insane  sometimes  evince  almost 
incredible  strength  and  activity,  and  an  amount  of  endurance  altogether  be- 
yond their  capacity  in  health. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  first  symptoms  of  physical  disorder,  if  such 
symptoms  existed,  the  general  health  does  not  usually  appear  to  be  much  im- 
paired. The  patient  is  liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  the  ordinary  diseases ; 
he  is  perhaps,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  emaciated  and  of  a  squalid  appear- 
ance; his  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver  may  be  variously  disordered;  he  may 
even  suffer  with  accessions  of  acute  cerebral  symptoms;  but  in  general  there 
is  little  prominent  derangement. 

The  disease,  if  it  continue,  may  now  pursue  one  of  two  courses.  Either  it 
may  pass  gradually  into  the  state  of  dementia,  to  be  described  directly,  or  may 
settle  into  confirmed  mania,  which  thus  becomes  the  habit  of  the  mind,  after 
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a  complete  apparent  restoration  of  physical  health,  and  m»j  eontiniie  for 
may  years,  or  for  life.  In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  generally  dies  in  tha 
end  not  of  the  cerebral  affection,  in  which  the  insanity  may  have  originated| 
but  of  some  accidental  disease,  as  phthisis,  or  inflammatioB  of  the  lungiy 
pleura,  or  alimentary  canal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  insane  persons  art 
peculiarly  exempt  from  ordinary  diseases,  that  they  are  less  liable  to  be  affected 
by  prevalent  epidemics  than  the  sane,  and  that  the  complaint  affords  a  peca* 
liar  protection  against  phthisis.  There  may,  possibly,  be  some  troth  in  this 
belief;  but  the  prophylactic  influence  of  insanity  has  been  much  exaggerated; 
and  the  fact  is,  that  evidences  of  serious  disease  of  the  lungs  are  sometimes 
revealed  by  dissection,  which  had  escaped  notice  during  life.  On  the  whole, 
the  probability  is,  that,  independently  of  organic  disease  in  the  brain,  nunia 
ha&  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  in  consequence,  in  some  measure,  of  the  wear- 
ing influence  of  nervous  excitement  upon  the  organic  functions,  but  still  more 
from  the  injurious  influences,  partly  necessary,  partly  accidental,  to  which  the 
patients  are  often  exposed,  such  as  confinement,  unsuitable  diet,  exceaaea  of 
cold  or  heat,  insufficient  clothing,  and  various  ill  usage. 

Kecoveries  from  mania  often  take  place,  especially  within  the  first,  second, 
or  third  year.  After  the  latter  period  they  become  more  and  more  rare; 
though  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  disease  has  been  cured  at  Tarioui 
times  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  year;  and  one  is  mentioned  by  Pinel, 
in  which  the  patient  recovered  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  years. 

The  cure  is  sometimes  abrupt;  the  patient  passing  at  once  from  a  state  of 
insanity  to  the  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties.  It  is  said  that  the  change 
is  occasionally  attendant  upon  the  supervention  of  another  disease,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  what  have  been  considered  critical  affections,  such  as  a  diarrhoea, 
copious  perspiration,  various  hemorrhages,  abscesses,  or  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Much  more  frequently  the  amendment  is  very  gradual,  liable  to  occasional 
interruptions,  or  partial  relapses,  but,  on  the  whole,  advancing  towards  per- 
fect sanity.  One  of  the  most  favourable  indications  is  the  appearance  of  a 
conRciousne&s,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  his  real  condition.  Not  unfrs- 
quently,  too,  headache  or  other  cerebral  uneasiness  occurs  upon  the  subsidenee 
of  the  delirium.  The  convalescence  usually  occupies  a  period  varying  from 
two  or  three  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  some  instances  it  is  perfect;  in  othen 
the  cure  is  only  partial,  the  patient  retaining  some  peculiarity  of  thinking  or 
deportment  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Rs> 
lapses  are  not  unfrequent.  Out  of  2804  cases,  as  stated  by  Esquirol,  there 
were  292  relapses,  or  about  one-tenth.  The  number  may,  perhaps,  vary  fron 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth,  according  to  the  completeness  of  the  cure,  and  the  sub- 
sequent position  of  the  patient  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.  These 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  cure  of  mania  apply  also  to  the  other  varieties. 

2.  Dementia. — This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  that  form  of  general  io- 
sanity  in  which  the  mental  functions  are  enfeebled.  It  is  a  condition  of 
mental  imbecility,  or  of  fatuity,  differing,  in  its  complete  form,  from  original 
idiocy  only  in  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the  latter,  there  never  has  been  in- 
tellect, and  the  mind  appears  to  be  a  blank,  while,  in  the  former,  the  brokeo 
remains  of  a  previous  intelligence  are  generally  discoverable.  The  affection 
is  characterized,  not  by  a  want  of  ideas;  but  by  an  entire  want  of  cohereooe 
between  them.  The  pas.sion8,  the  conscience,  the  will,  may  not  be  quits 
obliterated;  but  their  exhibitions  are  generally  feeble,  fragmentary,  merely 
habitual.  An  imperfect  memory  of  the  past  remains;  but  present  objects 
and  incidents  make  no  impression ;  or  arc  forgotten  immediately. 

Dementia  is  not  fully  formed  at  once.     It  in  general  cornea  on  graduallj, 
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and  exists  in  various  degrees ;  and  there  is  every  grade  between  the  perfectly 
Bane,  or  the  maniacal  condition  of  mind,  and  complete  imbecility. 

When  the  result  of  previous  mania  or  monomania^  it  makes  its  appearance 
by  a  gradual  diminution  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts,  of  apparent  motive  in 
the  actions,  of  vigour  in  the  will,  memory,  feelings,  and  passions.  Paroxysms 
of  violence  still,  occur,  but  they  are  less  frequent,  more  subdued,  more  mo- 
tivcless  than  before ;  the  mere  waves  of  a  tempest  which  has  mibsided. 

In  some  instances,  the  passage  of  mania  or  monomania  into  dementia  is 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  paralytic  symptoms  indicative  of  organic  disease 
in  the  brain.  Even  before  the  intellect  is  quite  lost,  evidence  of  commencing 
palsy  are  offered  in  the  hesitating  speech,  the  stiff  or  uncertain  movements, 
the  tottering  walk,  and  false  steps  of  the  patient.  With  the  progressive  weak- 
ening of  the  mind,  the  palsy  increases,  so  that  ideas  and  the  power  of  ex- 
pression appear  to  be  nearly  lost  together.  Along  with  the  organs  of 
speech,  the  lower  extremities  usually  suffer  most;  walking  becomes  difficult 
or  quite  impossible;  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  a  chair,  and  finally  to  his 
bed,  where  the  constant  pressure  is  apt  to  occasion  sloughing  upon  the  back 
and  hips.  Involuntary  discharges  from  the  bladder  and  bowels  now  come  on ; 
and  general  sensibility  is  so  much  impaired,  that  little,  if  any  uneasiness  is 
produced  by  severely  pinching  the  limbs.  Occasionally,  partial  or  general 
convulsions  vary  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Death  usually  occurs  in  these 
oases,  according  to  M.  Bayle,  at  a  period  varying  from  three  months  to  two 
or  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  stage  of  dementia.  Dissection 
proves  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

In  other  cases,  the  passage  of  mania  into  dementia  is  not  attended  with 
this  failure  of  the  physical  powers.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  wearing  reaction 
of  the  cerebral  excitement  upon  the  general  health  ceases  with  its  cause,  the 
patient  not  unfrequently  increases  in  flesh ;  the  organic  functions  retaining 
their  vigour  amidst  the  decay  of  those  belonging  to  the  mental  constitution. 

Dementia  sometimes  occurs  as  an  original  affection.  It  then  first  shows 
ittelf,  as  a  general  rule,  in  failure  of  the  memory.  The  patient  can  usually 
recollect  remote  events ;  but  those  passing  at  the  time  make  Uttle  impression^ 
and  are  forgotten  quickly.  Words  also  are  forgotten,  or  ludicrously  misap- 
plied ;  persons  and  things  being  frequently  called  by  the  wrong  names.  Some- 
times the  patient  appears  to  live  in  the  past,  and  speaks  of  having  recently 
Tisited  old  friends  long  since  deceased,  or  of  mingling,  in  events  which  had 
perhaps  occurred  in  his  youth.  The  power  of  reasoning  is  gradually  quite 
lost.  The  ideas  may  have  a  sort  of  concatenation  depending  on  old  associa- 
tions ;  but  the  mind  is  wholly  incapable  of  a  train  of  thought  leading  to  any 
rational  conclusion.  The  feelings,  conscience,  and  will,  undergo  a  similar 
decay.  Former  friends  are  seen  without  emotion ;  the  capacity  for  grief  and 
for  joy  seems  to  be  alike  impaired  or  lost;  only  some  former  ruling  passion, 
such  as  ambition  or  avarice,  may  yet  exert  an  influence  i^lmost  mechanical 
over  the  conduct.  Patients  in  this  state  are  not  unfrequently  capable  of  cer- 
tain habitual  employments,  which  require  no  mental  effort.  They  play  at 
certain  games,  draw,  paint,  knit,  and  perform  various  domestic  functions  with 
considerable  efficiency  and  regularity.  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection, 
even  these  feeble  powers  are  lost.  There  is  a  total  want  of  comprehension 
and  thought.  The  man  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  brute  without  its  instincts. 
The  lower  animal  functions  still  remain.  Some  patients  exhibit  much  mus- 
cular activity,  jump,  run  about,  dance  in  circles,  sometimes  jabber  incessantly, 
uttering  words  or  parts  of  words  rapidly  and  without  discoverable  meaning. 
Others  are  quite  silent,  eit  crouching  in  the  same  position,  which  they  change 
only  under  the  guidance  of  others,  and  to  which  they  return  when  uncon; 
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trolkdy  pay  no  attefltioaito  thmgrer  etents  abont  tliem,appeir  i 
•like  to  heal  and  odd,  eat  oaly  when  food  ia  placed  before  tbem,  mn  nttnlj 
inattentive  to  peraonal  ebanlineas  or  to  deeency  in  the  oiioea  of  dafiBeation 
and  mictnrition,  look  at  yon  with  a  meaningless  stare,  a  TacanI  ftea,  or  an 
idiotic  langh.  At  last,  scarcely  any  conseioosnefla  is  erinoed;  and  Ihrir  con- 
dition  is  rediraed  to  that  of  a  mere  Tcgetative  existence,  perhapa  with  the  power 
of  locomotion,  perhaps  depriTod  even  of  this  by  the  sopervention  pf  panlyaia. 
In  all  the  stages,  however,  of  this  affection,  the  brain  appears  capable  of  being 
excited  by  temporaiy  infloenoes  to  a  higher  grade  of  activity.  Borne  ^im- 
merings  of  intellect,  some  excitement  of  the  pasdons,  some  little  show  of 
sentiment  may  now  and  then  appear,  like  ignes  fiitni  in  the  darknaaa.  Dsalhi 
in  dementia,  may  oocnr  from  the  sapervention  of  variooa  aovte  or  Anum 
disease,  having  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  brain ;  or  it  maj  apparently 
depend  npon  the  cerebral  affection,  life  being  terminated  by  an  apopleetia 
seizore,  or  the  slow  progress  of  paralysis. 

It  is  a  sinffolar  ftct,  uiat  individods  who  have  long  remained  in  n  aecmiiig 
state  of  vegetadve  existence,  entirely  silent,  apparendy  attending  to  notlung^ 
and  caring  for  nothing,  eating  only  what  waa  given  thdn,  and  wholly  inatlen 
tive  to  their  perBon,lbave  suddenly  thrown  off  this  lethargy,  and  nauMd 
their  usual  moital  activity,  with  or  without  a  complete  retnm  to  raaaoo.  Ik. 
Earl  relates  the  case  of  a  voung  man  brought  for  insanity  into  an  aayhm 
under  his  care,  who  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  apparent  dementiaj 
without  speech  for  several  weeks,  and  without  voluntary  locomotion  for  many 
months.  All  at  once  he  roused  himself  from  his  seeming  fintnity ;  and  thi 
doctor  was  first  made  sensible  of  the  change,  by  seeing  him  in  the  midal  of  a 
circle  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  convulsing  them  with  laughter  by  hia  antiBS 
and  witticisms.  In  such  cases,  the  dementia  may  aometimea  be  only  9iff^ 
rent,  and  the  obstinate  simulation  of  it  the  result  of  an  insane  determinatioa. 
In  the  case,  however,  referred  to,  it  was  not  so;  for  the  patient  anbaeqnentty 
relapsed,  and  fell  into  the  same  state  of  dementia  as  before. 

8.  Moral  Innanityi — ^The  existeDce  of  derangement  of  the  emoticoil 
functions,  distinct  from  the  intellectual,  has  been  long  admitted.  Pinel  called 
attention,  in  1831,  to  a  form  of  this  disease,  which  he  named  ''mania  with- 
out delirium,"  or  ''reasoning  insanity."  Numerous  examples  of  the  affectioa 
are  given  by  Dr.  Rush,  under  the  name  of  moral  derangement,  in  hia  treatisi 
on  **  Dueatet  of  the  Mind"  published  in  1812.  But.  the  aubjeot  has  hem 
most  elaborately  considered  by  Dr.  Prichaxd,  who  gave  to  thaa  variety  of  mca* 
tal  disease  the  title  of  moral  insanity,  and  defines  it  to  be  ''a  morbid  perva^ 
sion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers,  without  any  iUnaion  or  eifo* 
neous  conviction  impressed  upon  the  understanding."  There  are.  numerooi 
individuals  mingling  in  society,  and  participating  in  the  ordinary  avocatMSS 
of  other  men,  whose  sentiments  and  conduct  are  so  peculiar  aa  to  attrMi 
general  attention ;  but  who  can  reason  so  well  upon  all  subjects  vrithin  tkor 
capacity,  and  whose  intellect  is  often  so  clear,  and,  in  many  inatancea,  era 
strong,  that  no  one  questions  their  sanitv.  They  are  simply  said  to  be  aa- 
gular  or  eccentric.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  such  individuals  are  not  unfr^ 
quentlv  as  much  under  the  control  d  their  morbid  feelings,  act  aa  irrationsnj 
in  obedience  to  these  feelings,  and  are  morally  as  little  reeponaible  for  their 
acts,  as  others  who  carry  out  in  their  conduct  some  false  oonclunoB  of  thi 
intellect.  Such  persons  should  certainly  be  considered  aa  inaane.  It  aaj 
not  be  easy  to  draw  the  line,  in  all  of  these  cases,  between  aanity  and  insuiitji 
to  determine  how  far  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  may  proceed 
without  nassing  the  limits  of  mere  eccentricity;  but  the  same  difficulty  if  tf- 
periencod  in  defining  with  precbion  the  boundary  between  health  and  disoie 
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in  general.  The  case  may  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  province  of 
insanity  when  the  conduct  qf  the  individual  materially  interferes  with  the 
safety  or  comfqrt  of  other  persons ;  and,  in  doubtful  instances,  the  judgment 
may  be  very  much  aided  by  the  consideration  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  mind.  If  there  haa  been  at  any  period  a  marked  change  in 
the  feelings ;  if  the  individual  affected  was  at  one  time  li&e  other  men,  and 
fell  into  the  new  condition  after  some  great  misfortune,  or  other  circumstance 
calculated  very  much  to  disturb  the  mind ;  if  the  affection  can  be  traced  to 
an  attack  of  illness,  or  has  occurred  in  one  previously  affdcted  with  ordinary 
insanity,  or  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  insane,  there  would  be 
little  hazard  of  mistake  in  ascribing  the  peculiarities  of  the  character  to  this 
disease.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  patient  may  not  form  erroneous 
judgments  in  moral  insanity.  Like  all  others  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feelings  of  any  kind,  he  is  liable  to  be  warped  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions; 
bnt  these  are  not  manifestly  absurd,  or  of  a  character  to  exhibit  any  peculiar 
deficiency  of  reasoning  power. 

The  disorder  may  evince  itself  in  the  general  condition  of  the  feeliogs,  or 
in  reference  more  especially  to  a  particular  passion.  Sometimes  it  appears  to 
consist  in  a  state  of  general  excitement.  The  patient  exhibits  an  excessive 
cheerfulness  or  hilarity  without  cause,  cherishes  confident  hopes,  forms  magni- 
ficent projects,  makes  large  purchases,  enters  into  imprudent  speculations,  or 
lives  in  a  constant  state  of  spiritual  exaltation.  In  other  instances,  there.is 
an  equally  causeless  depression,  everything  is  viewed  through  a  medium  of 
gloom ;  the  patient  can  see  no  pleasure  in  store  for  him;  he  is  apt  to  be  retir- 
ing, solitary,  moody;  and  occasionally  withdraws  frdm  all  social  intercoursei 
and  shuts  himself  up  in  his  apartments  for  months,  or  perhaps  for' years. 

Another  form  of  moral  insanity  is  thi^t  of  excessive  irascibility.  The  least 
opposition  is  apt  to  throw  the  patient  into  ungovernable  rage,  driving  him  to 
the  commission  of  acts,  of  which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  repents,  and  for 
which  he  may  be  ready  to  apologize;  but  which  are  repeated  again  undeir 
similar  circumstances.  A  regard  for  public  opinion,  or  the  fear  of  persotial 
consequences,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  control  the  expression  of  these  feel- 
ings; but,  when  no  such  restraint  exists^  they  are  allowed  full  sway,  and  the 
patient  seems  to  take  an  insane  delight  in  their  indulgence.  To  abuse  or 
even  strike  a  fond  parent,  or  other  near  relative  or  friend,  to  curse  and  revile, 
to  pour  out  torrents  of  reproaches  and  accusations  without  foundation,  and, 
when  there  is  powerlessness  at  the  same  time,  to  scream  and  roar,  and  use  all 
kinds  of  frantic  gestures  in  the  violence  of  impotent  rage,  are  among  the  acts 
of  persons  affected  with  this  species  of  insanity.  Yet,  towards  the  world  at 
large,  their  conduct  may  be  irreproachable;  and,  though  often  willing  to  ad- 
mit themselves  in  the  wrong  to  the  objects  of  their  excitement,  they  find 
plausible  excuses  which  deceive  the  multitude,  and  sometimes  make  them- 
selves appear  to  be  persecuted  individuals. 

The  disease  may  take  the  form  of  suspicion  or  jealousy;  or  it  may  appear 
as  a  complete  want  of  the  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  so  that  the  person  affected 
shall  be  incapable  of  the  feeling  of  wrong  or  criminality;  but  lie,  defraud,  and, 
if  he  dare,  steal,  without  compunction,  and  even  with  a  keen  relish.  Some- 
times it  is  revenge,  hate,  or  mere  cruelty  that  constitutes  the  insanity,  and 
persons  of  this  kind  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  the  infliction  of  pain.  The  pas- 
sion of  love,  or  the  coarser  sexual  propensity,  is  liable  to  the  same  mad  ex- 
cesses, and  sometimes  leads  to  the  most  fearful  acts.  As  observed  by  Dr.  Pri- 
cbard,  there  is  apt,  in  this  kind  of  insanity,  to  be  a  disregard  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  selfishness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  want 
of  decent  reserve^  in  many  instances,  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of  the  patient^ 
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pracitte  the  feetinn  of  oCkarii  or  to  nippooe  that  Ibej  are  diiereat  mm  lua 
owD.  An  irresiaitble  pfopenaitj  lo  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinki,  whidi  is  nov 
and  theo  met  with  in  indiTidnals  parozjamaUyy  and  quite  independent  of  the 
mere  habit  of  drinking,  may  he  referred  to  this  affection. 

This  form  of  partial  inaanitj,  if  not  snbdned,  ia  Tery  apt  in  time  to  end  in 
monomania.  The ezeea  of apartienlar  paasion  lead* atl^igth  into  aon^ ised 
illasion  connected  with  the  existing  prqienoty ;  and  the  patient,  before  con- 
sidered merely  eccentric,  perhaps  condemned  f<v  his  BMenwij  pethapa  pnniahed 
as  a  criminal,  is  now  acknowledged  to  he  insane. 

4.  Mdnmnania. — ^This  ezprearive  title  was  piopoaed  by  Enqnirol,  iriio^ 
however,  confined  it  to  those  cases  in  which  the  insanity  was  Enuted  to  a  sin* 
gle  object,  or  »8mall  nnmber  of  otijeets,  '^  with  excitement,  and  the  predomi- 
nsnce  of  a  cheerfnl  and  expansiTe  passion,''  while  to  that  fbrm  of  the  ilinfaw 
in  which  the  soUtary  or  hmited  delosion  was  attended  with  ''pndonunanes 
of  a  melancholy  and  depresring  passion,"  he  gave  the  name  of  fypemamia, 
synonymoos  with  the  wulan^olia  of  the  sncients.  Bat,  thoo^  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  diffBrenoe  in  the  state  of  the  feeling*  is  wy  obTions,  yet 
others  occur  in  which  it  wooU  be  TCfy  difficult  to  decMC  which  of  these  db* 
positions  predominate;  one,  perhi^s,  prevailing  at  one  time,  and  tlie  other  at 
another,  or  no  peculiar  tendency  to  either  being  exhibited.  There  does  not 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  any  ground  for  such  a  dirisiim  in  the  essential  natnrs 
of  the  afiection }  and  the  term  mcwomofiui)  as  here  used,  is  ^^died  toall  cases 
of  illusion  upon  one  sal|jeety  or  in  one  direction,  without  leCmnce  to  the  slate 
of  the  feelings.  The  wufrai  tntanity  of  Br.  Prichard  has  been  indnded  by 
Esqiurol  under  monomania;  but  surely  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ptiiwiiTPS, 
the  sentiments,  the  conscience  are  delirious  without  the  resson;  in  which  the 
moral  as  ccmtradistinguished  from  the  inteUectual  nature  b  the  main  seat  of 
the  affection.  A  proper  view  of  this  subject  is  important  both  in  its  theia- 
pentical  and  medioo-legal  relations;  for,  if  intellectual  deluaioa  is  made  a 
necessary  inrndieni  of  insanity,  many  a  curable  patient  ,will  be  allowed  to 
pass,  througQ  neglect,  into  confirmed  insanity;  and  many  an  unfortunate  per- 
son will  be  sentenced  to  the  gallows  or  the  prison,  who  would  be  more  appro- 
priately sheltered  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  statement  that  the  monomaniac  is  quite  sane  upon  all  other  points 
than  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  his  illusion  must  be  received  with  some 
allowance.  There  may  be  such  cases ;  but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  la 
most  iostances,  something  peculiar  will  be  discovered  in  his  general  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting,  something  in  which  he  differs  from  other  men,  and  frma 
what  be  himself  was  before  the  commencement  of  bis  insanity.  He  would 
be  counted  amons  eccentric  individuals  independently  of  his  peculiar  iftfn^ 
notion ;  and,  in  aifferent  monomaniacal  cases,  there  is  a  gradation  by  insen- 
sible steps  from  this  mere  eccentricity,  up  to  the  limits  where  positive  end 
undoubted  mania  begins. 

In  the  greater  number  of  monomaniacal  patients,  the  intellectual  illusion 
is  connected  with  a  morbid  ezaltetion  of  some  one  of  the  passions,  and  is  pro- 
bably based  upon  it.  The  exaggerated  passion  places  objecto  calculated  to 
gratify  it  so  frequently  and  so  strongly  before  the  imagination  of  the  patieat, 
that  they  appear  at  length  to  the  mind's  eye  with  all  the  distinctness  and  re- 
ality of  an  impression  through  the  senses,  a  suggestion  of  the  inner  oonsdoos- 
ness,  or  a  conclusion  of  the  judgment.  He  can  no  more  refuse  to  believe 
them,  than  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  what  he  sees  or  feels,  or  in  a  self- 
evident  truth.  Hence  it  is  that  moral  insanity  so  frequently  ends  in  mono- 
mania. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  tbongh  quite  confident  of  the  truth  of  his  insane 
notion,  the  monomaniac  not  unfrequently  either  has  some  Imperfect  con- 
sciousness of  his  want  of  sanity,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  opinions  which  others  would  be  apt  to  entertain  of  it,  were  the  real 
state  of  his  convictions  made  known.  Hence,  he  will  frequently  cbnceal  it 
carefully  from  the  knowledge  of  others;  and,  when  at  length  his  delusion  has 
become  so  intense  as  quite  to  have  got  the  mastery  over  his  judgment,  it  will 
be  found  that  he  has  long  secretly  cherished  his  insane  notion^  while  mingling 
unsuspected  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  the  insanity  may  depend  on  the  previous  dominant  pas- 
sion, and  will  not  unfrequently  also  be  influenced  by  the  original  cause  of 
the  affection.  A  morbid  pride  or  ambition  will  make  the  monomaniac  a 
governor,  a  president,  a  nobleman,  a  king,  a  god;  and  sometimes  even  per- 
sonal identity  is  lost,  and  he  becomes  some  particular  great  man  who  may 
happen  to  occupy  largely  the  attention  of  the  world.  Thus,  there  were  many 
Napoleons  during  the  career  of  that  great  commander.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  many  of  the  pretenders  to  thrones  who  have  been  punished  as  criminals, 
were  really  monomaniacs,  who  had  full  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  claims. 
The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  mind  to  cheerfulness  or  despondency  will  affect 
the  nature  of  the  convictions.  Thus,  the  ambitious,  cheerful  monomaniac 
will  imagine  himself  a  monarch  on  his  throne;  a  melancholy  one,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  he  may  possess  the  same  dignity,  does  so  in  a  prison  or  in 
chains.  From  excess  of  avarice  springs  the  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  of  im- 
mense wealth,  on  the  other,  of  broken  fortunes,  and  probable  death  in  a  poor- 
house.  Vanity  will  plume  herself  on  high'  fashion,  or  splendid  dress,  or  will 
mourn  over  some  beauty  supposed  to  hp  extinguished,  an  ^ye,  for  example, 
that  has  lost  its  softness,  or  a  form  its  grace.  Love  Will  be  exquisitely  happy 
in  the  exercise  of  its  own  sweet  attachments,  though  the  object  may  be  ab- 
sent, or  dead,  a  superior  being,  a  brute  animal,  or  a  piece  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter; or  it  will  pine  over  imaginary  desertion,  over  vows  that  have  been  broken; 
or  affections  in  the  grave.  Sometimes  a  supposed  absence  of  all  feeling  will 
be  alike  the  delusion  and  the  distress  of  the  monomaniac  A  wife  laments 
that  she  can  no  more  love  her  husband  or  children,  and  feels  as  though  a 
heart  of  stone  were  in  her  bosom.  The  conscience,  or  religious  principle, 
when  diseased,  leads  to  convictions  which  are  very  diversified,  according  to 
the  tendency  of  the  feelings,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  may 
be  placed.  One  person  will  be  in  ecstacies  from  immediate  intercourse  With 
deity ;  another  will  be  weighed  down  with  the  terrible  despair  of  having  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin,  or  of  being  on  some  other  account  condemned 
to  eternal  misery.  When  the  world  believed  in  demons,  monomaniacs  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  or  demoniacs,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  uncommon; 
and,  when  witchcraft  was  in  vogue,  the  victims  of  popular  delusion  not  unfre- 
quently shared  the  public  belief  in  their  own  supernatural  powers.  Jealousy 
imagines  that  the  most  sacred  obligations  have  been  Violated,  and  fixing  the 
charge,  without  the  least  show  of  reason,  upon  some  innocent  individual, 
pursues  him  with  all  the  rancour  of  the  most  inveterate  malice,  or  the  most 
deadly  revenge.  Fear  thinks  itself  pursued  by  justice,  condemned  to  death, 
beset  with  enemies. 

In  many  instances,  a  morbid  depression  of  mind  gives  rise  to  illusions, 
which  arc  of  the  most  diversified  character.  Allusion  has  been  already  made 
to  several  which  appear  to  spring  from  some  special  passion.  Not  unfre- 
quently the  insane  notion  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  frame.  The 
patient  imaffincs  himself  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  as  syphilis,  can- 
cer, &c.     lie  believes  that  there  is  a  snake,  lizard,  or  other  disgusting  or 
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horrible  reptile  in  his  stomach  or  bowels.  Some  have  the  nbtioii  that  they 
have  been  converted  into  a  brute  animal,  the  souDds  and  actions  of  which 
they  imitate.  Others  entertain  some  whimsical  notion  as  to  their  physical 
condition,  believing  themselves  tea-pots,  and  assuming  a  position  aceordingly, 
or  made  of  glass,  and  tremblingly  fearful  lest  thev  should  be  broken,  or 
enormously  swollen,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  througn  a  doorway.  Instances 
are  related  in  which  the  patient  has  even  thought  himself  dead. 

The  melancholy  monomaniac  is,  in  some  instances,  very  excitable,  easily 
impressed  by  slight  causes,  fretful  and  peevish  or  irascible,  disposed  to  con- 
vert every  new  sound  or  sight  into  a  source  of  discomfort,  vexation,  or  alarm, 
restless  and  wakeful,  and  exceedingly  communicative  upon  the  subject  of  hit 
trouble,  his  terrors,  his  despair.  In  other  instances,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
obstinately  silent,  sad,  gloomy,  or  morose,  perhaps  misanthrofHc,  seemingly 
concentrated  upon  his  own  insane  notion,  scarcely  sensible  of  changes  that 
are  going  on  around  him,  and  incapable  of  mental  effort,  from  the  apparent 
absorption  of  his  faoulties  as  well  as  feelings  in  the  one  overwhelming  illosion. 
These  are  opposite  extremes,  which  often  mingle  in  various  degrees,  and 
sometimes  alternate  in  the  same  individual. 

H^pochondriatU  belongs  to  this  branch  of  insanity.  In  its  slighter  forms, 
when  consisting  only  in  depression  of  spirits,  connected  with  functional,  hepa- 
tic, gastric,  or  intestinal  disorder,  and  not  yet  associated  with  any  intellectual 
illusion,  its  claims  to  this  rank  might  be  disputed.  But,  when  the  constant 
and  morbid  watchfulness  over  the  health  leads  at  last  to  some  obviously 
irrational  but  fixed  belief,  such  as  above  mentioned,  in  relation  to  the  state 
of  the  body,  the  existence  of  animals  within  it,  &c.,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  of 
its  monomaniacal  nature.  The  hypochondriac  is  affected  with  pains  in  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  especially  under  .the  false  ribs,  which  have  given  origin 
to  the  name  of  the  affection.  He  is  troubled  also  with  dyspeptic  uneasiness, 
flatulence,  constipation,  vertigo  or  pains  in  the  head,  perverted  sensations  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  imperfect  digestion,  a  furred  tongue,  a  cool  and 
dry  skin,  a  sallow  or  dingy  complexion,  cold  feet,  disturbed  sleep,  and  various 
other  symptoms  real  or  imaginary.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  affection  is  the 
importance  attached  to  the  slightest  sign  of  disorder.  His  countenance  has 
a  melancholy  or  sombre  expression ;  he  is  always  dwelling  upon  his  symp- 
toms; magnifies  slight  sensations  into  mutters  of  great  importance;  imagines 
that  he  cannot  live;  speaks  constantly  of  his  health;  perhaps  goes  to  his  bed, 
and  remains  there  for  weeks,  or  shuts  himself  up  in  his  apartments;  in  short, 
torments  himself  and  all  around  him  by  his  unceasing  complaints,  and  the 
Dbstinacy  with  which  he  resists  all  kinds  of  consolation.  Nothing  affronts 
him  more  than  to  make  light  of  his  disorder.  At  length  he  is  affected  with 
hallucinations,  and  entertains  some  ridiculous,  or  whimsically  absurd  notion 
of  his  personal  transformation,  of  what  is  going  on  within  hina,  &c.,  charac- 
teristic of  true  monomania.  The  affection  is  probably  a  mental  disease,  super- 
vening on  neuralgic  or  otherwise  deranged  conditions  of  the  digestive  viscera. 
It  is  often  remittent,  occurring  paroxysmally  with  regular  intervals  of  com- 
parative health;  and  is  often  much  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  stimulating  or 
narcotic  substances,  as  strong  coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  or  alcohol. 

Sometimes  the  illusion  is  not  so  much  one  of  the  judgment  or  reason,  as 
of  the  perceptive  faculty.  The  patient  has  visions,  sees  persons  and  objects 
which  have  no  existence,  hears  imaginary  noises.  His  perceptions  of  thin;js 
around  him  are  different  from  those  of  health.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  he  naj 
resist  the  novel  impressions,  may  himself  laugh  at  them,  as  singular,  viaioa- 
ary,  or  absurd.  When  he  believes  them  real,  they  become  hallucinationsy  and 
he  is  insane. 
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Not  ni^fFeqoently  the  illasioQ  leads  to  some  particular  oonrse  of  action^ 
which  then  constitutes  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  case.  Some  mono- 
maniacs abstain  obstinately  from  eating,  under  an  insane  notion  of  duty,  or 
an  apprehension  of  evil.  Thus,  one  will  suppose  that  he  must  fast  forty  days 
in  imitation  of  the  Saviour,  another  that  poison  has  been  introduced  into  his 
food.  Others  for  similar  reasons  are  determinedly  silent,  having  a  revelation 
of  duty  to  that  effect,  or  apprehending  some  terrible  evil,  should  they  spea^. 
A  third  set  retain  their  excretions  from  similar  absurd  convictions,  con- 
nected with  their  illusion.  But  worse  than  these  are  the  tendencies  not  un- 
frequently  evinced  to  suicide  and  murder.  These  latter  forms  of  the  disease, 
are  so  common  as  to  have  received  the  designations  of  suicid<jd  and  homicidal 
monomania  J  and  are  so  important  as  to  merit  a  separate  notice. 

Suicidal  monomania  is  distinct  from  the  insane  suicidal  impulse  of  which 
I  shall  treat  directly.  In  the  former  there  is  always  a  motive.  The  proper 
maniac  scarcely  ever  kills  himself  unless  by  accident.  He  may  jump  out  of  a 
high  window,  thinking  he  is  escaping  through  a  door,  or  may  rush  into  some 
danger  from  the  notion  that  he  cannot  be  injured;  but  he  seldom  or  never 
makes  way  with  himself  from  settled  purpose. 

The  motives  of  the  monomaniac  are  various,  and  cannot  always  be  discovered. 
Some  commit  the  act  under  feelings  of  despair,  or  in  order  to  escape  intolerable 
suffering.  The  monomaniac  who  believes  that  he  has  Committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin,  and  is  condemned  to  misery  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  often 
kills  himselfy  perhaps  in  the  vague  hope  that  he  may  better  his  condition, 
while  he  cannot  make  it  worse.  Some  fly  to  suicide  as  a  refuge  from  supposed 
disgrace,  from  the  fancied  pursuit  of  justice,  from  the  burthen  of  real  or  ima- 
ginary guilt,  from  physical  sufferings  which  they  believe  incurable,  from  the^ 
norrors  of  paralysed  affections  and  a  stony  heart,  from  the  overpowering  dis- 
tress of  crushed  hopes,  wrecked  fortunes,  violated  confidence,  and  outraged 
honour.  In  these  latter  cases,  though  the  sufferer  may  be  in  his  sound  mind 
in  some  instances,  and  perpetrate  the  act  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  he  is* 
probably  more  frequently  in  a  state  of  monomaniacal  delusion.  Not  a  few 
destroy  themselves  under  an  impression  of  duty,  being  commanded  to  the 
sacrifice  by  an  intimation  from  above,  or  by  the  consideration  of  some  great' 
good  that  is  to  accrue  to  individuals,  or  some  great  evil  that  may  be  averted 
from  them,  by  their  death.  Sometimes  an  insane  notion  of  revenge  is  the 
apparent  motive.  The  purpose  is  accomplished  in  various  ways ;  by  hanging, 
drowning,  the  pistol,  the  razor,  or  poison.  The  constancy  with  which  the 
monomaniac  cherishes  his  suicidal  intentions,  and  the  skill  and  cunning  which 
he  sometimes  evinces  in  deceiving  the  watchfulness  of  his  attendants,  and  pro- 
viding the  means  of  self-destruction,  are  truly  surprising.  Dr.  Brigham 
States  that,  of  1181  patients  received  into  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, 156,  or  between  a  seventh  and  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number,  were 
disposed  to  suicide.  (^Reporty  Feb.  1847,  p.  37.) 

Homicidal  monomania,  though  less  frequent  than  the  disposition  to  suicide, 
is  yet  not  uncommon.  In  most  instances,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  cal- 
culation. The  maniac  sometimes  kills  another  vrithout  cherished  intention, 
perhaps  without  any  intention  whatever,  in  the  mere  violence  of  his  insane 
fury.  The  monomaniac  generally  has  a  motive.  Sometimes  this  is  revenge 
for  imagined  injury,  intense  hatred,  ambition,  anger,  or  other  evil  passion. 
Sometimes  it  is  fear,  which  leads  him  to  kill  another  to  escape  a  supposed 
danger  from  his  victim.  Very  often  it  is  a  sense  of  duty.  The  mother  kills 
her  infant  children  to  save  them  from  the  misery,  or  the  guilt  of  this  world, 
and  to  secure  them  a  place  in  heaven.  The  religious  enthusiast  kills  the 
supposed  enemy  of  his  faith;  the  political  enthusiast,  the  supposed  enemy  of 
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attended  a  lady,  who  had  taken  laudaDum  to  destroy  herself,  and  who  declared, 
after  her  recovery,  that  she  had  been  led  to  the  act  by  reading  the  account  of 
a  suicide  by  another  lady  of  whom  she  had  some  knowledge. 

Anatomical  Characters. 

Very  commonly  organic  derangements  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  persons 
who  have  died  insane,  which  had  no  direct  connexion  with  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion. Such  marks  of  disease  are  observed  most  frequently  perhaps  in  the 
lungs;  but  frequently  also  in  the  alimentary  canal;  and  occasionally  in  the 
heart.  According  to  M.  Georget,  more  than  half  the  maniacs  who  die  in  the 
SalpOtridre,  are  carried  off  by  phthisis.  A  singular  anatomical  phenomenon 
noticed  by  Esquirol  in  numerous  cases  of  melancholy  monomania,  and  by- 
others  after  him,  is  an  irregular  position  of  the  colon,  which,  instead  of  pass- 
ing across  the  abdomen  as  in  health,  descends  perpendicularly  behind  the 
pubes.  But,  though  most  patients  are  destroyed  by  other  affections  than  the 
cerebral;  yet  evidences  are  generally  discovered  of  former  or  present  disiease 
in  the  encephalon.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  instances,  the  brain  is  perfectly 
sound;  and  Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  killed  accidentally 
in  a  state  of  recent  mania,  in  whom  no  lesion  was  discovered  in  the  brain  or 
its  membranes.  But,  since  a  closer  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  brain  in  disease,  the  number  of  instances  in  which  no 
lesion  could  be  traced  has  diminished;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
of  those,  formerly  thought  to  be  exempt,  would  have  unfolded  some  morbid 
sign  to  the  nice  anatomy  of  the  present  day. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  anatomical  observations  of  Willis,  Morgagni,  Oreding, 
Haslam,  and  Esquirol,  which  are  somewhat  contradictory,  the  results  ob- 
tuiued  by  more  recent  pathologists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Georgel, 
Bayle,  Calmeil,  Delaye,  Foville,  Pinel-Granchamp,  Parchape,  and  Webster, 
concur  .in  authorizing  the  conclusion,  that  the  cortical  substance,  or  the  mem- 
branes, or  both,  exhibit  evidences  of  previous  or  existing  inflammation  in 
almost  all  cases  of  insanity ;  and,  from  the  statements  of  Delaye,  Foville,  and 
others,  it  appears  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  insanity  is  complicated  with 
paralysis,  besides  the  affection  of  the  gray  matter  and  the  membranes,  the 
medullary  substance  is  pretematurally  hard  and  white. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  striking  cephalio  phenomena 
noticed  in  connexion  with  insanity.  The  cranium  is  sometimes  thickened, 
and  either  dense  and  solid  throughout  like  ivory,  or  soft  and  spongy.  The 
cavity,  though  often  quite  regular,  is  in  some  instances  misshapen.  The 
membranes  are  often  diseased.  The  dura  mater  is  occasionally  thickened  and 
adherent.  The  arachnoid  is  thickened  and  opaque,  with  false  membranes  in 
various  stages  of  developement  within  its  cavity,  and  attached  to  its  surface. 
The  pia  mater  is  swollen,  injected,  red,  infiltrated  with  blood  or  serum,  and 
often  adherent  to  the  brain,  portions  of  which  are  carried  away  with  it,  when 
forcibly  separated.  The  cortical  substance,  in  recent  cases,  is  reddened, 
sometimes  uniformly  and  intensely,  sometimes  in  spots  or  points,  with  minute 
infiltrations  of  blood.  In  old  cases,  which  have  assumed  the  form  of  demen- 
tia, the  spots  are  of  a  violaceous  hue.  Dr.  Ecker,  of  Utrecht,  has  found  the 
minute  cerebral  vessels,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
The  consistence  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  altered,  being,  in  general,  pre- 
tematurally soft  throughout  its  depth,  while  it  may  be  somewhat  hardened 
on  the  surface,  where  it  adheres  to  the  pia  mater.  The  white  substance  ia 
indurated  in  paralytic  cases.  In  the  advanced  stages,  the  bulk  of  the  brain 
is  sometimes  diminished,  and  minute  cavities  arc  observable  in  the  corticsl 
substance,  resulting,  as  supposed  by  M.  Foville,  from  former  extra vasationii 
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his  party,  ot  his  doctriiies.  Some,  there  is  reason  to  think,  obey  an  ima^naiy 
intimation  from  above.  They  suppose  themselves  mere  instruments  of  a  higher 
power.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact,  that  the  monomaniac  sometimes  seeks  bis 
own  death  through  that  of  another.  Afraid  to  rush  into  the  other  world  with 
an  unrepented  sin  upon  his  conscience,  he  commits  murder  in  order  that  he 
may  be  executed,  with  the  chance  of  repentance  in  the  meantime,  and  conse- 
quent forgiveness  from  heaven.  Some  kill  from  a  principle  of  imitation,  as  a 
child  will  sometimes  hang  his  companion  after  witnessing  a  public  execution ; 
some,  probably,  from  a  wish  for  notoriety.  It  is  possible  that  a  mere  abstract 
disposition  to  kill  or  destroy  may  itself  constitute  the  insanity  of  the  patient^ 
without  any  appreciable  motive,  and  without  illusion.  This  might  be  moral 
insanity,  or  insane  impulse,  but  would  not  come  under  monomania  as  usually 
defined. 

Monomania  may  terminate  in  recovery,  may  continue  indefinitely  during 
the  life  of  the  patient,  or  may  sink  finally,  either  with  or  without  the  super- 
vention of  mania,  into  dementia,  paralysis,  and  death. 

5.  Insane  Impulse. — The  existence  of  this  form  of  insanity  unconnected 
with  moral  insanity  or  monomania,  has  been  doubted;  but  cases  every  now  and 
then  occur  which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  Persons  in  the  perfect 
possession  of  their  intellect,  with  no  predominant  passion,  are  seised  with  an 
unaccountable  propensity  to  do  some  insane  act,  without  motive  or  object  ap- 
preciable by  themselves  or  others.  Sometimes  they  rush  headlong  to  the  act 
ID  obedience  to  the  impulse,  which  takes  them  as  it  were  by  surprise,  so  thai 
they  have  apparently  no  time  for  resistance.  In  other  instances,  the  impulse 
is  less  immediate  and  powerful,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  resist  it  for  a  time, 
or  even  to  conquer  it  altogether,  or  at  any  rate  to  hold  out  against  it,  until  the 
morbid  condition  of  brain  in  which  it  originates  ceases  spontaneously,  or  under 
the  influence  of  remedies.  Persons  who  have  looked  down  over  the  brink  of 
a  high  tower,  or  a  precipice,  and  have  experienced  a  shudder  to  come  over 
them  when  the  thought  of  voluntarily  throwing  themselves  into  the  abyss 
beneath  has  forced  itself  upon  their  minds,  can  probably  form  some  faint  con- 
ception of  the  mental  condition  in  cases  of  insane  impulse.  The  tendency  is 
not  limited  to  any  particular  act,  or  any  number  of  acts.  But  it  is  most 
striking  when  it  t-akes,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  a  violent  or  illegal  diieo- 
tion,  as  for  example,  to  personal  assault,  homicide,  self-destruction,  arson,  or 
theft.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  individuals  have  been  frequently  im- 
pelled to  kill  others  or  themselves  by  this  cause.  A  father  or  husband,  always 
afiectionate  and  tender  in  his  domestic  relations,  suddenly  seizes  an  axe  and 
kills  his  wife  or  child,  and  then  attempts  his  own  life,  but  survives  long  enough 
to  declare  that  he  had  acted  under  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse,  altogether 
unintelligible  to  himself.  Dr.  Woodward  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  consulted  him  on  account  of  an  extraordinary  desire  which  frequently 
came  over  him  to  kill,  and  which  was  so  strongly  excited  by  the  presence  oi 
near  relations,  for  whom  he  had  all  proper  afiection,  and  not  the  least  antip- 
athy, as  to  make  him  shudder.  The  propensity  had  for  a  time  quite  disap- 
peared, upon  his  engaging  in  some  laborious  avocation,  but  had  afterwanls 
returned,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  frequently 
leaving  the  company  of  a  partner  in  business,  to  avoid  yielding  to  his  horrihle 
propensity.  (Am.  Joum,  o/ Insatiitj/,i.  S2t>.)  The  late  Dr.  Parrish  used  to 
relate  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  called  several  hours  after  she 
had  taken  a  poisonous  dose  of  opium.  Though  too  late  to  save  her,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  brief  return  to  consciousness,  when  she  assured  him  that 
she  had  no  cause  whatever  for  the  act,  but  that  she  had  been  unaccountably 
seized  with  a  disposition  to  suicide  upon  seeing  a  bottle  of  laudanum.     I  once 
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Attended  a  lady,  who  had  taken  landannm  to  destroy  herself,  and  who  declared, 
after  her  recovery,  that  she  had  been  led  to  the  act  by  reading  the  account  ox 
a  suicide  by  another  lady  of  whom  she  had  some  knowledge. 

Anatomical  Characters, 

Very  commonly  organic  derangements  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  persona 
who  have  died  insane,  which  had  no  direct  connexion  with  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion. Such  marks  of  disease  are  observed  most  frequently  perhaps  in  the 
lungs;  but  frequently  also  in  the  alimentary  canal;  and  occasionally  in  the 
heart.  According  to  M.  Georget,  more  than  half  the  maniacs  who  die  in  the 
Salp^ridre,  are  carried  off  by  phthisis.  A  singular  anatomical  phenomenon 
noticed  by  Esquirol  in  numerous  cases  of  melancholy  monomania,  and  by- 
others  after  him,  is  an  irregular  position  of  the  colon,  which,  instead  of  pass* 
ing  across  the  abdomen  as  in  health,  descends  perpendicularly  behind  the 
pubes.  But,  though  most  patients  are  destroyed  by  other  affections  than  the 
cerebral;  yet  evidences  are  generally  discovered  of  former  or  present  disease 
in  the  encephalon.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  instances,  the  brain  is  perfectly 
sound;  and  Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  killed  accidentally 
in  a  state  of  recent  mania,  in  whom  no  lesion  was  discovered  in  the  brain  or 
its  membranes.  But,  since  a  closer  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  brain  in  disease,  the  number  of  instances  in  which  no 
lesion  could  be  traced  has  diminished;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
of  those,  formerly  thought  to  be  exempt,  would  have  unfolded  some  morbid 
aign  to  the  nice  anatomy  of  the  present  day. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  anatomical  observations  of  Willis,  Morgagni,  Oreding, 
Haslam,  and  Esquirol,  which  are  somewhat  contradictory,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  moi^e  recent  pathologists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Georget, 
Bayle,  Calmeil,  Delaye,  FovilW,  Pinel-Granchamp,  Parchape,  and  Webster, 
concur  .in  authorizing  the  conclusion,  that  thetsortical  substance,  or  the  mem- 
branes, or  both,  exhibit  evidences  of  previous  or  existing  inflammation  in 
almost  all  cases  of  insanity ;  and,  from  the  statements  of  Delaye,  Foville,  and 
others,  it  appears  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  insanity  is  complicated  with 
paralysis,  besides  the  affection  of  the  gray  matter  and  the  membranes,  the 
medullary  substance  is  pretematurally  hard  and  white. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  striking  cephalic  phenomena 
noticed  in  connexion  with  insanity.  The  cranium  is  sometimes  thickened, 
and  either  dense  and  solid  throughout  like  ivory,  or  soft  and  spongy.  The 
cavity,  though  often  quite  regular,  is  in  some  instances  misshapen.  The 
membranes  are  often  diseased.  The  dura  mater  is  occasionally  thickened  and 
adherent.  The  arachnoid  is  thickened  and  opaque,  with  false  membranes  in 
various  stages  of  developement  within  its  cavity,  and  attached  to  its  surface. 
The  pia  mater  is  swollen,  injected,  red,  infiltrated  with  blood  or  serum,  and 
often  adherent  to  the  brain,  portions  of  which  are  carried  away  with  it,  when 
forcibly  separated.  The  cortical  substance,  in  recent  cases,  is  reddened, 
sometimes  uniformly  and  intensely,  sometimes  in  spots  or  points,  with  minute 
infiltrations  of  blood.  In  old  cases,  which  have  assumed  the  form  of  demen- 
tia, the  spots  are  of  a  violaceous  hue.  Dr.  Ecker,  of  Utrecht,  has  found  the 
minute  cerebral  vessels,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
The  consistence  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  altered,  being,  in  general,  pre- 
tematurally soft  throughout  its  depth,  while  it  may  be  somewhat  hardened 
on  the  surface,  where  it  adheres  to  the  pia  mater.  The  white  substance  ia 
indurated  in  paralytic  cases.  In  the  advanced  stages,  the  bulk  of  the  brain 
is  sometimes  diminished,  and  minute  cavities  are  observable  in  the  cortical 
substuice,  resulting,  as  supposed  by  M.  Foville,  from  former  extravasationSi 
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bnt,  aeeording  to  Dr.  Simt,  from  softeniDg.     Serous  or 

in  fjften  noticed  in  the  oarity  of  the  ancbnoid,  the  TeBtrielcs»  and  the 

of  the  pia  mater ;  and  semm  exiffta  in  minote  cavities  in  tuiobs  parts  of  the 

encctphalrm ;  especially  in  the  plexus  choroides,  which,  as  noticed  hj  Esqnirol, 

gen«;rally  contaios  seroas  cysts  resembling  hydatids.* 

The  general  inference  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  obserratioiis  is,  that 
the  gray  sobstanee  is  almost  alwsys  diseased  in  &tal  eases  of  insanity ;  and 
that,  in  eases  complicated  with  paby,  there  is  in  addition  the  indoimted  state 
already  mentioned  of  the  white  or  medullary  matter. 

Causes. 

Prefh'tpfmng. — ^In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  insanity  is  prodneed  by  the 
influence  of  exciting  causes  acting  upon  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In- 
heritanoe  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  this  predisposition,  perhaps  more 
fre<^uent  than  all  others  put  together.  Even  a  particidar  form  of  insanity  is 
often  inherited ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  attack  is  apt  to  come  on  at 
the  same  period  of  life  in  the  parent  and  the  offspring.  The  tendency  to 
suicide  not  unfrequently  descends  from  parent  to  child.  It  is  thought  that 
children  bom  before  the  occurrence  of  insanity  in  the  parent^  are  leas  liabfe 
to  be  affected  than  those  bom  subsequently. 

Time  of  life  has  much  influence  over  the  susceptibility  to  insanity.  Neither 
youth  nor  old  age  is  very  liable  to  the  disease.  The  period  of  greatest  sus- 
ceptibility, according  to  most  European  writers  whom  I  have  consulted,  is 
between  thirty  and  forty ;  at  least  that  is  the  sge  at  which  the  largest  num- 
bers are  admitted  into  the  Hospitals  in  England  and  France.  But  the  num- 
bers of  the  population  are  said  by  Prichard  to  decrease  in  greater  ratio,  with 
increasing  years,  than  those  of  the  insane,  so  that  in  fact  these  are  mora 
numerous  in  relation  to  the  sane  of  the  same  age  in  advanced  than  in  mid- 
dle life.  In  this  estimate,  however,  Dr.  Prichard  includes  senile  dementia, 
which  scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  as  insanity.  If  this  be  omitted,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  disease  comparatively  seldom  originates  in  old 
age.  Under  ten  years,  though  insanity  sometimes  occurs,  it  is  very  rare.  It 
is  a  Bingulnr  fact,  probably  to  be  accounted  fur  by  the  earlier  period  at  which 
individuulK  of  both  sexes  in  this  country  enter  into  the  business  and  excite- 
ment of  active  life,  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  among  us  occur  between 
the  a^cs  of  twenty  and  thirty.  This  at  least  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  State 
Asylum  of  New  york.f 

*  Of  1 7ft  autopBies  reported  by  Dr.  John  Webster,  of  London,  there  waa  infiltrttioa 
of  the  pia  muter  in  145,  turgiditj  of  the  blood-Tessels  in  127,  effusion  into  the  Tenth- 
clcH  in  120,  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  in  02,  altered  colour  of  the  brtja 
in  40,  bloody  points  un  the  cut  surface  of  the  medullary  substanee  in  82,  and  ^ffusiott 
of  blood  in  32,  besides  various  other  morbid  alterations.  (Lend.  Medico-Chirufy.  TVtuu^ 
zxxti.  15ft.) 

f  The  following  statcnents  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  text.  Of  4409  patients  ad- 
mitte<l  into  various  establishments  in  France  and  England,  356  were  between  10  and 
20;  1100  between  20  and  30;  141G  between  30  and  40;  861  between  40  and  50;  4^1 
botwceii  50  and  60;  174  between  60  and  70 ;  and  35  above  70.  (Qeorget,  DicLdeMid^ 
xiii.  252.) 

Of  2010  patients  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4  were  under  10  yean;  288  were  first 
flttacke<l  between  10  and  20  years  of  age;  770  between  20  and  30;  491  between 30  and 
40;  332  between  40  and  50  ;  129  between  50  and  60;  89  between  60  and  70;  and  \i 
above  70.  (Kirkbrido's  Report  for  1851.) 

Of  llftl  in  the  New  V<.rk  State  Asylum,  123  were  first  attacked  under  20;  4S9  be- 
tween 20  and  80 ;  209  between  80  and  40 :  180  between  40  and  60 ;  86  between  60  and 
60;  44  between  60  and  70 ;  and  4  above  70.  (Brigham's  Report^  Not.  lS4d.) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  table,  the  age  at  the  period  of  admisAoa  into  th» 
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Sex  does  not  appear,  acoording  to  the  Hoflpital  rctaras,  to  have  any  very 
decided  influence.  From  the  researched  of  Esquirol  it  would  seem  that  the 
proportion  of  women  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  men  in  Europe;  hut 
more  extensive  returns  subsequently  collated  indicate  a  slight  predominance 
of  moles.*  It  IS  probable,  however,  that  a  much  larger  number  of  females 
•re  taken  care  of  at  their  own  homes  than  of  males;  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  former  may  be  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the  returns.  Men 
are  probably  more  exposed  to  the  direct  causes  of  the  disease;  but  it  may  be 
admitted  that  there  is  probably  a  greater  predisposition  in  women,  arising 
partly  from  their  strongly  nervous  temperament,  and  perhaps  still  more  from 
the  influence  of  their  peculiar  sexual  functions  on  the  nervous  system,  as 
menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state. 

The  natural  constitution  of  the  individual  often  predisposes  to  insanity. 
Persons  of  the  nervous  and  melancholic  temperaments,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  disease.  So  also  are  those  who  have  naturally  any  strong  passion  in 
excess,  as  ambition,  pride,  love  of  applause,  &c. 

The  rich  and  cultivated  are  more  subject  to  it  than  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
Their  cerebral  functions  are,  from  their  position  and  habits,  more  liable  to  over 
excitement;  while  the  irregular  movements  of  their  nervous  systems  want  the 
oontrol  of  regular  and  constant  occupation. 

Vicious  education  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause.  There  may  be  error 
in  two  opposite  directions.  The  brain  may  be  prematurely  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion by  the  ambition  of  the  child  or  the  parent ;  or  the  evil  passions  may  be 
allowed  to  develope  themselves  unchecked  through  a  weak  and  injudicious 
indulgence.  In  the  former  case,  the  cerebral  functions  are  sometimes  brought 
into  a  state  of  irritation  which  requires  but  a  slight  additional  excitement  to 
become  decidedly  morbid ;  in  the  latter,  the  character  is  left  unprovided  with 
the  due  safeguards  against  the  temptations  and  necessary  struggles  of  life,  and 
the  mind  sometimes  breaks  down  under  the  first  serious  conflict.  Premature 
indulgence,  moreover,  in  every  pleasure,  lawful  or  unlawful,  wears  out  the 
iusceptibility  to  enjoyment,  and  leaves  the  mind  a  prey  to  ennui,  and  pecu- 
liarly prone  to  morbid  impressions. 

Celibacy  appears  to  favour  the  inroads  of  insanity.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  reports  of  hospitals,  that  the  proportion  of  unmarried  inmates 
18  in  general  much  beyond  that  of  the  same  class  of  persons  to  the  population 
at  large.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  tbe  agitations  and  frequent  disappoint- 
ments of  the  tender  aflections  to  which  celibacy  is  exposed,  may  have  some 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  result;  but  a  still  more  powerful  cause  is 
probably  the  want  of  that  perennial  source  of  consolation  and  encouragement 
m  all- the  reverses,  disappointments,  and  struggles  of  this  life,  which  is  found 
in  connubial  aflecticm.  Perhaps,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  unmarried 
insane  in  hospitals  may  not  properly  represent  their  relative  numbers  in  the 
oommunity  generally ;  for,  being  frequently  without  the  conveniences  of  a 
home,  and  without  near  friends  to  take  charge  of  them,  they  necessarily  become 
inmates  of  the  public  institutions. 

The  profession  or  business  of  men  has  great  influence  over  the  number  of 
the  insane.     The  proportion  is  vastly  greater  among  the  classes  whose  brains 

Hospital  is  given  ;  in  the  two  latter  tables,  tliat  nt  which  the  disease  began.  Bat,  even 
when  compared  upon  the  latter  basis,  the  numbers  in  this  country  will  be  found  great- 
est between  20  and  80 ;  for  644  were  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  between 
those  ages,  while  531  only  were  admitted  between  80  and  40.  (Kirkbride*s  Report 
for  1851.) 

*  From  Hospital  reports  both  in  Europe  and  America,  collated  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarris, 
it  appears  that  of  125,028  patients,  64^786  were  males,  and  60,242  females.  (4m, 
Joum,  of  Intanity,  Tii.  146.) 
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are  kept  hi  a  perpetoal  tm^-il,  e;:b«r  of  pauke  or  c/  nteCi 
th>>«  vLo  yoTtae  a  tnnquil  €«»rs«  of  modense  i»iv5trj  a»i  emynmtji. 
B^Ur*,  pTKts,  artiftt.  poHurIaxi<,  ani  profesfi':^:;^!  men  are  pecmliu^j  isabie 
to  i&saoitr.  The  proportioD  of  pbjficiass  in  a  eommvciij  is  p«r^a{»  <:««  to 
£▼<  hnndnA;  j«X,  in  the  n^^jn  of  the  PennfriTaaia  H'>fp:tal  «t-  to  the  jeir 
l*''y2  we  find  22  of  them  oQt  cf  2*>10  patients,  or  1  t*?  ab«x  du.*  It  has 
be<»:n  oWrred  that  the  n amber  of  the  insane  i«  greater  in  a  enmrnvcitT,  in 
proportion  to  the  political  and  relz^'MiB  freedom  of  the  pcpvlatioo  :  that  is, 
to  the  opf^irttinitj  thej  enjoj  of  working  out  their  own  porpoees,  whether  in 
reiation  to  this  world  or  the  next,  in  the  manner  meet  aereeabie  to  themselTes. 
Kzcitement  and  powerfdl  effort  are  alwajs  jrreateft  in  rach  eommiia:tiei. 
P'rrbap-i»  there  is  no  oonnrrj  in  the  world  in  which  the  iBsaiie  are  profnrtiuA- 
ah! J  more  noraeroos  than  in  oar  own. 

f>ne  attack  of  inaanit j  is  often  a  predifposing  canse  to  another. 

Ej:cUinfj  CaujteM. — ^These  are  very  camerous.  Wbaterer  di^tarhs  the  fe;gn- 
lar  fe apply  of  bloofl  to  the  brain,  or  otherwise  morbidly  exalts  or  depresws  the 
functions  of  that  organ,  may  prore  an  exciting  cause  of  insanit j  in  the  pre- 
dli^yrited,  A  certain  degree  of  these  infloences  may  occasion  the  result  withoot 
peculiar  predispo9ition.  In  some  instances,  the  immoiiate  cause  of  an  attack 
U  ver}'  obvioa«;  in  others  it  is  altogether  obscure:  and  it  is  profc^le  that  the 
on/ibal  proclinty  to  the  disease  may  be  so  strong  in  some,  as  to  induce  it 
in  the  natural  progress  of  the  organization  towards  maturity  and  decay,  with- 
out the  interrention  of  any  special  cause.  The  exciting  causes  are  nsnally 
divi'ied  into  the  moral  and  physical,  of  which  the  former  are  much  the  more 
frequent,  if  the  effects  of  other  diseases  in  promoting  insanir  j,  snch  as  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  and  febrile  diseases,  be  left  out  of  the  question 

Of  the  moral  causes,  excessive  mental  excitement,  whether  intellectual  or 
emotional,  is  probably  among  the  most  common..  Examples  of  this  we  hare 
in  severe  s*ady;  perplexing  metaphysical  investigations;  OTer-iodnlgence  of 
the  imagination ;  the  struggles  for  power,  influence,  or  wealth  ;  religious  aod 
political  eicitemfmt ;  violent  anger,  and  excesjies  of  revenge,  jealousy,  or  hatred; 
the  a^rirati'^ris  and  perplexitiv.-j  which  arise  from  the  entanglements  and  re- 
ifiorhc  of  vicious  or  criminal  indulgence;  all  kinj»  of  erotic  exuberance;  the 
filr,w  tortures  of  connubial  disturbance;  and  the  occasional  wearing  solicitudes 
of  family  relationship  and  d«.pen'lence.  X»jr  are  depressing  causes  without  a 
powerful  influence.  Fear,  disapp^^intment,  grief,  and  despair,  have  been  fruit- 
ful fcources  of  insanity.  The  reverses  of  business,  the  loss  of  friends,  the 
triumph  of  enemies,  abused  confidence,  betrayed  affections,  public  disgrace, 
violated  chastity,  and  general  destitution,  fearfully  contribute  to  fill  the  asy- 
lums for  the  insane.  Times  of  great  public  excitement,  whether  of  bosinesi, 
war,  politics,  or  religion,  are  usually  attended  with  a  marked  increase  of  the 
discard.  Independently  of  the  rational  agitations  of  such  occasions,  there  is 
generally  addc*d  a  diseased,  almost  electrical  enthusiasm,  arising  from  the  £rie^ 
tion  of  mini  against  mind,  amid  these  tumultuous  movements.  The  preva- 
lence of  a  speculative  or  gambling  spirit  in  a  community,  with  its  sudden 
accessions  of  fortune,  its  unbounded  hopes,  its  short-lived  triumphs,  it^  rapiJ 
fluctuations,  and  fearful  reverses,  leaves  many  a  mental  wreck  behind,  when 
it  feubftides.     llevolutionary  struggles,  insurrectionary  violence,  and  fearful 

♦  Perhaps  this  «ii -proportion  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  lonp estfiblishe'l  r^piita?i-n 
of  the  Pennpylvunia  Hospital,  and  to  the  cin-umstance  that  most  of  the  inmiitc'!'  par  f  t 
thoir  f'upport  in  the  in^ftitntion.  lint,  in  the  companitively  neir  Slute  institution  -.^'^ttr 
York,  the  numher  is  10  out  of  11X1,  or  1  to  ahout  IIK.  The  nunil>er  of  Attomev»  i*  14. 
or  1  to  ahout  Nl.  whii.'h  in  Ta>*tly  lify.ipl  their  proportion  to  the  commnnitv  at  larir^.  vl 
due  allowaucei  being  made  for'the'youns  and  the  oM.   (Brigham's  Repxjri,  Nov.  r?4u; 
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political  commotioxu),  strew  their  course  witb  the  ruin  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
qpdy  and  estate.  The  terrors  of  false  prophecy,  and  the  enihusiasm  of  new 
religious  creeds^  sweep  every  now  and  then  over  communities,  and  whirl  along 
many  an  excitable  mind  into  the  abysses  of  madness.  The  imitative  principle 
often  leads  to  insane  acts,  if  not  to  insanity  itself.  The  reading  of  murders 
and  suicides,  and  all  kinds  of  criminal  violence,  has  tended,  1  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  vastly  to  augment  the  numbers  of  such  deeds. 

The  physical  causes  are  insolation,  injuries  to  the  head^  long  watchingSy 
▼ioious  indulgences,  excessive  venery,  masturbation,  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing, the  abuse  of  opium  and  tobacco,  violent  pain,  the  transfer  of  rheumatio 
or  gouty  irritation,  the  suppression  of  wonted  discharges,  the  change  of  life  in 
woman,  the  puerperal  state,  the  retrocession  of  eruptions,  the  healing  of  old 
ulcers,  and  oertaiur  morbid  states  of  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the  system,  as 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  fevers,  hepatic  and  gastric  disease,  and  various  irritation 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Of  these  causes  some  act  in  a  peculiar  manner,  giving  rise  to  certain  forms 
of  insanity  rather  than  others,  or  impressing  a  peculiar  character  on  that 
which  they  excite.  Of  the  moral  causes,  those  of  a  depressing  nature  are  apt 
to  induce  dementia  rather  than  mania,  or  at  least  to  impress  a  tendency  to 
this  state  of  insanity  upon  the  mind.  Causes  calculated  to  excite  some  par- 
ticular passion,  as  ambition,  intense  avarice,  jealousy,  revenge,  love,  &c.,  give 
an  especial  tendency  to  monomania ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation. 

Of  the  physical  causes,  those  of  an  exhausting  character,  as  venereal  ex* 
cesses  and  masturbation ;  and  those  which  derange  the  organization  of  the 
iHrain,  as  chronic  meningitis,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  tumours,  occasion  de- 
mentia either  primarily  or  ultimately,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  if  they  do  not 
produce  full  dementia,  give  a  taint  of  weakness  to  the  cerebral  disorder. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver  dispose  to  the  melancholy  forms  of  mad- 
ness, and  especially  to  hypochondriasis,  or  other  gloomy  condition  of  mono- 
mania. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  depression  of  spirits  approach- 
ing to  mental  derangement  consequent  upon  functional  disease  of  the  liver ; 
and  the  superaddition  of  a  delusion  or  hallucination  converts  the  affection 
into  insanity.  Such  affections  occasionally  clear  off  like  mists  before  the  sun, 
under  the  use  of  mercurial  alteratives. 

Alcohol,  by  its  stimulant  impression  on  the  brain,  may  call  a  predispo^tion 
to  the  ordinary  forms  of  insanity  into  action ;  but  there  is  u  condition  of  brief 
and  often  violent  madness,  continuing  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  sub- 
siding spontaneously,  or  under  judicious  treatment,  which  alcoholic  drinks  in 
excess  almost  uniformly  induce  in  certain  individuals.  This  is  wholly  differ- 
ent from  delirium  tremens,  which  so  frequently  results  from  the  abuse  of 
these  liquors.  The  latter  is  consequent  upon  a  suspension  of  their  use,  and 
is  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  brain ;  the  former  is  the  result  of  direct  stimu- 
lation, and  is  a  strongly  excited  condition  of  the  organ.  There  is  another 
morbid  state  of  mind,  connected  with  the  use  of  alcohol,  differing  from  either 
of  tlie  above.  It  is,  however,  not  the  result  of  the  stimulant,  but  antecedent 
to  its  use  on  any  particular  occasion,  and  consists  in  a  morbid  and  irresistible 
craving  for  it,  coming  on  at  times,  and  constituting  a  sort  of  monomania,  or 
perhaps  insane  impulse. 

The  name  of  ptierperal  insaniti/  has  been  conferred  upon  the  disease  in 
women,  when  ooonected  with  child-birth.  Pregnancy  may  serve  as  a  cause 
of  insanity,  but  rarely,  except  in  tho^e  slight  forms  in  which  Certain  longings 
are  so  strong  and  whimsical  as  to  merit  the  name.  But  the  state  which  su- 
pervenes upon  delivery  is  a  not  unfrequent  source  of  the  disease.     It  most 
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fre^fnently  ocean  within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  chUd,  tlumgh  it  amy 
happen  at  any  time  daring  lactation,  and  even  after  weaning.  Of  92  caaet 
referred  to  by  EBqairol^  37  were  within  the  first  two  weeks,  17  between  this 
period  and  two  months,  19  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  twelfth 
month,  and  10  after  the  child  was  weaned.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
form  of  insanity,  except  a  greater  tendency  to  general  prostration  than  is 
ordinarily  met  with;  so  that  the  disease  will  seldom  bear  depletion,  and  gene> 
rally  requires  a  snpporting  treatment.  Dr.  Hodge  informed  the  author,  that 
he  had  obnerved  a  groundless  aversion  to  the  nnrae,  to  be  among  the  firtl 
symptoms  of  insanity  exhibited  by  women  in  this  condition. 

Nature. 

In  relation  to  this  sabject,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  nnderstood  that  he 
believes  fully  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  as  something  entirely  distinct  from 
the  body,  which  is  merely  its  instrument  for  the  accomplishmeiit  of  certain 
great  purposes  in  the  general  economy..  But,  as  this  principle  operates  through 
the  brain,  and  exhibits  its  deraogements  only  through  alterations  in  the  state 
or  actions  of  that  organ,  we  may,  without  giving  just  grounds  for  the  impo- 
tation  of  materialism,  consider  the  various  phases  of  disordered  mental  actios, 
simply  as  morbid  cerebral  phenomena.  Now  there  is  good  reason  to  believei 
though  the  fact  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  certiunly  demonstrated,  thst 
all  the  cerebral  functions  connected  essentially  with  mind,  are  performed  by 
the  cincritious  or  cortical  matter,  while  the  white  or  medullary  matter  servit 
only  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  this  and  the  rest  of  the  body, 
or  between  different  portions  of  the  cortical  substance  itself,  thereby  associat- 
ing its  actions  harmoniously.  If  this  view  be  correct,  all  disorders  in  the 
primary  mental  phenomena  must  be  connected  with  disorder  in  the  oortiod 
substance ;  and,  at  most,  disease  of  the  white  matter  can  act  only  by  derang- 
ing the  associations  of  mental  action,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  impairiug 
the  communication  of  the  mind  with  the  system  at  large,  and  with  the  ex- 
terior world.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  bnia 
that  we  arc  to  look  for  the  seat  of  insanity ;  and  the  general  tendency  of  cadi- 
veric  examinations  has  recently  been,  so  far  as  mental  derangement  lea?es 
any  permanent  signs,  to  discover  them  in  the  structure  alluded  to ;  while 
leHions  of  the  medullary  matter  have  been  noticed  especially  in  cases  where 
the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body  had  been  interrupted|  as  in  palsy  of 
senBc  and  motion. 

But  what  is  the  pathological  condition  of  the  cineritious  structure  whidi 
occasions  the  symptoms  of  insanity  ?  This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  faUj 
answered,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  because  we  are  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  in  which  the  brain  acts  in  giving  rise  to  mental  phenomeot. 
But  we  can  advance  a  certain  distance.  One  well  established  fiact  is,  that 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  deranged  cerebral  action  are  produced  as  well  by  ib 
elevated  as  by  a  depressed  condition  of  the  organ,  and  that  it  is  very  olteo 
impossible  to  determine,  by  any  peculiarity  of  the  proper  cerebral  phenooeoi 
themselves,  in  which  of  these  conditions  they  originated.  (Se«^  paye  672.) 
Such  is  tho  case  with  those  derangements  of  function  which  are  classed  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  insanity.  They  may  be  mere  symptoms  of  tn 
excess  or  deficiency  of  action  iu  the  cortical  substance. 

We  might  expect  insanity,  therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  irritation  or  is- 
flammatiou  of  the  cineritious  structure ;  and  both  the  symptoms  in  the  etrlj 
stage,  and  the  results  of  dissection  prove,  that  these  conditions  do  fteqaentlj 
exist.  Whenever  insanity  commences  with  delirium,  fever,  a  fiined  tongoe, 
anorexia;  kc,  and  these  phenomena  cannot  be  ascribed  to  some  coinciiieut 
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affection,  the  sfnmg  probability  ig,  that  either  the  cortical  sabstance  is  itself 
inflamed,  or  that  it  is  irritated  by  ioflammation  of  the  meninges.  But  the 
question  now  occurs,  does  this  inflammation  continue  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  case  ?  Are  the  symptoms  of  insanity  which  persist  for  months 
•nd  years,  and  a  whole  lifetime,  an  evidence  of  still  existing  inflammation  ? 
This  question  may  be  confidently  answered  in  the  negative.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  cerebral  inflammation  undoubtedly  continues  in  a  chronic  form. 
But,  in  these  cases,  there  is  some  other  derangement  than  mere  insanity* 
There  is  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  mental  powers ;  the  mania,  or  mono- 
mania, as  the  case  may  be,  passes  speedily  into  dementia;  and  paralytic 
symptoms  soon  show  that  the  disease  has  invaded  the  medullary  tissue.  But, 
in  most  instances,  when  the  symptoms  of  physical  excitement  have  subsided, 
the  patient  is  left  with  his  general  health  little  impaired,  and  nothing  mate- 
rial remains  besides  the  psychological  phenomena  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
disease.  Sometimes  patients  continue  in  this  state,  with  little  change,  during 
the  residue  of  a  long  life,  and  die  at  last  of  some  disease  unconnected  with 
the  brain.  It  is  impossible  that,  during  all  this  period,  there  should  have 
been  cerebral  inflammation.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  the  cerebral  func- 
tions receive  a  wrong  direction  from  the  disturbance  of  the  early  stagey  that 
some  hinge  in  the  mental  actions  becomes  dislocated ;  and  thus,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  machinery,  the  whole  working  of  the  instrument  is  deranged, 
though  the  original  pathological  condition  may  have  ceased  entirely.  Some- 
thing like  this  we  occasionally  witness  in  other  organs,  which  acquire  a  per- 
verted action  during  inflammation,  that  remains  long  after  the  inflammation 
has  disappeared.  That  even  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  brain  is  capable  of 
impressing  a  new  character  upon  its  actions,  is  shown  by  the  total  psycholo- 
gical change  produced  by  various  nervous  affections,  and  especially  that 
usually,  though  very  erroneously,  denominated  the  magnetic  sleep.  There- 
fore, though  insanity  may  often  begin  with  inflammation,  or  high  vascular 
irritation  of  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  brain,  and  though  it  may  sometimes 
eontinue  to  be  associated  with  that  affection  in  a  chronic  form  for  months,  or 
years,  and  at  length  terminate  in  death  from  cerebral  lesions,  yet  much  more 
frequently  there  is  nothing  but  a  perversion  of  the  cerebral  functions,  left 
behind  by  the  original  affection.  In  general,  the  grade  of  the  initial  inflam* 
mation,  when  it  exists,  is  moderate,  bearing  to  ordinary  lusute  meningitis  a 
relation  similar  to  that  which  subacute  rheumatism  beara  to  the  acute,  and 
seldom  producing  fatal  disorganization  in  its  acute  form. 

But  insanity  is  not  always  inflammatory,  even  its  early  stage.  Many  cases 
oocor,  in  wiiich  little  or  no  evidence  is  afforded  of  any  reaction  of  the  cerebral 
disease  upoa  the  system  at  large.  The  original  cause  of  the  malady  has  been 
sufficient,  by  its  direct  influence,  and  without  an  intermediate  inflammation, 
to  pervert  Uie  oerebral  functions,  as  we  see  them  perverted  by  similar  influ- 
ences every  day  in  hysteria  and  in  artificial  somnambulism,  the  difference  be- 
ing that,  in  the  latter  affections,  the  perversion  is  temporary.  They  who  have 
witnessed  the  various  workings  of  the  so-called  animal  magnetism,  must  have 
been  sometimes  struck  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  insanity,  in  those  oases 
in  which  the  patient  is  free  from  stupor ;  and  no  one  would  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce such  cases  insanity,  were  they  to  become  chronic. 

Even  influences  of  a  sedative  or  depressing  character  may  produce  mental 
derangement,  without  any  attendant  evidence  of  inflammation  or  even  vascu- 
lar excitement,  except  the  simple  psychological  disorder;  aud  to  admit  this  as 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  it  would  be  to  beg  the  question. 

The  occasional  sudden  changes  from  long  continued  unmitigated  insanity 
to  a  perfectly  sane  state  of  mind,  though  admitted  to  be  rare,  prove  that,  in 
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fuch  eaffen  at  least,  there  wmt  mental  diaorder  withoot  inllaflimatiaD;  for  it  is 
iiBpoisible  to  cooceif e  thai  a  lriDg^»Dtinned  cfarooie  inflammatioa  ahoold  eeaaa 
at  ODce,  aod  leare  no  trace  behind  it;  and,  if  the  existence  of  insanitr  vithovt 
rach  complication  be  admitted  in  one  ca«e,  it  m^j  fairlj  be  conaidefcd  as  pro- 
bable in  all  which  preaent  no  other  evidence  of  inflammation.  Tbe  decision 
of  thif  ^{oeation  ia  of  something  more  than  Fpecnlative  interest.  Il  has,  indeed, 
great  therapeutic  value ;  for  one  who  belicTcs  that  inaanit j  is  in  ail  cases  con- 
nected with  cerebral  inflammation,  will  ecarcelv  be  able  to  reoeiTe,  with  an 
nnprejadiced  mind,  evidence  in  favour  of  those  plans  of  treatment  which  con- 
flict with  his  theoretical  views. 

Some  have  pUced  the  seat  of  insanity  in  the  viscera  of  the  cbeet  or  abdo- 
men. It  is  highly  probable,  nay,  it  may  be  considered  oertain,  that  dkiease 
of  these  viscera  sometimes  induces  infinity.  Nor  does  this  appear  strange, 
when  we  consider  that  every  part  of  the  system  is  probably  connected  with 
some  centre  in  the  brain,  which  receives  impressions  from  its  altered  state, 
and  acts  accordingly.  It  is  only  singular  that  the  centres,  which  are  thus 
the  constant  recipients  of  morbid  impressions,  should  not  in  oonseqaence  he 
themselves  more  frequently  disordered.  But,  though  the  cause  of  the  cere- 
bral derangement  may  thus  reside  in  some  distant  organ,  the  real  petholofpcal 
condition  from  which  the  insane  movements  directly  proceed  is  nndoubtedly 
cerebral,  and  exclusively  cerebral.  Thought  and  emotion,  ao  fitf  as  the  ma- 
terial frame  is  concerned,  are  the  products  of  the  brain  alone. 

Diagnons, 

The  complaint  with  which  insanity,  in  the  form  of  acute  mania,  may  be 
most  easily  confounded,  is  ordinary  acute  meningitis.  Indeed  the  two  iJee- 
tioiu»  scarcely  differ  in  character,  unless  in  the  greater  violence  of  the  menin- 
gitis, and  its  more  especial  direction  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  lo 
meningitis,  the  disease  probably  commences  usually  in  the  membranes,  and 
thence  extends  to  the  brain;  in  acute  mania,  probably  in  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain,  whence  it  may  reach  the  membranes.  Tbe  former  disease  begin?, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  abruptly,  exhibits  greater  violence  of  headache,  more 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  a  higher  degree  of  fever,  more  tendency  to 
convulsions  and  coma,  greater  general  prostration,  and  a  more  rapid  course 
than  the  latter;  and  much  oftener  ends  in  speedy  death,  or  speedy  recovery. 
In  the  great  majority  of  maniacal  cases,  the  gradual  advance  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  comparatively  little  disturbance  of  the  constitution,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  In  some  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  until  after 
the  subsidence  of  tbe  febrile  symptoms,  when,  if  derangement  of  mind  remain, 
the  cuHe  may  be  considered  as  insanity;  if  it  disappear  entirely,  it  may  be 
ranked  as  simply  acute  meningitis. 

Iktween  certain  cases  of  insanity  and  chronic  meningitis,  there  is  absolutely 
no  difference.  When  a  case  begins  as  mania  or  monomania,  with  some  febrile 
excitement,  then  passes  into  dementia  with  paralysis,  and  ends  fatally  in  the 
courHc  of  a  few  months,  or  at  most  two  or  three  years,  dissection  will  alm(«t 
always  reveal  evidences  of  lesions  in  the  meninges  and  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain,  with  induration,  probably,  of  tbe  medullary  structure. 

Another  affection  with  which  insanity  may  be  confounded  is  tbe  delinwm 
of  fever.  Generally,  there  is  little  diflSculty  in  the  diagnosis.  Fevers  begin 
more  abruptly  than  insanity,  exhibit  various  other  evidences  of  disease  in  the 
head  and  elsewhere  before  the  appearance  of  mental  derangement,  have  peca- 
liar  characters  of  their  own  by  which  they  can  generally  be  recognized,  are 
attended  with  much  greater  prostration  of  the  general  strength,  and  run  usu- 
ally a  special  course.     The  delirium  of  fever,  moreover,  is  generally  differt'ot 
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from  that  of  iiunnitj.  It  is  more  freqaenily  attendecl  witik  disordered  perr 
oeption,  is  oftener  complicated  with  stupor,  and  wants  that  ezpreBsiveness  of 
ooantenanoe,  which,  in  iasanity,  so  strongly  marks  the  fluctuating  state  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Nevertheless  there  is  occasionally  in  fehrile  diseases 
a  delirium  which  very  closely  resembles  iusanity ;  so  that  time  alone  can  de- 
cide whether  it  may  not  belong  to  the  latter  affection.  I  have  seen  an  attack 
of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  present  so  exactly  the  mental  characters  of  insanity, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  fever  must  have  supervened  upon  the  latter  affection; 
which,' however,  I  was  assumed  was  not  the  case. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  distinguish  insanity  from  delirium  tremens ; 
bat  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  disease  for  the  diagnosis. 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  insanity  in  a  particular  case  is  often 
difficult  of  solution  ;^  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  positive  con- 
elusion,  because  no  precise  line  can  be  drawn  between  sanity  and  insanity ; 
the  two  conditions  running  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations.  Space 
does  not  permit  a  consideration  of  this  question  in  its  medicolegal  relations. 
For  medical  purposes,  the  good  sense  of  the  physician  will  generally  enable 
him  to  decide  with  sufficient  certainty.  A  prominent  consideration  should 
always  be,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the 
peculiarities  which  attract  attention  iiave  characterized  all  his  previous  course 
of  life,  the  presumption  would  be  in  favour  of  mere  natural  eccentricity ;  if 
they  can  be  shown  to  have  begun  at  a  certain  period,  and  especially  if  they 
have  followed  some  great  misfortune,  or  some  great  excitement,  or  an' attack 
of  acute  disease,  they  may  be  referred  with  confidence  to  insanity.  The 
knowledge  whether  the  patient  was  descended  from  insane  parents  or  grand- 
parents, and  whether  he  had  suffered  from  a  previous  attack  of  insanity,  will 
also  «d.  much  in  the  diagnosis. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  monomaniacs  often  show  great  skill  in  con- 
cealing their  insane  peculiarities,  when  upon  their  guard.  The  physician  is 
frequently  called  on  to  decide  in  these  cases.  My  duty  as  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  formerly  to  see  each  patient,  sup- 
posed to  be  insane,  before  admission  into  the  institution,  and  certify  as  to  his 
sanity.  In  doubtful  cases,  my  plan  was  first  to  learn  from  the  friends  of  the 
patient  his  peculiar  insane  notion,  and  then,  in  my  inquiries,  to  keep  his 
attention  so  long  directed  towards  that  particular  subject,  that  he  would  find 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  strong  internal  impulses,  which  prompted  him  to 
apeak  in  accordance  with  his  feelings  or  convictions.  Thus,  I  once  under- 
ttood  from  the  friends  of  a  patient  that  his  delusion  consisted  in  supposing 
himself  the  possessor  of  high  political  office.  He  was  thoroughly  on  his 
mard,  and  quite  ready  to  speak  with  me  on  all  subjects.  I  conversed  with 
him  at  first  on  indifferent  matters,  then  gradually  approached  the  subject  of 
the  elections,  and  took  occasion  to  ask  him  how  he  would  like  to  be  appointed 
to  a  political  office.  He  answered  very  rationally  that  he  would  have  no 
objection,  if  the  people  should  think  him  competent.  But,  after  a  long  con- 
Tersation  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  to  which  I  endeavoured  to. confine  his 
attention,  he  at  length  assumed  a  confidential  air,  and  informed  me,  that  the 
existing  president  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  his  station,  as  another 
person  had  been  really  elected ;  and  finally  ended  by  assuring  me,  in  answer 
to  my  questions,  that  he  was  himself  the  chosen  candidate. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  our  inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  insanity, 

that  patients  often  have  lucid  intervals,  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 

detect  any  trace  of  their  disease;  and  a  decision,  therefore,  should  be  avoided, 

ifttitil  they  have  been  seen  on  different  occasions ;  and  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
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Mry  for  the  pbyndan,  in  fomuog  Inn  own  judgment,  to  idy  upam  tke 
moD  J  of  others. 

In  relation  to  moral  insanity  and  insane  impulse,  a  just  decisioB  in  olten 
stiU  more  difficult  than  in  cases  of  monomania  with  one  steady  illnaioiL  Men 
so  often  act  insanely  under  the  influence  of  misguided  opinion  and  excited 
passions,  that  the  physician  should  he  very  cautious  in  coming  to  a  eondn- 
sioo.  When  the  tendencies  of  the  irregular  feeling  or  impulse  are  materially 
to  injure  the  persons  of  others,  or  of  the  affected  indiTidual  himaelf,  the  jud^ 
ment  should  perhaps  incline  to  insanity,  so  that  the  proper  gnard  may  bt 
exercised ;  if  the  tendency  be  quite  innocent,  it  may  without  harm  pass  for 
mere  eccentricity  of  feeling.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
state  of  feeling,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  first  appearanoe,  shonld  in  this 
form  of  insanity,  as  in  monomania,  be  allowed  some  weight. 

The  question  as  to  whether  insanity  has  been  feigned  or  not,  ia  ao  purely 
medico-legal,  that  it  may  be  very  properly  left  for  works  upon  medical  juris> 
prudence. 

Under  this  head  may  be  considered  the  general  mortality  of  tbe  insane, 
the  proportion  of  those  who  recover,  and  the  circumstances  which  nnthorim 
a  favourable  or  unfavourable  prognosis  in  any  particular  case. 

In  relation  to  the  general  mortality,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arriTe  at  the 
truth  from  the  reports  of  hospitals ;  because,  in  most  of  these  institntioD% 
the  inmates  are  frequently  changing,  and  few  comparatively  of  the  chronie 
cases  remain  till  their  termination  in  death.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  where  insanity  does  not  directly  destroy  life,  it  has  the  genend 
effect  of  shortening  it  by  the  depravation  of  system  which  it  occasions  ii 
various  ways.  Esquirol  estimates  the  mortality  of  maniacs  to  be  one  in 
twenty-five  annually,  of  monomaniacs  one  in  sixteen,  and  of  thoae  afiectsd 
with  dementia  one  in  three.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prop<niion  for 
the  first  division  is  not  too  small,  and  for  the  last  too  large. 

The  proportion  of  recoveries  from  insanity,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  hospitals,  varies  from  about  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
The  proportion  must  differ  in  the  different  establishments,  not  only  accordiog 
to  the  mode  of  management,  and  the  greater  or  less  completeness  of  the 
proper  arrangements,  but  very  much  also  with  the  plan  adopted  in  relation 
to  admittsion  and  permanent  residence ;  some  receiving  only  those  supposed 
curable,  and  dismissing  them  when  beyond  hope  of  favourable  change,  while 
others  admit  all  indiscriminately,  and  retain  them  during  life.  This  may 
account  for  the  differences  of  proportion  above  stated.  Of  19,516  patients 
admitted  'into  different  English  hospitals,  5,918  were  cured ,  of  12,592 
received  at  the  Bic^tre  and  Salpetri^re  in  France,  5,075  were  restored  to 
reason.  {Diet.  Je  Mid.^  xiii.  321.)  In  the  best  English  aayluma,  as  in  the 
Iletreat  near  York,  the  proportion  of  cures  is  about  one -half.  Of  2010 
patients  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  up  to  the  year  1852,  950 
were  cured ;  and,  if  216  remaining  at  the  date  of  the  report,  whose  cases 
were  not  yet  determined,  be  deducted  from  the  whole  number  admitted,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  proportion  of  cures  is  more  than  one-half;  without 
calculating  a  considerable  number  who  left  the  hospital  much  relieved,  and 
afterwards  recovered. 

But  these  reports  do  not  afford  a  just  criterion  of  the  real  curability  of 
insanity.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  admitted  are  old,  and  quite  beyond 
all  hope  of  cure.  It  is  now  a  universally  admitted  fact,  that  insanity  is 
curable  in  proportion  to  the  early  commencement  of  a  suitable  treatment 
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^  Of  all  who  are  attacked  with  insanity,  and  sabjected,  daring  its  early  stagea, 
to  a  judiciooB  treatment  faithfully  persevered  in,  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  will 
probably  recover."  (Kirkbride,  Report  of  Penn,  Swfp.,  A,  D.  1846,  p.  9.) 
Dr.  Charles  Kvans,  attending  Physician  of  the  Friends'  Asylum  fot  the  Insane, 
near  Philadelphia,  informed  me  that,  of  the  recent  cases  admitted  into  that 
institution  during  ten  years,  the  recoveries  averaged  nearly  eighty  per  cent. 
Many  recoveries  take  place  in  the  first  year,  fewer  in  the  second,  still  fewer 
in  the  third,  and  each  year  afterward  the  number  diminishes.*  After  ten  years 
there  is  little  to  hope;  though  recoveries  have  taken  place  at  a  much  later 

Seriod;  and  efforts  should  never  be  abandoned;  as  cases  apparently  the  most 
esperate  have  terminated  ^vourably ;  and,  where  cures  cannot  be  effected, 
much  can  be  done  to  render  the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  widen  the  sphere 
of  his  enjc^ments.  The  average  duration  of  the  curable  cases  of  insanity  is 
stated  by  Pinel  at  five  months  for  mania,  and  six  months  for  melancholy  or 
monomania.     Esquirol  makes  it  somewhat  longer,  but  under  a  year. 

Mania  is  more  readily  curable  than  monomania,  and '  this  than  dementia. 
Puerperal  mania,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  ends  favourably  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances.  Debility  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  form  of  insanity. 
Great  prostration,  a  very  frequent  pulse,  and  much  restlessness  are  unfavour- 
able symptoms.  Moral  insanity,  without  delusion,  is  apt  to  be  very  obstinate. 
When  insanity  appears  to  be  merely  an  exaggeration  of  some  striking  natural 
peculiarity,  the  prognosis  is  not  favourable.  The  insanity  of  epilepsy  or  apo- 
plexy, or  that  associated  with  paralysis.  Seldom  ends  in  recovery.  The  young 
are  more  curable  than  the  old.  The  most  favourable  age,  according  to  Es- 
quirol, is  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  few  comparatively  recover  after  fifty. 
Inherited  insanity  is  less  easily  and  permanentlv  cured  than  that  arising  with- 
out such  predisposition.  Cases  of  sudden  attack  are  in  general  more  apt  to  get 
well  than  those  in  which  the  disease  comes  on  slowly  and  insensibly.  Relapses 
are  said  to  be  more  difficult  of  cure  than  original  eases.  The  re-establishment 
of  health,  with  a  tendency  to  grow  fat,  without  any  improvement  in  the  mental 
symptoms,  is  unfavourable. 

Treatment. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
one  which  must  engage  an  early  attention,  is  to  place  the  patient  under  cir- 
enmstanoes  nlt)st  favourable  for  a  cure.  The  question  must  be  promptly 
decided,  whether  he  is  to  remain  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  family  and 
friends,  or  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  public  institutions,  which  the  advancing 
humanity  and  civilisation  of  the  times  have  provided  for  the  shelter  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
residence  in  a  well-conducted  establishment  of  this  kind  is  conducive  both  to 
the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  patient.  Persons  affected  with  insanity 
are  very  apt  to  contract  aversion  for  their  nearest  friends  and  relatives,  and 
are  consequently  liable  to  perpetual  irritation  from  their  presence.  Instead 
of  being  soothed  by  their  kind  offices  and  affectionate  attentions,  they  are 
often  excited  into  paroxysms  of  rage;  and  the  best  directed  measures  fail 
entirely,  because  counteracted  by  the  injurious  influence  of  those  through 
whom  they  are  administered.  Besides,  the  patient  often  inquires  control. 
Opposition  to  his  will  is  absolutely  essential.  But  such  opposition  and  con- 
trol from  persons  from  whom  he  has  before  experienced  nothing  but  kindness 

*  Of  2005  oases  considered  curable  in  the  Salp^tri^re,  604,  according  to  Esquirol^ 
were  cured  in  the  first  year,  497  in  the  second,  71  in  the  third,  and  46  in  the  seven  years 
which  followed,  in  all  1218  in  ten  years.  (Esquirol,  Vet  MaUuL  MtntaUs^  i.  92.) 
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beeona  iooreei  €#  jMrpetoal  Tentioii,  aad  wiifiin  an  miluMfi  U^klf  cd» 
eakled  to  tggnvile  aad  fx  hii  diiordflr.  For  tkmt  wmd  other 
iBtioD  frooi  tuaSij  uadhima  friends  is  alnKMt  mamnmBj 
of  the  most  enenrisl  mlet  of  tremtaBODt,  in  lelotion  to  the 
cases.  With  the  wealthy,  sneh  an  isirfatlon  is  often  attenMied 
honesy  or  at  least  in  a  prirate  auuiner.  Bai  this  plan  is  liablo  I 
The  anzietj  of  afleetion  b  a  nerer-fiuling  teontation  to  hfoak  •^■■'— g^  the 
festriettonsy  whieh  are  therefore  seldom  well  ohserred;  and,  eton  when  thsjr 
can  be  maintained,  there  is  no  little  dang^  of  aboss  of  power,  on  the  partef 
the  often  mereenaiy  and  ignonmt  goaidiauhip  towhidi  tim  patiesii  is  eatrasled. 
Bttiides,  it  is  of  the  fint  neeessitj  to  separate  the  patient  horn  the  amaes  ef 
his  disMse,  whieh  are  often  oonneeted  with  his  own  home,  and  fram  ewaj" 
thiag  that  may  hafo  a  tendency  to  prodnce  impressions^  orawaheaasaodatiQas 
coinciding  with  the  morbid  feeling  or  train  of  thonght.  All  theae  rmnsidiss 
tioos  indicate  a  public  asylnm  as  the  proper  abode  of  the  Innarto.  BsA  them 
are  others  of  great  weight.  It  is  only  m  soch  establishmenta,  thai  all  the  ssm- 
snres  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  adTsntsgeoos  m  tha-enre  of  the  <»• 
ease  can  be  brought  eAeiently  into  operation.  Placed  as  thej  waanDy  am 
nnder  the  care  of  experienced  physicians,  who  hare  direeted  «n  especial  si^ 
tentaon  to  the  snl^oBt  of  inmnity,  and  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  thi 
inmates  of  the  insiitotion,  they  afford  pecnliar  adrantagea  in  nlatioB  to  m»> 
dical  treatment.  Moch  of  the  socoem  in  the  manageoMat  of  inaaniiy  depends 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  pecoliarities  of  each  case,  and  a  proper  adaptation  ef 
means  to  these  pecoliarities;  a  result  which  can  generally  be  aeonied  only  hr 
a  degree  of  special  attention  unattainable  in  the  ordinary  eonree  of  medial 
practice.  Anoth«r  important  consideration  is,  that^  in  theae  inatitntion% 
nurses  and  other  imme£ate  attendants  upon  the  sick  are  trained  to  the  hmih 
nem,  and  hare  learned  to  treat  the  inssne  with  the  leaat  offimoe  to  their  ini- 
table  feelings,  imd  to  exercise  the  necessary  contrcd  with  the  leaai  amount  ef 
force.  The  powerfol  influence  of  the  imitatire  principle  of  our  natniea,  whkk, 
as  before  stated,  is  one  of  those  that  suffer  least  in  insanity,,  can  be  most 
advantageously  applied  in  these  institutions.  In  no  other  aitoation  can  w 
effectual  a  guard  be  placed  over  the  suicidal  propensity,  so  common  and  m 
fatal  among  the  insane. 

It  is  true  that  such  institutions  are  liable  to  abuse;  and,  in»former  timsi^ 
mad-houses  were  notorious  as  scenes  of  the  most  inhuman  negleet  or  Tidenes. 
But  they  were  then  looked  on  merely  as  receptacles  of  the  insane,  to  kern 
them  from  injuring  others,  aod  in  many  instances  were  little  better  than  pri- 
sons. Now,  they  are  hospitals  for  the  cure  and  comfort  of  their  ■■^■j*^— - 
Open  to  public  inspection,  and  with  the  watchful  eye  of  self-interest  upsa 
them,  they  are  much  less  liable  to  abuse  than  formerly.  The  interest  of  ths 
superintendents  is  coincident  with  their  duty.  Stated  reports  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  institution  known  to  the  pubUc,  and  a  praiseworthy  regard  lor 
the  general  good  opinion,  renders  their  directors  solicitous  of  so  w^^^^ff 
the  internal  concerns  of  tbeir  respective  establishments,  as  to  be  aUo  to  pr^ 
sent  a  fair  view  of  their  efficiency  to  the  world. 

But,  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  flow  from  asylums  for  the  iassas^ 
it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  impressed  with  the  importsnce  d 
sending  the  patient  to  them  in  the  early  stages  of  his  disease,  anoof  not  re- 
moving him  prematurely,  before  the  cure  is  thoroughly  aocompliriied.  After 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  insanity,  the  longer  a  proper  course  of  treat- 
ment is  postponed,  the  less  is  the  chance  of  success.  While  of  those  treated 
oorreotly  from  the  beginning  four-fifths  may  recover,  only  ono*fourth,  one- 
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third,  or  at  best  a  little  more  tban  one-half  of ,  the  general  average  of  admifl-^ 
■ions  into  the  hospitals  end  favourably,  because  too  often  introduced  at  a  late 
period  of  the  disease.  The  cure  of  insanity  is  almost  always  slow  and  gradual, 
too  much  so  often  for  the  impatience  of  friends,  who  do  irreparable  mischief 
by  a  too  speedy  removal.  The  disease,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  liable  to 
relapse,  unless  quite  eradicated  before  the  patient  is  again  exposed  to  the 
dangerous  influences  of  an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  world.  Conva- 
lescence should  be- decided,  and  all  evidence  of  the  existence  of  insanity  should 
have  ceased  for  weeks,  as  a  general  rule,  before  the  patient  should  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution. 

But,  while  thus  advocating  a  recourse  to  the  public  institutions,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  it  indiscriminately.  On  the  con* 
trary,  there  are  many  cases  which  are  best  managed  at  home.  In  the  acute 
stages  of  insanity,  when  there  are  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and 
constitutional  disturbance  enough  to  make  it  most  prudent  that  the  patient 
should  keep  his  bed,  the  disease  will  be  best  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
domestic  nursing,  and  regular  medical  attendance.  The  necessary  means 
can  generally  be  eflectively  employed  at  home;  while  the  exposure  and 
agitation  of  a  removal  may  be  productive  of  serious  injury.  Should  insanity 
remain  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  resort  may  then  bo 
had  to  the  public  institutions.  There  are,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  cases 
of  such  a  nature,  especially  among  females,  as  rather  to  be  benefited  and 
cheered  by  the  kindly  influences  of  home  and  the  society  of  friends,  than  to 
be  injured;  while  the  subdued  and  quiet  character  of  the  affection  renders 
little  or  no  restraint  necessary.  In  such  instances,  the  best  situation  for  pa- 
tients is  in  the  bosom  of  their  family;  and  a  residence  among  strangers  might 
aggravate  the  disorder. 

Three  prominent  indications  present  themselves  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity ;  firtty  to  remove  the  causes;  secondly,  to  correct  all  discoverable  phy- 
sical disease,  whether  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere;  and,  thirdly j  to  rectify  the 
perverted  cerebral  function. 

1.  Removal  of  the  catue, — Immediate  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  This  has  sometimes  ceased  to  act,  and  therefore  requires  no 
other  consideration  than  as  a  knowledge  of  it  may  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  case.  But  very  frequently  it  continues  in  full  force,  and 
by  its  influence  serves  to  sustain  and  aggravate  the  disease ;  or,  if  the  patient 
is  removed  by  the  violence  of  his  insanity  temporarily  beyond  its  reach,  lies 
as  it  were  in  wait  for  any  returning  glimpse  of  reason,  prepared  again  to 
strike  down  its  victim  as  he  rises.  Its  removal,  under  these  circumstances, 
should  be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  physician.  If  this  be  impossible,  the 
next  object  should  be  to  withdraw  the  patient  from  its  influence  until  his 
health  is  confirmed.  If  neither  object  be  attainable,  efforts  should  at  least 
be  made  to  obviate  its  influence  as  ftir  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  occa* 
sionally  happens  that  the  mental  wound  heals  immediately,  when  the  thorn 
is  extracted.  Among  the  greatest  advantages  of  separation  from  old  associa- 
tion, and  seclusion  in  an  iestablishmcnt  for  the  insane  are,  that  the  patient  is 
thus  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  influences  which  had  contributed  to  pro- 
duce and  sustain  his  disease,  and,  if  the  cause  consist  in  some  personal  vice 
or  injurious  habit,  that  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  of  correcting  the  evil^ 
which  could  not  be  commanded  under  the  patient's  owt  foof.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  here  the  particular  circumstances  requiring  attention.  They 
have  already  been  sufficiently  considered  under  the  bead  of  the  causes. 

2.  Renuwal  of  exi$ting  physical  disease, — Whenever,  in  the  early  stagef 
of  insanity,  the  symptoms  put  on  the  characters  of  acute  meningitis,  thero 
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lihoold  be  no  hentatioa  in  adopting  an  antiphlogistic  eonne, 
degree  to  the  apparent  Tiolenoe  of  the  iniUinmation.  The  treatneat  shonid 
be  in  all  respecta  thai  already  reoommeoded  in  the  aame  pathologicfti  eonditka 
existing  independently  of  fixed  insanity.  (See  Acuie  Memimgitu.^  Bleeding, 
general  and  local,  active  purging,  cold  to  the  head,  and,  if  the  diwiie  ahonhl 
tend  to  the  comatose  state,  after  doe  depletion,  a  blister  orer  the  wh<^  Kalp, 
and  mercury  given  with  reference  to  its  infloence  on  the  system,  are  the  chief 
remedies.  Not  only  may  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  often  be  arerted 
by  the  energetic  nse  of  these  measares,  but,  in  cases  which  might  possibly  not 
prove  immediately  fatal  if  more  leniently  dealt  with,  the  establishment  of 
chronic  insanity,  with  or  without  attendant  chronic  inflammatjoo  of  the  brain 
and  meninges,  may  in  some  instances  be  prevented.  I  am  eoofideat  that  I 
have  witnessed  such  results. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  reader  npon  his  goard.  Tlieie  art 
comparatively  very  few  cases  of  commencing  insanity  which  present  syn^ 
toms  of  acute  meningitis  so  violent  as  to  require  very  energetic  depletion. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  there  be  evidence  of  cerebral  inflananiatioa 
at  all,  it  b  comparatively  mild,  and  requires  corresponding  mUdnens  in  the 
treatment.  The  proper  therapeutical  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  condition  of 
system,  very  much  as  though  there  were  no  symptoms  of  insanity ,  allowing 
to  this  phenomenon  simply  the  weight  of  an  indication,  that  the  local  eaue 
of  any  general  disturbance  which  may  exist  is  probably  in  the  brain.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  insanity,  increased  freqaency  and  force 
of  pulse,  increased  beat  of  skin,  a  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  constipation,  and 
other  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement  exist,  which  can  be  reasonably  leferred 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  cerebral  disease,  the  patient  should  lose  more  or 
less  blood,  should  be  purged  more  or  less  frequently,  and  treated  in  other 
respects  more  or  less  actively  by  the  antiphlogistic  method,  according  to  the 
degree  and  energy  of  the  exoitement,  independently  of  the  mere  mental  de- 
rangement. Should  the  excitement  be  slight,  bleeding  may  be  dispensed  with; 
and  should  no  febrile  action  whatever  exist,  as  not  unfreqnently  happens, 
antiphlogistic  measures  may  be  altogether  unnecessary. 

To  bleed  and  otherwise  deplete  copiously  for  insanity  alone,  even  in  its 
early  stage,  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  hurtful  practice.  Without  having  the  least 
in6ucnce  over  the  delusions  of  the  patient,  it  lowers  the  grade  of  his  vital 
force,  and  renders  him  less  able  to  support  the  more  or  less  wearing  influence 
of  the  mental  disease  on  the  bodily  health.  It  is  even  thought  by  some  to 
dispose  to  a  more  rapid  decline  of  mania  or  monomania  into  dementia;  and  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  a  subsequent  cure,  or  at  least  to  protract  the  duration 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  informs  me,  that  depletion  is  in  hia  estimation 
the  great  error  in  the  primary  treatment  of  insanity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
mistake  some  frequeocy  of  pulse,  which  may  be  the  result  of  mere  functional 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  for  an  indication  of  active  febrile  excitement ;  and  the 
violent  maniacal  paroxysms  as  proofs  of  cerebral  inflammation.  There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  these.  The  pulse  is  often  accelerated  by  the 
want  of  sleep,  and  the  various  agitation  of  the  patient,  without  fever  or  in- 
flammation, and  indeed  may  in  many  instances  be  most  happily  composed  bj 
opium  and  other  cerebral  stimulants,  which  under  the  contrary  supposition 
could  do  only  injury.  '  The  maniacal  paroxysms,  though  frequently  attended 
with  signs  of  general  exoitement,  occur  as  well  in  debilitated  aa  in  elevated 
states  of  the  system,  and  may  be  quite  compatible  with  a  stimulating  or  sap- 
porting  treatment.  Instead  of  boing  relieved,  they  are  in  some  instances  ag- 
gravated by  the  loss  of  blood.    The  practitioner  should  draw  hia  inferences  u 
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to  the  condition  of  the  brun,  whether  inflamed  or  not,  from  other  souroes  than 
these.  To  justify  the  use  of  depletory  measures,  the  excitement  of  the  circu- 
lation should  persist  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  in  a  greater  or 
lees  degree;  the  polge  should  be  strong  as  well  as  frequent;  and  other  signe 
tbould  exist  of  the  reaction  of  the  inflamed  brain  upon  the  system,  such  as  a 
furred  tongue,  deficient  appetite,  deranged  secretion,  &o.  When  the  pulse  is 
feeble  and  compressible,  though  frequent ;  when  coolness  or  other  marks  of 
deficient  capillary  circulation  in  the  extremities  exist  with  general  relaxation 
of  the  surface,  and  copious  sweats;  and  when  nervous  tremors  like  those  of 
delirium  tremens  are  observed;  however  violent  may  be  the  phenomena  of  in- 
sanity, blood  should  either  not  be  taken  at  all,  or  should  be  abstracted  with 
great  caution,  and  only  by  cups  or  leeches. 

Supposing  that  depletion  has  been  called  for  by  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  abandoned  as  soon 
M  the  symptoms  indicative  of  these  pathological  states  have  been  subdued, 
though  the  insanity  may  remain  unabated,  and  the  patient  exhibit,  on  fre- 
quent occasions,  all  the  signs  of  maniacal  fury  which  may  have  at  any  time 
Boarked  the  paroxysms. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  given  by  persons  of  great  experience  and 
bigh  authority  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  insanity.  Thus,  Haslam, 
Bush,  and  Foville  strenuously  advocate  this  remedy,  while  the  equal  authority 
of  Pinel  and  Esquirol  is  against  it.  The  inference  is,  that  there  is  good  and 
evil  in  the  remedy ;  and  that  the  difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen  from 
too  exclusive  a  direction  of  the  attention  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities. 
Bleeding  may  undoubtedly  often  do  much  good.  Reason  and  experience  both 
abundantly  prove  that  it  is  very  often  unnecessary,  and  may  sometimes  be  essen-^ 
tially  injurious.  The  rule  will  bear  repetition,  that  the  mere  existence  of  in- 
sanity, however  violent  in  its  exhibitions,  should  never  be  admitted  as  a  reason 
for  bleeding,  any  more  than  delirium,  coma,  headache,  or  any  other  sign  of 
cerebral  derangement.  -  It  is  only  when  the  mental  disorder  is  associated  with 
aigns  of  active  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  that  the  remedy  should  be 
appealed  to ;  and  then  it  should  be  employed  with  an  energy  proportionate  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  The  reports  of  those  hospitals,  in  which  bleed- 
ing has  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  in  which  great  success  is  claimed  for  an 
.0|>posite  mode  of  treatment,  must  not  be  allowed  undue  weight  in  the  decision 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  Cases  have  usually  advanced  beyond  the 
period  at  which  active  depletion  is  advisable,  before  they  are  sent  to  these 
establishments.  When  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the 
lancet,  local  bleeding  may  be  substitutod. 

Purging  has  always  been  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  practitioners.  It 
was  much  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  use  of  hellebore  in  insanity  passed 
into  a  proverb.  It  is  certainly  a  useful  adjuvant  of  the  laneet  in  cases  attended 
with  cerebral  inflammation;  and  in  those  of  a  milder  character,  but  still  offer- 
ing some  degree  of  general  excitement,  may  with  great  propriety  be  employed 
as  a  substitute.  Calomel,  compound  extract  of  colooynth,  the  compound  ca- 
thartic pill,  senna  and  salts,  jalap  and  bi tartrate  of  potassa,  &o.,  may  be  used 
in  the  earlier  stages  and  the  severer  cases;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  some  other 
saline  cathartic,  in  those  of  a  milder  character,  and  when  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedy  is  desirable.  Many  cases  of  commencing  insanity  may  be 
advantageously  trusted,  during  the  stage  of  general  excitement,  to  a  dose  of 
one  of  the  purgative  salts  every  day,  every  other  day,  or  less  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  along  with  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet.  Even  in  those  instances  in  which  no  general  excitement  exists,  or 
in  which  signs  of  debility  may  be  evident|  as  constipation  is  a  frequent  attend- 
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anty  and  as  the  irritation  of  fecal  aocnmulation  acta  injnrioiulj  on  tlie  bnin, 
it  is  often  best  to  employ  cathartics;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  noo-depletocy 
laxatives  shonld  be  preferred,  such  as  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

In  febrile  conditions,  with  a  hot  dry  skin,  the  antimonials  and  refrigmai 
saline  diaphoretics  may  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  the  warm  bath,  which 
is  here  a  Taluable  remedy.  When,  along  with  this  febrile  stale,  lliere  is 
much  paroxyBmal  violence,  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  nauseating  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  The  sensation  of  nausea  has  a  powerfully 
repressing  effect  upon  cerebral  excitement.  The  highest  furj  of  the  insane 
paroxysm  is  not  unfrequently  quieted  down  into  calmness  under  this  infln* 
enoe.  One  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  or  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  ipeaa- 
cuanha  may  be  given  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  until  no  longer  lequiied; 
or  smaller  {|uantities  may  be  employed  if  found  to  answer. 

Gold  to  the  head  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  some  cases  of  great  Tsaenlar  irri- 
tation or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  hair  should  be  lemoTedy  and  iee 
or  cold  water  applied  as  mentioned  under  meningitis.  Sometimes  advantage 
accrues,  especially  in  instances  of  violent  maniacal  excitement,  from  directing 
a  small  stream  of  cold  water  upon  different  parts  of  the  scalp,  thiongh  a  flexi- 
ble pipe.  The  effect  will  be  increased  by  immersing  the  feet  at  the  same  time 
in  hot  water,  and  thus  producing  revulsion  to?rards  the  extremities.^ 

Should  the  disease  appear  to  take  on  the  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  after  depletion  general  and  local  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  circumstances  appear  to  warrant,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest 
its  progress  by  blbters  over  the  whole  scalp,  repeated  if  necessary,  and  the 
production  and  maintenance,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  a  moderate  mercurial 
impression.  Blisters  to  the  scalp  are  especially  useful  when  there  is  a  stroog 
tendency  to  stupor  or  coma.  They  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  same  remedy 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  shoulders.  Small  blisteia 
placed  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  can  have  little  effect.  To  be  really  use- 
ful, they  must  cover  the  whole  scalp.  I  have  seen  the  greatest  apparent 
benefit  from  the  remedy  in  this  state  of  insanity.  Sonne  recommend  issues 
and  setons;  and  an  issue  in  the  top  of  the  scalp,  over  the  sagittal  suture,  u 
thought  to  have  been  very  beneficial  in  some  instances  of  dementia  with  a 
comatose  tendency. 

But  there  are  other  morbid  states,  besides  that  of  cerebral  inflammation,  which 
complicate  insanity.  These  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  treated  upon 
principles  applicable  to  ordinary  cases  presenting  the  same  characters.  The 
digestive  organs  are  oflen  deranged.  Dyspepsia  and  constipation  sometimes 
require  the  use  of  mild  tonics  and  laxatives,  with  a  properly  regulated  diet, 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Chronic  gastritis  or  chronic  enteritis  may  he 
coincident  with  the  disease,  and  possibly  contribute  to  sustain  it.  They  should 
be  treated  as  elsewhere  directed  for  the  same  affections.  The  func^ons  of  the 
liver  are  very  frequently  impaired,  and  demand  the  use  of  the  bine  |h11,  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  taraxacum,  &c.  A  morbid  dryness  and  inactivity  of  the  skin 
require  the  use  of  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  and  frictions  to  the  surface.  Ex- 
cessive action  of  the  heart  should  bo  controlled  by  digitalis,  or  medicines  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid.  General  debility  should  be  corrected  by  tonics,  the 
cold  or  shower-bath,  exercise,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  Anemic  patients  should 
be  treated  with  chalybeates.  Derangement  of  the  menses  should  receive  a 
careful  attention ;  and,  if  suppressed,  they  should  be  restored  by  the  use  of 

*  M.  Briere  de  Boismont  reoommends,  as  extraordinnrilj  effeotoal  in  the  tKatment 
of  acute  mania,  the  immtrsion  of  the  bodj  in  a  bath  for  fire,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  heart, 
eombined  witii  eontinnous  cool  irngntion  of  the  forehead.  By  this  plan  he  asserts  thai 
Um  disease  nay  be  cured  in  one  or  two  weeks.  (Braitkwaiii^g  Retro^mt^  xviL  6(IJ 
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the  warm  hip-bath,  aloes,  the  chaljbeates,  or  other  measures  that  maj  be 
deemed  appropriate. 

Want  of  sleep,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  aocompaniments  of  in- 
sanity,  and  epntributes  greatly  to  aggravate  and  sustain  it,  should  never  be 
neglected.  When  apparently  connected  with  active  cerebral  congestion  or  in- 
flammation, it  must  be  left  to  the  remedies  calculated  to  obviate  these  conditions. 
But,  under  other  circumstances,  it  should  be  corrected  by  special  remedies. 
Sometimes  it  will  yield  to  blisters  applied  upon  the  extremities  or  epigaA^ 
trium.  Fatiguing  employment  duriiig  the  day  will  in  some  instances  obviate 
the  habitual  nocturnal  restlessness.  Occasionally,  the  nervous  stimulants,  as 
assafetida,  Hoffinann's  anodyne,  camphor,  valerian,  garlic,  &o.,  may  be  used 
very  advantageously.  But  nothing  upon  the  whole  is  so  effectual  as  opium ; 
and  this  remedy  should  be  employed,  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  whenever  the 
affection  seems  indisposed  to  yield  to  other  means,  and  no  decided  contra-indi« 
cation  exists  in  the  congested  or  inflamed  state  of  the  brain.  II  found  upon 
trial  to  be  useful,  it  may  be  persevered  in ;  if  otherwise,  it  can  be  omitted ; 
and  no  serious  evil  need  be  apprehended,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  eaution« 
It  will  often  most  happily  control  the  maniacal  paroxysms.  It  must  be  given 
more  freely  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  brain,  in  order  to  produce  ita 
legitimate  effects.  The  requisite  quantity  must  be  ascertained  by  trial ;  bull 
generally  from  one  to  three  grains  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  dose,  unless 
given  so  frequently  that  the  system  becomes  habituated  to  it.  Ipecacuanha 
or  tartar  emetic  may  often  be  added  with  advantage.  When  opium  disagree^ 
with  the  patient,  other  narcotics  will  sometimes  be  found  to  answer,  such  as 
hyoAcyamus  and  conium ;  but  they  must  be  given  in  large  doses  to  have  effect. 
Chloroform  might  be  tried  in  such  cases,  either  by  the  stomach  or  in  the  way 
of  inhalation,  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit;  but  its  occasional  flital  effects, 
when  administered  in  the  latter  method,  should  preclude  this  use  of  it,  unless 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

In  other  forms  of  systemic  iirritation,  with  frequent  pulse,  muscular  tremorSi 
relaxation  of  the  surface,  and  more  or  less  general  disturbance  of  the  fnhctionsi 
opium  is  often  an  admirable  remedy,  controlling  these  irregularities  most  hap* 
pily,  when  depletion  would  aggravate  the  mischief,  and  might  produce  great 
danger.  This  condition  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  puerperal  mania;  but 
oeeurs  also  in  other  cases  attended  with  general  debility.  The  opium  may 
here  sometimes  be  advantageously  combined  with  camphor,  the  ethereal  pre* 
parations,  assafetida,  &o. ;  and  occasionally  the  debility  is  so  great  as  to  call 
for  alcoholic  stimulants  and  quinia. 

The  maniacal  paroxysm  has  been  very  speedily  relieved  by  ethereal  inhala* 
tions ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that,  at  the  time  of  their  employment,  there  is 
no  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Perhaps 
chloroform  might  be  safer  in  this  respect,  as  rather  sedative  than  stimulant  in 
its  action  on  the  nervous  centres.  Much  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  this  remedy  internally,  in  connexiou  with  camphor. 

Puerperal  mania  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  disease ;  but  almost  all  writers  agree  in  considering  it  as 
requiring  more  caution  in  the  use  of  depletion,  and  as  seldom  bearing  the  loss 
of  blood  from  the  arm.  Opium  and  the  various  nervous  stimulant&,  with  due 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  function,  and,  in  cases  of  violent  cerebral 
symptoms,  local  depletion,  with  cold  applications  and  subsequent  blisters  to 
the  scalp,  are  the  chief  physical  remedies  required. 

In  excitement  of  the  venereal  propensity,  some  good  may  occasionally  result 
from  antaphrodisiac  remedies,  of  which  dulcamara,  very  freely  employed,  is 
perhaps  among  the  .most  efficient.     Qout  or  rheumatism,  with  which  the  iut 
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ggnitj  maj  luTe  tlternated,  ehooM  be  ioTited  to  its  original  Kat  br  koC  viter, 
mbcfacieotfi,  or  blisten .  If  the  disen^e  has  follnwed  the  disappearance  of  an 
eraptiooy  attempU  shoald  be  made  bj  pustutation  with  tartar  eaietic,  crotoa 
oil^  or  other  initaDt,  to  reproduce  the  cataneons  affection.  Heoiorrhoidil 
diseaact  which  may  have  disappeared,  should  be  restored  by  means  of  the  hot 
hip-Wh  and  aloes. 

Machines  have  been  invented,  the  rotary  nioti<jQ  of  which,  bj  giTing  a  eeo- 
trifugal  direction  of  blood  from  the  head  towards  the  extremities,  or  producing 
that  sort  of  nausea  and  attendant  prostration  which  accompany  sea-sickuess, 
has  been  supp«)sed  useful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  The  effect,  however, 
of  these  machines  is  necessarily  temporary ;  and  the  danger  u  that,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  movement,  there  may  be  a  reactive  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
the  brain,  which  shall  more  than  counterbalance  the  previous  benefit.  It  if 
possible  that  they  may  sometimes  be  usefully  employed  in  controlling  the 
violence  of  the  paroxysm. 

In  relation  to  diet  and  regimen  generally,  there  sre  no  special  rules.  They 
must  be  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  health,  without  reference  to  the  mere 
mental  disorder.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  already 
10  often  trodden,  and  repeat  the  lessons  of  abstemiousness,  rest,  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  sources  of  excitement  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  conditions ;  of 
a  nutritious  diet  in  debility ;  of  the  importance  of  preserving,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  heahh,  the  proper  balance  between  the  supplying  and  expending  pro- 
cesses, by  adjusting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  to  Sie  degree  of  exercise 
which  circumstances  may  require  or  admit.  Not  unfrequently  the  insane  re- 
fuse obstinately  to  eat,  either  with  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide,  or  from 
some  motive  connected  with  their  delusion.  In  such  cases,  they  may  some- 
times be  tempted  to  take  food,  by  leaving  it  constantly  in  their  presence,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  persuasion  or  compulsion,  which  would  arouse  opposition 
and  confirm  their  purpose.  Something  may  be  oecasionally  accomplished  bj 
allowing  tbem  no  other  drinks  than  such  as  are  nutritious.  They  can  bear 
hunger  but  not  thirst.  Should  other  means  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
inj(K^tion  of  broths  into  their  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube  introduced  through 
the  nostrils,  or  mouth,  or  to  nutritious  encinata.* 

Moral  influences  should  bo  made  to  coincide  with  physical  remedies;  hat 
they  are  most  prominently  useful  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  next  indication, 
under  which,  therefore,  they  will  be  more  particularly  considered. 

Throughout  the  disease,  symptoms  of  physical  derangement,  whether  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  insanity,  or  merely  incidental,  should  be  treated  by 
measures  appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

3.  The  correction  of  the  perverted  cerebral  functions. — In  the  foregoing  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  it  has  been  maintained  that,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
original  physical  disorder  of  the  brain,  it  may  be  left  with  a  perverted  mode 
of  action,  without  any  inflammatory  complication  whether  acute  or  chronie, 
or  any  other  appreciable  organic  derangement.     It  is  possible  that  the  whole 

*  The  forciblt  administration  of  food,  under  these  circumstances,  often  fails  of  the 
desired  eflfect;  and  the  propriety  of  the  measure  has  been  doubted.  In  a  verbal  c(^»- 
munication  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Charlea  Evans,  phvsiciu 
to  the  Friends'  Asylum  near  Frankford,  stated  his  conTictiun  that  this  refusal  of  U'oi 
by  the  insane  was  generally  owing  to  acute  or  chronic  mucous  gastritis.  He  stmnirlj. 
however,  advocated  the  injection  of  food  into  the  stomach,  but  thought  it  shouM  be 
administered  in  small  quantities,  and  of  a  quality  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  orcio^ 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  failure  to  do  good  might  be  ascribed  to  the  large  qaao- 
titiea  of  rich  soop  osoally  injected,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  aggravate  the  di9eA>e  of 
the  itomaoh  instead  of  nourishing  the  patient.  ( Trana,  of  ColL  of  Phy9.  of  Phil^t.^  N.  S , 
L  868») 
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eomplaint,  from  the  very  oommencemeDt,  may  sometimes  consist  in  such  a 
perversion.  Now  to  reach  this  condition  by  physical  remedies  would'  seem  to 
be  impossible.  We  may  by  medicines  excite  and  depress  the  brain,  may  irri- 
tate or  calm  it,  may  even  sometimes  restore  its  healthy  action  by  removing 
the  causes  which  disturb  it ;  but  how  can  mere  matter,  by  entering  the  cere- 
bhil  vessels,  regulate  the  fine  operations  of  thought,  awaken  the  sleeping  con* 
fcienoe,  or  turn  the  perverted  current  of  feeling  into  its  proper  channels  ?  The 
medicine  of  the  mind  must  be  mental.  The  recesses  of  the  brain,  where  every 
movement  is  regulated  by  the  presiding  soul,  must  be  approached  through  the 
loul.  We  may  by  physical  means  put  the  physical  structure  into  order ;  we 
often  must  do  so  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  performance  of  its  office ;  but  when, 
after  perfect  repair,  it  continues  to  act  wrongly,  because  its  interrupted  rela- 
tions with  the  moving  spirit  have  not  been  duly  renewed ;  we  must  enter  its 
interior  with  that  spirit,  and  through  its  intervention  restore  healthful  and 
just  movement  to  the  organ.  Through  the  senses,  the  intelligence,  the  me- 
mory, the  affections,  we  must  endeavour  to  touch  those  delicate  cords  which 
vibrate  thought  and  emotion,  and  so  touch  them  that  they  shall  again  produce 
their  wonted  harmony.  Instead  of  leaving  the  operations  of  the  mind  ta  the 
eaprioe  of  accident,  we  must  aim  at  so  arranging  exterior  influences,  tha^  their 
suggestions  shall  be  £&vourable  to  correct  thought  and  feeling;  at  so  clarify- 
ing the  inner  fountains,  that  there  shall  be  a  gentle  welling  up  of  healthful 
reason  and  impulse,  instead  of  the  turbid  gushings  of  madness. 

There  is,  however,  one  physical  remedy,  or  set  of  remedies,  which  aid  us 
Tery  nfuch  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication.  I  allude  to  opium,  and  the 
narcotics  of  similar  power.  Independently  of  the  advantageous  influence 
exerted  by  these  remedies  in  quieting  irritation,  controlling  excessive  nervous 
excitement,  and  producing  sleep,  they  probably  operate  in  another  mode  in 
the  cure  of  insanity.  When  kept  steadily  under  their  influence,  the  brain  is 
rendered  in  some  measure  insensible  to  those  morbid  impressions  which  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  disturb  it.  Though  the  patient  may  not  be  restored 
to  reason,  yet  the  irregular  mental  movements  are  much  repressed,  the  pro- 
verbially cheering  influence  of  the  drug  restrains  the  tumult  of  the  feelings, 
and  a  condition  of  the  brain  is  induced,  in  which  a  continued  presentation  of 
rational  objects  of  reflection,  and  sources  of  a  healthful  interest,  may  gradu- 
ally accustom  the  organ  to  a  sound  mode  of  action ;  while  the  morbid  trains 
of  reflection,  and  the  perversions  of  the  passions  are  gradually  obliterated  from 
want  of  renewal.  After  the  removal,  therefore,  of  physical  derangement,  no 
medicine  is  so  efficient  as  opium  in  favouring  a  return  to  a  healthy  state  of 
function.  It  must  be  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
decided  impression,  and  must  consequently  be  incr^ised  with  its  contitmed 
nse.  After  the  brain  has  been  restored  to  a  perfectly  healthful  state  of  action, 
the  opium  should  be  gradually  diminished ;  and  the  patient  should  not  be 
eonsidered  well  until  the  medicine  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with.  This 
treatment  should  never  be  commenced  during  the  continuance  of  active  con- 
gestion or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  mere  nervous  irritation  or  mental  disorder,  however  violent,  so  far  from 
constituting  a  contra-indication,  is  often  relieved  by  it.  I  have  known  a  pa- 
tient in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  maniacal  excitement,  after  being  put  asleep 
by  a  dose  of  opium,  to  awake  in  the  morning  quite  composed  and  rational. 
Should  the  opium,  upon  trial,  be  found  to  aggravate  the  cerebral  disorder,  it 
should  be  omitted  for  a  time. 

In  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity/  a  proper  regulation  of  ordinary  personal 
intercourse  is  of  great  importance.  The  deportment  towards  the  patient 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  the  same  as  towards  persons  in  health.    He 
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■hoald  not  discover,  from  the  mmnner  of  those  aroand  bim,  tlimfc  be  is  looked 
upon  as  iDsaoe.  Instead  of  the  tobe  or  lock  of  harshness  or  cooumidf  he 
shonld  be  addressed  with  gentleness  and  courtesj ;  nothing  shoaU  be  said  to 
wound  the  self-love  or  self-esteem  which  he  feels  as  strongly  ms  other  mea ; 
and  whenever  firmness  and  the  exertion  of  authority  become  ncccsssry,  every- 
thing  like  an  appearance  of  anger  or  violence  should  be  banished  from  the 
voice  and  manner.  The  attendants  should  exhibit,  in  their  deportment^  a 
model  for  the  insane  to  copy,  not  an  imitation  of  the  vioknoe  of  insanity, 
which  the  patients  will  be  the  first  to  appreciate. 

The  same  rule  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  treatment  of  the  patient 
There  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  liberty,  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  patient  and  others ;  as  little  as  possible  of  forcible  restraint.  Nothing 
that  can  be  avoided  should  remind  him  of  his  differenee  from  other  mes. 
His  apartment,  thoogh  well  secured,  should  not  look  like  a  prison  eelL  In 
all  his  movements  he  should  be  carefully  watched  and  guarded,  when  not 
well  enough  to  be  trusted  to  himself;  but  this  should  be  done  in  m  manner 
not  to  excite  his  suspicions.  The  attendance  upon  him  should  appear  in  the 
form  of  friendly  care,  companionship,  or  service,  as  the  case  may  be,  not  of 
the  watch  of  a  jailer  over  his  prisoner.  Nothing  more  excites  anger,  and 
maintains  a  turbulent  spirit  in  the  insane,  thaik  violent  restraint.  Independ- 
ently of  its  positive  discomfort,  they  feel  it  as  an  unprovoked  and  nnwarranU 
able  injury.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  brain  to  recover  its  regnlnr  and  calm 
movements,  when  thus  tortured  by  fierce  excitement  1  Happily,  the  days  of 
chains,  dungeons,  the  scourge,  and  starvation  are  passing  away.  But  it  is 
monmful  to  reflect  upon  the  numbers  formerly  goaded  into  incurable  mad- 
ness, or  sunk  into  hopeless  mental  impotence,  who,  under  jadieiouB  manage- 
ment, might  have  been  restored  to  comfort  and  usefulness. 

In  conversation  with  the  patient,  the  subject  of  his  insanity  should  be  most 
earefuUy  avoided.  Unthinking  persons  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  insane,  and  lead  them  purposely  to  the  special  subject  of 
their  illusion.  This  is  cruelty.  The  sufiFerer  might  well  exclaim :  ^'  it  is 
amusement  to  you,  but  death  to  us."  It  is  like  irritating  a  wound  that  othen 
are  attempting  to  heal.  It  is,  in  general,  altogether  useless  to  argue  with 
the  insane,  and  to  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  No  impres- 
sion is  produced  upon  their  convictions,  and  their  tempers  are  unnecessarily 
irritated.  The  aim  of* their  physician  and  care-takers  should  be  to  turn  their 
thoughts  away  from  the  subject  of  their  false  impressions,  to  surround  them 
with  circumstances  which  should  offer  as  little  ocoasion  as  possible  for  the 
excitement  of  their  perverted  feelings.  Regular  occupation,  physical  and 
mental,  should  be  provided.  Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  soliciting  the  mind 
back  into  a  healthy  mode  of  action.  Ideas  are  presented  in  their  due  order, 
and  steadily  presented,  so  that  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  tnuns  of  connected 
thought.  The  broken  threads  of  association,  before  hanging  loose  in  the 
mental  machinery,  are  thus  fastened  together;  and  the  tendency  to  fly  from 
one  isolated  thought  to  another  is  gradually  corrected.  Innocent  amusement, 
too,  and  various  recreation,  should  be  provided,  in  order  to  arouse  healthfal 
feeling,  and,  in  monomaniacal  cases,  to  direct  emotion  towards  other  pmnts 
than  that  morbid  one  in  which  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  centre. 

In  all  these  respects,  public  institutions  have  great  advantages.  They  can 
provide  occupation  in  gardening,  farming,  and  the  different  mechanic  art^: 
their  patients  may  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  long  walks  and  drives,  and 
of  making  diveroified  excursions  of  recreation,  business,  or  instruction,  under 
proper  guardianship;  they  can  arrange  systematic  courses  of  instructi<H)  by 
schools,  lectures,  and  reading  suitably  regulated;  in  fine,  they  afford  the  meani 
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of  Tarions  social  anraMmenta^  snoh  as  balls,  concerts,  plays,  and  fi;ames  of  an 
innocent  or  useful  tendency.  Meetings  for  social  conversation  and  worship, 
in  which  the  most  orderly  afford  an  example  which  the  imitative  tendency  of 
the  disorderly  often  indaces  them  to  copy,  may  be  of  much  service.  By  all 
these  modes  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain  are  duly  medicated ;  calmed 
down  when  exalted,  elevated  when  depressed,  and  rectified  when  crooked  and 
perverse.  Keason  clearly  points  out  such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  experience  has  recently  abundantly 
confirmed  its  correotness,  by  the  great  success  which  has  resulted  everywhere 
from  its  adoption. 

The  necessity  is  obvious  of  studying  the  peculiarities  of  each  particular  case, 
and  applying  proper  measures  to  its  special  wants.  The  course  that  may  be 
advisable  for  one  kind,  or  stage,  or  degree  of  insanity  may  not  be  proper,  may 
even  be  injurious,  in  another.  In  public  institutions,  it  is  often  possible  to 
classify  the  inmates  according  to  their  resemblance  in  these  respects,  and  thus 
to  bring  particular  plans  to  bear  on  numbers.  The  social  principle  which 
leads  man  to  seek  his  fellow,  and  by  a  sort  of  elective  affinity  causes  every 
individual  in  a  crowd  to  fall  into  his  proper  place,  is  here  sometimes  highly 
useful  in  subduing  the  morbid  propensities  which,  if  indulged,  might  render 
exclusion  from  the  circle  necessary.  Though  some  analogy  in  the  condition 
of  the  patients  should  serve  as  the  principle  of  association ;  yet  those  should 
not  be  brought  together  who  may  happen  to  labour  under  similar  delusions; 
for  their  thoughts  and  conversation  would  inevitably  cluster  around  these 
delusions,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  increase  and  confirm  them. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  separation  from  former 
friends .  and  accustomed  scenes.  In  general,  it  is  best,  while  the  patient 
remains  in  the  institution  where  he  may  be  placed,  that  all  former  associations 
should  be  broken  off;  that  the  visits  of  friends  should  not  be  permitted ;  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  around  him  should  be  new.  Relaxation  of  this 
role  may  occasionally  be  found  advantageous ;  but  of  its  general  applicability 
to  the  cases  of  the  insane  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Among  remedial  mental  influences,  the  fine  arts,  and'especially  music,  hold 
an  important  place.  Independently  of  the  very  suitable  occupation  they 
afford,  they  often  exert  a  soothing  influence  over  mental  irritation,  operating 
sometimes  with  all  the  charm-like  efficiency  of  the  nervous  stimulants  in 
hysterical  affections.  I  have  seen  the  utmost  paroxysmal  violence  of  mania 
gradually  calmed  down  by  the  sweetness  of  the  female  voice  in  singing,  and 
terminate  in  a  peaceful  sleep  under  its  influence.  The  power  of  David's  harp 
over  the  insanity  of  Saul  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

*  In  hypochondriacal  cases,  good  may  sometimes  be  derived  from  appearing 
to  accord  fully  with  the  patient,  and  so  managing  that  the  state  or  action  upon 
which  the  delusion  turned  should  seem  to  come  to  a  natural  termination. 
Thus,  the  experiment  has  often  been  tried,  and  sometimes  successfully,  with 
those  who  imagine  a  living  animal  to  exist  within  them,  of  making  a  slight 
incision  in  the  skin,  and  adroitly  slipping  into  a  vessel  a  real  animal,  which 
they  were  made  to  believe  was  extracted  through  the  wound.  Attempts,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind  are  said  occasionally  to  end  unfortunately.  Thus,  I  have 
seen  somewhere  the  account  of  a  hypochondriac,  who  confined  himself  to  nis 
chamber  because  convinced  that  he  was  too  bulky  to  pass  through  the  door, 
and  who,  having  been  forcibly  pushed  through,  in  order  to  destroy  his  illu- 
sion, fell  dead  under  the  powerful  shock  upon  his  imagination.  The  excita- 
tion of  a  strong  counter- feeling  may  sometimes  be  advantageous.  Thus,  a 
person  believing  himself  dead,  might  perhaps  be  roused  into  life  by  being 
made  to  hear  a  conversation,  which  should  ascribe  to  the  departed  certain  dts- 
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mcefiil  prtctioei  mvented  for  the  oocasion.   Bat  theie  eontrifaneei  gOMnlly 
nil  of  any  peimaBent  effect. 

Though  hanh  proeeediDgs  of  all  kinds  towards  the  insane  should  be  sroided, 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  employ  restraint,  in  order  to  prerent  them  from 
injoring  themselves  or  others.  The  caroi^oley  or  strait-waisleoat,  and  tempo- 
rary  confinement  to  the  hed  or  a  chair  by  leather  straps,  arranged  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  skin,  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to ;  and  stiff  leatber  glores 
for  the  hands  may  become  necessary  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  lidoas  per- 
sonal practices,  or  a  disposition  to  break  and  tear  everything  that  can  be  laid 
hold  of.  Some  prefer,  to  sach  close  personal  restraint,  the  plan  of  shutting 
the  violent  patient  up  in  a  room,  of  which  the  walls  and  floor  are  eovered  bj 
some  soft,  elastic  material,  calculated  to  prevent  injury  to  the  person  froa 
forcible  contact  with  them.  Something  in  the  shape  of  penalty  for  vit^atioas 
of  good  order  may  also,  in  some  instanees,  have  a  favourable  inflnence  in  teach- 
ing the  patient  to  control  his  propensities ;  but  punbhments  should  never  be 
severe  or  disgraceful.  Temporary  seclusion,  or  the  denial  of  some  aocnstomcd 
or  expected  gratification,  is  allowable ;  but  chains,  the  dungeon,  the  whip^ 
even  the  shock  of  a  shower-bath,  never.  In  the  violence  of  the  pai^oxy8B^ 
the  shower-bath  may  be  employed,  sometimes  very  effectually,  as  m  remedisl 
or  calming  measure ;  but  not  as  a  punishment  after  the  violence  is  passed. 

The  patient  should  always  be  encouraged  to  keep  himself  clean  in  his  pe^ 
son,  and  neat  in  his  dress;  and,  if  inattentive  himself  to  these  points,  should 
have  the  office  performed  for  him  by  others.  The  frequent  use  of  the  bath 
is  essential.  It  will  be  impossible  to  restore  a  due  degree  of  self-respect  to 
the  insane,  while  immersed  in  filth,  and  clothed  in  rags. 

An  important  rule  in  the  application  of  these  moral  remedies,  is  never  to 
consider  a  case  as  hopeless,  but  to  treat  every  one,  however  old,  and  howcTcr 
low,  as  if  there  were  some  chance  of  improvement.  The  cares  of  the  phy* 
sician  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  recoveries  in  cases  apparently  the  moot 
desperate ;  and  with  almost  all,  if  they  cannot  be  cured,  some  improvement 
may  be  effected,  or  at  least  the  circle  of  enjoyment  enlarged. 

Travelling,  with  proper  attendance,  has  sometimes  a  most  happy  influence 
on  the  insane,  by  the  constant  succession  of  novelties  and  of  incidents  which  it 
offers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  attention  from  the  subject  of  delusion  or 
morbid  feeling.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  used  to  relate  the  case  of  s 
patient,  who,  upon  the  occasion  of  descending  a  mountain  in  a  journey,  with 
a  broad  and  novel  landscape  before  him,  suddenly  exclaimed  that  he  was  welL 
His  mind  threw  off  the  cloud  which  had  oppre&:«d  it,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  £miling  and  beautiful  scene. 

Article  VL 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

SifTi. — Mania  &  Potu. — Mania  k  Temulentia. — Delirium  tremefaeiens. — Dipsomania. 

This  is  the  delirious  affection  which  follows  the  suspension  of  the  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  or  other  stimulants.  Its  essential  character  consisti 
in  the  cerebral  debility  consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  an  accustomed  excite- 
ment. The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  delirious  hallucinations,  the  dread 
of  impending  evil,  muscular  tremors,  and  the  want  of  sleep.  The  name  of 
delirium  tremens  originated  with  Dr.  Sutton,  by  whose  tracts,  published  is 
1813,  the  attention  of  practitioners  is  said  to  have  been  first  generally  directed 
to  the  disease.     It  was,  however,  familiar  to  the  physicians  of  this  countiy 
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long  before  that  period.  In  a  paper  published  in  1620,  Dr.  Chapmati  speaks 
of  the  stimulating  plan  of  treating  mania  d  poiu  aa  having  been  the  estab- 
liahed  practice  of  this  city  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  {Phil,  Jgum,  of 
Med,  and  Phy$,  Set,,  i.  195.) 

Symptomsj  Coune,  dec. — The  disease  exists  in  various  degrees,  and  with 
different  complications,  which  give  it  a  considerable  diversity  of  appearance. 
It  may  be  simple;  it  may  be  mitigled  more  or  less  with  the  direct  effects  t)f 
alcohol  upon  the  brain;  or  it  may  be  connected  with  various  accidental  dis- 
eases.    I  shall  consider  it  under  each  of  these  aspects. 

1.  Simple  delirium  tremens. — ^The  first  effects  of  the  suspension  of  the 
stimulus  are  feelings  of  great  weakness  or  sinking  of  the  whole  system,  with 
an  indescribable  anxiety  and  agitation,  which  are  strongly  eipressed  in  the 
countenance  and  manner  of  the  patient.  He  is  troubled  with  frightful  imagi- 
nations, vague  alarms,  and  depression  of  spirits;  his  sleep  is  disturbed;  his 
band  trembles;  his  mind  is  weak  and  confused,  though  without  positive  delu- 
sion; the  pulse  is  soft,  feeble,  and  often  frequent;  the  extretnities  are  cool; 
the  whole  surface  is  disposed  to  perspiration ;  and  disorder  of  the  digestive 
apparattis  is  shown  by  the  frequently  furred  tongue,  defective  appetite,  and 
tendencv  to  constipation.  This  is  the  condition  familiar  to  old  drunkards 
under  the  name  of  the  horrors.  It  is  often  experienced  in  a  slight  degree  by 
intemperate  persons  in  the  morning,  before  the  first  dram.  It  almost  alwa^s^ 
yields  to  the  reapplication  of  the  accustomed  stimulus. 

Should  circumstances,  however,  prolong  the  absence  or  privation,  this  pre- 
liminary condition  becomes  aggravated,  and  the  disease  is  fully  formed.  Tha 
perceptive  faculties  are  now  disordered;  and  the  patient  receives  false  impres- 
sions through  his  senses, •which  he  at  first  often  recognizes  as  imaginary,  and 
may  even  be  disposed  to  smile  at,  but  which  soon  acquire  in  his  convietiona 
all  the  force  of  reality.  Not  unfrequently  it  happens,  for  a  time,  that  the 
phantasms  seem  real  at  night  or  in  darkness,  and  either  vanish,  or  are  known 
for  what  they  are  bv  day-Hght.  The  patient  sees  the  most  grotesque,  fright- 
ful, or  disgusting  objects;  little  hobgoblins  of  all  possible  shapes  flying  about 
the  apartment,  leering,  hissing,  threatening;  serpents,  toads,  rats,  mice,  and 
other  loathsome  reptiles  and  vermin,  crawling  over  his  bed  or  person,  or  run** 
ning  about  his  room ;  creeping  insects,  which  he  appears  busied  in  searching 
for  among  his  clothes  or  the  bed  covering.  There  is  no  end  to  the  number  or 
diversity  of  these  hallucinations  in  different  individuals. 

But  with  all  this  variety  in  the  objects  of  delusion,  there  is  one  striking 
feature  of  the  delirium  which  is  seldom  wanting.  The  patient  is  almost  always 
fearful,  and  usually  has  some  special  object  of  terror,  which  influences  most 
of  his  movements.  One  person  is  pursued  by  justice ;  another  flies  from  a 
creditor  or  an  avenging  enemy;  another  is  attacked  by  robbers  or  assassinsi 
Voices  are  heard  conspiring  the  destruction  of  the  patient ;  he  sees  a  gun 
pointed  at  him  through  the  windows,  or  a  knife  glittering  in  an  imaginary 
hand  within  his  curtains,  fie  hides  from  pursuit;  defends  himself  against 
assault ;  struggles  violently  against  persons  aiming  to  aeize  or  to  bind  him ; 
perhaps  jumps  out  of  a  high  window  in  order  to  escape;  screams  for  aid,  or 
implores  pitifully  to  be  spared;  occasionally  even  seizes  on  a  pistol  or  a  sword, 
and  commits  manslaughter  in  supposed  self  defence.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
for.  others  that  he  fears.  Some  violence  is  going  on  within  his  sight  or  hear^ 
ing,  and  often  of  a  revolting  character,  as  of  a  child  strangled  by  its  parentfl|| 
of  a  body  beheaded  or  quartered,  of  a  person  falling  a  victim  to  assassins,  &c. 
Most  of  the  violences  committed  by  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  their  occa- 
sional vociferations,  their  struggles,  their  attempts  at  flight,  and  even  their 
assaults  on  others,  originate  in  some  notion  of  personal  danger  or  disgrace  lo 
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be  aToided.  There  is  eeldom,  if  ever,  toy  dispontum  to  iojaiey  aaj  BMfignaiit 
feeling,  as  of  reTenge  or  hatred,  to  gratify. 

Very  often  the  mamier  of  the  patient  is  qniet  and  gentle.  He  reeop^isei 
persons  about  him,  receives  his  physician  coorteoosly,  answers  bis  questions 
withoQt  hesitation,  and,  if  his  attention  is  roused  and  strongly  fixed,  will  give 
rational  answers  upon  all  points  except  snch  as  are  oonneeted  with  his  hallnei- 
kiations.  The  conntenanoe,  however,  has  nsnally  a  pecoliar  expression  of  ab- 
sence, vacancy,  or  pre-oocnpation ;  and  a  close  examination  will  oHen  detect 
evidences  of  fear  in  the  manner,  even  when  nothing  is  said  by  the  patient  oa 
the  subject.  He  will  sometimes  turn  his  head  on  one  side,  with  m  quick, 
alarmed  look,  as  if  dreading  some  danger  from  a  particular  direetion  ;  or  will 
have  a  listening  ear,  as  if  endeavouring  to  catch  distant  sounds  of  fearfnl  in- 
port.  He  usually  submits  without  hesitation  to  those  who  bmve  the  eaie  of 
.nim,  and  readily  takes  the  medicines  that  are  offered. 

Morbid  vigilance  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms.  The  disease 
begins  with  broken  and  disturbed  rest,  becomes  confirmed  with  the  oecnrrenee 
of  obstinate  wakefulness,  and  ends  when  the  patient  iis  enabled  to  sleep  pro- 
foundly. It  frequently  happens  that  not  a  wink  of  sleep  is  obtained  for  seve- 
ral days,  and  it  is  said  sometimes  not  for  one  or  even  two  weeks. 

Muscular  tremors  are  also  a  very  common,  though  not  essential  attendant 
on  the  complaint.  The  physician,  in  feeling  the  pulse,  is  struck  with  the 
trembling  of  the  tendons,  and,  if  not  previously  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  has  bis  suspicions  awakened  by  this  symptom.  Though  most  percep- 
tible in  the  hands,  the  tremors  will  be  generally  found,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, to  afiect  the  whole  system.  They  are  observable  in  the  tongue  when 
protruded  *,  and  the  speech  is  not  unfrequently  affected  by  them.  They  some- 
times amount  to  convulsions. 

The  pupil  is  often  contracted,  but  there  is  no  intolerance  of  Hgbt  or  sound. 
The  pulse  is  sometimes  quite  natural,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  may  be  softer 
and  weaker  than  in  health ;  but  it  is  often  frequent  and  feeble,  and  occasioo- 
ally  very  frequent.  The  tongue  is  usually  somewhat  furred,  though  moi»t ; 
the  appetite  is  wanting ;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  and  the  stook, 
when  procured,  are  dark  and  offensive.  The  breath  is  often  fetid.  The  skis 
is  generally  moist ;  and  profuse  perspi rations,  attended  with  an  unpleasant 
smell,  are  apt  to  break  out,  in  consequence  of  great  muscular  exertion.  The 
patient  is,  in  most  instances,  able  to  be  upon  his  feet,  and  dislikes  confise^ 
ment  to  the  bed.  There  is  sometimes  great  debility ;  the  pulse  being  very 
feeble  and  frequent,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  features  pale  or  purplish; 
and  death  occasionally  ensues  from  this  cause,  especially  if  the  patient  n5« 
much  exertion.  I  once  saw  a  person  affected  with  delirium*  tremens  jump 
from  a  public  stage-coach,  walk  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  return  to  the  coach, 
and  die  immediately  from  exhaustion. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  though  sometimes  as  late  as  a  week  or 
later,  if  no  untoward  event  happens,  the  patient  generally  falls  into  a  sound 
sleep,  which  may  continue  for  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  it  is  wi 
even  for  thirty-six  hours.  From  this  he  awakes,  feeble,  pale,  and  trembling, 
but  free  from  his  illusions,  and  generally  disposed  to  eat  Convalescence 
has  now  commenced,  and,  though  some  delirious  symptoms  may  oceasionallj 
linger  or  recur  for  a  day  or  two,  they  gradually  disappear  entirely,  and  the 
patient  is  restored  to  health.  Not  unfrequently,  the  first  sleep  is  only  for  i 
few  hours,  and  is  followed  by  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  which  sub- 
sequently disappear  upon  a  return  of  rest. 

Instead,  however,  of  this  favourable  course,  cases  improperly  treated,  nr 
without  treatment,  sometimes  lapse  into  what  may  be  called  the  third  »tage, 
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whick  is  characterized  by  great  prostration.  The  delirium  is  now  complete; 
the  previous  illusions  gi?^  way  to  incoherence;  extreme  restlessness  takes 
place,  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to. confine  the  patient  forcibly  to  his  bed; 
the  tremors  are  excessive;  the  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  feeble;  cold  or 
warm  sweats  cover  the  surface ;  the  features  are  sunken  and  haggard ;  the 
tongue  is  brown  and  dry ;  the  pupils  are  much  contracted  or  dilated ;  and 
gabsultus  tendinum,  muttering  delirium,  coma,  and  convulf^ions,  precede  death. 

The  successive  stages  of  the  disease  do  not  always  occur  with  regularity. 
Not  unfrequently  the  complaint  is  arrested,  as  already  stated,  without  reach- 
ing the  second  or  third  stage.  la  some  inst^inces,  the  first  stage  is  wanting, 
and  the  patient  passes  at  once  into  the  fully  formed  disease ;  and  instances 
occur  in  which  the  typhoid  symptoms  of  the  closing  stage  are  presdited  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  complaint  varies  generally  from  three  or  four  days 
to  a  week;  but  sometimes  the  delirium  continues  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

2.  Complication  with  the  immediate  effe<:ts  of  the  stimulant. — After  a  pro- 
tracted debauch,  in  which  the  inebriate  has  surrendered  himself,  with  a  sort 
of  insane  fury,  to  his  propensity  for  days  or  weeks  in  successions  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  brain  or  stomach.  Or  both,  arc  stimulated  into  inflammation, 
or  a  degree  of  vascular  irritation  bordering  upon  it ;  and  a  state  of  system  is 
produced,  in  which  the  drinks  either  become  disgusting,  or  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated ;  or  in  which  they  are  withheld  by  friends  from  a  conviction  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this  course.  The  symptoms  of  morbid  cerebral  excite- 
ment, proceeding  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  alcohol,  now  become  mingled 
with  those  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  stimulus,  or  those  characteristic  of 
delirium  tremens.  The  face  is  flushed  and  turgid,  the  lips  intensely  red,  the  head 
hoty  the  tongue  furred  or  of  a  fiery  redness,  the  appetite  quite  gone,  the  thirst 
extreme,  and  the  pulse  excited,  full,  and  tense.  The  violent  delirium  of  me- 
ningitis is  mingled  more  or  less  with  the  hallucinations,  the  tremblings,  and 
the  wakefulness  of  delirium  tremens;  convulsions  are  not  unfrcquent;  and,  if 
not  relieved,  the  symptoms  are  exchanged  for  those  of  stupor,  coma,  and  fatal 
prostration.  In  some  instances,  a  state  of  almost  apoplectic  stupor  attends 
the  case  from  the  commencement;  and  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  are 
developed  only  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  congestion.  In  others,  excessive 
TOmiting  appears  to  keep  the  cerebral  symptoms  for  a  time  at  bay. 

3.  Complications  mth  accidental  affections. — When  the  intemperate  are 
overtaken  by  a  serious  injury,  or  attacked  by  a  disease  which  takes  away  the 
appetite  or  opportunity  fur  strong  drink,  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens 
very  frequently  become  mingled  with  those  of  the  accidental  aflfcction,  and 
materially  complicate  the  case.  Severe  surgical  injuries,  such  as  fractureSi 
dislocations,  and  wounds,  often  owe  their  fatal  termination  in  drunkards  to 
the  supervention  of  delirium.  All  the  phlegmasisd  are  liable  to  the  same  occur- 
rence; and  some  of  them  are  the  more  dangerous  on  this  account,  as  the 
cerebral  phenomena  are  apt  to  mask  the  symptoms  of  the  original  affection. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  Genuine  meningitis 
sometimes  occurs  in  drunkards ;  and  the  two  cerebral  affections  mingle,  and 
modify  each  other,  so  as  sometimes  greatly  to  confuse  the  diagnosis.  The 
severer  idiopathic  fevers  seem  to  escape  this  complication ;  for,  though  there 
is  often  great  prostration  in  these  diseases  occurring  in  drunkards,  the  peculiar 
Symptoms  of  the  trembling  delirium  are  not  apt  to  occur. 

Anatomical  Cluxracters. — The  opportunity  is  not  often  presented  of  ex- 
amining an  uncomplicated  case  of  delirium  tremens  after  death ;  but,  when 
such  cxaniination  has  been  made,  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  could 
account  for  the  symptoms.     Sometimes  an  abnormal  amount  of  serum  has 
VOL.  n.  fl 
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been  found  in  the  TentrieleSy  in  the  eavitj  of  the  anchnoidy  and  infiltrmtinf 
the  cerebral  rabetanee ;  bat  this  maj  have  been  a  mere  lesiilt  d  the  halntim 
state  of  the  brain  in  dmnkards,  in  whom  there  is  often  a  strong  teadenej  to 
serous  effosion,  as  evinced  bj  their  bloated  faces.  It  certainly  does  not  aeeouit 
for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances,  marks  of  eongestion  and 
inflammation  have  been  noticed ;  but  this  only  proves,  what  the  symptoms  in- 
dicate, that  the  dmnkard  is  sometimes  attacked  with  meningitis  or  eerebritis 
in  consequence  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  poison,  or  from  other  causes. 
As  most  patients,  who  die  in  delirium  tremens,  do  so  from  other  diseases 
npon  which  the  delirium  supervenes,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  signs  of 
these  diseases  will  be  discovered  in  their  bodies  after  death.  Hence,  besides 
cerebral  inflammation,  dissection  occasionally  reveals  marks  of  acute  gastritisi 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &c.  All  the  lesions,  moreover,  indicative  of  those  nn- 
merous  chronic  aflfections  resulting  from  intemperate  habits,  are  liable  to  be 
met  with ;  such  as  cirrhosis,  £itty  degeneration,  and  chronic  inflammadon  of 
the  liver,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  chronic  gastritis  and  enteritis,  &c. ; 
but  these  have  no  essential  connexion  with  the  complaint  under  consideratioa, 
which,  so  far  as  dissection  throws  any  light  upon  the  subject,  must  be  regarded 
as  strictly  functional. 

Causes. — The  essential  cause  of  this  species  of  delirium  is  the  snspensioQ 
of  a  stimulus  to  which  the  brain  has  been  accustomed.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  produced,  there  must  have  been  a  certain  continuance  of  the  previous 
stimulation,  so  as  to  have  formed  a  cerebral  habit.  The  brain  most  have 
accommodated  itself  to  the  habitual  excitement,  which  has  thos  become  a  part 
of  its  ordinary  condition,  and  essential  to  its  ordinary  acts.  Hence,  steady 
tipplers,  who  always  keep  themselves  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  without 
ever  becoming  absolutely  intoxicated,  are  more  liable  to  the  disease,  upon 
any  interruption  of  this  habit,  than  the  occasional  drunkard,  who  commits  a 
debauch  now  and  then,  but  allows  intervals  in  which  the  brain  may  emerge 
from  under  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  reacquire  its  healthy  state. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  any  particular  Tariety  of  alcoholic 
drink,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  most  apt  to  result  from  the  strongest 
Hence  its  great  prevalence  in  the  United  States,  where  the  cheapness  of 
spirituous  liquors  places  at  the  command  of  every  one  an  amount  of  stimu- 
lation, which  would  exceed  the  means  of  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the 
wine-drinking  and  beer-drinking  communities  of  £urope.  Happily,  a  moral 
influence  has  sprung  up  to  counteract  this  facility  of  the  means  of  intoxication; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  cases  of  delirium  tremens  have  much  di- 
minished. This  result  is  very  obvious  to  those  who  have  the  superintendence 
of  our  hospitals  and  alms-houses. 

Persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  much  more  easily  affected  than  those  who 
labour;  because,  under  vigorous  exercise,  the  stimulus  is  expended  in  the 
various  functional  operations  of  the  system,  instead  of  concentrating  its  whole 
force  upon  the  brain. 

As  already  stated,  the  occurrence  of  an  accidental  injury,  or  of  a  violent 
disease,  is  apt  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  delirium,  by  interrupting  the 
use  of  the  stimulant,  causing  its  rejection  by  the  stomach,  or  rendering  the 
system  for  a  time  insusceptible  to  its  influence. 

Nature  seems  to  have  provided  that  the  condition  of  nausea  and  Tomitin^ 
which  are  not  unfrcquently  induced  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  should 
avert  the  delirium,  and  sometimes  afford  the  organs  an  opportunity  of  retnro- 
ing  to  their  healthy  state,  without  the  intervention  of  this  disorder.  The  con- 
dition of  the  brain  under  the  influence  of  nausea,  which  is  as  much  a  cerebral 
action  as  any  other  sensation,  is  in  a  great  measure  incompatible  with  the 
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peculiar  distnrbanee  of  its  fenctions,  such  as  occurs  in  delirium  tremens.  It 
18  very  commron  to  see  drunkards,  labouring  under  an  attack,  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, or  other  disease  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  who,  while  in  this 
condition,  retain  the  full  possession  of  their  mental  faculties,  but,  if  the 
stomachic  atfection  is  interrupted,  pass  at  once  into  the  state  of  delirium. 

It  is  said  that  the  abuse  of  other  cerebral  stimulants,  and  especially  of 
q[>ium,  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  same  affection,  by  a  similar  interruption  of 
their  employment.  Though,  fh>m  my  position  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
taly  I  have  fbr  many  y^ars  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  cases 
of  delirium  tremens,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  whicli  I  could  trace 
to  the  us^  of  that  drug.  The  affection,  therefore,  from  this  cause  I  presume 
to  be  very  rare;  and,  even  in  cases  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  such 
an  origin,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  patient  may  not 
have  indulged  also  in  alcoholic  drinks.  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  however,  in  an 
excellent  treatise  upon  delirium  tremens,  published  in  the  North  American 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jounialy  fbr  1827  (vol.  iv.  p.  84),  states  that  be  has 
Men  well  characterized  cases,  in  which  the  disease  resulted  from  the  inter- 
mission of  the  use  of  opium. 

The  late  Dr.  Chapman  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  disease,  with  all 
its  essential  features,  result  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco ;  but,  as  this  is 
sedative  in  its  influence  on  the  brain  instead  of  stimulant,  the  delirium  was 
the  consequence  of  its  direct  operation,  not  a  secondary  result  as  in  the  case 
of  alcohol,  and  ceased  when  the  narcotic  was  omitted. 

The  delirium  which  sometimes  comes  on  in  the  temperate,  after  a  severe 
injury  or  surgical  operation,  excessive  mental  exertion,  or  a  long  loss  of  rest, 
with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  that 
from  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  but  others  deny  the  identity ;  and  certainly  there 
is  sufficient  difference  in  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  affections  to  au- 
thorize at  least  very  strong  doubts  upon  the  subject.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced by  alcohol  is  peculiar ;  so,  also,  I  think,  is  the  depression  which  fol- 
lows the  withdrawing  of  the  stimulus 

'  Nature, — Little  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  subject.  The  reader  will 
before  this  have  perceived  that  I  consider  delirium  tremens  as  a  disorder  of 
the  cerebral  functions,  immediately  dependent  upon  the  diminution  of  the 
degree  of  excitation  necessary  for  the-  support  of  the  brain  in  itsxirdinary 
actions.  The  brain  is  in  a  state  at  once  of  debility  and  depression.  It  may 
be  objected  to  this  view,  that  there  is  increased  muscular  effort  amounting 
sometimes  to  violence;  that,  instead  of  reposing  as  in  sleep,  the  brain  is  in 
perpetual  action ;  in  fine,  that  the  phenomena  are  in  general  those  of  disturb- 
ance rather  than  depression  of  the  animal  functions.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  brain  is  not  like  other  organs,  and  that  its  actions  must  be  judged  of 
by  a  different  rule.  One  of  its  singularities,  as  already  explained,  is,  that 
totally  opposite  conditions  of  the  organ  are  attended  with  apparently  similar 
effects.  (Seepage  672.) 

Reduce  the  amount  of  healthy  excitant  influence,  and  we  have  disturbances 
in  the  various  functions  quite  equal  to  those  which  would  result  from  an 
excess  of  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  could  we  look  into  the  interior  ope- 
rations of  the  brain,  in  delirium  tremens,  we  should  see  the  springs  of  the 
organ  everywhere  relaxed,  its  machinery  moving  languidly  and  feebly  ;  and 
the  streams  of  its  influence  sent  forth  scantily  to  their  several  destinations. 
The  vacuum  thus  created  in  all  parts  of  the  system  gives  rise  to  disturbances, 
not  unlike  those  arising  from  repletion  of  the  same  iofluence;  just  as  the 
wind  and  the  storm,  in  the  exterior  world,  follow  as  well  the  diminution  of 
the  8un*8  influence  as  its  increase.     But,  though  the  phenomena  are  some- 
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A  ^vrrfra  riew  of  tLU  mbj«t  is  of  fr»cTK&l  i2L;<.Ti«ii«::  fcT  tbt  ir«&aktat 
Ctzy-.jA^.  uf/.'&  it.  If  ve  belK^^r  tLf:  brkin  vj  be  in  a.  ^tcs^e  c^  ki^ii  rucmlir 
irri^jiOm  *n  }Lf  uninatioTi.  we  fhi'ii  be  din-^er-i  to  drpnt-tfr :  if  in  iL*  cv:«anij 
fc*-ait^-  w*;  feLi^l  d«Afu  it  B*-«^«rT  v»  *:iiLaiji:*.* 

c/rJ'  *}rj'3<;4  are  i*:tir\i0:  'ieJincm,  tL^sitsiiif.  aLd  tt.^  different  forms  c»f  ia- 
Mnif  V.  Jo  tbe  w^li-mtrk^d  caLMr<>  of  tLet*  he-r&nl  ftSecdons  the  dimptofis  if 
T<:rv  <^«!y ;  bat  izu»UDce«  &f/v  ali  tLen  occor  in  which  a  dectson  if  di&dit, 
ikbd.  for  a  time,  er«rD  impOMible. 

I'hr;  dfriiriaiD  of  fev^rr  i»  id  ore  iLoofaererit  than  thmt  from  drink,  does  not 
a<!UJ<iJv  s;<;rjerate  the  f-ame  &Dtutic  haliaeiD^stionf,  i§  wit  boat  its  fears  and  ia 
iftiWfr*'.  and  is  attended  with  jn^ater  apparent  miucalar  prostration,  with  a 
wholly  different  expnmfm  'd  coaotenaoce.  and  with  mach  more  beat  and 
dryrj<:-i*  of  iskio.  The  luit  f*tage  of  delirium  tremens  bears  considerable  re- 
Krtfjh lance  to  a  certaiu  stage  of  typhoid  ferer;  and.  if  the  case  were  wen  only 
in  thii-  coTidition,  there  njight  be  tome  doubt  as  to  its  nature;  but  the  pre- 
Tio«j.T  Li>;t/irj,  if  attainable,  will  almost  always  determine  the  question. 

A'rute  ujeniDgitis  has  greater  Tioleuce  of  delirium,  more  febrile  distarbance, 
febd  a  HtroDg';r  teudencj  to  coDTuli^ions  and  coma,  while  it  is  without  the  co> 
hen;n':C',  the  imaginarj  terror«,  and  the  mu^icalar  trembliugs  of  the  alcoholic 
diM;a->f;;  but  not  ucifre^juently  the  two  afTectioos  are  coDJoined;  and  the  easel 
of  dc'lirium  tremens  following  immediately  a  -prolonged  debauch,  and  present- 
ing symptoms  of  c.'rebral  congebtion  or  inflammation,  have  some  what  of  this 
Complicated  character. 

luHanity  is  usually  much  more  gradual  in  its  approach,  leas  apt  to  see  phan- 
toniU)  or  to  Ije  haunted  with  terrors,  le:>s  frequently  attended  with  muscular 
tPftjjor-,  and  much  more  pcrriRtent.  Mania  1$  more  incoherent,  monomania 
more  rational.  The  paralytic  tremblings  of  dementia  may  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  tremors  of  delirium  tremens;  but  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
is  diff<.Teut.  A  case  of  the  latter  complaint,  complicated  with  palsy,  might 
soujf'tinif.'S  1^  mistaken  for  the  former;  but  the  error  must  soon  be  corrected. 
Dementia  is  not  so  sleepless  as  delirium  tremens.  The  case  of  greatest  dif- 
fjculty  is  one  in  which  real  insanity  has  occurred  in  a  drunkard,  and  become 
complicated  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  Such, 
probably,  are  those  cases  in  which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms of  delirium  tremens,  the  patient  continues  insane. 

In  forming  a  diagnosis,  the  physician  will  always  be  much  aided  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  Sometimes,  however,  a  habit  of 
intemperate  drinking  is  concealed  with  great  art,  and  the  occurrence  of  an 
attack  of  delirium  is  the  first  event  which  excites  suspicion. 

l*t(Mjnonin. — Simple,  uncomplicated  delirium  tremens  ia  not  a  dangerou* 
disease.     It  generally  subsides  spontaneously,  and,  under  proper  treatment, 

*  Tlic  state  of  the  urine,  as  examined  by  Dr.  II.  Bcnce  Jones,  affords  additional  cti- 
dencc  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  action  of  the  brain  is  deprcs:$ed  in  delirium  tre- 
mens. In  aoute  inflammntion  of  the  bniin,  he  has  uniformly  found  an  increased  amount 
of  the  [thosphates,  which  he  ascribes  to  an  active  oxidation  of  the  cerebral  matter.  («^n- 
sequent  on  an  excessive  action  of  the  organ.  In  delirium  tremens),  on  the  c«>ntmT. 
there  is  a  diminution  of  the  phosphates,  while  the  proportion  of  the  sulphate?  and  if 
urea  is  greatly  increased,  indicating,  as  Dr.  Jones  supposes,  excessive  activity,  aaJ  ii 
•curse  oxidation  of  the  muscles.  [Lond.  Med.  Guz.,  July,  1851,  p.  81.) 
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almost  always  ends' favourably.  The.  chief  clanger  is  of  death  from  debility, 
and  especially  from  exhaustion  after  muscular  exertion;  and,  if  this  be 
guarded  against,  there  is  little^  else  to  apprehend.  Sometimes,  also,  the  pa*, 
tient  destroys  himself;  but  very  rarely  with  suicidal  intention. 

But,  when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  cierebral  inflammation,  or  a  high 
degree  of  active  cerebral  congestion,  when  it  supervenes  upon  a  severe  injury, 
or  occura  in  the  course  of  another  serious  disease,  it  adds  no  little  to  the 
danger ;  and  such  cases  not  unfrequently  end  in  death.  Stupor,  convulsions, 
complete  incoherence,  muttering,  subsultus,  extreme  frequency  of  pulse,  a 
dry  tongue,  and  a  cold  clammy  surface,  are  unfavourable  sign^. 

Very  few  die  of  the  earlier  attacks.  Each  successive  one  becomes  more 
dangerous,  because  usually  occurring  in  a  more  debilitated  constitution,  «nd 
associated  with  a  greater  amount  of  organic  disease.  Yet  some  individuals 
recover  from  very  numerous  attacks,  and  die  at  last  either  of  some  accidental 
disease,  or  of  the  complicated  organic  derangements  resulting  from  intcmper^ 
ance,  independently  of  the  delirium. 

Of  1241  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  in  all  its  forms  and  stages,  and  of  in- 
temperance expected  to  end  in  delirium,  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital (Blockley;  from  May  1884,  to  November  1839,  and  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  treatment,  121  cases  proved  fatal,  or  somewhat  more  than  one  in  ten. 
(Gerhard,  Tweedie's  Sj^st  of  Pract,  Med.,  Am.  ed.) 

Treatment — According  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  pathology  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  indications  of  treatment  are,  clearly,  Jirst,  to  stimulate  the  brain 
up  to  the  point  essential  to  its  correct  action,  and  secondly,  after  having  thus 
reinstated  it  in  its  aormal  functions,  to  withdraw  gradually  the  artificial  sup- 
port, and  bring  the  organ  safely  back  to  a  reliance  upon  the  ordinary  healthy 
influences.  In  almost  all  uncomplicated  oases,  these  objects  can  be  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  provided  the  treatment  has  not  been  postponed  so 
long,  that  the  system  has  sunk  beneath  the  lowest  point  of  impressibility. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  stimu- 
lation to  be  employed.  It  appears  obvious  that,  as  the  suspension  of  alcoholic 
drinks  was  the  caUse  of  the  disease,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  their  resto- 
ration ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  easier  or  more  certain 
method  than  this,  of  removinii;  the  delirious  symptoms,  and  restoring  the  pa- 
tient to  his  previous  state  of  health.  But  here  a  high  moral  consideration 
interferes.  It  seems  as  though  nature  had  kindly  provided  this  affection,  as 
a  means  of  checking  the  drunkard  in  his  downward  career,  and  offering  him 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  lost  position.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, if  left  to  itself,  the  affection  subsides,  and  the  patient,  though  feeble, 
18  in  a  condition  of  sanity,  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  past,  and  of  securing 
himself  by  the  exertion  of  a  very  possible  self-control  for  the  future.  Is  the 
physician  to  step  in,  and  obviate  this  kind  provision  of  nature  by  reapplying 
the  original  poison,  and  thus  placing  the  patient  in  a  situation,  certainly  not 
more  favourable,  it  might,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  said,  even  more  un- 
fiivourable,  than  before  the  occurrence  of  delirium  T  It  appears  to  me  that, 
by  stimulating  with  alcohol,  we  incur  the  risk  of  confirming  the  patient  in  his 
evil  habit,  and  of  hastening  the  last  fatal  result,  which  must  come  in  one 
shape  or  another,  if  this  habit  be  persevered  in.  The  plan  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation is  safer  in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice ;  because,  in  the  former, 
the  patient  may  often  be  detained  after  his  restoration  to  sanity,  until  the 
evil  habit  has  been  in  some  measure  eradicated  by  a  gradual  withdrawing  of 
the  stimulus.  But,  even  in  this  situation,  the  patieut  cannot  be  detained 
against  his  will  in  this  country;  and  very  frequently  he  demands  his  liberty, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  craving,  long  before  the  cure  is  accomplished.     In  pri- 
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rate  practice,  the  plan  ie,  I  MA,  minoiu.  No  sooner  is  auiity  realoredy 
than  the  patieot  again  hecomee  hie  own  master,  or  rather  the  riave  of  his 
morbid  incliDstion ;  and  has  lost  all  the  benefit  which  abstineiiee,  dnring  the 
eontinnance  of  the  attack,  would  hare  afforded  him. 

It  is,  therefore,  highl j  desirable  to  find  some  other  sdmalns,  whieh  maj  he 
sufficient  to  support  the  nerrons  system  during  the  eontinnance  of  the  diseasSi 
ma  J  occupy  in  some  measure  the  crsTings  of  the  patient  wpon  hia  first  re- 
turning consciousness,  and  maj  be  more  readily  withdrawn  when  it  eeases  to 
be  essential.  Happily  such  a  stimulus  we  have  in  opium.  It  afibrds  a  gentle 
support  to  the  brain,  quiets  nenroos  disturbance,  fsTours  the  retnm  of  aleep, 
and,  when  no  longer  required,  can  be  given  in  gradually  diminished  doses,  if 
necessary  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  who  feels  himaelf,  almost 
unconsciously,  placed  upon  his  feet,  prepared  to  commence  again  the  jonmey  of 
life,  it  may  be,  with  better  purposes,  and  more  power  of  will  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  directly  injurious  infloeDce  of  opium  on 
the  brain,  of  its  producing  convulsions,  and  favouring  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation. With  a  proper  selection  of  cases,  and  a  proper  use  of  the  medicinci 
these  dangers  need  not  be  apprehended.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  give  the 
patient  with  delirium  tremens  enough  opium  to  destroy  him,  as  it  ia  posahk 
to  produce  the  same  effect  with  any  other  poison.  But  there  is  not  the  leait 
occasion  for  incurring  any  such  danger.  The  object  is  not  to  force  sleep  at 
all  events.  It  is  not  to  pour  in  the  narcotic  in  such  quantities  as  completely 
to  overwhelm  the  brain,  and,  if  sound  sleep  cannot  be  indooedy  at  least  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  coma.  It  is  suffioieot  for  the  object  to  keep  the  patient 
moderately  under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic,  so  as  to  prevent  his  nervom 
powers  from  failing,  and  patiently  to  wait  till  the  disease  eeases  in  its  ordi- 
nary course,  and  sound  sleep  returns. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  debility  is  so  great,  that  the  moderate  nae  of 
opium  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract  it.  There  is  danger  of  fatal  pros- 
tration unless  the  patient  receive  further  support.  In  such  cases,  alcoholic 
liquids  should  be  allowed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  sustain  the  vital  functions. 
The  least  stimulating,  the  most  tonic  and  nutritious  of  these  should  be  pre- 
ferred. The  malt  liquors  usually  answer  the  purpose  admirably  well.  In 
extreme  debility  brandy  must  be  resorted  'to,  if  necessary  to  save  life.  Bat 
the  rule  should  be  to  give  no  more  than  is  requisite  to  sustain  a  dne  strength 
of  pulse ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  ceases  to  be  essential  to  this  purpose, 
to  withdraw  it. 

Upon  these  principles  essentially  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  hss 
been  long  conducted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  with  very  satisfiictory 
success.  It  is  rarely  that  a  case  of  the  simple  disease  proves  fatal,  nnleaa 
brought  into  the  institution  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 

The  particular  plan  of  treatment  which  L  usually  pursue  is  tlie  following. 
Two  grains  of  opium,  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  or  an  equivaleat 
quantity  of  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  the  drug,  are  given  every  two 
hours,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  until  sleep  takes  place,  or  a  decided  narcotic 
impression  is  evinced.  This  quantity  is  seldom  exceeded.  When,  after  one 
or  two  doses,  the  patient  is  found  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  nar- 
cotic, the  interval  should  be  lengthened  to  three  or  four  hours  or  more,  or  the 
quantity  diminished.  Upon  his  awaking  from  the  first  sleep,  should  the  least 
tendency  to  hallucination  remain  or  return,  the  medicine  is  to  be  given  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  control  the  tendency,  and  to  be  gradually  diminbbed 
or  omitted  as  the  occasion  for  its  use  lessens  or  ceases. 

Should  the  pulse  be  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
from  one  to  two  bottles  of  ale  or  porter,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wine,  in 
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twenty-fonr  hours;  and,  ahoald  the  debility  be  alarming,  reconna  may  be  had 
to  brandy,  or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  alcoholic  stimulns  is  employed  simply  to  support  a  due  degree  of  strength, 
and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  fatal  prostration.  Tincture  of  hops  or  of  lupulin, 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce  every  three  or  four  hours,  sometimes  answers 
a  very  good  purpose;  affording  the  requisite  support  to  the  system,  while  it 
OQ-operates  with  the  opium  in  producing  sleep. 

To  obviate  the  tremors  when  excessive,  and  in  cases  which  exhibit  a  tend- 
ency to  convulsions,  the  nervous  stimulants  should  be  added  to  the  other  re- 
medies. Assafetida,  and  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  are  those  upon 
which  I  place  most  reliance.  In  slight  cases,  infusion  or  oil  of  valerian  may 
be  employed. 

''In  cases  of  violent  excitement,  advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  internal 
lue  of  chloroform,  which  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
drops,  repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  until  its  quieting  or  depressing 
ejects  are  experienced.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  exhibition  is  that  of 
emulsion  with  a  little  camphor,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  water.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  so  far  as  to  produce  prostration. 

Should  the  patient,  as  sometimes  happens,  be  seised  with  sudden  and 
alarming  prostration,  sulphuric  ether  should  be^given  in  the  dose  of  from  two 
to  four  fluidrachms,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  in  connexion  with  powerful 
alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  condition  of  the  organic  functions  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  bowels 
•re  constipated,  cathartics  should  be  administered,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
•tances  of  the  case;  calomel  or  mercurial  pill  being  add^  to  the  other  medi- 
cines, when  the  hepatic  secretion  is  deficient.  Magnesia,  castor  oil,  rhubarb, 
and  aloes  are  generally  preferable  to  the  more  aotive  depletory  purgatives. 
Senna  may  be  employed  when  something  more  energetic  is  requisite.  Irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  if  it  exist,  may  be  quieted  by  lime-water  and  milk,  the 
effervescing  draught,  small  draughts  of  carbonic  acid  water,  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and  a  sinapism  or  blister  to  the  epigastrium ;  and,  should  opiates  be 
rejected  from  the  stomach,  they  may  be  administered  in  twice  the  quantity 
by  the  rectum. 

Should  the  patient  fall  into  the  typhous  condition,  which  very  rarely  hap- 
pens in  the  uncomplicated  cases,  his  strength  must  be  supported  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  brandy  toddy,  milk  punch,  egg  beat  up  with  brandy,  essence  of 
beef,  &c.,  as  in  proper  typhus  fever. 

'  In  very  obstinate  cases  of  sleeplessness,  which  resist  the  usual  measure, 
and  persist  for  a  week  or  more,  a  blister  over  the  whole  scalp  sometimes  has 
a  most  happy  effect.  The  same  remedy  should  be  resorted  to  when  convul- 
■ions  occur,  or  a  tendency  to  coma  supervenes.  When  the  disease  has  lonff 
resisted  opium,  sleep  has  repeatedly  been  induced  by  ethereal  inhalation ;  and 
chloroform  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  requires  much  cau- 
tion, for  fear  that  its  depressing  influence  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  debili- 
tated state  of  the  patient.  Perhaps  by  combining  ether  and  chloroform,  as 
practised  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  a  case  recorded 
m  the  New  Jeney  Medical  Reporter  (i.  301),  'the  great  energy  of  the  latter 
may  be  obtained,  while  its  prostrating  effects  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
•timulant  agency  of  the  ether. 

.  Dr.  James  Grieve,  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  has  employed  with  advantage  the 

,  extract  of  belladonna,  as  a  local  application,  when  the  pupil  was  contracted, 

in  order  to  expand  it,  and  thus  obviate  the  spectral  illusions,  which  probably 

tend  in  some  measure  to  prevent  sleep.  (^Ed,  Month.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.^ 

Kov.  1853,  p.  430.) 
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Great  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  internipt  the  sleep  of  the  patient, 
unless  it  should  appear  to  assume  the  form  of  coma ;  or  the  occiirreiice  of  a 
cold  clammy  skin,  with  sinking  of  the  pulse,  should  indicate  the  necesutj  for 
stimulant  and  nutritive  substances.  Upon  awaking,  the  patient  ahoold  be 
furnished  with  some  gently  stimulating  and  nutritious  sulxstance,  to  obviate 
exhaustion ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  yolk  of 
egg  beat  up  with  ginger  and  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  wine  or  brandy  may 
be  added  if  deemed  requisite. 

Some  modification  of  the  above  treatment  is  necessary  in  those  cases  of  pro- 
tracted debauch,  in  which  symptoms  of  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  the  direct  result  of  the  excessive  stimulation,  are  mingled  with  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  commencing  delirium  tremens.  Here  it  sometimes 
oecouies  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  disorganization  of  the  brain,  to  take 
blood  either  generally  or  locally  or  both,  to  make  col4  applications  to  the 
head,  and  to  administer  an  Active  purge.  Should  the  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion disappear,  and  a  pure  case  of  the  ordinary  delirium  be  developed,  the  pUn 
already  detailed  should  then  be  carried  into  effect.  But,  if  stnpor  or  convul- 
sions continue,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  blistered  with  little  delay :  and  the 
accruing  debility  counteracted  by  just  as  much  stimulation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  patient  from  sinking ;  the  arterial  and  nervous  stimulant!, 
as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  capsicum,  musk,  assafetida,  &c.,  being  preferred  to 
the  alcoholic,  until  found  to  be  insufficient  to  fulfil  the  indication.  Oil  of 
turpentine  or  assafetida  may  also  be  given  by  enema. 

In  the  complicated  cases,  the  treatment  must  be  modified  according  to  the 
character  of  the  complication.  Should  it  be  a  surgical  accident,  the  plan 
recommended  for  the  simple  cases  should  be  carried  out,  and  opium  may  be 
even  more  freely  employ^,  unless  the  head  be  the  part  affected,  and  menin- 
geal and  cerebral  inflammation  be  apprehended.  If  the  associated  disease  be 
one  of  debility,  the  necessity  for  alcoholic  stimulants  will  be  greater  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  quinia  will  sometimes  be  found  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary.  But,  beyond  all  compari.son,  the  most  frequent  complica- 
tions are  the  phlcgmasisB ;  and  these  offer  to  the  physician  one  of  his  most 
perplexing  therapeutical  problems.  The  principles  of  treatment,  however, 
appear  to  me  to  be  pretty  well  determined.  To  prevent  disorganization,  the 
quality  of  the  blood  must  be  altered,  and  this  can  be  effected  in  no  way  so 
satisfuctorily  as  by  bleeding.  But  the  patient,  already  debilitated  by'  his 
habits,  will  sink  under  this  treatment,  if  his  ordinary  artificial  support  be 
withdrawn.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  administer  alcoholic  drinks  in  such 
amount  as  may  be  requisite  to  sustain  the  functions,  and  control  the  delirium. 
When  the  relief  of  the  inflammation  can  be  accomplished  by  leeching  or  cup- 
ping, these  should  be  preferred  to  the  lancet;  but  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  resorting  to  the  latter,  when  the  symptoms  are  very  threatening,  and 
the  pulse  tolerably  strong.  Blisters,  too,  should  be  freely  employed  in  these 
cases.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  local  affections  is  gastritis,  and 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  often  be  usefully  applied,  even  when  it  is 
necessary  to  administer  stimulants  internally.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  offers 
the  most  difficult  question ;  as  the  force  of  the  necessary  stimulus  bears  in  this 
instance  especially  upon  the  over-excited  organ.  The  rule  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  stated;  namely,  to  deplete  as  far  as  the  strength  will 
permit,  to  blister,  and  to  use  only  that  amount  of  stimulus  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  life,  preferring  such  substances  as  have  least  tendencv  to 
operate  especially  on  the  brain.  It  not  uufrequently  happens  that  the  delirium 
of  drunkards  conceals  some  serious  local  inflammation,  which  may  be  sapping 
the  foundations  of  life,  while  the  physician  is  directing  his  measures  uulj 
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agaiii5)t  tfao  obvious  symptoms.  In  every  case,  therefore,  of  deliriTim  tremens, 
it  18  highly  iitaportant  that  the  several  organs  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
giUed,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  bo  some  phlegmasia!  complication. 
Should  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  complaint,  the  presumption  will  be  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  an  affection. 

The  question  will  early  present  itself,  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  m  rela- 
tion to  the  confinement  of  the  patient.  Is  he  to  be  forcibly  kept  in  his  bed  ? 
to  be  ^hut  up,  AS  some  have  recommended,  in  a  dark  cell  ?  or  to  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  liberty  of  movement?  I  prefer  the  last  mentioned  course. 
Forcible  confinement  often  leads  to  excessive  and  exhausting  struggles}  while 
aolitude  and  darkness  exaggerate  the  terrors  of  the  patient,  and  fix  his  hallu- 
cinations more  firmly.  The  proper  plan,  I  think,  is  to  allow  as  much  liberty 
of  movement  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  the 
convenience  of  his  attendants,  the  most  careful  watch  being  kept  over  bis 
actions,  and  all  tendency  to  violence  soothed  or  restrained.  But  when  very 
weak  he  should  be  confined  to  hia  bed ;  as  fatal  syncope  may  resnlt  from  a 
continuance  in  the  erect  position,  especially  if  muscular  exertion  be  used,  at 
the  same  time.  In  this  prostrate  condition,  he  should  never  be  left  without 
constant  oversight.  I  have  known  death  to  result  from  a  patient  rising  from 
bis  bed  at  night,  during  the  absence  of  his  attendants. 

The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  ear- 
lier stages,  when  there  is  any  local  inflammation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give 
farinaceous  substances;  but  ordinarily,  the  patient  may  use  milk  and  the 
lighter  kinds  of  animal  food;  and  great  debility  must  be  counteracted  by 
broths,  animal  essences,  egg  and  wine,  milk-punch,  &c. 

.The  above  is  the  course  of  treatment  which  coincides  best  with  my  own 
judgment  and  experience  in  this  complaint;  and  it  probably  accords  more  or 
less  closely  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  practitioners.  Other  plans, 
however,  have  been  proposed. 

.  Of  these  the  most  successful,  so  far  as  regards  immediate  results,  is  pro- 
bably the  purely  stimulant  plan  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Gerhard.  Under  this 
plan,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  (Blockley),  was  reduced  from  one  in  eight,  which  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally, to  one  in  about  thirty-three.  Dr.  Gerhard  gives  from  one  to  two 
Inidounccs  of  brandy  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  pre- 
Tions  habits  and  the  degree  of  debility,  alway  employing  the  least  quantity 
that  will  tranquillize  the  patient,  and  gradually  diminishing  as  the  occasion 
for  the  stimulus  ceases.  The  largest  quantity  necessary  at  first,  in  each  case, 
is  seldom  required  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  (Tweedie's  Sj/st.  of  Ftaci. 
Ned.y  Am.  ed..  Article  Delirium  Tremens.)  1  have  already  given  my  reasons 
for  not  thinking  this  plan  generally  the  most  expedient. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  the  emetic  plan,  originally  proposed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  of  Philadelphia.  lie  was  induced  to  adopt  this  treat- 
ment, from  observing  that  the  disease  was  apt  to  occur  upon  the  cessation  of 
an  attack  of  vomiting  in  the  intemperate,  and  that  the  spontaneous  superven- 
tion of  vomiting,  during  the  disease,  relieved  the  delirium.  The  fact  that  an 
attack  of  cholera  morbus  in  an  intemperate  person,  if  arrested,  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  delirium  tremens,  I  can  verify  by  repeated  observation.  The  state 
of  nausea  appears  to  be,  in  some  measure,  incompatible  with  the  cerebral  con- 
dition peculiar  to  this  disease.  Dr.  Klapp  gave  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic 
every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operated,  and  found  it  necessary  to  give  from 
eight  to  sixteen  grains  before  the  efiect  was  obtained.  Much  more  than  the 
largest  quantity  mentioned  was  sometimes  necessary;  as  the  stomach  or  rather 
biain  is  remarkably  insusceptible  of  the  emetic  impression.     The  symptoms 
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V€re  ifvrae&tdj  MMliotated  iftcr  Toauthir.  and  tke  patient  np&flj 
wntd.  (Eri^Jk  Reperlf/ry,  td.  -2o1,  JL  D.  1S17.)  Thif  pfaa  kat  ako  preyed 
gacrf  fiiifnl  io  oclier  liaiid«;  boi  it  ba«  ft^'imeciiiies  fiukd.  ao4  ti^tUMti  ben 
•tumdcd  with  fii^  remit*.  Indoed,  wbea  it  u  eoowtend  tbat.  ia  sapk 
dblirinm  treaieiu,  debility  ia  alaioat  tbe  oolj  danger,  it  aecaM  Co  be  a  aeeef- 
aarj  iDfermee,  that  a  maadj  whieh  mivt  add  to  the  debilitj.  btfweTei  qaaeklj 
efiectual  in  manj  caaea,  cannot  hot  pryre  injorioiu  in  otherm,  if  aduerisi- 
nalelj  emplojed.  Bendet,  tbe  ecomach  ia  often  iniaineid  in  drunkard*,  aai 
it  would  aeem  that  the  Lvge  amoonts  of  tartar  emetie,  aotnefiifi  neeeaBrT, 
eannot  bat  aetioublj  ai^gravale  the  gaatric  dLteaae.  The  praetiee  kaa  not  beca 
geoerallj  adopted;  bat  etaca  aometimes  oocor,  in  whieh  h  Bi|eht  be 
ble  to  the  opiate  plan,  when  the  debility  ia  not  great,  and  the  atoiBadb 
degree  inflamed. 

Dr.  Alexander  Peddie,  of  Edinborgh,  has  treated  npwaida  of  eiglrtj 
with  onifonn  loreeaa,  chieflj  bj  means  of  tartariied  antimooj,  pven*  not  m 
an  emetie,  bat  in  moderate  doeea  as  a  sedatire.  He  gires  from  eiie-4|narter  to 
one-half  a  grain,  ererj  two  hours,  and  oonjcHna  with  the  antimonial  pcpaiation 
pargatives  when  neeensry,  freedom  of  bodilj  morement,  nonrishing  lood.  and 
abundanee  of  light.  (£</.  Mmtk,  Jomrm.  o/  Mtd.  ScL^  Jane,  1864,  p.  506.) 

Still  another  mode  of  treatment  is  that  mentioned  bj  Dr.  Chapman  m 
haTiog  been  the  praetioe  of  Dr.  Kahn,  formerlj  one  of  the  nMat  reapeetabk 
phjsieiaDs  of  Philadelphia.  It  consisted  simplj  in  "  confining  the  patient  ia 
a  dark  cell,  and  leariag  the  disease  spontaneous! j  to  work  itself  off/*  Dr. 
Kahn  was  known  to  declare  that,  afler  an  eztensiTe  trial  in  the  PennfljlTaaia 
H'ifepital,  he  bad  foand  no  measure  to  answer  as  well  aa  thia.  (^PkiL  Jbarn. 
o/  AWstL  and  Fhy^.  Sci.^  iii.  242.)  This  pUn  haa  been  followed  bj  other 
practitionere,  and  something  Terj  similar  to  it  is  reoommended  bj  M.  Cai- 
meil,  who  does  not,  howerer,  insist  on  darkness.  There  ean  be  no  donbt  that 
great  Doiubcni  will  recover  under  this  plau ;  and  it  ia  certainly  better  thaa 
tbe  dcpletorj ;  jet  it  will  not  prerent  death  from  prostration,  whieh  is  the 
greatefet  danger  of  the  simple  cases.  In  the  psper  of  Dr.  Coatea  befure  re- 
ferred to,  Dr  Kubn  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Carrie,  to  have  em- 
ployed the  opiate  practice  so  early  as  the  year  1783.  (A^  Aw^  Mod.  and 
Surf/.  Joum.f  iv.  235.) 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  method  of  treatment  is  that  of  bleeding,  with 
other  modes  of  depletion,  founded  on  the  notion  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  the  complaint.  Though  these  remedies  may  be  necessary  in  certain  com- 
plicated cases,  they  are,  I  think,  altogether  contraindicated  in  the  unmixed 
disease ;  and  the  experience  of  the  profession  is  certainly  not  oppoaed  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  clear  deduction  of  common  sense. 

Frtfphi/lactic  Treatment. — ^This  should  consist  in  a  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic  liquors.  lodividuals  who  are  nnable  by 
their  own  unaided  will  to  break  this  habit,  often  voluntarily  place  themselvei 
in  public  institutions,  in  order  to  supply  their  deficiency  of  reeolntion  by  a 
species  of  exterior  compulsion.  I  have  frequently  treated  such  cases  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  have  never  foand  any  difficulty  in  safely  with- 
drawing tbe  accustomed  stimulus,  and  dismissing  tbe  individual  released,  at 
least  for  a  time,  from  bis  disgraceful  thraldom.  Tbe  plan  ia  simply  to  give 
daily  tbe  least  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquor,  generally  ale  or  porter,  that  u 
necessary  to  ward  off  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  This  quantity  diminishes 
each  succeeding  day,  and,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks, 
tbe  stimulus  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Advantage  will  sometime* 
accrue  from  oounteracting  nervous  symptoms  by  opium.  But  the  patient 
should  not  be  dismissed  until  he  has  been  entirely  without  both  of  these 
for  a  week  or  more. 
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Jlriiek  FIT. 

EPILEPSY. 

8yn. — Falling  sickness. 

Epilepsy  (from  iictxi^^ta,  attack  or  seizure)  is  charaoierized  by  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  convulsvons,  with  loss  of  sensibility  and  consciousness,  without  fever, 
and  followed  usually  by  coma.  This  definitipn  is  probably  as  correct  as  can  be 
nven,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  may  include  cases  not  strictly  epi- 
leptio,  certain  hysterical  convulsions,  for  example,  and  excludes  others  usuallj 
attached  to  epilepsy,  and  having  the  same  essential  nature,  such  as  the  verti- 
ginous paroxysms. to  which  attention  will  be  called  directly.  But  entire  pre- 
eiaion  in  a  definition,  which  is  founded  on  symptoms  alone,  can  scarcely  be 
expected ;  for  it  almost  always  happens,  especially  in  nervous  affections,  that 
phenomena  apparently  simiUr  may  result  from  very  different  pathological 
conditions. 

Sj^ptonu,  Course,  dhc. — I  shall  consider ^rs^  the  paroxysms;  theUy  their 
relations  towards  each  other,  with  the  condition  of  the  system  in  the  interval; 
and  IcMtlj/,  the  general  course  and  termination  of  the  disease. 

1.  There  are  often  premonitory  symptoms,  sufficient  to  warn  the  patient 
of  the  approach  of  the  p^^roxysm.  Very  different  statements  are  made  by 
anthora  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  The  result  of  the 
statbtical  researches  of  M.  Beau  (Archives  G^nirales,  tom.  ii.)  ia,  that  the 
paroxysms  are  preceded  by  symptoms  of  this  kind  in  about  one-half  of  the 
eaaea;  and  this  is  probably  near  the  truth.  The  precursory  phenomena  differ 
greatly  in  duration  and  character.  They  may  continue  but  for  an  instant| 
may  last  several  minutes,  or  may  extend  to  hours  or  days.  They  are  gene- 
rally brief,  not  longer  than  may  afford  opportunity  to  the  patient  to  seek  a 
'favourable  position,  and  often  not  long  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  symptoms  alluded  to ;  though  it  must  be  recollected  that 
often  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  are  manifested  in  the  same  case. 
Sometimes  the  premonition  consists  only  in  a  general  alteration  of  the  state 
of  feeling ;  the  patient  being  either,  on  the  one  hand,  unusually  depressed, 
gloomy,  morose,  or  irritable,  or,  on  the  other,  unusually  elevate^  and  cheer- 
nil.  There  may  be  a  failure  ojf  memory,  or  confusion  of  thought,  or  it  state 
of  apparent;  revery,  in  which  the  look  is  fixed  and  vacant*  Headache,  d^ow- 
■inesa,  vertigo,  flushing  or  paleness  of  the  face,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  or 
emptiness  of  the  head,  are  not  unfrequently  experienced.  Among  the  most 
oommon  symptoms  are  disordered  sensations  or  perceptions,  such  as  dimness 
of  sight,  or  temporary  blindness ;  double,  partial,  or  luminous  vision ;  optical 
illusions ;  noises  in  the  ears ;  the  perception  of  unreal  odours  and  flavours ; 
general  uneasiness;  and  feelings  of  pain,  tingling,  or  formication  in  the  limbs, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Strabismus,  an  altered  state  of  the  pupil,  oscil- 
iatory  movements  of  the  iris,  sneezing,  sighing,  hiccough,  and  various  singu- 
lar movements,  as  running,  leaping,  dancing,  whirling  round,  Ac.,  are  also 
mentioned  among  the  preliminaries.  Sometimes  the  premonition  consists  in 
'  a  deficiency  or  excess  of  appetite,  or  the  coming  on  of  nausea  and  vomiting. 
All  writers  on  epilepsy  treat  of  a  singular  and  characteristic  phenomenon,  called 
aura  epiUptica,  which  consists  in  certain  strange  sensations,  as  of  a  stream  of 
cold  water  or  of  cold  air,  or  feelings  of  heat,  pain,  itching,  or  tingling,  oom- 
mencing  at  some  point  of  the  body  distant  from  the  brain,'  in  a  finger  or  toe 
&r  example,  or  in  the  leg,  arm,  uterus,  testicloj  top  of  the  head,  lips,  breast| 
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cr  tl*  ri'riarr^c*.  if  ^i»  Is*  ii  ::r  r'^re-  iL-ir*  if  &=.  i: 
Ki'.rj^^'^.<  nz^i  :a*  ytriefz'.  i*:a*!n:*:r*  t  :•  m-cre.    ILL?  p^ 
is  >',2.r^n:i«^Ij  rare.     In  ti-i  gr«^:  zii;  rltj  :f  asea, 
wr.:"'-  ".li  Lin-:  cf  ^«tfra  *j^^'^^^^o  -ran  t*  itia^L^L 

erfcl  u  &>  r^i^re  tke  smmz-L  «:f  w-rru  r«pni:aft  to  rcssrvn  sLesL  T^ 
ffiruzBi  of^Kllj  &It«nuie  npiiJT  viih  rf:l2XAC-'3:  bcs  iooe  cf  tke  imaArldiL 
cspeeiAlIy  tL  'jse  of  t^  tmiik.  %re  ap^  r.>  be  &Srnied  wiik  ligi-i  or  s-reic  c*:«- 
tnetioiL% ;  and.  tii<:4i^  the  lic&bt  &re  :ir:  th  aVoi  wiik  ercat  t»!>«*c<«.  tbe 
bc^j  dots  coc  in  peoerai  mri-Te  far  frota  ui«  n«'<  hi  whaek  it  fe*>.  Orz^e  ^s-x 
it  fr^^cftt*T  iD<>re  afected  than  t£K  o;h«r.  Ts»  btsLi  is  rvisted  raawi :  tM 
ieasares  *re  drawn  to  one  fide  as  bj  j^rkc^  ani  fricikifrxlij  diitorc«^ :  ib<-  *^yti 
are  tnTT.e<l  cp  to  as  to  «bov  oc'.j  tit:  wlir-e*.  -.r  r  12  linni  one  sde  to  tt*  rj:ar=r. 
or  are  fixed  with  a  Hard  stare:  ijje  ejeli'i*  sre  cr:««2  or  haif-^^pen.  or  w^-yz'j 
and  «pa£mr^ically  distended ;  tLe  yLws  often  rrind  t»:*eetLer  bj  an  i-rl>;X 
BKt:'.ci.  aci  the  tongne  vLicb  is  thrast  c-Yit  cf  the  ni«:4Uii  is  Ki^Mfisies  knilj 
voanded ;  :be  arma  and  lep  are  tiirovn  iS:c:  with  Ti*:4encc.  s>rrikic£  a:riic«t 
nei^bon rine  objecta.  ani  not  anfrEooeLtlj  'Urth  reeecrinz  and  icflicticr  ifi- 
jorr ;  ai^d,  while  the  mixscles  of  (Le  srm  genenlij  sufer  alternate  eontrr^vn 
and  relazati  n,  the  thumb  is  often  rizidiT  fiex^ :  and  the  suae  is  said  t->  ':< 
aometisies  the  case  with  the  :•'•&*.  Tbe  p^-il  n.ix  he  either  cmmraetc-i.  rr 
dilated,  or  neither;  bat  b  osnallv  insefi^ibie  to  liznt  and  imDonbieL  All  the 
aenaes  are  fjr  the  moment  pan':v%ir'l  I=if  ressi.-ns  whieh  in  health  are  s-m: 
powerfaiy  the  brightest  light,  the  k'ti^iest  &oQn■is^,  the  moet  pnneent  od  -en. 
the  KvereM  wc^onds.  are  qaite  unfrli.  T^e  face  is  csnailj  swoDen,  fic^L^ 
and  of  a  parj-jitb  or  V:\id  Lur:  ai:i  tbe  t-t-l*  ■  f  th^  neck  also  are  sw  '.  v^: 
though,  i-'j  vnie  iL=taD:-£:s,  tLe  rr::^;::-  c-:n'-i::D  of  shrrHsk  and  f«aLii  :t4- 
tnre*  is  otTrrrviblt:.  Rfe*pira::ci»  ir-r-eirs  m  be  ciS-.^alt  asd  imperfret.  TL* 
rifriditv  or  :rr?2rniar  c^.-iitricti'.a  of  :::.-  n-i^ckr^  r-reven:*  the  dae  exuan^i  ^l  ■:-! 
the  chest ;  the  air  does  not  fai:j  e::*rr  :he  iut:^^.  and  seeo»  to  be  stA>p:^^-i  In 
Bome  me^nre  at  the  glottLs.  which,  i?  tt  Irkbiv  S\>metime5  spasmodic3.Jv  •.'-&- 
stric:ai  i  hiid  Lenee  in  part  tbe  dark  ?ii5Gri«~D  of  the  eir'Uoteaanee.  Tbe  i^'rsj- 
gle  in  the  throat  caoies  ths  air  to  be  ititimitclj  mixed  with  thetnacojs.  whiva 
apf^rars  ir.  the  £haf«  of  f(«m  at  the  mouth.  Tue  palse  is  genera] ij  ^mAil, 
ireq cent,  and  irregular ;  while  the  heart  p^alpitates  rapidlj  and  often  tumnl- 
taoa.?ij.  In  some  instances,  invcluntarr  evacuations  from  the  rectum  aad 
bladder,  and  priapism  with  seminal  em:s«^ion^  take  place.  After  an  uncert&ia 
bat  genemliy  brief  duration,  the  cx^uTubire  movements  subside,  the  ric'i 
fpasm  relaxes,  the  face  becomes  pallid  ani  shrunken,  a  profuse  per^pimtioa 
often  breaks  out.  and,  though  the  insensibiliiv  stili  continues,  the  b>>lv  is 
quiet,  and  not  bine  remains  of  the  previ-'u>  disturbsince,  except  perhaps  s-ue 
noi^  in  rcr^p: ration.  At  ien^rth  consciousness  ^raduallv  returns,  thtin^h  at  &r>t 
acc^tmpani^i  with  some  confusion  of  th  -urbt ;  and  the  patient,  sit  tine  up  or 
rising  u(*<>n  his  feet,  locks  alK.*ut  him  wi?h  a  stunned,  astonished,  vacac*.  ct 
stupefied  air.  highly  characteristic  of  the  a£k-ction.  This  may  soon  pass  <>ff.  ani 
the  patient  rktum  to  his  oniinarv  s^tate:  l>ut  verv  fre<}u?nilv  the  fit  is  f4:•i^•vt^i 
by  various  unpleasant  symptom*,  which  will  be  'letAiied  immediately. 

The  dunitiiiD  of  the  pir"»iy*m  varie?  fp-ni  a  few  mt-^ments  to  mauy  I  ur^ 
The  averajfc  i^  pr^>bably  icmc where  Lt.tireen  hve  aad  twenty  minutes.'   Wn-Ji 
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it  continues  seyeral  bonrs,  or^  as  sometimes  happens,  for  a  day  or  more,  tbore 
is  scarcely  ever  a  steady  perseverance  pf  the  convulsions;  bat  these  alternate 
with  periods  of  quiet  coma;  as  if  the  whole  consisted  of  distinct  paroxysms, 
succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  second  stage  of  one  has  not  fully 
ended,  before  the  first  stage  of  the  following  one  begins.  More  than  fifty 
paroxysms  may  thus  occur,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days. 

The  symptoms  which  immediately  follow  the  paroxysm  are  various.  Some- 
times,, as  before  stated,  after  a  short  period  of  mental  confusion,  the  patient 
returns  to  his  ordinary  condition.  Very  fre<)uently  he  falls  asleep,  and  after 
a  time  awakes  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  feeling  well,  except  that 
he  often  has  a  sense  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  and  is  sometimes  bruised  or 
wounded  in  consequence  of  his  fall,  or  of  the  violent  movements  of  the  par- 
oxysm. In  other  instances,  he  is  affected  with  headache,  vertigo,  mental 
ooofusion,  and  occasionally  witli  nausea  and  vomiting.  Instead  of  mere 
drowsiness,  from  which  the  patient  can  be  roused,  there  is  sometimes  stupor 
or  coma,  lasting  for  hours  or  days.  Temporary  insanity,  in  some  cases,  fol- 
lows the  paroxysm,  varying,  in  different  instances,  from  the  slightest  mental 
alienation  to  the  most  violent  mania.  In  this  latter  form,  the  affection  is 
aometimes  designated  as  the  epileptic  far j/.  These  symptoms  generally  subside 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  in- 
stead of  following  the  convulsions,  the  mental  affection  occasionally  precedes 
them ;  and  instances  have  been  noted  in  which  the  disease  began  with  an 
attack  of  maniacal  delirium.  Sometimes,  upon  emerging  from  the  paroxysm, 
the  patient  is  found  to  be  slightly  paralytic;  and  instances  of  chorea  have 
occurred  under  the  same  circumstances.  There  is  an  utter  unconsciousness 
of  all  that  passes  during  the  paroxysm.  The  interval  between  the  first  shock 
of  the  disease  and  the  period  of  awaking  is  a  complete  blank;  and  the  patient 
only  knows  that  he  has  had  a  fit  by  his  soiled  clothes,  his  bruises,  his  feelings 
of  fatigue,  or  other  derangements  of  which  frequent  experience  has  taught 
him  the  significance. 

Death  sometimes  tnkes  place  in  the  paroxysm,  in  consequence  either  of 
apoplectic  congestion  or  effusion,  or  of  apnoda  resulting  from  suspended  respi- 
ration.    But  this  event  is  rare. 

The  affection,  as  above  described,  is  epilepsy  in  its  full  developement.  Not 
upfrequently  the  paroxysms  are  much  milder;  and  instances  Qvery  now  and 
then  occur,  in  which,  instead  of  convulsions  and  coma,  the  attack  is  merely 
vertif/inoiiSf  being  attended  with  giddiness,  mental  confusion,  and  inability  to 
stand,  but  without  a  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  I  have  known  the  fit  to 
eonsist  of  this  condition,  attended  with  something  like  paralytic  sensations, 
and  loss  of  power  of  particular  limbs.  In  cases  somewhat  more  severe,  the 
patient  becomes  suddenly  unconscious,  has  a  fixed,  open^  meaningless  eye, 
and  slight,  partial  convulsions  as  of  a  hand,  an  arm,  one  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  &c.  If  standing  at  the  time  of  attack,  he  may  fall;  but  if  sitting 
or  lying,  the  condition  may  pass  over  almost  without  notice ;  and  the  patient 
himself,  upon  recovering,  sometimes  resumes  his  discourse  where  he  4iad  left 
off,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened.  These  spells  are  usually  very 
brief,  sometimes  lasting  less  tlian  a  minute.  They  are  known  to  be  epileptic, 
because  it  is  not  unfrequently  in  this  way  that  the  disease  commences,  be- 
cause these  slighter  paroxysms  occasionully  alternate  with  the  severe  in  the 
same  case,  and  because,  in  different  cases,  there  is  every  grade  between  the 
mildest  and  the  most  violent.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  these  vertiginouM 
§peUs  to  continue  for  several  years,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  at 
length  ending  in  the  fully- formed  convulsive  and  comatose  paroxysms. 

Epileptic  attacks  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours.     Not 
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unfmjQtMj  ihej  take  pbee  at  nigkt,  dunn;;  !!e«p.  lad  in  samt  pencns  nolj 
mt  night.  It  b  nid  that  thej  are  sooecniies  ccnfined  to  tkis  petied  at  the 
comiDeii«eineBt  of  the  disease,  aztd  again  near  iu  dose,  wben  it  is  abovt  to 
terminate  faToarahlj.  This  vonld  seem  to  indicate  thai  ihere  x§  SQ^ethiag 
promotive  of  epileptic  eovkTulsions  in  die  cor^dirion  of  hein^  in  bed  ax  nighL 
Is  it  in  the  position,  which  faroors  the  afBox  of  blmd  to  the  bnin?  Aif  ii 
not  probable;  for  it  is  not  till  after  sleep  has  begun  that  the  e&et  is  ex- 
perienced. The  eaose  is  probiblj  erwneeted  vith  the  skepag  state,  vhieb 
eertainlj  has  a  tendency  to  faroor  »pa5m>iie  mnscnho'  ■wrements-  Ereij 
one  L«  familiar  vith  the  sadden  start  which  is  so  apt  to  aroosie  ws  from  the 
fir»t  sleep.  In  febrile  diseases,  too,  and  in  complaints  of  dehtHtr,  attended 
with  nerroos  disorder,  the  mnscolar  twiicfaiDgs  and  ssfasoltos  are  mneh  moie 
marked  in  the  sleeping  than  the  waking  sute.  The  most  plansibk  expbsa- 
tion  appears  to  me  to  be,  that,  in  the  rep^fse  of  the  fnnetians  of  animal  life, 
the  organic  nerroiB  centres  acqnire  increased  ezcitabilitj,  and  are  thrown 
into  irregular  and  riolent  action  bj  a  degree  of  irritant  influence,  which  thej 
do  not  feel  when  the  animal  functions  are  in  fnll  exercise. 

2.  The  intertal  between  the  paroxj<m«  ts  not  less  Tariable  than  their 
degree  of  intensity.  Sometimes,  after  the  first  attack,  another  does  not  fel- 
low for  months  or  jears,  eren  for  seTeral  year*.  In  snch  easier,  the  snccecd- 
ing  paroxycms  are  apt  to  oecnr  at  gndnaliy  dimiDishiog  interrals.  In  other 
insiancefl,  the  paroxysms  are  rery  fref|aent  and  nameroos  in  the  beginning, 
and  afterwards  become  less  so,  settling  down  at  last  into  n  more  or  les  regn- 
lar  recurrence  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  The  period  of  recnrrenee  may 
be  a  year,  ^ix  months,  three  months,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day.  Several  par- 
oxysms may  take  place  upon  one  day,  or  within  two  or  more  sooeeeding  day«; 
and  afterwards  they  may  not  recur  for  weeks  or  months.  Some  patients 
hare  one  fit  upon  each  recurrence ;  others  have  two  or  more.  In  general, 
though  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  a  particular  interval,  yet  the  recurreiMe 
of  the  fit  is  liable  to  great  unri^rtainty.  Often  there  \&  a  total  want  of  legt- 
larity,  and  not  the  lea^t  calculati^^fo  can  l*e  made  as  to  the  period  of  attack. 
In  frome  few  iD^'taDces,  a  regular  ppt-riodicity  is  '^•b^erved.  This  is  most  apt 
to  occur  in  females,  and  ba^  !^»iDe  Qf*i^n^j.V'U  with  their  menstmal  function. 
Occa-icmally  it  appears  to  be  c^nneeted  with  the  cauises  nf  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  case  the  disease  has  been  ree^rded  a*  a  concealed  intermittent,  Bui 
I  have  DO  doubt  that  regular  peri'iKiifa!  attacks  of  epileptic  conmlsions  occur, 
without  any  5uch  obvious  cause,  in  the  !«aroe  waj  precii«ly  as  we  have  inter- 
mittent LeadacLe,  and  iDtennittent  neuralgia. 

Though  efrileptic  patients  may  Lave  exctrllent  health  in  the  intervals  of 
their  attacks,  and  their  organic  functions  may  go  on  with  apparently  perfect 
order,  yet  there  is  usually  sometbinp  in  them  different  from  the  condition  of 
other  pers^'DS,  some  peculiarity  which  evinces  that  the  cerebral  functions  are 
more  or  less  deranged.  They  are  often,  fr.r  example,  headstrong,  obstinate, 
capricious;  determined  for  the  time  being  in  what  they  will,  but  changing 
their  will  continually;  with  memories  fre^juently  feeble  or  defective,  and  an 
inability  to  fix  the  mind  continuously  up'-n  any  course  of  laborious  thought 
or  investigation.  Perhaps  this  character  is  in  part  ascribable  to  the  inja- 
dicious  indulgence  with  which  such  patients  are  ajit  to  be  treated  from  their 
youth  up. 

3.  The  coyrpt  of  epilepsy  is  generally  one  of  deterioration.  The  paroxjims 
are  apt  to  return  with  greater  frefjuency,  and  to  assume  a  higher  grade  of  in- 
tensity, if  originally  very  mild.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  brain  appears  to 
be  gradually  more  and  more  deranged  in  its  functions,  in  the  intervals  of 
attack.     The  memory  and  intellectual  powers  in  general  become  enfeebled. 
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Sometimes  poritire  mania  ensues,  ending  tt  last  in  dementia.  Sometimes 
the  mental  disorder  has  the  character  of  debility  from  the  commencement  of 
the  process,  of  deterioration.  In  rare  instances,  an  increased  intellectual  im- 
pairment may  be  seen  after  each  paroxysm ;  much  more  frequently  it  is  very 
gradual,  and  the  effect  is  rendered  striking  only  by  comparing  distant  points 
of  time.  The  altered  cerebral  condition  exhibits  itself  also  in  various  effects 
npon  the  exterior.  There  is  a  striking  change  in  the  features.  They  become 
enlarged,  coarse,^  less  intellectual,  and  more  sensual,  not  to  say  brutish  in 
character.  Beauty  suffers  greatly,  in  relation  both  to  form  and  expression. 
The  gait  is  slouching,. often  somewhat  ^ne-sided,  partly  perhaps  from  deficient 
power  in  some  of  the  limbs,  but  quite  as  much  from  the  loss  of  that  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  strength  and  dignity,  which  tends  to  give  erectness  to  the 
person,  and  firmness  and  precision  to  the  movements.  At  last  the  patient 
sinks  into  complete  imbecility.  Not  unfrequently  he  is  very  troublesome 
from  the  unequal  deterioration  of  his  intellect  and  animal  propensities;  the 
latter  being  often  violentf>because  no  longer  restrained  by  the  former.  Along 
with  the  progress  of  imbecility,  disorder  in  the  motor  functions  becomes  evi; 
dent,  in  strabismus,  rigid  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  distortion  of  the  fea- 
tures, a  one-sided  position  of  the  head,  &o.  With  these  changes,  the  organic 
functions  often  continue  little  if  at  all  impaired.  Digestion  and  nutrition  are 
vigorous,  the  generative  faculty  remains,  and  the  femdle  ipenstruates  regularly, 
and  may  become  pregnant. 

This  course  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months  or  years;  but  much  naore 
frequently  occupies  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  epileptic  patients  may  grow 
up  from  in&ncy  to  middle  age,  and  even  to  a  somewhat  advanced  age.  The 
progress  towards  imbecility  is  said  to  be  more  rapid  in  cases  commencing  be- 
fore than  after  puberty.  Its  rapidity  also  bears  some  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  paroxysms.  It  is  probably  increased  by  habits  of  life  and 
other  causes  which  lower  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  such  as  masturbation, 
ezoessive  venery^  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  opium. 

Though  the  general  course  of  epilepsy  is  thus  towards  imbecility,  it  is  not 
always  so;  and  individuals  occasionally  reach  a  good  old  age, without  any  ma- 
terial impairment  of  their  mental  faculties. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Anatomy  has  revealed  nothing  that  can  throw 
light  upon  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  except  to  show  that  it  is  not  connected 
eaaentially  with  any  peculiar  organic  derangement  of  the  brain.  This  organ 
has  often  been  found  to  all  appearance  healthy,  in  epileptic  persons  who  have 
died  of  other  diseases.  It  has  also  been  found  affected  with  every  possible 
variety  of  lesion,  which  has  in  some  instances  probably  stood  in  the  relation 
of  cause,  sometimes  of  effect  to  the  epileptic  paroxysms,  and  has  sometimes 
bad  no  other  than  an  accidental  connexion  with  thorn.  I^esions  have  been 
detected  also  in  other  vital  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  heart,  and  alimentary 
eanal.  This  is  only  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Epileptic  patients 
are  liable  to  the  same  diseases  as  other  individuals,  and  generally  die  of  some 
other  affection  than  that  under  which  they  have  been  long  labouring.  Of 
course,  the  traces  of  these  diseases  are  discovered  after  death;  but  they  afford 
no  clue  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  convulsive  affection. 

When  death  has  resulted  from  a  recent  paroxysm,  the  brain  and  its  me- 
ninges appear  greatly  congested ;  the  white  substance  being  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  the  eineritious  substance  deep-red,  purple,  or  violaceous.  But  no  lesion 
is  exhibited,  implying  the  existence  of  disease  anterior  to  the  congestive  move- 
ment, which  is  probably  simultaneous  with  the  paroxysm. 

In  old  cases,  in  which  death  has  been  preceded  by  dementia,  and  perhaps 
something  like  paralytic  symptoms,  the  marks  of  chronic  inflammation  have 
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lectaal  culture  is-  probably  a  not  unfreqaent  cause  of  tbe  disease  in  delicate 
children.  It  is  said  that  a  strong  excitement  of  the  imitative  principle  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  epilepsy ;  children,  and  especially  girls,  having,  in  many 
instances,  been  attacked  by  the  complaint  from  merely  witnessing  the  con- 
vulsive paroxysms  in  others.  Some  have  even  supposed  that  persons  who 
haVe  often  feigned  to  have  epileptic  fits,  have  sometimes  ended  by  becoming 
really  subject  to  them.  Masturbation  and  excessive  venery  are  accused  of 
very  often  inducing  epilepsy.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  opium  is 
another  fruitful  exciting  cause. 

The  sexual  functions  appear  to  have  some  influence ;  at  least  the  disease, 
as  already  stated,  is  apt  to  appear  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  women  has 
been  observed  to  occur  frequently  during  the  menstrual  period.  There  has 
been  reason  also  occasionally  to  ascribe  it  to  the  irritation  of  pregnancy. 

Other  diseases  are  frequent  causes  of  this.  Attacks  of  it  sometimes  follow 
the  retrocession  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  disappearance  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  and  the  suppression  of  some  habitual  dis- 
charge, whether  morbid  or  physiological.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with, 
and  probably  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  kidnevs.  Various  febrile  dis- 
eases, especially  smallpox,  give  origin  to  convulsive  attacks  which  take  on 
the  form  of  epilepsy;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  regular  periodical  form  of  the 
disease  has  by  some  been  considered  as  a  masked  intermittent  fever.  The 
complaint  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  induced  by  syphilis. 

Irritation  from  disease  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  among' the 
most  frequent  provocatives  of  epilepsy.  How  ccAild  it  be  otherwise,  when 
every  part  of  the  body  has  a  centre  of  communication  in  the  brain,  to  which 
it  imparts  all  impressions  made  upon  itself,  and  which  must,  therefore,  par- 
ticipate in  all  its  disturbances?  Irritation  of  the  stomach  is  a  notorious  excit- 
ing cause  of  epilepsy.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  corrosive  poisons,  such  as 
arsenic,  have  occasionally  induced  the  disease.  Numerous  instances  have 
been  recorded  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  originate  from  worms  in  the  bowels. 
Various  functional  and  organic  disorders  of  the  heart,  lungs,  .liver,  and  urinary 
organs  have  been  accused  as  causes  of  epilepsy.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  uterus,  and  amenorrhosa  is  supposed  to.be  a  fruitful  source  of  it.  The 
occurrence  of  pregnancy  is  said  to  suspend,  if  not  to  remove,  this  variety  of 
the  disease.  Tumours  along  the  course  of  nerves,  or  hard  bodies,  as  spicula 
of  bone,  wounding  them,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  epilepsy.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  spinal  irritation  may  sometimes  excite  it.  The  affection 
bas  received  special  names  from  its  supposed  origin  in  these  extra-cerebral 
affections;  as  epilepsia  gastrica^  enterica,  verminom,  hepatica^  hysterica^  &c.; 
but  this  is  a  useless  complication  of  nomenclature. 

Nature. — The  disease  probably  consists  in  a  morbid  excitability  of  the 
brain,  and  eaCh  paroxysm  in  a  morbid  excitement  or  irritation.  A  prominent 
effect  of  irritation,  when  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  first  to  derange,  and,  if 
Btill  further  increased,  to  abolish  function.  This  law  is  applicable  as  well  to 
the  brain  as  to  other  organs.  The  irritation  which  occasions  the  paroxysm  is 
sufficient  to  suspend  all  the  cerebral  functions  connected  with  the  mind;  sen- 
sation, perception,  consciousness,  intellectual  action,  emotion,  volition;  but,  in 
relation  to  the  motor  function,  is  sufficient  only  to  derange,  not  to  abolish  it. 
In  this  respect  epilepsy  differs  from  apoplexy.  In  the  latter  affection,  not 
only  are  all  the  mental  functions  suspended,  but  to  a  great  extent  that  of 
motion  also.  The  difference  may  be  owing  to  a  less  degree  of  the  irritant  or 
disturbing  force  in  epilepsy,  or  to  its  more  especial  direction  to  the  cortical 
substance,  whereby  the  mental  functions,  which  are  probably  connected  with 
the  latter,  may  suffer  most,  while  the  motor  function^  connected  essentially 
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w:tL  lie  mttdnVtMrj  rabstaDce.  beine  a*  it  ver*  in  tbe  cvtnns  cf  iLe  7r:i£t 
iuti*:Tst^.  ftt'^  ooij  cnoagh  of  it  to  be  tx^ix^  :nt>  a  Borbed  iapsrs^se  <ii  »*t:  a. 
u:*d  Lfr:  eor^fEh  to  k<  oTervLelEc-ri  e^ :!.->: Ij.  I:  Laj  been  f«^po«ei  liti 
tbe  iDToIvDtarj  m^ueular  iLOTemeii:«  '^^f  sLe  epHepic  par^xj^B  c«»s  •:r>:^i 
fjQ  irrr^wik  hi  the  i^oal  otorRs.  wL!l-j  tb«  OKiktal  p-&=ii''.c<<SA  kaT*  sc-ir 
f-riz^Ti  :&  ^i^  brain.  Bat  th^rt  d"^?  n*.t  af  piEar  to  s«  to  be  acj  crrvL-i  f:« 
rri>  i/t:lirf-  It  is  tme  that  the  -pirral  eentr*3  are  ea^abce  cf  prodiKiar  ^i-^'> 
luct^arT  ma^colar  coDtncticm ;  but  thev  are  L'''C  exeia^ivelT  so.  Er^rr  t  :^;3- 
urT  uiav^le  Las  a  cenrre  in  tLe  brain,  aiid  Lerroos  cc-ni*  cf  eockBexioB.  tfir-  c:t 
which  the  will  op<trat«a  np^-ii  it.  It  i«  ea«j  to  cotK^ife  that  tLe  i&floec.<:«  of 
the  viil  maj  be  suspended  bj  a  mr rbid  or  irriunt  acti^'S.  whkh  fhimU.  et43a.lT 
bare  the  p-'^ver  of  Mmdiog  down  mozr-r  inSi;ecc«  fr>iii  the  brain;  aad  tij*  :«. 
I  tLibk,  QDdoabtedij  the  case  in  epilcpj.  Alt  the  si mp-C'>Bft  point  to  she 
brain  as  e«ientiaiij  the  seat  of  the  di«eaj?*::  and,  when  the  origiDana^  p:-ii(t"f 
irritati'^'n  is  in  the  spinal  marrow,  it  is  onlj  iike  anj  other  exten^al  so&n:e  of 
irritation,  as  in  the  stomach,  boweU,  or  u&cms;  it  prodneea  h&  efiecia  secoAd- 
arilj  thronj^h  cerebral  interrention. 

yUtw  it  is  clear,  if  the  aboTe  views  are  correct,  thai  orjEanic  derutcemflit 
f4  the  brain  is  not  essential  to  epilep^j.  The  cerebral  ana  torn  j  maj  be  ptf- 
ft:r;'Jv  healthy;  and  jet  the  fanL-ti-jiis  grcatlj  deraaired  throocli  irriutn^ft 
i\*iL<i.  Hut  organic  di«ea3e  in  the  brain  woald  be  apt  to  excite  tlie  afitxt:r:«, 
if  bot  Cdrriod  m  f»T  as  to  destroy  function  alt«^ther.  Epilepsy  majt  there- 
fore, or  innate  in  and  be  sustained  bj  infiiimmation  of  the  bnin,  or  by  ssr 
otLcrr  or^nic  alteration,  as  tumours  os^oos  spicula  or  exo^tasia^  deprc^wd 
ly^nc,  thickened  membranes,  effusion.  6lc^  which  shall  prc-dace  a  certaia 
amount  of  irritation  in  the  cortical  substance,  sufficient  to  suspend  fuBctiLD, 
and  a  sr»mewbat  less  amount  in  the  white  substance,  suffident  onlj  to  excite 
and  derange  function.  If  the  cause  operated  on  the  former  cuhstance  al*.>De, 
we  should  have  coma  or  delirium;  if  on  the  latter  alone,  we  afaoald  have 
ypasm  or  paralysis,  as  in  cerebri tis.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  an  irritation  s^nt  to 
the  brain  from  any  point  of  tie  iKf'Jy  whatever,  which  shall  be  e«'|oalIy  t\n-il!= 
as  that  originating  in  the  braio,  and  have  the  same  special  directions,  will 
ppKJucc  the  saiue  effect.  The  epiivp-y.  strictly  speaking,  is  the  same  in  b^.-th 
ca.so.  It  is  obly  the  cause  of  it  which  differs.  The  true  pathological  e'.'D'ii- 
tion  is  only  a  morbid  excitability  of  the  brain,  which  enables  ordinary  caa«os 
to  pnxluce  the  proper  epileptic  derangement  of  its  functions,  or  a  morbid  ex- 
cite  men  t  from  mnie  p«jwerful  cause  capable  of  producing  the  derangement 
without  pre<ii?^position. 

There  dries  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  any  strict  basis  for  the  division  flf 
c]r\\f:jj»y  into  itliopnthir  and  fj/mp(f^mutic,  or,  according  to  the  nomenclature 
of  Dr.  Hall,  into  centric  and  ercKutric.  It  is  the  same  affection,  whether  de- 
pendent up'tn  a  tumour  within  the  eocephalon,  worms  in  the  bowels,  or  a 
iiicrc  morbid  excitability  of  the  brain,  through  which  it  is  thrown  into  lie- 
ningement  from  ordinary  causes.  Ni>r  is  there  sufficient  ground  for  thb  di?- 
tiuction  in  relatir>n  to  prognosis  or  therapeutics.  It  is  true  that  the  prop^veis 
is  more  favourable,  when  the  disease  can  be  shown  to  have  its  origin  in  an 
external  source;  and  it  is  also  true  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  know  where  to 
direct  our  remedies.  But  the  fact  is,  that  wc  can  seldom  be  certain,  perhjfid 
never,  that  the  disease  does  depend  uiK>n  an  external  cause,  until  it  ceases  up>n 
the  removal  of  that  caut^e ;  and  i^  i-s  always  a  good  rale  of  treatment  to  rt- 
move  any  external  possible  i>ourrc  of  the  disease  that  may  exist,  whether  tiie 
real  cause  be  internal  or  external;  so  that  nothing  is  gained  practically  bvi 
mere  conjectural  reference  of  tl>e  disease  to  one  or  the  other  source. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy  enables  us^  in  some  lucasure,  to  accouS 
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for  its  paroxysmal  character.  The  morbid  excitability  is  not  equal.  It  is 
liable  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  healthy  excitability.  Excessive  excitement 
diminishes  or  exhausts  it  for  a  time;  the  parts  subsequently  become  insensi- 
ble to  ordinary  causes  of  disturbance;  and  the  actions  remain  healthy.  Such 
an  exhaustion  is  produced  by  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  which,  therefore,  leaves 
the  brain  in  its  ordinary  8tat«  until  the  excitability  shall  again  accumulate. 
A  strong  cause  of  irritation  may  produce  a  paroxysm  at  any  time,  provided 
its  streugth  be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  diminution  of  excitability.  As 
the  excitability  accumulates,  less  and  less  of  the  cause  is  required  to  produce 
the  paroxysm,  and  when  it  becomes  again  greatly  in  excess,  the  paroxysm  will 
occur  under  the  operation  of  ordinary  healthy  influences. 

The  tumours,  the  spicula  of  bone,  the  thickened  membrane,  and  all  the 
other  organic  alterations  within  the  brain  operate  in  the  same  way.  They  act 
upon  the  portion  of  brain  not  organically  afliected  as  external  sources  of  irri- 
tation. By  their  irritating  influence  they  throw  the  brain  into  epileptic  func- 
tional disorder.  This  diminishes  or  exhausts  the  excitability,  so  that  the 
sound  parta  of  the  brain  cease  for  a  time  to  be  sensible  to  the  morbid  influence. 
When  the  excitability  is  recovered,  the  organic  cause  is  again  felt,  and  again 
we  have  a  paroxysm,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  though  the 
source  of  irritation  may  be  always  in  existence,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should 
Bostain  a  constant  paroxysmal  condition.  Indeed,  the  organ  could  not  long 
support  such  an  excess  of  irritation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  cases  attended  with  the  epileptic  aura,  the 
source  of  irritation  probably  exists  in  the  point  from  which  the  sensation 
proceeds.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  generally  so;  nor  is  the  supposition  at  all  necessary;  for,  though 
the  sensorial  centre  may  be  the  part  really  deranged,  it  very  often  refers  the 
sensation  to  some  point  iii  the  exterior  with  which  it  communicates.  This 
is  constantly  the  case  in  health.  It  is  the  brain  which  feels  the  pain  of  a 
wound,  but  it  refers  the  sensation  to  the  wounded  part. 

Habit  has  undoubtedly  great  influence  in  sustaining  epilepsy.  When  the 
brain  hal  once  acted  in  an  anusual  manner,  it  much  more  readily  acts  in  the 
same  manner  a  second  time,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  new  mode  of  action 
perhaps  under  ordinary  influences,  without  the  aid  of  the  original  cause.  In- 
dividuals who  are  with  the  greatest  difficulty  put  into  the  mesmeric  state,  I 
Jiave  known  at  length  to  be  able  to  throw  themselves  into  that  morbid  state 
at  will.  ^0  it  is  also,  in  some  measure,  with  epilepsy.  The  brain  acquires 
a  certain  habit  of  acting,  which  may  remain  after  the  original  cause  has  ceased 
entirely. 

It  can  be  easily  conceived  how  an.  epileptic  patient  should  gradually  fall 
into  a  state  of  dementia  and  paralysis.  The  brain,  frequently  stimulated  to 
excess  in  the  paroxysm,  and  engorged  with  blood,  gradually  takes  on  a  slow 
inflammation,  which  in  the  end  results  in  organic  change^  It  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  general  rule,  that  repeated  irritation  tends  ultimately  to 
inflammation.  The  healthy  excitability  of  the  organ  is  also  impaired  by  the 
excess  of  irritation,  and  a  st«te  of  debility  ensues,  because  the  brain  ceases  to 
feci  duly  the  ordinary  mental  influences  essential  to  just  thought  and  proper 
feeling.  Hence  a  gradual  approach  to  imbecility,  even  independent  of  in- 
flammation, and  organic  change. 

It  is  probable  that  the  organic  alterations  found  in  old  epileptic  patients, 
indicative  of  chronic  ioflsjtfbiation,  have  generally  resulted  in  the  manner  above 
explained  from  the  epili^Py  itself.  But  sometimes  they  are  the  consequence 
of  a  continuance  of  an  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  epilepsy  may 
have  originated. 
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Diftgrnfms. — The  onlj  affiectioos  with  which  epilq^y  etn  he  confomided  •:« 
apoplexj,  cerUiD  forms  of  hysteria,  and  coDTubioos  ariaiDir  from  sot  Vem- 
porarj  cause,  as  meDingitis,  fever,  the  paerperal  state,  dentitioo,  and  intestiaal 
irritation  in  children. 

There  can  he  no  difficaltj  in  distingoiishing  an  ordinary  epilepde  fit,  in  ill 
early  stage,  from  apoplexy.  The  violent  conmlsions  of  the  forser,  aiid  the 
comfjaratiTely  motionless  state  of  the  latter  are  sofficieDtly  diagaostie.  Bnt, 
when  the  epileptic  paroxysm  has  snb^ded  into  qniet  coma,  there  nsay  hemoie 
difficulty.  The  paleness  of  the  face,  however,  in  this  stage,  the  eoaparatife 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  the  foam  at  the  mouth,  the  general  abeenee  of  snoring 
and  the  want  of  paralytic  symptoms,  though  not  absolutely  eertaia  criteria, 
are  generally  sufficient  to  enable  the  physician  to  draw  a  juat  coBclosioB. 
The  comparatively  brief  duration  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  the  previovi 
history  of  the  case,  will  also  enter  into  the  means  of  judgment. 

The  diagnosis  between  epilepsy  and  hysteria  will  he  given  under  the  head 
of  the  latter  complaint. 

Occasional  convulsions  eannot  be  distinguished  with  any  certninty  from  the 
epileptic,  except  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  them.  Than,  if  the  fl 
occur  during  the  course  of  a  febrile  diseaw  in  children,  from  the  irritation  of 
swollen  and  painful  gums,  from  obrious  intestinal  irritation,  fron  acute  me- 
ningitis, or  from  the  disturbance  of  system  attending  the  poerpend  stale, 
immediately  anterior  or  subsequent  to  delivery,  there  may  be  good  reason  la 
hope  that  the  tendency  to  convulsions  may  pass  away  with  the  temporary 
cause ;  in  which  case,  the  affection  would  hardly  be  looked  upon  aa  epileptic, 
though  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide  in  what  respect  the  conrnlaiona  differed 
in  the  two  cases.  In  these  occasional  convulsions,  there  is  very  often  a  more 
sudden  recovery  of  mental  activity  after  the  cessation  of  the  oonvulsiTe  move- 
ments, especially  when  the  exciting  cause  is  without  the  cranium.  There  ii 
too,  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  less  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  lean  embar- 
rassment of  respiration.  Should  these  convulsive  fits  be  repeatedly  experi- 
enced, at  somewhat  distant  intervals,  with  a  return  to  health  in  the  mean  time, 
there  would  be  good  reason  to  regard  them  as  truly  epileptic. 

Kpilepsy  is  for  various  reasons  not  unfrequently  feigned ;  and  it  aometimei 
becomes  necessary  for  the  physician  to  decide  whether  the  case  is  real  or  a 
counterfeit.  If  the  individual  be  seen  during  the  paroxysm,  there  can  bs 
little  difficulty.  In  real  epileptny  there  is  profound  inaensibility.  In  the 
supposititious,  the  sensibility  remains,  aod  may  be  acted  on.  Thus,  the  indi- 
vidual will  sneeze  if  snuff  be  blown  up  his  nostrils;  will  shed  tears  or  make  a 
motion  of  avoidance,  if  strong  solution  of  ammonia  or  a  burning  match  be 
held  near  the  nose;  will  often  start  upon  the  occurrence  of  sudden  loud  sounds 
near  his  ear ;  or  will  show*  some  sign  of  consciousness  of  what  is  said  in  hit 
hearing,  if  ingeniously  calculated  to  affect  him  strongly.  Painful  imprearioni 
made  upon  the  surface,  or  threats  of  such  impressions  sometimes  exceed  his 
fortitude ;  but  the  former  of  these  measures  should  in  general  be  avoided  io 
consequence  of  the  subsequent  effects  on  real  sufferers.  The  froth  at  the  lipi 
18  said  to  be  sometimes  imitated  by  means  of  soap  in  the  month,  but  I  ahoald 
suppose  that  the  imitation  would  be  clumsy.  The  immobility  of  the  pupil  oo 
exposure  to  light,  the  dark-red  or  livid  turgcscence  of  the  face,  the  irrega- 
larity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  vacant  or  astonished  look  of  the  patieat 
on  recovery,  are  signs  which  cannot  easily  be  counterfeited. 

In  the  absence  of  the  paroxysms,  the  counterfeiter  wants  the  pecnliar  fei- 
tures  of  the  habitual  epileptic ;  does  not  usually  display  the  marks  of  injoit 
on  his  person  from  bruises,  wounding  of  the  tongue,  Ac.*;  and,  upon  inquirr, 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  selected  his  place  for  falling,  and  'nerer  xa 
have  had  a  fit  unless  when  he  supposed  himself  in  the  sight  of  others. 
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/Va^riuwM.— Wlieii  not  dependent  on  any  permanent  organic  disease,  epi- 
lepsy may  often  be  cured,  if 'taken  at  the  outset;  and  there  b  reason  to  believe 
that  the  germ  of  many  an  epileptie  case  is  destroyed  by  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  occasional  convulsions,  which  so  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician.  Cures  sometimes  also  take  place  in  cases  of  considerable  dura- 
tibn;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  in  any  case,  unless  obviously  connected 
with  incurable  organic  disease,  or  evidences  of  deteriorated  brain.  The  longer, 
however,  the  disease  continues,  the  less,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  probability 
of  a  favourable  issue.  After  six  months  the  chances  are  much  diminished ; 
and  cases  of  a  year's  duration  are  often  intractable,  especially  if,  during  that 
time^  they  have  resisted  judicious  measures.  When  the  disease  appears  be- 
£Dre  puberty,  some  hope  may  be  indulged  of  a  favourable  change  at  that 
period.  The  caaes  dependent  on  some  source  of  irritation  exterior  to  the 
encephalon  are  more  easily  cured,  as  a  general  rule,  than  those  in  which  the 
brain  is  exclusively  affected ;  but  there  is  always  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
&ot  of  such  dependence. 

Congenital  cases,  or  those  beginning  in  early  infancy ,^  are  generally  unfa- 
Tonrable.  So  also  are  those  which  have  supervened  upon  an  attack  of  hydro- 
oephahiB.  Inheritance  usually  gives  obstinacy  to  the  disease.  The  prognosis 
is  always  unfavourable,  when,  from  long- con  tinned  and  deep-seated  puin  in 
the  head,  or  from  evidences  of  a  scrofulous  or  cancerous  constitution,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  tuberculous,  carcinomatous,  or  other 
organic  disease  within  the  cranium.  Epileptic  patients  scarcely  ever  recover, 
in  whom  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  mind,  and  the  occurrence  of  paralytic 
symptoms,  or  rigid  contractions  of  the  muscles,  are  observable. 

The  disease  often  undergoes  amendment  without  obvious  cause,  and  the 
patient  escapes  his  paroxysms  so  long  that  he  begins  to  hope  they  may  never 
return ;  but  the  favourable  promise  is  very  generally  illusory.  Many  reputed 
cases  of  cure  are  probably  of  this  kind.  According  to  Herpin,  permanent 
spontaneous  cures  take  place  in  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  (See  Brit 
and  For.  Medico-'Chir,  Rev.j  April,  1853.) 

It  is  a  fact  often  noticed,  that  a  patient  is  apt  to  improve  under  any  new 
medicine  or  plan  of  treatment,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  This  is  an  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  disease ;  and  of  how  much  a  cheerful, 
hopeful,  and  confident  temper  may  do  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  patient  In  judging  of  the  effects  of  their  remedies,  practitioners  should 
bear  this  fact  in  mind,  and  guard  themselves  against  a  too  hasty  conclusio|i 
in  fiftvour  of  certain  remedies  which  they  may  have  prescribed. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  one  exclusive  course  of  treatment  applicable  to 
epilepsy.  It  is  necessary  to  consult  the  state  of  the  system,..to  ascertain  every 
irregularity  of  function  or  organization  which  can  have  any  bearing  on  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  apply  our  remedies  accordingly.  The  treatment  divides  itself 
into  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  paroxysm,  and  that  required  in  the  interval. 

1,  In  the  paroxyvm,  little  treatment  is  demanded.  The  patient  should  be 
]^aced  upon  a  bed,  with  his  head  somewhat  elevated ;  all  tight  parts  of  the 
dress  should  be  loosened,  especially  about  the  neck  and  trunk ;  the  air  of  the 
chamber  should  be  fresh  and  pure ;  a  piece  of  soft  wood  should  be  placed 
between  the  teeth  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tongue;  and  the  convulsive  move- 
ments should  be  restrained  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  the  patient 
from  injury.  In  general,  the  fit  will  spontaneously  subside  in  a  few  mmutes. 
Depletory  measures,  or  strong  impressions  of  any  kind  are  unnecessary ;  and 
the  former  may  be  injurious,  if  frequently  practised,  by  deteriorating  the 
general  health. 

But,  should  the  congestion  of  brain  be  so  great  as  to  threaten  apoplexy,  it 
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wonid  be  proper  to  take  blood  from  tbe  arm,  to  m^ke  eoM  applieiti'iD«  to  the 
head,  and  produce  revoliiioD  towanJ^  tbe  extremities  bj  nit^lacicais.  ^  br 
bot  water  if  the  moTemeota  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  ita  applicati-xi.  ^br^ld 
tbe  paroxysm  oootitaue  mocb  loneer  than  a»aal,  or  procrmcted  coma  f  Jlow,  i( 
will  also  be  proper  to  bleed  if  tbe  pal$e  be  sufficientlj  atroog :  and  cup*  or 
](*echefl  to  tbe  temples  and  back  of  the  neck  maj  be  used  as  adjavmiits  to  the 
lancet,  or  aa  aabsfitates  for  it  in  doabtfal  cases. 

When  the  pulse  is  rather  feeble  than  strong,  and  tbe  eoDTvInoDs  persist 
enemata  of  aMsfetida  or  oil  of  turpentine  maj  be  administered.  In  the  pro- 
tracted paroxysm,  after  depletion,  or  when  it  is  not  required,  the  bappicft 
effects  sometimes  proceed  from  ipecacuanha  giren  as  an  emetic.  Tbe  ezter* 
nal  application  of  certain  nerrous  stimubuta  is  also  useful  in  some  of  tbess 
casei*,  ei>peeial] J  in  children.  Garlic  and  brandj,  or  oil  of  amber  mixed  with 
olive  oil,  may  be  applied  occasionally  along  the  spine.  The  warm-bath  ii 
beneficial  in  infantile  cases. 

kSbonld  danger  from  apnoea  be  apparent,  ammoniacal  liquids  should  be 
placed  near  the  nostrils,  sinapisms  or  hot  water  should  be  applied  to  tbe  ex- 
tremities, and,  in  eases  of  suspended  breathing,  the  electro-magnetic  eurrent 
may  be  directed  through  the  diaphragm,  and  recourse  maj  eTen  be  had  to 
artificial  respiration. 

After  the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  tbe  patient  should  be  kept  quiet;  aad, 
if  comatose  symptoms  continue,  threatening  serious  mischief  to  the  brain 
from  persistent  congestion,  blood  should  be  abstracted,  generally  or  locally, 
according  to  tbe  violence  of  tbe  symptoms  and  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
Saline  cathartics,  and  the  warm  bath  may  also  be  useful  in  guarding  agaiul 
subser^uent  mischief. 

It  is  necessary,  throughout  tbe  paroxysm  and  its  sequels,  to  guard  tbe 
patient  firom  injuring  himself  or  others.  Sometimes,  when  maniacal  Tioleacs 
is  exhibited,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  for  a  time  to  tbe  strait- jacket.  la- 
dividuals  subject  to  epilepsy  should  not  walk  alone  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
even  though  shallow;  for  instances  of  death  sometimes  occur  from  falling 
with  the  face  under  water,  even  in  a  small  puddle.  Neither  should  they  ride 
on  horseback,  or  in  an  open  carriage  from  which  they  may  possibly  fail,  nor 
should  they  frequent  precipitous  places.  It  is  recommended  that  epileptic 
patients,  who  are  apt  to  be  attacked  during  their  sleep,  sbould  lodge  in  bedi 
with  a  ledge  around  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling  out.  Bat  a  better 
)>lun  is  to  sleep  on  beds  so  low,  that  falling  out  would  do  them  no  injury. 

2.  In  the  treatment  of  the  interval,  there  are  two  prominent  indicatiooi, 
namely,  firti^  to  remove  all  appreciable  or  possible  sources  of  irritation  to  the 
brain,  and  gecondly,  to  render  that  organ  less  sensitive  to  morbid  impresaioniy 
or  better  able  to  resist  them. 

To  meet  the  first  indication,  it  is  necessary  to  study  well  the  state  of  tbe 
system,  and,  whenever  any  deviation  from  the  healthy  condition  can  be  found, 
to  remedy  it  if  possible.  If  the  blood-vessels  are  too  full,  and  the  blood  too 
rich,  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  occasional  doses  of  tbe  saline  cathartics, 
to  confine  the  patient  to  a  diet  exclusively  vegetable,  or  of  vegetables  and  milk, 
and  to  recommend  moderate  exercise  so  as  to  cause  the  blcHod  to  be  duly  ex* 
ponded  by  the  various  functions.  This  treatment  may  be  confined  to  periodi 
of  temporary  excitement,  or  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time  when  tbe  tend- 
ency is  strong  and  constant.  In  some  instances  of  inordinate  excitement,  it 
may  be  proper  to  take  blood ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary. 

Sbould  the  patient,  on  the  contrary,  be  anemic,  the  indication  is  scartelv 
less  strong  to  correct  this  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood.  When  this  fluid  tt 
deficient  in  nutritious  qualities^  all  parts  of  the  body  suffer;  and  from  all  parts 
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there  go  up  to  tbe  brain  intimations  of  this  suffering,  in  order  that,  through 
the  processes  of  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  &c.,  the  deficiency  may  be 
supplied.  The  brain  is  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  suffering 
tL«8ue8  and  the  organs,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  suffering  is  to  be  relieved. 
The  brain  is,  therefore,  excited  powerfully,  and  a  state  of  jp*eat  irritation  is 
produced,  which,  though  it  may  not  exhibit  itself  in  inflammation,  is  capable 
of  inducing  functional  disorders,  and  among  the  rest  convulsions.  Aofemia^ 
therefore,  attending  epilepsy,  should  bo  corrected ;  and  excessive  bleeding,  even 
in  plethoric  cases,  should  be  avoided  for  fear  of  inducing  this  conditibn.  The 
chalybeates,  simple  bitters,  sulphate  of  quinia,  a  nutritions  diet,  the  cold  bath 
if  followed  by  reaction,  sea-bathing,  and  passive  exercise,  are  the  remedies 
here  indicated. 

Besides  the  general  state  of  health,  particular  sources  of  irritation  should 
be  attended  to.  In  infants,  the  gums  should  bo  lanced,  if  swollen  and  painful, 
and  other  measures  adopted  to  relieve  the  local  inflammation.  (See  Morbid 
Dentition,  \,  510.)  Acidity  of  stomach,  and  other  sources  of  gastric  irritation 
should  be  corrected,  and  enfeebled  digestion  treated  as  directed  for  dyspepsia. 
(See  Irritation  of  Stomach,  i.  552;)  Verminose  afibctions  should  be  met  with 
the  ordinary  anthelmintics.  Gases  of  epilepsy,  dependent  on  tape-worm  in 
the  bowels,  have  been  permanently  cured  by  large  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Constipation,  deficient  or  deranged  hepatic  action,  and  any  existing  nephritic 
disorder,  should  be  corrected  by  appropriate  remedies.  A  cure  of  epilepsy 
connected  with  splenitis  has  been  effected  by  the  continued  useof  aloetic  purges. 
When  epilepsy  is  associated  with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  little  good  can 
be  expected  from  medicines ;  yet  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  pursuing  the 
course  recommended  in  these  affections.  Any  existing  disease  of  the  kidneys 
should  be  corrected.  Amenorrhoea  should  receive  especial  attention,  as  also 
should  other  uterine  disorders ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  neces- 
sary remedies.  Dr.  Pritchard  placed  great  reliance  upon  oil  of  turpentine  in 
cases  of  epilepsy  connected  with  uterine  derangement;  attention  being  paid  of 
course  to  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Spinal  disease  must  be  treated  by 
local  depletion  and  counter- irritation. 

Should  a  tumour  exist  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  or  a  spiculum  of  bone  serve 
as.  a  point  of  nervous  irritation,  the  offending  cause  should  be  semoved,  if  pos- 
sible, by  a  surgical  operation.  Oures  are  recorded,  which  have  been  effected 
in  this  way.  When  the  epileptic  aura  exists,  it  may  be  well  to  make  pressure 
upon  the  limb,  above  the  point  at  which  the  peculiar  sensation  commences,  by 
means  of  a  ligature  or  tourniquet.  It  is  said  that  the  paroxysm. may  ofteb  be 
suspended  by  such  a  proceeding.  Amputation  has  even  been  resorted  to;  and 
a  cure  of  epilepsy  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  Tissot,  by  cutting  off  the 
great  tod  in  which  the  sensation  of  the  aura  commenced.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Frank,  in  which  the  aura  began  in  the  testicle,  a  permanent  cure  is  asserted 
to  have  followed  castration.  A  division  of  the  radial  nerves  is  stated  by  Por«. 
tal  to  have  effected  a  cure,  in  a  case  in  which  the  paroxysm  began  with  violent 
pain  in  the  index  finger.  But  success,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  has  scarcely  been 
sufficient  to  justify  a  resort  to  such  extreme  measures  as  amputation  or  castra* 
tion  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Many  cnres  are  reported  as  having  been 
effected  by  the  operation  of  trephining,  whereby  depressed  or  diseased  portions 
of  the  skull  have  been  elevated,  or  spicula  of  bone  penetrating  the  brain  have 
been  removed.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  our  own  country,  to 
Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Dr.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Guild,  of  Ala* 
bama.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  ii.  489,  and  iv.  97.)  Such  an  opera* 
tion  might  be  justifiable  in  severe  cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  a  fixed  pain 
in  one  part  of  the  skull,  with  tumefaction,  might  indicate  disease  of  the  bonOi 
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or  in  cues  folIowiDg  a  blow  or  &I1  upon  the  head,  and  probably  dependent  on  * 
depressed  bone.  Bat  that  it  should  be  resorted  to,  in  ordinarj  eaaea  of  epi- 
lepsy, upon  the  principle  of  relieving  the  brain  from  preasmre,  or  with  the  Tague 
hope  of  discovering  and  removing  the  offending  caose,  is  hardly  consistent  widi 
sound  therapeutical  principles.  Should  the  disease  be  associated  with  syphi- 
litic affection  of  the  skull  or  pericranium,  a  coarse  of  mercary  or  of  iodide  of 
potassium  should  be  resorted  to.  Cures  of  epilepsy  have  sometimea  ft^lowed 
a  cure  of  syphilis  by  means  of  mercury. 

In  order  completely  to  fulfil  the  first  indication,  it  is  neceenary  to  correct 
those  habits,  or  counteract  those  exterior  influences,  which  may  have  caused, 
or  may  sustain  the  disease.  All  sensual  excesses,  inclnding  the  habit  of  mas* 
turbation,  must  be  abandoned;  and  to  aid  the  patient  in  overooming  his  vicious 
propensities,  dulcamara  or  other  reputed  antaphrodisiao  medicine  may  be  em- 
ployed. Regular  and  moderate  occupation,  not  calculated  to  overtask  the  men- 
tal or  bodily  powers,  is  among  the  most  efficient  measures  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  Excessive  and  premature  mental  exertion  is  highly  injorioaa. 
All  excess  of  the  passions,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  avoided.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  abandonment  of  intemperate  drinking  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  those  cases  in  which  the  paroxysm  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  night,  the 
patient  should  avoid  suppers,  and  should  lie  with  his  head  elevated. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  ranked  the  use  of  revulsive  meaanres,  cako- 
lated  to  call  off  irritation  from  the  brain,  and  to  fix  it  in,  some  safe  external 
position.  When  the  disease  has  followed  the  cure  of  a  cntoneooB  eruption  or 
an  old  ulcer,  or  the  retrocession  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  disease,  the  measures 
alluded  to  are  especially  important;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  they  should 
be  applied  to  the  original  seat  of  the  affection.  In  other  cases,  they  may  be 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  between  the  shoulden. 
Eepeated  blistering,  pustulation  by  tartar-emetio  or  croton  oil,  issues,  setons, 
and  cauterization  by  moxa,  are  the  means  referred  to.  Several  cases  have  been 
related  of  the  efficacy  of  tartar-emetic  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  scalp  so  as 
to  induce  free  suppuration.  (See  Ranking  $  AUtract,  vii.  174.)  In  cases  at- 
tended with  evidences  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  an  incision,  as  has  been  recommended,  on  the 
top  of  the  scalp,  along  the  sagittal  suture,  and  keep  it  open  by  means  of  issoe 
peas.  A  remedy,  however,  so  harsh  and  disagreeable  should  not  be  thought- 
lessly resorted  to.  It  may  be  proper,  also,  in  some  oomatose  cases,  to  blister 
the  whole  scalp,  once  or  oftener. 

The  second  indication  of  treatment,  during  the  interval,  is  to  diminish  the 
excitability  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  render  it  less  sensible  to  irritant  inipressioas, 
or  better  able  to  resist  them.  The  remedies  calculated  to  meet  this  indicatioa 
are  the  narcotics,  which  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  brain ;  and  the  touiei 
and  nervous  stimulants  which  strengthen  the  nervous  system,  «nd  tend  to 
equalize  its  excitements.  These  remedies  may  often  be  advantageously  ci'D« 
joined.  Of  course,  before  they  are  resorted  to,  the  system  should,  in  conpli- 
aoce  with  the  first  indication,  be  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  any  incom* 
patiblc  state  of  disease  that  may  exist. 

Of  the  tonicF,  those  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom  are  usually  preferred. 
Nitrate  of  silver  holds,  perhaps,  the  highest  rank  among  them.  Many  carts 
by  that  medicine  have  been  reported,  and  its  occasional  efficiency  in  purely  fuoc- 
tional  cases  of  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  It  should  be  given  at  fir?t 
in  doses  of  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  to  be  graJuillj 
increased  to  one  or  two  grains.  The  dose  has  sometimes  been  eno^mou^lT 
increased,  and  even  a  scruple  has  been  given  daily.  But  this  is  an  abuse  d 
the  remedy,  and  may  lead  to  serious  evil.     The  mucous  uiembraue  of  the 
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stomach  may  be  corroded,  and  a  permanent  dark  stain  fixed  upon  the  skin. 
Esquirol  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  taken  the  nitrate  for  eigh- 
teen months,  and  whose  stomach,  upon  her  death  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  was  found  destitute  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  one- half  of  'tis  inner 
surface,  and  in  several  points  corroded  to  the  peritoneal  coat.  Of  the  disco- 
loration numerous  instances  are  on  record.  I  have  not  seen  these  effects  in 
my  own  practice,  though  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  salt;  but  I 
never  exceed  the  quantity  of  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  never 
continue  the  remedy  longer  than  two  or  three  months,  without  an  intermis- 
sion of  as  many  weeks.  The  chloride,  iodide,  or  oxide  of  silver  might  be 
substituted  for  the  nitrate,  and  probably  with  equal  effect,  while  there  would 
be  less  danger  of  irritating  the  stomach.  I  should  expect  from  them,-how- 
ever,  the  same  effect  upon  the  skin,  if  used  very  largely.  For  the  dose  of 
these  medicines,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  dispensatories. 

Next,  probably,  in  efficacy  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  are  the  salts  of  copper. 
Either  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  ammoniated  copper  may  be  used.  I  have 
seen  apparent  benefit  in  epilepsy  from  a  mixture  of  the  latter  of  these  pre- 
parations with  assafetida.  They  should  be  employed  in  doses  insufficient 
to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  continued  steadily  for  months.  Both  with  these 
preparations  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  little  opium  may  in  general  be  use- 
fully associated. 

The  preparations  of  zinc  have  also  been  used  with  asserted  benefit.  The 
sulphate  and  oxide  are  those  usually  employed.  The  oxide  to  be  efficient 
must  be  given  in  large  doses.  From  five  grains  at  first,  the  dose  may  be 
increased  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day,  if  found  not  to  offend  the 
stomach.  Valerianate  of  sine  has  also  recently  come  into  notice,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  used  advantageously  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  several  times 
a  day,  increased  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

The  preparations  of  iron  may  be  employed  with  the  same  view.  Acetate 
of  lead  is  said  to  have  effected  permanent  cures  in  some  cases |  and  i^  influ- 
ence in  directly  depressing  nervous  action,  when  freely  taken,  would  render 
this  result  probable ;  but  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 

Of  the  vegetable  tonics,  a  large  number  have  been  employed,  but  none 
]»t)bably  with  much  other  effect  than  to  improve  the  digestion,  except  Peru- 
yian  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia,  which  might  be  expected  to  produce  favour- 
able effects  in  functional  epilepsy,  from  its  influence  upon  the  brain.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  cases  which  assume  a  regular  periodical  form. 

Of  the  aQtispasmodics,  or  nervous  stimulants,  valerian  has  probably  enjoyed 
most  credit.  Assafetida,  musk,  and  camphor,  have  been  much  used ;  and 
formerly  some  reliance  was  plaoed  on  Dippel's  animal  oil,  which,  however, 
has  gone  out  of  use.  I  have  seen  a  monthly  recurring  case,  in  a  young 
female,  yield  apparently  to  cimicifuga  or  black  snakeroQt. 

Among  the  narcotics,  stramonium  and  belladonna  are  probably  the  most 
efficacious.  When  the  system  is  free  from  plethora,  opium  might  sometimes 
prove  useful;  but  it  must  be  employed  with  caution. 

In  the  condition  of  great  cerebral  irritation,  approaching  or  ankounting  to 
insanity,  which  sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  may  even  occur 
without  any  immediately  preceding  convulsive  attack,  I  have  obtained  the 
happiest  effects  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  camphor,  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  water  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  From  forty  to  sixjby 
drops  of  the  chloroform  and  five  grains  of  the  camphor,  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  mixture,  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  till  relief  is  obtained,  or  it 
shall  be  found  inapplicable  to  the  particular  case.  I  have  seen  it  produce 
perfect  calmness  almost  instantaneously. 
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A  ^rreat  niiiii1>er  of  remedies  bave  been  friveii  empirically  in  epilepcr,  and 
a^{>iir^fi  a  temporary  repatation,  to  be  lo«t,  revived,  and  lost  aeain,  in  rbe 
fl actuation  of  medical  experience.  Tbere  can  be  no  donbl  that  mAnj  vbr^llr 
inert  ^nbfitancea  bare  atrained  some  credit,  partly  from  baring  been  ^ren  on 
one  of  tboAe  occa^iions  wben  tbe  disea^  wa:*  aboat  to  undergo  spoDraneocL^iy 
a  tf^mponry  amelioration^  and  still  more,  it  is  probable,  from  the  inflacnce 
of  novelty,  hope,  &c.,  on  tbe  mind  of  tbe  patient,  and  through  thia  on  tbe 
condition  of  his  brain. 

Among  tbe  remedies  recently  introdnced,  iV^i/yo  has  attracted  eon«ider- 
able  attention.  It  is  ainerted  to  have  been  eflfectual  in  many  cases.  A  «ere* 
pie  may  be  given  at  fin^t,  and  gradually  increaned  to  one  or  even  two  dracbn»« 
three  times  a  day;  and  the  medicine  moat  be  continued  for  tvo  or  three 
months.  It  is  usnally  associated  with  some  aromatic  powder,  and  if  it  pnre^ 
should  be  combined  with  a  little  Dover's  powder.  Artemiaia  mhjnrU  ot 
mngwort,  an  old  remedy  in  this  complaint,  bas  within  a  few  years  been  re- 
vived  in  Germany.  A  species  of  trHtelfnrin,  given  freely  in  tbe  firm  of 
dococtioB,  has  been  snccessfnlly  nsed  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Evans,  of  West  Canada. 
(5?ee  Am.  Joum.  of  Mtd.  ScL,  N.  8.,  rvii.  495.)  Dr.  Thoe.  Salter,  of  Ponie, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Bullar,  of  Sontbampton,  England,  claim  extraordinary  powers 
for  tbe  inspissated  juice  of  the  cafj^Mon  nmlHlicun  {I/M.,  xviii.  214);  and  th« 
late  Dr.  Graven,  of  Dublin,  related  several  cases  in  which  it  appeared  to  effect 
cnrrs,  or  to  afford  relief.  {Dvh.  Quart.  Jtmm.  of  Mftl.  S^i.j  xiv.  257.)  M. 
Mieliea  found  taferianate  of  atrojna  successful  in  six  cases  of  the  recent  dis- 
ea.se,  originating  in  moral  causes.  (  Va.  JUff.  and  S.  Jaunt, y  li.  285,  from 
Gnz,  Miff,  ffe  Parin,)  Cures  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  trh'nwm 
pahiMfre  of  Europe.  (ITerpin.)  Otl  of  turpentine  and  ail  ofcnjepuf,  have  been 
recommended.  The  migtleto^,  p^ont/  roofj  and  orange  leaveitj  are  old  remedies. 
Various  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic  mixtures  have  met  with  par- 
tial and  temporary  success.  Of  this  nature  is  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  Mfjey  ginger j  and  mwUardy  of  which  a  teaspoonfnl  given  three  times 
a  dny  is  said  to  have  effected  some  cures.  Cantftaridett,  pho*i>haTu*y  and  gal- 
vuuium  or  ehctriciti/^  have  had  their  advocates.  Strychnia  may  be  emploved 
with  some  hope  of  advantage  in  paralytic  cases.  Umetiaty  repeated  every 
three  or  four  days,  have  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  paroxysms,  and  are 
reputed  to  have  cured  the  disease  in  some  instances.  Mercury  will  no  doubt 
occasionally  prove  serviceable,  by  correcting  some  of  the  organic  affectiooi 
without  or  within  the  cranium,  which  may  have  produced,  or  may  aggravats 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  proposed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  on  the  ground 
that  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  in  epilepsy  is  a  necessary  element  in  tbe 
convulsion ;  but  the  operation  has  not  been  attended  with  such  success  as  to 
justify  its  employment,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  in  order  to  prevent 
asphyxia.  Another  surgical  measure  which  has  been  proposed,  and  occasion- 
ally tried,  is  to  tie  one  or  both  of  the  carotids;  and  still  another,  to  secure 
the  arteries  which  supply  the  sofb  parts  without  the  cranium,  the  temporal 
for  example,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  intra-cranial  congestion  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  blood  through  the  bone.  But  neither  operation  has  been 
followed  by  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  patient  may  sometimes  succeed  in  keeping  off  a  paroxysm  when  he  bts 
warning  of  its  approach,  by  smelling  of  ammoniacal  substances,  or  one  of  the 
nervous  stimulants,  as  musk  or  assafetida.  Dr.  Kberle  knew  an  epileptic  in- 
dividual, who  used  to  produce  this  effect  by  drinking  freely  of  cold  water  in 
anticipation  of  the  fit.  Anything  that  will  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
nervous  system,  whether  directly,  or  through  the  mind,  will  often  have  the 
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same  efiTeet.  ATlusion  has  already  been  made  to  tbe  plan  of  arresting  the 
paroxysm,  in  cases  attended  with  the  epiloptid  aura,  by  a  ligature  or  tourui* 
quot  round  the  limb. 


Jirticle  nil 


r 


CHOREA. 

Syn. — St  Titus's  Dance. — Chorea  Sancti  Viti. — Dmise  de  Saint  Guy.  {Frmch.) 

Chorea  (from  x^*^^^  dance)  is  characterized  by  involuntary  muscular  con* 
tractions,  without  loss  of  consciousness,  and  without  a  complete  loss  of  the 
power  of  the  will.  The  contractions  are  somewhat  peculiar,  being  neither 
rigid  and  persistent  like  those  of  tetanus,  nor  so  quick  and  jerking  as  those 
of  ordinary  convulsions,  but  rather  resembling  the  voluntary  movements,  for 
which  they  may  be  easily  mistaken.  The  name  St.  Vitus's  dance  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  custom,  formerly  prevalent,  for  those  affected  with  the 
disease  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Vitus,  called  by  the  French 
St.  Guy,  near  Ulm,  where  they  were  miraculously  healed. 

Sympiamn^  Course^  drc. — Chorea  in  general  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  often 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  gastro-enteric  derangement,  such  as.  irregular  appe- 
tite, constipation,  swollen  abdomen,  &c.,  which  are  sometimes  also  accompanied 
with  depression  of  spirits,  or  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder.  The  first  un* 
usual  movements  are  often  noticed  more  especially  in  some  one  part  of  the 
bod/,  as  the  face,  the  shoulders,  or  the  hands ;  the  patient  making  ludicrous 
grimaces,  or  shrugging  the  shoulders,  or  incessantly  working  with  the  fingers, 
and  perhaps  incurring  blame  for  behaving  rudely,  or  acting  absurdly,  as  if  the 
motions  were  voluntary.  But  they  are  soon  found  to  be  beyond  the  control 
of  the  will.  The  irregular  muscular  action  increases,  and  at  length  the  whole 
body  becomes  more  or  less  involved.  Head,  trunk,  and  extremities  are  in 
almost  constant  movement.  The  features  undergo  various  whimsical  distor- 
tions, as  if  the  patient  were  making  fa6es  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
The  head  is  morved  grotesquely  upon  the  neck;  the  limbs  execute  diversified, 
meaningless  little  gesticulations ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  pull  it  now  one 
way  and  now  another,  making  the  patient  appear  exceedingly  fidgety,  without 
greatly  altering  his  position.  If  any  voluntary  motion  is  attempted,  there  is 
a  curious  and  often  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  regular  and  irregular  actions 
of  the  muscles,  which  seem  to  be  influenced  by  two  opposite  forces ;  but,  unless 
the  disease  be  very  violent,  or  the  object  aimed  at  require  son>e  nicety  or 
steadiness  of  movement,  the  will  is  generally  in  the  end  successful.  Thus, 
patients  cannot  use  the  hand  in  w'riting,  sewing,  &c.,  but  they  can  ordinarily 
convey  objects  to  their  mouth,  or  move  from  one  plaoe  to  another,  though,  in 
accomplishing  the  former  object,  the  arm  is  jerked  about  in  variotts  opposite 
directions,  before  it  reaches  the  point  aimed  at,  and,  in  attempting  the  latter, 
the  body  often  goes  through  numerous  zig-zag^  operations,  advances  with  a 
sort  of  hitching  gait,  and  the  appearance  as  if  one  foot  were  dragged  after 
the  other,  and  nt)t  unfrequently  falls. 

The  interior  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  fauces  may  participate  in  the 
morbid  action;  the  tongue  is  rolled  out  occasionally  between  the  lips;  the 
patient  stammers  or  hesitates  in  speaking;  and  even  deglutition  is  sometime^ 
performed  with  difBculty. 

In  very  bad  cases,  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  maintaining  a-^standing 
or  even  sitting  posture,  and  is  compelled  to  lie  in  bed.  One  side  is  some- 
times observed  to  be  much  more  affected  than  the  other.    It  seldom  happens 
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v<mt  'Mnk  frv»  »vii»^  i»  Uitt?  ^/w-l  vij. 

UMt»!>^:i»^  «a.t4'n««  ift  'XMT*  K-vriC^.j  ^TftTiu-  ^^^:mslu  or  eafnev^^UL     Ti-r? 

n%^lt  ff '4Ki  ^'.  *'4UJ  »»'n&t  c/  Is  «Er>r  lu  d.j^aesi:«  of  uw  wilL  T&e  uo- 
u>;r  »4  Ti'A  'a:<fr*/{'Mfi*«j  i5*«!i«d.     I:  i^  m-irft  eap<rx£<«£.  excisab^  cr  i?c<n- 

M  ty^ttuj.  '0i  ftfAxiiet'K,  ib  *j^^  ^T:a<«4  tvivaa  aerrotts  duorder  a-x  a&IIke 

vitii  tbU  ^IwsTM,  wk«&  it  ftti*#::iu  f&ioa'ies  al^^^t  rr  bejood  the  age  of  pobertr. 
Tb^  iMrbU]  <i»4tQrbkA4e  trjfbetiiiMS  amcAOte  to  dciiriom.  Xennigie  affM<x», 
tbffftfrt^Tf  %€•:  wA  uuwmm'MM  in  p*ti«tiit£  who  hare  been  labcmrinic  ander  ck*^ 
re* ;  trj'i  it^/Ui^  uitL'^n  Lave  botioed  a  cTiDexioo  between  the  latter  complains 
and  rb';fir<iat:«En  of  tb«  maiMrUri,  p«nr'.iriiuiii.  and  spine. 

Tti':  '//ijfM!;  '/  *:\torttk  i*  Dot  u&Iform.  Uiider  proper  treatment,  ic  mij 
<//ritiri*i';  obiy  a  few  dayr,  or  it  maj  nin  on  fur  montba  or  years.  Tbere  is 
T*Ahfrti  Uf  U:li<^«;  tbat  it  wili  geoeralijy  s^'Kiner  or  later,  cease  8poQtane«'ta>lT. 
Wk^b  lob|2:  continued,  it  iji  thought  Ut  weaken  the  mental  powers;  and  it  is 
wynnt^i  of  indnciog  imbecility,  epilepsy,  paralyas,  Ac.  The  probability  i<, 
that  ihi-Mt  aflec'tioui,  when  they  occur,  are  mertrly  effecta  of  a  common  cause 
with  cAi(/r*:z^  and  not  the  results  of  that  diiscaM.  A  partial  palsy  of  the 
liw\fn  ttfinniitumn  follows  a  con vul Hive  paroxysm. 

lunU:ikfl  of  aff'^ing  the  whole  body,  chorea  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  vin- 
gle  part,  as  U>  the  face,  a  leg,  or  an  arm ;  and  the  patient,  though  well  in  all 
othf;r  re*»fiect«,  is  unable  U>  prevent  himself  from  making  the  moat  nncoatk, 
whibjsir^il,  or  ludicrous  movements  of  this  part,  which  subject  him  oeca!«ioii- 
ally  to  inf^/invenienoe  and  mortification.  I  know  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in 
which  a  ffentleman  gives  now  and  then  offence  to  strangers  by  making  faces, 
an  if  ni'fcking  or  laughing  at  them,  when  in  fact  perfectly  serious  and  well- 
dififHiMT'd.  This  partial  chorea  is  more  difficult  of  cure  than  the  general,  aod 
not  unfrcijuently  continues  during  life.  It  is  probably,  in  many  instances, 
rather  the  result  of  early  habit  confirmed  by  time,  than  a  real  disease. 

l>r.  Addison  has  called  the  utt^fntion  of  the  profession  to  the  frequent  ex- 
]ht<;n('4;  of  a  IhsIIowh  Uiurmur  of  the  heart  in  chorea.  It  accompanies  the  fir>t 
•ffund,  and  though  sf»metimes  aortic  is  more  frequently  mitral.  It  is  pp'ht- 
bly  depeudeut  iu  general  upon  amcmia,  which,  if  the  views  of  the  heart's 
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ftctioDs  given  at  page  122  of  this  volnme  are  correct,  may  readily  prndiice  the 
mitral  as  well  as  the  aortic  rourmur  with  the  first  sound.  Dr.  H.  Benoe 
Jones  has  found  the  urine  deficient  in  the  phosphates,  but  with  great  excess 
of  the  sulphates  and  urea,  ascribable  to  the  excessive  muscular  action.  (Lond, 
Meff,  Gaz.,  July,  1851,  p.  81.) 

Another  morbid  state  is  frequently  ranked  with  chorea,  though,  as  appears 
to  roc,  improperly.  The  affection  alluded  to  consists  in  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  make  and.  repeat  incessantly,  and  without  reason,  certain  strange 
motions,  such  as  dancing  in  a  whimsical  manner  at  the  sound  of  a  musi'oal 
instrument,  jumping,  whirling  the  body  rapidly  round  upon  the  heel  as  a 
pivot,  rotating  the  head  backward  and  forward,  beating  the  hand  incessantly 
upon  the  knee,  and  a  thousand  other  extravagances,  such  only  as  a  diseased 
imagination  could  suggest.  In  these  cases,  the  movements  are  voluntary, 
and  therefore  quite  different  from  those  of  chorea.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
species  of  insanity,  controlling  the  will,  or  possibly  sometimes  a  mere  derange* 
ment  of  the  will,  without  involving  the  general  emotional  or  intellectual 
functions,  a  kind  of  monomania,  of  the  motor  faculty  of  the  brain.'*' 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  evidences  which  anatomy  affords  of  the  na- 
ture of  chorea  are  entirely  negative.  In  uncomplicated  cases,  in  which  death 
has  occurred  either  from  the  disease,  or  from  some  accidental  cause,  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  have,  in  many  instances,  after  a  most  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  most  skilful  pathological  anatomists,  been  pronounced  quite  healthy.  It 
is  true  that  others  have  observed  various  lesion.s,  such  as  serous  effusions  into 
the  meningeal  cavity  of  the  spinal  marrow,  injection  of  the  spinal  marrow 
itself,  injection,  softening,  &c.,  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  scrum  in  the 
ventricles,  and  tumours  and  calculous  concretions  in  the  encephalon.  But 
these  were  obvious  complicajtions,  the  results  oi  diseases  altogether  independent 
of  the  chorea  in  their  origin. 

Cause*. — An  unsteady,  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system  constitutes  a 
predisposition  to  chorea.  Such  a  state  is  apt  to  attend  a  feeble  condition  of 
the  general  health;  and  hence  the  disease  has  been  frequently  observed  in 

*  An  affection  has  recently  been  described,  with  the  designation  of  electrical  chorea^ 
by  an  Italian  physician  named  Dubini,  which,  however,  appears  to  me  to  have  a  closer 
relation  to  epilepsy  than  to  the  disease  nnder  consideration.  It  consists  in  rapid  and 
almost  constant  moyements  of  certain  muscles,  resembling  those  produced  by  electrical 
shocks,  with  yiolent  conrulsive  puroxysras  in  the  same  muscles,  recurring  twice  or 
oftener  in  the  day,  attended  by  a  rapid  pulse,  and  followed  by  profhse  sweating,  and  a 
more  or  less  complete  temporary  paralysis  of  the  part  affected.  At  first  the  disease  is 
confined  to  a  limited  8pace»  as  to  «  finger,  an  extremity,  or  one  side  of  the-  face ;  but 
gradually  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body.  The  same  identical  muscles 
are  always  the  «eat  of  the  conTulsive  movements,  which  are  generally  also  limited  to 
one  side  of  the  body,  and  that  the  right  side.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  conyulsidhs 
become  more  incessant,  and  sometimes  invade  the  other  half  of  the  body.  The  least 
touch  will  occasionally  bring  on  the  most  violent  clonic  spasms  of  the  whole  of  the  sida 
affected.  Articulation  is  difficult  during  the  paroxysms.  Towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  convulsions  give  way  to  coma,  and  the  patient  at  length  dies  with  apoplectic 
symptoms.  Sometimes  pain  in  the  head  or  spine  precedes  the  attack.  The  intellect 
does  not  appear  to  be  disordered  until  the  supervention  of  the  comatose  phenomena. 
The  appetite  is  at  first  good,  but  ultimately  fails.     Most  of  the  patients  void  worms. 

The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  from  one  to  five  months  or  more.  It  is  almost  always 
fataL  Dissection  has  failed  to  reveal  its  nature.  Venous  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  meninges  is  the  only  uniform  abnormal  condition  observed.  The  persons 
attacked  are  usually  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  fright,  but  in  some  no  cause  could  be  discovered. 

Various  treatment  has  been  tried,  but  none  for  which  decided  efficiency  could  b« 
claimed.  The  best  palliative  appeared  to  be  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  {Med.-Chirvrg, 
Rev.,  October,  1816;  from  Annal.  Universal,  vol.  117.) — MoU  to  the  eeeond  edition. 
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individoals  with  disordered  digestion,  and  defective  nntritioD ;  but  this  is  bj 
DO  means  universally  the  case,  and,  in  many  instances,  it  has  come  on  in 
persons  previously  healthy  and  robust.  A  predisposition  to  chorea  is  said 
to  be  often  inherited. 

Age  has  great  influence  over  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  It  very  seldom 
attacks  either  young  infants  or  old  persons;  and  is  beyond  all  companson  most 
frequent  between  the  ages  of  six  or  seven  and  fifteen,  that  is  between  the  second 
dentition  and  the  period  of  puberty.  Since  my  connexion  with  the  PenusvU 
vania  Hospital,  I  recollect  only  three  instances  in  which  the  disease  has  ex* 
lifted  in  adults.  Two  of  these  were  females  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
old,  in  whom  the  complaint  was  complicated  with  hysterical  or  epileptic  con- 
vulsions,  and  the  other  a  man  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty,  in  whom  it  bad  long 
exi^te<l.  Nevertheless,  no  time  of  life  is  absolutely  exempt;  and  cases  now 
and  then  occur  both  in  infancy  and  old  age.  It  would  appear  that  the  m'idi- 
fications  produced  in  the  nervous  system  by  the  irritation  of  the  second  deuti* 
tion,  and  the  changes  connected  with  the  developement  of  the  sexoal  func- 
tions, are  favourable  to  the  attacks  of  chorea. 

Sex  also  has  a  powerful  influence.  Females  are  much  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  males.  From  a  comparison  of  numerous  statistical  reports  on  this 
point,  it  results  that  the  proportion  of  females  is  betweeu  two-thirda  and  three* 
quarters  of  the  whole  number. 

M.  Rufz  has  inferred  from*  his  inquiries  that  the  disease  is  little  known  hi 
hot  climates,  and  conse(|uently  that  the  rigorous  or  changeable  weathor  of 
northern  latitudes  predisposes  to  it;  yet  it  is  said  to  occur  more  frequentlj 
in  the  hot  than  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year. 

Whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system  generally,  and  to  impoverish  the 
blood,  may  be  considered,  in  connexion  with  age  and  sex,  as  pnAlisposiug  to 
chorea,  through  the  frequent  disturbance  which  such  a  state  of  system  occi- 
fiions  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  exciting  causes  are  strong  and  disturbing  emotions,  espeeially  terror; 
execssivo  excitement  of  all  kinds,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  and  the  conse- 
quent over-cxortion  of  the  faculties  ;  various  extra  cranial  irritations,  as  tli-^se 
of  dentition,  decayed  teeth,  disordered  stomach  and  bowels,  hepatic  denin«re- 
mcnt,  worms,  uterine  disease,  spinal  tenderness,  &c. ;  suppression  of  the  m*'n- 
ses,  repelled  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  translated  rheumatism;  depruved  habits 
of  life,  and  especially  masturbation  ;  and,  finally,  various  organic  affection^:  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  which  sometimes  combine  the  symptoms  of  chcirea 
with  others  more  characteristic,  as  epilepsy,  fatuity,  and  paralysis.  It  is^  !«3id 
that,  if  a  female  happen  to  be  affected  with  chorea  at  the  approach  of  pubertv, 
kliQ  is  almost  always  relieved  of  it  upon  the  establishment  of  the  menstrual 
function,  proving  the  great  influence  which  disorders  of  that  function  may  ex- 
ercise in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

A^f/fure. — Of  the  nature  of  chorea  we  know  little  or  nothing  more  than  that 
it  is  afunctional  disease  of  the  brain.  That  it  is  not  organic  is  proved  bv  the 
absence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  such  disease,  and  by  the  evidence  oV  dis- 
section. Some  believe  that  it  is  essentially  an  aflection  of  the  spinal  mam^w: 
and  that  the  involuntary  movements  are  owing  to  the  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  that  structure.  But  the  following  considerations  are  op- 
posed to  this  view.  The  motions  are  unlike  those  believed  to  proceed  dircctij 
from  spinal  irritation,  as  the  spasms  of  tetanus,  and  those  induced  by  dux 
vomica,  and  much  more  closefy  resemble  the  voluntary  motions,  which  are 
all  of  cerebral  origin.  The  irregular  movements  of  chorea  can  in  some  mta- 
sure  be  restrained  by  the  will,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  were  thej 
spinal.     They  cease  generally  during  sleep,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
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movements  springing' directly  from  the  spinal  InarroWf  wbi^h  does  not  sleep. 
The  headache  which  not  unfrequentlj  accompanies  the  complaint  is  further 
evidence  of  its  cerebral  loc^it j.  It  is  probably  a  perversion  of  that  function 
of  the  brain  through  which  the  will  acts ;  rendering  it  partially  subservient  to 
other  powers  than  the  legitimate  one.  An  intimate  association  between  chorea, 
and  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  has  been  noticed  by  sonae  writers;  and  the 
complaint  has  been  ascribed  to  a  rheumatic  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  is 
very  possible  that  rheumatic  irritation  affecting  the  cerebral  centres  may  oc- 
casionally be  an  exciting  cause;  and  acute  rheumatism  has  undoubtedly  been 
sometimes  associated  with  chorea.  The  frequent  existence^  moreover,  of 
cardiac  murmurs  has  tended  to  give  plausibility  "to  the  theory.  But,  though 
chorea  frequently  comes  under  my  notice  in  hospital  practice,  I  have  never 
happened  to  meet  with  it  connected  with  rheumatismi  or  with  positive  evidence 
of  cardiac  inflammation.  The  murmurs  I  believe  to  be  generally  dependent 
either  on  the  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  a  frequent  attendant,  or  on 
irregular  contraction  of  .the  columnar  carnese  under  disordered  nervous  in- 
fluence. 

Diu(/nosiK. — This  is  seldom  difficult.  The  absence  of  fever,  coina,  delirium, 
and  rigid  spasm,  together  with  the  whimsical  and  often  ludicroui^  character  of 
the  movements,  and  the  partial  control  of  the  will,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish 
chorea  from  all  other  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  this  disease  is  in  various  degrees  oompircated  with 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  palsy;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  much 
belongs  to  the  one  affection,  and  how  much  to  the  other.  i 

Proynoiu. — Pure  chorea  is  very  rarely  fatal.  Nevertheless,  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  system  has  been  worn  out  by  its  violent  and  incessant 
agitations,  or  in  which  some  vital  function  has  been  interrupted  sufficiently  long 
to  occasion  death.  In  complicated  cases,  it  is  not  the  chorea,  but  the  accom- 
panying affection  that  is  dangerous.  The  probability  is,  that  this  disease 
would,  in  most  instances,  sooner  or  later  end  favourably  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  medicine.  By  proper  treatment,  timely  employed,  its  course  is  un- 
doubtedly much  shortened,  its  inconveniences  greatly  diminished,  and  what 
little  danger  may  belong  to  it  generally  obviated.  Its  duration,  under  treat- 
ment, varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  months ;  but  on  the  average  may  be 
stated  at  from  two  to  six  weeks.  A  few  cases  will  not  yield  to  remedies,  and 
run  on  for  years,  or  indefinitely;  and  this  is  more  especially  apt  to  happen 
with  those  in  which  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease  haa  added  the  force 
of  habit  to  the  other  causes.  '  In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  met  with 
only  one  instance  of  pure  chorea  which  resisted  treatment.  This  was  the  case 
already  alluded  to,  of  a  man  of  middle  age  who  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  with  the  disease  already  inveterate,  and  who  left  the  institution,  after 
a  residence  of  several  months,  uncured.  What  a  longer  continuance  of  treat- 
ment might  have  effected  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  said  that  the  local 
affections,  before  described  as  being  usually  classed  with  chorea,  are  much 
more  obstinate  than  the  general,  and  are  often  quite  incurable. .  Relapses  in 
this  disease  are  not  uncommon. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  fir^tj  to  remove  all  obvious  disease  which 
may  exist  independently  of  the  involuntary  movements^  and  iecondiy,  to  give 
vigour  to  the  nervous  system,  and  equalize  its  actions. 

1.  Constipation  should  be  promptly  corrected  by  cathartics.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  purgation  is  useful,  not  only  by  removing  a  source  of  irritation 
Ifom  the  bowels,  but  also  by  acting  revuUively  from  the  brain,  and  by  deple- 
tion in  plethoric  cases.  Bepeated  daily,  or  every  second  or  third  day,  as  the 
Atrength  will  permit^  cathartics  will  often  of  themselves  cor^  the  complaint  in 
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the  conrw  of  a  few  weeks.  Some  discriminatioD  shoald  be  exercised  in  tbe 
choice  of  the  medicine.  Shoald  tbe  system  be  plethoric,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  senna  and  salts,  or  jalap  and  hi  tartrate  of  potaasa, 
would  best  answer  tbe  purpose.  Acid  in  the  stomach  would  indioate  maene- 
sia ;  debility  of  digestion  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  rhubarb;  amenorrfaoBa, 
aloes  or  black  hellebore ;  deficient  or  disordered  hepatic  action,  calomel  or 
the  blue  mass.  The  co-existence  of  several  indications  should  lead  to  accord- 
ant medicinal  combinations.  Care  should  always  be  taken  not  materially  to 
debilitate  the  patient,  or  irritate  the  stomach. 

In  cases  attended  with  headache,  advantage  will  often  aeeme  from  local 
bleeding,  which  would  be  especially  called  for  by  tbe  existence  of  a  flushed 
face,  and  a  full  strong  pulse,  indicating  aetrve  congestion  of  the  bnun.  There 
may  even  be  instances  in  which  it  would  be  proper  and  requisite  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm.  But  these  are  rare.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  nnoomplicated 
chorea  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  general  bleeding  was  indicated.  If 
abused,  it  may  do  barm  by  inducing  anasmia,  which,  as  beifore  explained,  would 
probably  aggravate  the  cerebral  symptoms. 

Spinal  tenderness  would  require  cups  or  leeches  to  the  tender  spot,  followed 
by  repeated  blisters,  or  antimonial  pustulation.  Amenorrhoea,  if  existing, 
should  be  treated  by  appropriate  measures.  (See  AmennrrhatcL.)  Chloroaii 
or  ansemia  would  demand  the  chalybeates.  For  worms  in  the  bowels,  anthel- 
mintics should  be  added  to  the  cathartic  medicine  ;  and  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
oil  of  chenopodium  would  be  especially  applicable. 

2.  Measures  for  fulfilling  the  second  indication  should  in  general  be  em- 
ployed conjointly  with  those  which  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  the  first.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  are  those  rare  eases  in  which 
there  may  be  plethora  and  cerebral  congestion.  In  these  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  postpone  the  measures  referred  to,  until  by  purging,  leeching,  low  diet, 
&c.,  the  excitement  shall  have  been  sufficiently  subdued. 

To  give  strength  and  equability  to  the  nervous  actions,  tonics  and  anti- 
spafiinodics  or  nervous  stimulants  are  required.  Of  the  former  class,  though 
sulphate  of  quinia  is  sometimes  very  efficient,  the  mineral  tonics  are  generally 
preferred.  The  preparations  of  iron  and  of  zinc  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
and  safest.  Of  the  former,  subcarbonate  of  iron  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
a  Mcniple  or  half  a  drachm  twice  or  three  times  daily,  with  a  little  ginger  to 
f|ualify  its  effects  on  the  stomach ;  but  any  one  of  the  officinal  preparations  may 
be  Hclccted ;  and  ferrocyanuret  of  iron,  or  Prussian  blue,  has  been  specially 
recommended.  Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  tbe  sulphate  has  probably  been 
moHt  used,  and  is  often  very  efficient.  It  is  the  tonic  which  I  most  frequently 
employ  in  chorea.  It  should  be  given  in  quantities  as  large  as  can  be  borne 
without  irritating  the  stomach.  Two  grains,  given  at  first  three  times  a  day, 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  six  or  eight  grains.  The  oxide  and  Talerianate 
of  zinc  have  also  been  used ;  but  they  have  no  decided  advantage  over  tbe 
sulpliate,  and  the  oxide  is  less  certain.  Besides  the  metallic  tonics  mentioned, 
sulphate  of  copper,  ammoniated  copper,  nitrate,  oxide,  chloride,  and  iodide  of 
silver,  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  have  been  used;  but  they  have  no  supe- 
riority over  those  first  mentioned,  while  most  of  them  are  liable  to  act  more 
har^bly  upon  the  stomach. 

With  the  tonio  which  may  be  selected,  it  will  be  proper  to  combine  the  use 
of  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  Valerian  has  enjoyed  much  reputation  in 
chorea,  and  will  often  act  advantageously.  Assafetida  is  highly  beneficial  in 
many  inHt^inees,  especially  when  the  disease  is  associated  with  hysteria.  Ctm- 
phor  and  musk  have  also  been  recommended.  But  tbe  remedy  of  this  c)aM 
which  I  prefer  in  chorea,  is  our  indigenous  cimicifuga  or  black  snakerook 


This  was  introdaced  into  use  by  Dr.  Jesse  Young,  and  is  mncb  employed.  I 
have,  in  repeated  instances,  found  it  of  itself  adequate  to  tbe  cure  of  the  disease. 
From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces 
of  the  officinal  decoction,  or  one  or  two  fluidrachms  of  a  saturated  tincture, 
.should  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  several  weeks  ; 
the  dose  being  gradually  increased  until  it  produces  some  sensible  effect,  as 
nausea,  heiUlache,  vertigo,  or  disordered  vision.  It  is  itnpottant  that  the  root 
should  be  selected  of  good  quality,  which  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  sensible 
properties  of  smell  and  taste.     The  fresher  it  can  be  obtained  the  better. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  cold  or  shower-bath  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  happiest  efflects ;  and  sea-bathing  is  a  highly  valuable  remedy.  The 
cold  bath  should  be  employed  only  when  followed  by  reaction.  In  Russia, 
the  practice  has  been  adopted  of  first  placing  the  patient  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  bath  as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it,  and  then,  after  he  has  been  thrown  into  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  of  plunging  him  suddenly  into  cold  water.  The  sulphur- 
bath  has  been  used  with  great  asserted  advantage  in  France.  In  obstinate 
cases  it  should  be  tried.  Fresh  pure  air,  and  inodefate  exercise  are  very  use- 
ftil,  especially  towards  completing  a  cure.  All  these  advantages,  as  well  as 
that  of  pleasing  ocoupatioii  of  the  attention,  may  be  gained  by  a  visit  during 
summer  to  the  seasliore,  or  some  one  of  the  sulphur  springs;  and  this  mea- 
sure should  be  resorted  to  after  others  have  failed,  or  to  confirm  eonvalescence 
in  those  \^hose  general  health  may  be  delicate,  and  constitutional  tendency  to 
the  disease  strong.  To  maintain  the  mind  in  a  cheerful  state,  and  the  tempef 
free  from  excitement,  are  points  of  some  importance  in  the  treatment  of  chorea. 
In  relation  to  the  diet,  the  only  general  rule  is  that  it  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  state  of  the  system.  If  this  be  full  and  excited,  a  vegetable  or 
milk  diet  would  be  advisable;  but  in  general  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to 
use  ordinary  food,  taking  care  to  avoid  indigestible  and  acescent  substances. 
The  habitual  use  of  tea  and'cofiee  should  be  abandoned ;  and  temperance  in 
all  things  observed. 

Besides  the  above  remedies,  many  others  have  been  employed  in  chorea, 
and  most  of  them  with  more  or  less  apparent  benefit. 

The  narcotics  have  been  recommended ;  and  belladonna,  stramonium,  hyos- 
cyamns,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  chiefly  employed.  Friction  with 
chloroform  has  been  resorted  to ;  and,  in  some  very  severe  cases,  relief  baS 
been  afforded  by  the  same  remedy  inhaled.  Opium  also  has  bad  its  advo- 
cates. These  medicines  may  be  occasionally  added  with  advantage  to  those 
above  mentioned,  when  particularly  called  for  by  neuralgic  pains  or  wakeful- 
ness. Opium  is  frequently  useful  in  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  irritant 
metallic  tonics  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Kraetics  occasionally  repeated,  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses  upon  the  contra- 
stimulant  plan,  Fowler's  solution  or  other  preparation  of  arsenic,  the  prepa- 
rations of  iodine,  oil  of  turpentine,  chenopodium  ambrosioides,  cardamine 
pratensis,  artemisia  vulgaris,  orange  leaves,  strychnia,  gymnastic  exercised 
with  the  sulphur  bath,  electricity  or  galvanism,  and  antimonial  pustulatioh 
over  the  shaved  scalp,  are  remedies  in  favour  of  which  respectable  authority 
might  be  cited.  They  may  .be  tried  when  other  methods  have  proved 
abortive. 

Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  England,  tried  a  great  number  of  distinct 
remedies,  and  different  plans,  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  and  came  at  last  to 
the  conclusion,  that  purgatives  followed  by  antispasmodics  were  the  most 
effectual.  lie  gave  purgatives  until  the  discharges  became  healthyy'^and  then 
administered  musk  and  camphor,  in  the  dose  of  four  grains  of  each  every  four 
or  five  hours,  with  an  enema  of  assafetida  or  a  little  laudanum  at  bedtime. 
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SUBSECTION  IL 

918BA81S  Of  THE  SPINAL  MAIIOW. 

A  fltrong  analogy  exUta  between  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brun,  in  their 
pathological  relations.  There  is  in  both  the  same  liability  to  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  and  the  nervous  matter,  to  Jcmngcment  from  non-inflam- 
matory  organic  affections  including  hemorrhagic  and  serous  effusion,  and  to 
Tarious  functional  disorder ;  and  these  different  affections  in  the  one  are  noi 
uo frequently  merely  extensions  of  the  same  affections  in  the  other.  like 
the  brain,  too,  the  spinal  marrow  contains  at  once  nervous  centres  and  con- 
ducting filaments,  and  may  suffer  disease  in  these  constituents  separately  or 
conjointly. 

It  is  a  fact  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  tbe  diseases 
of  tho  cord,  that  it  has  a  double  office ;  Jir»t,  tbut  of  receiving  inipreasioni 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  and  of  transmitting  influence  to  those  parts, 
which  it  may  do  independently  of  the  brain ;  and  secondly ^  that  of  conveying 
influence  to  and  from  the  braip.  By  the  former  office  it  regulates,  conjointly 
with  the  ganglia,  most  of  the  organic  functions  so  fnr  as  nervous  inflnenoe  is 
concerned;  by  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  sensation  and  voluntary  motioa 
over  tho  greater  portion  of  the  body.  Two  sets  of  phenomena,  therefore,  are 
consequent  upon  disease,  of  the  cord.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  as  tbe  resah 
of  a  perversion  of  its  direct  original  action,  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  diges- 
tive, respiratory,  circulatory,  nutritive,  secretory,  and  reproductive  functions, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  spinal  centres ;  and,  ii 
the  second  place,  those  indicative  of  interrupted  or  deranged  cerebral  influence,* 
such  as  perverted,  dcflcient,  or  abolished  sensation,  and  in  various  degrees  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  Involuntary  or  spasmodic  muscular 
contractions  may  arise  either  from  disorder  of  the  reflex  spinal  function  seated 
in  the  centres,  or  from  disease  of  the  conducting  filaments. 

As  different  parts  of  tho  spinal  marrow  preside  over  different  functions,  and 
tho  nerves  which  convey  influence  to  and  from  the  brain  leave  the  cord  ii 
different  parts  of  its  course,  it  follows  that  the  morbid  phenomena  must  vary 
with  the  portion  of  the  cord  affected.  So  far  as  the  several  spinal  centres  are 
concerned,  the  expression  of  their  disease  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  organ 
or  function  over  which  they  preside ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  in  relation  to 
cerebral  influence,  if  interrupted  by  didease  of  tho  conducting  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  it  must  bo  so  for  all  parts  supplied  with  nerves  below  the  seat 
of  dincusc,  while  those  above  may  be  UDaffeetcd.  Thus,  disease  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  cord  will  affect  speech,  deglutition,  respiration,  and  all  the  or- 
ganic functions  in  the  neck  and  upper  extremities;  while  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion  may  be  deranged  in  all  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  spinal 
nerves.  Disease  in  the  upper  dorsal  portion  affects  especially  the  digestive 
function,  more  or  less  also  respiration  and  circulation ;  while  paralytic  symp- 
toms are  confined  to  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  The  lower  dorsal  and 
lumbar  portion  may  involve  in  their  disorder  the  bowels,  and  the  urinary  and 
genital  apparatus,  and  produce  palsy  in  the  lower  extremities,  without  afiect- 
iug  tho  chest  and  arms. 

In  the  following  articles,  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow  are  treated  of 
under  the  several  heads  of  1.  inflammation,  2.  organic  affections  not  necessa- 
rily inflammatory,  and  8.  functional  disorder. 
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INFLA^IMATION  OP  THE  SPINAL  MAtRROW  AND  ITS 

MEMBRANES. 

There  is  in  the  spinal  marrow  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  hrajn  in  distin- 
gniehing  between  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  that  of  the  neryous 
matter.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are  generally  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  asso- 
ciated ;  and  probably  almost  always  so,  when  they  occupy  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  cord.  Nevertheless,  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  distinct;  and, 
even  when  connected,  often  exhibit  phenomena  which  indicate  that  one  of  ' 
these  structures  is  more  prominently  affected  than  the  other.  It  is  not  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  treat  of  them  distinctly ;  and  I  shall  do  so,  under  the 
names  of  spinal  meningitu  and  wyelUU;  though  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  be  aware  that,  in  neither  case,  b  the  name  exclusive;  the  former 
term  admitting  the  idea  of  attendant  inflammation  of  the  nervous  matter,  and 
the  latter,,  that  of  the  meninges. 

1.  Spinal  Meningiiis. — ^This  is  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  with  or  without  inflammation  of  the  medullary  substance. 
The  membranes  are  primarily  and  chiefly  affected ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  grade  of  action  in  the  medullary  matter  often  scarcely  exceeds  the  point 
of  high  vascular  irritation ;  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  depth. 

The  student  will  recollect  that  the  membranes  of  the  spina!  cord  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  brain,  with  which  they  are  continuous ;  the  pia  mater 
immediately  enveloping  the  proper  cord,  the  dura  mater  lining  the  bony, 
eanal,  and  the  arachnoid  lying  between  them,  and  giving  a  coating  to  both. 
The  arachnoid  cavity  of  the  spine  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  brain. 

Of  the  membranes,  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  chiefly  affected,  but  very 
seldom  exclusively.  The  arachnoid,  from  its  want  of  vascularity,  scarcely 
appears  to  suffer.  The  pia  mater  is  almost  always  the  prominent  seat  of  the 
inflammation. 

It  is  chiefly  through  irritaUon  of  the  nervous  matter,  either  of  the  cord,  olr 
of  the  nerves  passing  out  from  it,  that  the  disease  makes  itself  known;  almost 
idl  its  peculiar  symptoms  being  such  as  result  from  disturbance  of  the  spinal 
functions. 

Spinal  meningitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  may  exist  separately,  or  in 
oonnexion  with  cerebral  meningitis.  In  its  highly  acute  forms  it  is  very  often 
thus  complicated.  It  will  be  most  conveniently  considered,  in  relation  to  the 
symptoms,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  acute,  cerebro-spinal,  and  chronic. 

ActUe  Spinal  Meningitis. — ^This  is  sometimes  preceded  by  soreness  or  dnll 
pains  in  the  back,  and  feelings  of  heaviness  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  ex- 
tremities ;  but  not  unfrequently  it  begins  abruptly  with  severe  pain  in  the 
q>ine,  either  confined  to  one  part  of  the  column,  or  beginning  in  one  part,  and 
extending  through  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  its  length.  The  cervioal  por-^ 
lion  is  said  to  be  attacked  more  frequently  than  the  dorsal  or  lumbar.  The 
pain  is  much  increased  by  motion ;  and  is  very  often  attended  with  a  ^Kng 
of  constriction  around  the  body,  either  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  according  to 
the  precise  seat  of  the  inflammation.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  spinal  inflammation  of  whatever  kind. 

Nor  is  the  pain  confined  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 
In  all  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  affected  part  of  the 
spine,  there  are  uneasy  sensations  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  acute  neuralgic 


puns,  but  more  frequently  tiogling,  fonnication,  or  nnmbneM,  espeeiallj  ia 
the  extremities. 

Another  very  frequent  and  chcraoteristie  phenomenon  is  apMinodio  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  more  partieularly  of  those  lying  along  the  apine.  The  head 
is  drawn  firmly  haekward,;  abd  long  kept  }n  that  |KMitlon;*atid  aoaietiBiea  the 
whole  trunk  is  stiffly  bent  In  the  same  dirisotioni  constituting  eomplete  opis- 
thotonos. Spasmodic  closuilr  of  the  jaws,  and  erampe  of  the  extremities  ars 
.not  uncommon.  Clonic  spaams  are  also  eiperienoed  amonntiiuf  in  gmne  cases 
almost  to  oosTulsions,  in  olben,  only  to  twitehing  of  the  teacms.  GeiMnal 
oouTulsionaJsre  rare  unless  the  brain  is  inTolved. 

/  The  limibs  are  enfeebled;  but  the  poifer  of-Tduntuy  noiioa  it  •aeldoB 
entirely  lost,  at  letit  in  the  earlier  stages. 

The  attack  is  aeoompanied  with  febrile  symptona.  The  puLw  ia  bard  and 
frequent,  though  sometimes  small;  the  impulse  of  the  lieari  ia  strong;  the 
akin  is  hot  and  ofien  perspirmg,  sometimes  profusely  so;  the  rsspiratioB  is 
laboriousi  hurried  or  slow,  pnd  umost  always  restriot«d ;  aaoreiia  and  eonsti- 
pation  are  ordinary  miptoma;.  and  retention  of  urine  ia  rerj  apt  to  oeeuri 
requiring  the  uae  w  the  eatbeter. 

The  symptoms  oocssionally  remit  considerably,  aa^in  eerdbral  meningitis^ 
and  are  said  eren  to'  intermit,  but  afterwards  to  return  with  iaereaaed  ▼iolenee. 
At  length,  if  relief  is  not  obtained,  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  email,  and 
feeble;  symptoms  of  drowsiness,  nerhaps  of  delirium,  oeeur,  endiiig  finally 
in  coma;  sometimes  paralyais  of  the  extremities  nii^  be  obaerred ;  iDTolua- 
tary  evacuations  take  plane  -from  the  rectum  and  buddbr;  and  the  patient 
dies,  at  a  period  yarying  firom  four  or  five  daya  to  two  weeka  from  the  eoai- 
•mencement  of  the  attads. 

When  the  apinal  eanal  is  opened  after  death,  the  cord  usually  appsan 
awollen ;  but  this  is  owing  to  tfaiekening  or  efiusion  in  the  membianea;  and 
not  to  inoreased  bulk  of  the  medulla  its^,  which  may  even  be  compressed. 
The  dara  mater  is  deeper  oolouied  than  usual  in  health ;  the  arachnoid  ex- 
hibits little  change ;  the  pia  mater  is  reddened,  injected,  and  swollen ;  and 
these  phenomena  are  observed  more  especially  on  the  posterior  face  ci  the 
cord.  A  turbid  serum  is  often  seen,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinel 
canal,  where  it  is  oarried  by  gravitation.  Goagulable  lymph  and  pns  are 
found  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  spread  over  the  surfeee  of  the 
membranes.  The  medullary  substance  may  be  somewhat  injeetM,  but  ie 
rarely  softened,  unless  in  the  cases  attended  with  paralysis. 

Cerehrthtipinal  MeningiHi.'^ThiB  form  of  the  disease  most'  eommonly  oe- 
curs  epidemically,  and  has  been  observed,  under  such  oircumstaneea,  to  attack 
more  especially  young  persons  and  males.  Thus,  in  Franoe  it  haa  pversiled 
among  the  young  recruits,  and  in  Ireland  has  been  described  as  occwirsf 
almost  exclusively  in  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Commencing  io  1837 
in  the  South  of  France,  it.gradually  extended  over  most  of  that  country,  at- 
tacking preferably  the  garrisoned  towns.  An  epidemic  of  it  in  Irelaod  vai 
described  by  Drs.  Darby  and  Mayne,  in  the  Dublin  Journal.*  A  similar  epi- 
demic has  prevailed  of  late  years  in  limited  districts  in  our  Senth-weslen, 
and  in  the  New  England  Stotes.t 

In  the  severest  cases,  the  attack  is  ushered  in  with  a  ehill,  during  wbiek 

•  See  Ranking'B  Ahtiraet,  vol  ii.  No.  1,  p.  151,  and  No.  2,  p.  191. 

f  See  papers  by  Dr.  Hieka,  of  Vicksborg,  Miaaisaippi,  and  Dr.  Ti^lor,  of  WhitenUt, 
Teonessee,  in  the  Al  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  It.  40 ;  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Abm, 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  /Mid.,  t.  296 ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  A  Stone,  ia  tbt  Am<«« 
JM.  and  Surg,  Jmtm.^  zL  201. 
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the  patient  oomplains  of  acute  abdominal  pains,  is  not  nufrequently  affected 
with  vomiting  and  pnrgiBg,  and  sometimes  sinks  into  a  state  resembling  the 
collapse  of  cholera.  After  .a  time  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  the  disease  are  developed.  In  milder  cases,  the  earlier  sjmp^ 
toms  are  general  uneasinessi  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  headache,  pain  in  the  neck, 
bairk,  or  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  a  feeling  of  prickling  and  pain 
in  the  limbs,  stiffness  of  th^e  jaws,  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  perhaps  also 
difficult  micturition,  and  constipation.  When  the  disease  is  completely 
formed,  there  are  violent  headache,  increased  sensitiveness  to  light  and  sound, 
delirium,  convulsions;  and,  along  with  these  cerebral  symptoms,  others  in- 
dicating the  spinal  disease,  such  as  already  described  under  simple  spinal 
meningitis,  among  the  most  striking  of  which  are  the  rigid  spasms  or  cramps, 
drawing  the  head  stiflBy  backward,  and  sometimes  rendering  the  whole  body 
almost  as  rigid  as  a  board.  The  countenance  is  said  in  some  cases  to  assume 
the  peculiar  tetanic  expression.  High  febrile  excitement  occurs,  with  a  hot 
skin,  very  frequent  pulse,  insatiable  thirst,  vomiting,  and  epigastric  tender- 
ness. Not  unfrequently  typhoid  phenomena  manifest  themselves,  as  a  dry^ 
tongue  with  sordes,  feeble  pulse,  prostration  of  strength,  petechias,.  &c.' 
Should  a  favourable  change  not  take  place,  comatose  and  paralytic  symptoms 
make  their  appearance;  and  death  soon  follows.  The  disease  sometimes  com- 
pletes its  course  in  less  than  forty>eight  hours;  but  more  frequently  termir 
nates  about  the  fifth  day ;  and  sometimes  runs  on  for  two  or  three  weeks.- 
The  mean  duration  of  fatal  cases  is  stated  at  about  ten  days. 

The  appearances  after  death  are  those  already  detailed  under  cerebral  and 
spinal  meningitis.  There  is  said,  in  some  cases,  1o  be  an  extraordinary  ab- 
sence .of  cerebral  lesion ;  no  induration,  softening,  or  unusual  vascularity 
being  observed;  and  instances  occur  in  which  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  free  from  signs  of  infiammatibn.  (Arch,  Ghi.f  4e  s^r.,  xix.  391.)  In 
general  the  most  striking  appearance  is  that  of  an  effusion  of  yellowish  or 

greenish  lymph  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  rather  scattty  on  the 
emispheres,  more  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and,  in  the  spinal 
colnmn,  investing  the  cord  completely,  sometimes  extending  to  the  extremity 
of  the  caudex  equina,  and  giving  a  coat  to  each  of  the  spinal  nerves.  None 
of  this  secretion  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  whether 
cranial  or  spinal.  Sometimes  the  serous  membranes  generally,  including  also 
the  synovial,  show  purulent  manifestations.  {Ibid,^  392.) 

M.  Boudin  has  identified  this  disease,  as  it  has  appeared  in  France,  with 
typhus  fever,  from  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  which  it  differs  simply  in  the 
seat  of  the  local  lesion.  .  He  believes  it  to  be  contagious,  and  thus  accountt 
for  its  tendency  to  attack  crowded  populations,  as  military  depots  and  garrisons. 
Another  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  its  nature  is  the  pow«r« 
lessness  of  purely  antiphlogistic  measures  in  its  cure,  while  it  yields  not 
unfrequently  to  an  opposite  treatment.  (^Arch,  Gen.,  4e  s4r.,  xix.  392.)  Larget 
doses  of  opium  have  proved  very  useful.  The  disease,  as  it  has  occurred  epi- 
demically in  the, United  States,  is  probably  of  the  same  character.  This  is  a 
point  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  treatment.  If  pure  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  it  must  be  encountered  by  the  energetic  employment  of  antiphlo- 
gistic measures;  if  a  malignant  febrile  disease,  simply  attended  w4tb  the 
ccrebro- spinal  inflammation,  it  is  to  be  treated  on  other  principles  altogether. 
I  have  little  doubt  that,  wherever  it  occurs  as  an  apparent  epidemic,  present- 
ing the  grave  characters  above  described,  it  is  in  fact  a  form  of  malignatit 
fever,  belonging  to  the  group  of  typhous  diseases,  and  bearing  a  close  analogy 
in  general  character  to  the  typhous  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  in  1812  and  for  several  years  afterward^  and  to  the  malignant  affection 
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which  has  of  late  visited  and  still  continaos  to  visit  isolated  tracts  of  oar 
country,  under  the  name  of  Uack  tongite  or  malttjnant  erjf$ipe.itu.* 

Chronic  Spinal  Meningitis. — This  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  acute, 
unless  as  a  consequence  of  organic  disease  of  the  oord,  or  the  vertebrae.  It 
comes  on  with  dull  pains  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  with  deranged 
sensations  in  the  extremities,  such  as  formication,  tingling,  &o.,  and  disorder 
in  the  functions  of  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  or  pelvic  viscera.  The  charac- 
teristic rigid  or  tonic  spasms  take  place  after  a  time ;  the  limbs  become  con- 
tracted,  the  head  is  sometimes  drawn  to  one  side, -or  permanently  backward, 
and  even  the  trunk  distorted.  The  patient  often  suffers  much  from  acute 
pains  in  the  limbs,  abdomen,  &c.  An  acute  attack  sometimes  supervenes, 
and  proves  speedily  fatal;  or  death  takes  place  from  the  consequences  of 
paralj^^sis,  exhaustion,  or  a  gradual  failure  of  the  vital  functions,  after  many 
months  or  years  of  suffering.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  i«- 
coverv  often  takes  place  under  judicious  treatment. 

2.  Myelitis  (from  ftvfxbf,  marrow)  is  here  employed  to  signif^f  inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  cord.  Like  spinal  meningitis,  it  may  be 
acute  or  chronic.  In  very  acute  cases,  there  is  much  spinal  pain,  which  is 
greatly  increased  by  motion  and  pressure,  and  convulsions  sometimes  attend 
the  early  stage.  Pains  too  are  experienced  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  affected  portion  of  the  cord.  FormicatioD, 
tingling,'  numbness,  and  a  feeling  of  coldness  in  the  limbs  are  ordinary  sen- 
sations. These  may  occur  in  a  single  limb,  in  both  of  the  lower  extremities, 
or  in  one-half  of  the  body.  Along  with  deranged  sensation  there  is  also  dimi- 
nished power  of  the  muscles,  which  is  at  first  indicated  by  uncertainty  of 
movement,  and  ends,  if  the  ease  advance,  in  complete  paralysis.  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  this  affection,  the  pains  generally  cease.  Sometimes  the  para- 
lysis begins  at  the  remotest  part  of  the  extremities,  and  gradnally  ascends, 
until  it  involves  the  vital  organs.  Not  unfrequently  involuntary  contrte- 
tions  of  the  muscles,  cither  rigid  or  clonic,  accompany  this  loss  of  voluntary 
motion.  Sensation  may  continue,  or  be  abolished.  The  continuance  of  sen- 
sation, when  the  power  of  motion  is  lost,  is  explained  by  the  different  origio 
of  the  nerves  belonging  to  these  functions.  When  there  is  paralysis  of 
motion  alone,  the  anterior  nerves  only  are  affected;  when  both  functions  ire 
paralyzed,  the  disease  has  seized  upon  both  sets  of  nerves. 

It  was  supposed  that  disease  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  columns 
might  have  differences  of  effect,  corresponding  with  the  nerves  proci'eding 
respectively  from  them;  and  a  case  of  paralysis,  as  detailed  by  Abercrombie, 
in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  limbs  continued  unimpaired,  and  af^r  death 
the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  were  found  diffluent, 
while  the  posterior  retained  their  consistence,  gave  some  countenance  to  the 
supposition,  liut  another  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  which 
a  precisely  similar  condition  of  the  limbs,  during  life,  was  found,  after  death, 
to  be  accompanied  with  softening  of  the  posterior  column  exclusively.  (  IVaf- 
9tm*»  LcctHtcSf  2d  Am.  ed.,  p.  296.)  This  apparent  anomaly  may  be  ex- 
plained, upon  the  supposition  that  the  conducting  fibres  cross  each  other 
before  ieaviug  (he  spinal  column. 

The  paralysis  extends  to  the  bowels,  producing  obstinate  constipation,  and 

*  In  a  commuoicatioD  to  the  -*V.  OrUant  Medical  and  SurgieaUovmal  (ix.  184 ».  Pr. 
n.  F.  Taylor  iftntcH  that  he  htm  fuund  the  ordiimry  antiphlogihiic  remedies  almoixt  un- 
less, but  hiiK  (»htrtined  great  advantMgc  from  n  conibiimtion  of  salphate  of  quiiiia  aod 
opium.  >;ivcn  tVovIy  until  they  produced  a  decided  impression  on  the  Kystein,  mu\  thca 
followed  by  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  compoimd  extract  of  coluoyntli, 
so  as  to  produce  full  and  free  purgation.  {Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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to  the  bkdder,  cansing  reteDtion  of  urine;  bnt  ultimatelji  the  Bphincters 
becomiug  iDVolved)  these  conditioDs  are  fonowed  by  incoDtineiice. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  muscles  thus  lose  their  power,  th&.orgaDici  func- 
tions are  deranged.  The  stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  genital  organs, 
aro  liable  to  various  disorder.  Palpitations,  dyspncea,  and  hiccough  are  dot 
unfrequeat  attendants  on  the  disease. 

Febrile  symptoms  are  not  usually  developed  in  any  considerable  degree. 
The  pulse  is  seldom  much  accelerated,  and  is  often  slower  than  in  health. 
The  respiration  is  also  slow  and  confined. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  very  speedily,  even  during  the  first  or  second 
day.  This  may  be  readily  understood,  when  the  affection  occupies  the  cord 
above  the  point  at- which  the  respiratory  nerves  pass  off.  Respiration  must 
cease,  if  the  spinal  marrow  above  this  point  become  incapable  of  conveying 
influence  from  the  respiratory  centre.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  an 
equal  amount  of  disease  would  be  longer  in  producing  death,  because  the  func- 
tions immediately  essential  to  life  are  not  interrupted. 

When  the  case  is  at  all  protracted,  esohars  are  apt  to  form  upon  the  back 
and  hips,  in  consequence  of  pressure ;  and  the  fatal  issue  is  hastened  by  the 
exhausting  discharges  which  take  place.  There  is  no  fixed  period  for  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  Though,  as  already  stated,  it  may,  in  the 
acute  form,  end  in  less  than  forty-eight  hoursf  yet,  much  more  frequently,  it 
runs  on  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  longer;  and  its  term  may  vary,  according 
to  its  degree  of  acutcness  or  chronicity,  from  the  period  mentioned,  to  weeks, 
months,  or  years. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  more  frequent  than  the  acute, 
commences  almost  insensibly,  with  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  spine,  slightly 
disordered  sensations  in  the  extremities,  and  unusual  fatigue  after  exertion ; 
bat  little  apprehension  is  felt,  until,  at  length,  paralytic  symptoms  begin  to 
be  experienced.  These  slowly  increase.  The  patient  may  be  affected  with 
tremors,  which  are  sometimes  almost  constant^  The  gait  becomes  uncertain, 
vacillating,  tottering,  ^be  limbs  no  longer  support  the  body.  The  paralysis 
encroaches  upon  the  trunk,  affects  the  urinary  organs,  and  ascends  at  last  to 
the  chest.  Involuntary  startings  of  the  muscles,  and  sometimes  l*igid  con- 
tractions mingle  with  the  advancing  paralysis.  Sloughs  and  ulcers,  with 
exhausting  discharges,  fonn  upon  the  sacrum^  hips,  &c.,  and  the  patient  loses 
all  power  over  his  evacuations.  The  pulse  is  usually  slow  and  feeble,  the 
aarface  pale,  and  the  limbs  frequently  edematous.  Death  takes  place  as  the 
fesult  of  exhaustion,  and  sometimes  of  asphyxia,  the  paralysis  rising  gradu- 
ally, until  it  involves  the  chest. 

The  chief  anatomical  character  of  myelitis  is  softening  of  the  medulla.  This 
exists  in  various  degrees,  from  a  slight  diminution  of  consistence  to  complete 
dtfiiuence.  Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  softened  part  has  some  shade  of  red, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  yellowish,  or  of  the  natural  whiteness.  The  soft- 
ness may  occupy  a  portion  only  of  the  diameter  of  the  cord,  passing  upward 
and  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  column,  or  may  involve  its  whole  thick- 
ness. Doubts  have  been  CTitertained  whether  the  yellow  and  white  softening 
are  really  the  result  of  inflammation.  They  are  attended  with  the  same 
symptoms  during  life.  Signs  of  meningitis  are  often  observed  in  connexion 
with  the  myelitis,  but  not  always. 

Diof/noiis. — It  has  been  suggested  that  meningeal  inflammation  might  be 
recognized  by  the  existence  of  tonic  spafms  or  rigidity;  but  these  happen  also 
in  pure  myelitis,  though  less  frequent  or  striking.  Paralysis  may  generally 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  latter  complaint,  when  attended  with  other 
nfiu-ks  of  inflammation  in  the  spinal  column.    It  is^  however,  of  little  con- 
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gcquence  to  distiDguish  the  two  affections,  as  their  treatment  is  easentiallj  tk« 
same.  It  is  more  important  not  to  mistake  spinal  inflammation,  whether  me- 
ningeal or  medullary,  for  rheumatism.  Cases  of  the  former  diseases  hsTe  often 
heen  fatally  neglected,  under  the  impression  that  they  belonged  to  the  latter. 
It  is  only  in  the  early  stages  that  there  can  be  any  danger  of  such  a  mistake. 
The  occurrence  of  tonic  spasms,  or  of  paralytic  symptoms,  would  sufficiently 
distinguish  the  spinal  inflammation.  When  these  are  absent,  a  just  inference 
can  sometimes  be  drawn  from  pressure,  which,  in  spinal  inflammation,  will 
occasion  most  uneasiness  when  made  upon  the  spinous  processes,  in  rheuma- 
tism, commonly,  when  made  alongside  of  the  spine.  In  rheumatism,  moreover, 
the  pain  on  motion,  is  generally  very  obviously  dependent  on  the  contractioa 
of  the  muscles.  There  may  be  some  danger  of  confounding  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  or  its  membranes,  with  spinal  irritation;  but  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  latter  affection  for  the  diagnostic  symptoms. 

Causes, — Among  the  most  common  causes  of  spinal  inflammation  are  falls, 
blows,  great  and  frequent  straining,  and  fatiguing  muscular  exertion  of  all 
kinds.  Abuse  of  the  venereal  propensity  is  also  said  to  produce  it,  especially 
that  form  of  it  attended  with  softening.  Vicissitudes  of  weather,  alcoholio 
drinks,  and  other  ordinary  sources  of  inflammation  occasionally  act  as  causes. 
Sometimes  it  sppears  to  result  from  epidemic  influence.  Other  diseases  of 
the  spine  occasion  it,  such  as  caries,  tubercles,  &c.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  inflammation  of  the  corresponding  tissue  in  the  brain.  Spinal 
softening  has  often  been  observed  in  the  epileptic  and  insane. 

Prognosis, — The  severe  forms  of  spinal  and  cerebro-spinal  inflammadon  are 
very  dangerous,  though  not  so  necessarily  fatal  as  some  writers  appear  to  be- 
lieve. Cures  of  this,  as  of  cerebral  meningitis,  may  be  effected  in  many  cases 
by  prompt  and  energetic  treatment.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  especially 
in  the  epidemic  form  of  the  disease,  the  death-blow  seems  to  be  given  at  the 
very  commencement.  Very  discouraging  opinions  are  also  given  of  the  prog- 
nosis in  myelitis.  After  it  has  advanced  to  confirmed  paralysis,  there  may 
not  be  much  to  hope  for;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  in  ita  early  stages,  it  is 
often  set  aside  by  judicious  remedies.  In  no  case  should  the  practitioner  de- 
spair, unless  when  the  powers  of  life  are  obviously  giving  way,  when  the  patient 
loses  command  of  the  sphincters^  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  sloughs 
is  evinced. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  spinal  inflammation  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  inflammation  elsewhere.  In  the  acute  affection, 
bleeding  as  freely  and  as  frequently  as  the  pulse  and  general  strength  will 
permit;  copious  and  repeated  local  depletion  by  cups  and  leeches  along  the 
spine,  with  emollient  lukewarm  cataplasms  in  the  intervals;  purging  with 
calomel  in  the  beginning,  and  subsequently  with  the  Haline  cathartics,  but 
never  violently ;  and,  lastly,  should  the  disease  not  yield  to  depletion,  blis- 
ters over  the  whole  length  of  the  inflamed  portion,  with  the  use  of  mercury 
in  reference  to  its  constitutional  impression,  constitute  the  sum  of  the  treat- 
ment. Some  recommend  cold  to  the  spine,  as  to  the  head  in  cerebral  inflam- 
mation ;  but  I  should  apprehend  the  production  of  other  internal  diseases  from 
this  remedy,  applied  to  the  naked  surface  of  the  body  with  such  steadiness  is 
to  be  at  all  efficient,  llefrigerant  diaphoretics  and  cooling  drinks  may  be 
given  during  the  existence  of  febrile  symptoms.  Perfect  rest  should  be  en- 
joined ;  and  the  patient  should  never  be  permitted  to  rise  even  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  stool.  The  diet,  of  course,  must  be  rigidly  antiphlogistic  Care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  undue  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  and 
for  this  purpose  recourse  should  be  had,  if  necessary,  to  the  catheter. 

The  chronic  affection  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  principled  precisely, 
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but  less  energetically. .  Bcpeated  leeching  and  cnpiung  will  here  be  prefer* 
able  to  genieral  bleeding.  A  constant  recession  of  blisters  must  be  main* 
tained;  or  their  place  supplied  by  issues,  setons,  oopioiMi  antimonial  pustula- 
tion,  or  moza.  Sopie  writers  strongly  recommend  toe  actual  cautery.  Much 
may  be  expected  from  a  moderate  and  long  sustained  mercurial  impression; 
but  it  will  be  important  so  to  manage  the  remedy  as  scarcely  to  produce  anj 
effect  upon  the  mouth.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  is  absolute  rest 
in  bed.  For  th^  treatment  of  any  paralytic  affectioUi  which  may  remaia 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  paralysis. 
The  disposition  to  slough  should  be  guarded  against,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
means  of  alcoholic  lotions,  the  lead  plaster,  hollow sCushions,  down  pillows, 
and  occasional  change  of  position ;  and,  when  ulcers  have  formed,  they  should 
be  dressed  frequently  and  carefully,  so  as  to  preserve  cleanliness;  and  fetor 
should  be  corrected  by  creasotiq  or  chlorine  washes. 

In  epidemic  ccrebro-spinal  meningitis,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  state 
of  the  system,  which  often  requires  the  support  of  tonic  and  stimulant  mea- 
sures, such  as.  are  adapted  to  typhus  fever,  while  the  local  inflammation  is  to 
be  encountered  by  leeches  or  cups,  followed  by  blisters  to-  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  along  the  dpine.  Copious  depletion  is  out  of  the  question. in  tba 
malignant,  cases* 
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ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

Allusion  is  here  had  io>  affections  not  essentially  inflammatory  in  their  cha- 
racter. As  they  all  produce  certain  common  effects,  they  may, be  most  con- 
veniently considered  undergone  head.  These  effects,  so  f^  as  the  symptoms 
are  concerned,  resolve  themselves  into  those  of  pressure  upon  the  cord,  and 
of  irritation,  inflammation,  or  disorganization  of  its  substance. 

Symptoms,- — Pain  of  various  degree  and  character  is  felt  in  the  spine; 
moderate  or  severe,  dull  or  acute,  burning,  gnawing,  lancinating,  heavy,  pul^ 
sative,  &c.  There  are  also  morbid  sensations  of  different  kinds  in  those 
portions  of  the  body  supplied  with  nervous  influence  from  the  part  affected. 
Feeliogs  of  tingling,  pricking,  or  formication,  of  numbness  and  coldness,  and 
frequently  of  acute  pain,  sometimes  stationary,  somcftimes  shooting  along  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  are  experienced  in  the  limbs,  and  different  |>art8  of  the 
trunk  and  neck.  Uneasy  sensations  of  almost  infinite  diversity-are  felt  in  the 
chest,  abdomen,  or  pelvis,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  spinal  affection ; 
and  among  these  sensations  sharp  or  neuralgic  pains  are  not  unfrequent.  A 
sense  of  stricture,  as  of  a  band  about  the  body,  is  very  common. . 

Superadded  to  deranged  sensation,  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  weakness 
of  the  muscles,  which  at  length  ends  in  palsy,  sometimes  both  of  sense*  and 
motion,  sometimes  of  the  latter  exclusively ;  and  the  paralytic  affection  may 
be  confined  to  one  limb  or  one  side,  may  extend  to. several  limbs,  or  may  em- 
brace almost  the  whole  body.  Paraplegia  is  among  the  most  comtnon  results* 
Constipation  and  retention  of  urine,  or  the  contrary  condition  of  Incontinence^ 
are  apt  to  occur,  consequent  on  paralysis  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  in  the 
former  case,  and  of  the  sphincters  in  the  latter.  The  palsied  limbe  undergo 
atrophy,  and  often  become  the  seat  of  serous  effusion. 

Involuntary  muscular  contractions  very  often  accompany  the  loss  of  volun- 
tary power,  and  either  tetanic  rigidity,  or  clonic  spasms,  are  experienced  iq 
difierent  parts  of  the  body.    The  dige&tion^  respiration^  and  circulation  uil« 
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dergo  various  disorder.    Yomiting,  dyspncea,  and  palpitaticm  are  «u>t  uofre- 

Snent  When  the  disease  is  near  the  foramen  magBom,  deglotiiion  is  dif- 
cult,  and  respiration  especially  disturbed.  The  brain  aonetimes  becomes 
involved  directly  or  sympathetically ;  and  headache,  delirium,  eoovuUions, 
strabismus,  stupor,  ooma,  &c.,  are  added  to  the  other  symptoma.  Finally, 
aloughs  upon  the  surface  result  from  pressure,  and  are  followed  by  exhausting 
ulcers.  Death  takes  place  either  from  pure  exhaustion,  or  from  interruption 
of  one  of  the  vital  functions.  The  disease  may  be  a  few  months,  or  many 
years,  in  completing  its  course. 

Of  the  affections  alluded  to,  most  are  inevitably  fiital.  But  I  rank  under 
the  same  head,  effusion  into  the  spinal  canal,  when  aufficient  to  give  riae  to 
the  above  phenomena,  or  most  of  them ;  and  this  may  end  favourably.  The 
following  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  several  affecdons. 

Ilemorrhnge, — Blood  may  be  effused  without  the  dura  mater,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  between  that  and  the  pia  mater,  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
marrow.  It  is  very  generally  consequent  upon  active  congestion,  and  there- 
fore often  associated  with  signs  of  inflammation ;  nor  are  we  in  posnession  of 
any  means  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis.  But,  when  the  symptoms  of 
compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  come  on  suddenly,  we  may  suspect  the 
existence  of  hemorrhage.  As  the  blood  sometimes  travels  from  one  part  to 
another,  the  symptoms  may  be  expected  to  change  their  seat  When  effused 
around  the  cord,  it  may  produce  only  a  moderate  degree  of  numbness  or  mus- 
cular weakness ;  when  into  its  substance,  it  generally  gives  rise  to  complete 
paral^-sis.  Either  death  may  ensue,  or  the  blood  may  become  encysted  and 
absorbed,  as  in  the  brain.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
hemorrhage,  the  remedies  indicated  are  perfect  rest,  cold  applications  to  the 
spine  when  the  symptoms  are  threatening,  depletion  as  far  as  the  state  of  the 
system  may  warrant,  and,  finally,  should  signs  of  inflammation  present  them- 
selves, the  various  measures  applicable  to  that  affection. 

Serous  Effusion, — Ifydrorachis. — As  the  spinal  arachnoid  cavity,  and  the 
space,  if  wc  may  call  it  such,  between  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  brain,  liquid  effused  within  the  cranium  often  finii 
its  way  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  produces  the  symptoms  resulting  from  pres- 
sure  upon  the  cord.     This  not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  hydrocephalic 
patients;  and  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  there  is  imperfection  in  the  booj 
parietesof  the  canal,  as  in  spina  biflda,  a  tumour,  disappearing  or  diminishiog 
upon  pressure,  is  apt  to  show  itself  upon  the  spine.     Serous  effusion  may  tbo 
originate  within  the  spinal  cavity,  either  occupying  the  spaces  before  alluded 
to,  infiltrating  the  substance  of  the  marrow,  hollowing  out  for  itself  cavitiei 
in  that  substance,  or  confined  to  the  space  without  the  dura  mater.     In  the 
last  case  it  is  necessarily  spinal  in  its  origin,  as  the  dura  mater  adheres  to  the 
bone  at  the  foramen  magnum,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  any  communica- 
tion with  the  cranium.     But,  except  in  the  instance  of  spina  bifida  abore 
mentioned,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  upon  the  nature  of  these  cases.   At 
best  we  can  only  conjecture  that  there  is  serous  effusion  in  the  spinal  canal, 
when  the  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow,  palsy,  nanielj,  of 
sense  and  motion,  in  various  degrecH,  accompany  evidences  of  oerebral  effusion. 
When  tlie  fluid  travels  readily,  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  erect  pon- 
tion,  through  the  influence  of  gravitation,  may  cause  it  to  accumulate  in  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  produce  the  symptoms  more  espe- 
cially of  compression  of  this  part.     When,  therefore,  we  find  numbness  and 
debility  of  the  lower  extremities  increased  by  the  erect  poeture,  we  may  infer 
that  there  is  probably  serum  in  the  canal.     For  the  treatment  of  spina  bifida 
the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  surgery.     In  other  oases  of  snppoaed  terooi 
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effosioD,  tbe  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the  pathological  condition  in  which 
it  may  be  thought  to  originate. 

Hyjiertrcfpky  and  Alrojyhy, — These  affections  have  been  occasionally  noticed 
upon  dissection,  without  being  traceable  to  any  other  pathological  state.   They 
are,  however,  merely  matters  of  anatomical  curiosity;  for  they  cannot  be  known  ^ 
during  life. 

Aneurimu,  ffydcUidSf  Tuherdeny  and  (7anptitcmiayou«  ITumourf  occasionally 
form  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  giv«  rise  to  the  pheuomena  already  detailed. 
Aneurisms  and  carcinoma  sometimes  also  press  on  the  spine  from  without,  and, 
producing  absorption  of  the  bony  matter,  eomeinto  an  irritating  or  destructive 
contact  with  the  cord,  and  occasion  the  most  harassing  symptoms.  The  diag- 
nosis in  all  these  cases  is  very  uncertain,  and  especially  so  when  the  disease 
IB  within  the  spinal  icanal.  Sometimes  a  probable  conclusion  may  be  formed 
from  the'nature  of  some  existing  disease  elsewhere.  Thus,  when  the  symp- 
toms enumerated  occur  in  an  individual  who  presents  obvious  signs  of  tubeN 
enlous  or  cancerous  affection;  they  may  without  any  great  violence  be  referred 
to  the  same  origin.  The  prognosis  is  almost  always  unfavourable.  The  treat* 
ment  is  wholly  palliative.  To  enjoin  rest,  to  adapt  the  diet  to  the  state  of 
the  system  and  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  to  draw 
off  the  urine  when  requisite,  ta  guard  as  much  as  possible  a^inst  eschars,  and  * 
to  relieve  pain  by  the  internal  and  local  use- of  anodynes,  is  all  th%t  is  left  for 
the  physician  in  most  of  these  cases.     Happily  they  are  rare. 

Article  HI. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE  OP  THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

When  it  is  considered  that  from  the  spinal  centres  probably  ffows  an  in- 
iuenee,  which  is  requisite  to  sustain  the  various  organic  functions  in  their 
healthy  condition,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  a  great  diversity  of  do- 
rangcment  in  these  functions  may  result  from  deficient,  excessive,  t)r  'per- 
verted action  in  the  centres,  without  the  necessary  existence  of  any  organic 
disease.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  many  disorders  of  the  digestive, 
respiratory,  and  circulatory  organs,  many  derangements  of  the  secretory  and 
BQtritive  processes,  of  which  the  causes  are  obscure,  might  be  traced  to  the 
apinal  marrow  as  their  source,  had  we  the  means  of  inv^igating  accurately 
the  functional  disorders  of  that  structure.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
•ach  a  reference  must  be  conjectural,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  some 
direct  evidence  exists  of  spinal  disturbance.  Still,  even  a  conjectural  refer- 
ence may  lead  to  useful  results ;  and  remedies  may  often  be  advantageously 
addressed  to  the  spine,  when  no  other  proof  of  disorder  in  the  cord  is  offered 
than  morbid  phenomena  of  the  organs  y)ver  which  it  presides.  Il  is,  indeed, 
a  good  practical  rule,  in  all  those  cases  of  functional  disease  in  any  part  of  the 
body  supplied  with  spinal  nerves,  of  which  the  cause  is  obscure,  to  bear  in 
mind  their  possible  origin  in  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  to  be  prepared,  should 
other  measures  fail,  to  have  recourse  to  such  as  may  be  calculated  to  influence 
that  portion  of  the  system. 

But,  while  it  is  probable  that  much  disorder  may  depend  on  the  spinal 
marrow,  which  cannot  be  clearly  traced  to  it,  there  are  numerobs  instances  in 
which  that  structure  affords  direct  evidence  of  a  diseased  condition,  and  thus 
enables  us  to  refer  various  morbid  phenomena  existing  elsewhere,  with  great 
confidence,  to  their  true  origin.  A  vast  addition  to  our  means  of  successfully 
•  combating  disease  has  been  made  by  the  comparatively  recent  opening  of  Ihia 
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new  field  in  therapeutics.  The  evidence  of  functional  Bpinal  disorder  aboTe 
alluded  to  is  that  offered  by  tenderness  upon  pressure  on  the  spinous  processeSy 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  spinal  meningitis  or  mye- 
litis. This  symptom  has  been  so  frequently  found  associated  with  yarioui 
disorders  in  different  parts  of  the  system,  which  have  yielded  to  remedies  ad« 
dressed  to  the  seat  of  it,  that  it  has  come  to  he  regarded  as  the  chamcteristie 
sign  of  a  peculiar  affection,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  is  generally  de- 
nominated Kpinal  irritativn.  The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted 
especially  to  the  consideration  of  that  affection. 

Spinal  IrritatiO]l.-~It  will  be  understood  that,  in  this  particular  ap- 
plication of  it,  the  term  spinal  irritation  is  not  intended  to  embrace  every 
example  of  morbidly  increased  excitement  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  or  a  part 
of  it,  but  only  those  cases  in  which  the  particular  phenomenon  above  alluded 
to  is  offered ;  that^  namely,  of  tenderness  upon  pressure  on  one  or  more  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebras. 

S^mptom». — These  are  immensely  diversified.  They  are,  indeed,  almost 
as  uumerousas  the  possible  derangements  of  function  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  spinal  marrow.  The  only  symptom  common 
to  all  the  cases  is  the  pathognomonic  one  above  referred  to.  Upon  makiof 
pressure  on  the  spinous  processes,  beginning  at  the  neck  and  prooceding  down- 
ward, we  may  find  either  a  general  tenderness  along  the  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  column,  or,  what  is  much  more  common,  the  teudcmess  may 
be  confined  to  one  or  a  very  few  of  the  vertebrae;  and,  not  unfrequently,  one 
id  more  acutely  sensitive,  while  above  and  below  it  the  tenderness  gradually 
diminishes  until  it  ceases  to  be  evident.  The  dorsal  vertebras  are  most  fre- 
quently affected.  There  is  not  less  difference  in  the  degree  of  tenderness,  tbaa 
in  its  precise  seat.  In  some  instances  it  is  slight,  requiring  rather  heavy  pres- 
sure to  develope  it;  in  others  it  is  exquiuitely  keen,  so  thul  a  touch  produces 
uneasiness,  and  the  slightest  pressure  occasions  intolerable  pain.  I  have  re- 
peatedly known  patients  to  start  as  if  struck  with  a  pistol  ball,  or  pierced  with 
a  kuife,  upon  gentle  pressure  being  made  with  the  finger  on  one  of  the  spinous 
processcH;  and,  even  in  a  state  of  apparent  coma,  with  all  other  parts  of  tke 
body  insensible  to  painful  impressions,  the  most  marked  evidence  of  suffering 
will  be  presented  by  the  face  of  the  patient,  and  the  movements  of  the  body, 
when  the  tender  vertebra  is  touched.  The  pain  is  often  described  as  shooting 
through  the  body  anteriorly,  and  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  sensatioas 
of  nausea,  or  sickening  faintness.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  there  is  little  or  no  pain  in  the  affected  portion  of 
the  spine  except  when  pressure  is  made,  so  that  the  real  seat  of  di&^ise  might 
escjipc  notice,  were  not  the  attention  of  the  physician  directed  towards  it  by 
symptoms  existing  elsewhere. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  these  symptoms ;  but  shall  content 
myself  with  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent.  They  vary 
with  the  portion  of  the  spine  affected ;  those  parts  espi>cially  showing  Mgnsti 
disorder,  which  receive  nerves  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  vivinity  of  the 
tender  vertebras.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  them  in  re's- 
tion  to  the  functions  than  the  particular  structures.  Beginning  with  the 
digestive  function,  we  have  difficult  deglutition,  stricture  of  the  ws^^phagos, 
gastrodyuia,  spasm  of  the  stomach,  excessive  thirst,  morbid  appetite  or  aoo- 
roxia,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  vunous  most  distressing  and  iudescrihible 
sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  such  as  attend  the  worst  cases  of  dy8pep^ia. 
Some  of  the  most  obstinate  instances  of  vomiting  that  I  have  witUL^sed 
appeared  to  be  dependent  on  this  cau.'ie.  In  the  bowels  there  are  ueura!^ 
and  colicky  puius,  flutuleucCi  and  the  most  diversiiied  uueasiuuaa. 
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The  respiratory  orgai^  are  aho  lUUe  to  be'  attacked.  The  roice  is  sotne- 
times  altered ;  violent  coogh  from  laryngeal  irritation  is  not  nncommon,  and 
alarming  sfxasm  of  the  glottis  occasionally  has  a  similar  origin.  The  dyspnoea 
which  attends  the  disease  is  sometimes  very  distressing,  scarcely  falling  short 
of  a  violent  paroxysm  of  asthma. 

Palpitations  of  the  heart  are  very  frequent,  and  other  signs  of  functional 
oardiao  disorder  are  occasionally  oflTered,  such  as  faintness  or  syncope,  and 
pains  xesembling  those  of , angina  pectoris. 

Deranged  hepatic  secretion,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  liver,  various  urinary 
disorder,  tenesmus,  and  derangements  of  the  sexual  functions,  especially 
mmenorrhtea,  are  net  uncommon. 

Neuralgic  pains  are  experienced  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  extremitieer, 
shoulders,  neck,  and  ocdput.  Pains,  too,  resembling  those  of  rheumatism, 
are  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Other  kinds  of  uneasiness,  such  as 
tingling,  formication,  pricking,  intense  itching,  burning,  numbness,  coldness, 
and  diversified  anomalous  sensations,  occur  in  the  -liml^  and  trunk.  Cramps, 
oonvulsive  movements,  and  paralytic  symptoms  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
inay  be  added  to  the  list.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  comatose  Symptoms 
Apparently  dependent  on  the  same  cause;  the  irritation  being  in  stch  cases 
probably  sympathetically  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  morbid  sensation  or  perversion  of  function, 
oocurring  in  any  part  of  the  body  beneath  the  head,  which  may  not  originate 
in  spinal  irritation;  and,  whenever  the  cause  of  any  existing  disorder  of  tjiis 
kind  is  obscure,  it  should  be  sought  for  in  the  spine. 

The  affection  often  attends  other  diseases.  It  is  very  common  in  hysteria, 
io  much  so  as  to  be  almost  characteristic  of  that  complaint.  It  is  also  occa- 
sionally observed  in  chorea  and  Epilepsy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  cases 
resembling  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  and  which  hove  been  mistaken  for  these 
complaints,  have  depended  upon  this  kind  of  spinal  irritation. 

Causen. — ^These  are  not  well  understood.  The  disease  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  women,  and  especially  during  the  menstruating  period,  or  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty-five.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  somb 
.oonnexion  with  the  uterus;  but  such  a  connexion  is  certainly  not  essential,  for 
the  disease  often  occurs  in  children,  and  sometimes  in  men.  Spinal  distortion 
seems  also  to  constitute  a  predisposition.  Of  the  exciting  causes,  chaUges  in 
the  weather  are  probably  among  the  most  fret^uent.  Mental  disturbance  ap- 
pears to  be  capable  of  inducing  it,  and  perhaps  any  other  cause  calculated 
strongly  to  impress  the  nervous  system. 

Nature. — Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  on  this  point.  While  the 
affection  is  generally  considered  as  residing  in  the  spinal  cord,  some  have 
been  unable  to  conceive  that  the  extreme  -tenderness  evinced  in  many  cases 
oonld  depend  upon  the  cord  itself,  enclosed  as  it  is  within  a  firm  bony  case, 
and  not  even  in  close  contact  with  that.  The  most  rational  view  of  the 
affection  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  seated  essentially  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
vertebrsB,  and  is  generally  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character.  It  is  readily 
oobceivable  that  irritation  may  be  propagated  from  this  structure  to  the 
nervous  tissue  of  the  cord,  or  at  least  to  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  the 
eord,  and  receive  as  they  pass  an  envelope  probably  of  the  diseaised  tissue. 
The  character  of  the  affection  in  the  ligaments  may  be  inferred  to  be  that 
of  subacute  rheumatic  inflammation,  and  not  merely  neuralgic,  from  the 
eircumstdnce  that  it  yields  often  with  so  much  facility  to  local  depletion. 

X){a(pimu. — ^The  affection  ^hich  this  most  resembles  is  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever,  the  greater  ten- 
derness upon  slight  pressure,  with  the  comparative  want  of  pain  under  other 
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cu-cumstances,  the  ability  to  move  with  little  or  no  uneamness,  and  the  more 
shiftiDg  character  of  the  complaint  The  facility  with  which  it  is  generally 
relieved  is  another  diagnostic  sign. 

Prognosis. — This  is  almost  always  favourable,  at  least  in  relation  to  any 
one  attack.  But  there  is  in  some  a  strong  tendency  towards  it,  so  that,  thongk 
relieved  for  a  time,  it  often  recurs ;  and  this  tendency  may  persist  for  many 
years.  It  disappears,  however,  usually  in  advanced  life.  The  disposition  U 
frequent  return  is  another  point  of  resemblance  with  rheumatism.  When  the 
affection  is  neglected,  it  may,  probably,  sometimes  occasion  serioos  organic 
disease  in  the  parts  at  first  only  functionally  disturbed. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  spinal  affection.  A  few 
cups  or  leeches  applied  to  the  tender  spot,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  will  often 
afford  complete  relief.  Should  one  application  of  the  remedy  not  answer,  it 
may  be  repeated  again,  and  again.  After  sufficient  depletion  in  this  way,  t 
blister  may  be  created  immediately  over  the  tender  vertebrssj  and  renewed  u 
it  heals.  Should  the  disease  be  obstinate,  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or  tartar 
emetic,  may  be  resorted  to.  The  latter  is  the  most  effectual.  Advantage 
will,  sometimes  accrue  from  morphia  sprinkled  upon  the  blistered  sorfice. 
Sometimes  the  rubefacients  will  answer  instead  of  blistering  or  pustulation. 
Mustard,  or  solution  of  ammonia,  more  or  less  diluted,  should  be  preferred. 

Sometimes,  when  the  tendency  to  the  affection  is  strong,  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  antimonial  pustulation  for  several  months  before  it  can  be  eradi- 
cated.    Issues  may  be  preferred  in  some  of  these  cases. 

The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  hepatic  or  urinary  disorder 
should  be  corrected,  the  menses,  if  retained  or  suppressed,  should  be  restored, 
and  ausemia  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  neuralgic  pains  occurring  in 
differeut  parts  of  the  body  sometimes  require  attention ;  and  any  existiag 
rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency  should  be  obviated.  To  treat  of  the  means 
requisite  for  these  various  ends  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been 
detailed  elsewhere.  It  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  spinal  tenderness,  in 
women,  is  associated  with  retroversion  or  other  abnormal  position  of  the 
uterus,  and  yields  to  measures  calculated  to  obviate  this  condition  of  things. 

.Article  IK 

TETANUS. 

St/n. — Locked  Jaw. 

Tetanus  (from  ttUia,  I  stretch)  is  a  disease  in  which  the  muscles  are  in  a 
state  of  rigid  lasting  contraction,  with  paroxysms  of  brief  and  painful  spaitm, 
alternating  with  irregular  intervals  of  more  or  less  complete  relaxation,  with- 
out coma,  or  any  essential  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Different  names  have  been  conferred  upon  the  tetanic  condition,  according 
to  the  obvious  effects  of  the  spasm.  Thus,  when  it  pnxluces  a  closure  of  the 
jaws,  the  affection  has  been  denominated  trismus  ;  when  a  curvature  of  the 
body  backward,  opisthotonos;  when  forward,  emprosthotonos ;  when  to  one 
side,  pfeurosthofonos.  These  conditions  are  now  treated  as.  mere  symptonutic 
diversities  of  the  same  disease. 

Tetanus  has  been  divided  into  the  idiopathic  and  st^mptomatic ;  the  former, 
independent  of  any  other  known  pathological  condition;  the  latter,  produced 
by  some  other  distinct  affection  existing  within  or  without  the  spine.  The 
symptomatic  variety,  when  originating  in  wound:?  or  other  external  injury,  is 
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called  traumatic  tetoniu.  This  latter  name,  as  embraciDg  easea  of  very  fre- 
qaent  ocoQirenoe,  of  a  oertain  identity  of  origin,  and  peculiar  violence  of  chi»* 
racter,  is  very  convenient;  and  almost  universally  employed.  As,  in  relation 
to'tbe  disease  from  other  sources,  there  is  always  much  uncertainty ;  some 
aaeribing  it  to  on0  pathological  condition,  others' to  another,  and  all  acknow- 
ledging its  obscurity;  there  is  a  propriety  in  adopting  some  designation,  which, 
whether  in  itself  con'ect  or  incorrect,  may  be  generally  received  and  under- 
stood. Most  writers  at  present  include  under  the  title  of  idiopcUhk  tetanui 
all  cases  not  <rauma/}e,.whether  strictly  independent,  or  symptomatic  of  aome 
other  affection ;  and  their  example  is  followed  in  this  work. 

Still  another  distinction  of  tetanus  is  into  the  acute  and  chronic;  bnt, 
though  cases  of  the  disease  do  differ  greatly  in  their  degree  and  duration, 
there  is  no  such  peculiarity  of  character  attached  to  their  diversity  of  grade 
and  persistence,  as  to  require  a  separate  grouping;  and  the  terms,  if  employed 
at  all,  should  be  considered  as  mere  epithets  expressive  of  oertain  differences 
of  quality  in  one  common  affection. 

StfmptovMj  Qowne,^  &c. — Various  symptoms  are  enumerated  by  authors 
as  occasionally  preceding  an  attack  of  traumatic  tetanus ;  such  as  depression 
of  spirits,  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  terror,  general  uneasiness  or  laiasitude, 
twitching  in  the  wounded  limb^  deep  pains  in  the  affected  part  sometimes 
extending  towards  the  spine,  a  sense  of  chilliness,  &c. ;  but  these  symptoms 
are  very  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  first  signs  of  a  commencing 
attack^  are  oommonly  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the 
aeck;  an  unuspal  rigidity  about  the  jaws,  with  some  pain  in  attempting  to 
open  the  mouth  widely;  and  occasionally  a  disagreeable  sensation  iiv  the 
throat,  and  slight  embarrassment  in  swallowing.  There  is  also  frequently 
unea-^iness  in  the  epigastrium,  which  soon  amounts  to  acute  pain,  shooting 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  towards  the  spine,  and  attended  .with  a  sensation 
of  stricture  or  dragging,  dependent,  no  doubt,  upon  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 
Other  muscles .  become  quickly  involved,  especially  those  of  the  face  and 
trunk ;  the  disease  then  extends  to  the  limbs ;  and  ultimately  almost  all  the 
Toluntary  muscles  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  affected. 

There  is  a  permanent  rigidity  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles,  which  exists 
in  various  degrees  throughout  the  complaint,  seldom  undergoing  complete 
relaxation.  Slight  at  the  commencement,  it  increases  with  the  advance  of  the 
disease,  and,  when  this  is  fully  formed,  imparts  a  degree  of  hardness  to  the 
muscles,  almost  like  that  of  a  board.  But,  besides  this  state  of  permanent 
rigidity^  there  are  paroxysms  of  spasm;  approaching  to  the  clonic  character, 
which  are  much  shorter,  but  proportionably  more  violent,  and  alternate  with 
periods  of  comparative  relaxation.  These  paroxysms  are  at  first  slight;  and 
at  somewhat  dititant  intervals;  but  gradually  increase  in  frequency  and  violence, 
until  at  length  they  occur  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  more  frequently, 
to  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  out  of  one  before  he  falls  into  another ;  and 
dieir  force  is  such  that  they  sometimes  throw  the  whole  body  about  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  endanger  injury  from  this  cause. 

These  spasms  produce  extreme  pain,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  feeling  that  attends  ordinary  cramps  in 
the  extremities  is,  in  these  cases,  experienced  in  many  muscles  at  once.  The 
rigidity  or  permanent  contraction  is  loss  painful,  and  is  sometimes  productive 
of  no  other  sensation  than  a  disagreeable  stiffness.  It  is  asserted,  on  high 
anthority,  that  even  the  spasmodic  paroxysms  are  not  always  painful ;  and 
one  instance  is  related  in  which  the  sensation  was  said  to  be  rather  pleasura- 
ble than  otherwise.  The  violence  of  the  spasm  is  occasionally  such  as  to 
produce  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  muscular  fibroa  or  of  the  whole  muscle;  to 
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fractnre  tlie  bones,  and  to  dislocate  the  joints.  Even  the  teeth  hare  been 
broken  by  the  excessive  force  with  which  the  jaws  have  been  closed.  But 
thefHJ  effects  arc  comparatively  rare. 

The  slightest  cau^s  arc  often  snfficient  to  induce  a  paroxysm,  inich  as  in 
attempt  to  speak,  or  to  swallow,  any  sudden  noise,  a  draught  of  cold  air,  ke. 

The  effects  of  tetanus  on  particular  parts  and  functions  require  notke. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  theSe  effects  is  the  firm  closure  of  the  jaw§, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  locked  jaw  by  which  the  disease  is  often 
designated.  In  some  instances,  this  takes  place  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  snap; 
but  generally  it  is  effected  slowly ;  the  first  feeling  being  that  of  atiffnejw, 
which  increases  until  the  patient  becomes  wholly  unable  to  open  the  mouth ; 
and  the  violence  of  the  contraction  is  said  sometimes  to  be  so  frreat  as  even 
to  break  the  teeth.  The  other  muscles  of  the  face  are  also  aflected.  The 
angles  of  tlie  mouth  are  drawn  upward  and  outward,  the  alas  of  the  nose  are 
elevated  and  expanded,  the  brows  are  contracted,  the  forehead  wrinkled,  the 
orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eyelids  rigid,  the  eyes  themselves  sometimes  fixed 
and  staring;  and  the  whole  face  is  much  distorted,  sometimes  having  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  and  distress,  sometimes  exhibiting  that  fearful  mockery 
of  a  smile,  denominated  the  rt^us  fordontcus,  and  generally  presenting  an 
aspect  which  the  experienced  eye  at  once  recognizes  as  tetanic.  The  effect 
of  the  distortion  is  said  occasionally  to  give  an  appearance  of  great  age  to  the 
features  even  of  the  young.  The  pupil  is  in  some  instances  contracted,  is 
others  dilated,  and  in  others  again  probably  unchanged.  The  tongue  is  liable 
to  be  thrust  between  the  teeth  while  the  jaws  are  somewhat  relaxed,  and 
tiien  to  be  fearfully  wounded  by  their  sudden  closure.  Hence  bloody  froth 
or  saliva  sometimes  issues  from  the  mouth. 

The  trunk  is  often  erect  and  rigid,  as  hard  and  firm  almost  as  a  wooden 
statue,  in  consequence  of  the  equal  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Bat  occa- 
sionally the  body  is  distorted  by  the  partial  action  of  the  muscles;  those  of 
one  part  contracting  while  the  opposing  muscles  are  relaxed,  or  act  len 
forcibly.  One  of  the  most  common  distortions  is  that  of  opisthotonos,  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  bent  backward  into  the  fi»rm  of  an  arch,  so  that  onlj 
the  occiput  and  the  heels  touch  the  bed.  In  this  cnf^e  the  abdominal  mu9cle« 
are  also  in  general  rigid,  but  their  strength  is  insufficient  to  counteract  that 
of  the  more  powerful  muscles  placed  along  the  spine.  The  forward  curvature, 
or  omprosthotonos,  in  which  the  shoulder^  are  drawn  towards  the  hips  ante- 
riorly, and  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  is  comparatively  very  rare;  and 
the  lateral  curvature  is  still  more  so;  for,  though  it  is  no  uncommon  event 
for  the  muscles  of  one  side  to  contract  much  more  powerfully  than  those  of 
the  other;  yet  they  very  seldom  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bend  the  body 
laterally.  The  muscles  of  the  extremities,  as  a  general  rule,  are  later  and  le» 
affected  than  those  of  the  trunk;  though  it  is  said  that,  in  some  instances  of 
traumatic  tetanus,  the  spasms  commence  in  the  wounded  limb,  and  are  severer 
there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a  lingular  fact,  that  the  muscles  which  move  ih* 
wrists  and  hands  are  generally  under  the  control  of  the  will,  though  the  trunk 
and  arms  may  be  rigid  with  Fpasm. 

The  muscles  of  the  fauces,  and  those  of  the  larjux,  participate  in  some 
degree  in  the  general  tendency,  giving  rise  to  diflBculty  of  deglutition,  and 
occasionally  to  suffocative  paroxysms,  which  are  extremely  distressing  and 
dangerous.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  that  the  violont 
and  dragging  pains  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  extending  through  to  the  back, 
are  to  be  ascribed.  These  pains  are  among  the  most  characteristic  symptom* 
of  tetanu?,  being  rarely  quite  wanting  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.     They  generally  begin  and  increase  with  it;  but  sometimes  do  not 
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come  on  till  in  ihe  advanced  stage,  of  near  the  close.    When  very  severe, 
they  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  opisthotonos. 

The  sphincters  of  the  anas  and  bladder  are  sometimes  rigidly-  dOntracted, 
favouring  constipation  in  the  one  case,  and  retention  of  urine  in  the  other ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  under  these  circumstanoes,  that  there  is  sometimes 
considerable  difficulty  in  introducing  the  injection  pipe  and  the  catheter. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  all  the  muscles,  hitherto  spoken  of  as  liable 
to  spasm,  are  in  health  either  wholly  or  partially  under  the  control  of  the 
will.  .Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  volun« 
tary  muscles.  They  are  certainly  first  and  most  violently  affected-.  Life 
could  be  sustained  but  for  a  short  time,  if  the  involuntary  muscles  were 
equally  liable  to  the^lisease.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  some- 
times in  the  end  participate;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  sudden  death  in 
tetanus  may  occasionally  be  owing  to  the  disease  seising  upon  the  heart.   . 

An  accoiint  of  the  state  of  the  several  functions  will  close  this  enumeration 
of  the  symptoms.  '        . 

Deglutition,  as  before  observed,  is  often  difficult.  When  the  attempt  is 
made,  in  this  case,  to  swallow  liquids,  they  are.  apt  to  be  thrown  back 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  or,  by  entering  the  glottis,  give  rise  to  the 
most  distressing  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  threatening  suffocation.  Hence, 
tetanic  patients  have  in  some  cases  a  dread  of  liquids  which  is  almost  hydro- 
phobic. Notwithstanding^his  difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  patient  generally 
retains  his  appetite.  The  tongue  is  at  first,  in  complicated  cases,  moist  and 
natural;  but  is  liable  in  the  end  to  become  dry  or  clammy,  probably  in  part 
oiring  to  the  deficiency  of  liquid  in  the  blood-vessels.  Constipation  of  the 
bowels  is  an  almost  constant  attendant  on  the  disease.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  to  constriction  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  and  to  the  deficiency  of  secretion  into  the  alimentary  canal  con- 
sequent on  excessive  secretion  from  the  skin^  Bji^  the  chief  cause  is  probably 
the  diversion  of  the  nervous  infiuence  requisite  to  the  due  sensibility  of  the 
bowels,  and  its  powerful  concentration  upon  the  voluntary  muscles.  TIm 
discharges  are  often  unhealthy. 

Bespiration  sufiisrs  greatly.  The  breathing  is  often  short,  hurried,  and 
anxious;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  diaphragm  ajid  other 
respiratory  muscles,  the  chest  is  so  imperfectly  expanded,  that  a  feeling  of  the 
most  painful  dyspnooa  is  sometimes  experienced.  In  its  highest  grade,  this 
amounts  to  absolute  suffocation;  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  unchanged ;  the  face 
becomes  livid;  and  death  takes  place  from  apnoea.  Another  source  of  dis- 
tress and  danger  is  spasm  of  the  glottis,  an  accession  of  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  those  sudden  deaths  which  occur  in  the 
midst  of  a  spasmodic  paroxysm.  The  patient,  under  these  circumstances, 
evinces-  &igns  of  intense  agitation  and  suffering,  and  by  clutching  at  his  throat 
seems  to  show  that  the  difficulty  exists  in  the  larynx.  The  disagreeable 
karshness  of  voice  which  is  occasionally  observed  in<  tetanus,  probably  has  its 
aource  in  constriction  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis. 

The  circulation,  in  pure  cases  of  tetanus,  when  not  excited  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  is  often  nearly  or  quite  natural.  But,  as  muscular  contraction 
always  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  blood,  the  heart  is  stimulated  to  a  more 
frequent  action  during  the  spasmodic  paroxysms;  while  the  intense  nervous 
disturbance  gives  irregularity  and  inefficiency  to  its  efforts.  Hence,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be  frequent,  small,  irregular,  and 
feeble,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  when  the  heart  is  exhausted 
by  the  combined  influence  of  intense  irritation,  and  defective  nutrition. 
Ihiring  the  most  violent  paroxysms,  the  frequency  is  occasionally  very  great; 
VOL.  II.  60 
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and  Mr.  Carling  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  amounted  to  180  in  the  minnte. 
There  is  no  fever,  strictly  speaking,  in  tetanus  nnassociated  with  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  blood  drawn  from  the  body  does  not  exhibit  the  baffy  coat.  The 
temperature  of  the  surface,  however,  is  often  above  the  natural  atandardi  and 
sometimes  very  greatly  so.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  under  the 
care  of  M.  Pr6vost,  of  Gkneva,  a  thermometer  with  the  balb  in  the  axilla 
stood  between  110°  and  111°  F.,  and  Dr.  Bright  describes  a  case  in  which 
the  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  105°.  (Curling  on  Tetanus,^ 

The  patient  often  perspires  profusely,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lent muscular  action,  and  great  suffering.  A  miliary  eruption  sometimes 
attends  the  profuse  sweats.  The  other  secretions  are  ordinarily  diminished. 
The  bile  flows  less  freely,  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membranes  is  some- 
what checked,  and  the  urine  is  generally  scanty  and  high-coloured. 

The  mind  is  in  general  remarkably  clear  throughout  the  complaint.  There 
is  no  stupor,  no  delirium,  and  little  other  cephalic  affection,  until  near  the 
close  of  the  case,  when  the  intellect  sometimes  wanders.  The  patient  is  apt 
to  be  sleepless  from  excess  of  pain,  or,  if  he  falls  asleep  during  the  lull  of  toe 
paroxysms,  is  soon  awakened  by  their  recurrence.  It  is  said  that  the  spasm 
is  relaxed  during  sleep.  This  is  true  of  the  paroxysmal  spasm,  but  not  gene- 
rally of  the  tonlo  rigidity.  The  fact  probably  is,  not  that  sleep  su^^ends  the 
paroxysm,  but  that  it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  suspension.  Mr. 
Mayo  relates  the  case  of  a  boy,  in  whom  the  muscles  were  completely  relaxed 
during  sleep,  and  the  spasmodic  rigidity  returned  when  he  was  awakened. 
Other  similar  cases  have  been  observed.  But  it  is  wdl  known  that  instances 
now  and  then  occur,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  suspension  of  the  muscular 
contraction,  either  spontaneously  or  under  the  effect  of  remedies.  It  coald 
scarcely  be  otherwise  in  such  cases,  than  that  the  interval  should  bo  occupied 
by  sleep.  The  spasm  returns  when  the  patient  is  awakened,  because  the 
slightest  agitation  often  serves  to  bring  about  this  result. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  though  the  violent  spasms  exhaust  the  excita- 
bility of  the  heart,  they  are  not  attended  with  the  sense  of  fatigue  that  fol- 
lows great  muscular  exertion  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  cases  of  tetanus  do  not  present  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  above  detailed.  This  disease  has  every  posi^ible 
grade,  from  a  moderate  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  of  the  jaws,  of 
the  back,  perhaps  of  a  single  limb,  up  to  those  terrible  oases  in  which  almo!^ 
every  voluntary  muscle  assumes  in  its  turn  a  board-like  rigidity,  alternating 
occasionally  with  the  most  fearfully  painful  spasm. 

The  course  of  the  disease,  moreover,  differs  in.  different  cases.  In  some 
quite  continuous,  and  advancing  with  an  uninterrupted  progress  to  a  fatil 
result,  it  is  in  others  remittent,  and  in  others  again  intermittent;  and  this 
tendency  to  relaxation  in  the  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign. 
In  regard  to  its  duration,  it  may  terminate  fatally  in  less  than  a  day,  or  ni.iy 
continue  for  a  week  or  more.  Some  doubtful  cases  are  related,  in  which  death 
has  taken  place  almost  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms,  and  others,  less  suspicious,  in  which  it  has 
been  postponed  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks.  But  the  greater  number  of 
patients  die  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  day,  and 
very  few  survive  the  eighth  day,  who  do  not  ultimately  recover. 

Death  occurs  either  from  apnooa,  consequent  on  spasm  of  the  glottis  or 
immobility  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or  from  pure  exhaustion  of  the  rital 
powers  through  excessive  nervous  excitement  and  want  of  nutrition,  or  pos- 
sibly, sometimes,  from  a  spasmodic  seizure  of  the  heart. 

llccovery  is  usually  slow  and  gradual.     The  spasms  diminish  in  violence 
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and  freqnenoy,  the  rigidity  relaxes,  apd  not  unfrequentlj  the  patient  expe- 
riences a  sense  of  formication  m  the  limhs,  as  the  muscles  again  come  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  Some  cures  take  place  in  less  than  a  week ;  hut  ndt 
nnfreqnently  the  disease  runs  on  fbr  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  two  or 
even  three  months  elapse  hefore  c6mplete  recovery.  A  certain  degree  of  stiflT- 
ness  often  remains  long  aftdr  the  patient  is  deemed  well.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially the  idiopathic  variety  of  tetanus  that  assumes  the  protractc^d  form. 

The  disease  is  occasionally  complicated  with^ other  affections.  Sometimes 
epilepsy  assumes  something  of  the  tetanic  character;  and  we  have,  along  with 
the  coma  and  convulsions  of  that  disease,  a  more  or  less  extensive  tonic 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  Hysteria  too  is  now  and  then  associated  with  te- 
tanic symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  hfain,  or  of  their 
meninges,  is  a  more  common  ^accompaniment.  In  such  cases,  with  the  spasms 
of  tetanns,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  the  other  affections  respectively,  pain 
along  the  spine  or  in  the  head,  fever,  lo^  of  appdtite,  a  Aiifed  tongue,  a 
frequent  pulse,  perhaps  delirium,  paralysis,  and  ultimately  coma  before  death. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  variety  o^  tetanus  which  merits  a  distinct  no- 
tioe;  that,  namely,  which  occurs  in  infants  soon  after  birth,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  trismus  nascentium.  It  is  much  more  common  in 'hot' than 
in  temperate  latitudes ;  and  is  very  destructive  among  certain  classes'  of  the 
population  in  the  West  Indies,  and  portions  of  our  Southern  States.  .  It  is 
Boid  to  affect  especially  the  children  of  the  blacks,  and  in  some  situations, 
while  more  than  one-half  of  the  coloured  infants  who  are  born  die  of  the  dis- 
ease, scarcely  a  white  child  is  attacked.  The  seizure  takes  pla^  usually  ' 
within  the  first  week  from  birth,  and  has  scarcely  ever  been  -noticed  after  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  It  is  especially  apt  to  be  attended  with  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  jaws,  whence  its  name  of  trhmus  naKentium,  though  other 
muscles  also  are  affected.  It  is  usually  ascribed  to  irritation  arising  from  the 
cutting  of  the  cord,  an4  dissection  haS  generally  revealed  ulceration  at  the 
nmbilicus,  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  investments  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  and  of  the  peritoneal  membrane.  Much  influence  has  been  ascribed 
to  improper  or  careless  dressing  of  the  umbilicus,  so  common  with  the  class 
of  people  among  whom  this  affection  is  generally  found. "*"  A  bad  state  of  the 
infant's  constitution,  arising  from  the  hot  and.  foul  air  in  which  it  has  b^n 
bom,  and  by  which  it  has  been  influenced  while  in  the  £etal  state,  through 
the  system  of  the  mother,  probably  constitutes  an  essential  predisposition. 
The  disease  is  very  seldom  cured.  Many  extensive  practitionent,  who  have 
seen  a  great^  deal  of  it,  declare  that  they  have  never  known  an  instance  of 
tecovery.  Prophylactic  measures  are  all  important  under  these  circum- 
fitatioes ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness, 

«  * 

*  This  cause  of  trismus  nascentium  is  much  iusisted  on  by  Dr.  John  M.  Watson,.  Pro- 
fi^sor  of  Obstetrics,  &o.,  in  the  Nashville  Uniyersity,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  this  disease, 
pirolished  at  Nashville,  in  1851.  Among  the  careless  negro  population  of  the  South, 
where  the  disease  most  prevails,  there  is  often  extreme  neglect  of  proper  dressings  to  the 
umbilicus,  which  is  not  unfrequently  found  irritated  by  the  urine  and  fecal  matter  with 
which  the  dressings  are  soaked,  and  offensive  f^om  the  putrefaction  of  the  cord.  After 
extensive  inquiries,  Dr.  Watson  has  found  that  the  disease  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  when 
due  attention  is  paid  by  an  intelligent  person  to  the  dreeing  of  the  cord.  As  the  disease 
is  almost  necessarily  fatal,  prevention  is^  all  important;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  e^Peot- 
ive  prophylactic  measures.  Peculiar  attention  should  be  p&id  to  thekeeping  of  the.  part 
dry,  and  free  from  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  especially  fh>m  that  of  the  urine  or  feces. 
After  the  separation  of  the  funis,  should  there  be  the  least  appearance  of  Irritation  or 
inflammation,  an  emollient  poultice  should  be  applied.  Besides  this  praphylactic  mea- 
sure, it  is  also  important  to  provide  for  the  general  health,  by  attention  to  the  usual 
hygienic  influences,  such  as  cleanliness,  pure  and  fresh  air,  and  wholesome  diet,  both 
in  reference  to  mother  and  child,  before  and  after  delivery.  (Note  to  the  third  edition.) 
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and  the  proper  management  of  the  infant,  has  yafltly  diminiahed  the  prera- 
lence  of  the  disease.'*' 

Anatoniikal  Characters. — It  often  happens  that  no  material  traces  of  diseaae 
c%xi  be  discovered  either  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  Dr.  Gerhard  declaret 
that  he  has  examined  these  parts  with  great  care  in  ten  or  tweWe  aubjects, 
and  could  detect  no  lesion  which  seemed  to  have  the  least  iDfluenoe  in  the 
production  of  the  symptoms.  (Tweedie's  SysL  of  PracL  Med.j  Am.  ed.,  Ar- 
tide  Tetanus.)  Dr.  Todd  has  repeatedly  examined,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  spinal  cords  of  animals  killed  by  strychnia,  without  erer  baling 
been  able  to  detect  the  slightest  morbid  change;  and  it  b  well  known  that  the 
effects  of  this  poison  are  closely  analogous  with  the  symptoms  of  tetanus. 
{LomL  Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.  1850,  p.  915.)  In  many  instanees,  howerer,  aangiUD- 
eous  injection  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges,  and  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  serous  effusion  into  the  cavities,  and  increased  Tascalarity  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  have  been  observed.  Blood  haa  been  noticed 
within  the  spinal  sheath.  In  a  few  cases,  stronger  evidences  of  inflammation 
have  been  offered  in  thickening  of  the  meninges,  softening  of  the  medulla  or 
brain,  and  cerebral  abscess ;  and  tubercles  and  other  concretions  have  been 
found  within  the  oranium.  Small  bony  or  cartilaginous  plates  have  been 
repeatedly  seen  beneath  the  spinal  arachnoid;  and  these  have  been  sopposed  to 
have  some  agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease ;  but  they  are  alien  quite 
wanting.  Mr.  Curling,  though  he  has  examined  the  spine  with  care  in  at 
least  a  dozen  instances,  has  never  met  with  them.  (TVeo/.  on  Tetan.^  Am. 
ed.,  p.  38.) 

The  nerves  involved  in  the  wound,  and  proceeding  from  it  towards  the  spine, 
have  been  found  lacerated,  reddened,  thickened,  softened,  and  otherwise  vari- 
ously altered ;  but  the  same  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  woands  not 
attended  with  tetanus.     The  ganglia,  especially  the  cervical  and  semilunar, 


*  In  communioationB  by  Br.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  the  At 
rican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sriencet  (April,  1846,  and  July  and  October,  1848),  new  views 
have  been  advanced  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  trismus  nascentium,  and  Tery  encourag- 
ing stntementa  made  in  relation  to  its  curability.  Acconling  to  Dr.  Sims,  the  pmper 
pathological  condition  is  undue  pressure  upon  the  me<lnlla  oblongata  and  the  aerret 
originating  from  it,  produced  by  some  displacement  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  especially 
of  the  occipital.  In  the  far  greater  number  of  cases,  the  occiput  is  displaced  inwarUlj, 
with  its  edges  overlapped  by  those  of  the  parietal  bones.  This  the  author  considers  as 
an  ordinary  physiological  result  of  the  parturient  state,  and  as  becoming  a  pathological 
condition  only  by  persintence  for  some  time  after  birth.  Pressure  made  on  the  occiput 
by  the  position  of  tlie  infant  on  its  back  is  a  cause  of  this  persistence.  The  remedj  if 
to  restore  the  bone  to  its  proper  position,  which  may  be  done  generally  by  placing  the 
infant  upon  its  side.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  surgical  ope- 
ration. (See  the  account  of  such  an  operation  by  Dr.  Harrison,  in  the  Am.  Joum.  «/ 
Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xvi.  76.^  In  twelve  cases,  the  disease  was  cured  by  simply  rectifyiog 
the  position  of  the  occiput.  {A'ote  to  the  second  edition.) 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sims'  paper,  a  ease  of  trismoid  disease  haa  been  aacce^s- 
fuUy  treated  by  Dr.  Ostrander,  of  Brownsville,  Missouri,  upon  his  principles ;  bat  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  real  trismus  had  not  been  fully  dereloped.  (Si.  Loui*  Med.  and  Sufy. 
Joum.,  vi.  816.)  Dr.  John  M.  Watson,  however,  in  the  treatise  above  referred  to, 
denies  altogether  the  origin  of  trismus  nascentium  in  displacement  of  the  cranial  bone? : 
and  Dr.  A.  G.  Mabry,  in  a  paper  on  the  diseases  of  Selma,  Alabama,  published  in  the 
iVinr  OrUaru  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  (vi.  620),  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  or  vertebral  column  in  this  alTectioD. 
[Note  to  the  third  edition.) 

Two  cases  of  trismus  nascentium  have  been  treated  successfully  with  cannabis  indifa 
[Indian  hemp)  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  one  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  the  other  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
De  Saussure.  The  quantity  given  Taried  from  about  6  to  lo  minima  of  the  tinoturr,  at 
intervals  of  fh>m  half  an  hoar  to  two  hours.  (Charletton  Med.  Joum.  at%d  Rec^  riiL 
808.)  Note  to  the  fourth  edition. 
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have  also  been  fbnnd  injected.  Otber  occasional  pbenomena  noticed  after 
death  have  been  rupture  of  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  rectos  abdominis; 
an  unusual  rigidity  of  the  muscles;  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal;  and  signs 
of  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  boWels,  and  peritoneum.  The  larger  papilla? 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  have  been  seen  swollen,  and  the  larynx  injected^ 
and  lined  by  a  frothy  mucus.  A  greatly  diminished  bulk  of  the  hearty  with 
extraordinary  firmness  of  its  parieteS|  has  been  observed  in  one  case;  but 
diia  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 

*  Causes. — A  peculiar  predisposition  is  probably  requisite  to  the  production 
of  tetanus;  as  comparatively  few  are  attacked  of  those  exposed  to  the  etcitfng 
causes,  though  these  may  be  to  all  appearance  similar.  In  what  this  predis* 
position  consists  is  unknown.  That  a  long  continued  prevalence  of  heat  favours 
its  production  is  higlily  probable;  for  the  disease  is  incomparably  more  fre- 
quent between  the  tropics,  than  in  cold  or  temperate  latitudes ;  aud^,  in  vary- 
iog  climates,  is  more  apt  to  ocpUr  in  the  hot  than  the  cold  seasons.  This  at 
least  has  been  generally  admitted  to  be  the  case:  but,  from  the  account  by 
Dr.  Laurie  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  and  fVom  the  re- 
ported deaths  from  the  disease  in  London  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1851, 
it  appears  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  cases  in  the  winter  months 
is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  silmmer  months,  if  not  greater.  (^Lond,  Med, 
limes  and  Gaz,^  June,  1854,  p.  620.) 

The  disease  appears  sometimes  to  occur  under  epidemic  influence,  espe- 
cially in  the  idiopathic  form.  Dr.  J.  E.  Thompson,  of  Missouri,  in  a  com- 
nranication  published  in  the  Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal  (L.  314),  states 
thai  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  Mayi  and  June,  1853,  he  had  attended 
BO  less  than  forty  cases,  of  which  two  only  were  traumatic. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  a  depraved  state  of  hiealth,  resulting  from  bad 
diet,  vitiated  air,  and  a  residence  in  low,  damp  situations,  sometimes  consti- 
tutes a  predisposition ;  and  yet  the  traumatic  form  of  the  disease  often  occurs 
in  the  young,  robust,  and  vigorous. 

Males  are  much  more  frequently  and  severely  affected  than  females.  This, 
no  doubt,  arises  in  part  from  the  much  greater  exposure  of  the  former  to 
wounds,  and  other  exciting  causes ;  yet  there  is  probably  a  constitutional  dif- 
ference in  the  two  sexes  in  relation  to  nervous  disease,  correspoiiding  in  some 
neasure  with  their  respective  physical  energies;  women  being  more  liable  to 
the  mild  a1fe(;tions  of  hysteria  and  chorea,  while  men  suffer  more  from  apo- 
plexy and  tetanus. 

Persons  are  most  subject  to  the  disease  from  ten  to  fif^y ;  but  no  age  is  ex- 
eiinpt.  It  is  rare  in  advanced  life.  As  already  stated,  infants  soon  after  birth 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  suffer  from  it,  in  certain  regions  within  the  tropics. 

It  appears  to  be  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  negro  is  more  disposed  to 
tetanus  than  the  white.  Some  have  ascribed  the  difference  to  the  greater 
exposure  and  worse  living  of  the  former;  but,  under  apparently  the  same 
cireum stances,  negroes  have  appeared  to -suffer  most. 

Of  the  exdtwg  causes  incomparably  the  most  frequent,  in  cold  and  tem- 
perate countries,  are  wounds  or  other  kinds  of  external  violence.  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  by  different  writers  upon  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
wound.  Dr.  Rush  observed  that  it  was  destitute  of  inflammation ;  and  other 
writers  have  noticed  an  unhealthy  appearance,  such  as  a  pale  or  livid  colour, 
SB  ichorous  secretion,  dryness,  &c.  But  the  general  impression  at  present  is, 
that  tetanus  is  equally  liable  to- occur  in  all  conditions  of  the  wound,  whether 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  before  or  after  suppuration,  in  the  process  of  healing, 
or  after  the  healing  has  been  completed;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  occa- 
sional vicious  state  of  the  wound  is  rather  ascribed  to  the  same  constitutional 
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tefidencies  which  lead  to  tetanas,  than  .considered  as  a  cause  of  it.  Whether 
the  wound  U  trifling  or  severe  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence.  The  slightest 
scratch  will  sometimes  cause  the  disease,  the  most  severe  injury  often  fails  to 
do  so.  As  examples  of  the  kinds  of  wounds  which  have  given  rise  to  tetanus, 
may  be  mentioned  those  produced  by  needles  in  the  fingers,  a  splinter  under 
the  nail,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  a  fij^hbone  in  the  fauces,  the  insertion  of 
artificial  teeth,  the  cutting^  of  corns,  running  nails  in  the  feet,  the  insertion  of 
a  seton,  cupping,  fractures  and  dislocations,  contusing  and' lacerating  bodies, 
and  all  kinds  of  surgical  operations.  It  is  believed  that  lacerated  and  punc- 
tured wounds  are  worse  in  this  respect  than  smooth  cuts,  and  injuries  of  the 
fingers,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  joints,  than  wounds  elsewhere.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  when  the  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  slight  injuries,  perhaps 
already  healed,  it  has  sometimes  originated  from  other  causes.  The  interval 
between  the  reception  of  the  wound  and  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  is  very 
uncertain.  According  to  the  statement  of  authors,  it  may  be  a  few  minutes, 
a  few  hours,  several  days,  or  even  weeks.  Most  commonly  the  attack  comes 
on  between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  day  after  the  injury.  If  it  should  not 
supervene  before  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  patient  may  be  considered  safe. 
The  longer  the  interval,  the  milder  generally  is  the  attack  said  to  be,  and  the 
more  likely  to  end  in  recovery.  The  disease  is  thought  to  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  care  extended  to  the 
wounded,  and  the  greater  skill  exhibited  in  their  treatment.  Soldiers  wounded 
in  battle  are  said  to  be  more  apt  to  suffer  than  those  wounded  in  civil  life, 
because  so  often  exposed  to  cold,  wet,  and  privations  after  their  injuries,  and 
often  so  badly  cared  for  from  the  want  of  suitable  surgical  assistance. 

Other  local  irritation  besides  that  of  wounds  may  occasion  the  disetse. 
Thus,  it  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  swollen  gums,  ulcers,  intestinal  worms, 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  a  dead  foetus  in  the  womb;  and  has  been  ascribed 
to  inflanamation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  me- 
ninges is  probably  an  occasional  cause  of  it.  Violent  mental  emotion,  espe- 
cially terror,  has  been  accused  of  producing  tetanus;  and  Dr.  Rush  relates  a 
case  in  which  it  was  ascribed  to  harsh  grating  sounds.  Nux  vomica  and  its 
kindred  substances,  in  poisonous  quantities,  produce  effects  which  cannot  be 
distinguiiihed  from  tetanus.  I  think  it  highly  pn^bable  that  rheumatism  or 
gout  may  sometimes  seize  upon  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  produce  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  disease.  But  infinitely  the  most  common  cause  of  that  variety 
of  tetanus  which  is  independent  of  wounds,  and  is  here  denominated  idiopathic, 
is  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  body  has  been  hot  and  perspiring.  Sleeping  oat 
upon  the  damp  ground  is  a  frequent  cause ;  and  the  use  of  a  cold  bath  when 
perspiring,  and  of  very  cold  water  as  a  drink  under  similar  circumstances,  are 
said  to  have  produced  it.  Such  exposure  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
disease  in  tropical  countries.  -  It  is  apt  to  come  on  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  exposure.  When  arising  from  this  cause,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  chronic  and 
curable  than  when  from  wounds.  The  occurrence  of  traumatic  tetanus  is  much 
favoured  by  the  co-operation  of  cold,  and  other  causes  of  irritation ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  causes  together  may  give  rise  to  the  disease,  when 
neither  separately  would  have  been  sufficient. 

Nature. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  proper  seat  of  tetanus  is  in  the  spinil 
marrow,  including  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  morbid  action  may  extend 
also  to  the  white  matter  of  the  brain.  The  absence  of  coma  and  delirium 
would  indicate  the  want  of  participation  of  the  cortical  substance.  That  the 
disease  does  not  reside  in  the  muscles  is  proved  by  the  instant  cessation  of  tbe 
spasm,  in  any  particular  muscle^  when  the  nerve  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  spine  is  divided. 
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Bj  some  authors  the  disease  h  looked  upon  as  simply-  a  form  of  spinal  -me^ 
ningitia  or  myelitic.  But  iuflammation  of  an  organ  seldom  leads  to  such  an 
excess  of  function.  On  the  contrary,  it  generally  diminishes  or  abolishes 
function.  Hence  one  of  the  most  common  results  of  inflammation  within  the 
spine  is  paralysis.  It  is  true  that  inflammation  of  one  part  may  extend  an  ir- 
ntant  action  to  another  and  sound  part ;  and  hence  we  do  really  have  tetanio 
spasm  sometimes  mingled  with  the  other  symptoms  of  myelitis.  Hence  tetanus 
does. occasionally  originate  in  inflammation  within  the  spinal  column.  But  the 
inflammation  does  not  constitute  the  disease.  It  is  only  a  cause  of  it;  and  in 
Bach  cases  there  are  symptoms  of  the  myelitis  or  spiniil  meningitis,  as  pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure,  fever,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  paraly- 
sis, mingled  with  the  tetanio  symptoms. 

Dissection  often  exhibits  an  injected  state  of  the  spinal  and  cerebral  me- 
ninges, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  nervous  substance;  but  this  is  only  con- 
gestion, not  inflammation.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  result,  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Besides,  even  this  indication  of  an  excess  of  vascular  action 
is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  phenomena,  as  well  during  life  as  after  death,  are  best  explained-  upon 
the  supposition,  that  the  disease  is  a  mere  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  in- 
cluding the  medulla  oblongata,  and  possibly,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  white 
cerebral  fibres.  This  irritation  may  be  propagated  from  the  injured  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  as  in  wounds ;  or  from  other  sources  of  exce^ive  excitement,  as 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  verminose  afiectious ;  or  it  may  originate 
in  the  spinal  marrow  itself 'through  causes  acting  on  that  structure,  such  as 
cold,  or  rheumatic  influence.  The  irritation  thus  excited  in  the  medullary 
columns,  is  extended  to  the  muscles,  and  produces  tetanio  spasm,  exactly  as  the 
same  effect  is  caused  by  irritating  the  spine  directly  by  running  an  iron  wire 
into  it,  or  by  mechanical  injury  of  one  of  the  motor  nerves  proceeding  from  it. 
Aa  before  suggested,  spinal  meningitis  may  sometimes  produce  tetanus  by  ex- 
tending an  irritation  to  the  nervous  matter;  and  even  myelitis,  in  one  part, 
may  give  rise  to  a  mingling  of  tetanic  spasms  with  paralysis,  by  propagating 
irritation  to  a  neighbouring  sound  part. 

The  vascular  injection,  without  other  marks  of  inflammation  within  the 
spinal  canal,  is  the  result  of  the  irritation,  just  as  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
IB  produced  by  neuralgia  of  the  eye.  How  it  should  happen  that  the  nerves 
of  the  wounded  part  should  remain  apparently  quiescent  for  some  time,  occa- 
sionally even  till  the  wound  has  healed,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  which  so 
many  remain  unsolved  in  relation  to  nervous  action.  We  may  conjecturally 
say  that,  at  one  period  of  the  wound,  the  requisite  irritability  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row which  constitutes  the  predisposition  is  not  yet  in  existence,  and  is  to  become 
developed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  patient  may  be  placed.  But, 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  only  remove  the  difficulty  a  single  step.  It  has 
been  well  ascertained  that,  though  -the  spinal  irritation  may  be  set  on  foot  by 
the  local  cause,  it  is  afterwards  capable  of  sustaining  itself,  and  may  continue 
even  though  the  cause  has  quite  ceased  to  operate. 

We  may  infer  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  column  is  flrst  and  most  severely 
irritated,  as  it  is  in  the  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  nerves  from  that  region 
that  the  spasms  are  first  produced,  and  are  most  violent,  as  in  the  face,  back 
of  the  neck,  and  muscles  of  the  chest. 

The  mode  in  which  death  is  produced  has  beeti  already  explained ;  and  it 
will  have  been  observed  that  it  is  not  inflammatory  disorganization  of  the  spinal 
marrow  which  causes  the  result,  but  an  interference  of  the  exterior  effects  of 
the  irritation  with  the  vital  processes, 

J)iaynosi8, — Tetanus  is  so  striking  in  its  characteristics  that  it  can  scarcely 
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beeoDfoimded  with  anj  other  difease.  Hjdrophohia  reflembles  It  in  mnm 
points,  but  18  Terj  differeDt  in  others.  (See  BydrophohiaS)  Hysteria  some- 
times  imitates  it,  as  it  imitates  most  other  nenrous  diseaseci ;  bat  there  are 
peculiarities  which  almost  always  render  dia^osis  easy.  (See  IIifMieria.)  The 
rigid,  permanent  muscular  contraction  of  tetanus,  with  the  paroxjams  of  acutely 
painful  and  more  fug;itive  spasm ;  the  peculiar  pain  at  the  Bcrobiculus  cordis; 
the  trismus,  difficult  deglutition,  and  embarrassed  respiration;  the  peculiar 
expression  of  countenanoe;  and  the  absence  ef  coma  and  delirium,  except 
a  little  of  the  latter  in  the  very  last  stage,  are  sufficiently  characteriatie.  There 
may  be  occasionally  some  embarrassment  in  deciding,  how  far  certain  eases 
which  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  tetanus  with  other  diseases,  as  with  spinal 
meningitis,  epilepsy,  and  perhaps  we  might  add  rheumatism  and  gout,  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  one  or  the  other  complaint.  The  poisonous 
effects  of  nux  vomica  may  be  looked  on  as  a  variety  of  tetanus.  They  can  be 
distinguished  only  by  a  careful  view  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
origin  of  the  affection. 

FrfMjnon*, — Traumatic  tetanus  is  exceedingly  fatal.  Some  who  have  seea 
much  of  the  disease  assert  that  they  have  scarcely  known  a  case  of  recovery. 
The  most  successful  report  but  a  small  proportion  of  cures.  The  joamals, 
however,  teem  with  cases  which  have  ended  favourably  under  one  Qr  another 
kind  of  treatment;  uid,  though  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  probable 
idiopathic  character  of  some  of  the  cases  considered  as  traumaUc,  yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the  greater  number ;  and 
sufficient  encouragement  is  offered  to  the  practitioner  to  persevere  iu  an  eDe^ 
getic  use  of  measures  which  he  may  consider  as  indicated.  The  means  of 
determining  the  general  ratio  of  cures  are  altogether  watiting ;  for  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  report  unsuccessful  oases.  Out  of  forty-six  traumatic  cases,  men- 
tioned in  Curling B  TreatiMe  as  having  occurred  to  several  surgeons  in  tropical 
climates,  ten,  or  rather  more  than  one  in  five  recovered ;  and,  as  the  disease  is 
more  severe  in  hot  than  cold  climates,  the  average  of  reeoveries  may  be  con- 
sidered as  greater  than  that  stated. 

The  idiopathic  form  of  the  disouse  is  much  less  fatal ;  and,  as  it  occurs  in 
temperate  latitudes,  is  generally  curable. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  milder  cases  of  tetanus,  whether  traumatic 
or  idiopathic,  would  sometimes  end  spontaneously  in  health ;  so  that  caution 
is  always  necessary,  in  judging  of  the  effects  of  remedies,  not  to  confound  them 
with  the  workings  of  nature. 

Favourable  circumstances  arc  original  mildness  of  the  symptoms,  complete 
relaxation  between  the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  the  absence  of  any  great  embar- 
rassment of  the  respiration,  a  natural  state  of  the  circulation,  the  occurrvuee 
of  sleep  under  the  influence  of  remedies,  and  the  protractiop  of  the  case  beyond 
the  seventh  day.  Extreme  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  uninterrupted  rigidity 
of  many  of  the  muscles,  great  difficulty  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  an  ap- 
parent tendency  to  spasm  of  the  glottis,  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  pow- 
erful remedies,  and  a  very  feeble^  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse,  are  symptoms 
of  very  bad  augury.* 

^  Mr.  Colles  believes  that  there  are  two  distinct  spasmodic  affections  rcsolting  from 
wounds,  which  have  hitherto  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  tetanus.  Confining 
the  name  of  tetanus  to  the  one  whicli  presents  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  di>«a>e. 
BH  described  by  authors,  he  draws  the  distinction  between  the  two  atTections  in  the 
following  niiinner.  Tetanus  seldom  appears  before  tl»e  second  or  third  week:  b4»pnj 
with  stiffness  in  the  throat :  presents  a  constant  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  t«nderin|r  deplu- 
tition  very  difficult,  and  giving  a  peculiar  aspect  io  the/eatures;  is  attended  with  p»i]i 
not  in  the  wound  but  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis;  may  continue  fur  three  or  four  weok«; 
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7V€atfMnt.^-r-0ne  who  depeDdg  upon  authority  alone  would  find  extreme 
difficulty  in  eoming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease;  for  occasional,  and  perhaps  equal  success,  is  claimed  for  the  in ost  op- 
posite plans  of  management ;  and  numerous'  remedies  have  been  employed, 
each  one  of  which  is  reported  to  have  produced  signal  cures.  But  the  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  the  disease  occasfonally  gets  well  of  itself,  and  the  credit 
k  given  to  the  medicine  or  medicines  which, may  have  been  used,  though 
possibly  without  the  least  influence  over  the  result.  Another  difficulty  in 
ooming  to  a  conclusion  arises  from  the  complexity  in  the  means  employed,  so 
'that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  resulting  good  i^  due  to 
one,  how  much  to  another,  or  how  much  to  their  combinatioq.  In  this  uncer- 
.tsinty,  the  physician  is  thrown  upon  his  principles;  and  will'  be  justified  iii 
employing  such  measures  as,  according  to  his  best  judgment^  may:  be  indicated 
by- the  circumstances  of  thrcase,  or  may  flpw  from  his  views  of  its  pathology. 
-The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  views  taken  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
llature  of  the  disease;  to  wit,  that  it  consists  essentially  in  irritation  of  the 
spinal  axisj'giving  a  vast  increase  to  the  motor  influence  of  that  structure;  and 
that,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  associated  with  inflammation,  it  is  in  no 
dtfgree  essentially  connected  with  that  condition-. 

The  following  indications  appear  to  be  offered  under  this  yiew  of  the  disease ; 
1.  to  remove  auy  existing  source  of  irritation ;  2.  to  lessen  the  susceptil^ility 
of  the  nervous  centres  to  any  irritating  influence  which  may  exist;  3.  to  di- 
minish the  irritation  by  means  calculated  to  depress  nervous  excitement ;  and 
4.  to  support  the  strength  of  the  system,  and  especially  of  the  heart,  under  the 
exhausting  influence  of  the  enormous  muscular  action. 

1.  To  remove  any  source  o/  irritation. •'^Att/entioik  should  be  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  wound.  It  was  at  one  time  the  custom  to  recommend  the  appli- 
eation  of  irritant  and  caustic  substances,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  in- 
flammation and  suppuration.  But  satisfactory  evidence  is  wanting  that  these 
measures  have  ever  been  beneficial;  and  it  appears  to  m^  more  accordant  with 
a  rational  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  to  endeavour  to  diminish 
itritation  in  the  wound,  by  emollient  and  anodyne  applications.  PouIti(;es, 
having  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  or  some  narcotic  extract  incorporated 
with  them,  would  seem  to  be  indicated. 

Early  in  the  di^ase,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  nerve  has  been  par> 
tially  divided,  contused,  or  lacerated,  an  incision  may  be  made  above  the  wound, 
flo  as  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  spine,  provided  the  operation  can 
be  performed  with  out  considerable  inconvenience.  Several  cases  are  on  record 
ID' which  such  a  measure  apparently  proved  effectual. 
.  Upon  the  sAme  principle,  amputation  of  the  limb  above  the  wound  has  been 
proposidd ;  and  the  operation  has  b6en  frequently  performed  in  cases  of  trau- 
matic tetanus,  in  which  the  wound  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  it,  inde- 
pendently of  the  nervous  affection.  In  a  few  instances,  it  appears  to  have 
ftrrested  the  disease  when  early  performed ;  but  it  has  failed  in  the  great  ma- 
jority, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  with  propriety  employed  merely  for  the  tetanus. 
Indeed,  this  disease  has  frequently  supervened  upon  amputation.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  that,  when  the  practitioner,  in  a  case  of  severe 

it  in  DO  degree  benefited  by  amputation ;  and  is  in  some  measure  a  oonstitutioDal  affec- 
tion. The  other  form  of  spasm  comes  on  in  three  or  four  days ;  vcomm^aoes  in  the 
wounded  limb;  has  intervals  of  relaxation  in. which  the  patient  can  swallow;  is  attended 
with  pain  in  the  limb,  which  is  excruciating  during  the  spasm :  runs  its  oouree  in  three 
or  four  days:  is  relieved  by  no  other  means  than  amputation,  which  affords  some  chance 
of  cure ;  and  seems  to  have  more  of  a  local  character  than  the  other.  {Vub.  QuarL 
Jouni.  of  Mtd.  ScUf  xiii.  89.) 
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injary,  may  be  balancing  between  the  propriety  of  ampatatioo,  and  an  en- 
deavour to  save  the  limb,  the  occurrence  of  commencing  tetauiic  BjmpComt 
nii^bt  be  allowed  to  determine  him  in  favour  of  the  operation. 

The  division  of  the  main  nervous  trunk,  at  a  convenient  point  above  the 
wouud,  has  been  pnctioed  in  more  than  one  instance  with  succeas.  Decided 
symptoms  of  commencing  tetanus,  consequent  upon  a  wound  in  the  foot  by  a 
rusty  nail,  immediately  gave  way  when  the  poeterior  tibial  nerve  was  divided. 
{Curltnfff  Am.  ed.,  p.  71.)  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  early  stages  that  such 
operations  can  be  performed  with  much  hope  of  benefit.  It  is  obvious  that 
tboy  can  be  at  best  but  partially  effectual,  when  the  irritation  haa  become 
established  in  the  spinal  marrow.* 

The  cauterization  of  the  wound  by  iron  heated  to  rodncM,  or  evan  whitenen, 
was  recommended  by  Larrey,  and  has  been  since  employed  with  supposed  ad- 
vantage.    (See  .-Ini.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci  ^  N.  S.,  xix.  217.) 

When  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  depends  upon  a  decayed 
tooth,  or  upon  one  artificially  inserted,  it  should  be  removed. 

Feculent  accumulation,  as  a  source  of  great  irritation  to  the  nervous  centres, 
should  be  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatments  Practitioners  are  al- 
most universally  agreed  upon  the  propriety  of  purging.  Some  brisk  cathartic 
ahould  be  given,  which  will  operate  without  materially  irritating  the  mucou 
membrane.  Senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  calomel  combined  with  jalap 
or  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth ;  cailomel  and  castor  oil ;  the  compound 
cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia ;  or,  in  ease  of  any  existing  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  croton  oil  might  be  selected.  The  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
clcaii:>ed  at  first,  and  afterwards  kept  open  by  mild  cathartics,  or  enemata,  u 
the  ease  may  require.  Should  worms  exist  at  the  same  time^  and  especially 
the  tape-worm,  the  best  remedy  would  be  a  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  con- 
nexion with  castor  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  fluidonnee  or  a  flnidouDce 
of  the  former  to  a  fluidounce  of  the  latter.  Cases  of  the  disease  have  given 
way  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm  by  this  remedy. 

To  meet  the  same  indication,  bleeding  ^hould  be  employed  when  the  polM 
is  tense  and  voluminous,  and  sui^picion  of  spinal  inflammation  exists;  as,  f^r 
exiiuiple,  when  tetanus  has  f«>Ili>wed  an  injury  directly  to  the  spine,  or  wbeo 
the  tetanic  symptoms  are  aj^«x:iated  with  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  ^pine  on 
prf£!>ure,  formication  or  numbness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  fever.  Here 
the  bleeding  is  intended  to  cure  the  inflammation,  which  may  aggravate,  if 
it  does  not  cause  the  tetanic  symptoms.  BI(X)d  should  be  taken  freely  fn.>m 
the  arm,  and  by  cups  from  the  spine.  But  bleeding  in  simple  tetanus,  with- 
out symptoms  of  hpinal  or  cerebral  inflammation,  and  especially  when  the 
pulse  is  not  strong,  appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but,  in  view  of  the 
great  tendency  to  prostration  in  the  advanced  stage,  highly  haxardous. 

In  similar  case.s,  mercury  may  be  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to  tha  lancet 
for  the  cure  of  the  spinal  inflammation;  and  it  should  be  pushed  energeti- 
cally to  the  point  of  salivation.  For  this  purpose  calomel  may  be  givei 
very  freely  by  the  mouth,  and  mercurial  frictions  employed  externally.  To 
be  useful,  the  imp^es^iou  must  bo  promptly  made.  Mercury  has  often  been 
Used  ill  ordinary  ea^H^s  of  tetanus,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  some 
practitioners.  But,  though  many  successful  cases  are  on  record,  yet  it  ii 
impossible  in  most  of  them  to  determine  whether  the* result  was  ascribable 
to  the  mercury  or  the  other  means  employed;  and  ample  evidence  might  be 
adduced  to  prove,  not  only  that  it  has  very  often  failed,  but  that  patients 

♦  .Scrrrjil  Pucoessful  cases  of  this  kin<I  are  reported  bv  Dr.  Moses  Sweat,  of  Nc-ni 
rarsousficM,  Maiue,  iu  the  Xew  York  Journ.  of  Slid. ,  N.  S.,  n.  VJh 
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have  in  namerous- instances  been  attacked  by  tetanus  while  under  the  nier« 
ciirial  influence.  It  poseesseQ,  therefore,  no  speciic  ourative  powers;  and  as, 
in  case  of  ptyalism,  the  presence  of  saliva  in  the  mouth  proves' not  onfre- 
qoently  a  source  of  excessive  distress  to  the  patient,  from  his  dread  of  swal- 
lowing it,  and  yet  inability  to  discharge  it  conveniently  through  his  closed 
teeth,  the  medicine  should  be, used  only  when  the  indication  for  its  powerful 
antiphlogistic  influence  is  called  for. 

2.  To  diminuh  the  twtceptibilify  of  the  nervous  <y«/re«.— The  ren^edies  cal- 
culated to  meet  this. indication  are  chiefly  the  narcotics  or  eerebltil  stimulants. 
One  of  the  most  efiectual  of  these,  and  the  one  which  has  been  most  employed, 
is  opium.  Much  diflerence  of  opinion  has  existed  in  relation  to  the  propriety 
of  using  it  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  judgment  of  some  distinguished 
authors,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  weight  of  testimony  is  greatly  in  its 
£ivour.  It  has  probably  been  employed  as  one  of  the  remedies  in  the  great 
majority  of  cures.  It  is  true  that  it  has  often  failed.  .  But  in  ipany  casesall 
remedies  fail.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  it  has  been  vastly  abused,  and  that 
it  has  been  murderously  administered  in  some  cases.  What  can  be  thought, 
for  example,  of  a  practitioner,  who  in  the  course  of  ten  days  should  prescribe 
half  a  gallon  of  laudanum,  and  half  a  pound  of  opium?  ,  And  yet  jthis  is 
JBaid  to  have  been  done  in  tetanus*  Should  the  violent  nervous  symptoms 
Vield  in  such  cases,  what  could  be  expected  but  death  from  the  opium  remain- 
ing in  the  stomach  ?  There  is  in  tetanus  an  extraordinary  insusceptibility 
to  the  action  of  opium;,  and  the  most  enornious  doses  have  been  without 
apparent,  narcotic  effect.  In  such  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  portion 
remains  unabsorbed  and  inert  in  the  stomach;  but  it  is  there,  prepared  to  act 
when  the  insusceptibility,  or  the  obstacle  to  absorption  shall  cease.  If  good 
do  not  accrue  from  opium  in  less  than  poisonous  doses,  it  is  useless  to  perse- 
vere. The  liquid  forms  should -always  be  preferred  to  the  aolid,  as  more 
readily  absorbed.  From  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  of  laudanum,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  vinegar  of  opium,  or  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  in  solution,  may  be  given  eSrery  two  hours  until 
BOtae  narcotic  effect  is  experienced,  or  the  patient  relieved;  and,  if  no  effect 
is  produced  in  due  time,  the  dose  may  be  somewhat  augmented;  but  I  should 
prefer  applying  the  medicine  additionally  to  other  suifaces,  without  increasing 
th^  quantity,  by  the' stomach*  Thus,  a  grain  or  two  of  the  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia may  be  injected  into  the  rectum;  or  twice  the  quantity  sprinkled  upon 
a  denuded  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  obtained  either  by  means  of  a  fly  blis- 
ter, or  more  speedily  by  the  application  of  the  strongest  solution  of  ammonia. 
In  idiopathic  cases,  or  when  there  is  much  strength  of  pulse,  the  opiate  may 
be  usefully  associated  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

When  a  narcotic  effect  can  be  obtained  by  th^  opium,  relief  is  generally 
experienced,  and.  the  symptoms  ameliorated.  Should  opium  fail,  recourse. can 
be  had  to  extract  of  hemp,  which  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  is 
thought  to  have  effected  cures  in  several  cases.  The  great  disadvantage  of 
this  remedy  is  the  uncertainty  of  its  strength ;  and  the  dose  of  any  particular 
parcel  must  be  ascertained  by  its  effects.  Two  or  thjee  grains  of  the  extract 
nuiy  be  given  at  first,  and  repeated  every  half  hour,  until  its  narcotic  effect  is 
experienced*  In  three  or  four  hours,^  should  it  produce  no  effect,  the  quantity 
may  be  increased  gradually  till  the  do6e  amounts  to  ten  grains;  but  the  in- 
terval should  now  be  lengthened  to  two  or  three  hours. 

Alcohol  is  another  remedy  by  which  the  same  indication  may  sometimes  be 
fulfilled.  The  object  in  the  use  of  this  medicine  is  to  bring  about  its  cerebral 
influence ;  in  other  words  to  intoxicate  the  patient,  so  that  his  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  may  be  blunted  to  all  impressions.     Cures  have  repeatedly 
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followed  this  plan  of  treaknent  The  nervoas  systein  has  the  same  innucep- 
tibility  to  the  influenoe  of  this  cerebral  stimulant  as  to  that  of  opium,  and  it 
is  necePMry  to  employ  large  qnantitics.  The  use  of  wine  was  strongly  re- 
eom mended  by  Dr.  Rash,  and  has  had  many  advocates.  Brandy  would  be 
more  cffeetdal;  and  alcohol  has  been  recently  employed.  The  quantity  to  be 
used  18  almost  indefinite.  Quarts  and  eren  gallons  of  wine  have  been  nwd 
daily  for  many  days  together.  As  soon  as  symptoms  of  stupefaction  appear, 
the  stimulant  should  be  suspended,  and  resumed  when  they  cease,  should  the 
tetanus  not  have  yielded.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  the  opiate  plan,  and  would 
resort  to  the  alcoholic  on^y  in  case  of  obvious  weakness  of  the  circnlation,  or 
as  an  adjuvant  of  -the  opium.  It  should,  of  couraej  never  be  used  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  spinal  inflammation. 

Stramonium  and  belladonna  have  also  been  administered ;  but  when  opium 
and  hemp  fail,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  these  narcotics.  Frictions 
over  the  whole  body  with  a  strong  tincture  made  by  rubbing  np  five  parts  of 
the  extract  of  bel/adonna,  and  eleven  of  alcohol,  are  said  to  have  proved 
effectual  in  one  case.  (See  Lmd.  Med,  Gaz.,  Aug.  1850,  p.  263.) 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  numerous  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  recovery  from  tetanus  followed  the  inhalation  of  ether 
or  chloroform,  and  others  in  which  these  remedies  afforded  great  relief,  with- 
out preventing  a  fatal  issue.  Chloroform,  however,  must  be  used  in  this 
manner  with  great  caution ;  as  it  is  powerfully  and  sometimes  fiitally  seda- 
tive; while  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  disease  is  from  exhaustion.  The 
same  remedy  is  said  to  have  been  used  successfully,  applied  bj  meant  of 
friction  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

8.  To  dtmimsh  directly  the  nervous  trrtfatum. — ^This  indication  may  be 
met  by  two  sets  of  measures;  first ,  those  which  are  sedative  to  the  nervous 
system;  and  secondly,  those  which  act  reyulsively.  Of  the  former  the  mo»t 
efficient  is  tobacco.  Many  cures,  said  to  have  been  effected  by  this  powerful 
sedative,  are  on  record ;  and  it  is  probably  among  the  most  ef&cacious  reme- 
dies in  tetanus.  It  is  singular  that,  while  the  nervous  system  is  so  insuscepti- 
ble to  the  influence  of  opium  and  the  other  cerebral  stimulants,  it  should  \a 
easily  improHScd  by  tobacco  and  the  nervous  sedatives  generally.  But  this 
remedy  must  be  used  with  caution.  The  system  may  be  easily  prostrated  be- 
low the  point  of  reaction.  The  best  form  of  administration  is  by  enema. 
Half  a  drachm  may  be  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  whole 
administered  by  injection.  In  an  hour,  if  no  effect  is  experienced,  the  dose 
may  be  repeated;  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  till  its  re- 
laxing effects  are  obtained.  The  tobacco  bath  has  also  been  used ;  but,  while 
immcrficd  in  this,  the  patient  should  be  closely  watched,  and  removed  imme- 
diately upon  the  occurrence  of  signs  of  prostration.  The  same  sedative  may 
bo  applied  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm  along  the  spine.  Should  pro^ration 
ensue,  it  must  bo  counteracted  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  brandy,  or  ether; 
and  tobacco  lias  been  successfully  employed  conjointly  with  stimulants. 

Digitalis  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as 
tobacco;  but  they  are  less  efficient  and  not  so  manageable.  Another  remedy, 
indicated  from  its  powerful  sedative  properties,  is  aconite.  A  case  has  be«n 
recorded  in  which  it  proved  successful,  in  doses  of  four  drops  of  the  saturated 
tincture  of  the  root,  repeated  until  symptoms  of  its  peculiar  poisonous  action 
were  induced.  (^Rankimj's  Abstract^  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  155.)  Dr.  Poitevin, 
of  Mobile,  succeeded  in  one  case  of  the  disease  with  tartar  emetic  and  laadi- 
num,  given  so  as  to  sustain  a  profuse  and  constant  perspiration ;  but  Ih. 
Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  found  the  remedy  to  fail  in  a  case  in  which  he 
subsequently  tried  it.  (i\^  0.  Med.  and  Surt/,  Journ,,  x.  7G9.) 
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The  external  applicatioa  of  oold  water  13  another  sedative  measure  whioh 
has  often  proved  effectual.  It  is  j^ecessary  that  the  water  should  be  little 
above  the  free:Hog  point,  say  40°  F.,  or  between  that  and  50^.     It  may  be 

Kored  from  a  considerable  height-  by  pailfuls  on  the  naked  patient,  or  may 
xKei  as  a  bath.  Great  reduction  of  the  vital  actions  is  induced,  with  re- 
lazArtion  of  the  spasms;  and  the  remedy  must  be  reapplied  at  proper  intervals 
oil  their  return.  After  its  use  the  patient  should  be  put  into  bed,  wiped  dry, 
ind  stimulated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  hot  spirit,  if  requisite.  But-  the 
plan  is  hazardous,  ai^d  immediate  death  from  syhcope  has  resulted  in  ai  least 
one  instance.    Ice  to  the  spine  has  been  successfully  used.'*' 

The  warm  bath  is  another  sedative  which  has  soipetimes  been  employed, 
though  scarcely  energetic  enough  to  produce  much  effect  in  the  more  violent 
oases.  It  is  recommended  in  the  -.muscular  rigidity  which  is  apt  to  remain 
di^ring  convalescence.  Cures  by  the  vapour- bath  have  been  reported. 
• .  The  second  mode  of  meeting  the  indication  is  by  revulsives.  A  blister 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  has  been  employed.  But  the  most  effeo- 
toal  plan  is  that  put  into  practice  by  the  late  Dr.  Jos.  Hartshome  of  this  city. 
It  consists  }n  applying  along  the  spine,  from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum,  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  containing  two  or  three  drachma  of  the  alkali  in 
foor  fluidounces  of  water/  This  is  rubbed  upon  the  skin  by  means,  of  a 
sponge,  until  the  surface  is  much  reddened,  and  signs  of  a  caustic  action  are 
displayed,  in  some  one  point,  by  the  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  remedy 
may  be  repeated  when  the  inflammation  disappears.  It  Has  been  used  with 
much  success  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  late  Dr.  Hartshome  relied  chiefly 
upon  this  measure,  with  opium  moderately  employed,  and  purging.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  effected  cures  of  tetanas  in  six  or  seven  instances. 

4.  To  tupport  the  strength  of  the  system. — This  becomes  all-important  in 
the  advanced  stages,  when  the  heart  begins  to  give  way.  Whenever  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  stage  of  the  disease,  cordial 
medicines  and  nutritious  food  should  be  employed.  Wine  and  the  different 
forms  of  ardent  spirit,  milk,  animal  broths,  the  yolk  of  egg,  &o.,  should  be 
freely  used.     Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered  with  the  same  view. 

Besides  the  remedies  above  enumerated,  many  others'have  enjoyed  more 
or  less  credit.  One  which  promises  fairly,  and  which  experience  has  shown 
to.be  apparently  efficacious,  is  sulphate  q/ qutntay  used  not  merely  as  a  tonic, 
but  with  a  view  to  ita  powerful  and  peculiar  influence  on  the  system  in  heroic 
dbees.  It  may  be  given  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm  in  twenty,- four  hours,  un« 
less  found  to  produce  its  characteristic  effects  on  the  brain  in  smaller  doses. 

Suboarbonate  of  iron  is  another  tonic  which  has  been  employed  with  asserted 
saocess.  It  has  been  used  in  enormous  Quantities,  in  one  instance  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  even  of  a  pound  daily. 
These  enormous  doses  are  probably  quite  unnecessary;  for  of  the  quantity 
taken,  a  very  lar^e  proportion  must  remain  inert  in  the  bowels. 

Oil  of  turpentme  has  had  no  little  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus. 
Cures  effeeted  by  it  havo  been  reported.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a 
fluidrachm  repeated  every  two  hours,  until  it  evinces  some  disagreeable  effect, 
or  the  patient  recovers. 

Acetate  of  lead  in  large  doses,  musk,  carbonate  of  potassa,  oolchicum, 
strychnia,  electricity  or  galvanism,  and  extract  of  stramonium  or  other  nar- 

*  Dr.  B.  D.  Carpenter,  of  Cutchogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  Long  Island,  reports  two  cases  of 
seTere  traumntic  tetanas,  which  recovered  under  the  use  of  ice  applied  to  the  head, 
and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  The  application  was  repeated  at  interrals 
Tarying  from  two  to  eight  hours,  and  continued  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  each  time. 
{Ntw  York  Med.  Timet,  iL  46.) 
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ootic  injected  into  tbe  rehis,  are  reiiiedie«,  wbich,  alone,  or  conjointlT  witH 
some  of  the  measures  aboTo  eDamerated,  are  aaid  to  hare  effected  cnres. 

A  patient  recovered,  nnder  the  care  of  CroTeilhiery  hj  mstaining  throojA 
Toluntary  effort  a  constant  regular  reapiration,  in  measured  time,  the  in<pira- 
tions  being  made  a^  deep  as  possible.  This  was  kept  up  for  four  boon, 
wben  the  patient  fell  into  a  profonnd  sleep.  It  was  renewed  again  when  be 
awoke,  and  continued  until  be  again  fell  asleep.  After  this  the  parozT«mt 
were  milder,  and  be  gradually  recovered.  {Braifhvratte*$  Rftrotpedj  zzi.  96} 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  remedies  which  seem  to  be  in^ii- 
cated,  viz.,  the  removal  or  correction  of  obvious  sources  of  irritation ;  actlTe 
purgation ;  bleeding  wben  the  pulse  is  strong,  and  symptoms  of  spinal  or 
cerebral  inflammation  exist;  the  use  of  opiates,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  aconite, 
and  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform ;  the  cautious  use  of  the  cold  bath ; 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  or  of  a  blister  along  the  spine, 
or  of  ice  to  the  same  part ;  and  the  free  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  nutritious  food,  wben  symptoms  of  debility  appear. 

In  confiefiuence  of  the  closure  of  the  jaws,  there  is  occasionallj  some  diiK- 
culty  in  introducing  food ;  but  a  vacancy  can  generally  be  found  either  from 
the  loHfl  of  ,a  tooth,  or  behind  the  last  teeth,  large  enough  for  the  admissino 
of  liquids.  A  greater  difficulty  is  that  often  attendant  upon  deglutition.  To 
obviate  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  inject  food  into  the  stomach  throngh  a 
tube  ;  or  to  attempt  to  supply  the  place  of  food  by  nutritioas  enemata. 

Article  r. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

iS^— ^Rabies. — Rabies  Caaiiia. 

Hydrophobia  (from  v5mp,  water,  and  to.^o(,  fear)  is  a  peculiar  disease,  re- 
sult lug  from  the  entrance  into  the  sysitem  of  the  poison  of  a  rabid  animal. 
The  poigon  is  almost  always  received  through  a  wound,  generally  the  bite  of 
the  animal.  This  heals  like  any  other  wound,  and  for  some  time  no  peculiar 
or  conf*titutional  effects  are  experienced.  It  is  seldom  that  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  appear  before  the  twentieth  day  after  the  injury. 

Sf/mpfffmff  (hftrge,  <fc. — ^The  first  warning  of  the  approaching  attack  is 
frc<]ucntly  a  feeling  of  pain  in*or  near  the  seat  of  the  wound,  extending  to- 
wards the  trunk.  If  not  acute  pain,  there  is  some  unusual  sensation,  such  as 
aching,  tingling,  burning,  coldness,  numbness,  or  stiffness,  in  the  cicatrix, 
which  Kwclls,  becomes  of  a  reddish  or  livid  colour,  sometimes  opens,  and,  if 
yet  unhealed,  assumes  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  discbarges  a  thin  ichor- 
ous fluid  instead  of  pus.  Along  with  these  local  symptoms,  some  nervous 
disturbance  is  generally  experienced ;  the  patient  becomes  dejected,  mon^se, 
irritable,  restle£>s ;  light  is  disagreeable  to  him ;  his  sleep  is  troubled ;  paius 
are  felt  in  various  pnrts  of  the  body ;  and  signs  of  digestive  disorder  are  d"^ 
unfrcfjucnt.  After  the  continuance  of  one  or  more  of  these  preliminary  symp- 
toms for  a  period,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  five  or  six  days,  and  sometimes 
without  any  of  them,  the  patient  becomes  sensible  of  a  stiffness  or  stricture 
about  the  throat,  and,  in  attempting  to  swallow,  experiences  some  difficulty, 
especially  in  the  deglutition  of  liquids.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing  rapidly  increases,  and 
soon  the  act  becomes  impossible  unless  with  a  resolute  effort^  exciting  tb« 
most  painful  spasms  in  the  fauces,  and  other  indescribable  sensations,  which 
appear  to  appal  the  patient,  and  cause  him  to  dread  the  very  thought  of 
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liqaidfi.  Stpgalar  nervous  paroxysms  come  on.  Sonsations  of  stricture  or 
oppression  are  felt  about  fh^  throat  and  chest;  the  breathing  Jspainflil,  em- 
barrassed, interrupted'  with  frequent  sighs,  or  a  peculiar  kind  .of  sobbipg 
movement  3  there  is  a  sense  as  of  impending  suffocation,  «nd  of  necessity  for 
fresh  air;  shuddering  tremors  run  through  the  whole  franie;  sometimeis^ 
atnonnting  almost  to  convulsions ;  and  a  fearful  expression  of  anxiety,  terror, 
or  despair,  is  depicted  on  the  countenance.  The  paroxysms  asre  brought  on 
by  the  slightest  <sause8,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  the  attempt  to 
swallow  liquids,  or  with  the  recollection  of  the  sufferings  experienced  in 
former  attempts.  Hence,  anything  which  suggests  the  idea  of  drinking  to 
the  patient  will  throw  him  into  the  most  painful  agitation,  and  Qonrulsive 
spasms.  The  sound  of  water  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  the  sight, 
of  liquids  or  of  objects  which  bring  them  to  mind,  as  of  tl^e  shining  surface 
of  a  mirror,  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  other  oold  substance  touching  the  skin^ 
may  have  this  effect. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  is  a  copious  secretion  of  a 
viscid  mucus  in  the  fauces,  which  the  patient  spits  out,  with  a  sort  of  frantic 
Tehemence  and  rapidity,  upon  everything  around  him,  as  if  the  idea  of  swal-  < 
lowing  occasioned  by  the  liquid  induced  this  eager  expulsion  of  it,  lest  a  drop 
might  pass  dowi^  the  throat.  This  to  a  by-stander  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  the  case. 

Acute,  and,  as  it  were,  electric  shocks  of  pain  are  now  and  then  felt  in  the 
epigastrium,  the  bjick  of  the  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  spine. 

The  mind  is  sometimes  calm  and  collected  in  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms,  and  consciousness  is  generally  retain^ ;'  but,  in  most  cajsiss;  there 
is  at  times  more  or  less  mental  irregularity,  and  occasionally  spells  approach- 
ing tp  insanity  come  on.  Not  unfrequently  he  is  aware  of  the  approach  of 
these  spells,  and,  fearful  of  doing  iojury  tb  those  around  him,  begs-  that,  he 
may  be  restrained.  The.  mental  aberration  is  often  exhibited  in  groundless 
suspicion  or  apprehension  of  something  extraneous,  which  is  expressed  on  the 
hce  and  in  the  manner  pf  the  patient.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  he  takes 
»  curious  fancy  to  individuals,  and  lavishes  on  them  marks  of  ftindness  and 
confidence.  In  c6mparatively  rare  instances,  he  gives  way  to  a  wild  fury, 
like  that  of  a  savage  beast  when  enraged ;  roars,  howls,  curses,  strikes  at  per- 
sons near  him,  rends  or  breaks  everything  within  his  reach,  bites'  others  or 
himself ;  till^  exhausted  at  length,  he  sinks  into  a  glootny^  listless  dejection^ 
from  which  another  paroxysm  rouses  him.  ,. 

The  tongue  is  usually  somewhat  furred.  There  is  often  burning  iii  the 
throat,  with  thirst  which  cannot  be  gratified.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of 
hunger^  sometimes  nausea  with  vomiting. '  The  pulse  is  excited,  sufficiently 
strong  at  first,  but  weaker  as  the  <$ase  advances,  and  extremely  feeble  and  fre- 
quent before  its  close.  .  The  skin  is  warm  or  natural  in  the  beginning,  but 
becomes  cool  in  the  end,  and  is  often  covered  wkh  a  viscid,  offensive  Sweat. 
Not  unfrequently  paralytic  symptoms  come  on  before  death. 
•  Remissions  of  the  symptoms  sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  during  which  the  patient  can  drink,  though  with  some  difficulty,  and 
oan  take  food.  Towards  the  close,  such  a  remission  is  not  uncommon  with  an 
absence  almost  complete  of  the  painful  symptoms,  so  that  the  patient  and  the 
physician  begin  to  entertain  some  hope.  But  if  the  pulse  is  now  felt,  it  is 
found  to  be  extremely  feeble,  and  sometimes  wanting.  During  this  apparent 
relaxation  of  the  disease,  the  patient  occasionally  falls  into  a  sleep,  from  which 
he  awakes  only  to  die.  The  closing  scene  is  marked  by  an  excessively  feeble 
or  absent  pulse,  a  cold  skin,  involuntary  evacuations,  and  wandering  or  deli- 
rium ;  and  death  approaches  either  quietly,  as  a  consequence  of  complete 
exhaustion,  or  in  strong  convulsions. 
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The  disease  generally  termiDates  between  the  second  and  fifkh  day,  thoogb 
it  sometimes  nins  on  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Nothing  has  been  foond  which  can  throw  anj 
satisfactory  light  upon  the  disease.  Not  unfreqaently  the  brain  and  spinaL 
marrow  are  both  perfectly  sound.  In  a  case  examined  by  Dr.  Sidey,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  quite  healthy,  as  were  aim 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerres  at  their 
origin  and  in  their  course,  though  inspected  with  great  care  both  niicmM^>- 
pically  and  by  the  naked  eye.  (JEd,  Month.  Joum,  of  Med.  Sci,^  Dec  1850, 
p.  505.)  It  is  true  that  turgescence  of  the  vessels,  and  injection  of  the  spinal 
and  cerebral  meninges,  have  often  been  observed,  and,  in  some  rare  cases, 
softening  of  portions  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  But  the  congestion  might  well 
be  a  mere  consequence  of  the  terrible  agitation  of  the  nervona  centres,  withoat 
of  itself  contributing  in  any  degree  to  the  disease;  and  the  admiasible  signs 
of  inflammation  are  too  seldom  seen  to  warrant  the  belief,  thai  this  process 
has  any  essential  connexion  with  the  phenomena. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  trachea,  and  oesophagas  la  in  some 
instanoes  reddened,  in  others  pale,  and  in  either  case,  is  apt  to  be  covered 
with  an  adhesive  mucus>  The  papillsB  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  are 
sometimes  very  much  enlarged.  Signs  of  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  have  often  been  noticed.  The  lungs,  too,  have  been  frequently 
found  to  be  engorged.  The  blood  is  altered  in  appearanoe,  and  sometimes 
confined  exclusively  to  the  arteries.  The  body  is  strongly  dispoaed  to  putre- 
faction, and  quickly  becomes  very  offensive. 

6V/i/«f«.— There  is  one  cause,  and  probably  bnt  one  of  gennine  hydrophobia. 
Some  believe  that  it  may  originate  in  man  independently  of  any  poison  from 
without ;  but  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  this  is  suppoaed  to  have 
occurred ;  so  much  so  as  by  their  very  rarity  to  excite  suspicion  as  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  reported,  or  the  soundness  of  the  diai;- 
nosis.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are  imitated 
by  spontaneous  nervous  disease.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  dread  of 
fluids  have  often  been  noticed.  Terror  has  sometimes  induced  trains  of  symp- 
toms closely  resembling  those  of  the  genuine  disease.  Hysteria  also  itcoa- 
sionally  counterfeits  it.  But  these  are  comparatively  trivial  aflfections,  and 
undescrviug  of  the  name  of  hydrophobia.  In  the  very  rare  eases  which  have 
pursued  exactly  the  course,  and  had  the  termination  of  that  disease,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  patient  may  in  some  way,  forgotten  or  unknown  to 
himself,  have  received  the  poison  into  his  system,  than  that  the  oomplaint 
should  have  arisen  from  any  other  cause.* 

The  poison  is  contained  in  the  saliva  or  mucus  of  the  mouth  of  the  rabid 
animul,  and,  as  before  stated,  is  generally  imparted  by  a  bite.  It  is  from  the 
dog  that  the  disease  is  most  frequently  received.  But  many  others  are  capable 
of  imparting  it.  The  cat,  fox,  badger,  wolf,  and  jackal,  are  known  to  have 
communicated  the  disease.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  saliva  of 
the  horse,  ass,  ox,  &c.,  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  if  introduced  into  the  system ;  but,  as  these  animals  do  not  usualW 
bite,  the  result  does  not  often  occur.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  bireb- 
I  attended  with  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  a  young  man  affected  with 
clearly  marked  hydrophobia,  who  informed  us  that  he  oould  remember  no 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  two  caaea  of  aeeming-j 
spontaneous  hydrophobia,  both  ending  fatally,  have  been  recorded,  one  by  Dr.  Mozu- 
bert,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Walther  and  Amnion's  Journal  (see  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Set, 
N.  S.,  XTii.  476) ;  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Condie  in  the  Transaelion*  of  tht  CoUe$e  of  Fk^n- 
dam  of  PhUadelphia^  ii.  4()0.  ' 
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oiher  bite  than  one  wbich  he  had  received  from  a  hog,  about  three  months 
previoosly,  as  he  was  crossing  one  of  the  streets.  The  question  has  not  been 
certainly  decided,  whether  th^  saliva  of  the  human  subject  affected  with  hydro- 
phobia is  in  like  manner  poisonous.  But  one  experiment  of  MM.  lifagendie 
and  Breschet  ath)ngly  supports  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  Two  healthy 
dogs  were  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  a  hydrophobic  patient.  One  of  them 
•was  eeised  with  the  disease,  and  imparted  it  to  other  dogs  by  biting  them. 
This  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence,  and  cannot  be  admitted  aa  positive 

Sroof  without  the  support  of  additional  facts.     On  the  whole/ it  appears  to  me 
igbly.  probable  that  the  saliva  of  aiiy  animal^  affected  with  hydrophobia,  is 
eapable  of  imparting  the  disease  to  others. 

An  important  point  of  inquiry  is  by  what  means  the  poison  can  find  access 
into  the  system.  We  know  that  it  commonly  enters  through  a  wound.  But 
will  it  produce  the  effect  if  applied  to  the  skin  with  the  cuticle  sound f  The 
probabilities  are  that  it  will  not.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  authentic  instance 
of  the  disease  having  been  communicated  in  this  way,  though  there  have  been 
numerous  opportunities.  But  the  question  is  not  so  <certain  in  relation  to  the 
mucous  membranes.  Mr.  Youatt)  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, thinks  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  through  these  membranes 
with  the  epithelium  entire.  It  is  asserted  that  persons  have  been  attacked  with 
hydrophobia,  in  consequence  of  having  wiped  their  mouths  with  linen  which 
had  been  impregnated  with  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog;  ^nd  a  c^ise  is  mentioned, 
in  which  the  disease  originated  from  an  attempt  to  untie  by  the  teeth  a  knot 
in  a  cord  by.  which  one  of  these  diseased  animals  had  been  fastened.  Horses, 
oxen,  and  «heep  are  said^  have  contracted  the  disease  by  eating  the  straw 
on  which  mad  dogs  have  lain. 

Another  very  interesting  question  is,  how  long  the  poison  remains  in  the 
system  before  producing  its  effect.  The  period  is  very  uncertain.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  makes  its  appearance  eariier  than  the  eighteenth  day  after  the 
bite,  or  later  than  the  third  month.  The  most  common  period  is  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  sixtieth  day.  But  the  period  of  incubation  is  sometimes 
much  longer  than  the  longest  mentioned.  Thus,  instances  are  on  record  in 
which  the  attack  did  not  occur  until  six,  nine,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months 
after  the  wound;  and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  it  is  as^rted  to  (have  been 
postponed  for  two,  three,  and  even  ten  or  twelve  years.  These  last  cases, 
however,  ,are  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  inaccuracy.  Othet  diseases  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  hydrophobia;  or  there  may  have  been  some  more  recent 
and  unknown  or  forgotten  source  of  contamination.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
the  saliva  of  a  hydrophobic  animal  can  produce  the  disease  by  contact  merely 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  it  can  be  readily  perceived  how  many  opportu- 
nities for  its  occurrence  may  happen,  altogether  without  the  knowledge  of  tho' 
individual  affected. 

It  may  be  considered  as  highly  probable  that,  in  persons  into  whose  Bystem 
the  poison  has  been  received,  certain  exciting  causes  may-produce  a  more 
speedy  developcment  of  the  disease  than  would  ordinarily  take  place.  Among 
the  causes  of  this  ki^d  enumerated  by  authors,  are  insolation,  excessive  fatigue, 
intemperate  drinking,  a  blow  on  the  cicatrix,  and  terror. 

Of  those  bitten,  many  are  never  attacked  with  the  disease:  It  is  possible 
that  some  systems  are  insusceptible  to  the  poison;  but  a  better  explanation  is, 
that  the  saliva  is  wiped  from  the  teeth  by  the  clothing  through  which  the 
bite  is  made,  and  therefore  does  not  penetrate  the  wound.  Besides,  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  precise  scarce  of  the  poison,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all 
times  present  in  the  saliva;  and  it  may  happen  that,  a  certain  amount  only 
being  produced  in  a  given  time,  that  quantity  may  be  exhausted  when  the 
VOL.  n.  61 
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l^t  c-Labc«  'd  •ssCftpt.  TbL»  is  stAzei  lo  i>=  a«:^!!r  :hf»  'ac^:.  It  »  sai-i  :iat 
eoo.^  abizTj^Ii  Are  Bb'^n  foiseiKnu  tban  r^Lrir!.  Ti!s§.  ?f  :=.:««  If^t^B  cj  -.ae 
w'.'.f,  a  m»i<:h  Ur;pfcr  proponsoo  is  attack-^  tLan  vf  tt-je  iitka  cj  th*  ■:  -z. 
TLi*.  h '/«<!: T^r.  ij  <fczpUl&«<[  br  the  zaM:r^^l  U:f..  -.Lit  :Le  v.-lf  ztz^nlLr  lies 
a:  a  Lik-vi  ^rt,  M  at  th^  face.  Of  1 14  ca.^-  ^f  CKr«>:i^s  u:7«a  bj  nMti  v-cret 
c//. !%?<:' 1  i>¥  I>r.  Wau-OD,  07  di*d;  while  of  !•>  prrsi.is  bj:t«k  bj  m  sad  d-inj 
oniv  thre«  died,  and  John  Ho&ttr  5U&s^  iLac  he  kKW  as  ir.Tamc»-  ir.  vakk 
21  were  bitUro  and  oiklj  one  died. 

IliW  d'^iea  the  poieoo  operate,  and  vbj  shoald  i:  lie  §o  !'>o^  af  pdrradj 
iciert,  ar^d  tbeQ  be  -uddeiilj  excited  imto  «uvh  fearfal  Txraleirre  ?     Tb«  oclj 
plausible  ezplanatioD  u,  that  the  poiK^o  of  hjirriphobia.  like  tkat  of  fsall- 
poz,  U  capable  of  propagating  itaeif,  eitb»:r  bj  a  chemlial  ac:i->a  anal-^-rof  to 
tLat  of  fermeDtatioo,  allowing  it  to  be  oD<>r;piiiized,  or  bj  the  dereKfeokect  of 
geribR,  if  it  be  unpy^ged  to  be  organiied      The  germ.  l>ige<I  witbin  the  l^xSj, 
re/juiren  time  for  the  reprodaetire  process  to  be  completed;  an*!  this  procev 
may  be  hascened  or  retarded  bj  rarioos  cooditioDs  of  the  recipient  not  readilj 
apprr^ciable.     Common  poisoiis,  as  arsenic,  hrdrocjanic  acidi,  and  the  Tenoa 
of  (he  rattlesnake,  which  are  aknorbed,  an*]  operate  directlr  upon  tlie  fysiea, 
pniduce  their  effects  immediately.     The  hydrophobic  poison  requires  a  perL>l 
of  incubation;  and  often  remains  long  and*fyel-'>pi?d  in  the  nest  prorided  (tt  it. 
When  at  length  circumstances  favour  the  h Pitching  proceed,  the  new  brood 
leavei»  its  birthplace  in  the  cicatriz,  and  carries  de^trnction  into  the  srstem. 
A  conn^ilatory  inference  from  this  view  i*,  that,  if  the  nidos  be  whollr  re- 
moved before  the  hatching  is  completed,  the  miech^f  may  be  prerented. 

It  bus  ticcn  conjectnred  that  the  bite  of  an  enraged  animal,  not  labonriBg 
nnder  diiiease,  might  produce  hydrophobia ;  but  the  conjecture  Ls  improbable, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  proof. 

Among  the  undecided  points,  in  relation  to  hydrophobia,  is  that  of  its  mode 
of  origin.  While  it  is  generally  thought  that  certain  animals,  as  the  d«:>g,  wol^ 
Ci'ity  arid  others  of  the  genera  can  is  and  f>.'li:«,  may  be  affected  originally  wi:h 
the  diM;arC  at  any  time,  and  then  propji^ate  it  by  biting;  some  believe,  aci 
among  them  Mr.  Youatt,  that  no  attack  ii«iw  take«  place  except  in  consequence 
of  th<;  reception  of  the  poison  from  without,  and  that,  whenever  a  di>g  is  seized 
with  hyirophobia,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  bus  at  one  time  or  another  lieen 
bitten  by,  or  in  some  other  way  received  the  infection  from  a  mad  animal 
ThiH  vi«;w  iii  hupported  by  the  fact,  that  in  certain  countries  hydrophobia  is 
wholly  unknown,  and  in  others  appears  only  at  distant  intervals.  Should  it 
be  correct,  the  inference  follows,  that,  by  confining  all  dogs  separately  fi>r  a 
certain  pf:rio(J,  say  biz  or  eight  months,  the  disease  might  be  eradicated  in 
any  particular  region. 

It  huB  been  f)Uppof*cd  that  great  heat  and  severe  cold  favour  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  diseaf^i  in  the  dog;  and  that  it  may  be  pruduced  by  unwholesome 
ffKHl  or  drink,  violence  of  the  sexual  pi»i*ion,  and  excessive  irritation  of  any 
kind.  But,  from  a  comparison  of  140  ca.<*es,  M.  Troll iet  has  inferred  that, 
though  the  dinease  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  most  froquent  in  tbe 
mild  months  of  May  and  September.  Attempts,  moreover,  to  produce  it 
artificially  in  the  dog  by  certain  kind.s  of  fo<Kl,  and  various  bad  treatment, 
have  quite  failed.  It  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  hot  regions  of  Egypt  asd 
Syria,  where  dogs  abound. 

It  is  highly  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  tbe  disease  in  a  dog,  when  it 
occurs.  The  popular  notions,  that  mad  dogs  dread  water,  and  are  to  be  knovn 
by  running  forward  with  their  toil  between  their  legs,  appear  to  be  misbkeo. 
The  fact  is  said  to  bo,  that  they  not  unfrequcntly  swim  rivesB,  and  that  th^y 
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eagerly  lap  water  in  consequenoe  of  "excesBiye  tbirst  The  foHdwiog  is  a  brief 
raramary  of  the  symptoms  they  present,  as  given  by  the  best  practical  writers. 
The  animal  att  first  has  an  altered,  and  as^  it  were  suspicious  look ;  is  restless 
and  frequently  changes  his  position ;  often  licks  diligently  some  part  of  his 
body,  where  upon  examination  a  sear  may  usually  be  seen ;  exhibits  a  strange 
disposition  to  pick  up  and  swallow  small  objects' of  any  kind)  such  as  bits  of 
thready  straw,  hair,  excrement,  &c. :  and  occasionally  vomits.  As  the  com- 
plaint advances,  he  becomes  irritable,  flies  at  strangers  or  at  other  dogs,  and, 
though  he  may  obey  the  voice  of  his  master,  resists  correction  j  and  is  enraged 
instead  of  being  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  whip.  There  is  a  prdfuse  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  Irhich  flows  from  the  mouth,  and  occasions  foam  about  the  lips. 
This  is  followed  by  extreme  thirst,  and  apparently  the  secretion  of  a  viscid 
muciis  in  the  fauces,  whieh  the  animal  seems  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  by 
working  with  his  paws  at  both  angles  of  the  nn^nth.  The  breathing  is  la^ 
boured ;  a  peculiar  sound  is  made  in  inspiration ;  and  the  character  of  the 
voice  is  changed.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  peculiar  and  characteristic,  some- 
thing between  the  ordinary  barking  and  a  howl.  If  at  liberty,  the  animal  is 
incessantly  in  motion,  snaps  at  other  animals  when  they  meet  him,  and  some- 
tkn^  seems  to  seek  occasion  to  attack  them.  It  is  only  when  iitigued  that, 
bis  tail  falls  between  his  legs.  Occasionally  he  appears  to  have  visual  illu- 
sions, acting  as  if  he  saw  objects  which  have  no  existence.  At  length  symp- ' 
toms  of  paralysis  appear;  the  under  jaw  becomes  powerless;  the  legs  give 
way;  the  animal  totters  and  falls;  and  usually  dies  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  day,  with  or  without  slight  convulsions.  Mad  dogs  are  not  subject  to 
convulsive  epileptic  fits  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Dissection  shows 
Aothing  remarkable,  except  the  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  heterogeneous 
matters  in  the  stomachy  which  (he  animal  has  swallowed,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  these,  a  dark  chocolate  or  coffee-coloured  liquid. 

A  dog  supposed  to  be  road,  instead  of  being  chased  and  killed,  after  having 
bitten  human  subjects,  should  be  caught  and  confined  if  possible;  so  that  the 
({uestion  may  be  decided  whether  he  was  really  affected  with  the  disease.  If, 
notwithstanding  ^hat  he  receives  wholesome  food  and  drink,  he  should  die  in 
a  few  days,  the  suspicion  would  be  confirmed ;  and  the  requisite  measures  for 
smfety  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  bitten  might  be  resorted  to.  Should  he 
ncover,  a  great  source  of  anxiety  would  be  removed. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  a  dog  is  shorter  than  in  manf.  It  is,  however, 
differently  stated  by  writers,  one  author  fixing  its  furthest  ordinary  limits  at 
eight  or  nine  days,  and  another  extending  them  to  forty  days. 

Nature. — Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject;  for  almost  nothing  is  known. 
Bo  lesion  has  been  discovered  which  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  phenomena. 
A  poison  seems  to  pervade  the  system,  which  first  deranges,  and  then  anni- 
hilates the  nervous  power.     Everything  else  is  mere  conjecture. 

DiagiunU. — Tetanus  is  said  somewhat  to  resemble  hydrophobia;  but  it  iff 
<diiefly  in  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  liquids.  In  tetanus,  however,  there  is 
Bci  usually  the  insane  hydrophobic  dread  of  water.  The  spasms  in  hydro- 
phobia are  brief  or  clonic,  those  of  tetanus  generally  rigid,  lasting,  or  tonic. 
Tile  jaw  is  not  set,  nor  the  trunk  rigid  in  the  former  complaint  as  in  the  latter. 
There  is  greater  disorder  of  the  circulation,  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the 
Uvental  functions  in  hydrophobia;  and  tetanus,  though  it  may  b^  attended 
with  a  brofuse  decretion  of  mucus  or  saliva,  does  not  present  the  characteristic 
kjdrophobio  manner  of  excreting  those  fluids.  ^ 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  hydrophobia  is  sometimes  imitated  by  hys- 
tmria,  or  analogous  nertouS  disorders,  the  result  of  fright,  or  other  profound 
impression  on  the  nervous  system.     Such  cases;  however,  are  rare;  and  the 
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general  n^eitj  of  the  practitioner  must  be  relied  on  for  detecting  the  coun- 
terfeit. He  will  always  be  mnch  aided  by  the  absence  of  any  knowled^,  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  of  haying  been  bitten  by  an  inferior  animal  withia 
eighteen  montbn  or  two  years. 

Prognofh. — This  may  be  considered  as  nniformly  nnfaronnble.  The  cases 
of  cnre  now  and  then  recorded  are  so  exceedingly  rare;  and  the  means  said 
to  hare  proved  efficacious,  have  so  nniformly  failed  when  employed  in  other 
cases,  that  they  most  be  looked  on  as  at  best  donbtfol.  The  practitioner  may 
have  been  deceiTed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint  It  is  possible  that 
Hymptoms  analogous  to  hydrophobia  may  be  induced  by  terror  after  a  bite 
from  a  mad  dog,  though  really  none  of  the  poison  may  hare  entered  the  sys- 
tem. Tlic  probability  of  this  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  cure  of  genuint 
hydrophobia.  Certainly  no  cure  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  haa  taken  place, 
within  the  sphere  of  my  personal  observation,  in  an  undoubted  ease  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — ^The  whole  magazine  of  therapeutics  has  been  exhausted,  and 
Taioly  exhausted,  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia.  Remedies  the  most  vio- 
lent have  been  used  unsparingly;  and  practitioners  have  not  been  deterred  by 
the  apparent  inertness  of  any  medicament  from  giving  it  a  full  trial.  Bleedicf 
in  every  degree,  mercury,  opium  and  other  cerebral  stimulants,  chloroform, 
tobacco,  lobelia,  and  all  other  nervous  sedatives,  the  acids  and  alkalies,  oil  of 
turpentine,  cantharides,  white  hellebore,  cevadilla,  the  salts  of  lead  and  those 
of  iron,  nitrous  oxide  inhalations,  the  injection  of  warm  water  and  narc<ities 
into  the  veins,  electricity  and  galvanism,  the  hot  vapour  and  hot  air  bath, 
even  the  poison  of  the  viper,* have  all  been  employed,  and  with  the  same  sad 
result.  The  practitioner  is,  therefore,  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  the  case. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  any  course  of  treatment,  where  I  can  adduce 
neither  experience,  nor  sound  therapeutical  principles  in  its  support. 

Bat  happily  an  efTcctual  prophylactic  treatment  seems  to  be  in  our  power. 
To  remove  completely  the  nidus  of  the  poison,  before  the  period  of  inculs- 
tion  is  passed,  is  a  measure  dictated  at  once  by  reason  and  experience. 
There  is  scarcely  a  case  on  record,  where  tins  measure  has  been  thoroo^rbij 
oarrie<l  out  at  an  early  period,  in  which  it  has  not  proved  successful.  Nuida* 
rous  internal  prophylactics  have  been  recommended,  and  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived popularity ;  but  all  have  proved  ineffectual  upon  repeated  trials.  The 
source  of  error  in  these  cases  is  the  circum<>itance,  that  of  persons  bitten  but 
a  small  proportion  are  affected  with  the  disease;  and  any  inert  substacce 
which  the  exempt  individuals  may  happen  to  have  taken  acquires  the  repa- 
tation  of  a  preventive  remedy.  These  pretended  remedies  are  not  only  use- 
less :  they  are  worse  than  useless,  by  producing  a  false  confidence,  and  induce 
ing  the  bitten  person  to  trust  in  them,  rather  than  undergo  the  pain  and 
inconvenience  of  the  only  effectual  measure.  As  to  the  discovery,  some  vi-ars 
since  announced,  that,  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day,  vesiclea  are  devcfof  ed 
under  the  tongue  of  bitten  persons,  in  which  the  poison  is  concentrated,  and 
the  removal  of  which,  with  subsequent  cauterization,  would  save  the  patient; 
it  has  met  with  the  fate  which  its  apparent  absurdity  merited.  The  vesicles 
have  been  sought  for  in  vain  by  numerous  observers. 

Several  questions  here  present  themselves;  to  wit,  at  what  time,  upm 
what  individuals,  and  in  what  manner,  the  operation  should  be  performed!. 

In  the  Jirst  pfavCf  as  to  the  time,  certainly  the  sooner  after  the  wound  has 
been  received  the  better;  but  at  any  time  whatever,  within  eighteen  monrhi 
or  two  yeare  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  and  before  the  actual  develope- 
ment  of  the  disease.  Even  after  the  premonitory  sensations,  swelling,  and 
discoloration  in  the  cicatrix  have  occurred,  it  is  not  too  late.  Indeed,  tbeir 
occurrence  should  lead  to  an  immediate  employment  of  the  measure. 
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In  the  second  place^  aB  to  the  individaals  upon  wbom  the  operaUon  shottld 
be  performed  ;\  I  woajd  uDhesitating] j  saj,  upon  all  bitten  bj  an  animal  well 
understood  to  have  been  mad.  In  many  instances,  the  operation  may  be  nn- 
necessary;  but  no  one  can  foretell  what  is  to  be  the  result  in  any  particular 
case;  and  it  is  better  that  many  should  suffer  a  slight  inconvenience  than 
that  one  should  perish  so  horribly.  But  the  question  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined, when  there  is  only  suspicion  of  madness  in  the  anipoal.  Even  hera, 
however,  sound  policy  would  dictate  the  operation^  should  the  suspicion  have 
the  least  ground  of  probability  in  its  favour. 

.  Thirdly  J  boir  is  the  removal  of  the  bittet  part  to  be  effected?  Certainly, 
best  by  the  knife.  The  sur&ce  should  be  thoroughly  gashed,  and  the  wound 
itself,  as  far  as  practicable,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  the  loose ,  teliva  shall 
remain.  The  whole  surface  of  the  wound  should  then  be  excised:  To  give 
additional  security,  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  should  afterwards  be  thoroughly 
applied  to  every  part  of  the  out  surface.  After  this,  nothing  more  than  mHd 
dressings  are  neoessary.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  this  plan  cannot  be 
carried  into  effBot.  ^  The  wound  may  be  so  lacerated,  or  may  pen^rate  parts 
of  such  a  structure,  as  to  render  impossible  the  complete  separation  of  its 
surface  by  the  knife.  Here,  if  the.  limb  is  small  and  of  little  comparative 
value,  amputation  may  be  recommended,  as  of  one  of  the  fingers  for  example; 
but  when  an  important  member  is  concerned,  the  case  shQuid  be  fairly  stated 
to  the  patient,  and  hek  should  be  allowed  to  choose  between  the  inconvenience 
of  losing  his  limb,  and  th6  chance  of  losing  bis  life.  Should  he  detertnine  to 
incur  the  risk,  it  should  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible  by  long  continued, 
repeated,  and  thorough  washings  of  the  wound  by  means  of  a  i^tream  of  warm 
water,  or  chlorinated  water,  with  the  use,  in  the  intervals,  of  a  cupping  glass 
exhausted  by  means  of  a  pump.  This  should  be  placed  over  the  wound^  in 
the  hope  that  the  poison  might  be  eliminated  with  the  blood.  Caustic  may 
then  be  applied  to  the  surfaces  as  far  as  they  can  be  reached ;  and  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  the  mineral  acids  or  other  liquid  caustic  should  not  be 
preferably  used,  in  order  to  penetrate  depths  or  sinuosities  that  may  be  inao* 
oessible  to  a  solid  stick.  Lastly,  repeated  blisterings  may  be  employed  to  the 
wound,  so  as  to  establish  suppuration,  and  favour  the  elimination  6f  the 
poison.  After  this,  should  premonitory  evidences  of  an  approaching  attack 
of  the  disease  be  given  by  the  alterations  alreadji^  referred  to  in  the  wound  or 
cicatrix,  amputation  should  be  recommended. 


SUBSECTION  m. 
DISKAflXS  OF  THE  KSEVXS. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NERVES,  or  NEURITIS. 

This  subject  has  not  yet  been  fully  inveistigated.  There  has  been  much 
eonjeeture  in  relation  to  it  ]  and  Numerous  cases  of  disease  have  been  ascribed 
to  inflammation  of  the  nerves  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds.  But,  stand- 
ing upon  the  basis  of  experience  and  observation  alone,  wo  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  complaint  is  rare.  The  nervous  matter-is  well  protected  by 
its  investing  membrane  from  external  influences,  and  the  neurilemma,  being 
scantily  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  fibrous 
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tissuen,  appears  itself  to  be  pecaliarlj  inraseeptible  of  tbe  iDflammfttorj  pro> 
eess.  Hence,  neiret  have  been  seen  perfect! j  sound  in  Ibe  midst  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  structures.  A  distinction  has  been  made  between 
inflammation  of  the  neurilemma  and  that  of  the  nerrous  matter,  and  it 
certainly  happens  that  the  former  sometimes  presents  appearances  of  tht 
disease  upon  dissection,  when  none  can  be  discovered  in  the  latter.  But  the 
distinction  is  uqneoessarj  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  there  is  no  material 
difference  either  in  the  symptoms  or  treatment. 

Si/mptojM. — ^Thc  most  prominent  symptom  of  nenritis  is  pain  mt  the  seal 
of  the  inflammation,  and  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  extending  sometimes  to 
its  remote  ramifications.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unfrequentiy  felt  more  intensely 
in  the  parts  in  which  the  nerve  is  distributed,  than  in  tbe  inflamed  trunk. 
The  pain  is  severe,  rending,  darting,  tingling,  often  mingled  with  a  feeling  of 
numbneps,  and  not  unlike  that  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  aa  resulting 
from  a  blow  upon  the  nerve  at  the  elbow.  It  generally  remits  more  or  less, 
but  is  perhaps  never  entirely  absent,  when  the  patient  is  awake,  has  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  subject,  and  is  not  under  the  influence  of  narcotics.  Along 
with  the  pain,  there  is  tenderness,  sometimes  exquisite,  at  the  seat  of  tht 
affection ;  and,  when  the  nerve  is  superficial,  it  may  occasionally  be  perceived 
to  be  enlarged.  Should  the  disease  not  yield  spontaneously  or  to  remedies, 
St  either  ends  in  disorganisation  of  the  nerve,  with  consequent  palsy  of  the 
parts  supplied  by  it,  or  assumes  the  chronic  form,  in  which  it  may  continoe 
for  a  long  time,  a  source  of  great  distress  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient ; 
producing  pain,  numbness,  formication,  and  various  indescribable  sensations 
m  the  limb  or  part  affected,  and  rendering  that  part  nnfit  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  its  functions.  Probably,  the  nerve  most  frequently  afiected  is  tbe 
sciatic,  and  the  portion  of  body  in  which  the  effects  are  felt,  one  of  the  lower 
extremities.  But  the  nerves  which  supply  the  trunk,  upper  extremities,  sad 
head,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  Inflammation,  no  doubt,  also  attacks  occa- 
sionally the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  those  of  sight  and  hearing ;  variously 
deranging,  and  sometimes  abolishing  the  function ;  though  it  is  very  difficult 
to  refer  the  effects  always  to  their  proper  source. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  whole  nerve  is  usually  enlarged  :  the  net- 
rilcninia  is  reddened,  its  vessels  dilated,  and  specks  of  extravasatea  blood  aro 
sometimes  visible;  serous,  ^ro-purulcnt,  and  purulent  infiltration  has  been 
obHorvcd ;  and  the  nervous  substance  has  been  seen  injected,  softened,  evei 
diflliient,  and,  in  chronic  cases,  indurated  and  variously  altered. 

CdUHes. — These  are  not  well  known.  One  of  the  most  obvious,  and  per- 
haps the  most  frequent,  is  external  injury.  Another  is  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet.  There  seems  to  be  a  close  analogy  with  rheumatism  in  the  mode  of 
origin ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  a  largo  proportion  of  cases,  this 
affection  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  when  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  general 
strength  admits,  repeated  leeching  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflammation,  the 
persevering  uso  of  emollient  cataplasms,  purging  with  the  saline  cathartic^ 
rest,  and  low  diet,  are  the  chief  remedies  in  the  acute  disease.  Shonid  a  cure 
not  be  effected  by  these  means,  recourse  must  be  had  to  repeated  blistering 
over  the  affected  spot,  and,  this  failing,  to  the  additional  employment  of  mer- 
cury. These  latter  remedies  are  also  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  in  tbe  chronic 
form ;  though  issues,  setons,  antimonial  pustulation,  or  moxa  may  sometimes 
be  substituted  for  blistering.  Throughout  the  complaint,  anodynes  are  re- 
quired for  the  relief  of  pain ;  and  the  most  appropriate  is  a  combination  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha,  or  some  of  their  preparations. 
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Article  IL 

NEURALGIA. 

*  I    • 

Neuralgia,  from  rfv^ov,  nerve,  and  otxyo^,  pain,  is,  a  term  of  recent  origin,* 
employed  to  dauignate  pain  of  a  purely  nervous  character ;  and  introduced 
into  ii9e  as  a  substitute  fof  the  name  of  tic  cloulaureux,  formerly  applied  to 
pain  of  this  kind  seated  in  the  face. 

It  may  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  cases  of  pain,  not  spasmodic,  which 
oannot  be  traeed  directly  to  vascular  congestion,  inflammation,  or  other  or- 
ganic lesion.  Some  authors  appear  disposed  to  limit  it  to  certain  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  may  occur  wherever  there  are  nerves  of 
geneitd  sensation ;  and  even  thp  organs  chiefly  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
ganglionic  system  are  capable  of  the  affectibn,  either  through  the  connexion 
of  that  system  with  the  common  sensorium,  br  through  nervds  running  directly 
from  the  organs  to  the  brain. 

S^mpfofM,~-^T\ie  pain  is  of  every  possible  degree  and  variety  of  ohai^ter ; 
but  is  generally  severe^  acute,  and  more  or  less  darting  or  lancinating.  It  is 
Bometimes  described  as  piercing,  tearing,  screwing,  fiulsating,  aching,  burning, 
tingling,  benumbing,  &c. ;  and  language -^  has  been  ransacked  to  find  terms 
litrong  enough,  and  expressive  enough,  to  represent  at  once  its  intensity  and 
extreme  diversity.  .  Sometimes  the  paroxysm  of  pain  is  preceded  by  certain 
warnings,  such  as  epigastric  distress,  nausea,  ohillinesiSi,  or  shivering,  and  a 
▼ague  feeling  of  general'  discomfort.  More  frequently  it  approaches  without 
•By  such  premonition,  either  beginning  moderately  with  a  sense  of  aching, 
tingling,  burning,  itching,  &c.,  and  gradually  increasing  till  it  becomes  almost 
insupportable,  or  darting  at  once  through  the  part  with  its  utmost  intensity, 
as  it  were  in  electric  flashes,  which  make  the  muscles  even  of  a  strong  man 
quiver  as  they  pass*  The  paroxysm  may  consist  of  a  continuous  pain,  varying 
in  degree,  or  of  a  succession  of  violent  twinges,  with  comparative  ease  in  the 
intervals.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  often  a  slight  aching,  tingling,  or  sense 
of  numbness  between  the  several  shootings  of  pain ;  and  the  patient  some- 
times complains  of  a  feeling  of  coldness  scarooly  less  disagre^ble. 

The  pain  may  either  be  confined  to  the  course  of  a  single  nerve  and  itA 
ramifications,  or  may  be  diffused  without  reference  to  such  limits,  and  some* 
times  darts  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another,  between  which  there  is  no 
immediate  nervous  communication. 

In  some  instances,  there  is  teiidemess  of  the  part,  occasionally  exquisite 
tenderness ;  but  more  frequently  strong  pressure,  instead  of  being  painful, 
affords  some  alleviation ;  and,  what  appears  very  singular,  in  these  very  cases 
of  insensibility  to  forcible  impression,  a  slight  touch,  the  flapping  of  a  hand^ 
kerchief,  for  example,  will  bring  on  a  violent  attack ;  while  I  have  repeatedly 
known  gentle  friction  with  a  soft  hand  to  produce  complete  relief  where  strong 
pref«ure  was  intolerable. 

With  the  pain  there  is  frequently  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  neighbouring 
muscles,  and  sometimes  rigid  spasm;  and  the  whole  frame  is  occasionally 
shaken  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  the  attack. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  law,  that  where  there  is  irritation  there 
will  be  an  afflux  of  blood,  the  paroxysm  is  often  attended  with  more  oir  less 
flushing  and  vascular  turgescence,  and  occasionally,  if  the  aficcted  part  has 
the  power  of  secretion,  with  a  copious  extravasation  of  liquid,  as,  for  example, 
of  tears  when  the  di^e^ise  is  seated  in  the  eye,  and  of  mucus  when  in  the  nos* 
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trr.^:  b^t  tbe  ezeepCKtts  are  BVBKr?B«.  an*!  h  iu:e  mfnqvemtlj  happei*  tkat 
tL«^  r;i»i-Teflfie2«  exhibit  no  £ca  of  parCKipasrn^  in  t&s  imat&oa. 

Tbi  coarse  of  the  a&etno  Li  fcamlj  I»i  dlTi»rfci&*ii  dua  ciw  ekanccer  «f 
tii'&  p<uii.  In  one  (MtieBt  tbe  pAraria.  is  brlcl  dijappemrnic  after  a  few 
miT,-*vtSj  nt  a  %em  hoars,  hoc  perhaps  to  retam  ^>r  a  ocii:s»ierable  tineL  la 
aa':*:her  it  is  aneh  more  dorable,  enndacinf  f  jr  dajs  or  veek* :  bvi  ia  tha 
ca.«e  tbers  are  alvajs  musnoBS.  oeearriaz  mi'^re  or  teaa  freqneaftlr.  aad  ia 
greater  or  leaa  deierce.  GeaeraBj  the^se  remifiii4B«  are  qai&e  irreifakr.  baa 
K.<in<^tiBet  theyapproaeh  a  periodicai  f'Vrat,  the  ezacerhaim  occapjiag  a  cer- 
tain y.rtuM  fji  the  tweatT-foar  hoors,  while  darias  the  rfwihwifr  the  patieac 
M  comparatiTelj  comfortable.  It  aot  onfre^faeatlj  happeat  that  the  aearahne 
atu/^rkj  are  qoiie  iatermisieat;  aad«  ma  in  the  reaiitfieat  caaea,  thej  Maj  be 
refrilar  or  vhollj  irrefakr  ia  the  rKarreaee  of  the  paroijiaiii 

Kftgnlar  interaiitieat  or  periodical  nearaljsia  imj  he  qaotidit  or  tertiaa, 
bat  is  aiaeh  the  moat  freqaeatlj,  ma  far  m  mj  ohocrratioa  has  foae,  of  the 
former  tjpe.  Ia  one  iastaace,  I  hare  kxMva  the  iatcrral  to  be  f^^arij  tvo 
weeks.  The  patient  was  a  boj  of  tea  rears  old,  who  had  bc«a  for  aercral 
T<^n  air«eted  with  the  disease.  Ac  first  the  attacks  had  been  at  kMiieer  i»> 
tervals ;  bat,  whea  he  first  caiae  aoder  m j  aotice,  thej  had  been  lom^  bi-weekij, 
ea^b  parozjsm  eoatiaaiag  lor  thirtj-six  or  fortj-eight  hoars^  TW  paia  was 
seated  in  and  ahont  the  ejes.  There  is  no  {ttrticalar  time  of  daj  at  which  the 
paroxysms  are  pecaliarly  disposed  to  recar.  Tbej  raiy  mach  in  daralioa,  oa 
some  occasions  occapjing  the  greater  portioay  oa  ochesa  bat  a  aaaii  poitiaa 
of  the  tweatj-foar  hoars. 

The  attacks  of  neoraipe  pain  oecar  leas  freqoentlj  in  the  sleeping  thaa  the 
waking  state,  ia  part,  becaase  the  patient  is  less  exposed  to  the  eadtiag  eaase% 
hot  chieilj,  in  ail  probabilitT«  because,  in  the  former  state,  the  bcaia  is  km 
sensible  to  impression  from  the  disordered  nerre. 

The  pain  upon  disappearing  maj  do  ao  gradaaDj,  leariag  oeeasioaallj,  ai 
it  departs,  a  sense  of  tingling  or  formication  for  a  short  time  behind  it ;  or  it 
mav  TSDish  at  once  and  completely,  so  that  tbe  patient  pmsaes  immediately 
from  a  state  of  tort  are  to  one  of  entire  and  exr^uisite  relief. 

Neuralgia  is  occasionally  attended  or  fciilowed  by  palsy,  more  or  leaa  com- 
plete, of  the  parts  affected,  or  of  neighbouring  parts.  ThoA,  amaarons  bss 
followed  neuralgia  of  the  side  of  tbe  bead,  and  paUy  of  the  moscles  of  tbe 
eye  that  of  tbe  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  and,  in  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  tie 
douloureux  that  I  hare  seen,  the  cheek  of  the  affected  side  was,  for  a  limited 
extent,  pale,  and  insensible  to  tbe  tooch. 

Jo  relation  to  the  condition  of  system  associated  with  neoralgia,  it  maybe 
perfectly  healthy,  or  in  rarioos  degrees  debilitated;  it  may  be  plethoric  or 
anemic ;  and  tbe  patient  may  be  subject  to  rheumatism  or  goat,  or  affected  with 
dyspepsia,  amenorrhoca,  or  anomalous  nervous  disorder  of  the  respiratory,  cir- 
cuUtory,  and  reproductive  functions;  and  all  these  abnormal  conditions  may 
have  some  bearing  on  the  complaint. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  quite  indefinite.  The  patient  may  have  only 
one  littack,  which  may  last  more  or  less  continuously  for  minutes,  boars,  dajs, 
weeks,  or  months;  or  he  may  be  liable  to  recurring  attacks  for  a  number  of 
yeari^,  or  during  his  whole  life.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  disease  occurs 
but  once.  Much  more  frequently  tbe  patient  continues  more  or  leas  sobjeet 
to  it  so  long  as  he  lives.  In  the  latter  case,  the  recurring  attacks  may  be 
distant,  comparatively  mild,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  the  control 
of  remedies;  or  they  may  increase  in  duration,  violence,  and  frequency,  until 
at  length  the  patient  scarcely  experiences  any  exemption,  and  life  becomes  a 
protracted  torture.     Death  very  seldom  occurs  directly  from  nennlgia;  bit 
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the  pain  may  bj  its  severity  and  persistence  so  far  undermine  the  bealtb,  as 
to  prove  indirectly  fatal  by  causing  the  system  to  sink  under  diseases  which 
it  might  otherwise  surmount.  In  some  instances,  death  is  welcomed  as  an 
escape  from  insupportable  misery,  and  it  has  not  unfreqnently  happened  ^lai 
relief  has  been  sought  in  suicide.    • 

Seafjs  of  Nisurab/icL — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  disease  may  attack 
any  part  of  the  body  where  there  are  nerves.  But -all  parts  are  not  equally 
susceptible;  and  in  certain  positions  it  is  so  common,  or  so  peculiar,  as  to 
hive  received  distinct  designations.  The  neuralgic  affections  of  various  in- 
ternal organs  have  been  noticed,  in  previous  parts  of  this  wbrk^  in  connexion 
with  other  diseases  of  the  same  parts;  as  of  the  heart,  under  the  name  of 
angina  pectoris;  of  the  stomach,  under  that  of  ywtralgia;  of  the  intestines,, 
under  that  of  neuralgic  colic;  and  of  the  urinary  organs,  under  that  of  nephraU 
gia.  It  has  been  noticed  also  as  occurring  in  the  encephalon,  and  in  the  liver. 
At  present  I  wish  merely  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  more  prominent 
external  seats.  It  sometimes  appears  to  affect  the  skin  exclusively,  hut  is 
more  frequently  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  nerves. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  body  does  the  affection  occur  sa  often  as  in  the 
head.  In  the  scalp  it  may  be  confined  to  one  limited  spot,  or  may  ektend  over 
one-half  of  its  surface.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  denominated  hemicrania. 
The  affection  which  goea  by  that  name  is  sometimes  cerebral,  and  appears  to 
be  (connected  with  the  stomaclv,  as  one  of  tl^e  forms  of  sick  headache.  But  it 
is  often,  and  perhaps  most  frequently,  nothing  more  than  neuralgia  of  the 
scalp.  When  of  this  character,  it  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  soikietimes  of 
considerable  duration.  I  have  known  it  almost  incessant  for  several  weeks. 
In  the  face,  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  forms,  has  been  called  ticdouhur* 
etix.  It  may  affect  especially  certain  regions  of  the  face,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eye;  the  temporal  region;  the  cheek,  lips,  and  alaa  nasi;  and  the 
dental  arches ;  following  apparently  the  ramifications  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  or  it  may  shoot  from  one  part  to  the  other  with  an 
impartial  violence,  as  if  proceeding  from  some  common  source.  It  is  not  ua- 
frequcnt  in  and  about  the  eye,  producing  redness  of  the  lids  and  of  the  con- 
junctiva, occasionally  swelhng  of  the  e;^ternal  parts,  and  a  copioud  flow  of 
tears.  Sometimes  the  eyeball  is  peculiarly  affected;  and  then  there  is  excessive 
susceptibility  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  least  ray  of  light  produces  exquisite 
pain ;  and  I  have  known  a  patient  to  complain  of  intense  and  painful  bright- 
ness, though'  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  apM'tment  perfectly  dark  to 
ordinary  vision.  This  painful  sensibility  of  the  eye  may  be  acute  and  tem- 
porary, or  (Tronic ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  sometimes  continues  for  many 
years,  bidding  defiance  to  treatment.  When  the  disease  attacks  the  jaws,  it 
produces  one  of  the  most  painful  varieties  of  toothache.  The  tongue,  fauces, 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  are  liable  to  be  severely  affected.  In 
the  throat,  the  disease  sometimes  imitates  angina,  and  in  the  nostrils  coryza. 
Otalgia  or  earache  is  another  form  of  it.  This  is  apt  to  ociBur  in  children,  and 
is  often  exquisitely  painfuh  It  may  be  confined  to  the  ear,  or  may  radiate  to 
the  temples  and  the  cheeks;  and  is  usually  accompanied  with' some  disorder  of 
hearing,  as  excessive  sensitiveness,  partial  deafness,  or  abnormal  sounds. 

The  disease  is  not  common  in  the  neck.  In  the  upper  extremities,  though 
it  may  occur  in  any  part,  it  seiaes  preferably  upon  the  forearm ;  and  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  cases  that  I  have  met  with  was  in  this  position.  It  was 
in  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age;  and,  after  having  resisted  all  the  means, 
whether  local  or  general,  that  could  be  thought  of,  yielded  at  last  to  a  resi- 
dence of  one  year  abroad. 

Neuralgia  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  trunk.    It  is  not  uncommon  in 
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tbe  intercostal  spnces,  and  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  the  waTls  of  the  chest, 
it  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  ribs,  on  tbe 
left  side,  and  especially  in  females,  in  connexion  with  uterine  disorder.  In 
the  female  mamma  it  is  sometimes  very  violent.  When  originating  in  the 
small  of  the  back,  it  occasionally,  shoots  forward  and  downward  to  the  groin, 
and  into  the  scrotum  and  labia  pndendi.  The  anus  and  the  genitals  in  both 
sexes  are  sometime^  affbcted  with  great  severity. 

Next  to  the  head,  the  lower  extremities  are  probably  most  frequently  at- 
tacked. The  disease  sometimes  pursues  the  course  of  the  crural  or  femoral 
nerve,  along  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  down  to  the 
top  of  the  foot.  But  much  more  frequently  it  occupies  the  sciatic  nerve  or 
its  branches,  constituting  a  variety  of  tbe  affection  so  well  known  under  i)5e 
name  of  «rfa/ira,  and  so  notorious  for  its  obstinacy.  This  is  characterized  by 
irregular  pains  about  tbe  -hip,  more  particularly  between  the  great  trochanter, 
and  the  ischium,  spreading  thence  into  neighbonritig  parts,  and  extending 
downward  upon  the  outside  and  back  of  the  thigh  to  the  leg  and  foot ;  or  the 
pains  may  begin  below  and  shoot  upwards ;  or  they  may  occupy  dbtinct  and 
isolated  spots  in  this  long  course,  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  limb,  and 
sometimes  in  another,  as  the  knee  joint,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  tbe  sole  of 
the  foot.  I  have  known  neuralgia  to  be  exceedingly  violent  and  obstinate  in 
the  knee,  imitating  inflammation  of  the  joint,  though  more  painful,  and,  after 
a  long  and  ineffectual  antiphlogistic  treatment,  including  confinement  to  bed, 
yielding  at  length  completely  to  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  and  narcotics.  Tbe 
patient  was  a  middle-aged  negro  man. 

AnatvmtoMi  Charactert. — The  evidence  afforded  by  dissection  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  of  a  negative  character.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases 
of  apnarent  neuralgic  pains,  signs  of  inflammation  or  other  source  of  irritation 
have  been  detected  in  the  course  of  the  nervous  trunk,  or  within  the  spinal 
canal,  or  cranium ;  but  in  Others,  nothing  whatever  of  an  abnormal  character 
ciMild  be  found;  and  the  necessary  inference  is,  that,  so  far  as  anatomical  evi- 
dence gvies,  neuralgia  may  exist  independently  of  any  structural  derangement, 
and  that  it  is  easentially  a  functional  disease. 

OiN.<e5. — There  is  not  less  diversity  upon  this  than  upon  other  points  con- 
nected with  neuralgia.  In  reference  to  its  etiology,  this  affection  may  be 
regardeti  in  two  lights ;  as  originating,  namely,  in  some  other  morbid  affec- 
tion Kx^al  or  general,  beyond  the  seat  of  the  pain,  or  as  dependent  upon  some 
inodiflcation  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  immediately  affected.  In  either  caje, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  symptom  of  the  real  pathological  condition ;  for  a 
more  sensation  cannot  be  a  disease  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

In  searching  beyond  the  seat  of  pain  for  its  true  source,  we  may  trace  it 
either  to  some  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  trunk  from  which  the  part  maj 
be  supplied  with  nervous  tissue,  to  the  centres  of  nervous  influence  in  tbe 
spinal  marrow,  brain,  or  ganglia,  to.  some  organ  with  which  the  part  may  be 
sympathetically  connected,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  system. 

In  relation  to  the  nervous  trunk,  the  condition  maybe  inflammation,  in 
which  ease  the  disease  comes  under  the  head  of  neuriiity  or  it  may  be  irrita- 
tion produced  by  various  causes,  such  as  tumours  pressing  on  the  nerve  from 
without,  or  originating  in  its  own  substance;  roughness  of  a  bony  surface 
with  which  the  nerve  may  be  in  contact,  as  when  it  passes  through  an  c«^ 
ous  canal ;  or  any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nerve.  It  is  pa»- 
•ible  that  rheumatism  or  gout  may  affect  some  portion  of  a  nervous  trunk,  and 
eauso  it  to  radiate  neuralgic  pain  to  those  parts  in  which  it  ramifies.  In  ef^rr 
case  of  neuralgia,  therefore,  it  is  important  X^  investigate,  aa  far  as  possible. 
tbe  condition  of  tbe  main  nerve,  proceeding  from  the  seat  of  pain  towards  the 
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nervouB  centres.  If  this  be  found  peculiarly  seDsiti^e  to  pressure  in  any  part 
of  its  coyrse,  or  if  any  abnormal  condition  can  be  detected  which  may  serve 
as  a  cause  of  irritation  to  it,  we  may  consider  that  we  have  akivanoed  a^t  least 
one  step  towards  tracing  the  affection  to  its  cause. 

It  is  very  certain  that  neuralgic  pains  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  often 
originate  in  a  morbid  stat«  of  ihe  spinal  column.  In  every  case  of  the  kind, 
the  condition  of  the  spine  should  be  carefully  examined.  Tenderness  on  pres- 
sure will  often  be  found,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  quickly  to  remove  the  com- 
plaint by  attacking  it  in  its  source. 

Very  obstinate  cases  of  neuralgia  have  sometimes  been  traced  to  tumours 
or  other  disease  within  the  cranium;  but^  in  such  instances,  th^re  are  gene- 
rally other  obvious  effects  of  a  still  more  serious  character,  so  that  the  pain 
cea.oes  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  symptom. 

Neuralgia  often  originates  in  diseases  of  distant  or|;ans.  In  some  instances, 
possibly,  an  irritation  may  be  transmitted  directly  from  .the  diseased  organ 
through  nervous  cords  connecting  it  with  the  painful  part;  but  generally,  ^f  not 
universally,  it  is  through  the  brain,  or  other  nervous  centre,  that  the  communi- 
cation is  affected.  The  stomach,  bowels,  liVer,  urinary  organs,  and  genital  appa- 
ratus, and  especially  the  uterus,  are  very  apt  thus  to  make  their  disorder  known. 
Acid  or  acrid  secretions,  or  some  offending  article  ^f  diet  or  drink  in  the  sto- 
mach, not  unfrequently  occasions  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  distant  parts  of  the 
body.  I  am  confident  that  I  have  witnessed  such  pain^  in  the  extremities 
and  external  parts  of  the  trunk,  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  violent  neuralgia,  occurring  for  the  first 
time  in  a  person  advanced  in  life,  and  resisting  obstinately  the  ordinary  means 
of  relief,  as  always  a  very  suspicious  symptom.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
within  my  experience  the  immediate  precursor,  or  rather  the  first  obvious  sign 
of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and*  cirrhbsis  of  the  liver.  Mild<$r  and 
cilrable  derangements  of  these  two  viscera  may  also  occasion  neuralj^ic  attacks, 
which  will  give  way  with  their  cause.  The  correction  of  functional. disease  of 
the  liver  has  often' led  to  the  relief  of  Bueh  affections.  •  The  uterus,  in  disease, 
is  notorious  as  the  source  of  external  pains.  From  these  facts  the  importance 
may  be  understood  of  directing  attention,  in  cases  o'f  neuralgia^  to  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  great  internal  viscera. 

The  condition  of  the  system  has  also  been  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the 
production  of  neuralgic  pains.  ^  A  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  strongly  pre- 
disposes to  them,  and  I  have  before  expressed  my  Conviction,  that  much  of 
the  neuralgia  now  so  prevalent  is  merely  gout  and  rheumatism  ib  the  nerv6us 
form.  (See  Nerw/M  Gouty  i.  479.) 

Another  state  of  system  disposing  to  neuralgic  attacks  is  debility.  The 
affBction  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  convalescence  from  long-continued  and 
exhausting  diseases,  especially  from  the  idiopathic  fbvers.  ^e  anemic  con- 
dition is  very  favourable  to  it.  Chlorotic  females  are  extremely, subject  to 
neuralgic  pains.  How  debility  or  anaemia  may  produce  pain,  I  have  attempted 
to  explain  in  another  place.  (See  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Brain,) 

As  to  the  state  of  the  nerves,  in  those  cases  of  neuralgia,  if  there  be  such, 
in  which  the  true  pathological  condition  is  limited  to  the  part  where  the  pain 
is  felt,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  ' 

Hitherto  J  have  treated  rather  of  the  pathological  condition,  giving  rise  to 
neuralgic  pains,  than  of  the  proper  causes.  These  are  predisposing  or  ex- 
citing. To  the  former  belong  suoh  causes  as  induce  general  debility,  or  any 
other  of  those  derangements  which  have  been  enumerated  as  occasional  sourees 
of  the  affection.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  peculiarly  operativCi 
all  kinds  of  exhausting  excesses,  and  especially  those  having  reference  to  tho 
sexual  propensities.    The  state  of  system  produced  by  miasmatic  influenoe 
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strongly  predisposes  to  the  affection.  The  nervous  temperament  is  supposed 
to  have  a  similar  effect.  It  is  doubtful  whether  sex  has  any  special  influence. 
There  are  peculiarities  in  the  female  constitution  which  predispose  it  to  certain 
forms  of  neuralgic  disease,  especially  the  rheumatic  or  gouty ,  and  those  origi- 
nating in  the  spine;  but  these  are  probably  balanced  by  the  greater  liability  of 
men  to  the  complaint  from  fatigue^  exposure,  and  intemperance. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  probably  cold.  Exposure  to 
a  keen  cold  air  is  very  apt  to  bring  on  the  neuralgic  paroxysm ;  and  cold  and 
wet  conjoined  are  still  more  effectual.  Fatigue,  strong  mental  emotion,  ex« 
cesses  of  the  table,  intemperate  drinking,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
retrocession  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  the  sudden  removal  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  are  exciting  causes.  So  is  frequently  a  wound  or  bruise.  In  those 
predisposed  to  the  affection,>  a  slight  local  injury  very  often  becomes  the  centre 
of  afflux  for  the  morbid  tendency ;  and  the  practitioner  is  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  neuralgia  by  a  degree  of  severity  and  persistence  in  the  pain, 
much  beyond  what  the  accident  alone  ought  to  occasion.  Severe  headache 
following  contusions  of  the  scalp  is  well  known  to  surgeons.  The  same  thing 
may  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  body;  and  I  have  noticed  it  especially 
after  slight  bruises  on  the  leg. 

Nature. — Neuralgia  is  strictly  functional  or  nervous.  Some,  it  is  true,  are 
disposed  to  consider  it  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  nervous  tissue  or 
neurilemma;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  pains  similar  to  those  of  neuralgia 
do  sometimes  originate  in  that  condition  of  the  nervous  trunks.  But,  in  most 
instances,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  proof  of  inflammation ;  and  the  mode  of 
attack,  the  sudden  onset  and  sudden  departure,  the  intermittent  character  of 
the  pain,  its  occurrence  especially  in  states  of  debility,  the  frequent  want  of 
tenderness  on  priBssure,  the  ordinary  absence  of  fever,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  aggravated  by  depletion,  and  cured  by  tonics  and  stimulant^^  are  suffi- 
cient evidences  that  it  is  not  inflammatory. 

Treatment. — A  vast  diversity  of  remedies  have  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia,  and  most  of  them  with  some  apparent  success.  Being  a  purely 
nervous  affection,  it  might  be  expected  to  be  influenced  by  means  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  mfnd.  The  brain,  when  strongly  preoccupied, 
is  less  sensible  to  disturbing  causes  of  all  kinds;  and,  by  directing  the  current 
of  nervous  excitement  from  the  seat  of  disease  towards  that  of  intellect  and 
emotion,  a  powerful  revulsive  influence  is  exercised.  Engage  therefore  the 
faith,  the  fears,  the  wishes,  the  attention,  or  any  other  mental  function  of  the 
patient  strongly,  and  relief  will  be  apt  to  follow.  Hence  the  occasional 
efficacy  of  metallic  tractors,  of  magnetized  rings,  of  homoeopathic  pills,  and 
of  numberless  scarcely  less  inert  applications.  An  illustration  familiar  to 
every  one  is  the  temporary  cure  of  toothache  upon  the  approach  of  the  dentist 
Even  really  efficacious  means  are  frequently  very  much  aided  by  the  co- 
operation of  mental  influence;  and  the  physician  who  can  most  strongly  briog 
this  to  bear  upon  the  case,  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  at  least  temporary 
success.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  which  have  been 
recommended  in  this  complaint;  but  shall  be  content  with  stating  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  treated,  and  the  measures 
that  have  real  efficacy,  or  considerable  pretension. 

In  the  first  place,  efforts  should  be  made  to  discover  any  hidden  source  of 
the  pain,  and  to  remove  it  if  discovered.  If,  upon  examining  any  of  the 
nervous  trunks  proceeding  from  the  affected  part,  a  tender  spot  should  be 
found,  it  may  be  proper  to  apply  leeches  once  or  oftener  to  the  seat  of  tender- 
ness, and  subsequently,  if  necessary,  to  effect  revulsion  by  small  bliiiters  or 
other  means,   ■  Should  any  mechauioal  cause  of  irritation  along  the  course  of 
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the  nerve  be  detectecl^  as  a  tamoar,  foreign  body,  spiculnm  of 'bone,  Ac.,  it 
should  be  removed  if  possible.  If,  proceeding  onwards  to  the  nervons  centres 
inonr  investigation,  we  find  disease  of  the  spine  or  of  the  brain,  we  must  di- 
rect our  remedies  accordingly ;  and  violent  neuralgia  may  often  be  cured  by 
obviating  spinal  irritation.  (See  Spinal  Irintation,)  The.  removal  of  carious 
teeth  often  affords  relief  in  oases  of  facial  neuralgia;  and  eases  are  recorded 
by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hullihen,  of  Virginia^  in  which  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  into  the  antrum,  through  the  socket  of  an, extracted  tooth,  have  cured 
severe  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  probably  connected  in  some  unknown  manner 
with  disease  of  that  cavity.  {South,  Journ,  of  Med,  and  Phy$,  Sck,  i.  217.) 

Next,  it  will  be  proper  to  interrogate  the  various'  organip  functions,  and 
ascertain  whether  some  disorder  in  these  may  not  be  the  source  of  the  mischief. 
The  dig^tive  function  especially  deserves  attention.  Dyspepsia,  if  existiilg, 
must  be  duly  treated;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  hurtful  impressions 
on  the  stomach.  Acid  in  the  stomach,  and  flatulence  should  be  corrected^ 
acrid  accumulations  removed  by  cathartics  or  otherwise,  and  any  arUde  of  diet 
that  may  prove  a  cause  of  offence  prohibited.  Neuralgia  may  not  unfrequently 
be  cured  by  abstaining  from  certain  kinds  of  food  or  driiik,  or  <^rtain  luxuries 
which  may  have  been  habitually  indulged  in.  A  little  watchfulness  will  enable 
the  patient  to  detect  the  particular  source  of  the  mischief.  It  will  occasionally 
be  found  in  the  use  of  strogig  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  or  alcoholic  drinks;  and  a 
good  general  rule,  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  is  to  abandon  all  these  for  a 
time  at  least,  until  it -shall  be  satis^Etctorily  ascertained  that  they  do  not,  in 
any  degree  contributie  to  the  disease.  The  bowels  should  also  be  attended  to, 
and  a  tendency  to  constipation  corrected.  Sometimes  an  active  purge  will  be 
found  highly  useful;  and,  when  there  is  no  debility,  this  may  be  occasionally 
repeated.  Cures  of  neuralgia  have  been  effected  by  croton  oil.  But  in  oases 
of  debilitated  digestion  laxatives  should  be  prefen^. 

The  hepatic  function  also  requires  attention.  The  happiest  effects  some- 
times follow  a  little  blue  mass  or  calomel,  or  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

In  like  manner,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  and  of  the 
generative^  organs,  should  be  cared  for;  and  amenorrhoea  especially  should  be 
removed  by  the  requisite  means. 

Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  system.  If  there  be  a  ple- 
thorie  tendency,  which  is  not  coipmon,  it  may  be  corrected  by  a  restricted 
diet,  an  occasional  saline  laxative,  and  exercise.  The  opposite  condition  of 
anaemia  is  much  more  common,  and  frequently  demands  treatment. 

But  probably  the  most  frequent  of  these  general  sources  of  neuralgia  is  the 
gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency;  and  cures  may  often  be  effected  by  remedies 
applied  in  accordance  with  this  view.  The  physician  should  never  allow  a 
case  of  neuralgia  to  pass  frOm  under  his  observation,  without  having  investi- 
gated its  posidble  relation  to  gout  and  rheumatism.  (See  Nervous  Gout.) 

Not  unfrequently  a  close  examination  will  detect  a  syphilitic  origin.  Un- 
dw  these  circumstances,  or  when  there  is  only  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  kind, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and,  if  this  fail,  to  a  gentle  mercurial. course. 

Neuralgia  is  often^intermittent,  and,  when  not  so  at  first,  often  becomes  so. 
The  physician  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  this  state  of  the  disease ;  as, 
by  availing  himself  of  the  power  of  anti- periodical  remedies,  he  will  almost 
invariably  be  able  to  arrest  it.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  failed,  except  in 
one  instance,  in  curing  regular  intermittent  neuralgia^  of  the  quotidian  or 
tertian  character,  by  means  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  general,  moderate  doses 
of  this  medicine  will  answer,  say  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  between  the 
paroxysms;   but,  if  these  should  not. . siucceedi  the  quantity  may  be  aug* 
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men  ted  to  balf  a  drechm,  or  adrtchm  if  necessary.  Cases  which  refase  to 
yield  to  the  fimallcr  quantity  will  sometimes  immediately  gire  way  to  the 
larger.  The  remedy  will  often  also  sneceed  in  the  regularly  remittent  variety; 
and  sometimes,  after  failure  at  the  commencement,  will  answer  the  purpose 
effectually,  if  tried  at  a  later  period.  Occasionally  a  case  of  neuralgia,  com- 
mencing in  an  irregiilarly  continuous  form,  may  be  brought  to  the  remitteni 
or  intermittent  form  by  treatment  addressed  to  the  state  of  the  system. 

Arsenic  is  another  anti-periodic  remedy,  which  has  often  proved  effectual 
in  periodical  neuralgia ;  but  it  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  quinia,  and  does 
not  so  well  accord  with  the  condition  of  system  generally  attendant  on  the 
disease.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  triied,  if  quinia  should  fail,  or  from  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  of  the  patient,  be  inadmissible. 

Other  means  calculated  to  interrupt  periodical  diseases  will  also  occasionally 
succeed,  such  as  an  emetic,  opium,  a  blister,  the  tourniquet,  &c.,  employed  in 
anticipation  of  the  paroxysm.  For  a  particular  account  of  these,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  subject  of  Intermittent  Fever. 

But  we  are  not  without  remedies  for  pure  uncomplicated  nenral^a,  nol 
periodical  in  its  character.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  most 
effectual  of  these  is  subcarbonate  of  iron,  given  in  connexion  with  one  of  the 
narcotic  medicines,  especially  extract  of  belladonna.  The  subcarbonate  should 
be  administered  in  large  doses,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  or  even  two 
drachms,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Each  dose  may  be  mixed  with  ten  grains 
of  powdered  ginger ;  and  care  should  be  taken  always  to  keep  the  bowels  well 
opened  once  daily,  in  order  to  prevent  the  injurious  accumulation  of  the  medi- 
cine. If  requisite,  this  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  rhubarb  to  the 
powder;  or  by  giving  separately,  as  circumstances  require,  pills  of  rhubarb 
and  aloes,  made  a  little  more  active,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  one- 
quarter  or  one-third  of  a  drop  of  croton  oil.  The  iron  probably  acta  by 
improving  the  blood,  and  invigorating  the  nervous  system. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  will  also  frequently  prove  efficacious  in  this  form  of 
neuralgia,  though  muoh  less  to  be  relied  on  than  in  the  regularly  poriixJicil. 
It  should  be  given  largely.  There  is  one  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  I  have 
found  it,  in  connexion  with  oil  of  valerian,  almost  uniformly  successful ;  I 
allude  to  hemtcrama.  This  is  an  old  practice;  but,  in  former  times,  Peruviaa 
bark  was  given  in  substance  with  the  infusion  of  valerian ;  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  induce  the  patient  to  swallow  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  medioioe. 
From  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  tbe  sulphate,  and  about  twenty  drops  of  the  oil 
of  valerian,  should  be  given  daily,  divided  into  six  or  eight  doses,  and  per- 
sisted in  if  necessary  for  a  week  or  more.  Enoueh  of  the  salt  of  quinia  shoold 
be  given  to  induce  its  peculiar  effects  upon  the  Drain,  such  as  buzzing  in  tbe 
ears,  &c.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  pain  is  increased  for  the  first  day 
or  two,  after  which  it  gradually  subsides.  The  two  medicines  may  be  con- 
veoiently  conjoined  in  emulsion,  to  which  a  little  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  added  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  quinia ;  or  the  sulphate  may  be  given  in 
pill,  and  the  oil  in  emulsion. 

Besides  the  chalybeates,  various  metallic  tonics  have  had  some  reputation 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the  sulphate  and  oxide  of  sine.  YMlerianate 
of  zinc  is  highly  esteemed  by  some  practitioners. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  highly  recommended.  It  certainly,  in  some 
cases,  appears,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
to  act  like  a  charm ;  but  in  many  other  cases  it  fails  entirely ;  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  what  are  the  precise  circumstance 
under  which  it  is  most  favourable.   It  is  undoubtedly  very  useful  in  neuralgia 
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conn£cted  with  a  syphilitic  taint ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  infer  that  all  other 
cases  in  which  it  proves  serviceable  are  syphilitic. 

In  very  obstinate  cases,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try  the  -effects  of  a  mild 
mercurial  impression,  after  failure  with  other  measures.  Not  to  speak  of  its 
beneficial  influence  in  syphilitic  cases,  this  remedy  b  so  efficient  in  the  removal 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  neuralgia  is  so  often  connected  with  sofne  con- 
cealed organic,  affection  of  the  viscera  or  nervous  centres,  that  some  good  from 
it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  the  oases  alluded  to. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  has  been  given  with  asserted  advantage  in  neuralgia. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  another  alterative  which  has  occasionally  proved  useful, 
especially  in  cases  connected  with  the  sciatic  nerve.  It  should  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  fluidfachm  or  a  fluidraehm,  three  times  a  day. 

The  alterative  eflect  of  sulphur  may  be  tried  with  hope  of  benefit,  espe* 
cially  when  the  case  is  complicated  with  rheumatism  or  gout.  The  natural 
sulphur  waters  have  sometimes  proved  advantageous. 

A  repetition  of  emetics  has  occasionally  cured  obstinate  neuralf^ia.  This 
remedy  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Physick  in  those  very  painful  affections  of 
the  head,  sometimes  consequent  upon  a  contusion  or  wound  of  the  scalp. 

The  narcotics  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  themselves  adequate  to  its  temporary  cure ;  and  at  all 
times  are  necessary  to  render  the  complaint  endurable.  The  most  efficient 
beyond  all  comparison  is  opium  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms.  I  generally 
prefer  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia;  but  sometimes  the  black  drop  or  acetum 
opii  agrees  still  better  with  the  patient.  The  medicine  should  be  given  in  such 
doses  as  may  be  necessary  to  procure  ease  during  the  most  violent  paroxysms; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  dose  too  rapidly,  so  as  to 
accustom  the  system  to  its  effaots.  It  is  best  to  fix  some  limits  which  should 
never  be  exceeded,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances ;  and  a  good 
rule  is,  after  having  used  it  for  some  time,  to  substitute  another  narcotic  for 
it,  so  that  the  system  may  recover  its  susceptibility.  The  great  danger  in, the 
use  of  opium  is  that  the  patient  may  contract  a  pernicious  habit,  which  he  may 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  break,  when  there  may. be  no  longer  occasion  for 
the  medicine.  The  physician  should  bear  this  danger  in  mind,  and  regulate 
his  prescription  accordingly.  I  usually  combine  morphia  with  Wine  of  colchi- 
ctim,  so  that  much  increase  in  the  dose  will  produce  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
and  indispose  to  a  further  augmentation.  Besides,  the  effect  of  the  colchicum 
is  itself  often  beneficial,  and  in  gouty  cases  generallj  so. 

Should  opium  disagree  with  the  patient,  or  circumstances  forbid  its  use,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  extract  of  hemp,  or  large  doses  of  hyoscyamus  or  lactu- 
carium  as  a  substitute.  I  have  found  considerable  advantage  from  the  internal 
use  of  chloroform,  in  neuralgic  pains;  but  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  that 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  is  probably  owing,  in  piart 
at  least,  to  its  insolubility  in  water  and  the  fluids  of  the  stomach.  ■  Where 
camphor  is  admissible,  and  still  more  where  it  is  indicated,  the  objection  may 
be  obviated  by  rubbing  this  substance  with  chloroform,  and  suspending  the 
resulting  liquid  in  water,  by  the  intervention  of  the  yolk  of  eggs.  A  perma- 
nent mixture  is  thus  made,  which  may  be  diluted  to  any  desirable  extent  with 
water,  without  the  separation  of  the  chloroform.* 

*  The  following  formula  will  answer  the  parpose.  Take  of  chloroform  f^ii,  camphor 
gif  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  of  water  f^TJ*  Mix,  and  direct  .a  tahlespoonfulto  be  taken 
every  half  hour,  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
until  relief  is  obtained,  or  some  decided  effects  are  experienced  ttom  the  medicines, 
either  on  the  stomach  or  the  l^rain.    (Sote  to  ihttecond  editum.) 
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Bat  opiam,  and  the  substhntes  for  it  jnst  mentioned,  are  in  general  onlj 
T  palliative.     There  are  «ome  narcotics,  which,  with  an  anedjne,  combine  an 

^  alterative  influence  that  appears  to  be  somewhat  cnratire.     Of  these,  I  have 

r  already  expressed  my  preference  for  belladonna.   Stramonium  poaaeases  similar 

f  powers.     V/onium  is  also  useful  in  large  doses.    The  three  may  sometimes  be 

combined  with  advantage.     They  should  be  given  in  such  quantities  as  to 
produce  a  slight  vertigo,  or  other  evidence  of  action  on  the  brain. 

The  nervous  sedatives  have  also  been  much  used  in  neoralffia.  Aconite 
enjoys  considerable  reputation.  I  have  used  it  ocoasionallj  with  benefit ;  but 
confess  that  I  have  been  much  more  frequently  disappointed.  The  saturated 
tincture  is  the  best  preparation,  and  should  be  given  m  the  dose  of  from  five 
to  ten  dropft,  or  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  induee  its  peculiar 
tingling  eflccts  upon  the  fingers  or  other  parts,  or  somte  nnnsual  feeling  in  the 
head.  Tobacco  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  sometimes  proved  useful.  The 
effects  of  the  former  may  be  obtained  by  smoking  it. 

Of  courFC,  the  narcotics  are  to  be  given  in  connexion  with  tbe  more  per- 
manently effective  remedies  already  mentioned. 

The  nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  as  mmdc,  assafetida,  camphor, 
valerian,  garlic,  &c.,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  combined  with  the 
remedies  already  mentioned,  when,  besides  mere  pain,  there  may  be  other 
nervous  irregularity. 

Local  Hemedtes. — ^The  local  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  important.     Much 
may  be  done  in  this  way  to  afford  relief  to  the  patient.     The  means  recommend- 
ed are  even  more  numerous  than  those  internally  employed.     On  the  mhcAti 
the  most  efiicacious  are  the  narcotics.     Laudanum  may  be  appilied  by  lotion, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm-;  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  injuriou 
effects  from  its  absorption,  if  the  cuticle  should  be  broken.     The  liquid  pre- 
parations of  opium  and  campJwr  may  sometimes  be  usefully  combined.     The 
9trontj  tincture  of  aconite  is  highly  recommended.     It  should  be  rubbed  upon 
the  part,  till  it  produces  its  tingling  and  benumbing  effect     Aconitina  mixed 
with  lard,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  grains  to 
a  drachm,  has  been  greatly  praised ;  but  it  is  expensive,  and  probably  in  no 
degree  superior  to  the  tincture.     Ointments  made  with  the  extracts  of'stramo- 
nium  and  fjcfladonna  may  also  be  applied  by  friction.     A  belladonna  plnttfr^ 
made  according  to  the  officinal  directions,  is  sometimes  undoubtedly  beneficial 
Tobacco  rafapfasms  may  be  used  occasionally  with  great  benefit ;  but  their 
depres.«ing  effect,  when  too  freely  or  too  long  applied,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ryannret  of  poia^ 
sium,  whicli  have  been  commended.     The  latter  may  be  applied  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  or  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water.      Chloroform  has 
been  employed  locally  with  great  benefit.     The  firet  to  use  this  remedy,  for 
its  local  anodyne  effect  in  neuralgia,  was,  I  believe,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  of  Phila- 
delphia.    The  liquid  should  be  applied  upon  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with 
it,  and  this  should  be  covered  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation.     Some 
burning  and  superficial  pain  may  be  experienced  at  firet,  and  even  a  blister 
has  been  produced;  but  the  relief  of  the  neuralgic  pain  is  often  speed v  and 
entire,  and  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.     I  have  experienced  from  no"  local 
remedy  more  prompt  and  complete  anodyne  effects  than  from  this.    In  some 
instances,  it  may  be  preferably  applied,  mixed  with  some  emollient  Bub«taDce 
in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  or  rubbed  on  the  part  in  the  state  of  an  ointmeot. 
When  the  pains  affect  the  anus,  uterus,  urinary  organs,  or  neigh bourioir 
parts,  the  anodyne  may  be  most  efficiently  employed  in  tbe  form  of  enema' 
Laudanum,  under  such  circumstances,  affords  speedy  relief. 
The  cndermic  method  is  sometimes  also  highly  useful.     A  small  blister  mij 
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be  made  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  pain,  the  cuticle  removedi  and  half  a  grain 
of  powdered  acetate  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  the  surface. 

Ice  or  ice-cold  water^  locally  applied,  occasionally  affords  relief.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  steaming  with  hot  vapour^  or  the  employment  of  the  hot  doiiche; 
and  great  success  has  been  claimed  for  the  cold  douche,  employed  after  perspi- 
ration induced  by  heat.  Covering  the  part  with  oiied  nOcj  and  then  keeping 
it  warm  by  a  layer  of  carded  wool»  probably  operates  usefully  in  the  same 
mode  as  the  local  vapour  blith.  Dry  healf  applied  by  means  of  burning  coals 
near  the  part,  and  (Son tinned  as  long  as  the  patient  can  well  bear  it,  is  another 
mode  of  obtaining  ease,  that  may  be  resorted  to.       . 

Hube/aci^ta^  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  tincture  of 
cantharides ;  repeated  blistering  over  tender  points  that  may  be  discovered 
near  the  seat  of  pain.;  remdsion  by  means  of  setons,  issues,  and  mozas;  the  use 
of  electricity^  galvanigm,  and  electro-magnetiim\  and  acupuncture^  are  all  .mea- 
sures which  have  strong  testimony  in'  their  favour,  and  which  undoubtedly 
often  produce  a  beneficial  impression  upon  the  disease.  Pustulation,  by  means 
of  eroton  oil,  over  the  nervous  trunk  in  the  ramifioationd  of  which  the  pain  is 
seated,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  very  efficacious. 

Indeed,  anything  which  for  the  time  modifies  the  nervous  condition  of  the 
part  may  occasionally  imord  temporary  relief;  and  I  have  never  known  more 
speedy  effscts  from  any  remedy,  than  I  have  sometimes  witnessed  firom  genUe 
friction  with  a  soft  hand  upon  the  surface. 

In  «  disease  so  painful,  often  so  obstinate,  and  so  lasting ;  and  In  one,  too, 
80  much  temporarily  undfer  the  influence  of  the  imagination,'  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  physician  should  have  at  command  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
remedies,  so  that  he  may  vary  his  means  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  there  is  one  rule  which  he  should  never  forget ;  that,  while  skirmishing 
with  the  lighter  auxiliary  measures,  he  should  not  be  induced  too  hastily  to 
relinquish  the  really  efficient  and  curative  means  which  he  may  have  brought 
to  bear  on  the  disease.  .  ^ 

After  having  employed  all  the  resourties  of  the  materia  medioa,  there  yet  re- 
main measures  which  promise  most  favourably,  and  which  sometimes  succeed 
in  apparently  desperate  cases*  The  nervous  system  -has,  in  some  instances, 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  neuralgic  affection,  that  pain  has  become  its 
natural  mode  of  action ;  the  condition  into  which  it  spontaneously  falls  when- 
ever remedial  impressions  are  for  a  moment  removed.  It  now  becomes  im- 
portant  to  change  entirely  the  circumstances  under  which  the  patient  may  be 
placed,  to  habituate  his. nervous  system  to  new  influences,  and  to  sustain  the 
novel  impression  until  the  system  shall  have  forgotten  the  old  altogether. 
Such  an  effect  occasionally  results  from  a  dangerous  and  protracted  disease, 
from  which  the  patient  emerges,  created  as  it  were  anew.  A  safer  and  more 
agreeable  mode  of  accomplishing  the  saine  end  is  to  send  him  into  a  foreign 
country,  to  be  absent  at  least  a  year,  and  if  practicable  several  years ;  or  upon 
protracted  voyages,  the  longer  the  better ;  or,  if  neither  of  these  objects  be 
attainable,  to  change  completely  his  mode  of  life  at  home.  No  remedy,  with- 
in my  obseiTation,  has  been  so  effectual  in  obstinate  neuralgia  as  a  journey  to 
Europe,  and  a  residence  abroad  for  a  year  or  more,  amidst  the  exciting  novel- 
tics,  and  the  various  incidents  pleasing  or  otherwise,  belonging  to  foreign  travel, 
I  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  course  of  life  pursued  at  the  hydropathic 
institutions,  may  sometimes  strongly  co-operaie  with  such  influences  in  revo* 
lutionizing  the  nervous  system.  But  such  a  powerful  instrument  should  not 
be  rashly  employed,  nor  without  du0  medical  advice. 
VOL.  II.     ^  52 
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Jlrtick  III. 

CRAMP. 

Cramp  is  painful  iDvolnntary  contraction  of  a  muscle,  attended  with  ri^ditj, 
and  of  nacre  thatf  momentary  duration.  Its  title  to\  place  among  the  diseaees 
of  the  nerves  might  be  disputed ;  but  aa  the  pain  is  certainly  a  nerroiis  phe- 
nomenon, as  the  affection  is  often  induced  through  nerroos  intervention,  and 
as  no  distinct  category  of  muscular  diseases  is  admitted  in  the  claasifieatioa 
adopted  in  this  work,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  more  soitable  poeition  for  it 

Cramp  affects  both  the  exterior  and  interior  muscles,  and  the  inToluntary 
as  well  as  the  voluntary.  In  general,  it  is  a  ipere  symptom  or  attendant  on 
other  affections,  such  as  dyspepsia,  cholera,  the  different  forms  of  colic,  spinal 
irritation,  tetanus,  hysteria,  &c.;  but  not  unfrequently  also  it  appears  to  be 
idiopathic,  being  traceable  to  no  other  pathological  condition;  though  it  muil 
be  admitted  that,  in  most  instances,  its  real  source  is  probably  some  ooneealed 
derangement,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  organs  operating  through 
those  centres,  or  possibly  in  the  blood.  So  &r  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  reeog* 
uised  diseases,  it  has  been  sufficiently  considered  elsewhere.  It  has  also  beei 
treated  of,  as  affecting  the  interior  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  stomach, 
the  bowels,  and  the  bladder.  In  this  plase,  the  remarks  npon  it  will  be 
limited  to  its  occurrence  as  an  external  and  bcemingly  idiopathic  affection. 

Si/mptomi. — Any  of  the  muscles  may  be  the  seat  of  cramp ;  bat  it  oeeun 
most  frequently  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  muscles  whi«h 
move  the  fingers,  and  those  of  the  neck.  It  is  generally  sudden  in  its  attack, 
causing  the  muscular  fibres  to  gather  up  into  a  hard  knot,  readilj  pereeifcd 
by  the  touch,  and  not  unfrequently  visible.  The  contraction  is  attended 
with  pain,  sometimes  excruciatingly  severe,  so  as  to  extort  screams  from 
the  sufi'erer ;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  syncope  has  resulted 
from  its  insupportable  violence.  Its  duration  is  very  variable,  from  a  few 
seconds,  to  minutes,  and  even  hours.  The  spasm  may  cease  abruptly ;  bat 
perhaps  more  frequently  passes  into  relaxation  by  a  sort  of  vibratory  niore- 
ment  very  sensible  to  the  patient;  and  usually  leaves  behind  it  more  or  less 
soreness  to  the  touch,  which  may  last  a  considerable  time.  Sometimes^  the 
^<anle  muscle  is  the  seat  of  repeated  contractions ;  sometimes  the  affectino 
extends  to  several  conjointly  or  successively;  and  instances  occur  in  which 
it  rapidly  changes  its  seat,  now  perhaps  attacking  the  leg,  then  the  side,  then 
again  the  arm  or  the  neck,  scarcely  deserting  one  place  before  it  seises  apoa 
another.  It  may  leave  the  patient  entirely  after  a  brief  duration,  or  may 
recur  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  and  even 
during  life.  Some  persons  are  apt  to  be  affected  especially  while  in  bed  at 
night,  and  arc  often  awakened  by  it  out  of  sleep. 

Cau4tfs. — These  are  not  very  obvious.  It  is  probable  that  a  gouty  or  rheo- 
matic  diathesis  often  constitutes  the  predisposition  to  the  affection.  The  saioe 
may  be  said  of  general  debility,  and  of  ansBmia.  Whatever  fiivonrs  the  o^ 
currence  of  neuralgia  may  in  like  manner  predispose  to  cramp,  which  is  i 
very  analogous  affection.  It  frequently  has  its  origin  in  gastric  or  intestioal 
disorders.  Of  the  exciting  causes,  perhaps  the  most  frequent  is  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold.  The  complsint  is  apt  to  affect  swimmers;  and  death  hj 
drowning  has  often  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Yet,  like  rheumatism,  it 
sometimes,  as  already  stated,  makes  its  attacks  preferably  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed.  An  extended  or  otherwise  uncomfortable  position  of  the  ma»> 
oles  may  occasion  it    Some  persons  can  bring  it  on  at  any  time  by  a  cod- 
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tinaed  forcible  voluntary  oontracti^n,  particularly  of  the  gastrocnemius,  or  one 
of  the  plantar  muscles.     It  is  apt  to  occur  in  pregnant  women. 

Treatment — ^This  may  be  dii'ected  either  to  the  relief  of  the  cramp,  or  to 
its  prevention.  The  first  object  may  ofteil  be  gained  by  fbrcibly  extending 
the  contracted  muscle  through  the  agency  of  its  antagonistie  muscles.  Com-, 
pression  and  friction  over  the  affected  part  are  also  usefuL  The  friction  may 
be  made  with  the  naked  hand,  or  by  a  flesh-brush,  and  may  be  aided  by  the 
simultaneous  use  of  an  anodyne  liniment,  as  the  solution  of  camphor  in  olive 
oil,  campliorated  tincture  of  soap,  laudanum,  and  bratidy,  &c.  Vigorous  ex- 
erciiie  sometimes  gives  relief,  prdbably  by  a  rjsvulsive  influence.  On  the 
same  principle  is  explained  the  relief  which  is  asserted,  to  result  from  the 
popular  remedy  of  forcibly  compressing  a  roll  of  sulphur  in  the  hand  until  it 
cracks.  Faith,  however;  or  the  strong  engagement  of  the  attention,  has  pro- 
bably quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  result.  The  warm  or  hot  bath  may  be 
employed  in  obstinate  cases ;  and,  should  the  affection  not  yield  to  some  of 
the  measures  mentioned,  recpurse  may  be  had  to  any  or  all  of  those  directed 
for  the  neuralgic  paroxysms,  of  which  the  local  application  of  chloroform 
would  be  likely  to  be  amo6g  the  most  efficient.  (See  page  815.) 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  all  obvious  derangement  of  the  digestive 
oigans  or  the  system  at  large  should  be  corrected;  and  the  remedies  suitable 
for  gout  and  rheumatism  will  often  be  found  beneficial.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  employing  sulphur  as  an  .alterative  in  those  cases  in  which  no  obvious 
indication  is  presented  for  other  treatment.  Oreaf  advantage  is  said  to  have 
accrued  from  the  use  of  tar-water.  Dr.  S.  A.  Bardsley  succeeded,  in  his  own 
case,  in  preventing  the  nightly  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  a -martyr  for 
many  years,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sleeping  on  an  inclined  plane;  the 
foot  of  the  bed  being  twelve  incb^  lower  than  the  head.  (Land,  Med.^  ^^^  i. 
Hay,  1847.)  Should  the  disease  exhibit  an  obstinate  disposition  to  return, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  useful  jn  the 
cure  of  neuralgia.  Persons  subject  to  attacks  of  craijip  should  l)e  careful,  in 
swimming,  not  to  venture  beyond  their  depth,  or  out  of  the  relu:h  of  aid^  or^ 
what  is  still  better^  should  avoid  the  exposure  altogether. 

Jirtick  IV. 

HICCOUGH,  or  SINGULTUS. 

This  consists  of  sudden,  short,  convulsive  inspirations,  attended  with  a 
slight  peculiar  laryngeal  sound,  and  followed  immediately  hy  expiration.  The 
affection  is  placed  in  tliis  subsection,  with  the  same  doubtful  propriety,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  as  the  complaint  treated  of  in  the  last  article. 

Hiccough  is  probably,  in  almost  all  instances,  the  result  of  some  derange- 
ment exterior  to  its  apparent  seat,  and  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  merely 
a  symptom.  But,  though  frequently  an  attendant  upon  obvious  diseases,  it 
very  often  also  occurs  without  being  clearly  traceable  to  any  other  affection : 
80  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  in  description,  as  it  is  in  fact  often  treated 
practically,  as  a  distinct  complaint. 

The  movements  concerned  in  the  production  of  hiccough  are  probably  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  eonstriction 
in  the  glottis,  which  occasions  the  sound  upon  inq>iration^  and  limits  the 
amount  of  air  inspired. 

SympUmu,  Course^  and  Effects.-^The  convulsive  inspirations  are  usually 
productive  of  some  uneasiness  about  the  prascordia,  and  sometimes  painfully 
agitate  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera^  or  even  the  whole  frame.    They 
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commonlj  occur  in  spells  or  parozysms,  and  sncoeed  each  other  with  tome 
degree  of  regularity,  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  The  paroxysm  may  last 
only  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may  extend  to  hours,  or  days ;  and  b  in  general 
.quite  irregular  in  its  recurrence.  It  is  said  that  the  hiccough  has  heen  some- 
times almost  continuous  for  weeks,  and  even  months;  and  instances  are  oo 
record  in  which  it  has  persisted  for  three  or  four  months  with  little  intermp- 
tion.  A  case  is  reported  in  the  Journal  de$  ProgrU  (xviii.  20S),  in  which  a 
man  had  been  affected  with  it  for  four  years,  and  had  been  reduced  so  mo^ 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  such  cases  are  extremely  rar«.  Almost 
always,  whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  the  patient  has  more 
or  less  respite  in  its  course;  and  it  is  very  seldom  quite  continuous  through 
one  whole  day.  Sometimes  it  is  very  fugitive,  being  limited  to  one  or  a  few 
brief  paroxysms.  In  general,  even  in  the  worst  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  I  have  found  it  to  yield  speedily  to  treatment;  and  I  have  seldoa 
known  it  to  last  more  than  a  week  <nr  ten  days. 

Though  rarely  dangerous,  it  is  often  exceedingly  annoying,  and  sometimef 
wearing  in  its  effects  upon  the  health  by  iDterfering  with  the  natural  re«t 
Not  un frequently,  however,  the  patient,  when  exhausted  by  its  long  contiai- 
ance,  will  sleep  through  its  attacks.  It  may  add  to  the  danger  of  diseases 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  in  some  instances  is  asserted  to  have  ended 
fatally  .without  any  other  discoverable  cause  of  death.  It  ia  probable,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  in  these  cases  some  concealed  lesion,  which  was  the  came 
at  once  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  hiccough  and  of  its  fatal  issue. 

Like  most  other  nervous  sffections,  this  is  sometimes  regularly  intemit- 
tent,  occuijing  at  a  particular  hour  every  day,  every  other  day,  or  at  longer 
intervals.  Some  persons  are  said  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of  it  once  a  year,  tt 
about  the  same  time. 

Causes, — An  anemic  or  otherwise  debilitated  state  of  system  predispnses 
to  hiccough.  The  intemperate  are  very  subject  to  it.  The  same  is  said  to 
be  the  case  with  pregnant  and  hysterical  women.  The  young  and  the  old 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  persons  of  middle  age.  Certain  disetses 
are  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  it,  especially  the  phlegmasisD  of  the  ib- 
dominal  viscera,  in  which  its  occurrence  sometimes  marks  the  approach  or 
existence  of  collapse.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  malignant  disetses 
in  general,  in  which  it  is  looked  on  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  But  it  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  course  of  diseases  which  are  in  no  degree  violent  or 
dangerous,  that  little  importance  need  be  attached  to  it  as  a  prognostic 
symptom. 

The  slightest  causes  are  often  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  in  the  predis- 
posed. Anything  which  disorders  the  stomach  may  have  the  effect.  So 
great  is  the  influence  of  this  organ  in  producing  hiccough,  that  for  a  lon^ 
time  the  affection  was  considered  as  essentially  gastric,  and  was  supposed  bj 
many  to  consist  mainly  in  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  stomach.  Tbii 
peculiar  influence  may  be  explained  by  the  nervous  connexion  existiuf^  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  diaphragm  through  the  semilunar  gangliA. 
Among  the  exciting  causes  are  emptiness  and  over-distension  of  the  stomach, 
indigestible  or  irritating  food,  draughts  of  cold  water,  flatulence,  excess  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  acid  and  bile  in  the  stomach,  worms,  any  saddeD 
emotion,  the  passage  of  urinary  or  biliary  calculi,  the  disturbance  of  system 
following  surgical  operations,  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
nervous  derangements  in  general,  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  Uk 
suppression  of  wonted  discharges  especially  the  menstrual,  and  gout  or  rbcu- 
matism  acting  on  the  diaj)hragm  or  its  nervous  centres.  Habit  has  probablr 
some  influence  in  sustaining  it,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  sometimes  inductfi 
through  the  agency  of  the  imitative  principle.  ^ 
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Treatment-^lLhe  i^medies  should  be  addressed,  first,  to  the  relief  of  the 
hiccongb,  and,  second!  j,  to  the  prevention  of  its  retnm< 

1.  When  the  affection  is  slight,  it  may  often  be  set  aside  by  making  a  very 
fall  inspiration,  and  then  holding  the'brefith  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep 
the  diaphragm  in  a  state  of  voluntary  contraction;  and  this  process  should  be 
repeated,  until  the  disposition  to  a  return  of  the  hiccough  is  observed  to 
cease.  Another  mechaUical  measure,  said  to  be  sometimes  effectual,  is  to 
ipake  pressure  strongly  Upon  the  epigastrium.  A  fit  6f  sneezing,  and  the  act 
of  vomiting  probably  operate  partly  in  the  same  way  in  its  relief.  Sudden 
impressions,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  will  often  suspend  the  paroxysm; 
even  though  of  the  same  nature  with  those  which  may,  under  other  circum- 
stances, induce  it.  A  very  common  mode  of  cure  is  to  cause  sudden  alartn, 
anger,  or  surprise.  The  same  effect  results  from  strongly  engaging  the  attein- 
tion  in  any  way.  A  draught  of  cold  water  will  sometimes  give  relief.  Du- 
paytren  succeeded  in  a  very  obstinate  case  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  to 
the  epigastrium. 

In  cases  in  any  degree  obstinate,  the  nervous  or  cerebral  stimuknta  may 
be  resorted  to,  such  as  musk,  assafetida,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  camphor, 
opium,  &c.  I  have  on  the  whole  found'  nothing  so  effectual  as  musk.  This,- 
when  of  good  quality,  will  almost  always  check  hiccough,  and  very  frequently 
effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  it,  when  occurring  in  low 
febrile  diseases;  but  may  be  employed  in  all  obstinate  oases,  When  not  con- 
traindicated  by  the  lEftate  of  the  system.  A  oombiiiation  of  chloroform  with 
camphor  Sometimes  also  acts  very  promptly  and  efficiently.  Various  other 
remedies  have  been  found  occ^ionally  useful,  among  which  sharp  Vinegar  and 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  of  these  substances  has  proved 
promptly  effectual  in  a  case  which  had  resisted  other  treatment  for  a  very 
long  time. 

2.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  sulphate  of  quihia  is  the  most 
effectual  remedy  in  the  regularly  intermittent  cased.  In  others,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  state  of  the  system,  and  treat  the  patient  accordingly. 
Debility,  anaemia,  general  nerv6us  disorder,  amenorrhoea,  gastric  flatulence  and 
acidity,  excessive  abstinence,  repletion  of  stomach,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  &e., 
are  to  be  corrected  by  measures  pointed  out  elsewhere.  Combinations  of  the 
bitter  tonics,  chalybeates,  antispasmodics,  laxatives,  and  oarminatives,  will 
often  be  found  useful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cold  bathing,  pure  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet.  It  is  asserted  that  bleeding  has 
proved  of  advantage  in  some  instances  in  which  the  complaint  has  been  con- 
nected with  plethora.  When  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  origin,  it  must  be  treated 
in^he  same  manner  as  other  nervous  affections  of  a  similar  character.  The 
spine  should  be  examined,  and,  if  found  tender,  treated  as  directed  for  spinal 
irritation. 

SUBSECTION  IT. 
DISIASBS  DELDNGINQ  TO  THE  NEavOCS  SrSTEX  OBNEkALLr. 

t  • 

Article  L 

PALSY,  or  PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis,  from  the  Greek  Ka(axvtf»$,  is  a  loss,  partial  or  4somplete,  of  sensa- 
tion  and  the  power  of  motion.     This,  however^  though  the  usual  definition^  ii 
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not  exact  Coma  would  fall  under  it,  yet  ia  not  looked  on  as  paralysis.  Ftlsj 
is  sometimes  known  to  accompany  coma ;  as  when  tbe  absence  of  sensation 
and  motion  is  observably  more  complete  in  one  part  of  the  body  than  in  tbe 
remainder.  Not  unfrequently,  a  paralytic  condition  continues  after  tbe  sub- 
sidence of  ooma;  and  must  have  previously  existed  along  with  it,  though  con- 
cealed by  the  general  want  of  sensation.  But  if,  in  a  comatose  affection,  an 
attack  of  ap<^lexy  for  example,  no  inequality  is  observable  in  different  parts 
in  relation  to  the  two  properties  alluded  to,  and  if,  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  stupor,  no  deficiency  of  sensation  and  motion  remains,  the  case  is  not  ranked 
with  palsy.  In  syncope  there  is  an  equal  absence  of  the  two  properties ;  yet 
no  one  would  class  that  affection  with  the  one  under  consideration.  Again, 
loss  of  the  power  of  motion  in  a  part  may  arise  from  mechanical  impediment, 
from  inflammation,  or  diaorganiration  of  tbe  part,  or  from  excessive  pain ;  and 
in  neither  of  these  cases  would  the  affection  be  looked  on  as  paralytic.  Tbe 
definition,  therefore,  above  given,  must  be  received  with  considerable  restrict 
tion.  To  entitle  an  affection  to  be  regarded  as  paralysis,  it  must  be  independ- 
ent of  other  obvious  disease  in  the  part,  and  must  either  be  unattended  witb 
coma,  or  be  shown  to  exist  by  inequality  of  sense  and  motion  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  daring  the  continuance  of  the  coma,  or  must  appear  upon  the  re- 
turn of  consciousness. 

It  is  obvious  that  universal  palsy  must  be  instant  death ;  so  that  no  rock 
affection  can  be  recognised  by  the  physician.  But  all  or  nearly  all  the  volan- 
tary  muscles,  and  organs  of.  external  relation  may  be  paralysed,  and  yet  life 
oontinue  for  a  time.  Such  an  affection  would  be  denominated  general  paf^; 
and  the  term  ia  extended  to  all  cases,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties on  both  sides,  and  more  or  less  of  the  trunk,  are  involved.  Very  fre- 
quently only  one-half  of  the  body  laterally  is  affected,  the  other  side  remaining 
sound.  The  disease  is  then  called  hemiplegxa.  Sometimes  the  palsy  is  coo- 
fined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  or  to  the  two  lower  extremities,  and  in 
this  case  is  named  paraplegia.  When  one  part  of  tbe  body,  as  a  limb, 
tbe  face,  tbe  eye,  the  tongue,  &c.,  is  exclusively  attal^ked,  tbe  affection  i$  Ji»- 
tinguisbed  by  tbe  title  of  locaJ  pabi^.  Some  writers  have  a  distinct  name  f^r 
cases  in  which  an  arm  on  one  side,  and  a  leg  on  tbe  other,  are  jointly  affecu-d: 
but  such  instances  are  rare,  and  may  without  violence  be  ranked  witb  knaJ 
palsy  when  they  occur. 

In  some  cases,  tbe  loss  of  sensation  and  tbe  power  of  motion  in  the  paraljied 
part  is  entire,  in  others  not  so.  In  tbe  former^  the  palsy  is  said  to  be  completf, 
in  tbe  ItLiier  partial 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  sensibility  and  motion  are  simulune- 
ously  lost  or  impaired;  but  not  unfrequently  one  pr(^)erty  is  affected  witb«'Ut 
the  other ;  or  the  two  are  affected  in  different  degrees.  When  motion  is  i'>i 
without  the  loss  of  sensibility,  tbe  affection  is  sometimes  called  an'hcsla.  la- 
stances  of  this  variety  of  palsy  have  been  noticed,  in  which  tbe  sensibility  bi5 
been  exalted,  at  least  tbe  susceptibility  to  painful  impressions.  More  ranlj. 
there  is  a  loss  of  sensibility,  with  retention  of  tbe  power  of  voluntary  moti  o. 
Such  cases  are  designated  by  tbe  term  anxMhesia,  This  affection  ixcnrf 
most  frequently  in  the  organs  of  sense ;  as  in  tbe  eye,  for  example,  in  wbi:b 
tbe  nerve  of  vision  may  be  paralyzed,  and  yet  tbe  ball  may  obey  the  niQ>c!t?. 
and  in  tbe  tongue,  in  which  taste  may  be  lost,  without  any  defect  of  moTt"- 
nieut.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  cases  in  which  tbe  part  really  paraljit^i  i: 
a  more  organ  of  sense,  and  has  no  inherent  power  of  motion  to  be  affeciri 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  sensation  is  attended  witb  tbe  p^V'T 
of  voluntary  motion,  even  though  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  tbruoish  (!■< 
same  nervous  cords.    Thus  the  hand  may  be  deprived  of  feeling,  yet  tbe 
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fingers  may  move  under  the  will ;  bnt,  in  such  instances;  it  is  necessary  that 
the  attention  should  be  strongly  directed  to  the  act,  and  it  is  saiid  that  the, 
patient  must  see  the  limb  that  he  attempts  to  more. 

Pathological  ConditWM. — In  niost  cases,  palsy  is  a  mere  symptom  of  a 
morbid  state  existing  in  some  other  part  than  the  one  apparently  afiFected.  It 
may  depend  upon  disease,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  incapacitating  them 
for  the  reception  of  impressions  or  the  origination  of  influence,  or  in  the  con- 
ducting filaments  which  form  the  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  these  centres.  But  it  may  also  be  strictly  local,  and  depend  on  an  altered 
state  of  the  terminal  nerves.  The  nervous  centres  are  probably  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  ganglia;  the  conducting  fila- 
ments probably  make  up  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves. 
It  follows  that  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  may  be  in  the  encephalon,  the 
fipinal  marrow,  the  conducting  nerves,  or  the  nervous  ramifications  of  the 
paralyzed  part  \ 

The  particular  conditions  of  the  brain,  which  occasion  palsy,  have,  fot  the 
most  part,  been  already  fully  considered  under  other  hea4s.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  mention  simple  sanguineous  congestion,  hemorrhagic  and  serous 
effusion,  softening  and  induration  from  inflammation  or  other  causes,  fatty 
degeneration,  fibrinous  exudation,  suppuration,  hydatids  and  morbid  growths 
of  various  kinds,  and  depressed  bone  or  other  injury  from  external  violence. 
For  an  a^ceount  of  these  lesions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  meningitis,  cerebr%ti$, 
apoplea^j  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  cerebral  congestion,  &o.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  paralysis  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to.  the  magnitude  of  the  lesion,  as  disclosed  by  post-mortem 
examination;  a  speck  of  organic  change  in  the  brain  sometimes  producing 
greater  effect  than  extensive  disorganization.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  partly 
in  the  more  rapid  production  of  the  more  limited  injury;  but  is  probably  also 
in  part,  perhaps  chiefly,  the  more  precise  correspondencis  of  ^he  lesion  with 
die  centres  presiding  over  the  apparent  seat  of  the  palsy,  6r  with  the  filaments 
connecting  the  two.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  the  cerebral  centres  are 
sometimes  disabled  functionally ;  and  that,  consequently,,  palsy  may  result 
without  any  apparent  lesion.  At  least  search  for  such  lesion  has  sometimes 
been  made  in  vain.  The  temporary  palsy,  which  is  not  un frequently  observa- 
ble in  cases  of  artificial  somnambulism,  is  certidnly  of  the  functional  character; 
as  is  generally  also  the  hysterical. 

It  is  clear  that,  as  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation,  and  of  all  action  of 
the  will,  cases  of  palsy,  involving  these  two  functions,  may  arise  exclusively 
in  that  organ,  and  can  depend  upon  derangement  of  any  othefr  part  only  as 
that  derangement  interrupts  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  the 
extreme  nerves. 

.  The  pathological  conditions  of  the  spinal  marrow  producing  palsy  are  pre- 
cisely ihe  same  as  those  of  the  brain,  and  do  not  require  repetition.  (See 
Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Marrouj.)  The  spinal  centres  may  possibly  originate 
palsy  of  the  reflex  or  autonuitio  movements,  or  those  concerned  merely  m  the 
organic  functions,  as  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  bowels ;  but  so  far  as 
concerns  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  can  act 
only  by  interrupting  the  communication  with  the  brain.  It  follows  that,  in 
cases  of  palsy  from  spinal  disease,  so  fiir  as  these  two  functions  are  concerned, 
thiose  parts  only  of  the  body  will  be  affected,  which  are  supplied  with  nerves 
issuing  from  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  It  is  also  a  neces- 
sary result  that,  when  the  cord  is  completely  disorganized  at  any  one  part, 
throughout  its  whole  thickness,  a  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  must  be  experienced  in  the  regions  supplied  by  nerves  from  beneath 
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that  pari,  because  the  brain  has  no  other  medium  of  oomminiioalioD  with 
those  regions.  Cases,  however,  are  said  to  have  opcurred,  in  which  the  eord 
has  been  fonnd  completely  diffluent  or  quite  divided,  and  jei  the  will  baa  beei 
obeyed  by  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  probability  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  th^se  cases,  that  the  eomplete  difflnence  has  been  cadaFerie,  and  that, 
when  division  of  Uie  spinal  marrow  has  been  observed,  it  may  have  resulted 
from  post-mortem  violence  in  the  opening  of  the  spinal  eavity. 

In  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  in  producing  paralysia,  too  littk 
is  known  to  justify  any  extended  observation^  It  is  ai  least  highly  probahU 
that  their  disorganisation,  from  various  causes,  occanonally  gives  rise  to  loa 
of  .power  in  the  organic  functions  which  they  influence  or  preside  over;  but 
they  probably  have  nothing  to  do,  as  nervous  centres,  with  paky  of  aensatioo 
or  voluntary  motion. . 

The  concUticois  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  which  occasionally  ooostitute  the 
true  pathological  state  of  palsy,  are  compression  from  without,  or  fay  taraomv, 
congestion,  extravasation,  &c.,  in  their  neighbourhood,  mechanit^  divisoa 
or  other  destructive  violence,  and  inflammatory  softening  or  dtsorganiiatioQ. 
The  main  nerved  proceeding  from  paralysed  parts  have  been  foand,  after  death, 
enlarged  or  atrophied,  softened,  or  indurated,  and  sometinies  quite  disor- 
ganised; the  nervous  matter  within  the  membrane  being  oompletely  diffluent 

The  extreme  nerves  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  receiving  impreaaions  from 
without  or  from  the  brain,  and  thus  become  the  immediate  seat  of  palsy,  by 
a  long  want  of  use,  by  an  interruption  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  8ii9> 
tain  the  due  nervous  action,  by  long  or  severe  pressure,  and  by  inflammatory 
congestion  or  disorganization  of  their  own  tissue,  as  probably  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  gout  and  rheumatism.  There  are  also  certain  agents  which  appear 
to  have  the  property  of  direqtly  depressing  nervous  power  and  aetioB,  withoat 
any  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  centres  or  conducting  filaments.  Such  aie 
the  metallic  poisons,  especially  lead  and  arsenic.  Cold  is  another  agent  of 
this  kind.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  loss  of  sensation  and  motioa  ia 
parts  of  the  body,  consequent  on  their  direct  exposure  to  severe  cold. 

That  palsy  should  sometimes  be  partial  is  easily  understood.  The  nermos 
centre  may  suffer  in  a  degree  insufficient  wholly  to  de3troy  its  recipient  and 
productive  powers,  or  the  conducting  fibrils  may  be  but  partially  injured,  m 
as  still  to  convey  the  nervous  current,  thoagh  imperfectly,  to  its  destination. 

The  injury  in  different  degrees  of  the  properties  of  sensation  and  motioo, 
or  the  ftboliCSon  of  one  while  the  other  remains  una£Fected,  is  also  readily  ex- 
plicable, since  the  beautiful  discovery  that  the  transmission  of  impressions  to 
the  nervous  centres^  and  of  motor  influence  from  these  centres,  is  effected  bj 
disUnct  nervous  cords,  and  probably  by  distinct  fibrils  in  the  oondncting  por 
tion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  It  may  readily  happen  that  the  le^ioo 
producing  the  palsy  may  affect  one  of  these  cords,  or  one  set  of  these  fibrils, 
chiefly  or  exclusively,  so  as  to  impede  the  transmission  of  one  kind  of  infia- 
ence  only,  or  of  the  two  unequally.  Thus,  it  is  well  underatood  that  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  convey  impressions  towards  the  brain,  and  the 
anterior,  motor  influence  from  the  brain ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  these  different  transmitting  powers  continue  in  distinct  tracts  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  to  the  centres  in  the  latter  orpa. 
Should  the  lesion,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  or  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, or  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  be  seated  in  the  afferent  tract  only,  we  shall 
have  loss  of  sensation  without  lobs  of  motion ;  if  in  the  efferent  oialy,  loss  of 
motion  without  that  of  sensation. 

A  third  fact,  explicable  upon  the  principles  here  admitted,  ia  that,  tboafh 
palsy  may  originate  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marroW|  it  may  yet  be  very  air* 
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rowly  limited ;  to  a  sinall  portion  of  one  limb,  for  ezftinple,  or  even  to  a  single 
muscle,  notwithstanding  that  the  condaoting  nerve  may  communicate .  with 
many  parts  unaffected,  as  well  as  with  the  one  diseased.  Each  part  must  have 
its  peculiar  centre  in  the  hrain,  and  its  peculiar  nervous  fibril  to  maintain  a 
connexion  with  that  centre,  though  a  number  of  these  fibrils  may  be  included 
within  one  general  iBheath.  Should  one  only  of  these  special  centres,  or  one 
only  of  the  special  connecting  fibrils  be  affected  by  the  paralyting  lesion,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  palsy  must  be  confined  to  the  one  part  constituting 
the  peripheral  extremity  of  this  connexion. 

Still  another  interesting  &ct  in  the  pathology  of  palsy,  requiring  explana* 
tidb,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
oerebtal  lesion,  in  which  it  may  originate.  In  relation  to  palsy  arising  from 
lesions  of  the  brain,  this  fact  is  almoi^t  universal.  A  few  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  the  oerebral  and  paralytic  affections  were'  apparently  on  the 
same  side;  but  they  are  so  few  that  the  presumption  is  wholly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  either  that  they  were  insufficiently  investigated,  or  that  the  palsy 
might  have  arisen  from  some  cause  independent  of  the  observed  lesion.  Nor 
is  the  occurrence  of  difficult  explanation.  It  is  ascribed,  and  no  doubt  justly, 
to  the  decussation  of  the  oerebral  fibres  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the  ante-' 
nor  pyramids  mutually  changing  sides  as  they  pass  out  of  the  cranium;  •  An 
^apparent  anomaly  exists  in  palsy  of  the  fiice,  which  obeys  the  general  law, 
notwithstanding  that  ^he  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh, 
arise  from  roots  above  the  point  of  decussation.  But  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt,  that  these  nerves  will  be  traced  ultimately  to  a  lower  origin,  if; 
indeed,  they  may  not  be  considered  as  having  been  already  thus  traced  by 
Sir  Charles  fiell  and  Mr.  Solly.  There  is  some  ^difficulty,  however,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cerebellum.  The  fibred  of  this  portion  of  the  encephalon  do  not 
decussate ;  yet  the  palsy  which  follows  lesions  of  its  tissue,  obeys  the  general 
law,  in  occurring  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  This  apparent  anomaly 
is  explained  by  tlie  connexion  between  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and 
the  pons  varolii^  which  consists  chiefly  of  filaments  from  the  cerebellum.  The 
shook  producing  the  paralytic  phenomena  very  probably  passes  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  paralysis  does  not  depend  immediately  upon  injury  of  the -cere- 
bellum, but  upon  that  of  the  cerebnil  fibres  in  close  connexion  with  it.  Pbj* 
Biologists  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cerebellum  has  nothing  to  do  directly 
with  the  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  but  is  only  /the  instrument  througn 
which  the  motions  are  associated.  The  palsy  which  results  from  any  lesion 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.^ 

General  SympUmu, — Palsy  may  come  on  suddenly  or  gradually.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  paralytic  phenomena  are  usually  preceded  by  deranged  sensa- 
tions, such  as  prickling,  formication,  coldness,  weakness,  &c. ;  feelings^,  which 
are  ordinarily  indicated  when  a  part,  as  the  foot  or  hand,  is  said  to  he  asleep* 

*  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  belieying  that  muscular  irritability  dependai  on  the  spinal  centres, 
while  Toluntary  motion  and  sensation  ore  cerebral  functions,  and  also  that  by  impairing 
Or  abolishing  these  functions,  muscular  irritability  is  increased,  inferred  thai  we  might 
distinguish  paralysis  exclusiyely  spinal  fh>m  that  exofusiyely  cerebral,  by  the  quiescence 
of  the  muscles  under  golranic  influence  in  the  former,  while  their  oontractility  under  the 
same  Influence  is  increased  in  the  latter.  But  Mr.  Drown-S^uard  has  shown  by  experi- 
ment that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  test  (Ued,  Examiner y  N.  S.,  ix.  25) ;  and  Dr. 
B.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  infers  from  his  experiments  tliat  the  excitability  of  a  paralyzed 
limb  under  galvanic  influence,  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  force  in  the  nenres  of 
the  limb,  without  haying  any  special  reference  to  the,  brain  or  spinal  marrow;  and  that 
the  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ftt>m  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  this  influence  is, 
that  the  lesion  in  which  the  paralysis  originates  is  of  an  irritant  or  inflammatory  cha* 
racter.  {MetUco-Chirur^,  Ih-am,,  xzxyL  480.) — Note  to  the  fourth  edition. 
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A  lar^e  poitioo  of  the  hodj  mmj  be  attuktd  at  ooee:  or  tW 
begin  ia  one  small  Sfnt.  and  gndoallj  extend  vote  or  \em 
In  tte  tatter  caae  it  ia  called  trtt^imff  p^djy.  Not  mafreqveatlT  ck^e  p 
ia  its  incomplete  state,  is  attended  widi  uoic  or  clocuc 
times  amoont,  in  tbe  one  ease  to  eoDTvLs'jQs.  in  toe  other  y>  iecan:«  ri£>rTT. 
In  »>me  instaneee.  there  is  pennanen:  fiexfon  of  the  fimfa*.  wish  sn&eaB  of  the 
joiner.  Pains  in  the  paiaied  part  are  n<Dt  aneommoD.  Ther  maj  b«  Kixkt 
and  dull,  or  sharp  and  ianeinatin^-  The  limh  generallj 
become  f!aeeid  and  diminiih  in  hoik,  the  skin  is  pale,  the 
4>Iy  mc-re  languid  than  in  health,  and  the  tempennne  is 
There  is  a  diminnticii  of  the  power  of  regnlatinz  tei 
part  becomes  colder  or  warmer  more  easilj.  aeeoHing  to  the  decrae  of  heat 
of  toe  sorroandinz  mediam.  The  aoophj  is  ascribaUe  paitij  so  warn  «f  «e. 
parti  J  to  the  dimi  nation  of  the  nenroos  infloence  neceaaarr  for  the  periKOii 
of  the  organic  actions ;  and,  as  this  infloence  is  swpplied  m'Dre  evpeeiallj  bj 
the  spinal  marrow,  paraplegia,  which  asoallj  depends  on  lesions  of  that 
tare,  is  more  apt  to  be  atten>led  with  arrophj,  than  hemzplesia.  which 
rallj  originates  in  the  brain.  From  obrioos  caaieaf  the  palsied  Hmb  sooe- 
timef  bect>mes  edema  toot.  The  sjstem  is  TarioosiT  afeccei.  aceordinc  to  tae 
character  of  the  lesiofa  upon  which  the  palsj  depends:  bat  the  geaenl  teodewr 
of  the  complaint  is  to  imidace  a  feeble  state  of  health,  coik9e<)fieQt.  probaMj. 
in  part  at  least,  apon  deficient  exercise.  The  mind  is  alao  Terr  often  weak- 
eneii,  bat  rather  as  a  result  of  the  cerebral  disease  which  prodaces  the  pakr 
than  of  this  affection.  The  memory  is  Terr  apt  to  £ul,  cspeciaCj  for  revest 
inci'i-^nts  and  iyr  words.  Sometimes  there  is  a  striking  chass*e  of  temper: 
gonii-natored  persons  becoming  peevish,  fretfal,  and  rerj  tronblesowie.  wbue 
tho^  before  haogfa^j  or  irascible,  become  gentle,  meek,  and  amiable.  There 
is  a  i-trong  tendencj  to  the  leeble  emodons ;  and  paraljtics  are  %^<  to  shed 
tears  apon  slight  occasions.  It  is  said  that  palftj  is  now  mad  then  legalaih 
peri  >ixcal  io  its  attacks,  with  perfect  iDtennissi>>nsL 

Tl:-?  character  of  the  paraijtic  sTTDptrms  often  afford*  a  certain  degree  of 
evik-Lce  a«  to  the  special  origin  of  ibe  accction.  Sboali  the pa.«T  be  iwa- 
pI-:W,  and  attended  with  clonic  «paso  or  c*'»iiTa:5i5ns,  we  may  infer  ihe  rr^ 
bible  existence  of  cerebral  or  spinal  mesiogitis.  Shoal i  it  c*'%me  c^n  gndmlij. 
and  be  attende>i  with  rigid  mascni^  c^atnctioa,  especiallj  of  the  dex>r«. 
there  mav  be  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  cerebral  c-r  spinal  ST't^ei;::^; 
of  an  ioflammatorj  character.  CK!C!irriD:;  graduallr.  withoat  contracci:>o.  is 
mav  p<>s.«iblT  arise  from  non-infiammatorj  softening,  as  from  £i:tj  degenera- 
tion, either  in  the  centres^  the  eondnoting  nerres.  or  in  the  nerves  of  the  mv:«o'.:^ 
affected.  Sadden  attacks,  as  qnicklj  dL^ppeanng,  without  obviMxs  dcDe^i- 
ence  opon  some  other  eanae,  maj  be  referre*!  to  congestion.  Similar  attacx-^ 
preceiied  bj  signs  of  congestion  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  baric c  a 
certain  degree  of  pendstence,  and  e?pe?:a'.Ij  when  attended  with  ap^^plc-ctic 
symp'toms,  may  be  considered  as  prc'bably  the  resnit  of  hemorrhage. 

To  complete  an  acc*>ant  of  the  symptoms  of  palsy,  it  will  be  necessary  t? 
D<>tice  its  several  varieties,  both  in  reference  to  the  position ,  and  to  the  zxizit 
or  origin  of  tbe  affection. 

Gettertd  P'lljy. — ^This  may  depend  on  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  tbe  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  spinal  marpDw.  or  upon  some  cause  affecting  the  wb ::< 
nervoos  system  without  obvious  lesion.  It  is  in  some  instances  quite  su  jd^:^. 
as  when  dependent  on  injury  of  the  brun  or  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marr-v, 
or  upon  ap*jplectic  effusion.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  slow,  banning  in  ^  lm 
one  point,  generally  in  the  extremities,  and  advancing  with  gremter  or  («»« 
rapidity  until  it  involves  most  of  the  volantary  muscles,  and  perhaps  at  lart 
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patting  an  end  to  life  bj  paralysing  respiratioB.  It  is  exceedingly  painful 
thus  to  see  the  disease  risiQg  irresistibly  upvrard,  like  the  tide  around  an  in- 
dividual unable,  to  change  his  place,  and  drowQing  him  at  last  by  the  mucus 
of  his  own  lungs,  which  the  palsied  muscles  haye  not  strength  enough  to 
expectorate.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  to  what  an  extent  genersl  palsy  some- 
times proceeds  without  immediately  destroying  life^  Voluntary  motion  has' 
been  almost  completely  lost,  and  several  of.  the  senses  paralyiEed,  so  as  nearly 
to  shut  out  communication  with  the  exterior  world ;  yet  the  organic  actions 
have  been  maintained  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  end,  hpwever,.degluti- 
tion  becomes  involved,  the  sphincters  give  way,  and,  if  asphyxia-  or  syncope 
do  not  result  from  the  participation  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in  the  disease,  the 
patient  sinks  under  a  general  failure  of  the  vital  functions.  Yet  the  disease 
18  not  necessarily  fatal.  Sudden  cases,  dependent  on  sanguineous  congestion, 
sometimes  get  well,  and  the  same  event  may  occur,  after  effusion  of  blood, 
though  recovery  is  tedious  and  generally  imperfect.  The  j^t  discouraging 
eases  igre  those  which  begin  at  ^  point,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  system. 
They  usually  indicate  incurable  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  advancing  until 
most  of  the  cord  becomes  involved.     Yet  even  such  cases  have  recovered. 

Hemiplegia. — Palsy  of  one  side  of  the  body  is  most  frequently  an  attend- 
ant upon  apoplexy,  and,  even  when  not  accompanied  by  comatose  symptom^ 
generally  depends  upon  cerebral  hemorrhage.  It  may,  however,  arise  from 
lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Sometimes  it  begins  in  one  of  the  extremities, 
and  thence  slowly  advances  until  the  whole  side  becomes  afiPected;  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  attack  is  sudden.  The  leg,  the  arm,  the. trunk, 
and  the  fape,  may  all  be  involved,  even  the  intercostals  of  the  affected  side; 
and  both  sensation  apd  motion  are  usually  impaired  or  lost.  The  line  between 
the  diseased  and  sound  side  often  precisely  follows  the  median  line ;  even  the 
tongue  and  lips  being  half  paralyzed.  It  often,  however,  happens  that  dif- 
ferent parts  are  affected  in  different  degrees ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  lower 
extremity,  as  a  general  rule,  is  less  diseased  than  the  upper.  Patients  often 
recover  from  hemiplegia,  sometimes  completely  and  permanently,  but  much 
more  frequently  only  partially.  The  lower  limb  almost  always  recovers  its 
powers  before  the  upper,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  able  to  walk, 
while  the  arm  hangs  useless  by  his  side.  Unless  the  symptoms  disappear 
speedily,  indicating  a  mere  congestion  as  the  cause,  the  amendment  is  usually 
very  slow,  and  the  patient,  though  he  may  sometimes  be  restored  to  activity 
and  usefulness,  more  frequently  remains  with  impaired  powers  pf  mind  and 
body,  and  almost  always  carries  to  the  end  of  life  some  remnant,  less  or^reatery 
of  the  attack. .  The  diseasci  moreover,  is  very  liable  to  return.  >     ^ 

Paraplegia. — This  may  affect  only  the  lower  extremities,  or  may  involve 
also  a  part  of  the  trunk,  the  paralysis  being  bounded  above  by  a  transverse 
line.  It  generally  proceeds  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow;  but  sometimes 
has  a  cerebral  origin.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  generally  attended  with  some 
direct  evidence  of  disease  in  the  spine,  such  as  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure, 
or  deformity;  in  the  latter,  with  headache,  vertigo,  disordered  vision,  tinnitus 
auriuuiy  &c.  Occasionally  its  attack  is  sudden ;  but  in  moet  instances  it  c0me8 
on  slowly,  commencing  with  sensations  in  the  lower  limbs  before  alluded  to  as 
frequent  precursors  of  palsy,  such  as  tingling,  &c.,  with  slight  muscular  weak- 
ness, eyinced  by  unusual  fatigue  after  exertion,  and  some  unsteadiness  in  the 
gait..  As  the  affection  increases,  the  patient  walks  with  gradually  increasing 
difficulty,  seems  to  dra^  his  feet  along  the  ground,  often  stumbles,  and  req^ires 
the  aid  of  another's  arm  to  support  him.  At  length  he  loses  all,  command 
over  the  limbs,  and  is  confined  to  his  chair  or  bed.  Nol  unfrequently  hel 
Complains  of  the  want  of  proper  feelings  when  his  bowels  or  bladder  are 


cTMialcd ;  eoQsdpatka  sad  iglctioa  r/  vise  take 
aad  tbe  as«  of  the  catheter;  mud  baUr  the  fffhiaecer*  cm  w^j.  i»i  b*rc- 
tinefiee  is  X'i'k^  to  hit  other  trmbiea^  h  hs§  beea  dhisitmd  tkas  r'::!^  «r:^s-»  « 
apt  to  be  c5tmstTe.  alkaEne,  '^'TJ-  s^  'iifpoeed  to  ihti  demsA-j^  'zi  !»:rrir> 
■Mtten;  a  cofiditkii  VfobaUj  oviaz  to  the  defeecUe  i3Bcrra:>"e  </  ti^ 
vrinanr  orzina.  SkMfhiag  of  the  baek  a»4  k:p»  vgaS j  takes  plare  bef m 
death.'  It'  is  an  iBtetmiag  frcC  that,  br  tJekHar  tike  «&e  c^  a  panr>r«r 
fimb.  or  oth<rviae  irritatiiif  it,  iaTotatarr  ecotneti-^Bs  of  thie  wxseies  «it 
fometiaMS  be  prodoeed;  tbovh  thej  vtterlv  rvfrne  to  oher  the  vilL  Thic 
is  ascribei  to  the  reiex  actMH  of  the  sptnal  emtres:  a»i  aaj  take  ptaee  v^n 
ail  eoBiBiinicatioii  b  cat  o€  with  the  brain,  bj  ecmpiete  deECrwcorv  of  th* 
ipiBal  cord  at  soae  point  abore  the  orizio  of  the  ncrfva  of  the  Umi^ 

When  the  resnit  of  acnte  mjelitis.  paraplegia  mar  haw  a  rapid  ervrs^z  lit 
it  is  nsnallj  chronie,  and  not  iittfrei)QeBtIr  ojniinneA  fer  jenrs.  S?«iC^sm 
it  appears  to  be  pnidj  InnctiQfiaL.  dewkdiu  npcn  debtfirr  of  the  «7-atI 
eentiea.  whether  from  over-excitement  thron^h  veneteal  exeecsop.  ae^ei^  wi:- 
cnlar  exertion,  the  ab«e  of  ardent  spiriti.  tx^  or  froa  aoaie  £rect  k-Iuit* 
agencT.  as  that  of  coid. 

In  its  earlj  Ragca,  paraplegia  is  olten  cored ;  bvl,  when  it  is  hr  adTi*»»i. 
with  complete  pakr  of  the  Izmba.  inTOirmz  the  reetvxn  and  bladder.  ?be  rr-«- 
ncos  is  anfaTonrable.  It  ia  important  to  attend  to  the  frst  sins  of  tlar'  ££. 
nombo^sB,  an*i  weakneas  of  the  limbs,  and  to  addreas  the  irmediei  eS^cx^Hj 
to  the  eeas  of  the  leaon. 

J^Ko/  Polity. — I>3cai  palsy  is  exccedinzf  j  diietslfied  in  poad*?!!.  de^giee.  iz-1 
character.  It  maj  afect  one  fimb.  a  portion  of  a  Grab,  a  snfle  —sele.  -v  t 
number  of  muscles  associated  in  a  partienlar  function,  as^  for  instance,  dfcit- 
titioB  and  roice;  it  out  be  complete  or  partial:  and.  tnallr,  it  maj  affect  c  - 
tion  ezclasirelj.  or  lensatiott  ezclosTelT.  and  the  spnntinn  alfiected  anj  be 
general  or  special.  It  is  nnnecewarj.  nor  wonld  onr  space  permit  ns.  fr?  f'^ 
low  it  in  all  its  dirersicies.  There  are.  howcTer,  some  points  of  interest  t^ 
which  it  is  prr-per  to  tooch. 

Tbe  rVf  is  focoetimes  the  exc-TisiTe  seat  ■:'  palsT.  GeneraET  ocIt  •:«-»  *:  :■» 
is  afiectei.  tad  that  van  :gs!t.  The  dice^se  maj  «?riginaee  in  a  cer^lral  '.^:-  z, 
or  in  KQi-ir  rcjorr  to  the  nerres  of  th*  face  in  their  cocrse.  The  pL-r**'-  ■•'••i 
govern?  (k-»  geoerai  movements  of  the  fice :  and  poLralrsis  of  that  &erTe  iz,r :  irfs 
the  Io«>?  '-•f  command  over  the  feature*.  Ia  mch  a  case,  even  when  tb*  ^---i- 
tenance  i«  at  rest,  there  is  a  flight  difference  between  the  oppcszte  ades:  i$  % 
soond  mu<cle  is  ioarcelj  erer  so  thoronghlj  relaxed,  as  one  that  is  p^^e*::ij 
paraiTz#=-i :  bat  this  diStrence  becomes  verr  striking  when  the  patient  «znik«. 
or  in  an T  other  war  m*?fes  his  featares.  In  donbtfnl  cases,  the  paralrsis  miv 
be  at  CL-ce  detected  bj  inducing  th-*  patient  to  smile  or  langh.  ^lien  iDe 
disease  is  confined  to  the  portio  dura.  sensaci*Hi  remains  in  the  £Ke.  an<i  nis- 
ticatii>Q  U  not  affected;  as  the  massecer  aa*!  temporal  moseles  derive  ibeir 
nervoos  inflaence  from  another  scarce.  Sh  jold  tbe  ^#r^A  /wiV  be  diseaM-L 
there  is  tiien  palsj  of  sensation,  with  or  with*?at  deficient  power  of  masdca- 
tion.  Chie-half  of  the  &ce  is  insen<ib'.e  to  the  tonch.  and  the  lip  is  e*)ijllj 
divided  l<tween  the  fl»>rbid  and  healthv  state.  Hence,  when  tLe  pari^i: 
drink«.  he  receives  the  impreasion  that  the  bowl  whidi  he  pats  to  his  lii^?  3 
broken.  The  fifkh  pair  of  nerves  appears  to  have  two  roocs,  like  the  *z:zil 
nerves.  c*Qe  being  exdosivelj  sensorial,  and  the  other  motor.  It  is  the  Ui:<fr 
which  supplies  the  mnseles  that  cL>6e  the  jaws,  which  mav  therefore  be  p*in- 
Ijied  when  the  whole  of  this  nerve  is  afected.  or  mar  escape,  if  the  dLH:i?e 
be  confined  to  the  sensorial  portion.  <X*casi*:naIIv  the  pamlvsis  of  sen«::  ^ 
ii  eonfined  to  one  small  isolated  porticn  of  the  cheek.  This  I  hnre  seen  Ji  a 
eMe  of  severe  fiKiai  nenralgia. 
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The  eyelids  may  ho  paralyzed  so  that  they  cannot  cloee,  or  cannot  open, 
under  the  inflaeuce  of  Ibe  will.  Palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  occasions 
strabismus.  There  may  also  be  a  loss  of  general  sensation  in  the  eye,  so 
that  the  conjunctiva  shall  cease  to  feel  the  contact  of  irritating  substanc^es. 
Un^er  these  circumstances,  severe  and  even  disorganizing  inflammatiou  of  the 
oi^an  is  apt  to  occur. 

The  muscles  of  deglutition  are  sometimes  exclusively  affected  with  palsy ; 
as  also  are  those  concerned  in  the  formation  of  voic^,  Iq  some  instances,  the 
disease  is  confined  tp  the  tongue,  in  which  case  the  patient,  without  losing  his 
voice,  is  unable  to  articulate.   He  can  make  a  sound,  but  he  cannot  spea]^. 

There  may  be  exclusive  palsy  of  the  rectum  or  of  the  bladder,  leading  to 
constipation  and  retention  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  incontinence  on  the  otheri 
according  as  the  sphincters  may  or  may  not  be  involved. 

The  organs  of  special  sensation  are  not  unfrequently  paralyze^;  and  the 
same  general  observations  in  relation  to  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  apply  to 
them,  as  to  the  parts  already  referred. to;  that  is,  the  paralytic  affection  may 
originate  in  the  nervoi^s  centres,  the  connecting  nervous  cords  or  filaments,  or 
in  the  nervoUs. expansion  of  the  several  organs.  Paralysis  of  sight  is  ealhA 
amauronSf  and  is  usually  treated  of  in  works  upon  the  surgery  of  the  eye,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  Loss  or  diminution  of  the  sense  of  smell  is 
named  anosmia.  It  may  depend  on  disease  at  the  source  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,  in  its  coycso,  or  in  the  pituitary  membrane  itself.  The  abuse  of  ^nuff 
is  said  sometimes  to  induce  it,  by  wearing  out  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 
It  may  be  produced  also  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  membrane.  With 
some  it  appears  to  be  congenital.  Paralysis  of  taste,  or  agentiay  is  occasion- 
ally met  with.  The  temporary  loss  of  taste  arising  from  inflammation  of  the 
tongue,  or  a  coating. of  fur  upon  its  surface,  scarcely  deserves  this  name; 
The  true  palsy  of  the  function  is  connected  with  an  altered  condition  of  the 
proper  nerves  of  taste,  or  of  the  centres  from  which  they  proceed.  Both  in 
this  affection  and  in  anosmia,  the  general  sensation  may  remain;  so  that 
irritant  substances  shall  occasion  uneasiness,  though  odours  and  tastes,  even 
of  the  strongest  kinds,  may  not  be  perceived.  Deafiieu  or  cophom  may  be 
a  paralytic  affection,  though  not  necessarily  so.  Thus,  when  it  depends  upon 
stoppage  of  the  Eustachian  tube  or  external  meatus,  oqr  inflammation  of  the 
tympanum,  it  has  no  relation  to  palsy.  The  true  paralysis  of 'hearing  may 
be  cerebral,  may  be  produced  by  injury  of  the  nerve  of  hearing  in  its  passage 
into  the  temporal  bone,  or  by  disease  affecting  the  nervous  expansion  within 
the  cavities  of  the  petrous  portion..  As  in  all  other  forms  of  palsy,  the  affec- 
tion may  be  organic,  or  merely  functional.  As  to  palsy  of  the  sense  of  tovchj 
or  ansestliesia,  most  that  could  profitably  be  said,  on  the  present  occasion,  has 
been  embraced  in  the  preceding  observations.  Strictly  speaking,  the  nerves 
of  touch  are  probably  distinct  from  those  of  general  sensibility,  and  there  may 
be  palsy  of  one  without  a  similar  affection  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  the  sense 
of  touch  is  quite  lost  in  a  part,  so  that  the  shape  and  other  sensible  proper- 
ties of  a  body  cannot  be  appreciated,  the  sensibility  to  pain  not  unfrequently 
remains;  while,.in  the  state  of  artificial  somnambulism,  we  occasionally  observe 
a  complete  loss  of  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  though  the  sense  of  touch 
may  be  acute.  Yet  the  two  generally  go  together ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
any  therapeutical  advantage  can  accrue  from  separating  them.'*' 

*  The  degree  of  anseathesia  may  be  measored,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  by  a 
method  suggested,  by  E.  U.  Weber.  Whea  the  two  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes are  applied  to  the  surface,  within  a  certain  distance  apart,  they  are  felt  as  one 
upon  the  healthy  skin ;  beyond  this  distance  both  points  are  felt ;  a&d  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  of  8on#ibility  is  the  distance  between  the  points  at  which  they  prooace  but  a 
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It  jet  remains  to  speak  of  pecaliar  kinds  of  palsr,  diilering  either  bj  tkeir 
ebaractersy  or  their  eavses,  from  the  ordinary  aflEeetioo. 

PismlytU  of  the  InjKtne. — ^This  has  attracted  moch  attention,  and  has  boea 
the  enbj'.'Ct  of  Hose  research  bj  31 M.  Bajle,  Delaje,  Calmeil,  Parehape.  an-i 
others.  It  eoroes  on  nsnallj  in  the  coorse  of  certain  cases  of  insanitj.  biit 
grimetimes  begins  simaltaneously  with  the  mental  disorder,  and  Kmienme« 
precedes  it.  It  seldom  ooears  in  the  joang,  and  does  not  become  frc^nect 
until  after  the  age  of  tbirtj-five.  In  general,  the  first  symptoms  of  paruNsis 
are  ob«erTed  in  the  organs  of  speech.  The  patient  hesitates  in  speaking,  or 
stammers,  pronounces  words  imperfectly,  and  has  a  tremuloos  motion  of  the 
lips  and  tongue.  The  expression  of  the  conntenanee  dianges.  Weakness  in 
tho  lower  extremities  comes  on,  indicated  by  an  unsteady  gait,  and  a  dragging 
movement  of  the  feet  in  walking.  The  disease  extends  to  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. The  bladder  becomes  enfeebled,  the  urine  is  passed  with  difficulty,  and 
a  resort  to  the  catheter  is  often  necessary.  At  length  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion ceases,  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  chair  or  bed.  Along  with  the 
paralysis,  there  is  frequently  contraction  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  l<>wer 
extremities,  one  or  both  of  which  become  stifly  flexed.  Sometimes  the  patieit 
is  attacked  with  eonvulsionsy  or  tetanic  paroxysms,  which  may  occur  on  both 
sides,  or  be  confined  to  one.  In  the  end,  incontinence  of  urine  and  iuToloD- 
tary  feculent  discharges  occur,  gangrenous  ulcers  form,  and  the  mind  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  imbecility.  In  this  condition,  the  (Hganic  actions  go  on 
often  with  considerable  vigour,  and  the  patient  may  live  for  months  or  yean. 
Finally,  however,  deglutition  becomes  paralysed,  respiration  enfeebled,  the 
heart  beats  more  and  more  feebly,  and  the  patient  dies  either  from  a  graduil 
failure  of  the  organic  processes,  or  from  a  supervening  attack  of  cerebnl  cn- 
gestion.  Dissection  almost  invariably  reveals  softening  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  brain,  induration  or  softening  of  the  white  matter,  and  signs  of  chrome 
meningitis.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite,  varying  from  a  few 
weeks  to  many  years.  Calmeil  states  the  average  at  thirteen  months.  Tlie 
diseai$e  is  generally  fatal,  almost  invariably  so  when  it  becomes  confirmed. 

Shaking  Pahy. — Paralyiu  Agifans. — This  affection  is  characterized  bj  a 
contiuued  tremulousness,  generally  fin^t  observed  in  the  upper  extremities 
and  the  head^  but  extending  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over  the  whole  body. 
It  iri  most  striking  in  the  hand.  In  the  beginning  it  is  little  noticed,  unkvs 
upon  the  occasion  of  some  unusual  exertion  or  mental  emotion ;  but  in  the 
end  it  becomes  constant,  and  continues  even  daring  sleeps  with  which  it  some- 
times interferes  by  its  violence.  The  muscular  debility  gradually  incresu^ 
until  at  last  locomotion  becomes  impossible,  and  articulation  and  deglutition 
difficult;  the  patient  loses  command  over  the  sphincter  muscles;  and,  coma 
or  mild  delirium  supervening,  the  case  terminates  in  death.  The  disease  affects 
especially  the  old,  and  those  worn  out  by  excessive  intellectual  or  corporeal 
labour,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  other  sensual  indulgences.  Some  c<**ih 
stitutions  are  strongly  disposed  to  this  form  of  palsy,  and  fall  into  it  withoat 
any  exciting  cause. 

Very  similar  to  the  complaint  just  noticed  is  the  tremulousness  sometimes 
experieuccd  by  certain  artisans,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  mercury,  because  it  is 
more  c»f»ecially  the  workers  in  that  metal  who  ore  affected.  Along  with  the 
tremors,  there  are  occasionally  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  and  the 

sinprle  impression.  Sometimes  in  this  mode  a  commencing  paralysis  of  touch  c&n  l-e 
dctoct^'d  when  it  would  be  scarcely  sensible  otherwise.  Ascertain  what  is  the  di^Unce 
requi>itc  for  the  sinfHeness  of  impression  on  a  part  of  the  surface  undoubtedly  ^r.iuKl 
and,  if  the  distance  is  con«»iderably  greater  in  another  part,  the  latter  may  beinferreil 
to  be  paralyzed  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  {Xote  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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agitation  sometimes  amounts  almost  to  convnlsions.  In  its  course  and  termi- 
nation, the  disease  is  similar  to  that  last%ientioned;  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
cure,  ijf  not  far  advanoed,  by  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

Lead  Paby. — Under  the  )[)oisonous  influence  of  the  preparations  of  lead,  a 
variety  of  palsy  not  unfr^uently  occurs^  sometimes  originally,  but .  much 
oftener  9S  a  sequel  to  oolica  pictonum.  >  The.  affection  usually  first  attacks  the 
hand  and  forearm.  Weakness  is  felt  in  the  hand  and  wrist,  which  increases 
until  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  use  them.  A  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  pa-, 
mlysis  is  that  the  extensor  muscles  are  chiefly  affected,  in  consequence  of  whick 
the  fingers  are  usually  flexed  on  the  hand,  and  the  hand  on  the  forearm.  But 
the  flexion  is  not  rigid,  and  th&  parts  can  be  easily  placed  in  their  proper 
position.  Neuralgic  pains  are  occasionally  felt  in  the  arm,  and  fn  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  muscles  affected  become  flabby,  wither,  and  undergo  a 
change  in  colour,  which  has  led  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they  are 
converted  into  ^tty  matter.  Should  the  action  of  the  poison  continue,  the 
paralytic  phenomena  extend  to  other  portions  of  the  body,  the  special  senses 
are  invaded,  and  the  patient  dies  at  length  from  debility  of  the  brain.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lead  acts  directly  on  the  paralyzed  tissue;  for  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  muscles  affected  by  it  have  lost  their  irritability , 
which  is  often  retained  in  cases  of  palsy  dependent  on  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres,  or  the  connecting  cords.  (See  Arch.  Gin,,  4e  s^r.,  xxii.  12.) 

Other  metals  are  accused  of  occasionally  inducing  palsy,  and  the  effect  is 
especially  ascribed  to  arsenic. 

Causes, — Upon  this  point  sufficient  has  been  said  already,  in  connexion 
with  the  several  pathological  conditions  of  which  palsy  is  a  symptom.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  repeated  that  whatever  interferes  with  the  structural 
integrity  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  conducting  nervous  filaments,  or  the  ulti- 
mate nervous  ramifications,  and  whatever  greatly  depresses,  either  by  a  direct 
agency,  or  through  a  previous  excessive  excitement,  the  nervous  functions, 
whether  at  the  periphery  or  at  the  centre,  may  become  a  remote  cause  of 
paralyUc  symptoms^.  The  causes  of  the  special  forms  of  palsy  have  been  re* 
ferred  to,  in  the  preceding  accounts  of  its  several  varieties. 

Dio^rnostv.— There  is  in  general  little  difficulty  in  recognising  palsy.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  so  niasked  by  stupor  that  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain. 
But,  even  in  cases  of  this  kind,  unless  the  coma  is  very  profound,  there  is  some 
degree  of  sensibility  or  power  of  motion  left  in  the  unparalyzed  parts^  which 
enables  us,  upon  a  close  inspection  and  compu'ison,  to  detect  the  disease  in 
the  parts  affected.  There  may  be  occasionally  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  a  part,  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  is  labouring  under  palsy,  or 
under  chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character.  But, 
in  such  cases,  the  history  of  the  disease  will  usually  decide  the  question.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  two  affections  are  not  unfrequently  mingled;  that| 
in  consequence  of  rheumatism  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  paralytic  symptoms 
may  be  produced  in  the  parts  supplied  by  its  ramifications;  and  that  the 
same  disease  may  partially  paralyze  the  nerves  of  the  part  in  which  it  has  long 
existed.  Such  a  condition  has  long  been  recognized  under  the  name  of  rA«u- 
matic  palsy, 

Proynasis. — This  varies  so  much  according  to  the  particular  origin,  and 
the  remote  etiology  of  the  affection,  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  given.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  cases  dependent  on  mere  eongestion  are 
curable,  and  often  yield  speedily  to  remedies.  When  connected  with  cerebral 
or  spinal  hemorrhage,  the  disease  is  more  serious,  but  still  not  unfrequently 
ends  favourably,  though  apt  to  be  lingering,  often  imperfectly  cured,  and 
liable  to  relapse.     The  palsy  consequent  upon  inflammatory  diaorgani^tion 
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is  very  uDpromising,  when  far  advaoced  geDerally  incarable,  yet  frequently 
amenable  to  remedies  in  its  incipielit  stages.  Still  more  discouraging  are  the 
cases  connected  with  fatty  degeneration^  tnmonrs,  hydatids,  Ac.,  within  the 
cerebro- spinal  cavity.  If  merely  functional,  dependent  on  habits  of  life,  me- 
tallic poisoning,  &o.,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  hope  of  a  favourable  issue, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  cause,  provided  the  system  has  not  been  too  deeply 
prostrated,  and  the  nervous  excitability  quite  exhausted.  Cases  originating 
in  local  and  removable  causes  may  be  expected  to  recover,  as  when  dependent 
•n  compression,  want  of  use,  external  inflammations,  tumours  in  the  course 
of  the  nervej  Ac.  The  slight  cases  resulting  from  temporary  compression, 
such  as  palsy  of  the  arm  produced  by  lying  upon  the  humeral  nerves  during 
sleep,  generally  get  well  without  difficulty. 

Treatment. ^-The  first  point,  in  the  treatment  of  palsy,  is  to  ascertain  the 
pathological  condition  on  which  the  affection  depends,  and  to  address  our 
remedies  to  that  condition.  .  Of  the  requisite  measures  it  is  unnecessary  to 
treat  in  this  place,  as  they  have  been  fully  detailed  under  other  heads.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  subjects  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
braneSf  apoplexy^  cerebral  congestion^  and  diteaseB  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It 
may  not  bo  amiss  to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  the  remedies  in  cases  of 
active  congestion,  active  hemorrhage,  or  inflammation,  are  bleeding,  general 
and  local,  proportioned  to  the  energies  of  the  system,  purging,  refrigerants, 
low  diet,  rest,  and)  if  these  fail,  blisters,  and  a  mercurial  impression.  In 
chronic  cases,  much  may  be  expected  from  a  constant  suooeeaion  of  bHsten 
as  near  to  the  seat  of  the  true  aisease  as  posuble,  with  steady  but  moderate 
purgation,  graduated  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  hemiplegia,  the 
olisters  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  between  the  sbonklers; 
in  paraplegia,  when  dependent  on  spinal  disease,  immediately  over  the  affected 
part  of  the  spine.  Antimonial  pustulation,  issues,  setons,  or  moxa  may  be 
substituted  for  blistering,  if  circumstances  seem  to  require  them.  The  same 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  local  palsies  having  a  similar  origin  ;  care 
being  especially  taken  to  make  the  depletory  and  revulsive  measures  bear  as 
precisely  as  possible  upon  the  real  seat  of  mischief,  whether  in  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  or  course  of  the  nerves.  Should  the  load  lesion  on  which  the  pal$j 
depends  arise  from  depressing  influences  affecting  the  organization,  as  in 
cases  of  fatty  degeneration  connected  with  defective  nutrition  or  impoverished 
blood,  a  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  becomes  necessary;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  vegetable 
tonics,  and  nutritious  food. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  when  the  palsy  originates  in  tumours,  or  any 
other  removable  cause  affecting  one  of  the  nervous  trunks,  attention  should 
be  promptly  directed  towards  the  correotipn  of  the  evil ;  and  it  is  a  primary 
rule,  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  the  disease,  to  prevent  the  continued  actioo 
of  the  cause  whatever  that  may  be. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  cause  of  the  palsy  has 
been  remedied,  and  the  affection  remains  only  in  consequence  of  debility,  or 
a  habit  of  inaction  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  nerves  themselves,  an  indi- 
cation is  offered  for  a  new  course  of  treatment.  It  now  becomes  advisable 
to  make  use  of  measures  calculated  to  excite  the  nervous  actions.  It  i$  a 
very  common  error  to  resort  to  these  measures  early  in  the  disease,  and  while 
the  organic  cause  is  still  in  operation.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  such  i 
proceeding.  Some  evidences  of  muscular  action,  or  restored  sensibility,  may 
occasionally  result  from  stimulating  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  nervous  ex- 
tremities, under  these  circumstances ;  but  the  apparent  advantage  is  teropcv 
rary  and  delusive.     The  real  source  of  the  evil  is  increased.     What  good  caa 
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posdibly  arise  from  BtimnlatiDg  a:  portion  of  braio,  already  goaded  by  inflani- 
mation,  or  weltering  in  effused  blood?  or  from  exciting  a  palsied  limb,  when 
cut  off  from  the  sources  of  its  power?  The  indication  is  clearly,  first  to  cor-  • 
rect  all  organic  derangements,  to  put  the  vital  instrument  into  the  best  pos- 
sible order,  and  then  to  excite  it  if  necessary  into  actio;i.  There  are  cases  in 
which  th^  palsy  is  dependent  on  a  depressing  agency,  and  the  affection  is 
functional,  from  the  commencement.  To  such  cases,  the  treatment  suitable 
to  the  advanced  stages  of  the  former  variety  may  be  applied  in  the  beginning. 
Of  this  kind,  for  example,  is  the  disease  produced  by  lead,     v 

The  remedies  of  a  stimulant  character  operate  either  through  the  system-j 
or  locally.  The  most  efficient  of  the  constitutional  remedies  is  nux  vomica, 
or  its  alkaline  principles,  strychnia  and  brucia.  These  aot  by  a  direct  stimu- 
lant inffuence  upon  the  nervous  tissue,  and  especially  promote  the  motor 
power.  When  properly  timed,  they  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  very  bene- 
ficial ;  though  capable  of  doing  great  mischief  if  prematurely  or  improperly 
used.  All  evidences  of  excitement  and  of  inflammation  should  have  subsided 
before  they  are  resorted  to.  In  hemorrhagic  cases,  time  should' have  jbeen 
allowed  for  the  clot  to  become  isolated  from  the  cerebral  tissue  (see  Apoplexy) y 
and  thus  to  cease  acting  as  a  source  of  irritation.  Two  or  three  monthi!)  at 
least  should,  as  a  general  rule,  have  elapsed  before  the  remedy  is  resorted  to, 
and  often  a  much  longer  time  than  this.  When  employed,  it  should  be  with 
great  caution ;  and,  if  the  complaint  is  in  any  degree  aggravated,  it  should  be 
withdrawn  at  once.  The  best  preparations,  upon  the  whole,  are  probably  the 
alcoholic  extract  and  strychnia.  Of  the  latter,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
a  grain  should  be  given  at  first,  and  this  should  not  be  repeated  oftener  than 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Should  it  produce  no  effect,  the  dose  may  be 
increased  gradually  until  slight  startings  or  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
muscles  take  place,  or  some  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  neck  or  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  first  observable  effects  of  the  remedy  is  to  occasion  a  pricking  sen- 
sation in  the  affected  limb;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  first  involuntary 
contractions  which  it  produces  are  usually  in  the  pmrfilyzed  part.  Sometimes 
strychnia  may  be  beneficially  applied  endermically.  One-quarter  of  a  grain 
of  it  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  or  on  the 
inside  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affiected  nervous  centre; 
and  the  application  may  be  repeated  twice  daily. 

Other  internal  stimulants  may  also  be  occasionally  used  with,  advantage.' 
Oil  of  turpentine  and  cantkarides  are  especially  applicable  to  cases  of  para- 
plegia or  local  palsy,  dependent  on  spinal  affection,  or  to  the  disease  when 
limited  to  the  urinary  organs.  They  are  often  of  great  use  in  retention  and 
incontinence  of  urine,  of  paralytic  otigin.  They  probably  have  a  special 
affinity  for  the  spinal  centres.  The  poisonous  species  of  rhus,  especially  the 
ioxioodendron,  have  been  recommended  in  palsy,  and  are  applicable  to  this^ 
stage' of  the  disease;  but  I  have  no  experience  with  them.  Mustard  and 
horseradish  are  sometimes  useful  in  old  cases,  attended  with  ^neral  debility, 
and  especially  with  oedema  of  the  limbs.  Sulphurous  waters,  internally,  and 
aa  a  bath,  have  also  been  recommended,  and  are  occasionally  useful.  The 
hot-bath  is  sometimes  beneficial  when  there  is  decided  debility;  but  it  should 
be  avoided  in  cerebral  cases.  General  debility  should  be  treated  with  mild 
tonics,  moderate  exercise,  pure  air,  the  shower-bath  when  followed  by  reaction, 
and  measures  calculated  to  sustain  an  agreeable  but  not  excessive  mental  ex- 
citement. Hence,  travelling  is  very  useful  in  some  old  paralytic  cases.  It 
is  peculiarly  important  that  the  body  should  be  protected  against  changes  of 
temperature.  Flannel,  therefore,  should  always  be  worn  next  the  skin.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  of  easy  digestion. 
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Lrioal  aDoILcarlriiui  uy  tixe  can!  Tzeii  nur^  m  yimefiznes  x^riL  jv  -^^itinc 

k.nii  'h:LC  iaa7  he  ranr^i  m.  f:  maj  .le  naAie  Tirii  'iie  ximL  i  irr^ii-orida. 
a  v.anft  v,w-*i.  Jb^.  R-nj^/m't^nf.  Jttlun*  ire  iren  x-wL  *  iK  ^a^ede.  ;il  ;f 
cnrp'mr.nft,  imi  riie  4iuni«.ni;i(^a«  pr^panriiiiw,  ire  imi:!i;r  'ii»5  Gesr.     ITa^rrire 

aii-T  mrA j:^riiu ;  bnt  oituc  'ae  ijteti  -vinli  !aiiii<ja  Jeac  tliej  H:ca:Hija  ai'.a^.nx- 
Thi^7  ire  mi'.re  ^piinia/.j  appiii^abie  Vi  ^raawa  at  inui^  extjisac  inii  in  vxca 
the    ^ir-'.nlar.i.'/Ti   .a  ni:C  marerai'.j -tiiiAitfibitifi;  u  6t  :ii»i  wrj»s  iiiii  f-ir-rara  ia 

W.r.  !4<Mner;ai«i  »a^I;irij  benrdiiuL  N-ieiilis  4re  iiicrsfiaixti  ia^.  i:in  ie^ 
AC  '•  mi^  '...-lUacft  apart.  aa*i.  hj  heiaz  <!t:aaiecsai  viiii  :iie  ocp«^T4  z^ti^ 
p''ii'^<<.  ^r..ih'Le  a  'barrens  of  rhft  daid  r.j  ce  •surieii  dLrsoj^SL  ihe  pai^«^i  ziidclie 
iti>eif.  f'n'a'j  by  meaiu  of  &  htssirefi  in^mxniiac  of  iroa  Im  'otitiii  -txuz.  .'j'ti 
wira  a«iTanrA2e.  ■  5i»«  voL  L  p.  471.  Tbe  '^on^-Ais  of  «#>*  icTVr.  m»i.  wiiea 
thrr-i  i.4  3u£oieat  ^nergj  f  >r  pr-impc  reaction,  of  '-&/•£  x*ii^r,  vill  i^.m-rcizifes 
^  f  .'•n'i  luefal.  Toe  doc-waur  di;acii«.k  «sp«cijLlIj  b<nefi&nal  Ln  ^»iM:»  v.n. 
De^r>>il  -m'lVi  l^Qj-jtandln^  goac  or  rne:iin:iciiin.  Anijciier  inisciic^i  x  -^z^idz^ 
the  par.  M  bj  )'/ji  fjrtirriM,  The  padeac  .flionli  Be  «ai»an2»ii  eo  znox^  id:i;- 
nai  ^^ff'irtii  to  0.%  ic,  an«i  meaiLt  sL'.rcI«i  be  ccnsriTed  especiiulj  aLi^niaicrd  u 
brin;;  the  paratjzed  mercies  into  plaj. 

I>/:ai  m^zajtares  dboald  %W»  be  aii>ire9fleii  to  the  ▼icinlcj  of  tne  s<srT:o 
ecnrreft.  Kabe£a<cieat^  bliaten  ia  con^caa:  soccea^ioa,  and  eleciriciij  are  t&e 
ttirj«t  effectoal. 

Of  tbe  partienlar  f.'>nnii  of  paLsj  liule  need  be  s&id.  tj^neral  paUj.  bemi- 
plesria,  paraplejria,  and  Ivcal  paL-jr,  are  to  Le  tre&ced  on  the  same  prln^pLes. 
reference  being  alwaya  ba^i  to  the  ieat  of  the  didea^e.  Ergot  Lad  r«oenuj 
been  empl'>jed  with  jinppoeed  eficacj  in  paraplegia,  af^r  the  ces£ai::c  of  all 
iLf!^rr.rri.ir..'jrT  ezci:^m<:L:  in  :he  spinal  colnmn,  siipp«'«ic;  the  a^r^con  w 
ha*:'':  rn/:r*a:e'l  in  tLi.^  condilioa.  In  paralvtio  aff-i-c::':-!!*  of  ih-r  tongue  la-i 
fau';^:^,  ':.•%  I^j^al  atimuiantd,  when  caei,  shoali  be  ^emplojed  in  iLe  minn^r 
of  mri-'-ioar/jriea  or  gar;?!^.  TLe  former  m'ide  is  pr -bauly  the  best.  Gin^r 
rff^t',  h  ■/f-.'iradLib,  mezere^.-n,  peljit./ry,  or,  if  somethinz  exceedingly  aerii  is 
warire'i,  the  root  of  the  Arum  triphyllam,  maj  be  used.  In  pauj  of  :bf 
een>^:  of  ftmeil,  stimalatiag  errbinea  maj  be  employed,  snch  as  Terairam 
alry^un  or  yellow  snip  hate  of  mercury,  duly  dilated.  In  the  dudcinj  yil^^i 
%iu:r  ttie  r';moTal  of  any  known  cacLse,  gentle  tonics,  the  nenroos  stimoliDtB 
or  aritl-pa^imodics,  and,  when  not  contraindicated  by  cerebral  disease,  the 
narcotic-*  may  be  lued;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  bovel^  regularly  open. 
M.  J'iorry  has  treated  the  mercurial  jtoljy  very  efficiently  by  causing  the 
pati-rnt  to  drink  very  c^ipioa^ly  of  culd  water,  even  to  the  amount  of  three 
gallons  daily,  and  conjoining  the  use  of  baths  long-continued  and  fnction. 
(Am,  Jhurn.  of  M^A.  Sci.y  xiv.  100.)  The  lead  paU^  generally  gets  well 
und^r  the  meaAures  recommended  for  colica  pictonum.  When  unattended 
with  thiit  affection,  it  may  be  treated  with  nuz  vomica  or  strychnia  intemallj, 
the  warm  or  hotrbath,  the  eujpbar-bath,  and  the  various  local  measures  above 
recommended,  especially  repeated  blistering  to  the  forearms.  Alum,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  moderate  continued  mercurial  impression,  may  be  tried 
on^;  after  the  other,  in  obstinate  cases.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  also  been 
recommended,  upon  the  ground  that  it  displaces  the  lead  from  the  tissues, 
and  cau-ses  its  elimination  from  the  system.  It  is  asserted  to  have  proved  prac- 
tically useful.   In  the  falling  of  the  hand,  consequent  on  paLty  of  the  extcnacr 
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muscles,  the  band  sbould  be  supported  in  an  extended  position,  by  splints,  or 
otberwise,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mechanical  stretching  of  the  relaxed  tnuscles; 
blisters  being  at  the  same  time,  successively  applied  along  Che  back  of  the 
wrist  and  forearm. 

In  all  cases  of  paby,  the  temperature  of  the  part  affected  should  be  guarded. 
As  it  is  at  the  same  time  insensible  to  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  them  than  in  health,  becaase  possessed  of  less  vital 
power  of  resistance,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  have  a  watchful  care  over  it. 
As  the  bowels  are  apt  to  become  loaded  with  feculent  matter,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  insensibility  43f  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder  to  be  distended  with  urine 
from  a  similar  want  6f  sensibility,  as  well  as  from  paralysis  of  its  muscular 
coat,  the  attendant  must  keep  a  careful  watch  over  these  functions,  employing, 
in  the  former  case,  mild  laxatives,  enemata,  or,  when  thene  fail,  mechanical 
means  for  emptying  the  rectum,  and  in  the  latter  case,  if  necessary,  the 
catheter. 


AftitU  IL 

HYSTERIA. 

Hysteria  (from  '^trrlpa,  uterus)  is  a  disease  consisting  in  a  morbid  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  showing  itself  in  occasional  convulsive  parox- 
ysms, aiid  diversified  functional  disorder.  It  is  characterized  by  the  extreme 
diversity  and  changeableness  of  its  symptoms,  which  come  rapidly  and  as 
rapidly  disappear,  occur  singly  or  in  groups  with  every  possible  variety  of 
association,  and,  though  often  presenting  an  alarming  aspect,  are  almost 
never  really  dangerous;  being  a  mere  ebullition  upon  the  Surface  of  life, 
while  its  depths  are  undisturbed.  One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances 
connected  with  the  disease,  is  the  general  integrity  of  the  nutritive  process, 
amidst  the  seeming  almost  universal  insurrection  and  uproar  of  the  functions. 
Through  long  periods  of  intense  suffering,  and  great  apparent  disorder  of 
system,  the  patient  often  continues  plump  and  even  rosy,  as  if  in  ^ood  health. 
The  subjects  of  the  disease  are  generally  females  between  the  ages  of  puberty 
and  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 

Symptom*,  Course,  dhc. — The  morbid  pfaenjomena  of  hysteria  are  very  apt 
to  cluster,  forming  paroxysms,  which  occur  at  irregular  periods.  In  some, 
these  paroxysms  constitute  the  chief  signs  of  the  disease ;  the  health  being 
tolerably  good,  and  sometimes  almost  perfect  in  the  intervals.  In  others, 
there  is  scarcely  ever  complete  exemption,  even  through  a  long  course  of 
years ;  and  the  paroxysms  are  merely  exacerbations  of  a  never  ceasing  dis- 
order. In  most,  the  slightest  causes  are  sufficient  to  occasion  some  disturb- 
ance, and,  though  the  inter- paroxysmal  symptoms  are  not  constant,  they  are 
very  frequent,  and  often  the  source  of  great  discomfort.  Perhaps  the  best 
view  of  the  disease  can* be  attained  by  first  fixing  attention  upon  the  parox- 
ysms, and  then  passing  in  review  the  most  prominent  of  the  phenomena, 
connected  with  the  deraugement  of  the  several  functions. 

The  hysterical  paroxysm  is  often  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  by 
various  distressing  sensations  and  nervous  irregularities^  which  become  at 
length  more  than  the  nervous  centres  can  tolerate ;  and  relief  is  sought  in 
violent  muscular  disturbance,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. But  frequently  also  these  phenomena  come  on  suddenly,  without  any 
premonition  whatever,  under  the  influence  of  occasional  exciting  causes,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  mental  character.     The  patient  is  sensible  of  distress  at 
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tjie  epigastrium,  or  oppression  about  the  cheat,  or  perhaps  has  the  feeUnff  as 
of  a  ball  ascending  from  some  point  in  the  abdomen,  usually  the  le^  Uiac 
rc^ojif'  to  the  throat;  loses  the  ordinary  expression  of  counteDance,  which  is 
replace-by  a  vacant  stare;  becomes  agitated;  falls,  if  before  standing;  throws 
her  limbs  about  convul^iyely ;  twists  the  body  into  all  kinds  of  Tiolent  odd- 
tortions;  beats  her  breast  or  epigastrium ;'  sometimes  tears- her  hair,  and 
attempts  to  bite  herself  or  others;  and,  though  a  delicate  female,  evinces  a 
muscular  strength  which  often  requires  four  or  five 'persons  to  restrain  her 
effectually.  The  jaws  work  with  a  sort  of  grinding  motion,  the  chest  heaves, 
the  heart  palpitates  tumultuously,  the  carotids  throb,  the  features  become 
flushed  and  swollen,  and  the  patient  now  and  then  utters  inarticulate  sounds 
or  cries,  which  have  been  compared  to  the  baying  of  a  dog.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  convulsive  movements,  there  is  a  te^tanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  body  is  thrown  back  into  an  arch,  or  the  limbs  are  stiffly  contracted; 
and  not  unfrequently  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  conditions.  The  spasms 
often  relax  for  a  time,  and  are  again  renewed ;  and  this  may  occur  repeatedly 
during  the  paroxysm. .  There  is  during  all  this  time  an  apparent  want  of  coo- 
sciousness,' which,  in  severe  cases,  is  real  and  complete,  but  often  is  only  par- 
tial; the  patient  having  a  confused  knowledge  of  what  is  said  and  done  about 
her,  and  being  able  to  recall  the  incidents  of  the  paroxysm  imperfectly  afler 
it  is  passed.  The  features  are  seldom  greatly  distorted ;  and,  though  there  is, 
to  a  considerable  extept,  an  absence  of  expression,  there  is  yet  an  indefinable 
appearance,  as  if  the  inner  life  were  not  sympathizing  with  the  outer  violence, 
and  as  if  there  were  something  unreal  in  the  whole  show.  After  a  variable 
continuance,  the  convulsions^subside,  consciousness  partially  returns;  and  the 
patient,  sometimes  breaking  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  or  sobbing,  or  of  one 
aft^r  the  other,  sometimes  falling  into  a  quiet  state  resembling  sleep,  gradu- 
ally returns  to  her  ordinary  condition,  though  with  feelings  of  fatigue  and 
soreness,  occasionally  with  temporary  cataleptic  stiffness,  or  partial  palsy  of 
some  part  of  the  body,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  copious  flow  of  colouries 
urine.  All  these  symptoms,  however,  at  length  disappear;  and  then  the  pa- 
tient experiences  great  relief,  often  feeling  better  than  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viously; as  if  the  morbid  excitability  had  exhausted  itself,  and  given  place, 
fur  a  time,  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  several 
hours,  and  sometimes  it  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  though  with  re- 
mis.sions  of  the  convulsions,  and  intervals,  if  not  of  consciousness,  yet  of 
calm  stupor,  In  many  instances,  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  convulsions, 
the  patient  being  quite  conscious  in  the  intervals;  and  in  this  condition, 
with  longer  or  shorter  respite,  the  affection  may  continue  for  many  days  or 
weeks. 

But  the  paroxysm  varies  exceedingly  in  character  and  intensity.  Some- 
times it  consists  simply  in  feelings  of  abdominal  or  pectoral  distress,  with 
troubled  breathing,  sensations  as  of  choking  in  the  throat,  bursts  of  weeping 
or  of  laughter,  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscIes,*not  amounting  to  cud- 
vulsions,  and  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Sometimes  the  prominent  sen- 
sation is  that  before  alluded  to,  of  the  ylohus  fii/Mericm,  as  of  a  ball  in  the 
abdomen,  rising  to  the  epigastrium  and  the  throat,  and  probably  owing  to  i 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of  the  oesophagus.  Hot 
this  symptom  is  much  less  frequent  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  descrif*- 
tious  in  most  of  the  books. 

Another  variety  of  the  paroxysm  is  that  of  quiet  coma.  The  patient  lies 
perfectly  motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed,  apparently  without  consciousness, 
and  incapable  of  being  roused  by  the  loudest  sounds,  shaking,  pinching,  ^, 
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to  which  she  fleems  to  be  qnite  insensible.  The  respiration  is  sometimes  so 
feeble  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible,  the  surface  is  cool,  and  bystanders  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  patient  is  dead;  but  the  pulse,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is 
always  perceptible,  and  the  countenance,  though  calm  and  riiotionless,  wants 
the  sunken  aspect  of  death,  and  is  rather  as  of  one  sleeping.  In  these  cases 
I  have  generally  found,  since  the  custom  of  examining  the  spine  has  come  into 
vogue,  that  there  was  great  sensitiveness  to  pressure  upon  some  one  of  mOre 
of  the  spinous  processes,  evinced  by  the  starting  and  Writhing  of  the  patient, 
though  without  being  thoroughly  roused.  This  comatose  state  sometimes 
continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

The  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  is  usually  quite  irregular,  at  intervals 
varying  from  a  day,  or  less  than  a  day,  to  months,  depending  partly  oh  the 
degree  of  accumulated  excitability  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient,  partly 
on  the  variable  incidents  which  may  disturb  her  physical  or  mentalequability. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  tends  to  give  a  periodical  character 
to  the  nervous  symptoms.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  worse  about  the  menstrual 
period,  and  some  women  have  a  regular  hysterical  paroxysm  at  that  time. 
Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  notion  that  the  moon  exercises  some  influ- 
ence over  the  affection,  '  When  the  monthly  changes  of  that  planet  coincide 
with  the  return  of  the  menses,  some  confasion  in  relation  to  the  etiology  of 
the  paroxjTsms  may  readily  happen  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  addicted  to 
the  mysterious.  Like  most  other  ptirely  nervous  affections,  the.  hysterical 
paroxysms  occasionally  assume  the  types  characteristic  of  intermittent  f^vep, 
and  are  then  regarded  by  some,  though  without  sufficient  reason,  as  nothing 
more  than  that  disease  in  a  concealed  form. 

It  is  highly  important  for  the  practitioner  not  only  to  be  able  to  recognize 
the  hysterical  paroxysm,  but  also  to  be  familiar  with  the  irregular  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease,  which  often  so  closely  counterfeit  other  more  dangerous 
affections,  that  there  is  great  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis,  and  consequent 
serious  mistakes  in  practice.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  phenomena,  taken  in  the  order  of  the  several  functions.  To  enumerate 
all  the  deranged  actions  and  sensations  incident  to  the  complaint,  and  their 
various  associations,  would  be  an  endless  task. 

In  the  digestive  function,  we  not  unfrequently  witness  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition. The  patient  cannot,  or  thinks  she  cannot  swallow,  and  the  attempt  is* 
attended  with  strangling  sensations.  In  its  highest  intensity,  this'symptom 
is  only  temporary ;  but  I  have  known  it  to  continue  in  some  degree  for 
months,  very  much  limiting  the  diet  of  the  patient,  and  producing  considera- 
ble debility.  The  sensation  of  choking,  of  stricture  in  the  throat,  or  of  a 
foreign  body  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  is  very  common,  and  is  of  the  same 
nature,  probably,  as  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  the  globus  hystericus. 
The  stomach  is  much  and  variously  disordered.  Craving,  deficient,  or  de- 
praved appetite;  desire  for  strange  articles  of  food,  or  a  disposition  to  swal- 
low substances  altogether  unfit  for  food,  even  those  of  the  most  disgusting 
nature;  various  dyspeptic  sensations,  flatulence,  spasmodic  pains,  and  vomit- 
ing sometimes  excessive  and  obstinate ;  are  among  the  occasional  gastric  symp- 
toms; and  yet  digestion  goes  on;  and  it  is  wonderful'  how*,  with  so  much 
seeming  disorder  of  stomach,  the  general  fulness  and  appearance  of  health 
should  suffer  so  little.  There  has  no  doubt  been  much  deception  in  cases  of 
asserted  entire  abstinence  from  food  for  long  periods  of  time ;  but  such  cases 
usually  have  some  foundation  in  fact;  and  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of 
nourishment,  sufficient  to  support  life  for  months  in  some  nervous  females,  has 
often  been  an  object  of  surprise  to  physicians.  The  bowels  are  usually  dis- 
posed to  flatttleQce  and  constipation.     Great  distension  is  sometimes  produced 
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by  ooUeetion  of  adr  in  the  inteetiDefl,  so  «a  ^Toa  to  imiiale,  and  to  limv«  lieaa 
mistakeD  for  pregnancy.  This  is  often  aooompanied  with  mmUiiiffy  irr^snlar 
protrusion  of  the  abdomen,  the  gathering  of  the  abdominal  mueles  into  knotsi 
'and  varioos  distressing  sensations;  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  souroes  of  tconUs 
io  hyst^oal  patients.  Somettmes  attaoks  of  'violent  iniestinU  spasm  corns 
on,  so  characteristic  of  the  affection,  aes  to  haye  received  the  name  of  h^erk 
colic.  The  constiiMttion  will  sometimes  continue  ft>r  weeks  if  Doi-cared  for. 
Occasionally  there  is  diarrhcDa,  with  unhealthy  cTacuations.  Another  abdo- 
minal affection  is  acute  pain  jmd  excessiye  tenderness  upon  preaanrey  whidi, 
coexisting  with  distension,  and  a  frequent  pulse,  have  sometinies  been  mis- 
takeu  for  signs  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  led  to  corresponding  treatment  Bat 
the  affection  may  be  disUn^ished  by  the  want  of  that  pr^oond  impressioB 
which  peritonea!  inflammation  makes  upon  the^tures,  oy  the  frequent  coex- 
istence of  other  hysterical  symptoms,  by  the  presence  of  a  similar  sensitive- 
ness in  other  pftrts  of  ther  sur&ce,  and  by  a  general  appearanoe  of  saperfdal 
character  about  the  symptoms,  of  which  the  practitioner  is  aenaiUe,  thoogk 
he  might  find  some  difficulty  in  analysing  it 

The  function  of  respiration  alsO  suffers.  The  larynx  may  be  the  seat  sf 
Tarious  irritation,  in  some  instances  jnodifying  or  suppressing  the  Tmce,  ia 
others  giving  rise  to  msm  of  the  glottis,  whicU  for  a  time  completely  eh- 
strt^ts  the  etatranoe  oi  the  ajr  into  the  lungs,  and  yields  only  on  tlw  ap- 
proach of  asphyxia.  In  this  way  the  disease  occasionally  imitates  laiyngita 
and  croup.  A  har4,.dry,  sonorous  cough,  sometimes  ooounring  in  oonvubin 
paroxysms,  like  those  of  hooping-cough,  is  another  symptom.  €^reet  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest,  with  laboured  breathing,  is  not  uncommon;  sad  dyspnoss, 
witb-a  sense  of  constriction,  bearing  a  dose  resemblance  to*  the  paroxysms  of 
spasmodic  i^hma,  is  every  now  and  then  noticed.  Deep  sighs,  jswnmg,  sad 
hiccough  are  frequent  hysterical  phenomena.    ^ 

The  circulation  scarcely  suffers  less  than  the  other  fnnotions  mentiooed. 
Palpitations  of  the  greatest  violence,  attended  even  with  the  bellows  murmsr, 
are  very  frequent,  alarming  the  patient  and  the  practitioner  with  the  fears  of 
organic  disease  of  the- heart;  from  the  phenomena  of  which,  however,  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  exceeding  caprioiousness,  and  the  frequent  per- 
fect calmness  of  the  circulation.  Troublesome  aortic  pulsations  are  also  some- 
tinies felt  at  the  epigastrium ;  and  the  pulste  is  exceedingly  irregular,  being  st 
one  time  very  freqjaent,  at  another  time  perhaps  slower  than  natural,  and  almost 
always  easily  disturbed  by  slight  causes. 

Secretion,  which  is  so  much  under  nervous  influence,  could  not  but  be 
affected  by  derangements  of  that  influence  such  as  occur  in  hysteria.  Tbe 
liver  and  kidneys  are  especially  liable  to  suffer,  and  almost  all  the  funetiooal 
disorders  incident  to  the  biliary  and  urinary  organs  may  be  looked  for  in  this 
complaint.  Both  secretions  may  be  deficient,  excessive,  or  variously  alteied. 
The  urine  is  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  imitate  diabetes,  and  ia  some  rare 
cases  has  been  almost  or  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  latter  condition,  tbe 
constitution  appears  occasionally  to  protect  itself  by  a  secretion  of  the  urinsij 
principles  through  some  other  outlet;,  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  those  cases,  in  which  a  liquid  having  the  odour  of  nrine  is 
asserted  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  umbilicus,  the  external  meatus,  tbe 
stomach,  &o. ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  great  allowanee  shomhl  be 
made  for  the  ipsane  propensity  to  deception,  evinced  by  some  females  under 
these  circumstances.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  liable  to  still  greater  irrega- 
larity,  as  it  is  more  under  the  influence  of  the  deranged  wilL  Sometisies  a 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  bladder  renders  the  excretion  for  the  time  imp(»- 
sible;  but  much  more  frequently  the  retention  is  in  some  degree  Tolontaiji 
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and  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  encourage  this  morbid  propeDsitj  by 
unnecessary  instrumental  aid.  A  general  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  is 
occasionally  evinced,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  nephritis 
and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  passages.  A  phenomenon  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject^  now  and  then  met  with  in  hysterical  patients,  is 
the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  that  of  the  fauces  and 
air  passages,  of  a  red'fltiid  resembling  diluted  blood,  though  not  coagulable. 
This  has  sometimes  been  noticed  in  amenorrhoea,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
vicarious  to  the  menses;  but  I  have  seen  it  in  cases  in  which  the  menstrual 
function  was  apparently  healthy. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  this  singular  disease  is  that  already 
alluded  to,  of  the  apparent  vigour  of  the  nutritive  function,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  disorder.  Sometimes,  however,  this  function  suffers  with  the  rest, 
and  the  patient  becomes  emaciated ;  but,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  always 
some  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  organic  disease. 

The  reproductive  function  is  peculiarly  liable  to  derangement.  So  com- 
mon, indeed,  is  disorder  of  the  uterus,  that  it  has  ^iven  its  name  to  the  com- 
plaint. ;  Occasionally  the  uterus,  upon  examination,  is  found  displaced,  bein^ 
either  prolapsed  or  retroverted.  Menstruation  may  be  painful,  excessive, 
scanty,  or  suppressed;  and  there  may  be  a  general  irritable  state  of  the  organ, 
with  or  without  disorder  of  the  secretion.  Yet  the  disease  constitutes  no 
necessary  bar  to  conception  and  pregnancy.  Cases,  too,  of  hysteria  are  not 
uncommon,  in  which  no  derangement  of  the  sexual  organs  can  be  discovered: 

The  nervous  system  exhibits  above  all  others  a  proneness  to  derangement. 
This  system  is,  indeed,  the  very  seat  and  throne  of  the  disease;  and,  in  it6 
yarions  ramifications,  are  displayed  almost  all  the  fantastic  vagaries  of  this 
curious'  affection.  Of  the  general  nervous  phenomena,  pain  of  one  kind  or 
another,  is  among  the  most  frequent.  Neuralgia  is  very  often  a  purely  hys- 
terical affection.  Headache  is  very  common,  and  sometimes  almost  insupport- 
ably  violent.  A  frequent  form  of  it  is  that  denominated  davits  hystericus;  a 
fixed  pain  in  one  spot,  generally  over  the  eye.  But  it  is  often  also  more  or 
less  diffused,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  diversities  incident  to  this  affection  from 
other  causes.  (See  Headache.)  Pains  in  the  chest,  too,  are  very  frequent, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  under'the  mamma.  In  this  situation  tti6y  are  some- 
times very  severe  and  obstinate.  The  mamma  itself  is  occasionally  acutely 
painful,  giving  rise  even  to  the  suspicion  of  cancer,  and  causing  great  distress 
on  this  score.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  individually  of  the  neuralgic  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  the  spine;  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  and  the  extremities. 
The  joints  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  violent  pains,  much  increased  by 
pressure  and  motion ;  which  have  occasionally  been  mistaken  for  evidences  of 
inflammation.  One  of  the  best  diagnostic  symptoms,  in  these  cases,  is  the 
superficial  character  of  the  tenderness.  The  patient  is  apt  to  complain  as 
much,  when  the  skin  is  merely  pinched,  as  when  the  surface  of  the  joint  is 
pressed  upon.  Morbid  cutaneous  sensitiveness  is  indeed  a  common  symptom 
of  the  disease.  Pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  will,  in  hysterical  cases, 
often  occasion  much  apparent  uneasiness;  and  not  unfrequently,  when  the 
physieian  supposes  that  he  has  detected  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ, 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  on  pressure  over  it,  he  will  find  upon  trial  that  the 
patient  will  make  similar  coibpluints,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  surface  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  This  tenderness  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be 
evinced  by  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spine.  One  of  the  most  common 
complaints  by  hjrsterioal  patients  is  of  general  and  vague  discomfort,  of  sen- 
sations in  various  parts  of  the  body  which  they  cannot  describe,  of  feelings  of 
soreness,  uneasiness,  and  aching  in  the  limbs,  which  induce  a  constant  rest- 
lessness, and  disposition  to  motion. 
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The  special  senses  frequently  suffer.  laVileraace  of  b'zbs  aaJ  s<-an>l.  per- 
vert «iil  vUion^  Qoi9AS  of  varioiu  kia>id  ia  the  ear*,  and  deranjzemenu  of  che 
6cLTt  :^  of  ^niell,  ta^te,  an  J  touch,  are  not  nncommoa. 

TLe  funotiijn  of  voluntary  motiiin  is  n-iCori-.-oilj  perverteL  The  charac- 
teristic convnbiona  of  hysteria  have  already  bt:en  spoken  of.  The  mosclc^ 
soDQ'^timea  contract  rigidly,  as  in  tetanus.  Instances  every  now  and  then  ccvur 
id  which  permanent  contractions  take  place,  with  def'*rmity  of  the  limbs,  and 
even  dLstortion  of  the  body.  Catalep^^y  is  al<«}  sometimes  imiuted :  and  it  is 
a^.*erte«l  that  hysteria  has  even  pat  on  the  characters  of  hyiirophobia.  The 
opp«'jR:te  condition  of  palsy  some  rimes  occurs  ;  and  h^tt^rkal  fjrafyjti*  is  not 
a  verv  rare  affection.  Like  other  affections  connected  with  the  hv^terical 
state,  this  is  distingai.«hahie  from  mo«t  other  varieties  of  palsj  by  its  c-jm- 
paratively  ready  curability. 

The  sensorial  f'lnctions  are  greatly  disturbed.  Attention  has  been  already 
cfilled  M  the  hear]achey  tinnitus  aurium,  and  perverted  vi^on  of  hysteria. 
Vertiginous  sensations  are  very  comm<''n.  Sleep  is  often  greatly  disturbei. 
Tue  occasional  attacks  of  stupor  have  been  noticed.  These  may  be  taken  f>r 
Cerebral  meningitis  by  the  inexperienced.  They  are,  however,  readily  distin- 
guishable by  the  expression  of  the  face^  which  is  not  that  of  profound  c^Dma, 
and  by  the  state  of  the  skin  anil  the  pulse,  which  are  often  nAtoral,  not  to 
ftpeak  of  the  spinal  tenderness,  which,  when  observed,  is  an  almost  infallible 
iKi'i,  The  patient  is  exceedingly  liable  to  spells  of  causeless  low  spirits,  with 
various  marks  of  nervous  disonJer,  which  are  popularly  called  th^  topijint, 
Occa.-ionally  the  spirits  are,  ef|ually  without  cause,  excessively  elated.  The 
patleut  will  at  one  time  burst  into  tears  or  s«>bbing,  at  another  time  into  gig- 
gliii^r  or  laughter ;  and  in  either  case  without  any  asi^ignable  reason.  The 
temper  is  apt  to  be  impatient,  capricious,  and  whimsical.  Slight  causes  excite 
sn;;er  and  bring  on  convulsions,  or  other  nervous  paroxysms.  OccaisioQally 
the  cerebral  functions  are  so  much  deranged  that  the  disease  amounts  to  in- 
sanity. This  shows  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  modes.  Sometimes  the  patient 
i«  obrtinately  silent,  hides  her  head  under  the  bedclothes,  refuses  to  show  her 
tongue,  to  take  her  medicine,  kc.  ^.'^metimes,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  talka- 
tive, and  tells  of  strange  sights  that  she  has  seen,  or  incidents  in  which  she 
Las  been  concerned,  both  ei^ually  unreal;  sings,  dances,  or  makes  other  whim- 
fci-.-:il  motions.  One  of  the  strange  tendencies  of  h^*terical^  i'ii^if?(*/y  is  to 
deceive  others  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  urinary  and  genital  functinn^; 
Sill  1  tiio  patient  will  sometimes  take  great  pains,  and  contrive  the  niiist  skilful 
I  laL>.  to  convince  her  attendant  that  she  has  retention  of  urine,  or  p*ass>cs 
c;ilcuii  from  her  bladder,  or  throws  up  urine  from  her  stomach,  «fcc.  This  teud- 
cii<:y  in  hysteria  is  sometimes,  in  part,  founded  upon  a  desire  to  attract  com- 
niistration  and  sympathy,  or  to  become  an  object  of  attention  or  notoriety, 
t  jiu..timL-s  upon  a  prurience  in  the  sexual  propensities;  but  Cjuite  as  fre4|uentij 
it  i.-  probably  real  insanity.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  form  of  mental 
alirrjution  from  in.sanity  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  former  is  often  a  trivial 
atfrction,  is  generally  harmless,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  c«>ndemn  the 
patient  to  a  residence  among  lunatics,  which  might  convert  it  into  a  serious 
di-t  a>e.  It  is  distinguishable  by  its  changeableuess,  its  frequent  disappearance 
tij'l  return,  and  the  presence  of  various  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  hvs- 
tciiu. 

In  every  case  of  hysteria,  the  practitioner  should  examine  the  state  of  the 
fipiiie.  He  will  often  find  tenderness  when  the  spinous  processes  are  pressed; 
and  this  is  not  only  an  important  diagnostic  sign,  but  also  affords  valuable 
iu'lications  of  treatment. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  understand  that  he  is  not  to  look 
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for  all  of  the  above  phenomena  in  every  case  of  hysteria.  Some  patients  pre- 
sent one,  others  another  set  of  symptoms,  and  the  same  patient  exhibits  very 
different  symptoms  at  different  times.  There  is  every  grade  of  the  disease, 
from  the  mild  attacks  called  the  vapours,  to  the  most  violent  convulsive  or 
comatose  paroxysms;  from  a  few  slight  nervous  irregularities,  occurring  now  * 
and  then,  to  an  almost  uninterrupted  continuance  for  months  or  years  of  the 
most  distressing  complications  of  functional  disorder.  V  In  some  instances,  the 
disease  gradually  yields  to  time  and  remedies ;  in  others,  it  disappears  abruptly, 
either  not  to  return,  ^r  only  as  a  new  attack  after  a  long  interval.  It  is  apt 
to  decline  with  advancing  life,  and  to  go  off  entirely  about  or  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  catamenift.  Pregnancy  is  said  occasionally  to  suspend  it.  Should 
it  persist,  with  severity,  for  several  years,  there  is  some  danger  that  it  may 
end  in  more  serious  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  mania,  or  disease  of  the  heart. . 
Sometimes  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriasis,  with  failure  of  memory,  and 
mental  weakness.  It  is  almost  never  directly  fatal.  Instances  ha?e  occurred 
in  which  fatal  apoplexy  supervened  upon  the  hysterical  paroxysm  ;  but  they 
are  very  rare,  and  probably  purely  accidental ;  such  as  might  result  from  any 
cause  producing  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Nothing  has  been  discovered  upon  postmortem 
examination  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  hysteria ;  except  in  so  far  as  the 
absence  of  observable  lesions,  having  any  reference  to  this  affection,  in  patients 
who  have  died  of  other  complaints  while  labouring  under  it,  may  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  its  purely  functional  nature. 

Cause*, — An  unusual  degree  of  excitability  or  mobility  of  the  nervous 
system  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  hysteria.  This  is  sometimes  received 
by  ix^heritance.  Parents  affected  with  severe  nervous  diseases  are  apt  to  have 
hysterical  children.  The  female  constitution  is  especially  favourable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  women  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  thirty.  But  a  predisposition  may  also  be  created,  when  it  does 
not  pre-exist.  Whatever  impairs  the  energy,  and  increases  the  excitability, 
of  the  nervous  system  may  have  this  effect.  Sedentary  habits,  confinement 
to  an  impure  air,  living  in  hot  rooms  and  sleeping  in  hot  beds,  too  much  in- 
dulgence in  sleep,  vicious  practices  in  the  young,  and  the  premature  forcing 
by  light  and  imaginative  r^ing  in  early  life  of  the  emotional  part  of  the 
character,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  generate  the  hysterical  constitution. 
The  difference  in  the  education  and  subsequent  habits  of  the  two  sexes,  has 
a  powerful  effect  in  confirming  their  respective  natural  tendencies  in  relation  to 
hysteria.  The  boy  is  strengthened  against  it  by  free  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
the  man  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  his  bodily  and  mental  struggles  for 
a  livelihood  or  pre-eminence.  In  the  female,  the  predisposition  which  she 
derives  from  nature  is  too  often  fostered  by  confinement  in  girlhood,  and  by 
a  pernicious  system  which  affords  her,  in  opening  womanhood,  at  once  the 
leisure  and  the  means  for  the  indulgence  of  the  feelings. and  imagination,  at 
the  expense  of  the  hardier  mental  qualities.  The  debility  of  convalescence 
from  acute  and  exhausting  diseases,  as  well  as  that  which  follows  excessive 
depletion,  entourages  the  approaches  of  hysteria.  The  anemic  state  is  highly 
favourable  to  it  by  the  irritable  condition  which  it  maintains  in  the  nervoua 
centres.  The  notion  has  been  entertained  that  continence  predisposes  to  the 
disease ;  but  this  appears,  from  the  statements  of  those  most  experienced,  to 
^be  a  mistake.  The  complaint  is  most  prevalent  among  persons  of  irregular 
Uvea  and  vicious  habits. 

Ampng  the  exciting  causes  may  be  ranked  everything  capable  of  producing 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.  Startling  sights  and  sounds, 
astounding  intelUgeacei  sarprise,  terrori  anger  or  vexatioui  jealousyi  grief^  and 
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diMppointmenty  especially  of  the  affections,  are  apt  to  indaoe  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and,  when  the  morbid  state  of  the  system  has  become 
established,  to  provoke  the  paroxysmal  attacks.  The  imitative  principle  i«  a 
powerful  cause ;  and  instances  are  freqnent,  in  which  the  sight  of  one  female 
in  hysterical  convulsions  has  thrown  others,  previously  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease, into  similar  paroxysms.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  certain  elec- 
trical conditions  of  the  air,  are  also  ranked  among  the  causes. 

But  more  frequent  exciting  causes  are  probably  various  morbid  states  of  the 
system,  which  serve  as  sources  of  irritation  to  the  nervous  functions.  Thus, 
the  origin  of  hysterical  attacks  has  been  traced  to  the  retrocession  of  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  and  the  checking  of  habitual  discharges.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  gouty  and  rheumatic  disease  often  exhibits  itself  in  this  kind  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  I  have  before  expressed  my  belief  that  spinal 
irritation,  which  is  so  frequent  an  attendant  on  hysteria,  and  is  probably  in 
many  instances  the  immediate  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  very  often  ori- 
ginates in  these  two  disorders.  Diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages,  are  among  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of 
hysterical  phenomena.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  connexion  of  some  kind 
between  hysteria  and  the  condition  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  female.  Most 
women  experience,  at  one  time  or  another  of  their  lives,  symptoms  at  least 
analogous  to  the  hysterical,  at  the  catamenial  periods. 

Nature. — There  is  only  one  opinion  in  relation  to  the  functional  character 
of  this  disease.  Authors,  however,  differ  greatly  ae  to  its  primary  seat.  Some 
place  it  essentially  in  the  uterus,  and,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  appeal  to 
the  facts  that  hysteria  is  a  feminine  disease;  occurs  during  the  period  of  life 
when  the  uterine  functions  are  in  full  vigour ;  is  very  frequently  attended  with 
disorder  of  the  uterus;  and  is  peculiarly  apt  to  exhibit  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms at  the  menstrual  periods.  But  this  exclusive  uterine  theory  cannot  be 
supported.  Almost  all  the  best  writers  admit  ^hat  the  disease  now  and  then 
occurs  in  males,  and  in  women,  though  it  is  certainly  roost  frequent  between 
puberty  and  the  change  of  life,  it  is  yet  oocasioDally  noticed  before  the 
former,  and  subsequent  to  the  latter  of  these  periods.  Besides,  cases  are  not 
uncommon  in  which  the  uterus  and  its  functions  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, perfectly  sound. 

Another  theory  places  the  disease  exclusively  in  the  brain.  But  the  eri- 
denccs  of  spinal  participation  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  which  point  to 
the  brain;  and  the  frequent  disorders  of  almost  all  the  organic  functions. would 
seem  to  prove,  that  the  ganglionic  centres  are  not  without  their  influence. 

The  very  frequent  complication  of  spinal  tenderness  has  induced  Dr.  Tate 
and  others  to  make  the  spinal  marrow  the  special  seat  of  the  di.sorder ;  but 
cases  occur  in  which  this  symptom  is  quite  wanting,  and  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any  other  than  a  cerebral  origin. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  exclusive  hypotheses  are  too  partial.  The 
whole  nervous  system,  in  all  its  centres,  and  in  all  its  ramifications,  exlubitd 
signs  of  derangement;  and  as  each  part  of  it  is  occasionally,  to  all  appearance, 
independently  deranged,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  one  part  was  the  ei^'-en- 
tial  or  exclusive  seat  of  the  disease.  The  nature  of  the  complaint  seems  to  be 
a  morbidly  excessive  excitability  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  which  renders 
it  liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  causes  insufficient  materially  to  disturb 
its  action  in  health.  The  influence  of  the  uterine  system  is  probably  tbst 
which  its  very  existence  exerts  over  the  nervous.  The  office  of  reproduction 
in  the  female  is  a  most  complicated  and  important  function,  which,  in  order 
that  its  several  operations  may  bo  sustained  in  due  harmony,  reqaires  the  cr>D- 
stant  oversight  and  interference  of  the  nervous  system.    This  must^  therefore, 
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be  in  a  condition  of  excitability,  capable  of  answering  quickly  to  the  calls  that 
may  be  made  upon  it,  and  of  consequence  peculiarly  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
morbid  causes.  Hence  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  women^ 
and  at  that  age  when  the  uterine  functions  are  in  full  vigour.  Uterine  dis* 
order  may  give  rise  to  hysterical  symptoms,  just  as  intestinal  disorder  is 
known  to  do.  Neither  is  essential ;  and  probably  both  are  quite  as  frequently 
the  results  of  the  hysterical  condition,  as  they  are  themselves  exciting  causes 
of  its  peculiar  phenomepa. 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  with  which  the  hysterical  paroxysms  are  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  epilepsy.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
them;  as  the  one  is  often  curable,  the  other  when  fully  established  but  too 
frequently  bids  defiance  to  medicine.  Hysteria  compared  with  epilepsy  is  in 
general  a  trivial  disease.  The  most  prominent  diagnostic  symptoms  are,  oa 
the  part  of  the  epileptic,  paroxysm,  the  comparative  unpreparedness  of  the 
patient,  the  sudden  cry  at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  the  frightful  distor- 
tion of  the  features,  the  permanent  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the 
livid  turgescence  of  the  face,  the  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  small  quantity  of 
air  admitted  into  the  lungs  in  respiration,  the  comparative  brevity  of  the 
convulsive  portion  of  the  fit,  and  tl;e  profound  coma  which  attends  the  con- 
vulsions, and  continues  for  some  time  after  they  have  ceased.  In  hysteriai 
the  paroxysm  generally  comes  on  less  suddenly,  or  if  sudden  has  an  obvious 
cause;  there  is  no  loud  cry  at  tte  outset;  the  .features  are  seldom  distorted, 
and  foam  seldom  appears  at  the  lips;  the  pupils  often  change  upon  exposure 
to  the  light;  the  face,  though  flushed,  is  usually  bright  red,  and  not  livid; 
the  respiration  is  less  embarrassed;  there  is  throughout  the  paroxysm  an  ap« 
pearance  as  of  a  concealed  will,  obscurely  mingling  with  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena,  and  sometimes  an  obvious  degree  of  consciousness;  there  is  aQ 
abaence  of  deep  coma  after  the  subsidence  of  the  convulsions;  and,  finally^ 
the  hysterical  laughter  and  sobbing  are,  when  they  occur,  quite  characteristic. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  the  epileptic  patient  of  long  standing 
almost  always  exhibits  the  marks  of  the  disease  in  a  peculiar  physiognomy ; 
while  in  hysteria,  the  face,  under  similar  circumstances,  has  usually  all  the 
appearance  of  health  both  in  its  physical  character  and  its  expression. 

But  now  and  then  hysteria  and  epilepsy  co-exist;  and  the  practitioner  will, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  mixture  of  their  respective  diagnostio 
symptoms  in  the  paroxysms.  Laughter  on  one  side  of  the  face  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  indications  of  this  union  of  the  two  affections. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  symptoms  of  hysteria,  occasion  has  been 
taken  to  point  out  some  of  the  diseases  which  this  affection  is  apt  to  coun- 
terfeit, and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished.  Inflammation  of  the 
brain,  apoplexy,  palsy,  laryngitis,  asthma,  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  gastri- 
tis, peritonitis,  nephritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  spine,  are  among 
the  complaints.alluded  to.  Tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  and,  indeed,  numerous 
other  affections,  might  be  added  to  the  list.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinguishing  features  of  hyateria,  to 
Ibe  able  to  recognize  it  in  its  disguise.  The  superficial  character  of  the  affec- 
tion, which  often  shows  itself  to  an  experienced  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
apparent  violence f  its  fickle,  shifting  tendency;  the  want  of  correspotidenoe 
between  the  violence  of  the  functional  disorder,  and  the  usual  evidences  of 
organic  disease;  the  frequent  intervals  of  apparent  health;  the  tendency  to 
causeless  laughter  and  weeping;  the  want  of  an  expression  of  deep  disease 
upon  the  countenance;  the  frequently  normal  state  of  the  skin  and  pulse,  and 
the  fitful  character  of  the  latter  when  excited;  and,  lastly,  the  very  frequent 
presence  of  tdndemesa  of  one  or  more  of  the  vertebras;  are  signs  which,  if 
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tbe  practitiODer  is  upon  his  gaard,  can  scarcely  hi\  to  prereni  mistake,  at 
least  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

Treatment. — Tbe  treatment  mi^r  be  divided  into  tbat  required  for  tbe 
paroxysm,  and  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  prominent  symptoms,  and  into  that  calcu- 
lated to  cure  tbe  disease  by  correcting  tbe  causes  of  irritation,  and  changing 
tbe  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

1.  During  a  convulsive  paroxysm,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  tbe 
dress  should  be  loosened  so  as  to  prevent  stricture  anywheria,  and  so  much 
restraint  used  as  to  obviate  personal  injury.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  coerce 
every  limb  or  muscle;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so;  for  tbe  convulsions  are  to 
be  looked  on  rather  as  a  safe  outlet  for  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres,  than  as  in  themselves  hurtful.  To  rouse  the  patient,  cold  water 
may  be  sprinkled  upon  the  face,  and  spirit  of  ammonia  or  other  strongly  odor- 
ous  and  somewhat  irritant  substance  applied  to  the  nostrils ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  sueb  substances  in  so  concentrated  a  state  as  to  excite  in- 
flammation of  the  nasal  membrane  or  respiratory  passages.  The  vapour  from 
burnt  feathers  is  an  old  and  popular  remedy.  If  the  paroxysm  persist,  sina- 
pisms may  be  applied  to  the  insidcs  of  the  legs,  and  ice  or  cold  water  to  the 
head.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  intervals  of 
the  more  violent  spasms,  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants  may  be  administered, 
such  as  mixture  of  assajfetida,  oil  of  valerian,  compound  spirit  of  sulphune 
ether,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia;  but  in  general  it  is  better  to  abstain 
from  medicines  by  the  mouth;  as  there  is  often  difficulty  if  not  impossibility 
of  deglutition,  and  unpleasant  laryngeal  irritation  may  be  superadded  to  tbe 
paroxysm.  Injections,  however,  are  often  useful.  Even  the  ordinary  pur- 
gative enema,  by  evacuating  the  bowels,  aiid  thus  removing  a  source  of  irri- 
tation, may  afford  relief;  but  tbe  best  material  for  exhibition  in  this  way  is 
assafctida  or  oil  of  turpentine,  tbe  former  of  which  may  be  injected  in  the 
quantity  of  one  or  two  drachms,  the  latter  of  one  or  two  tablespoon fuls,  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water.  Tbe  injection  of  ice-cold 
water,  and  of  vinegar  and  water,  has  been  strongly  recommended. 

Should  the  convulsion  continue,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  the  spine 
should  be  examined,  and,  if  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  spinous  proccirses 
be  found,  blood  should  be  taken  by  cups  from  the  spot.  This  measure  will 
often  afford  instantaneous  relief.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  face 
flushed,  and  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  case  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  system  is  plethoric,  blood  may  be  drawn  from  tbe  arm;  but  this  reme^ly 
should  be  used  cautiously;  as,  though  it  may  prove  immediately  useful,  it 
may  do  ultimate  harm  by  inducing  or  increasing  an  anemic  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  highly  favourable  to  hysteria. 

In  very  obstinate  cases,  consisting  of  frequently  repeated  convulsions,  with 
partial  returns  of  consciousness,  I  have  found  nothing  more  effectual  than  the 
nauseating  influence  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  every  half 
hour,  or  more  largely  if  necessary,  until  its  effects  are  felt. 

Inhalations  of  chloroform  will  generally  control  the  convulsions  by  intlac- 
ing  a  quiet  soporose  condition;  but  this  remedy  jshould  be  employed  only  in 
extreme  cases,  and  always  cautiously,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to  life. 
£thercal  inhalation  has  also  been  employed  successfully. 

It  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  speak,  in  a  decided  tone,  in  tbe  presence 
of  the  patient,  of  the  necessity  of  shaving  the  head  and  applying  a  blister, 
should  nhe  not  be  soon  relieved.  Strong  mental  impressions  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  disease;  and  sufficient  consciousness  often  remains,  during 
the  apparent  coma,  to  appreciate  an  observation  of  this  kind.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  such  a  mental  impression  may  prove  useful,  the  patient 
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has  been  coanterfeiting  illness.  It  acts  by  replaclDg  one  impression  by  an- 
other even  more  powerful  for  a  time.  Perhaps  the  sedative  influence  of  fear 
may  allay  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres;  perhaps  a  strong  impre^ion 
upon  the  emotional  centres  may  act  revulsively  within  the  cerebrospinal 
cavity,  by  calling  off  irritation  from  those  which  govern  the  convulsive  move- 
ments. The  patient  may  herself  oCten  do  much  in  controlling  the  tendency 
to  the  hysterical  paroxysm,  by  a  determined  exertion  of  her  own  will. 

Milder  nervous  disturbances  may  often  be  quieted  by  the  antispasmodics 
before  alluded  to,  given  either  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  or  steadily  at 
certain  intervals,  in  order  to  exercise  a  continued  control  over  the  nervous 
system.  The  pill,  mixture,  or  tincture  of  assafetida;  the  infusion,  oil,  or 
tincture  of  valerian;  Hoffmann's  anodyne  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre;  aromatic 
or  fetid  spirit  of  ammonia;  or  camphor  water,  may  be  given  in  moderate 
doses  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  occasionally  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  It  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  long  list  of  substances  of  this 
kind;  for  in  many  cases  the  calls  upon  the  practitioner  for  additional  means 
of  relief  are  incessant;  and  not  only  is  the  attention  of  the  patient  occupied, 
but  the  impression  upon  her  nervous  system  beneficially  varied  by  this  dliver^ 
Bity  of  remedies.  Oil  of  amber,  compound  galbanum  pills,  dracontium,  and 
cimicifuga  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  above  list. 

The  severe  pain  of  hysteria  often  calls  irresistibly  for  anodynes;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  occasionally,  both  in  answer  to  this  call,  and  in  order  to 
procure  sleep,  to  have  recourse  to  the  preparations  of  opium,  or  some  one  of 
it^  narcotic  substitutes.  Extract  of  hemp,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  stramo- 
nium, conium,  and  the  internal  use  of  chloroform  may. be  tried;  and  in  fact 
all  the  measures  before  pointed  out  as  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  neuralgia; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  habituate  the  system  to  narcotic  influences,  if 
such  a  result  can  be  avoided.  Aconite  may  be  employed  when  vascular  ful- 
ness or  irritation  contraindicates  the  stimulant  narcotics. 

Kigid  muscular  contractions  may  often  be  removed  by  firm  pressure  upon 
the  affected  muscle,  or  by  the  pouring  of  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  height 
of  two  or  three  feet  upon  the  part.  Thus,  trismus  may  be  relieved  by  com- 
pressing the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles;  and  obstinate  flexion  of  the 
extremities  by  the  cold  douche. 

Local  determinations  to  the  head,  chest,  heart,  &c.,  may  be  treated  with 
occasional  leeching,  and  blistering.  These  measures  often  afford  great  relief, 
and  are  urgently  called  for  by  the  patient  after  having  experienced  their 
good  effects.  But  the  danger  of  too  frequent  a  resdrt  to  local  depletion  must 
be  guarded  against;  lest  present  ease  be  given  at  the  cost  of  still  greater 
future  evil.  The  same  end  may  often  be  effected  by  revulsion  towards  the 
extremities,  by  means  of  hot  pediluvia  or  maniluvia,  consisting  of  hot  water 
alone,  or  of  this  rendered  more  stimulating  by  means  of  common  salt,  mus- 
tard, cayenne  pepper,  &c.  General  revulsion  to  the  surface  is  also  extremely 
beneficial  in  numerous  instances.  This  is  most  advantageously  effected  by 
means  of  general  frictions,  either  simple,  or  with  rubefacient  substances. 
The  cold  bath,  or  shower-bath,  if  followed  by  reaction,  will  sometimes  act 
like  a  charm. 

Disorder  in  the  various  functions,  consequent  upon  the  disease,  must  be 
attended  to.  But  the  measures  requisite  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  de- 
tailed elsewhere,  under  the  heads  of  functional  disease  of  the  several  organs. 
The  derangements  especially  requiring  attention  are  spasm  o/the  oesophagus^ 
obstinate  vomiting,  yastrahjia  and  gastric  spasm,  ftutulencej  adic,  lari/ngeal 
irritation,  severe  cough,  hiccough,  dyspnoea,  palpitations,  syncope,  functional 
disorder  of  the  liver,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  functional  disorder  of 
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Oihf;r  frerjuent  exciting  catue  is  di^ea^  of  the  alimentarj  canaL  Con«tipati-« 
fthould  U:  cirrected  by  pnrgativefl,  at  fir^t  somewhat  act  ire,  and  afterwarsis 
floch  9n  may  be  ealcnlated  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  without  debilitating,  as 
aloefl,  rhubarb,  magnema,  inlphnr,  kc.  The  hepatic  secretioa  should  be  c-^r- 
recUrfl  if  deranged,  and  any  exciting  Avnptoms  of  dyspepsia  shoold  be  treated 
as  directed  under  that  disease.  Bat  the  uterus  demands  a  peculiar  care,  and 
its  dr;rangements  whether  of  function,  position,  or  organixation,  should  be  c-:<r- 
r^te^j  an  far  as  poMible.  For  the  means  of  accoroplishiuff  this  object,  I  most 
}a  content  with  referring  to  works  devoted  especially  to  the  peculiar  difvris^ 
of  women,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  ^heiue  of  the  present  treatise.  There 
IS,  however,  one  uterine  affection,  of  so  fref|aent  an  occurrence,  and  «<3  vari- 
ously mingled  with  other  difiea^es  which  have  engaged  our  attention.  e:Thrr 
as  rau.-e,  eiffr^ct,  or  morjifying  coincidence,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  with  -at  a 
more  particular  notice,  especially  as  it  has  been  referred  to  repeatedly  in  the 
precf.'ding  pages.  Allusion  is  had  to  that  condition  of  retained,  deficient,  or 
supprc«H^:d  ruenstruation,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  ammorrhfta.  It 
is  not  njy  intention  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  pathology  of  that  aifecri'^n. 
or  even  to  consider  it  therapeutically  at  much  length;  but  simply  to  indicate 
briefly  what  seems  to  me  the  appropriate  treatment,  in  order  to  answer  the 
references  made  on  former  occasions. 

Trftitmcvt  of  Ammorrhcta. — As  in  the  case  of  all  other  deficient  or  5np- 
preHi<ed  discharges,  this  may  be  connected  with  excessive  or  deficient  vas^rnlar 
action  in  the  organ ;  and  the  treatment  must  be  accommodated  to  these  two 
conditions.  When  the  discharge  ceases  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  uterus, 
if  there  is  at  the  same  time  general  plethora,  with  a  full  and  strong  pul*e. 
ain  in  the  back  or  head,  flushing  of  the  fucc,  &c.,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
lood  fnun  the  arm,  to  administer  a  saline  cathartic,  to  put  the  patient  upon 
a  low  diet,  and  administer  the  warm  hip  bath,  or  a  general  warm  bath. 
AVitli  a  gentle  form  of  the  same  condition,  the  bleeding  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  treatment  carried  into  effect.  Should  there  be  consider- 
able uneasiness  in  the  uterine  region,  with  little  or  no  general  excitement,  it 
may  Ini  proper  to  apply  cups  to  the  sacrum  or  leeches  to  the  vulva,  or  inner 
and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  repeat  the  application  once  or  oftouor, 
ahould  the  symptoms  persist.     If  the  pain  and  irritation  be  severe,  it  may  be 
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advisable,  after  the  warm  bath,  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  the  Dover's  pow- 
der at  bedtime,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary  to  procure  ease.  Udder  this  plan, 
the  menses  will  usually  return  if  the  suppression  be  recent.  Not  unfrequently, 
when  the  affection  is  consequetit  upon  taking  cold,  and  is  quite  recent,, it  will 
yield  to  a  hot  pedilu^vium,  and  the  admini^jtration  of  warm  herb  teas  at  bed- 
time, with  or  without  a  dose  of  the  powder  of  opiuip  and  ipecacuanha.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that,  though  the  general  and  local  excitement  may 
have  been  subdued,  the  suppression  continues,  consequent  probably  upon  the 
depression  followii^  excitement,  or  upon  a  habit  of  inertness  in  the  uterine 
vessels.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  spme 
one  of  the  emmenagogoe  measures  enumerated  below. 

The  opposite  state  of  uterjne  depression  may  be  entirely  local,  or  may 
depend  upon  an  anemic,  or  otherwise  debilitated  condition  of  the  system.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  primarily  to  address  remedies  to  the  general 
affection ;  and  it  is  especially  important  to  correct  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
when  that  is  in  fault.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
amenorrhoea  are  of  this  kind.  Certainly  it  is  so,  in  relation  to  the  females 
who  come  under  my  notice  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  such  cases, 
attention  having  been  paid  to  the  hepatic  secretion,  which  should  always  first 
be  corrected  if  deranged,  the  strength  should  be  recruited  by  mild  tonics, 
moderate  exercise  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  somewhat  rough  vehicle,  pure 
air,  the  shower-bath,  gradually  made  cooler  as  the  system  is  found  to  react 
under  it,  and  a  nutritious,  easily  digestible  diet.  In  an  anemic  condition,  the 
chalybeates  should  be  preferred  to  other  tonics.  The  bowels  should  at  the 
same  time  be  kept  regular  by  laxatives,  and  especially  by  aloes.  It  happens 
that  these  remedies,  while  they  tend  to  improve  the  general  health,  have  a 
direct  favourable  influence  upon  the  uterine  function,  which  is  thus  restored 
along  with  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

Supposing,  however,  the  uterine  affection  to  be  quite  local,  or  to  persist 
after  the  correction  of  the  state  of  the  system,  whether  of  excitement  or  de- 
pression, we  are  then  to  have  recourse  to  emmenagogues.  Of  these,  so  far 
as  my  own  experieiHse  permits  me  to  decide,  the  preparations  of  iron  and  aloes 
are  the  most  efficient.  These  may  be  indicated  merely  in  reference  to  their 
tonic  and  laxative  effect;  but,  independently  of  these,  they  have,  I  believe,  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  uterine  function,  and  may  be  employed,  with  hope 
of  benefit,  in  all  cases  in  which  over  excitement  of  the  organ  does  not  coa- 
traindicate  them.  I  see  much  of  this  affection  among  the  female  patients 
who  resort  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  generally  ^nd  it  to  yield  to  a 
combination  of  these  remedies.  One  or  two  grains  of  aloes,  and  from  five  to 
ten  of  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iroQ  (,£/i  S.  I^h.),  may  be  given  in  the  pilular 
form  three  times  a  day;  or  the  same  medicines  may  be  employed  in  the  liquid 
form,  by  combining  the  tincture  of  aloes,  or  the  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh, 
with  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron.  Other  modes  of  administration  may  be 
resorted  to  if  preferred;  the  great  object  being  the  administration  of  iron  and 
aloes.  The  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the  effects,  care  being  taken,  on  the 
one  hand,  not  to  irritate  the  bowels  or  too  much  to  excite  the  system,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  obtain  one  or  two  passages  daily,  and  to  bring  about  a  decided 
influence  of  the  chalybeate  cfa  the  blood.  Myrrh  is  often  added  to  the  aloes 
and  iron.  The  treatment  should  be  persisted  in,  if  necessary,  for  two  or  three 
months.  It  need,  not  interfere  with  any  active  pursuits  of  the  patient ;  on  the 
contrary,  such  pursuits  might  be  in  themselves  useful.  Advantage  will  some- 
times accrue,  when  the  regular  period  of  menstruation  is  known,  from  antici- 
pating it  by  a  full  purgative  dose  of  aloes. 

If  this  plan  fail,  or  if  a  more  r^>id  effect  is  desired,  we  may  employ  one  of 
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the  more  stimuktinj;  emmenngogues.     Am 
the  ammoDiuted  tinoture  of  guaiac,  in  tb" 
ttmefl  a  dny.     This  sometimes  acts  mo.-:i 
tnedicine,  whivli  has  a  strong  tendency  ;<< 
pelvic  viscera,  is  tincture  of  cuntharide^.      i 
with  grcut  effect.     It  rosy  he  pushed  till  i 
of  Gtraflgiirv,  and  nfterniLrds  should  be  k' 
turpentine  has  also  been  recou wended. 
gogue.     Beneka  has  been  thought  to  be  um- 
lo  the  secretions,  may  sometimes  brinji  i« 
cannot  hq  relied  on.     The  prcpamtious  nf 
and  occasionally  with  very  good  effects.      ' 
mended.  {Jf.  Y.  Joum.  of  jifcrf,,  N.  8  , 
high  autif|uity,  enjoyed  great  reputai  ■ 
much  relied  on  by  many.     It  may  be  t 
rectum,  or  cannot  he  employed  on  aei'tii' 
at  the  snme  time,  there  ia  an  indieaiim 

Local  measures  addressed  U)  the  'i' 
hot  bjp-baib  is  strongly  slimtilatiC  ' 
may  be  useful.     Electricity  should  I' 
tjou  of  solutioD  of  ammoniii  into  <'  ' 
drops  of  the  liquor  ammonin  ntny  > 
jected  three  times  daily,  fhoquniiiii 
niehed  according  to  ita  eOecl^;  I'l. 
a  feeling  of  iruruith  or  sliffhi  ihj. 
very  chronic  (.'ases,  advanlJii;!'    ■ 
snail  of  [he  back  a  compouti  I 

Corre-liim  of  the  irrilal'H 
immediate  subject  of  hj-sli : 
to  answer  the  lust  indicati 
the  nervous  system.   Tbi^ 
the  tonic  plan  of  treatnir ' 
of  plethora  or  a  dispowi 
which  hava  a  special  I4:l< 
may  sometimes  beuBo' 
Bumes  the  intermittem 
the  whole,  ibe  melaUii 
per  or  ammoniated  d 
urchloridoofsilvr. 
may  (ifti-u  be  a-l 
ciuea,  auil  with   ' 
Other  iiJi>ati»  IT  ■ 
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nnder  which  the  patient  may  be  pkoed,  and  to  bring  a  new  set  of  influences 
to  bear  upon  the  nerrons  system.  The  remarks  made  upon  this  point  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia  are  equally  applicable  to  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion. (See  Neuralgia^  page  817.)  A  chapge  of  residence  from  town  to  country, 
a  sea-voyage,  a  long  journey,  a  residence  abroad,  are  among  the  most  efficient 
measures. 


The  work  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close.  A  survey  has  been  taken  of 
all  the  diseases  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  practical  branches  of  our  art.  Certain  aflfections, 
which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  common  property  by  medical  writers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  surgical  oi*  obstetrical  writers  on  the  other,,  have  been 
omitted  in  this  treatise ;  because  it  has  seemed  to  the  author,  that  the  space 
th^y  would  have  occupied  might  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  ampler  details 
in  relation  to  diseases  strictly  medical.  Among  the  affections  alluded  to  are 
those  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  male  generative  organs,  and  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women.  In  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  author  has  ac- 
complished his  task,  he  has  but  one  remark  to  make.  Occasional  repetitions 
of  the  same  pathological  views,  and  the  same  principles  and  modes  of  practice, 
will  have  been  noticed  by  the  reader  in  his  progress  through  the  work.  But 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition  could  not  be  avoided  without  great  inconvenience. 
The  close  analogy  between  many  diseases  required  the  same  train  of  thought 
for  their  elucidation,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  same  remedies  in  the  account 
of  their  treatment.  A  reference,  under  each  successive  disease,  to  previous 
observations  and  conclusions  whenever  applicable,  would  have  implied  a 
memory  such  as  few  readers  can  boast  of,  or  the  necessity  of  a  constant  re- 
cnrrence  to  the  past,  more  irksome,  and  more  likely  to  consume  time,  than 
a  restatement  of  the  principles  and  facts  requirea.  Whether  the  proper 
medium  in  this  respect  has  been  preserved,  must  be  left,  with  all  other  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  to  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  reader. 
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Bowel,  twisting  of  the 
Bowels,  cancer  of  the 
Bowels,  diseases  of  the 
Bowels,  hemorrhage  of  the 
Bowels,  inflammation  of  the 
Bowels,  inyagination  of  the 
Bowels,  irritation  of  the 
Bowels,  obstroetion  of  the 
Bowels,  strictore  of  the 
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mation of  the 
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Brain,  diseases  of  the 
Brain,  dropsy  of  the 
Brain,  functional  diseases  of  the 
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Bronchial  dilatation  it 

Bronchial  glands,  disease  of  the  L 
Bronchial  glands,  inflammation  of  the  i. 
Bronchial  glands,  scrofulous 
Bronchial  glands,  tuberculous 
Bronchial  respiration 
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Bronchitis 
Bronchitis,  acute 
Bronchitis,  chronic 
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Bronchorrhoea 
Bruit  de  diable 
Bruit  de  pot  fel6 
Bruit  de  soufflet 
Buffy  coat 
Bulam  ferer 
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11. 

«  • 

11. 


IL 
L 

L 


657 
570 
646 
609 
583 
317 
583 
646 
611 
642 
644 
675 

620 
653 
677 
620 
366 
672 
652 
673 
653 
633 
679 
636 
651 
654 
675 
500 
444 
539 
657 
791 

62 
744 
745 
746 
746 
757 
755 
7V1 
701 
S02 
761 
80S 
134 

83 
130 

38 
306 


Csecum,  inflammation  of  the 
Calcareous  degeneration 
Calculi  in  the  bladder 
Calculous  disease 
Calculous  nephralgia 
Callipers 
Calor  mordicans 
Camp  feyer 
Cancer 
Cancer  cells 
Cancer,  epithelial 
Cancer  of  the  bowels 
Cancer  of  the  stomach 
Cancroid  tumours 


L5^ 
i.    78 

iLeio 

ii.  601 
ii.  5»»7 
L204 
L  \^ 
I  3:>1 
L  121 
Lli*S 
l127 
L»Xi9 
l54V 
nil 


CweroiDoris 

L602 

H.Ba» 

CNuna  kppeUM 

1.670 

Climnti^  as  u  uub>^  ofdlNaM 

1.178 

Cuik«r 

i.  602 

Olnni?  ."pnsm 

ii.  689 

OqiiUuiM,  u  rigni  ofdiiMW 

1.  187 

r.,»(niln)il»  Ivmph 

t.    28 

CarboBJe  Hci'l.  u  >  eaosa  of  dlnu< 

i.  160 

l>Miv.r..irinrhthiria 

U.    OB 

Cftrbonic  oiide.  >ts  >  uuui  of  diMM*  i.  160 

1.188- 

Ckrtiaretted  hrdrogen,  as  a  mom  of 

Cohereat  smallpoi 

i.  879 

disetM 

i.  161 

i.   e» 

i.  121 

Cold  as  a  canw  of  diseaae 

i.  148 

!.  ISO 

Cold  bath                                     i. 

222,226 

Cwdted  dropn 

ii.  362 

Cold  in  the  head 

i.  7T2 

Cwdialsi. 

i.  665 

Cold,  morbid  effects  of  eitnine 

ii.  114 

CuditiB 

ii.  167 

Cold  water,  ajneope  tttm  drinking 

H.  20* 

CariM 

i.    82 

CoUc 

i.  619 

Cariea  of  ths  teeth 

i.  GU 

Colic,  biliooi 

i.  621 

CarnifioUon 

ii.     8 

Colio.  dy>pq»«o 

1.620 

Colic!  flata^t 

i.  B20 

Otalep.7 

ii.  60S 

Colic,  hyeierioal 

1.620 

Catarrh 

i.  807 

Colic,  lead 

i.  627 

Catarrh,  epidemic    • 

i.809 

Colio,  nenralgio 

1.621 

Cktairh  ferer 

1808 

Colic,  rhenmatia 

1.621 

Cal*rAofthebl«ddw 

ii.  659 

Colic,  simple  apannodia 

i.620 

CBlnrrli.  PiilT'.cfltive 

i  794 

1.620 

i.  808 

Tolica  pictoiium 

1.  62T 

Catarrhil  eronp 

i.  8H 

Colitis 

i.  69S 

Catarrh&l  dlurbnea 

L613 

i.  188 

UatarrhuR  senilis 

i.  7M 

Colloid  cancer 

i.  18S 

i.  138 

Colo-rectitiB 

1.608 

CaieiBOUB  nle 

i   759 

Coma 

ii.  68S 

i.  767 

Common  continued  foTer 

i.  826 

CcrUiilrir  tlH'11.-.  liemorrhai^  of  the 

ii.  887 

CiPiiijiDUu'i  granulHr  corpoHclei 

i.    46 

Cellulrir  li^-ue,  inflammation  of  Ih 

i.    66 

i.  220 

Cephalalgia 

ii.  S79 

Confluftit  smatlpox 

1.870 

ii.  604 

1.    83 

ii.  620 

i.    8S 

i.  228 

ronneslion,  pnasive 

i.    84 

i.  181 

<;oiigPslive  fever 

1.208 

Cerebri  lis 

ii,  6S8 

CondtipalioD 

1.686 

ii.  772 

Cnn^liiutiil  rnrnm  of  diaease 

i.     2 

Chalk  Btones 

i.  478 

Conatiiutional  diseaaes 

i.  447 

Cheloidea 

ii.  467 

ii.  286 

Chemical  inflaenoe  In  therapentiea 

i.  229 

Contagion 

1.164 

Chest,  drops;  of  the 

ii.  871 

Continaed  ferer 

i.  826 

Cheat  tneasonr 

i.  770 

Convalcseence 

1.  107 

Chickenpox 

i.  405 

ConTnlsiooa 

Ii.68» 

Chiil  offerer 

i.    80 

ConTolsionB,  in&ntilc 

11.600 

Cfaia-«ough 

i.  884 

CoOTolaiTe  coagh  of  children 

1.884 

Chiragrm 

i.  472 

CophoBis 

ii.  829 

Chloasma 

ii.  446 

Corpuscles,  componnd  grannlar 

>.    46 

i.    46 

Chlorosis 

ii.  262 

Corpnsclea,  pna 

1.    *6 

Cholera  aipbjxia 

i.  080 

i.  1W 

Cholera,  epidemio 

i.  68ft 

i.  870 

Cholera  inbntum 

i.  708 

Coi^ia 

i.  772 

Cholera  morbos 

i.  676 

Confch.  aa  a  symptom 

1.181 

Cbolerioe 

i.  ess 

Coneb.  nerrons 

1.848 

Chorea 

U.  768 

1.220 

Chorea  Sancii  Titi 

H.  768 

Coontiy  feTer 

1.266 

Chronio  iiiflikiDmiilion 

i.    87 

Coup  de  Bolwl 

Ii.  688 

Ohjlo-sdrons  nrine 

ii.  677 

ii.  484 

CbjIotM  diurtsii 

iL677 

Coarse  of  diaeaBe 

i.  194 

Ci(<atr;><ili.m 

i.    86 

Cowpox 

1.802 

Circiilalor;-  ^vttem.  diM«wH  0   ^ 

K.  110 

Cracked-metal  aonnd 

11.    S3 

Cirrhosis 

ii.  406 

Cramp 

11.  810 

Cirrhoida  of  the  Inngi 

il.    20 

Cramp  of  the  stomaeh 

i.660 

8S4 

CnpuloDi  diHrrbtes 
Cra&kiDg  soaod 
Creeping  pals; 
CrepiUnt  rtle 
Crepitation 

Crilic&l  dajB 
Critical  hemorrhigB 

Critical  aymptom* 

Croup,  Bat»rrli»l 

Croup,  pseudo-numbnuMoa 

CrowiDg  disease 

Cradi  tubercle 

Crurml  pblebitie 

Cnieta  lactea 

Cr}-)itii>:uiiiuu9  affeetioiia 


Cr78UlliDe  pock 

Capped  blood 

Capping 

Cotaaeoos  tissae, 

Cyanoaia 

Of  Dimche  IsTjiigea 

C^nanche  maligna 
^  Cjnaoche  parotide* 
*  Cfnanohe  toneillarie 

C;naDcbe  tracbealia 

CjeUo  oiide 

C/«ticen(u 

Cfstirrbffia 
Cjititis 
CjBtitis,  ebronie 


DaD<ly  ferer 

Daase  da  Saint  Guy 

DeHfueaa 

Denth 

Debility 

Defecation  in 


Karrbora,  erapnloiu 


nofdis. 


Defiuii 

Deglutition  in  diseasi 

Delirium  as  a  symptc 

Delirium  tremeus 

Demeutia 

Dengue 

Dentition,  morbid 

Depletion 

Depletion,  indirect 

Depraved  appetite 

Depression 

De3i|unuiutive  inflam 


DcTonshin 

Diabetes 

Dl  aire  tea  insipidnB 

Diabetes  mellitua 

DinKUOsis 

Kagaostie  synptoma 


Dialhesei  i  1l 

Diet,  antiphlogiatio  L  i. 

Diet,  stimuUting  i.  £ 

t>i^f-iihlefL>od  i.  61 
l>i^i'4Uvc  r-y^lem.  diaeases  of  the  L  41 
I'ikUdi>iii  and  bypertrophy  of  the 

beart  u.  II 

Dilatation  of  tiie  heart  ij.  I' 
IMlution,  ag  a  thcispeutic  prooeM      L  ± 

Diphtheritia  L  & 

Dipsomania'  ii.  7. 
Uacolorationa                               iL  886, « 

Diseaae,  oonstitnent  forms  of  i. 

Disease,  ^JeSnition  of  L 
Diaeaie   from  iiiHuences   upon   the 

Tlli,!  i.r<,i..r,ir.  _  i.    ! 
Diseaae  trom  mechanioal  orchemical 

causea  L    I 

rKseaie  of  the  Snidi  L 

Mseese  of  the  solida  i.   : 

INaeaee  with  peculiar  prodneta  i.  1! 

Diseasea,  oonstitational  i.  4^ 

EHaeasea,  definition  of  i.  21 

IMaeaaea,  general  L  Z 

IHaeMM,  local  i.  f. 

Diaaecting  anearisma  ii  ± 

Dittoiuon  in  tbot*peatios  i.  £ 

tKatinct  naaJlpoz  i.  i', 

Distoma  i.  IJ 

DioretiB  u.  Si 

DotbineDteritis  j.  s: 

Drink,  deaire  for,  in  diaeue  i.  1' 

Dropsy  l\.  ii 

Dropfiy,  abdominal  ii.  3^ 

I  [  Dropsy,  encysted  ii,  31 
>  j  Dropay  of  the  brain  ii  i< 
I !  Dropay  of  the  chest  ii.  31 

I I  Dropey  of  the  lieert  ii.  S': 
|.{  Uropsy  of  the  longa  ii.  i', 
;    Dropsy,  ovarian  ii.  » 

.Drowniog  Ii.  112.  i: 


4  I  DuDga 

0  Dnodenilis 

4  '  Duodenum,  diseaaes  of  the 
}f  I  DuratioD  of  disease 

1  ;  Dysentery 

6    Dysentery,  acute 
(i  I  Dysentery,  adptamic 

j  I^aentery  as  ■  cause  of  dropsy 
9  I  Dysentery,  bilious 
T  I  Dysentery,  chronic 
4  I  Dysentery,  epidemic 
1  I  Dyiientery,  intermittent 
4  I  Dysentery,  remittent 
9  .  l^entery,  rhenmatio 

0  r  Dysentery,  typhoDa 

1  1  Dyspepwa 
4  I  Dyspeptic  colic 
3;  Dyspeptic c< 
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Dyspnoea  as  a  symptom 


i.  179 


Earache 

ii.  809 

Echinococcus 

i.  136 

Eclampsia 

.ii.  689 

Ecstasy 

ii.  686 

Ecthyma 

ii  423 

Ecthyma,  acute 

ii.  423 

Ecthyma,  chronic 

ii.  424 

Ecthyma  luridum 

ii.  424 

Ecthyma  vulgare 

'  ii.  424 

Eczema 

ii.  408 

Eczema,  acute 

ii  408 

Eczema,  chronic 

il  409 

Eczema  impetiginoides 

ii.  409 

Eczema  rabrum 

ii.  408 

Eczema  simplex 

ii.  408 

Electrical  chorea 

ii.  766 

Electricity  as  a  cause  of  disease 

i  149 

Elephantiasis  of  the  Arabians 

ii.  468 

Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks 

ii.  449 

Elimination 

i.  228 

Emphysema  of  the  lungs 

ii.    66 

Emprosthotonos 

ii.  782 

Empyema                                         i: 

i.  44,  60 

Encephalitis 

ii.  622 

Encephaloid  disease 

i   181 

Encephalo-meniugitis 

ii.  622 

Encysted  dropsy 

ii.  382 

Endemic 

i.  169 

Endocarditis 

ii.  161 

Endocardium,  inflammation  of  tho 

ii   151 

Enteric  feyer 

i.  325 

Enteritis 

i.  686 

Enteritis,  acute 

i.  686 

Enteritis,  chronic 

i.  690 

Entero-mesenteric  fever 

i.  325 

Entozoa 

i.  132 

Enuresis 

ii.  618 

Ephelis 

ii.  469 

Ephemera                                      i. 

94,  234 

Epidemic 

i.  169 

Epidemic  catarrh 

i.  809 

Epidemic  cholera 

i.  680 

Epidemic  erysipelas 

i.  434 

Epidemic  influence 

i   169 

Epigastric  pulsation 

ii.  236 

Epilepsy 

ii  747 

Epistaxis 

ii.  292 

Epithelial  cancer 

i.  127 

Equinia 

i.  441 

Error  loci 

i.    64 

Eructation 

i.  710 

Erysipelas 

i.  427 

Erysipelas  ambulans 

i.  431 

Erysipelas,  epidemic 

i.  434 

Erysipelas  erraticuln 

i.  431 

Erysipelas  from  wounds  in  dissection  i.  436 

Erysipelas  gangronosum  1.  431 

Erysipelas  neonatorum  1.  432 

Erysipelas  oedematodes  1.  431 

Erysipelas  phlegmonodes  i.  481 

Erysipelatous  fever  i.  432 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  i.  482 

Erythema  ii.  886 


Erythema  circinatum 

ii.  387 

Erythema  fugax 

ii.  387 

Erythema  laeve 

ii.  387 

Erythema  marginatum 

ii.  387 

Erythema  nodosum 

ii.  387 

Erythema  papulatum 

ii.  387 

Erythema  tuberculatum 

ii.  387 

Erythematous  lupus 

ii.  463 

Essence  of  beef,  mutton,  &c. 

i.  224 

Essential  fever 

i.  108 

Etiology 

i.  138 

Exacerbation 

i.    96 

Exanthemata 

ii.  385 

Exanthematous  fevers 

i.  288 

Excitability 

i.    20 

Exostosis,  toothache  firom 

i.  618 

Expectant  plan 

i.  209 

Expectoration,  as  a  symptom 

i.  182 

External  scrofula 

i.  735 

Extravesicular  emphysema 

ii.    67 

Exudation  corpuscles 

i.    45 

Facial  expression  as  a  symptom 

i.  198 

Falling  of  the  teeth 

i.  519 

Falling  sickness 

ii.  747 

False  croup 

j.  814 

False  membranes 

i.    29 

Farcy  glanders 

i.  441 

Fatty  degeneration 

i.    78 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 

ii.  189 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 

ii.  649 

Fatty  liver 

ii.  499 

Fauces,  diseases  of  the 

i.  521 

Favus 

ii.  460 

Favus  confertus 

ii.  462 

Favus  dispersus 

ii.  461 

Fever 

i.    87 

Fever,  adynamic 

i.    96 

Fever  and  ague 

i.  241 

Fever,  asthenic 

i.    96 

Fever,  bilious 

i.  264 

Fever,  causes  of 

i.    98 

Fever,  congestive 

i.  293 

Fever,  course  of 

i.    93 

Fever,  definition  of 

i.    88 

Fever,  enteric 

1.325 

Fever,  essential 

i.  103 

Ferver,  grade  of 

i.    95 

Fever,  hectic 

i.    41 

Fever,  idiopathic 

i.  108 

Fever,  inflammatory 

i.    95 

Fever,  intermittent 

i.  241 

Fever,  irritative 

i.  284 

Fever,  miasmatic 

i.  240 

Fever,  nature  of 

i.  105 

Fever,  pernicious 

i.  298 

Fever,  phenomena  of 

i.    88 

Fever,  relapsing 

i.  861 

Fever,  remittent 

i.  264 

Fever,  scarlet 

1.414 

Fever,  symptomatic 

i.    41 

Fever,  theories  of 

i.  100 

Fever,  typhoid 

1.825 

Fever,  typhous  state  of 

i.    96 

Fever,  typhus 

i.  851 . 
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Fever,  yellow 
FeTers,  idiopathic 
Flbro-cartilaginous    tissue,  inflam- 

niadon  of  tlie 
Fibrous  tissue,  inflammatioii  of  the 
Filaria  medinensis 
Filliping 

Firing,  as  a  remedy 
Fish-skin  disease 
Fissures  of  the  anus 
Flatulence 
Flatulent  colic 
Fluids,  disease  of  the 
Follicular  angina 
Follicular  enteritis 
Follicular  inflammation 
Follicular  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
Fomites 

Food,  easily  digested 
Food  of  difficult  digestion  ' 
Food,  stimulating 
Framboesia 
Freckles 
Freezing 

Friction  in  therapeuticf 
Friction  sound 
Fungus  hssmatodes 


i.  806 
i.  282 

Y.    58 

i.    68 

i.  187 

i.  208 

i.  471 

U.  447 

i.  672 

1.710 

1.  620 

i.      8 

i.  622 

i.  825 

i.    61 

L501 

L  165 

i.  677 

i.  676 

i.  228 

u.  456 

il.  458 

IL  114,  119 

*      1.280 

L  760,  ii.  188 

i.  181 


Qall-bladder,  diseases  of  the  ii.  508 

Galloping  consumption  ii.    82 

Gall-stones  ii.  509 

Gangrsena  oris  i.  505 

Gangrene  i.  88,  79 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  ii.    80 

Gangrene,  spontaneous  ii.  211 

Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the 

ftiuces  i.  629 

Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the 

mouth 
Gastralgia 
Gastritis 
Gastritis,  acute 
Gastritis,  chronic 
Gastrodynia 
Gastrorrhagia 
Gastrorrhoea 
Gelatinous  carcinoma 
Gelatinous  infiltration 
General  bleeding 
General  diseases 


i.  506 

i.  556 

i.  536 

1.536 

i.  541 

i.  556 

ii.  310 

i.  544,  548 

i.  182 

ii.  66 

i.  215 

i.  232 


General  indications,  in  therapeutics  i.  209 
General  palsy                              ii.  822,  826 

General  pathology  i.      1 

General  therapeutic  processes  1.  214 

General  therapeutics  i.  208 

Glanders  1.  441 

Glandular  tissue,  inflammation  of  L    63 

Globus  hystericus  ii.  836 

Glossitis  i.  508 

Glottis,  infantile  spasm  of  the  i.  830 

Glottis,  spasm  of  the,  in  adults  i.  833 

Glucosuria  ii.  684 

Gordius  aquaticus  i.  651 

Gourd- worm  i.  660 

Gout  L  472 


Gout,  acute  i.  472 

Gout,  chronic  i.  477 

Gout,  nervous  i.  479 

Gouty  toothache  i.  518 

Granular  corpuscles,  compound  i.  45 
Granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  ii.  539 
Granular  degeneration  of  the  liver    ii.  4% 

Granulation  i.  3o 

Granulations,  tuberculous  i.  112 

Gravedo  i.  773 

Gravel  ii.  601 

Gray  granulations  iL    64 

Grease  in  horses  L  441 

Grippe  L  809 

Grocers*  itch  iL  438 

Gum  cancer  i.  182 

Gutta  rosea  iL  434 


Habit,  as  a  cause  of  disease 

Hssmatemesifl 

Hssmaturia 

Hssmoptysis 

Hssmorrhoea  petechialis 

Hallucinations 

Hanging 

Hay  asthma 

Headache 

Heart,  action  of  the 

Heart,  atrophy  of  the 


L 

•  • 

11. 

•  • 

11. 
11. 

•  • 

u. 

iL 

11. 

798, 

U. 

iL 

•  • 

11. 


Heart,  cartilaginous  degeneration  of  iL 
Heart,  chronic  valvular  diseases  of 

tiie  iL 

Heart,  dilatation  of  the  iL 

Heart,  disease  of,  as  a  cause  of 

dropsy  iL 

Heart,  diseases  of  the  iL 

Heart,  dropsy  of  the  iL 

Heart,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  iL 
Heart,  functional  diseases  of  the  ii. 
Heart,  hypertrophy  of  the  iL 

Heart,  impulse  of  the  ii. 

Heart,  induration  of  the  iL 

Heart,  inflammation  of  the  iL 

Heart,  malformation  of  the  ii. 

Heart,  modes  of  exploring  diseases 

of  the  iL 

Heart,  neuralgia  of  the  ii. 

Heart,  obesity  of  the  iL 

Heart,  organic  diseases  of  the  ii. 

Heart,  polypous  concretions  of  the  iL 
Heart,  position  of  the  iL 

Heart,  position  of  the  valves  of  ii. 

Heart,  pulsation  of  the  iL 

Heart,  rupture  of  the  ii. 

Heart,  softening  of  the 
Heart,  sounds  of  the 
Heart,  valvular  disease  of  the 
Heartburn 

Heat  as  a  cause  of  disease 
Heautophonics 
Hectic  fever 
Hemicrania 
Hemiplegia 
Hemorrhage 


Hemorrhage,  active 


u. 
ii. 

•  • 

11. 

•  • 

u. 

1. 

1. 

I. 

u. 

iL822, 

ii. 


171 
810 
824 
297 
269 
710 
114 
801 
679 
122 
186 
188 

158 
168 

848 
119 
374 
180 
197 
168 
121 
188 
157 
193 

120 
206 
190 
186 
192 
121 
12<-) 
121 
190 
187 
127 
158 
556 
142 
763 
41 
809 
827 
275 


iL28S 


HemoiThage,  critical 

ii.  285 

ii.  286 

Ichthyosis  simplex 
Icterus 

ii.  448 
ii.  612 

Bemorrhage,  pHsive 

ii.  284 

ldio-mi«amat» 

i.  153 

i.  B2B 

Idiopathic  fever 

i.  108 

HemorrboidBl  Bui 

ii.  822 

Idiopathic  ferers 

1.232 

Hemorrhoidal  tamoon 

i.  666 

IdioKyncrasy,  as  a  cause  of  disease 

i.  1U9 

Hemnrrboide 

i,  664,  ii.  322 

i.  427 

Hepatic  colia 

i.  62S 

Ileitis 

i.  585 

HepntitiB 

ii.  479 

Ileo-coUtia 

i,  685 

Hepatitis,  acute 

ii.  485 

Ileus                                             i.  620,  648 

ii.  486 

Iliac  pasoon 

i.  620 

Hepatization,  gnj 

ii.      6 

IiDpeUgo 

ii.  426 

Hepatiiation.  red 

Ii.    4 

ii.  426 

Bereditary  tendeiicT  as  a  cann  of 

Impetigo  figurata 

ii.  426 

i.  171 

Impetigo  granulita 

ii428 

Berpea 

ii.  404 

ImpetiRO  larralis 

ii.  427 

Berpee  circinatas 

ii.  405 

Impetigo  Bcabida 

ii.  427 

ii.  406 

Impetigo  jpiirsu 

ii.  421 

Bcrpes  iris 

ii.  406 

Imiiulte  of  ilip  henrt 

ii.  121 

Herpes  labialis 

ii.  407 

lucoi.tinrr.cc  of  urin* 

ii.  618 

Beipes  phljctnnode* 

ii.  405 

ti.din  cholera 

i.  680 

Herpes  prteputialis 

ii.  407 

Indications,  general 

i.  209 

Herpes  losier 

ii.  404 

i.  572 

ii.  819 

i.    SI 

Bippoomac  £«• 

i.  198 

InfantJle  conTulsiona  ' 

ii.  690 

BiTes 

t.  818 

.  16.  27 

ii.  711 

i.286 

Booty  di alleles 

ii.  584 

Infantile  sore-mouth 

1.  498 

Hoopiiig-cougli 

i.  834 

Infantile  spasm  of  the  glotUa 

i.  830 

Born-pocb 

1.873 

Infection 

i.  164 

Bospit^  fcTcr 

i.  SSI 

Inflammation 

i.    26 

Bot  batb 

i.  223 

Inflammstion,  adhesiTS 

i.    29 

Humid  asthma 

i.  846 

i.    87 

Humming  boudiI 

ii.  184 

Inflammation,  microscopic  obserra 

Humoral  nsthmiv 

i.  808,  846 

tions  in 

i.    48 

Huroornl  palhology 

L.  100 

InflammaUon,  scrofilloiui 

i.  Ill 

i.  770 

i.    64 

BydaUds 

i   185 

i    37 

HjiirocepbnluB 

ii,  866 

InflammaUon,  theory  of 

i.    46 

Jlydrocepliiiliia,  acute 

ii.  023,  640 

Influenia 

i.  800 

Bydrocepbalus  Bilertias 

ii.  867 

Inheritance  as  a  Cause  of  disease 

i.  171 

Hydrocephalus  intomus 

ii.  867 

Inocnlation 

i.  390 

ii.  874 

Insane  impulse 

ii.  712 

Hydrophobia 

ii.  798 

Insanity 

ii.  696 

Bydro-pdeumolhorai 

ii.    52 

Inspection                                    i. 

01,  767 

Bydrorxehis 

ii.  778 

Inspection  in  diseases  of  the  heart 

ii.  126 

Bydrosiilphuric  ncid  u  &  c 

aase  of 

Interlobular  emphysema 

ii.    67 

dCsea^se 

i.  161 

Interlobular  pneumonia 

ii.     6 

Hydrothoras 

ii.  871 

i.    94 

Hydruria 

ii.  561 

Intermittent  fever 

i.  241 

Hygiene 

i.      1 

[Qtertrigo 

ii.  886 

Hypertrophy 

i.    24 

ii.      5 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  Ibe 

ii.  318 

heart 

ii.  168 

IntnSBOBceptio 

i.  646 

Bypcrlropby  of  the  heart 

ii.  169 

iDTi^nation  of  the  bowels 

i.  646 

HjporbondriaHifl 

u.  710 

Inward  fits 

i.  880 

Hypostatic  cmgMtion 

i.  -65 

Irregular  gout 

i.  472 

BypoHtndc  pTieumonift 

ii.    8 

lrri(,,blo  bladder 

ii.  570 

Hysteria 

ii.  836 

IlriUtion 

i.    17 

Hysterical  coUd 

i.  620,  ii.  838 

1.    26 

Hyiterical  Insanity 

ii.  839 

IrritaHTB  fever 

i.  284 

Byalorical  palsy 

ii.  840 

Ischuria  renalia 

ii.  697 

Itch 

iL4U 

Ichthyosis 

ii.447 

1L446 

JaUfereir 

LSSl 

858 
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Jaundice 

Kelis  , 

Keloid 

Kidneys,  desquamatiye  inflammation 

of  the 
Kidneys,  disease  of  the,  as  a  cause 

of  dropsy 
Kidneys,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
Kidneys,  inflammation  of  the 
Kidneys,  intimate  structure  of  the 
Kidneys,  organic  diseasea  of  the 
Kine-pock 
Koino-miasmata 


ii.  612 

ii.  457 
u.  467 

iL648 

ii.  849 
ii.  649 
ii.  531 
ii.  548 
ii.  654 
i.  892 
1.  158 
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u. 


Lacerta  aquatica 
Lake  fcTer 

Lorge  intestine,  inflammation  of  the 
Laryngeal  diphtheritis 
Laryngeal  nervous  disease 
Laryngeal  pains 
Laryngeal  phthisis 
Lai*yngismu8  stridulus 
Laryngitis 
Laryngitis,  chronic 
Laryngitis,  edematous 
Laryngitis,  mucous 
Laryngitis,  pseudo-membranons 
Laryngitis,  sub-mucous 
*  Larynx,  inflammation  of  the 
Larynx,  neuralgia  of  the 
Lead  colic 
Lead  palsy 
Leeches,  American,  always  directed 

in  this  work  i. 

Leeches,  American,  the  quantity  of 

blood  drawn  by  each 
Leeching 
Lentigo 
Leontiasis 
Lepra 

Lepra  alphoidcs 
Lepra  nigricans 
Lepra  promincns 
Lepra  tuberculosa 
Lepra  vulgaris 
Leprosy 
Leucocythemia 
Leucopathia 
Loucorrhuca,  anal 
Lichen 

Lichen  agnus 
Lichen  circumscriptus 
Lichen  gyratus 
Lichen  lividus 
Lichen  pilaris 
Lichen  simplex 
Lichen  tropicus 
Lichen  urticatus 
Lientcry 

Light  as  a  cause  of  disease 
Lithiasis 
Lithic  irravel 
Lithuria 
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Liver,  disease  of  the,  as  a  cause  of 

dropsy  ii. 

Liver,  functional  diseases  of  the  ii. 

Liver,  inflammation  of  the  ii. 

Liver,  intimate  structure  of  the  it 

Liver,  organic  diseases  of  the  ii. 

Liver-fluke  i. 

Lobar  pneumonia  ii. 
Lobular  pneumonia                    iL  6,  1 6 

Local  bleeding  i. 

Local  diseases  i. 

Local  pal:^  ii. 

Locked  jaw  ii. 

Long  tape-worm  L 
Long  thread-worm                        L  649, 

Loss  of  breath  Ii. 

Low  diet  i. 

Lumbago  i. 

Lumbricl  i. 

Lunacy  ii. 

Lungs,  apoplexy  of  the  ii. 

Lungs,  dropsy  of  the  ii. 

Lungs,  emphysema  of  the  ii. 

Lungs,  gangrene  of  the  ii. 

Lungs,  hemorrhage  fh>m  the  ii. 

Lungs,  inflammation  of  the  ii. 

Lungs,  organic  affections  of  the  ii. 

Lupus  ii. 

Lupus,  erythematous  ii. 

Lupus,  exedens  ii. 

Lupus  non  exedens  ii. 

Lymphadenitis  i. 

Lymphangeitis  L 
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i.  418, 

ii. 
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1. 

1. 

i.  G40, 
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Macules 

Madness 

Madrid  colic 

Malaria 

Malignant  cholera 

.Malignant  erysipelas 

Malignant  growths 

Malignant  sore-throat 

Mania 

Mania  i  potu 

Marsh  fever 

.Martih  miasmata 

Maw-worm 

Measles 

Measurement,  as  a  means  of  diag> 

nosis  i.  204, 

Mechanical  influence  in  therapeutics 
Mediterranean  fever 
Medullary  carcinoma 
.Medullary  sarcoma 
.Mchvna 
.Melanopathia 
Melanosis 
.Melasma 
Melicerous  cysts 
McUituria 

Melted  butter  in  dysentery 
Membranous  angina 
Meningitis 
Meningitis,  acute 
.Meningitis,  cerebro-spinal 
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11. 

1. 
iL 

1. 
ii. 

1. 

1. 
ii. 

•  • 

n. 
ii. 


348 
504 
479 
49S 
495 
136 
4 
.27 
216 
496 
827 
782 
650 
657 
106 
218 
455 
649 
696 
300 
875 
56 
30 
297 
3 
104 
452 
453 
452 
453 
733 
730 

458 

r.23 
LV? 
e'>,*0 
432 
121 
520 
r,v8 
7:^ 
2^)5 
15:J 
♦hj6 
406 

7fi9 

131 
l:-.l 
317 
4.'.3 
117 
446 
120 
5.S4 
600 
525 

623 
772 


ii.  fiSI 

Nepbrotgia,  calculoni 

ii.  567 

ii.  771 

Nephritic  colio                         i.  628.  ii.  567 

MeningitiB.  tuberculous 

ii.  MO 

Nephritis 

ii.  681 

Meni  ngo- encep  Lull  lis 

Ii.  G22 

Nephritis,  acute 

ii.  682 

JleDorrhagia 

ii.  328 

Nephritis,  chronic 

ii.  684 

Memnmul  coUa 

f.  e23 

Nerres,  diseases  of  the 

ii.  806 

Menwgn. 

ii.  435 

>i.606 

Meuul  aeraDgement 

ii.  896 

Nervous  cough 

i.  848 

Nervoua  fever 

1.826 

i.  507 

479,  498 

i.  747 

Nervous  rheumatism 

i.  469 

Servoua  sedatives 

i.  22fi 

the 

i.  747 

i.  222 

i.  748 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of  the 

ii.  620 

1.748 

Nettle-raah 

ii.  891 

Mwrnerism 

ii.  68fi 

Xenrslgia 

'1:S 

Metallio  colic 

i.  623 

Neuralgia  of  the  bowels 

MeUllic  tiokling 

i.  760 

Neuralgic  colio 

i.  622 

Metaatasis 

i.    18 

Neuritis 

ii.  805 

MeU  static  abeceta 

ii.  244 

Noli  me  taagere 

ii.  462 

Meteorism 

i.  710 

Nostrils,  chronic  infiammation  of  the  i.  778 

i.  153 

ii.  292 

MiBBmatic  fever 

i.  240 

i.  772 

Nursing-women,  sora  mouth  of 

i.  504 

dropsy 

ii.  847 

Nutmeg  iiver 

ii.  501 

Miasmatic  remittent  fever 

i.  265 

ii.  410 

Obstruction  of  Ibe  bowels    - 

i.  642 

Miliary  eniplioD 

ii.  417 

Occupslions,  as  a  cause  of  disease     i.  1T2 

ftliliary  ferer 

ii.  419 

Odontalgia 

i.  612 

Miliary  tubercles                      i.  112.  ii.  64 

(Edema 

ii.  864 

Milk-l^g 

ii.  242 

(Eaophagitis 

i.  5SS 

Millar-B  asliima 

i.  880 

i.  688 

Mispl.iacd  goM 

i.  472 

(Esophagus,  stricture  of  the 

t,  GS4 

Modified  smiLUpai 

i.  379 

ii.  677 

Moiat  tetter 

ii.  426 

Opisthotonos 

ii.  7B2 

ii.  454 

Orthopnojft 

1.180 

ii.  451 

OsaifieatioQ  of  the  arteries 

ii.  215 

MoDomauIa 

ii.  708 

OMigia 

ii.  BOO 

Moore's  test  for  BnE«r 

ii-  586 

Ovarian  dropsy 

ii.  382 

Moral  insanity 

ti.  706 

Oialio  lithiasis 

ii.  eOtt 

Morbid  appetite 

1.570 

Oialnria 

ii.  AM 

Morbid  denlition 

i.  510 

i.  649 

Morbid  vi^litDce 

ii-  C84 

0.»na 

L  776 

Morbilti 

i.  406 

Morbus  Brrianliu 

ii.  512 

Pain  as  a  symptom  of  disease 

i.  190 

Morbus  coEruleus 

ii.  lt>S 

Painter's  colio 

i.  627 

Morbus  reeius 

ii-  612 

Palpation                                      i 

201,  768 

MorUficatioB 

i.    83 

Palpitation 

ii.  198 

Morre 

i.  441 

ii.  286 

Moutli,  discMcs  of  ti>e 

i.  496 

Palsy 

ii.  821 

ii.  295 

Pancreas,  diseases  of  the 

ii.  476 

Month,  iQflsmmatioD  of  tha 

i.  497 

Pancreatitis 

ii.  47B 

Sluco-enlcrills 

i,  585 

PapuliB                                    ii 

385,  896 

Mucous  diarrlitea 

i.  613 

Papulous  diseases 

ii.  896 

Mucous  rale 

i.  768 

Paralysis 

ii.  821 

Muoons  rate,  dry 

i.  758 

Psralysis  affitans 

ii.  880 

Mucous  ti-sue,  iDflamnuitioi)  of  the 

i.    60 

Paraljsi;  of  the  insane 

ii.  880 

Muguet 

1.  498 

Paraplegia                                  11 

822,  827 

Mumps 

ii.  474 

Parasitic  animals 

i.  182 

MjeUlis 

ii.  774 

ofllie  ' 

ii.  887 

Hbtus,  pigmentary 

ii.  459 

Parotitis 

)1.  4T4 

Nausea  and  vomiting 

i.  661 

Paroiysm 

i.    84 

Necrosis 

i.    P-2 

Paaaive  congesttoD 

t.    84 

N««ro^  infontUis 

i.606 

ii.  284 

sa^""'""""- 

U.    M 

L      1   Pl«iri«y.  chwoio 

iL  86.  4a,  60 

i.  761    Plraritla 

a.  84 

pMtoral  Yomitiiig 

i466 

pBotoriloqny 

ii.  87,  46 

i.  Ill    PlenwMthotonM 

iL  782 

P^lUgr. 

li.  470   Pluimeter 

i.  208 

Pemphigiu 

ii.      S 

ii.  17.  28 

PempW™,  chronio 

ii.  421    Paeamonia,  obronio 

iL  B,  19.  80 

ii.  6,  16.  27 

IL  B.  18,  29 

Perieudinl  dropi; 

iL     8 

a.  18B   Pneiunoiiitia 

iL      3 

iL    62 

ii.  1S6    Fodngra 

L472 

iL       8    I'olyaj-paia 

U.6B2 

L7M    P™l)pouac«iiwetioii.<»ftti«lwMt     IL  192 

).  716    PoinJ.b"ljI 

iL420 

F«rit<KiitiB 

i.  71S   Pompbolyi  benignni 

iL420 

L726   Pompb<.ljr  diutinw 

iL4Sl 

iL420 

L719    I'orcupIuedimM 

iL448 

vntjpum 

iL460 

PernicioQfl  fcTSr 

iL467 

L  29B   Porrigo  fttToea 

iL4«l 

iL427 

P«rt<uuri» 

iL4til 

FHtil 

i.  808   Poniso  BcntiiUU 
i.  S«l    Portal  phlelntia 

IL  462.466 

Pateebiia  f«T«r 

1LIS4 

ii.239 

L651    PrediapoeitioM 

LI68 

Phkrl'neitis 

1.682   PnaaDK,  Mkmeauofdiacno^      ■- 3" 

i.  682   Prickly  heat 

ii.  3v; 

PhlehitiB 

ii.  287    PrognoBia 

i-2« 

rbUbiti«,  chronia 

ii.  246   ProUpsus  ani 

Le:4 

Phlebitis,  porul 

ii.  1>S9    ProBtale.  diMaoeaaftlie 

ii.5e.i 

ii.  2JG    l>ro8Ute,  enlargement  of  the 

iLsa 

Pble|i;mB«i>  .Ibft  dol«i« 

ilias 

ii.  242   ProEUtitia 

ii.  o<;3 

Phl«KID0O 

i.    55   Prurigo 

ii.  4^>0 

!.    66   Prurigo  rormicwta 

u  4<H) 

PhlTiacium 

ii.  88fi    Prurigo  mitis 

ii  40>l 

ii.  r>04   Prurigo  aenilia 

IL  4111 

PhreDitiB 

ii.  622    PnirituB.  Bympatbetio 

>L4tM 

Phthiai» 

iL    68    faeado-meiiibianaiiB  croup 

i.  tir 

PhthiBiB,  uate 

PhthiBiB  palmoDalil 

PbyBicU  Bigot 

i.  ITS           the  fauces 

i.  -■■ii 

Pl« 

PlIeB 

i.  6M    Pat,™ 

ii.  414 

PilcB,  bleeding 

ii.  822    Paoriaaia 

ii.  4-:; 

Pimples                                   ii. 

886,  31)6    Paoriaaia  diffua* 

ii.  4.;7 

Pitting 

i.  202    Paoriaaia  doraaUa 

ii.  4.V 

ntoitous  cfttoirh 

i.  808    Paoriaaia  facialia 

ii.  Vjt 

nt;ri»!>is 

Si.  «8   Paoriaaia  gututa 

IL  4-17 

PitrHsBiti  capitiB 

ii.  444    Psoriafia  gyraU 

iL4ai« 

PftrriuiB  nign 

ii.  446    Paariaaia  innteraU 

iL4S» 

li.  444    Paoriaaia  labialia 

ii.  *J» 

iL4-» 

PI|«U« 

i.  SfiS    Paoriasia  palmaria 

ii.  4«i 

i.    Gl    Paoriaaia  prwpotii 

iL*» 

Pl«lbon 

ii.  248    Peori«ia  acrotiUiB 

ii.  4£X 

ii.    84    Paoriaaia  ungaian 

il.4SS 

Pl«.™ldropi^ 

LIU 

i!    SSfi 

i.  460 

Ptr»]«m 

ii.  472  1  Rheumatism,  subacute 

i.  468 

Puprilp  respiration 

i.  756  :  Ringworm                                    ii. 

897.406 

Puerpem!  jierilOEitis 

1.  719  i  Kingwom  of  the  scalp                 ii. 

462.466 

ii.    03  i  River  fever 

L266 

ii     e4  1  Ronchi 

LT68 

Pulmonarr  ndemm 

ii.  875 

Rosacea 

Ii.  IS4 

Pulmonitis 

ii.      3 

Rose 

I.  4S7 

Pulsation  of  the  heart 

ii   121 

Roseola 

il.  S89 

Pulse  in  diieaae 

i.  1B2 

Roseola  sestiT* 

ii.  S90 

Purpura 

11.  -260 

Roseota  aunulala 

ii.  890 

Purpura  bi^niorrhagica 

ii,  2B9 

Roseola  autumnalia 

ii.  390 

Purpura  aenilis 

ii.  271 

Roseola  infantilis 

11.890 

Purpura  aimplex 

ii.  2C9 

Roseola  miliaris 

ii.  890 

Purpurs  nrticaas 

ii.  271 

Roseola  Tsccini 

ii.  390 

Purpurine 

ii.  5B0 

Roseola  Tariolosa 

ii.  890 

Purring  tremor 

ii.  126 

Rough  respiration                        i. 

755,  766 

rurulent  iufectioD 

ii.  244 

Round  wofm                                     i. 

649,664 

Pus 

i.    29 

Rubbiog  sound 

ii.  188 

Pus  corpuscles 

i.   4r. 

Rubeola 

L4D6 

Pus.  test  for,  in  the  uriue 

ii-  seo 

Rubeola  nigra 

i.  400 

Pustulie 

ii,  S8I} 

Rubeola  sine  catarrho 

i.  408 

PusluUr  diseases 

ii.  428 

Rubeola  .spuria 

i.  408 

Puslalea 

ii.  38.-1 

Kude  rtspiralion                          i. 

755,756 

Pyelitis 

ii-  5»1 

Rupi. 

ii.  422 

Pyogenic  fe»er 

ii.  244 

Rupia  escharotica 

ii.  42S 

Pyrosis 

i.  liS8 

Rupia  promineua 

ii  422 

Rupia  simple  I 

ii.  422 

i.  770 

Rupture  of  the  heart 

ii.  190 

Quinsy 

i.  629 

Saccbnrinc  diabetes 

ii.  684 

Rohies  eanina 

ii.  79R 

Saint  -Vnthnny'a  tire 

i.  427 

Rsles 

i.  758 

Saint  Yitus's  dance 

ii.  768 

Rules,  dry 

i.  768 

SaliTB,  uiteralion  of  the 

ii.  472 

Rales,  moixt 

i.  768 

Salivary  glands,  diseases  of  the 

ii.  471 

Rash,  scHrk-t 

ii,  889 

Salivary  glauds,  iuBammation  of  t 

B  ii.  47S 

Kaslies 

ii.  385,  386 

SallvatioE 

ii.  472 

Rectum,  liemorrliape  from 

the          ii.  82-.' 

Salivation,  mereorial 

i.  607 

Rectum.  stri«ture  of  the 

1.6(1] 

i.  605 

K«ditdm 

ii   3»5 

Sarcoptes  hominls 

ii.  416 

FcRulBr  gout 

i.  472 

Saturnine  colic 

1,027 

Relapse 

i.  197 

SalyriaMS 

ii.  449 

Retnpfing  fexef 

i.  S6I 

Scabies 

ii.  414 

i.    96 

Scald  head 

ii.460 

Remittent  feTer 

i.  264 

Scales 

ii.  886 

Reiuilletil,  infantile 

i.  235 

Scaly  diseases 

ii.  487 

Renal  dropsy 

ii.  862 

Scarlatina 

i.  414 

Renal  reteDtioa 

ii.  616 

Scarlatina  anginosK 

i.  416 

process    i.  220 

Scarlatina  latens 

i.  420 

Respirntory  munnur 

i.  754 

Scarlatina  maligna 

i.  418 

esofthe    i.  758 

Scarlatina  simplex 

i.416 

Respiratory  passages,  infla 

Scarlet  fever 

1.414 

of  the 

i.  771 

Scarlet  fever  as  a  cause  of  dropsy 

ii.846 
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HENLK(J.)TREATI3BonOSSEaALPATHOL(JGY,  nlT«la™.  eheep I 

HlLDRETH(R.lDRSPOTISM  in  AMERICA,  lamo.  clolll 

HILDRETH  (R.)HI3TORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  0  vol*.  Svo.elolli I 

HITCHCOCK  (ProreuorJ  GE0I.AX:Y  oI  the  QLOBB,  ntih  DiiKmni  »ul  Kagmiag^mn.  dMk . . 

HOME^  of  AMBItlCAN  STATESMEN,  illiutnled.  iquere  Bvo.cloth  Ulro 1 

INBZj  BTALEofllieTEXANINSURRECTION.ponBvo.  cloth 

INGERSOLL(C.  J.J  HISTORY  of  the  SECOND  WAR,  a  vole.  Sto.cloUi     1 

JEFFERSON  (T,).  WRITINI^S.  CORRESPONDENCE,  >nd  AUTOBIOORAPSY  of,  •  «ok.  MB..  W 

K0EP1'BN(A.  L.J  The  WORLD  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  fcp.  folio,  hiU-moncoo,.' _    ] 

KUHTEN  (PHILIP]  The  ART  of  MANUFACTURING  SOAP.  poilSra.  cloth. 

LATER  YEARS,  by  Ihe  Author  of  "The  Old  Houie  by  lb8Hittr,"po.l  wo,  cloOi  

LEATHER  STOCKING  and  SILK,  or  Banter  John  Myen  and  hiiTlmei,  poll  flra.  cMk 

LEWIS  (E.  J.)  The  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN,  royal  arc.  nilh  nnoieroni  IllnrtrMioaa 1 

LIPPlNCOrrS  NEW  and  CO  VI PLETE  GAZETTEER  ofthe  UNITED  BTATES.  Ato.  tbr*p  ....     5 

LONGFBLLOW(Pro[.H.W.)POBT3Bnd  POETRY  ofEUHOPE,NewBditta<i.aro.(4oIh  1 

LOSSING'B  FIELD-BOOK  of  the  REVOLUTION,  with  tevenl  Uundrwl  lIlDiBUlaoi^lniU.  C»«    I 

LOWIG'SORGANICand  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Bio.  ololb I 

LYNCH'S  OFFICIAL  REPORT  of  Ihs  DEAD  SEA  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,  UO.  hatf-koud     I 
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M'QU BEN  rH. )  The  ORATOR'S  TOUCHSTONE,  or  Eloqaence  Simplifled,  Wmo.  cloth 6/6 

MAURY  (Lieut.)  THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  OCEAN,  8vo.  cloth  8/6 

MEIGS  (CHARLES)onCHILD.BED  FEVERS,  SVG.  sheep 16/0 

MEIG(P.)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN,  ad  Edition,  roy.  8vo.  iheep  18/0 

MILLS  (A.)  LITERATURE  &  LITERARY  MEN  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND,  New  Ed.  2  v.  21/0 

MILLS  (A.)  POETS  and  POETRY  ofthe  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  8V0.  cloth W/0 

M  ITCH  ELL'S  LARGE  MAP  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  on  roller,  beautiftilly  coloured  42/0 

MITCHELL^S  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS,  75  Mapti,  imperial  4to eo/0 

MITCHELL'S  MAI'S  of  the  VARIOUS  STATES,  cloth,  each 1/fl  and  3/0 

MOORE  (J.  W.)  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOP/BDIA  of  MUSIC,  I  TOl.  royal  8vo.  cloth **/0 

MORFIT  (C.)  CHEMICAL  and  PHARMACEUTIC  MANIPULATIONS,  8vo.  cloth 14/0 

NOLTE  (V.)  FIFCY  YEARS  in  both  HEMISPHERES,  from  the  German,  poat  8vo 9/0 

NOTT  (J.  C.)  and  GLIDDON  (G.  R.)  TYPES  of  MANKIND,  or  Ethnological  Researches,  r.  8vo.  cl.  25/0 

NYSTROM'S  SCREW  PROPELLERS  and  their  STEAM  ENGI NES,  8ro.  cloth 21,t) 

ODENHKIMER  (W.  If.)  JERUSALEM  and  its  VICINITY,  post  8vo.  illastrated,  cloth  extra  ....  18/0 

OVERMAN  (F.)  MAN  UFACTURE  of  IRON,  8\'0.  with  150  Engravings,  reduced  to -Sl/O 

OVERMAN  (F.)  MECHANICS  for  the  MILLWRIGHT,  &c.  with  150  Engrsvings,  8vo.  cloth   ....  1/0 

OVERMAN  (F.)  PRACFICAL  MINERAUJGY,  ASSAYING,  and  MINING,  2d  Edition,  12mo.  cl.  4/6 

OWEN'S  REPORT  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  the  N.  STATES,  2  vols.  imp.  4to.  cloth. .   .  6.1/0 

PARISH  and  other  PENCILLINGS,  by  the  Author  of  "  Kirwan's  Letters,"  post  8vo.  cloth  6/6 

PIDGEON  (WILLIAM)  TRADITIONS  of  DECOODAH,  8vo.  illnstrated,  cloth  12/0 

PIERSOVS  MEMOIRS  of  AMERICAN  MISSIONARIES,  8vo.  cloth    12,^ 

POOR'S  RAILWAY  MAP  of  the  UNITED  STATES  (1855),  in  case  6/0 

PCJTTER  (ALONZO)  LECTURES  on  the  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY,  8vo.  cloth Ifi^/O 

PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGY.MAN  (A)  L<K>KING  for  the  CHURCH,  post  8vo.  cloth 6/6 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY,  a  Magazine  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  Vols.  1  to  4,  each 12,  u 

(Delivered  Mouthly,  21/0  per  Annum,  or  2/0  each  Number.) 

RANTOUL  (R.  Jun.)  MEMOIRS,  SPEECHES,  and  WRITINGS,  edited  by  L.  Hamilton,  8vo.  cl.. .  16/0 

READ  (T.  B.)  POEMS,  Illustrated  Edition,  crown  8ro.  cloth 18/0 

REPUBLICAN  COURT,  or  American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington,  4to.  ilhistratc>d,  cl.  extra  52/6 

RHETORIC  of  CONVERSATION  (THE),  by  G.  W.  Hervey,  post  8vo.  doth 6/6 

KOBACK  (C.  W.)  MYSTERIES  of  ASTROIXXJY,  8vo.  cloth 10/6 

SABINE  (LORENZO)  NOTES  on  DUEI^  and  DUELLING,  alphabetically  arranged,  post  8vo.  cl.  7/0 

SANDWICH  ISLAND  NOTES,  by  a  Haold,  post  8vo.  cloth f /6 

SCHAFF  (Dr.)  HISTORY  of  the  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH,  8vo.  cloth  16^0 

SCHAUFFLER'S  MEDITATIONS  on  the  LAST  DAYS  of  CHRIST,  12mo.  cloth. 7/0 

SCIENCE  and  MECHANISM,  illustrated  by  Examples  imp.  ito.  cloth 25- 0 

SEA  BURY'S  CONTINUITY  of  the  C  H URCH  of  ENGLAND.  8vo.  cloth  ! 7/0 

SEWARD  ( WI LLI A.M  11.)  the  WORKS  of,  edite<l  by  George  H.  Baker,  S  vols.  8vo 42/0 

S  TEVENS  (Rev.  Vf.  B.)  PARABLES  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  8vo.  illustrated,  cloth  extra  ....  35/0 

STORY  (J.)  CO.M.MEN  TARIES  on  the  CONSTITUTION  of  the  U.  S.,  2d  Edit.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth. .  86/0 
SjTOWE'S  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  illntitrated  by  American  Artists,   Author's  New  Library 

Edition,  with  the  KEY,  complete,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth ^^ 

STUART'S   NAVAL  and  MAIL  STEAMERS  of  the  U.  S.,  splendidly  illustrated,  2d  Edition, 

imperial  4to.  half-morocco 50/0 

STUART'S  NAVAL  DRY  DOCKS,  with  Engravings  and  Plans,  imperial  4to  cloth  extra 42/0 

STUDENT'S  EDITION  (The)  of  the  B I BLE,  printed  on  ruled  paper,  8vo.  half-mssia aj^/O 

TAYLOR  (B.)  LANDS  of  the  SARACEN,  or  Pictures  from  Palestine,  post  Svo 7/5 

TA YLOR  (B.)  LIFE  and  LANDSCAPES  from  EGYPT  to  the  WH ITE  NILE,  Maps  and  Illustr.  p.  8vo.  7/6 
TAYI^JR(R.  C.)  STATISTICS  of  a)AL  and  other  .MINERAL  BITUMINOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

New  Edition,  with  Diagrams  and  Maps,  8vo 35/0 

TSCUUDI'S  PERUVIAN  ANTIQUITIES,  translated  by  Francis  S.  Hawkes,  D.D.,  8vo.  cloth  ....  10/6 
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